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BOOK  YI. —  INITIAL  CHAPTBR. 


^'Life/*  said  my  father,  in  his 
most  dogmatical  tone,  ^^  is  a  cer- 
tain quantity  in  time,  which  may  be 
regarded  in  two  ways — 1st,  as  life 
Jntegrcd;  2d,  as  life  Fractional,  Life 
integral  is  that  complete  whole,  ex- 
pressive of  a  certain  value,  large  or 
small,  which  each  man  possesses  in 
himself.  Life  fractional  is  that  same 
whole  seized  upon  and  invaded  by 
other  people,  and  subdivided  amongst 
them.  They  who  get  a  large  slice  of 
it  say,  '  a  very  valuable  life  .this  !* — 
those  who  get  but  a  small  handful 
aay,  '  so  so,  nothing  very  great  I ' — 
those  who  get  none  of  it  in  the 
scramble  exclaim,  ^  Good  for  no- 
thing ! » " 

**I  don't  nnderstand  a  word  you 
are  saying,"  growled  Captain  Roland. 

My  father  surveyed  his  brother 
with  compassion — ^*  I  will  make  it  all 
clear  even  to  your  understanding. 
When  I  nt  down  by  myself  in  my 
study,  having  carefully  locked  the 
door  on  all  of  you,  alone  with  my 
books  and  thoughts,  I  am  in  full  pos- 
session of  my  integral  life.  I  am 
lolia,  ler/if,  atque  rotundus — a  whole 
human  being— -equivalent  in  value,  we 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
to  a  fixed  round  sum— £100,  for  ex- 
ample. But  when  I  come  forth  into 
the  common  apartment,  each  of  those 
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to  whom  I  am  of  any  worth  whatsoever 
puts  his  fingers  into  the  bag  that  con- 
tains me,  and  takes  out  of  me  what  he 
wants.  Kitty  requires  me  to  pay  a 
bill ;  Fislstratus  to  save  him  the  time 
and  trouble  of  looking  into  a  score  or 
two  of  books;  the  children  to  tell 
them  stories,  or  play  at  hide-and- 
seek  ;  the  carp  for  bread-crumbs ; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  circle  to 
which  I  have  incautiously  given 
myself  up  for  plunder  and  subdivision. 
The  £100  which  I  represented  in  my 
study  is  now  parcelled  out;  I  am 
worth  £40  or  £50  to  Kitty,  £20  to 
Plsistratus,  and  perhaps  30s.  to  the 
carp.  This  is  life  fractional.  And  I 
cease  to  be  an  integral  till  once  more 
returning  to  my  study,  and  again 
closing  the  door  on  all  existence  but 
my  own.  Meanwhile,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  to  those  who,  whether  I 
am  in  the  study  or  whether  I  am  in 
the  common  sitting-room,  get  nothing 
at  all  out  of  me,  I  am  not  worth  a 
farthing.  It  must  be  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  a  native  of  Kamschatka 
whether  Austin  Caxton  be  or  be  not 
rased  out  of  the  great  account-book 
of  human  beings. 

"  Hence,"  continued  my  father — 
^^  hence  it  follows  that  the  more  frac- 
tional a  life  be — id  est,  the  greater  the 
number  of  persons  among  whom  it 
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be  subdivided — why,  the  more  there 
are  to  say,  '•  a  very  valuable  life  that  !*" 
Thus,  the  leader  of  a  political  party, 
a  conqueror,  a  king,  an  author  who 
is  amusing  hundreds  or  thousands,  or 
millions,  has  a  greater  number  of 
pt'r:<oii4  whom  his  worth  interests  and 
atfects  ttiau  a  Saiiic  Simon  Stylites 
could  have  when  he  perched  himself 
at  the  top  of  a  column  ;  although,  re- 
garded each  in  himself.  Saint  Simon, 
in  his  grand  mortification  of  flesh,  in 
the  idea  that  he  thereby  pleased  his 
Divine  Benefactor,  might  represent  a 
larger  sum  of  moral  value  per  se  than 
Bonaparte  or  Voltaire." 

PisiSTRATDs.  —  '*  Perfectly  clear, 
sir,  but  I  don't  see  what  it  has  to  do 
with  My  Novel." 

MrCaxtox. — "Everything.  Your 
novel,  if  it  is  to  be  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  *  Qyicquid 
agunt  hominegy*  (which  it  ought  to  be, 
coni<idering  the  length  and  breadth  to 
which  1  foresee,  from  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  your  story,  you  medi- 
tate extending  and  expanding  it,) 
will  embrace  the  two  views  of  exist- 
ence, the  integral  and  the  fractional. 
You  have  shown  us  the  former  in 
Leonard,  when  he  is  sitting  in  his 
mother^s  cottage,  or  resting  from  his 
work  by  the  little  fount  in  Ricca- 
bocca*s  garden.  And  in  hannony 
with  that  view  of  his  life,  you  have 
surrounded  him  with  comparative  in- 
tegrals, only  subdivided  by  the  tender 
bands  of  their  immediate  families  and 
neighbours — your  Squires  and  Par- 
sons, your  Italian  Exile  and  his  Je- 
mima. With  all  these,  life  is  more 
or  less  the  life  Natural,  and  this  is 
always  more  or  less  the  life  integral. 
Then  comes  the  life  Artificial,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  the  life  frac- 
tional. In  the  life  Natural,  wherein 
we  are  swayed  but  by  our  own  native 
impulses  and  desires,  subservient  only 
to  the  great  silent  lawofVirtue,  (which 
has  pervaded  the  universe  since  it 
swung  out  of  chaos,)  a  man  is  of  worth 
from  what  he  is  in  himself — Newton 
was  as  worthy  before  the  apple  fell  from 
the  tree  as  when  all  Europe  applauded 
the  discoverer  of  the  Principle  of 
Gravity.  But  in  the  life  Artificial  we  are 
only  of  worth  inasmnch  as  we  affect 
others.  And,  relative  to  that  life,  New- 
ton rose  in  value  more  than  a  million 
per  cent  when  down  fell  the  apple 


from  which  ultimately  sprang  np 
his  discovery.  In  order  to  keep  civi- 
lisation going,  and  spread  over  the 
world  the  light  of  human  intellect,  we 
have  certain  desires  within  us,  ever 
swelling  beyond  the  ease  and  indepen- 
dence which  belong  to  us  as  integrals. 
Cold  man  as  Newton  might  be,  (he 
once  took  a  lady's  hand  in  his  own, 
Kitty,  and  used  her  fore-finger  for  his 
tobacco-stopper ; — great  philosopher !) 
— cold  as  he  might  be,  he  was  yet 
moved  into  giving  his  discoveries  to 
the  world,  and  that  from  motives 
very  little  differing  in  their  quality 
from  the  motives  that  make  Dr 
Squills  communicate  articles  to  the 
Phrenological  Journal  upon  the  skulls 
of  Bushmen  and  wombats.  For  it  is 
the  property  of  light  to  travel.  When 
a  man  has  light  in  him,  forth  it  must 
go.  But  the  first  passage  of  Genius 
from  its  integral  state  (in  which  it  has 
been  reposing  on  its  own  wealth)  into 
the  fractional,  is  usually  through  a 
hard  and  vulgar  pathway.  It  leaves 
behind  it  the  reveries  of  solitude,  that 
self- contemplating  rest  which  may  be 
called  the  Visionary,  and  enters  sud- 
denly into  the  state  that  may  be  called 
the  Positive  and  Actual.  There,  it  sees 
the  operations  of  money  on  the  outer 
life — sees  all  the  ruder  and  commoner 
springs  of  action — sees  ambition  with- 
out nobleness — love  without  romance 
— is  bustled  about,  and  ordered,  and 
trampled,  and  cowed — in  short,  it 
passes  an  apprenticeship  with  some 
Richard  Avenel,  and  does  not  yet  de- 
tect what  good  and  what  grandeur, 
what  addition  even  to  the  true  poetry 
of  the  social  universe,  fractional  ex- 
istences like  Richard  Avenel's  bestow; 
for  the  pillars  that  support  society  are 
like  those  of  the  Court  of  the  Hebrew 
Tabernacle — they  are  of  brass,  it  is 
true,  but  they  are  filleted  with  silver. 
From  such  intermediate  state  Genius 
is  expelled  and  driven  on  in  its  way, 
and  would  have  been  so  in  this  case 
had  Mrs  Fairfield  (who  is  but  the  re- 
presentative of  the  homely  natural 
affections,  strongest  ever  in  true  ge- 
nius— for  light  is  warm)  never  crushed 
Mr  AveneFs  moss-rose  on  her  sisterly 
bosom.  Now,  forth  from  this  passage 
and  defile  of  transition  into  the  larger 
world,  must  Genius  go  on,  working 
out  its  natural  destiny  amidst  things 
and  forms  the  most  artificial.    Pas* 
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sions  that  move  and  influence  the 
world  are  at  work  around  it.  Often 
lost  sight  of  itself,  its  very  absence  is 
a  silent  contrast  to  the  agencies  pre- 
sent. Merged  and  vanished  for  a 
while  amidst  the  Practical  World,  yet 
we  ourselves  feel  all  the  while  that  it 
is  tJiere ;  is  at  work  amidst  the  work- 
ings around  it.  This  practical  world 
that  eiTaces  it,  rose  out  of  some 
genius  that  has  gone  before ;  and  so 
each  man  of  genius,  though  we  never 
come  across  him,  as  his  operations 
proceed,  in  places  remote  from  our 
thoroughfares,  is  yet  influencing  the 
practical  world  that  ignores  him,  for 
ever  and  ever.  That  is  genius  I  We 
can^t  describe  it  in  books — we  can  only 
hint  and  suggest  it,  by  the  accessaries 
which  we  artfully  heap  about  it.  The 
entrance  of  a  true  Probationer  into 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  Practical  Life  is 
like  that  into  the  miraculous  cavern, 
by  which,  legend  informs  us,  St  Pa- 
trick convert^  Ireland.** 

Blanche. — "  What  is  that  legend  ? 
I  never  heard  of  it." 

Mr  Caxton. — '*  My  dear,  you  will 
find  it  in  a  thin  folio  at  the  right  on 
entering  my  stufly,  written  by  Tho- 
mas Messingham,  and  called  ^^  Flori- 
leginm  InsuIaB  Sanctorum,**  &c.  The 
account  therein  is  confirmed  by  the 
relation  of  an  honest  soldier,  one 
Louis  Ennius,  who  had  actually  en- 
tered the  cavern.    In  short,  the  truth 


of  the  legend  is  undeniable,  unless 
you  mean  to  say,  which  I  can*t  for  a 
moment  suppose,  that  Louis  Ennius 
was  a  liar.  Thus  it  runs  : — St  Patrick, 
finding  that  the  Irish  pagans  were  in- 
credulous as  to  his  pathetic  assurances 
of  the  pains  and  torments  destined  to 
those  who  did  not  expiate  their  sins 
in  this  world,  prayed  for  a  miracle  to 
convince  them.  His  prayer  was  heard; 
and  a  certain  cavern,  so  small  that 
a  man  could  not  stand  up  therein  at 
his  ease,  was  suddenly  converted  into 
a  Purgatory,  comprehending  tortures 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  in- 
credulous. One  unacquainted  with 
human  nature  might  conjecture  that 
few  would  be  disposed  to  venture 
voluntarily  into  such  a  place ; — on  the 
contrary,  pilgrims  came  in  crowds. 
Now,  all  who  entered  from  vain  curio- 
sity, or  with  souls  unprepared,  perished 
miserably ;  but  those  who  entered  with 
deep  and  earnest  faith,  conscious  of 
their  faults,  and  if  bold,  yet  humble, 
not  only  came  out  safe  and  sound,  but 
purified,  as  if  from  the  waters  of  a 
second  baptism.  See  Savage  and 
Johnson,  at  night  in  Fleet  Street ; — 
and  who  shall  doubt  the  truth  of  St 
Patrick's  Purgatory  1  *'  Therewith  my 
father  sighed  —  dosed  his  Lucian, 
which  had  lain  open  on  the  table, 
and  would  read  nothing  but  *^good 
books**  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CH AFTER  II. 


On  their  escape  from  the  prison  to 
which  Mr  Avenel  had  condemned 
them,  Leonard  and  his  mother  found 
their  way  to  a  small  public-house  that 
lay  at  a  little  distance  from  the  toivn, 
and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  high-road. 
With  his  arm  round  his  mother's 
waist,  Leonard  supported  her  steps, 
and  soothed  her  excitement.  In  fact, 
the  poor  woman's  nerves  were  greatly 
shaken,  and  she  felt  an  uneasy  re- 
morse at  the  injury  her  intrusion  had 
inflicted  on  the  young  man*s  worldly 
prospects.  As  the  shrewd  reader  has 
gneued  already,  that  infamous  Tinker 
was  the  prime  agent  of  evil  in  this 
critical  turn  in  the  affairs  of  his 
qaondam  customer.  For,  on  his  re- 
torn  to  his  haunts  around  Hazeldean 
and  the  Casino,  the  Tinker  had  has- 
tened to  apprise  Mrs  Fairfield  of  his 


interview  with  Leonard,  and,  on  find- 
ing that  she  was  not  aware  that  the 
boy  was  under  the  roof  of  his  uncle, 
the  pestilent  vagabond  (perhaps  from 
spite  against  Mr  Avenel,  or  perhaps 
from  that  pure  love  of  mischief  by 
which  metaphysical  critics  explain 
the  character  of  lago,  and  which  cer- 
tainly formed  a  main  element  in  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Mr  Sprott)  had  so 
impressed  on  the  widow*s  mind  the 
haughty  demeanour  of  the  uncle  and 
the  renned  costume  of  the  nephew, 
that  Mrs  Fairfield  had  been  seized 
with  a  bitter  and  insupportable  jea- 
lousy. There  was  an  intention  to  rob 
her  of  her  boy  I — ho  was  to  be  made 
too  fine  for  her.  His  silence  was  now 
accounted  for.  This  sort  of  jealousy, 
always  more  or  less  a  feminine  (Via.- 
llty,  is  often  very  atroxi^  «axioxi%^^•^Xv& 
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poor;  and  it  was  the  more  strong 
in  Mrs  Fairfield,  because,  lone  woman 
that  she  was,  the  boy  was  all  in  all 
to  her.  And  though  she  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  loss  of  his  presence,  no- 
thing could  reconcile  her  to  the 
thought  that  his  afiections  should  be 
weaned  from  her.  Moreover,  there 
were  in  her  mind  certain  impressions, 
of  the  justice  of  which  the  reader  may 
better  judge  hereafter,  as  to  the  gra- 
titude— more  than  ordinarily  filial — 
which  Leonard  owed  to  her.  In 
short,  she  did  not  like,  as  she  phrased 
it,  ^^to  be  shaken  off;"  and  after  a 
sleepless  night  she  resolved  to  judge 
for  herself,  much  moved  thereto  by 
the  malicious  suggestions  to  that  effect 
made  by  Mr  Sprott,  who  mightily 
enjoyed  the  idea  of  mortifying  the 
gentleman  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
disrespectfully  threatened  with  the 
treadmill.  The  widow  felt  angry  with 
Parson  Dale,  and  with  the  Ricca- 
boccas :  she  thought  they  were  in  the 
plot  against  her ;  she  communicated, 
therefore,  her  intention  to  none — and 
off  she  set,  performing  the  journey 
partly  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  partly 
on  foot.  No  wonder  that  she  was 
dusty,  poor  woman. 

''  And,  oh  boy  I"  said  she,  half  sob- 
bing, *^  when  I  got  through  the  lodge- 
gates,  came  on  the  lawn,  and  saw  all 
that  power  o*  fine  folk — I  said  to  my- 
self, says  I--(for  I  felt  fritted)— I'll 
just  have  a  look  at  him  and  go  back. 
But  ah,  Lenny,  when  I  saw  thee, 
looking  so  handsome — and  when  thee 
turned  and  cried  *  Mother,'  my  heart 
was  just  ready  to  leap  out  o*  my 
month — and  so  I  could  not  help  hug- 
ging thee,  if  I  had  died  for  it.  And 
thou  wert  so  kind,  that  I  forgot  all 
Mr  Sprott  had  said  about  Dick*s 
pride,  or  thought  he  had  just  told  a 
fib  about  that,  as  he  had  wanted  me  to 
believe  a  fib  about  thee.  Then  Dick 
came  up — and  I  had  not  seen  him  for 
80  many  years — and  we  come  o'  the 
same  father  and  mother ;  and  so — and 
so" —  The  widow's  sobs  here  fairly 
choked  her.  **  Ah,"  she  said,  after 
giving  vent  to  her  passion,  and  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  Leonard's  neck, 
as  they  sate  in  the  little  sanded  par- 
lonr  of  the  pnblic-house — *'  Ah,  and 
Pve  brought  thee  to  this.  Go  back, 
go  back,  boy,  and  never  mind  me." 

With  some  difficulty  Leonard  paci- 


fied poor  Mrs  Fairfield,  and  got  her 
to  retire  to  bed  ;  for  she  was,  indeed, 
thoroughly  exhausted.  He  then 
stepped  forth  into  the  road,  musingly. 
All  the  stars  were  out ;  and  Yonth,  in 
its  troubles,  instinctively  looks  up  to 
the  stars.  Folding  his  arms,  Leonard 
gazed  on  the  heavens,  and  his  lips 
murmured. 

From  this  trance,  for  so  it  might  be 
called,  he  was  awakened  by  a  voice 
in  a  decidedly  London  accent;  and, 
turning  hastily  round,  saw  ^ir  Ave- 
nel's  very  gentlemanlike  butler.  Leo- 
nard's first  idea  was  that  his  uncle 
had  repented,  and  sent  in  search  of 
him.  But  the  butler  seemed  as  much 
surprised  at  the  rencontre  as  himself: 
that  personage,  indeed,  the  fatigues  of 
the  day  being  over,  was  accompany- 
ing one  of  Mr  Gunter's  waiters  to  the 
public-house,  (at  which  the  latter  had 
secured  his  lodging,)  having  disco- 
vered an  old  friend  in  the  waiter,  and 
proposing  to  regale  himself  with  a 
cheerful  glass,  and — (that  of  course) — 
abuse  of  his  present  sitiration. 

**  Mr  Fairfield  1"  exclaimed  the 
butler,  while  the  waiter  walked 
discreetly  on. 

Leonard  looked,  and  said  nothing. 
The  butler  began  to  think  that  some 
apology  was  due  for  leaving  his  plate 
and  his  pantry,  and  that  he  might  as 
well  secure  Leonard's  propitiatory 
influence  with  his  master — 

**  Please,  sir,"  said  he,  touching  his 
hat,  **  I  was  just  a-showing  Mr  Giles 
the  way  to  the  Blue  Bells,  where  he 
puts  up  for  the  night.  I  hope  my 
master  will  not  be  offended.  If  yon 
are  a-going  back,  sir,  would  you 
kindly  mention  it?" 

"  I  am  not  going  back,  Jarvis," 
answered  Leonard,  after  a  pause ;  ^^  I 
am  leaving  Mr  Avenel's  house,  to 
accompany  my  mother;  rather  sud- 
denly. I  should  be  very  much  obliged 
to  yon  if  you  would  bring  some  things 
of  mine  to  me  at  the  Blue  Bells.  I 
will  give  you  the  list,  if  you  will  step 
back  with  me  to  the  inn." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Leo- 
nard then  turned  towards  the  inn,  and 
made  his  humble  inventory ;  item,  the 
clothes  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  Casino ;  item,  the  knapsack  that 
had  contained  them ;  item,  a  few  books 
ditto ;  item,  Dr  Riccabocca's  watch ; 
item,  sundry  MSS.,  on  which    the 
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young  student  now  built  all  his  hopes 
of  fame  and  fortune.  This  list  he  put 
into  Mr  Jarvi3*s  hand. 

*'  Sir,"  said  the  butler,  twirling  the 
paper  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
^^  you  are  not  a-going  for  long,  I 
hope;"  and  as  he  thought  of  the 
scene  on  the  lawn,  the  report  of  which 
had  vaguely  reached  his  ears,  he 
looked  on  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
who  bad  always  been  ^^  civil  spoken 
to  him,"  with  as  much  curiosity  an^ 
as  much  compassion  as  so  apathetic 
and  princely  a  personage  could  expe- 
rience in  matters  affecting  a  family 
less  aristocratic  than  he  had  hitherto 
condescended  to  serve. 

^^  Yes,"  said  Liconard,  simply  and 
briefly ;  "  and  your  master  will  no 
doubt  excuse  you  for  rendering  me 
this  service." 

Mr  Jarvis  postponed  for  the  pre- 
sent his  glass  and  chat  with  the 
waiter,  and  went  back  at  once  to  Mr 
AveneL  That  gentleman,  still  seated 
in  his  library,  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  butler^s  absence;  and  when  Mr 
Jarvis  entered  and  told  him  that  he 
had  met  Mr  Fairfield,  and,  communi- 
cating the  commission  with  which  he 
was  intrusted,  asked  leave  to  execute 
it,  Mr  Avenel  felt  the  man's  inquisi- 
tive eye  was  on  him,  and  conceived 
new  wrath  against  Leonard  for  a  new 
humiliation  to  his  pride.  It  was  awk- 


ward to  give  no  explanation  of  his 
nephew's  departure,  still  more  awk- 
ward to  explain. 

After  a  short  pause,  Mr  Avenel  said 
sullenly,  *^  My  nephew  is  going  away 
on  business  for  some  time — do  what 
ho  tells  you;"  and  then  turned  his 
back,  and  lighted  his  cigar. 

*'  That  beast  of  a  boy,"  said  he,  so- 
liloquising, *<  either  means  this  as  an 
affront,  or  an  overture :  if  an  afi'ront, 
he  is,  indeed,  well  got  rid  of;  if  an 
overture,  he  will  soon  make  a  more 
respectful  and  proper  one.  After  all, 
I  can't  have  too  little  of  relations  till 
I  have  fairly  secured  Mrs  M'Catchly. 
An  Honourable!  I  wonder  if  that 
makes  me  an  Honourable  too?  This 
cursed  Debrett  contains  no  practical 
information  on  these  points." 

The  next  morning,  the  clothes  and 
the  watch  with  which  Mr  Avenel  had 
presented  Leonard  were  returned, 
with  a  note  meant  to  express  grati- 
tude, but  certainly  written  with  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  so 
full  of  that  somewhat  over-resentful 
pride  which  had  in  earlier  life  made 
Leonard  fly  from  Hazeldean,  and  re- 
fuse all  apology  to  Randal,  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr  Ave- 
ners  last  remorseful  feelings  evapo- 
rated in  ire.  "  I  hope  he  will  starve ! " 
said  the  uncle,  vindictively. 


CniPTER  III. 


"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  mother," 
said  Leonard  the  next  morning,  as, 
with  his  knapsack  on  his  shoulder  and 
Mrs  Fairfield  on  his  arm,  he  walked 
along  the  high-road;  ^^I  do  assure 
you,  from  my  heai*t,  that  I  do  not 
regret  the  loss  of  favours  which  I  see 
plainly  would  have  crushed  out  of  me 
the  very  sense  of  independence.  But 
do  not  fear  for  me ;  I  have  education 
and  energy — I  shall  do  well  for  my- 
self, trust  me.  No;  I  cannot,  it  is 
true,  go  back  to  our  cottage — I  can- 
not be  a  gardener  again.  Don't  ask 
mo — I  should  be  discontented,  miser- 
able. But  I  will  go  up  to  London  I 
That's  the  place  to  make  a  fortune 
and  a  name :  I  will  make  both.  O 
yes,  trust  mo,  I  will.  Ton  shall  soon 
be  proud  of  your  Leonard ;  and  then 
we  will  always  live  together — always! 
Don*t  cry." 


"But  what  can  you  do  in  Lunnon — 
such  a  big  place,  Lenny?'* 

"  What  I  Every  year  does  not  some 
lad  leave  our  village,  and  go  and  seek 
his  fortune,  taking  with  him  but  health 
and  strong  bands  ?  I  have  these,  and 
I  have  more:  I  have  brains,  and 
thoughts,  and  hopes,  that — again  I 
say,  No,  no — never  fear  for  me !  '* 

The  boy  threw  back  his  head 
proudly ;  there  was  something  sublin>e 
in  his  young  trust  in  the  future. 

"  Well — But  you  will  write  to  Mr 
Dale,  or  to  me?  I  will  get  Mr  Dale, 
or  the  good  Mounseer  (now  I  know 
they  were  not  agin  me)  to  read  your 
letters." 

"  I  will,  indeed  1 " 

"  And,  boy,  you  have  nothing  In 
your  pockets.    We  have  paid  Dick ; 
these,  at  least,  ax^  itv^   o^xl,  ^^\«t 
paying  the  coacVi  ^imt^.''^      ^"sA  ^^ 
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would  thrust  a  sovereign  and  some 
shillings  into  LeonarcTs  waistcoat 
pocket. 

After  some  resistance,  he  was 
forced  to  consent. 

^'  And  there's  a  sixpence  with  a 
hole  in  it.  Don't  part  with  that, 
Lenny ;  it  will  bring  thee  good 
luck." 

Thus  talking,  they  gained  the  inn 
where  the  three  roads  met,  and  from 
which  a  coach  went  direct  to  the 
Casino.  And  here,  without  entering 
the  inn,  they  sate  on  the  green  sward 
by  the  hedge- row,  waiting  tbe  arrival 
of  the  coach.  Mrs  Fairfield  was 
mnch  subdued  in  spirits,  and  there 
was  evidently  on  her  mind  some- 
thing uneasy—some  struggle  with 
her  conscience.  She  not  only  up- 
braided herself  for  her  rash  visit; 
but  she  kept  talking  of  her  dead 
Mark.  And  what  would  he  say  of 
her,  if  he  could  see  her  in 
heaven  ? 

**  It  was  so  selfish  in  me,  Lenny." 

**  Pooh,  pooh  I  Has  not  a  mother 
a  right  to  her  child?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay  I"  cried  Mrs  Fairfield. 
•*  I  do  love  you  as  a  child — my  own 


child.  But  if  I  was  not  yonr  mother, 
after  all,  Lenny,  and  cost  you  all 
this — oh,  what  would  you  say  of  me 
then?" 

"Not  my  own  mother!"  said 
Leonard,  laughing,  as  he  kissed  her. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
say  then  differently  from  what  I  say 
now — that  you,  who  brought  me  up, 
and  nursed  and  cherished  me,  had 
a  right  to  my  home  and  my  heart, 
wherever  I  was." 

"  Bless  tbeel"  cried  Mrs  Fairfield, 
as  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart. 
"But  it  weighs  here — it  weighs" — 
she  said,  starting  up. 

At  that  instant  the  coach  appeared, 
and  Leonard  ran  forward  to  inquire 
if  there  was  an  outside  place.  Then 
there  was  a  short  bustle  while  the 
horses  were  being  changed ;  and 
Mrs  Fairfield  was  lifted  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  vehicle.  So  all  future 
private  conversation  between  her  and 
Leonard  ceased.  But  as  tbe  coach 
whirled  away,  and  she  waved  her 
hand  to  the  boy,  who  stood  on  the 
road-side  gazing  after  her,  she  still 
murmured  —  "  It  weighs  here  —  it 
weighs  I" 


CHAPTER  IT. 


Leonard  walked  sturdily  on  in 
the  high-road  to  the  Great  City. 
The  day  was  calm  and  sunlit,  but 
with  a  gentle  breeze  from  grey  hills 
at  the  distance ;  and  with  each  mile 
that  he  passed,  his  step  seemed  to 
grow  more  firm,  and  his  front  more 
elate.  Oh !  it  is  such  joy  in  youth 
to  be  alone  with  one's  day-dreams. 
And  youth  feels  so  glorious  a  vigour 
in  the  sense  of  its  own  strength, 
though  the  world  be  before  and 
— against  it !  Removed  from  that 
chilling  counting- house  —  from  the 
imperious  will  of  a  patron  and 
master— all  friendless,  but  all  inde- 
pendent— the  young  adventurer  felt 
a  new  being — felt  bis  grand  nature 
aa  Man.  And  on  the  Man  rushed 
tbe  genius  long  interdicted  —  and 
thrust  aside — rushing  back,  with  the 
first  breath  of  adversity,  to  console — 
no  I  the  Man  needed  not  consola- 
tion,—  to  kindle,  to  aoimate,  to 
rejoice  I  If  there  is  a  being  in  the 
worid  worthy  of  our  envy,  after  we 


have  grown  wise  philosophers  of  the 
fireside,  it  is  not  the  palled  volup- 
tuary, nor  the  care-worn  states- 
man, nor  even  the  great  prince  of 
arts  and  letters,  already  crowned 
with  the  laurel,  whose  leaves  are  as 
fit  for  poison  as  for  garlands ;  it  is 
the  young  child  of  adventure  and 
hope.  Ay,  and  the  emptier  his 
purse,  ten  to  one  but  the  richer 
his  heart,  and  the  wider  the  domains 
which  his  fancy  enjoys  as  he  goes  on 
with  kingly  step  to  the  Future. 

Not  till  towards  the  evening  did 
our  adventurer  slacken  his  pace,  and 
think  of  rest  and  refreshment.  There, 
then,  lay  before  him,  on  either  side 
the  road,  those  wide  patches  of  un- 
enclosed land,  which  in  England 
often  denote  the  entrance  to  a 
village.  Presently  one  or  two  neat 
cottages  came  in  sight — then  a  small 
farm  -  house,  with  its  yard  and 
bams.  And  someway  farther  yet, 
he  saw  the  sign  swinging  before  an 
inn  of  some  pretensions— tbe  sort 
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of  inn  often  found  on  a  long  stage 
between  two  great  towns,  com- 
monly called  "  The  Half-way  House." 
Bat  the  inn  stood  back  from  the 
road,  having  its  own  separate  sward 
in  front,  whereon  were  a  great  beech 
tree  (from  which  the  sign  extended) 
and  a  rustic  arbour — so  that,  to  gain 
the  inn,  the  coaches  that  stopped 
there  took  a  sweep  from  the  main 
thoroughfare.  Between  our  pedes- 
trian and  the  inn  there  stood  naked 
and  alone,  on  the  common  land,  a 
church ;  our  ancestors  never  would 
have  chosen  that  site  for  it;  there- 
fore it  was  a  modem  church — mo- 
dem Crothic — handsome  to  an  eye 
not  versed  in  the  attributes  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture — very  bar- 
buiNia  to  an  eye  that  was.  Some- 
bow  or  other  the  charch  looked  cold 
and  raw  and  uninviting.  It  looked 
a  church  for  show — much  too  big  for 
the  scattered  hamlet — and  void  of 
all  the  venerable  associations  which 
give  their  peculiar  and  unspeakable 
atmosphere  of  piety  to  the  churches 
in  which  succeeding  generations  have 
knelt  and  worshipped.  Leonard 
paused  and  surveyed  the  edi6ce  with 
an  unlearned  but  poetical  gaze — it 
dissatisfied  him.  And  he  was  yet 
pondering  why,  when  a  young  girl 
passed  slowly  before  him,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  opened  the  little 
gate  that  led  into  the  churchyard, 
and  vanished.  He  did  not  see  the 
child^s  face ;  bat  there  was  something 
in  her  movements  so  utterly  listless, 
forlorn,  and  sad,  that  his  heart  was 
touched.  What  did  she  there  ?  He 
approached  the  low  wall  with  a 
noiseless  step,  and  looked  over  it 
wistfully. 

There,  by  a  grave  evidently 
quite  recent,  with  no  wooden  tomb 
nor  tombstone  like  the  rest,  the 
little  girl  had  thrown  herself,  and 
she  was  sobbing  loud  and  pas- 
sionately. Leonard  opened  the  gate, 
and  approached  her  with  a  soft  step. 
Mingled  with  her  sobs,  he  heard 
broken    sentences,    wild   and   vain, 


as  all  human  sorrowings  over  graves 
must  be. 

•*  Father ! — oh,  father  I  do  you  not 
really  hear  me  ?  I  am  so  lone — so  lone  I 
Take  me  to  you — take  me !  **  And  she 
buried  her  face  in  the  deep  grass. 

"  Poor  child  I"  said  Leonard,  in 
a  half  whisper — "  he  is  not  there. 
Look  above  1" 

The  girl  did  not  heed  him — he  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist  gently — she 
made  a  gesture  of  impatience  and 
anger,  bat  she  would  not  turn  her 
face — and  she  clung  to  the  grave 
with  her  hands. 

After  clear  sunny  days  the  dews 
fall  more  heavily;  and  now,  as  the 
sun  set,  the  herbage  was  bathed  in 
a  vaporous  haze — a  dim  mist  rose 
around.  The  young  man  seated  him- 
self beside  her,  and  tried  to  draw 
the  child  to  his  breast.  Then  she 
turned  eagerly,  indignantly,  and 
pushed  him  aside  with  jealous  arms. 
He  profaned  the  grave !  He  under- 
stood her  with  his  deep  poet-heart, 
and  rose.    There  was  a  pause. 

Leonard  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

**  Come  to  your  home  with  me, 
my  child,  and  we  will  talk  of  him  by 
the  way." 

"  Him !  Who  are  you  ?  You  did 
not  know  him  1 " — said  the  girl,  still 
with  anger.  **  Go  away — why  do 
you  disturb  me  ?  I  do  no  one  barm. 
Go— go  I " 

**  You  do  yourself  harm,  and  that 
will  grieve  him  if  he  sees  you 
yonder!    Come!" 

The  child  looked  at  him  through 
her  blinding  tears,  and  his  face 
softened  and  soothed  her. 

"Go!"  she  said  very  plaintively, 
and  in  subdued  accents.  "  I  will  but 
stay  a  minute  more.  I — I  have  so 
much  to  say  yet." 

Leonard  left  the  churchyard,  and 
waited  without ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  child  came  forth,  waved  him 
aside  as  he  approached  her,  and 
hurried  away.  He  followed  her  at 
a  distance,  and  saw  her  disappear 
within  the  inn. 


CHAPTER  ▼. 


"  HiF— Hip— Hurrah  !"  Such  was 
the  sound  that  greeted  our  young 
trAveiler  aa  he  reached  the  inn  door 


— a  sound  joyous  in  itself,  but  sadly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings 
which  the  child  sobbing  on  the  tomb- 
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less  grave  had  left  at  his  heart.  The 
sound  came  from  within,  and  was 
followed  by  thnmps  and  stamps,  and 
the  jingle  of  glasses.  A  strong  odour 
of  tobacco  was  wafted  to  his  olfactory 
sense.  He  hesitated  a  moment  at 
the  threshold.  Before  him,  on  benches 
under  the  beech*  tree  and  within  the 
arbour,  were  grouped  sundry  athletic 
forms  with  "  pipes  in  the  liberal  air." 
The  landlady,  as  she  passed  across  the 
jMissage  to  the  tap-room,  caught  sight 
of  his  form  at  the  doorway,  and  came 
forward.  Leonard  still  stood  irre- 
solute. He  would  have  gone  on 
his  way,  but  for  the  child :  she  had 
interested  him  strongly. 

*'  You  seem  full,  ma'am,"  said  he. 
^*  Can  I  have  accommodation  for  the 
night?" 

"  Why,  indeed,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lady civilly,  "  I  can  give  you  a  bed- 
room, but  1  don't  know  where  to  put 
you  meanwhile.  The  two  parlours 
and  the  tap-room  and  the  kitchen  are 
all  chokeful.  There  has  been  a  great 
cattle-fair  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
I  suppose  we  have  as  many  as  fifty 
farmers  and  drovers  stopping  here." 

^^  As  to  that,  ma'am,  I  can  sit  in  the 
bedroom  you  are  kind  enough  to  give 
me ;  and  if  it  does  not  cause  you  much 
trouble  to  let  me  have  some  tea  there, 
I  should  be  glad  ;  but  I  can  wait  your 
leisure.  Do  not  put  yourself  out  of  the 
way  for  me." 

The  landlady  was  touched  by  a 
consideration  she  was  not  much 
habituated  to  receive  from  her  bluff 
customers. 

*'  You  speak  very  handsome,  sir, 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  serve  you, 
if  yon  will  excuse  all  faults.  This 
way,  sir."  Leonard  lowered  his  knap- 
sack, stepped  iuto  the  passage,  with 
some  difficulty  forced  his  way  through 
a  knot  of  sturdy  giants  in  top-boots 
or  leathern  gaiters,  who  were  swarm- 
ing in  and  out  the  tap-room,  and  fol- 
lowed his  hostess  up  stairs  to  a  little 
bedroom  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

'^  It  is  small,  sir,  and  high,"  said 
the  hostess  apologetically.  ^*But 
there  be  four  gentlemen  farmers  that 
have  come  a  great  distance,  and  all 
the  lint  floor  is  engaged  ;  yon  will  be 
more  out  of  the  noise  here." 

*^ Nothing  can  suit  me  bettor.  But, 
stay — pardon  me  ; "  and  Leonard, 
glancing  at  the  garb  of  the  hostess, 


observed  she  was  not  in  monming. 
"  A  littlo*  girl  whom  I  saw  ui  the 
churchyard  yonder,  weeping  very 
bitterly — is  she  a  relation  of  yoors  ? 
Poor  child,  she  seems  to  have  deeper 
feelings  than  are  common  at  her  age." 

^^  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  landlady,  put- 
ting the  comer  of  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  "  it  is  a  very  sad  story — I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  Her  father  was 
taken  ill  on  his  way  to  Lnnnon,  and 
stopped  hei'e,  and  has  been  buried 
four  days.  And  the  poor  little  girl 
seems  to  have  no  relations  —  and 
where  is  she  to  go?  Laryer  Jones 
says  we  must  pass  her  to  Marybone 
parish,  where  her  father  lived  last; 
and  what's  to  become  of  her  then  ? 
My  heart  bleeds  to  think  on  it." 
Here  there  rose  such  an  uproar  from 
below,  that  it  was  evident  some  quar- 
rel had  broke  out;  and  the  hostess, 
recalled  to  her  duties,  hastened  to  carry 
thither  her  propitiatory  influences. 

Leonard  seated  himself  pensively 
by  the  little  lattice.  Here  was  some 
one  more  alone  in  the  world  than  he. 
Aud  she,  poor  orphan,  had  no  stout 
man's  heart  to  grapple  with  fate,  and 
no  golden  manuscripts  that  were  to 
be  as  the  "Open-Sesame"  to  the  trea- 
sures of  Aladdin.  By-and-by  the 
hostess  brought  him  up  a  tray  with 
tea  and  other  refreshments,  and  Leo- 
nard resumed  his  inquiries.  ^*  No 
relatives  ?"  said  he ;  "  surely  the  child 
must  have  some  kinsfolk  in  London  ? 
Did  her  father  leave  no  directions,  or 
was  he  in  possession  of  his  faculties  ?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  he  was  quite  reasonable- 
like  to  the  last.  And  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  not  anything  on  his  mind,  and 
he  said,  *  I  have.'  And  I  swd,  *  Your 
little  girl,  sir?"  And  he  answered 
me,  *  Yes,  ma'am ; '  and  laying  his 
head  on  his  pillow,  he  wept  very 
quietly.  I  could  not  say  more  myself, 
for  it  set  me  off  to  see  him  cry  so 
meekly ;  but  my  husband  is  harder 
nor  I,  and  he  said,  ^  Cheer  up,  Mr 
Digby ;  had  not  you  better  write  to 
your  friends.'" 

"^  Friends  !*  said  the  gentleman,  in 
such  a  voice !  *  Friends  I  have  but 
one,  and  I  am  going  to  Him  !  I  can- 
not take  her  there ! '  Then  he'  seemed 
suddenly  to  recollect  hisself,  and 
called  for  his  clothes,  and  rummaged 
in  the  pockets  as  if  looking  for  some 
address,  and  could  not  find  it.    He 
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seemed  a  forgetful  kind  of  gentle- 
man, and  his  hands  were  what  I 
call  helpless  hands,  sir  I  And  then  he 
gasped  oat,  *•  Stop — stop  I  I  never  had 
the  address.  Write  to  Lord  Les — ', 
something  like  Lord  Lester — bat  we 
conid  not  make  oat  the  name.  Indeed 
he  did  not  finish  it,  for  there  was  a 
rash  of  blood  to  his  lips ;  and  though 
he  seemed  sensible  when  he  recover- 
ed, (and  knew  as  and  his  little  girl 
too,  till  he  went  off  smiling,)  he  never 
spoke  word  more.'* 

"  Poor  man,"  said  Leonard,  wiping 
his  eyes.  *'  But  his  little  girl  surely 
remembers  the  name  that  he  did  not 
finish  ?  " 

"No.  She  says,  he  must  have 
meant  a  gentleman  whom  they  had 
met  in  the  Park  not  long  ago,  who 
was  very  kind  to  her  father,  and  was 
Lord  something ;  but  she  don't  re- 
member the  name,  for  she  never  saw 
him  before  or  since,  and  her  father 
talked  very  little  about  any  one  late- 
ly, but  thought  he  should  find  some 
kind  friends  at  Screwstown,  and  tra- 
velled down  there  with  her  from 
Lunnon.  But  she  supposes  he  was 
disappointed,  for  he  went  out,  came 
back,  and  merely  told  her  to  put  up 
the  things,  as  they  must  go  back  to 
Lunnon.  And  on  his  way  there  he 
— died.  Hush,  what's  that  ?  I  hope 
she  did  not  overhear  us.  No,  we 
were  talking  low.  She  has  the  next 
room  to  your'n,  sir.  I  thought  I 
heard  her  sobbing.    Hush  1" 

"  In  the  next  room  ?  I  hear 
nothing.  Well,  with  your  leave,  I 
will  speak  to  her  before  I  quit  you. 
And  had  her  father  no  money  with 
him?" 

"  Yes,  a  few  sovereigns,  sir ;  they 
paid  for  his  funeral,  and  there  is  a 
little  left  still,  enough  to  take  her  to 
town ;  for  my  husband  said,  says  he, 
^  Hannah,  the  widow  gave  her  mite^ 
and  we  mast  not  take  the  orphan's  ;  * 
and  my  husband  is  a  hard  man,  too, 
sir.    Bless  him !" 

*^  Let  me  take  your  hand,  ma'am. 
God  reward  you  both." 

"La,  sir  I — why,  even  Dr  Dose- 
well  said,  rather  grumpily  though, 
*  Never  mind  my  bill ;  but  don't  call 
me  np  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
again,  without  knowing  a  little  more 
about  people.'  And  I  never  afore  knew 
Dr  DoseweU  go  withont  his  bill  being 


paid.    He  said  it  was  a  trick  o'  the 
other  Doctor  to  spite  him." 

"  What  other  Doctor  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  gentleman,  who 
got  out  with  Mr  Digby  when  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  stayed  till  the 
next  morning ;  and  our  Doctor  says 
his  name  is  Morgan,  and  he  lives  in 
— Lunnon,  and  is  a  homy — something  " 

"  Homicide,"  suggested  Leonard 
ignorantly. 

"  Ah — homicide  ;  something  like 
that,  only  a  deal  longer  and  worse. 
But  he  left  some  of  the  tiniest  little  * 
balls  you  ever  see,  sir,  to  give  the 
child  ;  but,  bless  you,  they  did  her  no 
good — how  should  they  ?  " 

"  Tiny  balls,  oh — homoeopathist — I 
understand.  And  the  Doctor  was 
kind  to  her;  perhaps  he  may  help 
her.     Have  you  written  to  him  ?" 

"But  we  don't  know  his  address, 
and  Lunnon  is  a  vast  place,  sir." 

"  I  am  going  to  London,  and  will 
find  it  out." 

"  Ah,  sir,  you  seem  very  kind ;  and 
sin'  she  must  go  to  Lunnon,  (for  what 
can  we  do  with  her  here?— she's  too 
genteel  for  service,)  I  wish  she  was 
going  with  you." 

"  With  me  1 "  said  Leonard  startled : 
"  with  me !     Well,  why  not?" 

"I  am  sure  she  conies  of  good 
blood,  sir.  You  would  have  known 
her  father  was  quite  the  gentleman, 
only  to  see  him  die,  sir.  He  went  off 
so  kind  and  civil  like,  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  to  give  so  much  trouble — 
quite  a  gentleman,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  And  so  are  you,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
said  the  landlady,  curtseying ;  "  I 
know  what  gentlefolk  be.  Tve  been 
a  housekeeper  in  the  first  of  families  in 
this  very  shire,  sir,  though  I  can't 
say  I've  served  in  Lunnon ;  and  so,  as 
gentlefolks  know  each  other,  I've  no 
doubt  you  could  find  out  her  relations. 
Dear — dear  I    Coming,  coming  I" 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  for  the 
hostess,  and  she  hurried  away.  The 
farmers  and  drovers  were  beginning 
to  depart,  and  their  bills  were  to  bo 
made  out  and  paid.  Leonard  saw  his 
hostess  no  more  that  night.  The  last 
hip— hip — hurrah,  was  heard ;  some 
toast,  perhaps  to  the  health  of  the 
county  members  ; — and  the  chamber 
of  woe,  beside  Leonard's,  rattled  with 
the  shout.  By-and-by  bU^wc^  ^t^^w- 
ally  succeeded  the  \axio\iA  ^m^o^wvx. 
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Boands  below.  The  carts  and  gigs 
rolled  away;  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on 
the  road  ceased ;  there  was  then  a 
dumb  dull  sound  as  of  locking-up,  and 
low  humming  voices  below,  and  foot- 
steps mounting  the  stairs  to  bed,  with 
now  and  then  a  drunken  hiccup  or 
maudlin  laugh,  as  some  conquered 
TOtary  of  Bacchus  was  fairly  carried 
up  to  his  domicile. 

All,  then,  at  last  was  silent,  just  as 
the  clock  from  the  church  sounded 
the  stroke  of  eleven. 

Leonard,  meanwhile,  had  been  look- 
ing over  his  MSS.  There  was  first  a 
project  for  an  improvement  on  the 
steam-engine — a  project  that  had  long 
lain  in  his  mind,  begun  with  the  first 
knowledge  of  mechanics  that  he  had 
gleaned  from  his  purchases  of  the 
Tinker.  He  put  that  aside  now — it 
required  too  great  an  effort  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty  to  re-examine.  He 
glanced  less  hastily  over  a  collection 
of  essays  on  various  subjects,  some 
that  he  thought  indifferent,  some  that 
he  thought  good.  He  then  lingered 
over  a  collection  of  verses,  written  in 
his  best  hand  with  loving  care — verses 
first  inspired  by  his  perusal  of  Nora's 
melancholy  memorials.  These  verses 
were  as  a*  diary  of  his  heart  and  his 
fancy — those  deep  unwitnessed  strug- 
gles which  the  boyhood  of  all  more 
thoughtful  natures  has  pa<)sed  in  its 
brightyet  mirky  storm  of  the  cloud  and 
the  lightuing  flash ;  though  but  few  boys 
pause  to  record  the  crisis  from  which 
slowly  emerges  Man.  And  these  first 
desultory  grapplings  with  the  fugitive 
airy  images  that  flit  through  the  dim 
chambers  of  the  brain,  had  become 
with  each  effort  more  sustained  and 
vigorous,  till  the  phantoms  were 
spelled,  the  flying  ones  arrested,  the 
Immaterial  seized,  and  clothed  with 
Form.  Gazing  on  his  \sL»i  effort, 
Leonard  felt  that  there  at  length 
spoke  forth  the  Poet.  It  was  a  work 
which,  though  as  jet  but  half  com- 
pleted, came  from  a  strong  hand  ;  not 
that  shadow  trembling  on  unsteady 


waters,  which  is  but  the  pale  reflex 
and  imitation  of  some  bright  mind, 
sphered  out  of  reach  and  afar ;  but  an 
original  substance — a  life — a  thing  of 
the  Creative  Faculty — breathing  back 
already  the  breath  it  had  received. 
This  work  had  paused  during  Leo- 
nard!s  residence  with  Mr  Avenel,  or 
had  only  now  and  then,  in  stealth, 
and  at  night,  received  a  rare  touch. 
Now,  as  with  a  fresh  eye,  he  re- 
perused  it ;  and  with  that  strange,  in- 
nocent admiration,  not  of  self— (for 
a  man*s  work  is  not,  alas !  himself — 
it  is  the  beatified  and  idealised 
essence,  extracted  he  knows  not  how 
from  his  own  human  elements  of  clay) 
— ^ulmu-ation  known  bnt  to  poets — 
their  purest  delight,  often  their  sola 
reward.  And  then,  with  a  warmer 
and  more  earthly  beat  of  his  full 
heart,  he  rushed  in  fancy  to  the  Great 
City,  where  all  rivers  of  Fame  meet, 
but  not  to  be  merged  and  lost — sally- 
ing forth  again,  individualised  and 
separate,  to  flow  through  that  one 
vast  Thought  of  God  which  we  call 
TiiK  World. 

He  put  up  his  papers ;  and  opened 
his  window,  as  was  his  ordinary 
custom,  before  he  retired  to  rest— for 
be  had  many  odd  habits ;  and  he  loved 
to  look  out  into  the  night  when  he 
prayed.  His  soul  seemed  to  escape 
from  the  body — to  mount  on  the  air — 
to  gain  more  rapid  access  to  the 
far  Throne  in  the  Infinite — when  his 
breath  went  forth  among  the  winds, 
and  his  eyes  rested  fixed  on  the  stars, 
of  Heaven. 

So  the  boy  prayed  silently;  and 
after  his  prayer  he  was  about  linger- 
ingly  to  close  the  lattice,  when  he 
heard  distinctly  sobs  close  at  hand. 
He  paused,  and  held  his  breath ;  then 
looked  gently  out ;  the  casement  next 
his  own  was  also  open.  Some  one 
was  also  at  watch  by  that  casement — 
perhaps  also  praying.  He  listened 
yet  more  intently,  and  caught,  soft 
and  low,  the  wordd,  *'  Father — ^father 
— do  you  hear  me  nowV* 


CHAPTER  TI. 


Leonard  opened  his  door  and  stoic  touch  was  on  the  handle,  he  drew 

towards  that  of  the  room  adjoining ;  back.    Child  though  the  mourner  waa, 

for  his  first  natural  impulse  had  been  her  sorrows  were  rendered  vet  mora 

to  enter  and  oonaole.    Bnt  when  hli  sacred  from  intrusion  by  her  les. 
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Something,  he  knew  not  what,  in  his 
young  ignorance,  withheld  him  from 
the  threshold.  To  have  crossed  it 
then  woald  have  seemed  to  him  pro- 
fanation. So  he  returned,  and  for 
hours  yet  he  occasionally  heard  the 
sobs,  till  they  died  away,  and  child- 
hood wept  itself  to  sleep. 

But  the  next  morning,  when  he 
heard  his  neighbour  astir,  he  knocked 
gently  at  her  door :  there  was  no  an- 
swer. He  entered  softly,  and  saw  her 
seated  very  listlessly  in  the  centre  of 
the  room — as  if  it  had  no  familiar  nook 
or  corner  as  the  rooms  of  home  have— 
her  hands  drooping  on  her  lap,  and  her 
eyes  gazing  desolately  on  the  floor. 
Then  he  approached  and  spoke  to 
her. 

Helen  was  very  subdued,  and  very 
silent.  Her  tears  seemed  dried  up ; 
and  it  was  long  before  she  gave  sign 
or  token  that  she  heeded  him.  At 
length,  however,  he  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  her  interest;  and 
the  first  symptom  of  his  success  was 
in  the  quiver  of  her  lip,  and  the  over- 
flow of  the  downcast  eyes. 

By  little  and  little  he  wormed  him- 
self into  her  confidence ;  and  she  told 
him,  in  broken  whispers,  her  simple 
story.  But  what  moved  him  the  most 
was,  that,  beyond  her  sense  of  loneli- 
ness, she  did  not  seem  to  feel  her  own 
unprotected  state.  She  mourned  the 
object  she  had  nursed,  and  heeded, 
and  cherished;  for  she  had  been 
rather  the  protectress  than  the  pro- 
tected to  the  helpless  dead.  He 
could  not  gain  from  her  any  more 
satisfactory  information  than  the 
landlady  had  already  imparted,  as  to 
her  friends  and  prospects ;  but  she 
permitted  him  passively  to  look  among 
the  efiects  her  father  had  left— save 
only  that  if  his  hand  touched  some- 
thing that  seemed  to  her  associations 
especially  holy,  she  waved  him  back, 
or  drew  it  quickly  away.  There 
were  many  bills  receipted  in  the  name 
of  Captain  Digby — old  yellow  faded 
music- scores  for  the  flute — extracts 
of  Parts  from  Prompt  Books — gay 
parts  of  lively  comedies,  in  which 
heroes   have  so  noble   a  contempt 


for  money — fit  heroes  for  a  Sheridan 
and  a  Farquhar ;— -close  by  these 
were  several  pawnbrokers*  tickets ; 
and,  not  arrayed  smoothly,  but 
crumpled  up,  as  if  with  an  indignant 
nervous  clutch  of  the  old  helpless 
hands,  some  two  or  three  letters.  He 
asked  Helenas  permission  to  glance  at 
these,  for  they  might  give  a  clue  to 
friends.  Helen  gave  the  permission  by 
a  silent  bend  of  the  head.  The  let- 
ters, however,  were  but  short  and 
freezing  answers  from  what  appeared 
to  be  distant  connections  or  former 
friends,  or  persons  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased had  applied  for  some  situation. 
They  were  all  very  disheartening  in 
their  tone.  Leonard  next'  endea- 
voured to  refresh  Helen's  memory  as 
to  the  name  of  the  nobleman  which 
had  been  last  on  her  father's  lips; 
but  there  he  failed  wholly.  For  it 
may  be  remembered  that  Lord 
L*£strange,  when  he  pressed  his  loan 
on  Mr  Digby,  and  subsequently  told 
that  gentleman  to  address  to  him  at 
Mr£gerton's,had,from  a  natural  deli- 
cacy, sent  the  child  on,  that  she  might 
not  hear  the  charity  bestowed  on  the 
father;  and  Helen  said  truly,  that  Mr 
Digby  had  sunk  into  a  habitual  silence 
on  all  his  a£fairs  latterly.  She  might 
have  heard  her  father  mention  the 
name,  but  she  had  not  treasured  it 
up ;  all  she  could  say  was,  that  she 
should  know  the  stranger  again  if  she 
met  him,  and  his  dog  too.  Seeing 
that  the  child  had  grown  calm,  Leo- 
nard was  then  going  to  leave  the 
room,  in  order  to  confer  with  the 
hostess ;  when  she  rose  suddenly 
though  noiselessly,  and  put  her  little 
hand  in  his,  as  if  to  detain  him.  She 
did  not  say  a  word — the  action  said 
all — said,  *^  Do  not  desert  me."  And 
Leonard's  heart  rushed  to  his  lips, 
and  he  answered  to  the  action,  as  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  her  cheek, 
"  Orphan,  will  you  go  with  me  ?  We 
have  one  Father  yet  to  both  of  us, 
and  He  will  guide  us  on  earth.  I  am 
fatherless  like  you."  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  his — looked  at  him  long — and 
then  leant  her  head  confidingly  on  his 
strong  young  shoulder. 


CHAPTER  Til. 


At  noon  that  same  day,  the  young    to  London.    The  bo«t  \\%A.  «X  ^t^V.  ^ 
man  and  the  child  were  on  their  road    little  demoned  at  ti\ia\\xi%  ^<«\<^x^  na 
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80  yoang  a  companion ;  bat  Leonard, 
in  hU  happy  ignorance,  had  tallced  so 
sanguinely  of  finding  out  this  lord,  or 
some  adequate  protection  for  the 
child;  and  in  so  grand  a  strain,  though 
with  all  sincerity — had  spoken  of  his 
own  great  prospects  in  the  metropolis, 
(he  did  not  say  what  they  were!) — 
that  had  he  been  the  craftiest  impostor 
he  could  not  more  have  taken  in  the 
rustic  host.  And  while  the  landlady 
still  cherished  the  illusive  fancy,  that 
all  gentlefolks  must  know  each  other 
in  London,  as  they  did  in  a  county, 
the  landlord  believed,  at  least,  that 
a  young  man  so  respectably  dressed, 
although  but  a  foot -traveller — who 
talked  in  so  confident  a  tone,  and 
who  was  so  williog  to  undertake 
what  might  be  rather  a  burthensome 
charge,  unless  he  saw  how  to  rid 
himself  of  it— would  be  sure  to  have 
friends,  older  and  wiser  than  himself, 
who  would  judge  what  could  best  be 
done  for  the  or|>han. 

And  what  was  the  host  to  do 
with  her?  Better  this  volunteered 
escort,  at  least,  than  vaguely  passing 
her  on  from  parish  to  parish,  and 
leaving  her  friendless  at  last  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Helen,  too, 
smiled  for  the  first  time  on  being 
asked  her  wishes,  and  again  put  her 
hand  In  Leonardos.  In  short,  so  it 
was  settled. 

The  little  girl  made  up  a  bundle  of 
the  things  she  most  prized  or  needed. 
Leonard  did  not  feel  the  additional 
load,  as  he  slung  it  to  his  knapsack : 
the  rest  of  the  luggage  was  to  be 
sent  to  London  as  soon  as  Leonard 
wrote,  (which  he  promised  to  do 
soon,)  and  gave  an  address. 

Helen  paid  her  last  visit  to  the 
churchyard ;  and  she  joined  her  com- 
panion as  he  stood  on  the  road,  with- 
out the  solemn  precincts.  And  now 
they  had  gone  on  some  hours;  and 
when  he  asked  if  she  were  tired,  she 
still  answered  **  No."  But  I^onard 
was  merciful,  and  made  their  day's 
joamey  short ;  and  it  took  them  some 
days  to  reach  rx>ndon.  By  the  long 
lonely  way,  they  grew  so  intimate  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  they 
called  each  other  brother  and  sister ; 
and  Leonard,  to  his  delight,  found 
that  as  her  grief,  with  the  bodily 
1  mt  and  the  change  of  scene, 

Biutsd  from  its  fim  iotenseoess 


and  its  insensibility  to  other  impres- 
sions, she  developed  a  quickness  of 
comprehension  far  beyond  her  years. 
Poor  child  I  t/tat  had  been  forced  upon 
her  by  Necessity.  And  she  under- 
stood him  in  his  spiritual  consolations, 
— half  poetical,  half  religious ;  and 
she  listened  to  his  own  tale,  and  the 
story  of  his  self-education  and  solitary 
struggles— those,  too,  she  understood. 
But  when  he  burst  out  with  his 
enthusiasm,  his  glorious  hopes,  his 
confidence  in  the  fate  before  them, 
then  she  would  shake  her  head  very 
quietly  and  very  sadly.  Did  she 
comprehend  them  f  Alas  I  perhaps 
too  well.  She  knew  more  as  to  real 
life  than  he  did.  Leonard  was  at 
first  their  juint  treasurer;  but  before 
the  second  day  was  over,  Helen 
seemed  to  discover  that  he  was  too 
lavbh ;  and  she  told  him  so,  with  a 
prudent  grave  look,  putting  her  hand 
on  his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
an  inn  to  dine ;  and  the  gravity 
would  have  been  comic,  but  that 
the  eyts  through  their  moisture 
were  so  meek  and  grateful.  She 
felt  he  was  about  to  incur  that 
ruinous  extravagance  on  her  account. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  purse  found 
its  way  into  her  keeping,  and  then 
she  looked  proud  and  in  her  natural 
element. 

Ah !  what  happy  meals  under  her 
care  were  provided :  so  much  more 
enjoyable  than  in  dull,  sanded  inn 
parlours,  swarming  with  flies  and 
reeking  with  stale  tobacco.  She 
would  leave  him  at  the  entrance  of  a 
village,  bound  forward,  and  cater, 
and  return  with  a  little  basket  and  a 
pretty  blue  jug  —  which  she  had 
bought  on  the  road — the  last  filled 
with  new  milk ;  the  first  with  new 
bread  and  some  special  dainty  in 
radishes  or  water-cresses.  And  she 
had  such  a  talent  for  finding  out  the 
prettiest  spot  whereon  to  halt  and 
dine :  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  a 
wood — so  still,  it  was  like  a  forest 
in  fairy  tales,  the  hare  stealing 
through  the  alleys,  or  the  squirrd 
peeping  at  them  from  the  boughs; 
sometimes  by  a  little  brawling  stream, 
with  the  fishes  seen  under  the  clear 
wave,  and  shooting  round  the  crumbs 
thrown  to  them.  They  made  an 
Arcadia  of  the  dull  road  op  to  their 
dread  Thermopyla — the  war  against 
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seemed  a  forgetful  kind  of  gentle- 
man, and  his  hands  were  what  I 
call  helpless  hands,  sir !  And  then  he 
gasped  out,  '  Stop— stop  I  I  never  had 
the  address.  Write  to  Lord  Les — \ 
something  like  Lord  Lester — but  we 
conld  not  make  out  the  name.  Indeed 
he  did  not  finish  it,  for  there  was  a 
rash  of  blood  to  his  lips ;  and  though 
be  seemed  sensible  when  he  recover- 
ed, (and  knew  us  and  his  little  girl 
too,  till  he  went  ofif  smiling,)  he  never 
spoke  word  more.'* 

*'  Poor  man,"  said  Leonard,  wiping 
his  eyes.  **  But  his  little  girl  surely 
remembers  the  name  that  he  did  not 
finish  ?  " 

^*No.  She  says,  he  must  have 
meant  a  gentleman  whom  they  had 
met  in  the  Park  not  long  ago,  who 
was  very  kind  to  her  father,  and  was 
Lord  something;  but  she  don't  re- 
member the  name,  for  she  never  saw 
bim  before  or  since,  and  her  father 
talked  very  little  about  any  one  late- 
ly, but  thought  he  should  find  some 
kind  friends  at  Screwstown,  and  tra- 
velled down  there  with  her  from 
Lnnnon.  But  she  supposes  he  was 
disappointed,  for  he  went  out,  came 
back,  and  merely  told  her  to  put  up 
the  things,  as  they  must  go  back  to 
Lannon.  And  on  his  way  there  he 
— died.  Hush,  what's  that  ?  I  hope 
she  did  not  overhear  us.  No,  we 
were  talking  low.  She  has  the  next 
room  to  your'n,  sir.  I  thought  I 
heard  her  sobbing.    Hush  I" 

^^  In  the  next  room  ?  I  hear 
nothing.  Well,  with  your  leave,  I 
will  speak  to  her  before  I  quit  you. 
And  had  her  father  no  money  with 
him?" 

"  Yes,  a  few  sovereigns,  sir ;  they 
paid  for  his  funeral,  and  there  is  a 
little  left  still,  enough  to  take  her  to 
town ;  for  my  husband  said,  says  he, 

*  Hannah,  the  widow  gave  her  mite^ 
and  we  most  not  take  the  orphan's  ; ' 
and  my  husband  is  a  hard  man,  too, 
sir.    Bless  him  I" 

**  Let  me  take  your  hand,  ma'am. 
God  reward  you  both." 

"La,  sir  I — why,  even  Dr  Dose- 
well   said,    rather  grumpily  though, 

*  Never  mind  my  bill ;  but  don't  call 
me  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
again,  without  knowing  a  little  more 
about  people.'  And  I  never  afore  kuew 
I>r  DoseweU  go  without  his  bill  being 


paid.    He  said  it  was  a  trick  o'  the 
other  Doctor  to  spite  him." 

"  What  other  Doctor  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  gentleman,  who 
got  out  with  Mr  Digby  when  he 
was  taken  ill,  and  stayed  till  the 
next  morning ;  and  our  Doctor  says 
his  name  is  Morgan,  and  he  lives  in 
— Lunnon,  and  is  a  homy — something  " 

"  Homicide,"  suggested  Leonard 
Ignorantly. 

"  Ah — homicide  ;  something  like 
that,  only  a  deal  longer  and  worse. 
But  he  left  some  of  the  tiniest  little  * 
balls  you  ever  see,  sir,  to  give  the 
child  ;  but,  bless  you,  they  did  her  no 
good — how  should  they  ?  " 

*'  Tiny  balls,  oh — homoeopathist — I 
understand.  And  the  Doctor  was 
kind  to  her;  perhaps  he  may  help 
her.    Have  you  written  to  him  ?" 

"  But  we  don't  know  his  address, 
and  Lunnon  is  a  vast  place,  sir." 

"  I  am  going  to  London,  and  will 
find  it  out." 

**  Ah,  sir,  you  seem  very  kind ;  and 
sin'  she  roust  go  to  Lunnon,  (for  what 
can  we  do  with  her  here?— she's  loo 
genteel  for  service,)  I  wish  she  was 
going  with  you." 

"  With  me  I"  said  Leonard  startled : 
"  with  me !    Well,  why  not  ?  " 

"I  am  sure  she  conies  of  good 
blood,  sir.  You  would  have  known 
her  father  was  quite  the  gentleman, 
only  to  see  him  die,  sir.  He  went  off 
so  kind  and  civil  like,  as  if  he  was 
ashamed  to  give  so  much  trouble — 
quite  a  gentleman,  if  ever  there  was 
one.  And  so  are  you,  sir,  I'm  sure," 
said  the  landlady,  curtseying;  "I 
know  what  gentlefolk  be.  I've  been 
a  housekeeper  in  the  first  of  families  in 
this  very  shire,  sir,  though  I  can't 
say  I've  served  in  Lunnon ;  and  so,  as 
gentlefolks  know  each  other,  I've  no 
doubt  you  could  find  out  her  relations. 
Dear — dear!    Coming,  coming!" 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  for  the 
hostess,  and  she  hurried  away.  The 
farmers  and  drovers  were  beginning 
to  depart,  and  their  bills  were  to  bo 
made  out  and  paid.  Leonard  saw  his 
hostess  no  more  that  night.  The  last 
hip — hip^hurrah,  was  heard ;  some 
toast,  perhaps  to  the  health  of  the 
county  members ; — and  the  chamber 
of  woe,  beside  Leonard's,  rattled  with 
the  shout.  By-and-by  aVVeviefe  \gc«A\x- 
ally  succeeded  tbe  \ano\>a  ^X&^qh^vvx. 
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"Why?"  echoed  Helen,  with  a 
smile,  and  she  held  np  the  porse. 

"  Pooh  !  always  that  horrid  purse ; 
as  if,  too,  we  were  not  going  to  fill  it. 
Did  not  I  tell  you  the  story  of  For- 
tunio  ?  Well,  at  all  events,  we  will 
go  first  to  the  neighbourhood  where 
yon  last  lived,  and  learn  there  all  we 
can ;  and  then  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, I  will  see  this  Dr  Morgan,  and 
find  out  the  Lord — " 

The  tears  started  to  Helen's  soft 
eyes.  "  You  want  to  get  rid  of  me 
soon,  brother." 

"  1 1  ah,  I  feel  so  happy  to  have 
yon  with  me,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
had  pined  for  yon  all  my  life,  and  yon 
had  come  at  last ;  for  I  never  had 
brother,  nor  sister,  nor  any  one  to 
love,  that  was  not  older  than  myself, 
except — " 

"  Except  the  young  lady  you  told 
me  of,"  said  Helen,  turning  away  her 
face  ;  for  children  are  very  jealous. 

**  Yes,  I  loved  her,  love  her  still. 
But  that  was  different,"  said  I^onard, 
with  a  heightened  colour.  ^*  I  could 
never  have  talked  to  her  as  to  you  : 
to  you  I  open  my  whole  heart ;  you 
are  my  little  Muse,  Helen.  I  confess 
to  you  my  wild  whims  and  fancies  as 
frankly  as  if  I  were  writing  poetry." 
As  he  said  this,  a  step  was  heard, 
and  a  shadow  fell  over  the  stream. 
A  belated  angler  appeared  on  the 
margin,  drawing  his  line  impatiently 
across  the  water,  as  if  to  worry  some 
dozing  fish  into  a  bite  before  it  finally 
settled  itself  for  the  night.  Absorbed 
in  his  occupation,  the  angler  did  not 
observe  the  young  persons  on  the 
sward  nnder  the  tree,  and  he  halted 
there,  close  upon  them. 

**  Curse  that  perch ! "  said  he  aloud. 

"  Take  care,  sir,"  cried  Leonard  ; 
for  the  man,  in  stepping  back,  nearly 
trod  upon  Helen. 

The  angler  turned.  "  What's  the 
matter?  Hist  I  you  have  frightened 
my  perch.    Keep  still,  can't  you  ?  " 

Helen  drew  herself  out  of  the  way, 
and  Leonard  remained  motionless. 
He  remembered  Jackeymo,  and  felt  a 
sympathy  for  the  angler. 

'^  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  perch, 
that ! "  muttered  the  stranger,  solilo- 
quising. *^  It  has  the  devil's  own 
luck.  It  must  have  been  bom  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  its  month,  that 
(  1  perch  I    I  shall  never  catch 


it — never!  Ha! — no — only  a  weed. 
I  give  it  up."  With  this,  he  indig- 
nantly jerked  his  rod  from  the  water, 
and  began  to  disjoint  it.  While 
leisurely  engaged  in  this  occupation, 
he  turned  to  Leonard. 

*'  Humph  !  are  you  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  stream,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Leonard.  "  I 
never  saw  it  before." 

Angler,  (solemnly.)  — "  Then, 
young  man,  take  my  advice,  and  do 
not  give  way  to  its  fascinations.  Sir, 
I  am  a  martyr  to  this  stream  ;  it  has 
been  the  Dalilah  of  my  existence." 

Leonard,  f  interested,  the  last  sen- 
tence seemed  to  him  poetical.) — "The 
Dalilah  1  Sir,  the  Dalilah  I " 

Angler. — "  The  Dalilah.  Young 
man,  listen,  and  be  warned  by  ex- 
ample. When  I  was  about  your  age, 
I  first  came  to  this  stream  to  fish. 
Sir,  on  that  fatal  day,  about  3  p.  m., 
I  hooked  up  a  fish — such  a  big  one, 
it  must  have  weighed  a  pound  and  a 
half.  Sir,  it  was  that  length ;"  and 
the  angler  put  finger  to  wrist.  "  And 
just  when  I  had  got  it  nearly  ashore, 
by  the  very  place  where  you  are  sit- 
ting, on  that  shelving  bank,  young 
man,  the  line  broke,  and  the  perch 
twisted  himself  among  those  roots, 
and — caco-daimon  that  he  was — ran 
ofiT,  hook  and  all.  Well,  that  fish 
haunted  me  ;  never  before  had  I  seen 
such  a  fish.  Minnows  I  had  caught 
in  the  Thames  and  elsewhere,  also 
gudgeons,  and  occasionally  a  dace. 
But  a  fish  like  that— a  PERCH 
— all  his  fins  up,  like  the  sails  of  a 
man-of-war — a  monster  perch — a 
whale  of  a  perch  ! — No,  never  till  then 
had  I  known  what  leviathans  lie  hid 
within  the  deeps.  I  could  not  sleep 
till  I  had  returned ;  and  again,  sir, — I 
caught  that  perch.  And  this  time  I 
pulled  him  fairly  out  of  the  water. 
He  escaped  ;  and  how  did  he  escape? 
Sir,  he  left  his  eye  behind  him  on  the 
hook.  Years,  long  years,  have  pass- 
ed since  then  ;  but  never  shall  I  forget 
the  agony  of  that  moment." 

Leonard. — "To  the  perch,  sir?" 

Angler. — "  Perch  I  agony  to  him  ! 
He  enjoyed  it: — agony  to  me.  I  gazed 
on  that  eye,  and  the  eye  looked  as  sly 
and  as  wicked  as  if  it  was  laughing 
in  my  face.  Well,  sir,  I  had  heard 
that  there  is  no  better  bait  for  a  perch 
than  a  perch's  eye.    I  adjusted  that 
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eye  on  the  hook,  ftnd  dropped  in  the 
Ihie  gently.  The  water  was  nnusaally 
clear;  in  two  minates  I  saw  that  perch 
retnm.  He  approached  the  hook ;  he 
recognised  his  eye — frisked  his  tail — 
made  a  plunge — and,  as  I  live,  carried 
off  the  eje,  safe  and  sound  ;  and  I  saw 
him  digesting  it  by  the  side  of  that 
water-lily.  The  mocking  fiend! 
Seven  times  since  that  day,  in  the 
course  of  a  varied  and  eventful  life, 
have  I  caught  that  perch,  and  seven 
times  has  that  perch  escaped." 

Lkonard,  (astonished.)  —  '^  It 
can't  be  the  same  perch ;  perches 
are  very  tender  fish — a  hook  inside  of 
it,  and  an  eye  hooked  out  of  it — no 
perch  could  withstand  such  havoc  in 
its  constitution." 

Angler,  (with  an  appearance  of 
awe.)— ^^  It  does  seem  supernatural. 
But  it  is  that  perch  ;  for  harkye,  sir, 
there  is  only  one  perch  in  the  whole 
brook !  All  the  years  I  have  fished 
here,  I  have  never  caught  another 
perch  here ;  and  this  solitary  inmate 
of  the  watery  element  I  know  by  sight 
better  than  I  knew  my  own  lost 
father.  For  each  time  that  I  have 
raised  it  out  of  the  water,  its  profile 
has  been  turned  to  me,  and  I  have  seen, 
with  ashndder,  that  it  has  had  only — 
One  Eye  1  It  is  a  most  mysterious  and 
a  most  diabolical  phenomenon  that 
perch  I  It  has  been  the  ruin  of  my 
prospects  in  life.  I  was  offered  a 
situation  in  Jamaica ;  I  could  not 
go,  with  that  perch  left  here  in  triumph. 
I  might  afterwai'ds  have  had  an  ap- 
pointment in  India,  but  I  could  not 
pnt  the  ocean  between  myself  and 
that  perch  :  thus  have  I  frittered 
away  my  existence  in  the  fatal  metro- 
polis of  my  native  land.  And  once 
reek,  from  February  to  December, 


I  come  hither — Good  Heavens !  if  I 
should  catch  the  perch  at  last,  the  occu- 
pation of  my  existence  will  be  gone.*' 

Leonard  gazed  curiously  at  the 
angler,  as  the  last  thus  mournfully 
concluded.  The  ornate  tarn  of  his 
periods  did  not  suit  with  his  costume. 
He  looked  woefully  threadbare  and 
shabby— a  genteel  sort  of  sbabbiness 
too — shabbiness  in  black.  There  was 
humour  in  the  corners  of  his  lip  ;  and 
his  hands,  though  they  did  not  seem 
very  clean — indeed  his  occupation  was 
not  friendly  to  such  niceties— were 
those  of  a  man  who  had  not  known 
manual  labour.  His  face  was  pale 
and  puffed,  but  the  tip  of  the  nose  was 
red.  He  did  not  seem  as  if  the  watery 
element  was  as  familiar  to  himself  as 
to  his  Dalilah — the  perch. 

"  Such  is  Life !  "  recommenced  the 
angler  in  a  moralising  toue,  as  he  slid 
his  rod  into  its  canvass  case.  **  If 
a  man  knew  what  it  was  to  fish  all 
one's  life  in  a  stream  that  has  only  one 
perch  1 — to  catch  that  one  perch  nine 
times  in  all,  and  nine  times  to  see  it 
fall  back  into  the  water,  plump; — if  a 
man  knew  what  it  was — why,  then" — 
Here  the  angler  looked  over  his 
shoulder  full  at  Leonard  —  "  why 
then,  young  sir,  he  would  know  what 
human  life  is  to  vain  ambition.  Good 
evening." 

Away  he  went,  treading  over  the 
daisies  and  king- cups.  Helenas  eyes 
followed  him  wistfully. 

**  What  a  strange  person ! "  said 
Leonard,  laughing. 

**  I  think  he  is  a  very  wise  one," 
murmured  Helen  ;  and  she  came  close 
up  to  Leonard,  and  took  his  hand  in 
both  hers,  as  if  she  felt  already  that 
he  was  in  need  of  the  Comforter — the 
line  broke,  and  the  perch  lost  I 


CHAPTER  IX. 


At  noon  the  next  day,  London  stole 
upon  them,  through  a  gloomy,  thick, 
oppressive  atmosphere.  For  where  is 
it  that  we  can  say  London  bursts  on 
the  sight?  It  stole  on  them  through 
ooe  of  its  fairest  and  most  gracious 
avennes  of  approach — ^by  the  stately 
gtrdens  of  Kensington  —  along  the 
side  of  Hyde  Park,  and  so  on  towards 
Camberliiod  Gate. 

Leonard  was  not  the  least  struck. 


And  yet,  with  a  very  little  money, 
and  a  very  little  taste,  it  would  be 
easy  to  render  this  entrance  to  London 
as  grand  and  as  imposing  as  that  to 
Paris  from  the  Champs  Elysees,  As 
they  came  near  the  Edgeware  Road, 
Helen  took  her  new  brother  by  the 
hand  and  guided  him.  For  she  knew 
all  that  neighbourhood,  and  she  was 
acquainted  with  a  lodging  near  that 
occupied  by  her  father,  (to  th(U  k 
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ing  itself,  she  coald  not  have  goue  for 
the  world,)  where  they  might  be 
honsed  cheaply. 

Bat  jast  then  the  sky,  so  dall  and 
overcast  since  momiDg,  seemed  one 
mass  of  black  cloud.  There  suddenly 
came  on  a  violent  storm  of  rain.  The 
boy  and  girl  took  rcfnge  in  a  covered 
mews,  in  a  street  rnnning  out  of  the 
Edgeware  Road.  This  shelter  soon 
became  crowded  ;  the  two  young  pil- 
grims crept  dose  to  the  wall,  apart 
from  the  rest ;  Leonard's  arm  round 
Helenas  waist,  sheltering  her  from  the 
rain  that  the  strong  wind  contending 
with  it  beat  in  through  the  passage. 
Presently  a  young  gentleman,  of  better 
mien  and  dress  than  the  other  refugees, 
entered,  not  hastily,  but  rather  with 
a  slow  and  proud  step,  as  if,  though  he 
deigned  to  take  shelter,  he  scorned  to 
run  to  it.  lie  glanced  somewhat 
haughtily  at  the  assembled  group — 
pas^  on  through  the  midst  of  it — 
came  near  Leonard — took  off  his  hat, 
and  shook  the  rain  from  its  brim.  His 
head  thus  uncovered,  left  all  his 
features  exposed ;  and  the  village 
youth  recognised,  at  the  first  glance, 
bis  old  victorious  assailant  on  the 
green  at  Ilazeldean. 

Yet  Randal  Leslie  was  altered. 
His  dark  cheek  was  as  thin  as  in 
boyhood,  and  even  yet  more  wasted 
by  intense  study  and  night  vigils ;  but 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  at  once 
more  refined  and  manly,  and  there 
was  a  steady  concentrated  light  in  his 
large  eye,  like  that  of  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  all  his 
thoughts  to  one  point.  lie  looked 
older  than  he  was.  He  was  dressed 
simply  in  black,  a  colour  which  be- 
came him  ;  and  altogether  his  aspect 
and  figure  were  not  showy  indeed,  but 
distinguished.  He  looked,  to  the 
common  eye,  a  gentleman ;  and  to  the 
more  observant,  a  scholar. 

Helter-skelter  !  —  pell-mell  I  the 
group  in  the  passage — now  pressed 
each  on  each— now  scattered  on  all 
sides— making  way — rushing  down 
the  mews — against  the  walls — as  a 
fiery  horse  darted  under  shelter ;  the 
rider,  a  young  man,  with  a  very 
handiM)me  face,  and  dressed  with 
that  peculiar  care  which  we  com- 
monly call  dandyism,  cried  out,  good 
hnmonredly,  *^  Don*t  be  afraid ;  the 
horse  sbanH  hurt  any  of  yoo— a  thou- 


sand pardons— so  ho  I  so  ho !  '*  He 
patted  the  horse,  and  it  stood  as  still 
as  a  statue,  filling  up  the  centre  of 
the  passage.  The  groups  resettled — 
Randal  approached  the  rider. 

"  Frank  Hazeldean  ! " 

*^  Ah — is  it  indeed  Randal  Leslie  1^ 

Frank  was  off  his  horse  in  a  moment, 
and  the  bridle  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  a  slim  prentice- boy  holding  a 
bundle. 

^*  My  dear  fellow,  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you.  How  lucky  it  was  that  I 
should  turn  in  here.  Not  like  me 
either,  for  I  don't  much  care  for  a 
ducking.  Staying  in  town,  Randal  ? '' 

^*  Yes,  at  your  uncle's,  Mr  Egerton. 
I  have  left  Oxford." 

"  For  good  ?  " 

**  For  good." 

*^But  you  have  not  taken  your 
degree,  I  think  ?  We  Etonians  all 
considered  you  booked  for  a  double 
first.  Oh  !  we  have  been  so  proud  of 
your  fame — you  carried  off  all  the 
prizes." 

*^  Not  all  ;  but  some,  certainly. 
Mr  Egerton  offered  me  ray  choice — to 
stay  for  my  degree,  or  to  enter  at 
once  into  the  Foreign  Office.  I  pre- 
ferred the  end  to  the  means.  For, 
after  all,  what  good  are  academical 
honours  but  as  the  entrance  to  life  ? 
To  enter  now,  is  to  save  a  step  in  a 
long  way,  Frank." 

^'  Ah  !  yon  were  always  ambitious, 
and  you  will  make  a  great  figure,  I 
am  sure." 

*'  Perhaps  so  —  if  I  work  for  it 
Knowledge  is  power! " 

Leonard  started. 

**  And  you,"  resumed  Randal,  look- 
ing with  some  curious  attention  at  his 
old  schoolfellow.  *^  You  never  came  to 
Oxford.  I  did  hear  you  were  going 
into  the  army." 

^*  I  am  in  the  Guards,"  said  Frank, 
trying  hard  not  to  look  too  conceited 
as  he  made  that  acknowledgment. 
**The  Governor  pished  a  little,  and 
wotdd  rather  I  had  come  to  live  with 
him  in  the  old  hall,  and  take  to  farm- 
ing. Time  enough  for  that  —  eh? 
By  Jove,  Randal,  how  pleasant  a 
thing  is  life  in  London !  Do  yon  go 
to  Almack's  to-night  ?  " 

*'  No ;  Wednesday  is  a  holiday  io 
the  House !  There  is  a  great  parlia- 
mentary dinner  at  Mr  Egeirton's. 
He  is  in  the  Cabinet  now,  yon  know ; 
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but  yon  don^t  see  much  of  yoar  uncle, 
I  think." 

'^  Oar  sets  are  different,"  said  the 
young  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
worthy  of  Bramraell.  "All  those 
parliamentary  fellows  are  devilish 
doll.  The  rain's  over.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  Governor  would  like 
me  to  call  at  Grosvenor  Square ;  but, 
pray  come  and  see  me;  here's  my 
card  to  remind  you ;  yon  must  dine 
at  our  mess.  Such  nice  fellows. 
"What  day  will  you  fix  ?  " 

"I  will  call  and  let  you  know. 
Don't  you  find  it  rather  expensive  in 
the  Guards?  I  remember  that  you 
thought  the  Governor,  as  you  call  him, 
used  to  chafe  a  little  when  you  wrote 
for  more  pocket-money ;  and  the  only 
time  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
you  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  was 
when  Mr  Hazeldean,  in  sending  you 
£5,  reminded  you  that  his  estates 
were  not  entailed — were  at  his  own 
disposal,  and  they  should  never  go  to 
an  extravagant  spendthrift.  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  threat,  that,  Frank." 

**  Oh  I "  cried  the  young  man, 
colouring  deeply,  "It  was  not  the 
threat  that  pained  me,  it  was  that 
my  father  could  think  so  meanly  of 
me  aa  to.  fancy  that — well — well,  but 
those  were  schoolboy  days.  And  my 
father  was  always  more  generous  than 
I  deserved.  We  must  see  a  good 
deal  of  each  other,  Randal.  How 
good-natured  you  were  at  Eton,  mak- 
ing my  longs  and  shorts  for  me;  I  shall 
never  forget  it.    Do  call  soon." 

Frank  swunghimself  into  his  saddle, 
and  rewarded  the  slim  youth  with  half- 


a-  crown ;  a  largess  four  times  more 
ample  than   his  father  would  have 
deemed  sufficient.      A  jerk  of  the 
reins  and  a  touch  of  the  heel — off 
bounded  the  fiery  horse  and  the  gay 
young  rider.    Randal  mused  ;  and  as 
the  r^n  had  now  ceased,  the  pas- 
sengers under  shelter  dispersed  and 
went  their  way.    Only  Randal,  Leo- 
nard, and  Helen  remained  behind. 
Then,  as  Randal,  still  musing,  lifted 
his  eyes,  they  fell  full  upon  Leonard's 
face.     He  started,  passed  his  hand 
quickly  over  his  brow — looked  again, 
hard  and  piercingly ;  and  the  change 
in  his  pale  cheek  to  a  shade  still  paler 
— a  quick  compression  and  nervous 
gnawing  of  his  lip— showed  that  he 
too  recognised  an   old  foe.       Then 
his  glance  ran  over  Leonard's  dress, 
which  was  somewhat  dust-stained,  but 
far  above  the  class  amongst  which  the 
peasant  was  bom.    Randal  raised  his 
brows  in  surprise,  and  with    a  smile 
slightly  supercilious — the  smile  stung 
Leonard :  and  with  a  slow  step  Randal 
left  the  passage,  and  took  his  way 
towards    Grosvenor    Square.      The 
Entrance  of  Ambition  was  clear  to 
him. 

Then  the  little  girl  once  more  took 
Leonard  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
through  rows  of  humble,  obscure, 
dreary  streets.  It  seemed  almost 
like  an  allegory  personified,  as  the 
sad,  silent  child  led  on  the  penniless 
and  low-bom  adventurer  of  genius 
by  the  squalid  shops,  and  through 
the  winding  lanes,  which  grew 
meaner  and  meaner,  till  both  their 
forms  vanished  from  the  view. 


CHAPTER  X. 


I 


"  But  do  come ;  change  your  dress, 
return  and  dine  with  me;  you  will 
have  just  time,  Harley.  You  will  meet 
the  most  eminent  men  of  our  party  ; 
surely  they  are  worth  your  study, 
philosopher  that  you  affect  to  be." 

Thus  said  Audley  Egerton  to  Lord 
L^Estrange,  with  whom  he  had  been 
riding  (after  the  toils  of  his  office.) 
The  two  gentlemen  were  in  Audley's 
library.  Mr  Egerton,  as  usual,  but- 
toned np,  seated  in  his  chair,  in  the 
erect  poetnre  of  a  man  who  scorns 
*^  in^orioos  ease."  Harley,  as  usual, 
thrown  at  length  on  the  sofa,  his  long 
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hair  in  careless  curls,  his  neckcloth 
loose,  his  habiliments  flowing— «/>ii/J^a: 
munditiis,  indeed — his  grace  all  his 
own ;  seemingly  negligent,  never 
slovenly ;  at  ease  everywhere  and 
with  every  one,  even  with  Mr  Aud- 
ley Egerton,  who  chilled  or  awed  the 
ease  out  of  most  people. 

"Nay,  my  dear  Audley,  forgive 
me.  But  your  eminent  men  are  all 
men  of  one  idea,  and  that  not  a  di- 
verting one — politics!  politics!  poli- 
tics I    The  storm  in  the  saucer." 

"  But  what  is  your  life,  Harley?— 
the  saucer  without  the  storm  ?  " 
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"Do  yon  know,  that*s  very  well 
said,  Andley;  I  did  not  think  yon 
had  80  mnch  liveliness  of  repartee. 
.  Life— life  I  it  is  insipid,  it  is  shallow. 
No  lanncbing  Argosies  in  the  sancer. 
Andley,  I  have  the  oddest  fancy — " 

"  That  of  course,"  said  Andley 
drily;  "you  never  have  any  other. 
What  is  the  new  one  ?  " 

Harlkt,  (with  great  gravity.) — 
"  Do  yon  believe  in  Mesmerism  ?  " 

AuDLEY. — "  Certainly  not." 

Harley. — "  If  it  were  in  the 
power  of  an  animal  magnetiser  to 
get  me  out  of  my  own  skin  into 
somebody  else's  I  That's  my  fancy ! 
I  am  so  tired  of  myself— so  tired  !  I 
have  run  through  all  my  ideas — know 
every  one  of  them  by  heart;  when 
some  pretentions  impostor  of  an  idea 
perks  itself  up  and  says,  ^  Look  at 
me,  Vm  a  new  acquaintance ' — I  just 
give  it  a  nod,  and  say,  ^  Not  at  all, 
yon  have  only  got  a  new  coat  on ; 
YOU  are  the  same  old  wretch  that  has 
Dored  me  these  last  twenty  years; 
get  away.*  But  if  one  could  be  in  a 
new  skin !  if  I  conld  be  for  half-an- 
honr  your  tall  porter,  or  one  of  your 
eminent  matter-of-fact  men,  I  should 
then  really  travel  into  a  new  world.* 
Every  man's  brain  mnst  be  a  world 
in  itself,  eh  ?  If  I  could  but  make  a 
parochial  settlement  even  in  yours, 
Andley — run  over  all  your  thoughts 
and  sensations.  Upon  my  life,  I'll 
go  and  talk  to  that  French  mesmer- 
iser  about  it." 

AuDLEY,  (who  does  not  seem 
to  like  the  notion  of  having  his 
thoughts  and  sensations  rummaged, 
even  by  his  friend,  and  even  in  fancy.) 
— "  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh !  Do  talk  like 
a  man  of  sense." 

Harley.  —  "  Man  of  sense ! 
Where  shall  I  find  a  model?  I 
don't  know  a  man  of  sense  I — never 
met  such  a  creature.  Don't  believe  it 
ever  existed.  At  one  time  I  thought 
Socrates  must  have  been  a  man  of 
sense ; — a  delusion ;  he  would  stand 
gazing  into  the  air,  and  talking  to 
his  Grenins  from  sunrise  to  snnset.  Is 
that  like  a  man  of  sense?    Poor  Aud- 
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ley,  how  puzzled  he  looks!  Well, 
I'll  try  and  talk  sense  to  oblige  yon. 
And  first,  (here  Harley  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow)~first,  is  it  true,  as  I 
have  heard  vaguely,  that  yon  are 
paying  court  to  the  sister  of  that  in- 
famous Italian  traitor?" 

*  "  Madame  di  Negra?  No;  I  am 
not  paying  court  to  her,"  answered 
Andley  with  a  cold  smile.  "But 
she  is  very  handsome ;  she  is  very 
clever ;  she  is  useful  to  me — I  need 
not  say  how  or  why ;  that  belongs  to 
my  metier  as  politician.  But,  I  think, 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  or  get 
your  friend  to  take  it,  I  could  obtain 
from  her  brother,  through  my  influ- 
ence with  her,  some  liberal  conces- 
sions to  your  exile.  She  is  very 
anxious  to  know  where  he  is." 

"  You  have  not  told  her  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  promised  you  I  wonld 
keep  that  secret." 

"  Be  sure  you  do ;  it  is  only  for 
some  mischief,  some  snare,  that  she 
could  desire  such  information.  Con- 
cessions !  pooh !  This  is  no  question 
of  concessions,  but  of  rights." 

"I  think  you  should  leave  your 
friend  to  judge  of  that." 

"  Well,  I  will  write  to  him.  Mean- 
while, beware  of  this  woman.  I  have 
heard  much  of  her  abroad,  and  she 
has  the  character  of  her  brother  for 
duplicity  and — " 

"  Beauty,"  interrupted  Andley, 
turning  the  conversation  with  prac- 
tised aidroitness.  "  I  am  told  that  the 
Count  is  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  Europe,  much  handsomer  than  his 
sister  still,  though  nearly  twice  her 
age.  Tut — tut — Harley  1  fear  not  for 
roe.  I  am  proof  against  all  feminine 
attractions.    This  heart  is  dead." 

**  Nay,  nay ;  it  is  not  for  you  to 
speak  thus — leave  that  to  me.  Bat 
even  /  will  not  say  it.  The  heart 
never  dies.  And  you ;  what  have 
you  lost  ? — a  wife ;  true  :  an  ex- 
cellent noble-hearted  woman.  Bat 
was  it  love  that  yon  felt  for  her?  En- 
viable man,  have  jou  ever  loved  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,  Harley,"  said  And- 
ley, with  a  sombre  aspect,  and  in 


*  If,  at  the  date  in  which  Lord  L'Estrange  held  this  conversation  with  Mr  Egertoof 
Alfred  de  Masset  had  written  his  comedies,  we  should  snspect  that  his  lordship  had 
plagiarised  from  one  of  them  the  whimsical  idea  that  he  here  vents  upon  Andley. 
In  repeating  it,  the  author  at  least  cannot  escape  from  the  charge  of  obligation  to  a 
writer  whoae  humour,  at  least,  is  sufficiently  opulent  to  justify  the  loan. 
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dejected  accents;  *^  very  few  meD  ever 
have  loved,  at  least  as  yon  mean  by 
the  word.  Bat  there  are  other  pas- 
sions than  love  that  kill  the  heart, 
and  rednce  ns  to  mechanism." 

While  Egerton  spoke,  Harley 
tamed  aside,  and  hia  breast  heaved. 
There  was  a  short  silence;  Audley 
was  the  first  to  break  it. 

**  Speaking  of  my  lost  wife,  I  am 
sorry  that  yoa  do  not  approve  what  I 
have  done  for  her  young  kinsman, 
Randal  Leslie." 

Harlrt,  (recovering  himself  with 
an  effort.)—''  Is  it  true  kindness  to 
bid  him  exchange  manly  indepen- 
dence, for  the  protection  of  an  official 
patron?" 

AuDLET. — **  I  did  not  bid  him.  I 
gave  him  his  choice.  At  his  age  I 
should  have  chosen  as  he  has  done." 

Harley. — ^*I  trust  not;  I  think 
better  of  yon.  But  answer  me  one 
qaestion  frankly,  and  then  I  will  ask 
another.  Do  you  mean  to  make  this 
young  man  your  heir  ?  " 

Audley,  (with  a  slight  embarrass- 
ment.)— "  Heir,  pooh  I  I  am  young 
stilL  I  may  live  as  long  as  he — time 
enough  to  think  of  that." 

H^vRLBY.  —  "  Then  now  to  my 
second  qaestion.  Have  you  told  this 
jouth  plainly  that  he  may  look  to 
joa  for  influence,  but  not  for  wealth?" 

Audley,  (firmly.)  —  "I  think  I 
have ;  bat  I  shall  repeat  it  more 
emphatically." 

Harley. — "Then  I  am  satisfied 
ms  to  your  conduct,  but  not  as  to  his. 
For  he  has  too  acute  an  intellect 
not  to  know  what  it  is  to  forfeit  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  depend  on  it,  he  has 
made  his  calculations,  and  would 
throw  yoa  into  the  bargain  in  any 
balance  that  he  could  strike  in  his 
favour.  You  go  by  yonr  experience 
kk  judgiog  men ;  I  by  my  instincts. 
Nature  warns  as  as  it  does  the  inferior 
animals — only  we  are  too  conceited, 
we  bipeds,  to  heed  her.  My  instincts 
of  soldier  and  gentleman  recoil  from 
that  old  young  man.  He  has  the  soul 
of  the  Jesuit.  I  see  it  in  his  eye — I 
bear  it  in  the  tread  of  his  foot ;  volio 
sdoUOj  he  has  not ;  t  pensieri  stretti 
be  has.  Hist  1  I  hear  now  his  step 
in  the  hall.  I  should  know  it  from  a 
tboasand.  That^s  his  very  touch  on 
the  handle  of  the  door." 

Randal  Leslie  entered.     Harley — 


who,  despite  his  disregard  for  forms, 
and  his  dislike  to  Randal,  was  too 
high-bred  not  to  be  polite  to  his 
junior  in  age  or  inferior  in  rank  — 
rosie  and  bowed.  But  his  bright 
piercing  eyes  did  not  soften  as  they 
caught  and  bore  down  the  deeper  and 
more  latent  fire  in  RandaPs.  Harley 
then  did  not  resume  his  seat,  but 
moved  to  the  mantel-piece,  and  leant 
against  it. 

Randal. — "I  have  fulfilled  your 
commissions,  Mr  Egerton.  I  went 
first  to  Maida  Hill,  and  saw  Mr 
Burley.  I  gave  him  the  cheque,  but 
he  said  'it  was  too  much,  and  he 
should  return  half  to  the  banker ;  *  he 
will  write  the  article  as  you  sug- 
gested.   I  then — " 

Audley. — "  Enough,  Randal !  we 
will  not  fatigue  Lord  L'Estrange  with 
these  little  details  of  a  life  that  dis- 
pleases him — the  life  political." 

Harley. — "  But  these  details  do 
not  displease  me ;  they  reconcile  me 
to  my  own  life.  Go  on,  pray, 
Mr  Leslie." 

Randal  had  too  much  tact  to  need 
the  cautioning  glance  of  Mr  Egerton. 
He  did  not  continue,  but  said,  with  a 
soft  voice,  ^^  Do  you  think.  Lord 
L'Estrange,  that  the  contemplation  of 
the  mode  of  life  parsued  by  others 
can  reconcile  a  man  to  his  own,  if  he 
had  before  thought  it  needed  a  recon- 
cUer?" 

Harley  looked  pleased,  for  the  ques- 
tion was  ironical ;  and,  if  there  was 
a  thing  in  the  world  he  abhorred,  it 
was  flattery. 

"  Recollect  your  Lucretius,  Mr 
Leslie,  the  Suave  mare^  &c.,  ^  pleasant 
from  the  cliff  to  see  the  mariners 
tossed  on  the  ocean.'  Faith,  I  think 
that  sight  reconciles  one  to  the  cliff — 
though,  before,  one  might  have  been 
teas^  by  the  splash  from  the  spray, 
and  deafened  by  the  scream  of  the 
sea-gulls.  But  I  leave  you,  Audley. 
Strange  that  I  have  heard  no  more  of 
my  soldier.  Remember  I  have  your 
promise  when  I  come  to  claim  it. 
Grood-bye,  Mr  Leslie,  I  hope  that  Mr 
Barley's  article  will  be  worth  the — 
cheque." 

Lord  L'Estrange  mounted  his  horse, 
which  was  still  at  the  door,  and  rode 
through  the  Park.     But  he  was  no 
longer  now  unknown  by  sight,   ^q^^ 
and  nods  saluted  V\m  oil  ^n^yj  «X^^, 
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^^  Alas,  I  am  foand  oat  then,"  said 
be  to  himself.  ^^  That  terrible  Dachess 
of  Knaresborongh,  too — I  must  fly  my 
conntry."  He  poshed  his  horse  into 
a  canter,  and  was  soon  out  of  the 
Park.  As  he  dismounted  at  his 
father's  sequestered  house,  you  would 
have  hardly  supposed  him  the  same 
whimsical,  fantastic,  but  deep  and 
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subtle  humourist  that  delighted  in 
perplexing  the  material  Audley.  For 
his  expressive  face  was  unutterably 
serious.  But  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  his  parents,  the 
countenance  was  again  lighted  and 
cheerful.  It  brightened  the  whole 
room  like  sunshine. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


"  Mr  Leslie,"  said  Egerton,  when 
Harley  had  left  the  library,  "  you  did 
not  act  with  your  usual  discretion  in 
touching  upon  mattera  connected  with 
politics  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party." 

"  I  feel  that  already,  sir ;  my 
excuse  is,  that  I  held  Lord 
L'Estrange  to  bo  your  most  intimate 
friend." 

"  A  public  man,  Mr  Leslie,  would 
ill  serve  his  country  if  ho  were  not 
especially  reserved  towards  his  private 
friends, — when  they  do  not  belong  to 
his  party." 

"But,  pardon  me  my  ignorance. 
Lord  Lansmere  is  so  well  known  to 
be  one  of  your  supporters,  that  I 
fancied  his  son  must  share  his  senti- 
ments, and  be  in  your  confidence." 

Egerton's  bows  slightly  contracted, 
and  gave  a  stern  expression  to  a 
countenance  always  firm  and  decided. 
He,  however,  answered  in  a  mild  tone. 

"  At  the  entrance  into  political  life, 
Mr  Leslie,  there  is  nothing  in  which 
a  young  man  of  your  talents  should 
be  more  on  his  guard  than  thinking 
for  himself;  he  will  nearly  always 
think  wrong.  And  I  believe  that  is 
one  reason  why  young  men  of  talent 
disappoint  their  friends,  and—remain 
so  long  out  of  office." 

A  haughty  flush  passed  over  Ran- 
daFs  brow,  and  faded  away  quickly ; 
he  bowed  in  silence. 

Egerton  resumed,  as  if  in  explana- 
tion, and  even  in  kindly  apology — 

*^  Look  at  Lord  L'Estrange  himself. 
YRiat  young  man  could  come  into 
life  with  brighter  auspices?  Rank, 
wealth,  high  animal  spirits,  (a  great 
advantage  those  same  spirits,  Mr 
Leslie,)  courage,  self-possession, 
scholarship  as  brilliant  perhaps  as 
your  own ;  and  now  see  how  his  life 
is  wasted!  Why?  He  always  thought 


fit  to  think  for  himself.  He  could 
never  be  broken  in  to  harness,  and 
never  will  be.  The  State  coach,  Mr 
Leslie,  requires  that  all  the  horses 
should  pull  together." 

**  With  submission,  sir,"  answered 
Randal,  "  I  should  think  that 
there  were  other  reasons  why  Lord 
L'Estrange,  whatever  be  his  talents — 
and  of  these  you  must  be  indeed  an 
adequate  judge^ — would  never  do  any- 
thing in  public  life." 

"Ay,  and  what?"  said  Egerton, 
quickly. 

"  First,"  said  Randal,  shrewdly, 
"  private  life  has  done  too  much  for 
him.  What  could  public  life  give  to 
one  who  needs  nothing  ?  Bom  at  the 
top  of  the  social  ladder,  why  should 
he  put  himself  voluntarily  at  the  last 
step,  for  the  sake  of  climbing  up  again? 
And  secondly.  Lord  L'Estrange  seems 
to  me  a  man  in  whose  organisation 
sentiment  usurps  too  large  a  share  for 
practical  existence." 

"  You  have  a  keen  eye,"  said 
Audley,  with  some  admiration ;  "  keen 
for  one  so  young. — Poor  Harley !  " 

Mr  Egerton's  last  words  were  said 
to  himself.    He  resumed  quickly — 

"There  is  something  on  my  mind, 
my  young  friend.  Let  us  be  frank 
with  each  other.  I  placed  before  you 
fairly  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  choice  I  gave  yon.  To 
take  your  degree  with  such  honours 
as  no  doubt  you  would  have  won,  to 
obtain  your  fellowship,  to  go  to  the 
bar,  with  those  credentials  in  favour 
of  your  talents ; — this  was  one  career. 
To  come  at  once  into  public  life*  to 
profit  by  my  experience,  avail  your- 
self of  my  interest,  to  take  the  chances 
of  rise  or  fall  with  a  party  :  this  was 
another.  You  chose  the  last.  Bat, 
in  so  doing,  there  was  a  consideration 
which  might  weigh  with  yon ;  and  on 
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which,  in  stating  yoar  reasons  for  your 
option,  yon  were  silent.'* 

"  What  is  that,  sir  ?  " 

**  You  might  have  counted  on  my 
fortune  should  the  chances  of  party 
fail  you ; — speak — and  without  shame 
if  so  ;  it  would  be  natural  in  a  young 
man,  who  comes  from  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  whose  heiress 
was  my  wife." 

"You  wound  me,  Mr  Egerton,** 
said  Randal,  turning  away. 

Mr  Egerton's  cold  glance  followed 
Randars  movement ;  the  face  was  hid 
from  the  glance — it  rested  on  the  figure, 
which  is  often  as  self- betraying  as  the 
countenance  itself.  Randal  baffled 
Mr  Egerton*s  penetration — the  young 
man's  emotion  might  be  honest  pride, 
and  pained  and  generous  feeling ;  or 
it  might  be  something  else.  Egerton 
continued  slowly — 

"  Once  for  all  then,  distinctly  and 
emphatically,  I  say  —  never  count 
upon  that ;  count  upon  all  else  that  I 
can  do  for  you,  and  forgive  me, 
when  I  advise  harshly  or  censure 
coldly ;  ascribe  this  to  my  interest  in 
your  career.  Moreover,  before  deci- 
sion becomes  irrevocable,  I  wish  you 
to  know  practically  all  that  is  dis- 
agreeable or  even  humiliating  in  the 
first  subordinate  steps  of  him  who, 
without  wealth  or  station,  would  rise 
in  public  life.  I  will  not  consider 
your  choice  settled,  till  the  end  of  a 
year  at  least — ^your  name  will  be  kept 
on  the  college  books  till  then  ;  if,  on 
experience,  you  should  prefer  to  re- 
turn to  Oxford,  and  pursue  the  slower 
but  surer  path  to  independence  and 
distinction,  you  can.  And  now  give 
me  your  hand,  Mr  Leslie,  in  sign  that 
yon  forgive  my  bluntness ; — it  is  time 
to  dress." 

Randal,  with  his  face  still  averted, 
extended  his  hand.  Mr  Egerton  held 
it  a  moment,  then  dropping  it,  left  the 
room.  Randal  turned  as  the  door 
closed.  And  there  was  in  his  dark 
face  a  power  of  sinister  passion,  that 
justified  all  Harley's  warnings.  His 
lips  moved,  but  not  audibly ;  then,  as 


if  struck  by  a   sudden  thought,  he 
followed  Egerton  into  the  Hall. 

**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  forgot  to  say, 
that  on  returning  from  Maida  Hill,  I 
took  shelter  from  the  rain  under  a 
covered  passage,  and  there  I  met 
unexpectedly  with  your  nephew, 
Frank  Hazeldean." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  Egerton  indifferently, 
"  a  fine  young  man  ;  in  the  Guards. 
It  is  a  pity  that  my  brother  has  such 
antiquated  political  notions;  he  should 
put  his  son  into  parliament,  and  under 
my  guidance ;  I  could  push  him. 
Well,  and  what  said  Frank  ?  " 

"  He  invited  me  to  call  on  him.  I 
remember  that  you  once  rather  cau- 
tioned me  against  too  intimate  an 
acquaintance  with  those  who  have  not 
got  their  fortune  to  make." 

"  Because  they  are  idle,  and  idleness 
is  contagious.  Right — better  not  be 
intimate  with  a  young  Guai'dsman." 

"  Then  you  would  not  have  me  call 
on  him,  sir  ?  We  were  rather  friends 
at  Eton  ;  and  if  I  wholly  reject  his 
overtures,  might  he  not  think  that 
you — " 

"  I ! "  interrupted  Egerton.  "  Ah, 
trae ;  my  brother  might  think  I  bore 
him  a  grudge;  absurd.  Call  then, 
and  ask  the  young  man  here.  Yec 
still,  I  do  not  advise  intimacy." 

Egerton  turned  into  his  dressing- 
room.  **  Sir,"  said  his  valet,  who 
was  in  waiting,  "  Mr  Levy  is  here — 
he  says,  by  appointment ;  and  Mr 
Grinders  is  also  just  come  from  the 
country." 

"Tell  Mr  Grinders  to  come  in 
first,"  said  Egerton,  seating  himself. 
"  You  need  not  wait ;  I  can  dress 
without  you.  Tell  Mr  Levy  I  will 
see  him  in  five  minutes." 

Mr  Grinders  was  steward  to  Audley 
Egerton. 

Mr  Levy  was  a  handsome  man, 
who  wore  a  camelia  in  his  button- 
hole— drove,  in  his  cabriolet,  a  high- 
stepping  horse  that  had  cost  £200 ; 
was  well  known  to  young  men  of 
fashion,  and  considered  by  their 
fathers  a  very  dangerous  acquaintance. 


CUAPTE&  XII. 


As  the  company  asseml)ffid  in  the 
drawing-rooms,  Mr  Egerton  intro- 
duced Randal  Leslie  to  his  eminent 
friends  in  a  way  that  greatly  contrast- 


ed the  distant  and  admonitory  manner 
which  he  had  exhibited  to  him  in  pri- 
vate. The  presentation  wa&m«A^^\\Xi 
that  cordiality,  andliiaX  ^^mxs&x^- 
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spect  by  which  those  who  are  in  station 
oommand  notice  for  those  who  have 
their  station  yet  to  win. 

'*  My  dear  Lord,  let  me  introdnce 
to  yon  a  kinsman  of  my  late  wife's, 
(in  a  whisper) — the  heir  to  the  elder 
branch  of  her  family.  Stanmore,  this 
is  Mr  Leslie  of  whom  I  spoke  to  yon. 
Yon,  who  were  so  distingnished  at 
Oxford,  will  not  like  him  the  worse 
for  the  prizes  he  gained  there.  Dake, 
let  me  present  to  yon,  Mr  Leslie. 
The  dnchess  is  angry  with  me  for 
deserting  her  balls  ;  I  shall  hope  to 
make  my  peace,  by  providing  myself 
with  a  younger  and  livelier  substitute. 
Ah,  Mr  Howard,  here  is  a  yoong  gen- 
tleman just  fresh  from  Oxford,  who 
will  tell  US  all  about  the  new  sect 
springing  np  there.  He  has  not 
wast^  his  time  on  billiards  and 
horses." 

Leslie  was  received  with  all  that 
charming  courtesy  which  is  the  To 
Kalon  of  an  aristocracy. 

After  dinner,  conversation  settled 
on  politics.  Randal  listened  with 
attention,  and  in  silence,  till  Egerton 
drew  him  gently  out ;  just  enough, 
and  no  more  — just  enough  to  make 
his  intelligence  evident,  without  sub- 
jecting him  to  the  charge  of  laying 
down  the  law.  Egerton  knew  how 
to  draw  out  young  men  —  a  difficult 
art.  It  was  one  reason  why  he  was 
so  peculiarly  popular  with  the  more 
rising  members  of  his  party. 

The  party  broke  up  early. 

"  We  are  in  time  for  Almack's," 
said  Egerton,  glancing  at  the  clock, 
"  and  I  have  a  voucher  for  you  ; 
come." 

Randal  followed  his  patron  into  the 
carriage.  By  the  way,  Egerton  thus 
addressed  him : — 

**  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  society ;  know  them 
and  study  them ;  I  do  not  ad  vise  you  to 
attempt  to  do  more — that  is,  to  attempt 
€0  become  the  fashion.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
pensive ambition  ;  .some  men  it  helps, 
most  men  it  ruins.  On  the  whole, 
yon  have  better  cards  in  yonr  hands. 
I>ance  or  not  as  it  pleases  you — don't 
flirt.  If  you  flirt,  people  will  inquire 
into  yonr  fortune — an  inquiry  that 
will  do  yon  little  good  ;  and  flirting 
entangles  a  young  man  into  marrying. 
That  wonld  never  do.  Here  we  are." 

In  two  minutes  more  they  were  in 


the  great  ball-room,  and  Randal's 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  lights, 
the  diamonds,  the  blaze  of  beanty. 
And  ley  presented  him  in  quick  snc- 
cession  to  some  dozen  ladies,  and 
then  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd. 
Randal  was  not  at  a  loss:  he  was 
without  shyness;  or  if  he  had  that 
disabling  infirmity,  he  concealed  it. 
He  answered  the  languid  questions 
put  to  him,  with  a  certain  spirit  that 
kept  up  talk,  and  left  a  favourable 
impression  of  his  agreeable  qualities. 
But  the  lady  with  whom  he  got  on 
the  best,  was  one  who  had  no  daugh- 
ters out,  a  handsome  and  witty  woman 
of  the  world  —  Lady  Frederick 
Coniers. 

*'  It  is  your  first  ball  at  Almack's, 
then,  Mr  Leslie?" 

"  My  first." 

"And  yon  have  not  secured  a 
partner?  Shall  I  find  yon  one? 
What  do  yon  think  of  that  pretty 
girl  in  pink  ?  " 

"  I  see  her— bnt  I  cannot  tkink  of 
her." 

"Yon  are  rather,  perhaps,  like  a 
diplomatist  in  a  new  court,  and  your 
first  object  is  to  know  who  is  who." 

"  I  confess  that  on  beginning  to 
study  the  history  of  my  own  day,  I 
should  like  to  distinguish  the  portraits 
that  illustrate  the  memoir." 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  then,  and  we 
will  come  into  the  next  room.  We 
shall  see  the  different  notabilites  enter 
one  by  one,  and  observe  without  being 
observed.  This  is  the  least  I  can  do 
for  a  friend  of  Mr  Egerton's." 

"  Mr  Egerton,  then,"  said  Randal, 
— (as  they  threaded  their  way  throngh 
the  space  without  the  rope  that  pro- 
tected the  dancers) — **Mr  Egerton 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  your 
esteem,  even  for  his  friends,  however 
obscure  ?  " 

"Why,  to  say  truth,  I  think  no 
one  whom  Mr  Egerton  calls  bis  friend 
need  long  remain  obscure,  if  he  has 
the  ambition  to  be  otherwise.  For  Mr 
Egerton  holds  it  a  maxim  never  to 
forget  a  friend,  nor  a  service." 

"  Ah,  indeed  1 "  said  Randal,  sur- 
prised. 

**  And,  therefore,"  continued  Lady 
Frederick,  "  as  he  passes  through  life, 
friends  gather  round  him.  He  will 
rise  even  higher  yet.  Gratitude,  Mr 
Leslie,  is  a  yery  good  policy." 
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'*  Hem/'  mattered  Mr  Leslie. 

They  had  now  gained  the  room 
where  tea  and  bread  and  batter  were 
the  homely  refreshments  to  the 
kabiiuh  of  what  at  that  day  was  the 
most  exclaaiye  assembly  in  London. 
They  ensconced  themselves  in  a  cor- 
ner by  a  window,  and  Lady  Frederick 
performed  her  task  of  cicerone  with 
lively  ease,  accompanying  each  notice 
of  the  varions  persons  who  passed 
paooramically  before  them  with  sketch 
and  anecdote,  sometimes  good-natured, 
generally  satirical,  always  graphic  and 
mm  using. 

By-and-by  Frank  Hazeldean,  hav- 
ing on  his  arm  a  young  lady  of  haughty 
air,  and  with  high  though  delicate 
featnres,  came  to  the  tea-table. 

^^The  last  new  Guardsman,'*  said 
Lady  Frederick;  **very  handsome, 
and  not  yet  quite  spoiled.  But  he 
has  got  into  a  dangeroas  set." 

Randal. — '*  The  yoang  lady  with 
him  is  handsome  enough  to  be  danger- 
oas." 

Ladt  Frederick,  (laughing.)— 
**  No  danger  for  him  there, — as  yet  at 
least.  I^idy  Mary  (the  Duke  of 
Knaresborongh's  daughter)  is  only  in 
her  second  year.  The  £r8t  year,  nothing 
under  an  earl;  the  second,  nothing 
under  a  baron.  It  will  be  full  four 
years  before  she  comes  down  to  a  com- 
moner. Mr  Hazeldean^s  danger  is 
of  another  kind.  He  lives  much  with 
men  who  are  not  exactly  mauvaU  ton^ 
but  certainly  not  of  the  best  taste. 
Tet  he  is  very  young ;  he  may  extri- 
cate himself— leaving  half  bis  fortune 
behind  him.  What,  he  nods  to  yon ! 
You  know  him  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  he  is  nephew  to  Mr 
Egerton." 

''  Indeed !  I  did  not  know  that. 
Hazeldean  is  a  new  name  in  London. 
I  heard  bis  father  was  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  of  good  fortune,  but  not 
that  he  was  related  to  Mr  Egerton." 

**  Half-brother." 

*'  Will  Mr  EKerton  pay  the  yonng 
gentleman*s  debts  ?  He  has  no  sous 
himself." 

Randal.—^'  Mr  Egerton's  fortune 
comes  from  his  wife,  from  my  family . 
— from  a  Leslie,  not  from  a  Hazel - 
dean." 

Lady  Frederick  turned  sharply, 
looked  at  Randal's  countenance  with 
more  attention   than  she   had  yet 
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vouchsafed  to  it,  and  tried  to  talk  of 
the  Leslies.  Randal  was  very  short 
there. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Randal,  who 
had  not  danced,  was  still  in  the  re- 
freshment room,  but  Lady  Frederick 
had  long  quitted  him.  He  was  talk- 
ing with  some  old  Etonians  who  bad 
recognised  him,  when  there  entered  a 
lady  of  very  remarkable  appearance, 
and  a  murmur  passed  through  the 
room  as  she  appeared. 

She  might  be  three  or  four  and 
twenty.  She  was  dressed  in  black 
velvet,  which  contrasted  with  the 
alabaster  whiteness  of  her  throat  and 
the  clear  paleness  of  her  complexion, 
while  it  set  off  the  diamonds  with 
which  she  was  profusely  covered. 
Her  hair  was  of  the  deepest  jet,  and 
worn  simply  braided.  Her  eyes,  too, 
were  dark  and  brilliant,  her  features 
regular  and  striking;  but  their  expres- 
sion, when  in  repose,  was  not  pre- 
possessing to  such  as  love  modesty 
and  softness  in  the  looks  of  woman. 
But  when  she  spoke  and  smiled,  there 
was  so  much  spirit  and  vivacity  in 
the  countenance,  so  much  fascination 
in  the  smile,  that  all  which  might 
before  have  marred  the  effect  of  her 
beauty,  strangely  and  suddenly  dis^ 
appeared. 

*'  Who  is  that  very  handsome  wo- 
man ?  "  asked  Randal. 

^*An  Italian— a  Marchesa  some- 
thing," said  one  of  the  Etonians. 

^^  Di  Negra,"  suggested  another, 
who  had  been  abroad ;  '*  she  is  a 
widow ;  her  husband  was  of  the  great 
Genoese  family  of  Negra — a  younger 
branch  of  it." 

Several  men  now  gathered  thickly 
around  the  fair  Italian.  A  few  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank  spoke  to  her,  but 
with  a  more  distant  courtesy  than 
ladies  of  high  rank  usually  show  to 
foreigners  of  such  quality  as  Madame 
di  Negra.  Ladies  of  a  rank  less  ele- 
vated seemed  rathershy  of  her ; — that 
might  be  from  jealousy.  As  Randal 
gazed  at  the  Marchesa  with  more 
admiration  than  any  woman,  perhaps, 
had  before  excited  in  him,  he  heard  a 
voice  near  him  say — 

^^  Oh,  Madame  di  Negra  is  re- 
solved to  settle  amongst  us,  and  marry 
an  Englishman." 

**  If  she  can  find  one  sufficiently 
courageous,"  returned  a  female  voice. 
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"  Well,  she  is  trying  hard  for 
Egerton,  and  he  has  courage  enough 
for  anything." 

The  female  voice  replied  with  a 
laagh,  *^  Mr  Egerton  knows  the  world 
too  well,  and  has  resisted  too  many 
temptations,  to  be — " 

"  Hush !— there  he  is" 

Egerton  came  into  the  room  with 
his  usual  firm  step  and  erect  mien. 
Randal  observed  that  a  quick  glance 
was  exchanged  between  him  and  the 
Marchesa;  but  the  Minister  passed 
her  by  with  a  bow. 

Still  Randal  watched,  and,  ten  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  Egerton  and  the 
Marchesa  were  seated  apart  in  the 
very  same  convenient  nook  that  Ran- 
dal and  Lady  Frederick  had  occupied 
an  hour  or  so  before. 

^*  Is  this  the  reason  why  Mr  Eger- 
ton so  insultingly  warns  me  against 
counting  on  his  fortune?"  muttered 
Randal.  *^  Does  he  mean  to  marry 
again?" 

Unjust  suspicion  I — for,  at  that 
moment,  these  were  the  words  that 
Audley  Egerton  was  dropping  forth 
from  his  lips  of  bronze — 

*^Nay,  dear  Madam,  do  not  ascribe 
to  my  frank  admiration  more  gallantry 
than  it  merits.  Your  conversation 
charms  me,  your  beauty  delights  me ; 
your  society  is  as  a  holiday  that  I  look 
forward  to  in  the  fatigues  of  my  life. 
But  I  have  done  with  love,  and  I  shall 
never  marry  again." 

**  You  almost  pique  me  into  trying 
to  win,  in  order  to  reject  you,"  said 
the  Italian,  with  a  flash  from  her 
bright  ejes. 

"  I  defy  even  you,"  answered 
Audley,  with  his  cold  hard  smile. 
^^But  to  return  to  the  point:  You 
have  more  influence  at  least  over  this 
subtle  Ambassador;  and  the  secret 
we  speak  of  I  rely  on  you  to  obtain 
me.  Ah,  Madam,  let  us  rest  friends. 
You  see  I  have  conquered  the  unjust 
prejudices  against  you ;  you  are  re- 
ceived and  fetee  everywhere,  as  be- 
comes your  birth  and  your  attractions. 
Rely  on  me  ever,  as  I  on  you.  But  I 
shall  excite  too  much  envy  if  I  stay 


here  longer,  and  am  vain  enough  to 
think  that  I  may  injure  you  if  I  pro- 
voke the  gossip  of  the  ill-natured.  As 
the  avowed  friend,  I  can  serve  you — 
as  the  supposed  lover,  No — ^"  Audley 
rose  as  he  said  this,  and,  standing 
by  the  chair,  added  carelessly, 
*^  Apropos,  the  sum  you  do  me  the 
honour  to  borrow  will  be  paid  to 
your  bankers  to-morrow." 

"  A  thousand  thanks ! — my  brother 
will  hasten  to  repay  you." 

Audley  bowed.  "  Your  brother,  I 
hope,  will  repay  me  in  person,  not 
before.    When  does  he  come  ?" 

*^  Oh,  he  has  again  postponed  his 
visit  to  London ;  he  is  so  much  needed 
in  Vienna.  But  while  we  are  talking 
of  him,  allow  me  to  ask  if  your  friend. 
Lord  ^Estrange,  is  indeed  still  so  bit- 
ter against  that  poor  brother  of  mine?  " 

"  Still  the  same." 

"  It  is  shameful,"  cried  the  Italian 
with  warmth ;  *'  what  has  my  brother 
ever  done  to  hira,  that  he  should 
actually  intrigue  against  the  Count  in 
his  own  court  ?  " 

**  Intrigue !  I  think  you  wrong 
Lord  L'Estrange ;  he  but  represented 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  in 
defence  of  a  ruined  exile." 

"  And  you  will  not  tell  me  where 
that  exile  is,  or  if  his  daughter  still 
Uves?" 

"  My  dear  Marchesa,  I  have  called 
you  friend,  therefore  I  will  not  aid 
L* Estrange  to  injure  you  or  yours. 
But  I  call  L'Estrange  a  friend  also ; 
and  I  cannot  violate  the  trust  that — " 
Audley  stopped  short,  and  bit  his  lip. 
'*  You  understand  me,"  he  resumed, 
with  a  more  genial  smile  than  usual ; 
and  he  took  his  leave. 

The  Italian^s  brows  met  as  her  dye 
followed  him ;  then,  as  she  too  rose, 
that  eye  encountered  Randal's.  Each 
surveyed  the  other — each  felt  a  cer- 
tain strange  fascination — a  sympathy 
— not  of  affection,  but  of  intellect. 

"  That  young  man  has  the  eye  of 
an  Italian,"  said  the  Marchesa  to 
herself;  and  as  she  passed  by  him 
into  the  ball-room,  she  turned  and 
smiled. 
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The  oue-sided  tendency  of  the 
majority  of  the  memoirs,  narratives 
of  adventare,  and  other  semi-historical 
works,  relating  to  the  Italian  and 
Hungarian  insurrections,  that  have 
appeared  within  the  last  two  years, 
can  have  escaped  none  who  have 
formed  even  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  English  and  foreign  publications 
of  that  class.  Worsted  in  the  battle, 
the  revolutionists' have  had  it  all  their 
own  way  in  the  more  peaceable  field 
of  literature.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious:  compelled  to  sheathe  their 
swords,  and  to  subside,  at  least  for  a 
season,  into  comparative  inaction  and 
insignificance,  revolutionary  leaders 
and  partisans  could  hardly  do  better 
than  seize  the  pen,  and  console  them- 
selves for  defeat  or  exile  by  telling  of 
fruitless  victories,  of  reverses  which 
should  have'  been  triumphs,  of  the 
treachery  of  faithless  friends,  and  the 
sanguinary  deeds  of  vindictive  foes. 
Independently  of  personal  motives, 
the  temptation  to  write  in  this  strain 
is  great  and  evident.  Not  an  histori- 
cal novelist  who  ever  expanded 
Froissart  into  post  octavos  but  will 
inform  us  how  far  more  attractive  a 
character  is  the  patriot  hero,  strug- 
gling against  tyrannical  rulers,  than 
the  commonplace  soldier,  who  merely 
does  his  duty,  and  deems  himself  re- 
warded by  his  generars  approbation, 
and  by  that  of  his  own  conscience. 
For  our  part,  amidst  the  mass  of 
works  on  recent  European  convulsions 
that  have  come  under  our  notice,  we 
confess  our  preference  of  those  limited 
to  the  impartial  narration  of  events 
which  the  authors  witnessed  or  shared 
in.  Of  this  class  are  the  spirited 
sketches  now  before  us.  Major  de 
Pimodan  doubtless  never  paused, 
when  about  to  lead  his  squadron  to 
the  charge,  to  weigh  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  Hungarian  houveds  or 
Ficdmonte^e  chasseurs,  whose  squares 
he  was  ordered  to  storm.    As  a  sol- 


dier, he  did  his  duty  without  reason- 
ing ;  as  an  author,  he  recites  facts, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his 
inferences  and  make  his  reflections. 
We  have  rarely  read  military  me- 
mours  in  which  there  was  less  appear- 
ance of  partisanship,  and  a  greater 
apparent  desire  to  give  to  all  their  due. 

It  is  easy  to  decern,  from  M.  de 
Pimodan's  frank  and  off-hand,  but 
modest  and  unassuming  narrative, 
that  he  is  in  no  small  degree  cool- 
headed,  intelligent,  and  daring.  To 
the  recognition,  by  his  superiors,  of 
these  invaluable  military  qualities, 
we  are  doubtless  to  attribute  the 
numerous  confidential  missions  with 
which  he  was  intrusted,  as  well  as  his 
transfer,  towards  the  close  of  1848, 
from  the  army  of  Kadetsky  to  that  of 
Windiscbgraetz,  when  the  latter  com- 
mander, about  to  enter  Hungary, 
wrote  to  the  old  marshal  to  ask  the 
loan  of  some  staff-oflicers  of  talent 
and  experience.  Thanks  to  this 
transfer,  M.  de  Pimodan  had  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  distinction  and 
promotion  in  the  two  most  important 
of  recent  revolutionary  wars.  Having 
seen  so  much,  and  knowing  so  well 
as  he  does  how  to  narrate  his  adven- 
tures in  a  style  both  soldierly  and 
scholarly,  it  would  have  been  unpar- 
donable to  withhold  them  from  the 
public.  They  were  first  published  in 
the  Paris  Revue  des  Deux  Mondts^ 
whose  pages,  of  late  somewhat  pon- 
derous, would  gain  greatly  if  more 
frequently  enriched  by  contributions 
of  equal  merit  and  interest. 

It  was  in  cantonments  in  an  ob- 
scure Styrian  village  that  M.  de 
Pimodan,  then  a  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, received,  in  August  1847,  the 
route  for  Italy.  On  the  9th  the 
regiment  set  out ;  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber they  reached  Verona,  the  termi- 
nation of  their  march.  Before  opening 
the  campaign,  we  turn  to  M.  de 
Pimodan^s  interesting  sketch  of  the 


Souveninet  SeineM  de  la  Ouerre  d*Italie,  tout  le  MarSchal  Radetthy.  Souvenirs 
de  la  Ouerre  de  Hongrie,  tout  le  Prince  Winditcfujraetz  et  le  Ban  Jellachich.  Par 
le  Comte  Oborob  db  Pimodan,  Major  au  Rdgimeat  de  Banderial  Uu.sa«xd^« 
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history  of  his  corps,  now  known  as 
Prince  Windischgraetz's  Light  Horse. 
*^Onr  standard  was  a  precious 
memorial,  given  to  the  regiment  by 
Maria  Theresa.  At  that  period,  and 
op  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Joseph 
II.,  the  regiment  was  recruited  in 
Flanders ;  the  soldiers  spoke  nothing 
bat  French ;  they  were  known  as  the 
Walloons.  They  it  was  who  decided 
the  victory  at  the  battle  of  Kolin,  which 
at  first  appeared  lost.  The  Imperial 
army  began  to  give  way;  Count  de 
Thiennes,  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
received  orders  to  retire ;  he  flew  to 
Dann :  *  Marshal,*  he  said,  *•  I  shall 
attack,  and  if  I  perish  with  my  regi- 
ment, our  hononr  at  least  will  be 
saved.*  *•  What  can  you  do  with  your 
beardless  Flemings?*  replied  Daun, 
who  knew  that  the  regiment  was  then 
almost  wholly  composed  of  young 
recmits.  *  You  shall  see,*  cried  de 
Thiennes;  and  plunged,  followed  by 
bis  officers,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  regiment,  into  the  thick  of  the 
Prassian  infantry.  Thirty  squadrons 
of  Prussian  hussars,  supported  by 
fifteen  of  dragoons  in  a  second  line, 
were  overthrown  by  the  Imperial 
eavalry,  and  victory  declared  for 
Austria ;  but  de  Thiennes  was  killed, 
and  a  third  of  the  regiment  lay 
npon  the  field.  Many  of  the  officers 
were  of  Lorraine:  the  history  of 
the  regiment  has  preserved  their 
names;  amongst  them  are  those  of 
Ficquelmont  and  Aspremont.  The 
Great  Frederick,  seeing  the  battle 
lost,  returned  to  Nymburg  at  full 
gallop,  repeating  to  the  officer  who 
accompanied  him,  and  whoso  horse 
fell  dead  with  fatigne,  *  Ah !  my 
hussars,  my  brave  hussars,  are  surely 
lost  I*  Maria  Theresa  loaded  Daun 
with  honor rs,  (it  was  the  first  victory 
gained  over  the  Prussians.)  She  went 
outside  the  wallsof  Vienna  to  meet  him, 
and  ordered  that  the  soldiers  of  this 
brave  regiment  should  thenceforward, 
in  memory  of  their  youth  and  heroism, 
wear  neither  beard  nor  mustaches ; 
tlien,  with  her  own  hands,  she  em- 
broidered 00  their  standard  a  rose 
aorronnded  with  thorns,  and  the 
motto,  *  Qwii'y/rotte  $y  pique,^  At  a 
later  date  the  regiment  was  known 
as  Latour*s  Dragoons;  many  who 
served  in  the  great  wars  of  Napoleon 
have  met  it  and  admired  its  bravery, 


and  many  French  generals  mention 
it  in  their  memoirs.  ^  Gourde  h  nous  I 
here  are  the  Latours  I '  was  the  cry 
of  the  French  soldiers,  when,  after 
they  had  repulsed  repeated  cavalry 
charges,  they  beheld  these  intrepid 
horsemen  hurled  against  their  squares. 
The  only  Imperial  eagle  taken  in 
Napoleon*s  first  German  campaign 
was  captured  in  a  charge  made  by 
these  dragoons  of  Latonr  against  the 
fifteenth  regiment  of  Fi-ench  dragoons, 
at  the  combat  of  Haslan.** 

The  autumn  passed  quietly  at 
Verona ;  but  still  there  were  sounds 
of  mischief  in  the  air,  and  signs  of 
coming  revolution.  All  were  on  the 
^1  9iVe,  expecting  an  outbreak, 
which  might  take  place  at  any  mo- 
ment. *^At  the  least  noise  in  the 
streets,  the  townspeople  showed  them- 
selves at  their  doors,  and  the  wo- 
men peered  anxiously  through  their 
lattices.**  Secret  meetings  were  held 
in  the  large  towns  of  Austrian  Italy. 
At  Milan,  towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
mary,  several  officers  were  insulted, 
and  Lieutenant  Count  Thun,  entering 
his  house  after  drill,  was  wounded  by 
an  assassin*s  pistol.  For  some  time 
the  Latours,  and  other  troops  in  gar- 
rison at  Verona,  wore  confined  to 
barracks,  with  horses  saddled,  ready 
at  an  instant*s  notice  to  mount  and 
away.  Nearly  every  week  battalions 
of  Croats,  tall  fine  men,  whose  harsh 
savage  aspect  contrasted  with  the 
somewhat  effeminate  physiognomy  of 
the  Italians,  passed  through  the  town, 
pressing  forward  to  the  Po  and 
Ticino.  Eariy  in  March  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out.  It  had  long  been 
foreseen  and  announced  by  Marshal 
Radetsky,  whose  orders  were  given 
beforehand  for  the  troops  in  Lom- 
bardy  to  rendezvous  at  Milan,  and 
those  in  the  Venetian  States  at 
Verona.  The  latter  city  was  quiets 
but  all  communication  with  Ix)mbardy 
was  cut  off.  **  Revolutionary  com- 
mittees were  or^nlsed  in  every  town 
and  villasre ;  the  inhabitants  made 
barricades  in  the  streets ;  in  the  coon- 
try  districts  the  peasants  cut  the 
bridges  over  the  numerous  canals, 
dug  ditches  across  the  roads,  and 
formed  alxEitii  of  trees.  Supplies  of 
ammunition  and  artillery,  stopped  by 
these  obstacles,  were  captured  by  the 
insorgeata.    Officers  test  with  des- 
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patches  did  not  return,  and  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  seen  hung  from 
trees  with  their  own  scarves.  Of 
news  there  were  none,  and  the  most 
absnrd  nimonrs  circulated  on  all 
sides."  Things  were  in  this  critical 
state  when  M.  de  Pimodan  was  one 
night  roused  from  his  slumbers  on  a 
bench  in  the  stables,  by  an  order  to 
repair  Instantly  to  the  quarters  of 
General  Gherardi.  There  despatches 
were  given  him;  a  carriage  was  at  the 
door ;  in  five  minutes  he  was  on  the 
road  to  Trieste. 

*'  The  next  day  at  noon,  as  I  entered 
Sacile,  I  saw  a  crowd  assembled  in  the 
square.  Seven  or  eight  young  men, 
with  plumes  in  their  hats,  and  armed 
lll[e  theatrical  brigands,  stopped  my 
carriage.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  sabre ; 
but  I  saw  by  the  gestures  they  made 
with  their  muskets  that  resistance  was 
useless.  They  desired  me  to  alight  and 
follow  them ;  they  conducted  me  to  the 
town-hall,  and  into  a  large  room, 
where  seven  or  eight  men  in  black 
coats  were  seated  round  a  table.  I 
stepped  forward  and  demanded,  in  a 
voice  rendered  menacing  by  anger, 
*  Who  dares  to  arrest  an  imperial 
conrier  ? '  None  ventured  to  reply ;  all 
appeared  embarrassed :  one  of  them, 
however,  rose  from  his  ^eat  and  said 
that  they  wanted  to  hear  news  from 
Milan.  I  told  them  what  I  knew,  and 
added,  that  Marshal  Radetsky  would 
destroy  the  city  if  the  revolt  continued. 
They  seemed  thunderstruck  by  the 
name  and  menace  ;  but,  plucking  up 
courage — '  We  want  a  republic;*  said 
one  of  them ;  *•  equality  for  alU  I  was 
uneasy  as  to  how  all  this  would  end. 
The  staircase  was  crowded  with  a 
ragged  mob^  some  of  whom  had  even 
made  their  way  into  the  room.  *  How 
now  V  I  cried—*  equality  for  all,  and 
yon  wear  fine  clothes  whilst  these  poor 
people  are  almost  naked  T  And,  turn- 
ing to  the  crowd,  I  saw  my  words 
responded  to  by  an  approving  smile. 
I  took  advantage  of  this,  and  ap- 
proached the  stairs.  The  crowd  made 
way  for  me ;  I  jumped  into  my  car- 
ria^re,  and  was  off  at  a  gallop.** 

Thanks  to  his  pradence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  M.  de  Pimodan  passed 
safely  through  other  similar  perils, 
reached  Trieste  at  two  in  the  morning, 
delivered  his  despatches  to  Count 
Crjolal,  the  general  commanding,  and 
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by  him  was  sent  off,  the  following 
night,  to  convey  others  to  Connt 
Zichy  at  Venice.  "  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  entering  the  port,  and 
whilst  admiring  the  beautiful  spectacle 
which  Venice  presents,  I  heard  some 
one  shout  to  us  from  the  guard-ship — 
*  Fora  la  bandieral*  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  this,  thinking  it  some  cus- 
tomary formality;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment  when  I  saw  the  sailors 
haul  down  the  flag  with  the  imperial 
arms,  and  heard  an  immense  crowd, 
assembled  on  the  Piazzeta  and  the 
quay  of  the  Schiavoni,  make  the  air 
ring  with  shouts  of  *  Viva  son  Marco  I 
Viva  la  Republica  I  Viva  V  Italia  1 ' " 
It  was  M.  de  Pimodan^s  fate  to  be 
preceded  everywhere  by  revolutions. 
Venice  was  in  full  revolt,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  had  been  estab- 
lished. He  was  conveyed  in  a  gon- 
dola, by  the  smaller  canals,  to  the 
palace,  which  was  its  headquarters, 
and  made  to  wait  in  a  large  hail,  full 
of  excited  groups  in  eager  conversa- 
tion, and  traversed  every  moment  by 
secretaries  and  aides-de-camp,  girt 
with  tricoloured  scarves.  A  naval 
officer  approached  M.  de  Pimodan, 
who  addressed  him.  **  I  do  not  speak 
German,**  replied  the  officer,  in  excel- 
lent German,  turning  his  back  upon 
his  interlocutor.  Confusion  and  not 
a  little  alarm  reigned  amongst  the 
new-fledged  republicans.  So  great 
was  the  bewilderment  and  want  of 
order,  that  they  actually  read  aloud, 
within  hearing  of  the  Austrian  officer, 
a  letter  from  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee of  Treviso,  informing  the  pro- 
visional government  that  the  impe- 
rial troops  were  still  in  the  town,  the 
republic  could  not  be  proclaimed,  and 
that  the  town  had  every  thing  to  fear 
from  Austrian  vengeance.  "  After 
waiting  about  an  hour,**  says  M.  de 
Pimodan,  **  they  took  me  toM.  Manin. 
I  beheld  a  little  man,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  seated  before  a  desk ;  he  wore 
spectacles,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
having  passed  many  sleepless  nights : 
his  gaze  was  dull,  and  his  countenance 
pale  with  fatigue.  He  looked  at  me 
with  an  astonished  air,  as  if  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  had  brought  me 
to  Venice  at  such  a  moment;  then, 
opening  a  drawer,  in  which  I  saw  gold, 
he  put  bis  hand  in,  and,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  mine :  *  You  are  come  to  join  us, 
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are  you  not,  to  fight  for  our  liberty  ?' 
he  said,  stirring  the  gold  as  he  spoke. 
I  saw  what  he  meant.  *  Sir/ 1  replied, 
^  I  am  noble  by  birth,  and  an  officer 
in  the  emperor's  service  ;  I  know  no- 
thing bnt  my  duty.'  *  Well,  wellT 
he  replied,  in  an  ironical  tone,  *  as  yon 
please ;  meanwhile,  you  will  be  kept 
here.' " 

The  insurrection  at  Venice,  un- 
known at  Trieste  when  M.  de  Pimodan 
had  left  that  port,  rendered  the  des- 
patches for  Count  Zichy  worthless. 
Nevertheless  the  bearer  was  anxious 
to  see  the  count,  and  his  ready  wit 
suggested  the  means.  He  told  Man  in 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  his 
regiment  at  Verona ;  that  his  non- 
arrival  would  make  him  suspected  of 
desertion ;  and  he  entreated  permission 
to  speak  to  Greneral  Zichy,  whose 
testimony  might  subsequently  save 
him  from  punishment.  Manin  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  he  was 
taken  to  Zichy's  quarters.  The  count 
was  in  bed.  "  I  had  rolled  up  my 
despatches  in  my  sleeve,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  give  them  to  him  unseen ;  bnt 
finding  myself  watched  by  his  guards, 
I  told  him  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  talked 
of  indifierent  things,  to  gain  time.  At 
last,  resting  my  arm  upon  his  bed- 
stead, I  tried  to  catch  his  eye,  and  to 
guide  it  to  the  movement  I  was  about 
to  make  to  drop  the  despatches ;  but 
he  was  too  dejected  and  prostrate  to 
understand  me.  Fearing  they  would 
be  taken  by  the  Italians  in  the  room, 
I  dared  not  let  them  fall  upon  the  bed. 
I  was  taken  back  to  the  hall ;  a  mo- 
ment afterwards  a  young  man  entered 
in  great  alarm,  and  exclaimed: — 
*•  The  Croats  will  not  accept  the  capi- 
tulation ;  they  refuse  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  declare  that,  if  attacked, 
they  will  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
blow  up  the  powder  magazine.' — 
'  Nonsense!'  replied  an  ill- looking 
man  there  present,  who  then  sat 
down,  wrote  a  few  lines,  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned,  flourishing  the  paper  with  a 
triumphant  air.  ^  Here,'  said  he, 
*  here  is  the  order  for  the  Croats  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  It  is  signed : 
General  Count  Zichy.*  1  know  not  by 


what  means  this  fellow  procured  the 
count's  signature." 

But  negligently  gnarded,  M.  de 
Pimodan  effected  his  escape,  and  after 
passing  safely  through  numerous 
perils,  once  more  reached  Verona.  He 
must  have  been  invaluable  as  a  courier, 
and  callous  to  fatigue, — for  the  very 
same  day  we  again  find  him  on  the 
road,  bearing  orders  to  General 
d'Aspre,  at  Padua,  to  concentrate  at 
Verona  all  the  troops  of  the  province 
of  Venice.  The  general  had  antici- 
pated the  order ;  the  messenger  met 
him  near  Vicenza,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Verona,  the  garrison  of  which 
was  increased  by  this  arrival  to  sis- 
teen  thousand  men. 

It  was  a  few  days  later,  on  the  29th 
March  1848,  that  M.  de  Pimodan, 
having  been  sent  to  Peschiera  with  a 
picket  of  cavidry,  met  in  that  fortress 
three  squadrons  of  imperial  Hulans, 
and  four  companies  of  Sluiners,*  who, 
having  been  compelled  to  abandon 
Cremona  and  Bergamo,  had  been  for 
six  days  wandering  about  Lombardy, 
repeatedly  brought  to  a  stand  by 
broken  bridges  and  barricaded  towns. 
When  fording  the  Chiesa,  above  the 
little  town  of  Montechiaro,  they  had 
had  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  who 
had  opened  the  sluices  and  drowned 
several  men  and  horses,  and  had  slain, 
in  a  cowardly  manner,  a  captain  of 
Sluiners,  just  as  he  was  struggling  out 
of  the  current.  "  It  was  the  first 
time,"  says  M.  de  Pimodan,  "  that  I 
saw  soldiers  returning  from  a  fight ; 
their  white  cloaks  were  blood-stained, 
and  in  rear  of  the  troops  a  few 
dismounted  men  marched  proudly 
along,  leaning  on  their  broken  lanoes. 
At  Ponssolengo,  not  far  from  Pes- 
chiera, the  Sluiners  had  forced  a  pas- 
sage, and  pillaged  some  houses  and 
shops ;  and  that  afternoon  I  saw  them, 
in  the  open  square,  bandaging  their 
black  and  weary  feet  with  pieces  of 
satin.  The  honest  Croats  had  so  little 
notion  of  even  the  most  ordinary 
luxuries  of  life,  that,  having  found 
some  gilt  china  plates,  they  broke  off 
the  edges,  and  carefully  preserved 
them,  imagining  the  gilding  to  be  of 
value." 


*  Certain  regiments  of  Austrian  infantry  take  their  names  from  the  chief  towns  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  raised.  Thas  the  2d  regiment  are  called  Ottochaners. 
from  Ottochacz;  the  iih,  Sluiners,  from  Sluin,  &c. 
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At  Yerona  tbe  ntmost  anxiety  now 
prevailed  for  news  of  Radetsky  and 
his  army.  It  was  known  that  the  king 
of  Sardinia  had  passed  the  Ticino  in 
force,  and  the  most  sinister  mmonrs 
were  in  circniation.  The  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Peschiera,  Lientenant 
Pimodan — who  was  certainly  one  of 
the  luckiest  of  snbal terns,  and  on 
whose  path  opportunities  of  distinc- 
tion, so  ardently  coveted  by  every 
yonng  officer,  seemed  literally  to  pour 
down — was  out  reconnoitring  with 
his  party,  when  he  perceived  and 
captured,  after  a  smart  gallop,  an  in- 
surgent courier,  on  whose  person  was 
found  the  following  proclamation : — 
"  To  arms !  Radetsky^s  army,  driven 
from  Milan,  flies  towards  Verona  I  To 
arms !  brave  Italians !  Courage  I  and 
Italy  is  free!"  Radetsky  was  near 
Brescia,  so  the  prisoner  informed  his 
captors ;  whereupon  the  adventurous 
Pimodan,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, and  accompanied  only  by  his 
bravest  and  best-mounted  dragoon, 
galloped  off  to  meet  the  marshal. 
The  risk  was  great ;  but  hard  riding 
and  a  bold  face  carried  him  through. 
Pistol  in  hand  he  dashed  through  the 
towns,  ordering  rations,  as  he  passed, 
for  an  imaginary  regiment  of  cavalry 
close  at  his  heels ;  and  near  Monte- 
chlaro  he  perceived,  to  his  delight  and 
no  small  relief,  the  two  foremost  hus- 
sars of  Radetsky*8  advanced-guard. 
A  river  of  men,  horses,  and  vehicles 
flowed  ^ong  the  narrow  road,  and 
Pimodan  could  advance  but  slowly 
against  the  stream.  He  learned  from 
the  officers  that  the  marshal  was  with- 
out news  from  Verona,  and  believed 
Mantua  and  Peschiera  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  Impatient  to  relieve 
his  anxiety,  the  bearer  of  good  tidings 
urged  on  his  horse,  and  at  last  came 
up  with  the  marshal,  who  was  halted 
on  an  open  place.  **  Springing  from 
my  horse  — '  Excellency,*  said  I, 
*  Greneral  d'Aspre  is  at  Verona  with 
sixteen  thousand  men;  Mantua  and 
Peschiera  are  still  ours.*  Then  the 
marshal  embraced  me  several  times, 
pressing  me  to  his  breast :  the  calm 
and  tranquillity  that  reigned  upon  his 
features  had,  until  that  moment,  been 
far  from  his  heart ;  tears  of  joy  rolled 
over  his  venerable  countenance ;  and 
taking  my  hands  kindly  in  his,  he 
promised  that  he  would  think  of  me 


for  promotion.  Generals  and  colonels 
came  to  hear  the  good  news  from 
Verona,  which  were  communicated  in 
an  instant  to  the  whole  army.  I  was 
perfectly  happy." 

To  have  earned  the  personal  and 
heartfelt  thanks  of  Father  Radetsky, 
to  have  been  embraced  by  him  and  to 
have  drawn  tears  of  joy  from  his  eyes, 
were  circumstances  to  be  treasured  in 
mind  until  a  soldier's  dying  hour;  and 
under  the  exhilaration  they  occa- 
sioned the  young  lieutenant,  be  must 
be  pardoned  the  rather  mad  prank 
which  he  played  on  his  way  back  to 
Peschiera,  whither  he  immediately  set 
out  at  fhll  speed,  dropping  upon  the 
road  his  orderly,  whose  horse  was 
blown.  Scampering  through  Desen- 
zano,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
the  bell  of  a  small  church  on  the  right 
of  the  road  had  rung  an  alarm  on  bis 
previous  passage.  A  number  of  men 
were  now  assembled  in  front  of  the 
church. 

*^  I  fell  amongst  them  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, pulled  up  my  horse,  and 
pointed  my  pistol  at  one  of  their  heads. 
'  It  is  five  o'clock,'  I  said  ;  '  if  yonder 
bell  be  not  down  and  in  a  cart  in 
twenty  minutes,  I  blow  your  brains 
out.' "  To  save  their  companion's  life 
the  men  obeyed  orders,  and  the  impe^ 
tnous  lieutenant  bore  away  the  bell, 
and  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Peschiera;  where,  however,  he  only 
remained  long  enough  to  purvey  him- 
self a  fresh  horse,  and  galloped  off  to 
Verona  to  take  General  d'Aspre  the 
good  news  of  the  marshal's  arrival. 
His  indefatigable  activity  did  not  re- 
main unrewarded.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  orderly  officer 
to  Radetsky. 

In  a  fertile  country  and  fine  climate, 
with  a  well-provided  army  and  a  chi- 
valrous foe,  war  loses  many  of  its 
horrors,  and  almost  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  mighty  tournament.  Disease, 
short  commons,  inclement  weather, 
and  bad  quartet's,  are  great  abaters  of 
military  ardour.  None  of  these  evils 
were  experienced  to  any  extent  dur- 
ing tbe  brief  war  in  Northern  Italy, 
which  M.  dc  Pimodan  enthusiastically 
describes  as  '^  a  charming  war,  an 
elegant  duel  between  courteous  and 
well-bred  people.  The  country  was 
decked  with  flowers,  whose  scent  em- 
balmed the  air  \  asid  Vcl  \Xv^  ^n^ixwi^ 
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of  a  battle- day,  seated  npon  the  velvet 
casbions  of  some  laxnrious  palace,  we 
inhaled  the  fresh  breezes  of  night,  lis- 
tening to  the  national  songs  of  oar 
soldiers,  and  refreshing  oarselves  with 
iced  drinks  out  of  crystal  cups.     We 
lived  in  abundance  and  joy.    Play, 
wine,  love — all  were  there  for  those 
who  sought  excitement ;  onr  soldiers 
were  well  fed,  well  clothed,  well  paid ; 
and  we,  gay  and  careless  as  any  lanz- 
hnechts^  dreamed  bat  of  battles  and 
bloody  melees:  these  were  our  plea- 
snres  and  our  festivals.'*  Like  a  gene- 
rous, and  also  a  judicious  foe,  (for 
where    is   the   glory  of  conqaering 
cowards  ?}  M.  de  Plmodan  does  full 
justice  to  the  valour  of  the  Italian 
troops,  and  loves  to  relate  anecdotes 
of  individual  heroism.    At  the  close 
of  the  combat  of  the  29th  April  on 
the  Adige,  when  General  Wohlge- 
muth, after  bravely  sustaining,   for 
some  hours,  with  only  two  brigades, 
the  fierce  attack  of  far  superior  forces 
under  Charles  Albert  in  person,  was 
at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  a 
battalion  of  Croats,  covering  the  re- 
treat,  was  suddenly  charged  by  a 
young  Piedmontese  ofiScer  at  the  head 
of  only  a  score  of  horsemen.    The 
object  of  this  desperate  onslaught  was 
to  seize  the  colours  of  the  battalion ; 
but  tho  gallant  leader  paid  for  his 
temerity  with  his  life.  He  fell,  riddled 
with  balls.    *^  By  letters  found  upon 
him,  we  learned  that  he  was  the  Mar- 
qais  of  Bevilacqna,  of  one  of  the 
noblest  families  in  Italy.  One  of  these 
letters  was  from  a  friend,  who  said 
that  he  could  not  endure  separation 
from  him,  and  would  go  to  Peschiera 
the  30th  April,  (the  morrow  J  in  hopes 
of  embracing  him  there.**  The  fortune 
of  war  willed  It  otherwise.     On  the 
30th,  the  marquis  was  a  corpse,  and 
the  Austrian  banner  still  waved  over 
the  battlements  of  Peschiera.    Not 
that  the  moment  was  by  any  means 
a  favourable   one  for  the  imperial 
cause.    Verona  and  Mantua,  and  the 
two  little  fortresses  of  Peschiera  and 
Legnano,  were  all  that  Austria  then 
retiuned  in    Italy ;    and    six    days 
later,  on  the  night  of  the  5th  May, 
Charles  Albert  decided  to  attack  the 
Austrian  positions  in  front  of  Verona. 
That  this  attack  would  have  been  sac- 
cessful,  M.   de    Pimodan    evidently 
ainfl  little  doubt,  bat  for  the 


tardy  communication  of  orders  to  the 
Piedmontese  army.  When  the  troops 
moved  forward,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  May,  none  but  a  few  generals  bad 
had  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  plan  of  attack.    The  consequence 
was,  that  all  three  divisions  of  the 
army  came  up  either  at  the  wrong 
time  or  the  wrong  place.    "  The  bri- 
gade of  Aosta,  supported  by  the  bri- 
gade of  guards,  and  followed  by  the 
reserve  division,  alone  came  np  at  the 
appointed  hoar,  commencing,  towards 
ten  of  the  forenoon,  the  attack  upon 
Santa  Lucia.**    According  to  Charles 
Albert's  plan   of  operations,    these 
troops  were  to  have  advanced  against 
San  Massimo,  and  the  second  division 
was  to  have  attacked  Santa  Lucia. 
But  the  second  division  did  not  make 
its  appearance  till  one  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  first  assailants  had 
been  repulsed,  notwithstanding  the 
valour  of  their  attack,  and  the  artil- 
lery alone  was  continuing  the  action. 
A  second  attempt  was  then  made, 
and  the  Austrians  were  driven  from 
Santa  Lucia.   But  meanwhile  Greueral 
d*Aspre,  who  commanded  at  Croce 
Bianca,  the  village  on  the  Austrian 
right,  had  defeated  the  third  Pied- 
montese  division,   and  was   conse- 
quently in  position  to  menace  the  Idfl 
flank  of  Charles  Albert*s  centre.    It 
was  three  in  the  afternoon.  Radetsky, 
seeing   his   advantage,  sent  M.  de 
PimoNdan  to  General  Wratislaw  with 
orders  to  attack  Santa  Lucia  with  all 
his  forces. 

"  The  Archduke  Francis-Joseph 
was  there,  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  the 
cannon-balls  which  flew  around  him 
and  broke  the  trees  npon  the  road ; 
he  was  cheering  to  the  fight  these 
troops,  who  soon  were  to  be  his  own 
army,  when  a  hostile  battery,  hidden 
by  the  plantations  of  mulberry- trees, 
sent  us  a  volley  of  grape.  The  Arch- 
duke Albert  was  covered  with  earth 
and  broken  branches,  General  Wra- 
tislaw*s  horse  was  struck  by  a  ball ; 
other  projectiles  passed  through  the 
skirt  of  my  coat,  and  flattened  the 
scabbard  of  my  sword.  Our  troops 
rushed  forward,  and  Colonel  Leitsen- 
dorf.  General  Sails,  and  I,  cantering 
at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  Arch- 
duke Sigismund*s  grenadiers,  and  ctf 
a  few  companies  of  Geppert'a  regi- 
ment, and  exciting  them  by  shouts, 
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oar  soldiers  threw  themselves,  with 
bayonets  at  the  charge,  oo  the  enemy's 
battalions.  The  balls  hailed  aroand  ns. 
Leitzendorf  fell,  mortally  woanded, 
and  I  saw  General  Salis,  hit  in  the 
breast,  sink  upon  his  horse's  neck.  I 
rode  ap  to  him ;  blood  was  flowing  from 
between  his  sboniders,  and  in  a  dying 
voice  he  told  me  to  have  him  carried — 
I  could  not  hear  whither.  Oar  people 
took  him  in  their  arms.    The  bersag- 
Keri  bravely  defended  the  entrance  of 
the  village ;  the  grenadiers  and  the 
Grepperts  fell  thick  under  their  fire; 
bat,  supported  by  a  battalion  of  Pro- 
haska  and  by  Colonel  Koppars.chas- 
senrs,  they  broke  the  battalions  of 
Cuneo's  bri^e.  Nothing  could  check 
them ;  the  Piedmontese  took  to  flight ; 
we  again  entered  Santa  Lucia:  the 
victory  was  ours.      .      .      .     The 
affair  had  been  bloody,  and  the  Pied- 
montese had  fought  with  great  bra- 
very ;   their  oflScers  had  been  seen 
everywhere  in  front,  leading  on  and 
encouraging  their  men.    AUons!    En 
avant!  en  avant!     Courage  I  la  vic- 
ioire  est  h  nous  !  were  the  cries  heard 
on  all  sides,  in  French.    These  in- 
trepid men  were  Savoyards  of  the 
brigade  of  Aosta,   as   I  afterwards 
ascertained   by   letters   found  upon 
their  dead   bodies.     Their  officers, 
and  those  of  ours  who  were  killed,  had 
greatly   exposed   themselves:    they 
were  all  bit  in  the  breast,  and  pierced 
with  many  balls.    I  was  astonished, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  affair,  to 
see  with  what  temerity  the  Piedmon- 
tese dragged  their  artillery  into  the 
very  midst  of  our  line  of  skirmishers, 
and  with  what  rapidity  their  sappers, 
in  spite  of  our  fire,  cut  down  the  pop- 
lars upon  the  road,  to  secure  the  guns 
from  the  attacks  of  cavalry.    For  our 
part,  we  were  all  proud  and  happy  to 
have    seen    the  Archduke    Francis- 
Joseph,  our  future  emperor,  and  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  house,  partake 
oar  dangers :  the  sentiment  of  respect 
inspired  by  the  future  heir  of  so  much 
power  was  changed  into  feelings  of 
admiration,  love,  and  gratitude  when 
we  beheld  him  fighting  at  our  side. 

'^  The  day  after  the  battle,  as  I  passed 
before  the  cemetery  of  Santa  Lucia, 
our  soldiers  offered  me  rings  and  little 
cracifixes  taken  from  the  Piedmontese 
officers  who  had  remained  upon  the 
field.    I  bought  a  few  florins'  worth ; 


but  soon  I  felt  a  superstitions  com- 
punction that  the  bodies  of  those 
brave  fellows  should  thus  be  stripped 
of  the  last  keepsakes,  perhaps,  of  a 
mother  or  a  mistress,  and,  retracing 
my  steps,  I  threw  them  into  the 
common  grave,  which  was  still  open. 
Almost  dl  the  Piedmontese  soldiers 
wore  scapularies,  and  many  had 
prayer-books  in  their  pockets :  one 
of  them  had  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
written  in  French.  She  told  him 
^  that  she  would  pray  for  him  to  the' 
Blessed  Virgin ;  and  that  he  was  to 
be  careful  of  bis  health,  and  keep  his 
feet  warm  for  fear  of  taking  cold.' 
Poor  mother  1" 

There  is  a  pleasant  frankness  in  M. 
de  Pimodan's  tone,  combined  with 
much  good  feeling— and  with  an  occa- 
sional tinge  of  romance,  which  serves 
as  spice  to  the  more  substantial  and 
matter-of-fact  portions  of  his  adven- 
tures. The  action  of  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  he  evidently  played  the  part  of 
a  bold  and  efficient  officer,  was  quickly 
followed  by  his  promotion  to  a  com- 
pany in  General  d'Aspre's  regiment — 
the  1st  regiment  of  infantry.  He 
had  not,  however,  to  relinquish  his 
staff  appointment,  which  would  in 
some  degree  have  neutralised  the 
pleasure  of  his  promotion,  for  he  had 
become  greatly  attached  to  Marshal 
Radetsky,  an  attachment  shared  by 
the  entire  army.  He  sketches  the 
portrait  of  the  flue  old  commander  in 
few  words,  but  most  attractive 
colours. 

**  The  marshal  was  all  goodness  to 
his  officers,  and  his  soldiers  adored 
him :  I  have  seen  some  into  whose 
eyes,  when  be  spoke  to  them,  emotion 
and  joy  brought  tears.  His  generosity 
was  proverbial  in  the  army — he  liked 
to  have  a  great  many  officers  at  his 
t  .ble ;  had  it  been  possible,  he  would 
have  invited  the  whole  army.  Every 
morning  it  was  his  habit  to  throw  out 
money  to  the  poor  who  assembled 
under  his  windows;  and  often,  at  day- 
break, when  I  was  sleeping  on  a  sofa 
in  the  room  adjoining  his  bedchamber, 
I  was  awakened  by  the  impatient  cries 
of  these  impudent  beggars,  claiming 
their  daily  tribute.  When  I  wanted 
to  drive  them  away,  he  laughed  at  my 
indignation.  Although  compelled  to 
take  most  energetic  measures,  fre- 
quently he  pityingly  cVob^  \i\&  ^i^ 
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to  things  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  punish  {  and  yet  he  was  not 
liked  by  the  Italians  of  the  town:  the 
women  especially  took  pains  to  show 
that  all  their  sympathy  was  with  the 
Piedmontese,  and  pnt  on  mourning 
when  these  were  defeated  at  Santa 
Lucia.    One  of  these  ladies,  Madame 
Palm....  (it  surprised  me  in  so  dis- 
tinguished a  person.)  wore  suspended 
to  her  neck  a  portrait  of  Pio  Nono  as 
large  as  a  hand,  and  knots  of  tri- 
coloured  ribbons  wherever  she  could 
place  them:  she  was  constantly  at 
her  window,  observing  all  our  move- 
ments, and  on  the  watch   for  bad 
news.    Other  women  surpassed  Ma- 
dame Palm....   in  their  demonstra- 
tions. The  Countess  Gr....  went  down 
from  her  balcony,  armed  with  a  dagger, 
and  spit  upon  the  uniform  of  an  officer 
of  my  regiment,  who  was  led  prisoner 
through  the  streets  of  Milan,  calling 
him  a  German  dog  and  a  hangman's 
iacquey.    A  young  person,  at  a  great 
dinner  at  Count  B...'s,  refused  a  dish 
that  was  offered  to  her :  '  No,  thank 
you,'  she  replied,  *  I  am  no  longer 
hungry;   nevertheless,  if  it  were  a 
Croats  heart,  I  would  eat  the  whole 
of  it.' " 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in 
these  traits  of  vindictive  patriotism 
related  of  passionate  southerns,  al- 
though it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
such  tales  are  often  invented,  or  at 
least  exaggerated,  and  difficult  to  re- 
fute. M.  de  Pimodan  establishes  a 
contrast,  hardly  a  generous  one,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  between  his 
fair  but  unfeminine  Italian  foes  and 
the  gentle  Austrian  dames  who  were 
scraping  lint,  and  praying  in  church 
comers  for  their  absent  brothers  and 
lovers.  Prayers  and  bandages,  how- 
ever, were  all  inefficacious  to  avert 
or  heal  the  terrible  wounds  inflicted 
by  Italian  bullets  and  bayonets.  As 
if  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  pleasures 
of  a  campaign  in  Northern  Italy,  M. 
de  Pimodan  is  terribly  graphic  in  his 
accounts  of  battle-fields,  and  of  the 
deaths  he  there  witnessed.  Sent 
with  despatches  to  General  Nugent, 
then  at  Conegliano,  he  reached  his 
destination  just  as  that  commander, 
whose  wounds  fatigue  had  reopened, 


had  given  up  the  command  to  Count 
Thnrn,  who  had  set  out  to  attack 
Vicenza.      When   the  head  of  the 
column  arrived  at  a  quarter  of  a 
league   from    that  town,   **  the  ad- 
vanced-guard, consisting  of  two  com- 
panies of  Banater*   and  of   a   de- 
tachment of  Hulans  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Count  Zichy,    advanced 
to  the  first  houses  bordering  the  road. 
From  these  houses,  occupied  by  tlie 
enemy,  a  storm  of  bullets  swept  away 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  Banater. 
The  men  paused,  then  retreated  before 
this  murderous  fire.     Count  Zichy, 
indignant  at  their  giving  way,  sprang 
from  his  horse,  seized  a  musket,  and 
led  them  to  the  attack;  but,  as  he 
was  getting  over  a  barricade,  he  was 
struck  above  the  left  eye  by  a  bullet, 
which    fractured  his  skull,   and    he 
rolled  in  the  trench  bordering  the 
road.    I  ran  to  him :  he  still  moved. 
I  tried  to  drag  him  out  of  the  ditch^ 
but  my  feet  slipped  in  his  blood,  and 
all  my  efforts  were  in  vain.    Bullets 
flew  thick  around  us ;  we  were  on  the 
point  of   being    surrounded ,  by  the 
enemy's  sharpshooters ;     I    grasped 
Zichy's  sabre  and  tore  open  his  uni- 
form to  take  the  portrait  of  his  wife, 
which  he  wore  upon  his  breast.  There 
still  was  life  in  the  wounded  man,  for 
he  crossed  his  arms  strongly  on  his 
bosom,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was 
an  enemy  who  was  about  to  deprive 
him  of  the  portrait.     Poor  Zichy  !  he 
had  been  married  but  a  few  weeks." 
After  a  severe  combat  and  consider- 
able loss  of  life.  General  Thnrn  aban- 
doned his  designs  upon  Vicenza,  made 
a  circuit  round  it,  and  marched  to- 
wards Verona,  according  to  orders 
received    from    Radetsky.      M.    de 
Pimodan  remained  in   the    rear,  to 
have  Zichy  buried  in  a  place  where 
his  family  might  afterwards  find  his 
remains.      "To  my  great  surprise, 
on  approaching  the  impromptu  bed 
on  which  they  had  laid  the  lieutenant, 
I  perceived  that  he  still  lived,  al- 
thongh  his  skull  was  fractured.  When 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  horses  and  of 
arms,  he  lifted,  with  his  dying  hand, 
the  sheet  that  covered  his  head,  and 
raised  himself  into  a  sitting  posture; 
his  eye  gleamed  for  a  moment,  then 
closed,  and  his  head  fell  back  upon  the 


*  Soldiers  of  the  12th  regiment,  raised  in  the  district  of  the  Banat  of  Teroesvar. 
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strair.  That  glance  was  his  farewell 
to  life:  he  lived  forty -eight  hours 
ioDger,  but  iu  a  state  of  unconscious- 


M.  de  Pimodan's  horse  had  been 
kiUed  under  him  in  the  bloody  and 
nnprofitable  conflict  at  the  entrance 
of  Yicenza.  Mounted  upon  poor 
Zichy*8  charger,  he  preceded  General 
Thumbs  column,  alone,  and  at  risk 
of  his  lifb  in  every  town  and  village 
he  passed  through,  but  regardless  of 
danger  in  his  desire  to  inform 
Radetsky  of  the  approach  of  the 
troops,  for  whose  arrival  he  knew  him 
to  be  anxious.  His  reception  by  the 
marshal  was  all  he  could  desire.  *^  He 
was  good  enough  to  testify  joy  at 
seeing  me,  and  to  say  that  he  well 
knew  I  should  be  tho  first  to  inform 
him  of  the  coming  of  Nugenf  s  corps. 
It  was  by  such  marks  of  interest  and 
words  of  encouragement  that  the 
marshal  won  the  hearts  of  his  officers ; 
and  not  one  of  us  but  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  procure  him  the 
honour  of  assuring  the  triumph  of  the 
imperial  arms  at  the  close,  as  at  the 
beginning,  of  his  glorious  career." 

It  were  in  vain  to  attempt,  within 
the  limits  of  an  article,  to  give  even 
an  outline  of  all  the  events  shared  in, 
witnessed,  or  recorded  by  M.  de 
Fimodau,  who  is  an  economist  of 
words,  and  gets  a  great  deal  into  a 
small  space ;  nor  would  it  be  of  in- 
terest to  trace  the  whole  of  his  narra- 
tive, the  wars  to  which  it  refers  being 
so  recent,  and  their  main  incidents 
firesh  in  every  one's  memory.  We 
prefer  confining  ourselves  to  the  more 
personal  parts  of  his  sketches,  and  to 
such  traits  and  anecdotes  as  throw 
light  upon  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  gallant  armies  with  which  he 
served,  and  of  the  equally  gallant 
ones  against  which  he  fought.  At 
the  severe  combat  of  Montanara, 
(28tb  May,)  General  Hess,  chief  of 
the  staff,  sent  him  to  the  front,  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  a  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  fight.  The 
village  of  Montanara,  loopholed,  for- 
tified, and  defended  by  strong  re- 
doubts, was  held  by  Tuscan  troops. 
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On  the  high-road  a  furious  cannonade 
was  going  on:  to  the  right  of  the 
village  the  musketry  was  most  violent; 
and  thither  the  aide-de-camp  spuired 
his  horse,  through  fields  of  vines  and 
mulberries.  Every  military  reader, 
who  has  witnessed  similar  scenes,  will 
recognise  the  vivid  truthfulness  of  the 
following  passage : — 

'*  General  Count  Clam  was  there, 
calm  and  self-possessed ;  he  had  just 
ordered  the  attack  of  the  loopholed 
houses,  and  stood  cutting  with  his 
horse-whip  the  weeds  by  the  roadside, 
whilst  the  bullets  flew  around  him  in 
showers.  Schestak,  his  aide- de- 
camp, fell  dead  by  his  side.*  Then 
Count  Clam  went  himself  to  post  a 
rocket-battory  in  the  churchyard,  to 
set  fire  to  the  village;  and,  leaping 
some  large  trenches  into  which  many 
of  the  wounded  had  crawled,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  very  centre  of  our 
skirmishers.  Up  came  Colonel 
Reischach,  his  bloody  sabre  in  his 
hand :  at  the  head  of  his  men  he  had 
just  carried  by  assault  the  foremost 
of  the  fortified  houses.  We  were 
opposite  the  right  flank  of  the  redoubt, 
on  which  a  large  banner  was  waving. 
I  called  upon  some  thirty  men  to  fol- 
low me — I  was  bent  upon  being  the 
first  in  tho  redoubt  and  seizing  the 
flag;  but  as  I  was  running  across 
the  meadow  at  their  head,  the  fire 
redoubled,  a  storm  of  ballets  flew 
througli  the  air ;  Captain  Stiller  and 
several  men  fell,  and  the  others  threw 
themselves  for  shelter  into  a  large 
trench  upon  the  left.  Colonel 
Reischach  then  came  up  with  two 
companies  of  his  regiment,  brandish- 
ing his  sabre  and  shouting  *Loug 
live  the  Emperor  I '  as  he  marched  at 
their  head.  Nevertheless,  so  violent 
was  the  cross-fire,  that  his  soldiers 
paused,  not  daring  to  enter  the  court 
and  break  in  the  house-door ;  seeing 
which,  the  colonel  ran  up  to  it,  and  I 
followed  him.  We  were  marks  for 
every  musket ;  but  Reischach's  men, 
encouraged  by  his  example,  rushed 
into  the  court  and  entered  the  house 
by  the  lower  windows.  There  was  a 
fight  in  the  rooms  and  on  the  stair- 


*  Lieatenant  Schestak  was  of  a  poor  family,  and  sent  his  mother  a  portion  of  his 
pay.  Befor«  ezpirmg,  he  said  to  Count  Clam, "  Farewell,  general;  I  recommend  my 
mother  to  you."  Count  Clam  has  nobly  accepted  poor  Schestak's  legacy. — Note  hj/ 
M,  de  Pmodan. 
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case;  'Reischach  is  here!*  was  the 
cry:  ^victory  is  ours!  Down  with  the 
Tuscans!'  Oor  men,  heated  and 
forions  with  the  struggle,  struck 
down,  with  bayonet  and  musket- but, 
those  Tuscans  who  still  resisted  in 
the  midst  of  the  smoke ;  the  others 
threw  down  their  arms  and  implored 
quarter.  Masters  of  this  house,  we 
were  able  to  take  the  redoubt  in 
rear.  The  enemy,  feeing  himself 
turned  and  exposed  to  our  fire,  fled 
in  conibsion,  almndoning  his  defences: 
oor  traops  entered  the  village  on  all 
aides  at  once,  the  diflerent  detach- 
ments shouting  to  each  other,  for  fear 
of  mistake,  *  Prohaska  for  ever  I  do 
not  fire  r  '* 

That  the  Austrian  officers,  espe- 
cially those  of  Prohaska  and  Paum- 
ffarten,  did  their  duty  bravely  that 
day,  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
returns  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
those  two  regiments,  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  combats  of  Curtatone 
and  Montanara.  At  the  rate  of  four 
officers  to  each  company  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men,  the  proportion 
should  have  been  as  one  in  thirty. 
Instead  of  that,  in  Prohaska  it  was 
as  one  in  eight,  in  Panmgarten  as 
one  in  nine.  That  night  Captain 
Pimodan  visited  the  hospital :  it  was 
a  ghastly  sight.  In  one  room  lay 
nine  officers  of  a  battalion  of  Paum- 
garten,  some  dying  of  their  wounds, 
others  awaiting  the  operator's  leisure. 
On  his  return  from  this  mournful 
visit,  and  when  about  to  seek  repose 
after  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
the  battle,  the  aide-de-camp  was 
sent  off  with  an  order.  Uo  set  out 
in  a  carriage,  but  the  road  he  had  to 
follow  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies ; 
the  horses  shied  and  refused  to  pro- 
ceed ;  he  was  obliged  to  get  out  and 
perform  his  mission  on  foot,  and  did 
not  get  back  to  Mantua  till  day- 
break. Under  Marshal  Kadetsky  a 
staff  officer's  duty  was  anything  but 
a  sinecure. 

The  beginning  of  June  bronght  the 
marshal  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Vienna — intelligence  which  materially 
modified  his  plans.    Feeling  that  the 


fate  of  the  Austrian  empire  might 
perhaps  depend  upon  the  preservation 
of  his  army,  he  no  longer  thought  it 
advisable  to  risk  a  battle,  nor  to  re- 
capture Pescbiera,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  ho 
determined,  by  the  capture  of  Vicenza, 
to  keep  the  Venetian  provinces  in 
check.  None  will  have  forgotten  the 
details  of  that  admirably  planned  and 
brilliantly  executed  enterprise.  M.  de 
Pimodan,  who  had  been  detached 
with  orders,  was  late  in  the  field. 
Before  his  arrival.  Colonel  Reischach, 
the  hero  of  Montanara,  had  been 
struck  down  by  two  severe  wounds, 
and  many  other  brave  men  had 
fallen,  amongst  them  Colonel  Koppal 
of  the  10th  Light  Infantry,  Colonel 
Kavanagh,  and  Prince  Taxis.  An 
interesting  drcnmstance  is  told  with 
respect  to  Koppal,  who  had  fought 
heroically,  and  in  whose  battahon 
scarcely  an  officer  remained  alive. 
^*  After  the  campaign,  the  army  that 
had  fought  in  Italy  presented  the 
10th  battalion  of  Chasseurs  with  an 
enamelled  bugle,  on  which  was  a 
medallion  representing  Colonel  Kop- 
pal at  the  hea<l  of  his  soldiers,  and 
surrounded  by  the  words,  ^  Forward ! 
Koppal  calls ! ' "  What  soldier  could 
desire  or  receive  a  more  honourable 
memorial  ?  The  idea  is  worthy  of  a 
poet,  and  might  well  inspire  one. 
Nor  were  poets  wanting  to  celebrate 
the  gallant  deeds  of  the  Austrian 
army.  *^  Zedlitz  and  Grillparser, 
who,  when  all  at  Vienna  trembled 
before  the  champions  of  anarehy,  still 
dared  to  sing  our  glorious  combats, 
had  their  share  in  our  gratitude ;  the 
army  sent  them  two  cups  of  chased 
silver.  How  many  other  names  are 
engraved  in  ineffaceable  characters 
on  our  hearts,  and  on  the  memory  of 
our  soldiers  1— -Szecsen,  Thum,  Zichy, 
Sunstenau,  and  you,  brave  Sal  is,  ^ 
worthy  son  of  that  family  of  heroes 
which  bleeds  on  every  battle-field — 
you  who,  true  to  your  motto,  *  Where 
the  peril  is  great,  the  glory  is  so  much 
the  greater,*  perished  in  the  moment 
of  triumph  I  How  many  regrets,  but 
also  how  many  noble  examples,  have 


*  Three  officers  of  the  Salis  family  were  sliin  ia  the  Italiin  war.  A  cannon-ball 
having  carried  off  Colouel  Sunstenau's  right  arm,  he  took  hi  a  hat  in  his  left  handt 
anil  waved  it  above  hi**  head,  crying  out  to  hid  itoldierii,  '*  Forward — follow  me  I  ** 
He  was  killed  a  few  moments  afterwards. 
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those  few  months  of  war   in  Italy 
left  to  the  Austrian  army ! " 

It  was  sundown  when  M.  de  Pimo- 
dan  reached  Vicenza,  and,  hurrying 
through  the  church  of  the  Madonna, 
which  was  full  of  wounded,  reached 
the  terrace  whereon  General  Culoz 
had  planted  his  batteries.  '*  I  never 
saw,  nor  shall  ever  see,  a  finer  and 
more  terrible  spectacle.  The  town 
was  at  our  feet,  drowned  in  the 
blae  smoke  of  gunpowder,  through 
which,  here  and  there,  flared  tongues 
of  flame  from  the  burning  houses; 
the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  were  gilded 
by  the  last  sun-rays;  the  waters  of 
the  Brenta  reflected  the  ardent  tints 
of  the  sky.  Near  me,  a  regimental 
band  played  the  Austrian  national  air. 
The  thickets  of  roses  and  jessamine 
upon  the  terrace  were  illuminated  by 
hundreds  of  wax-tapers  taken  from 
the  church  of  the  Madonna.  The 
soldiers,  intoxicated  by  the  urdour  <^ 
battle  and  the  smoke  of  powder, 
danced  amidst  the  corpses  of  thefar 
dead  comrades :  seventy-two  pieces 
of  cannon  thundered  against  the 
town,  filling  the  air  with  noise,  flames, 
and  smoke,  whilst  the  cries  of  terror 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  loud  clang 
of  trumpets,  mingled  with  our  shouts 
of  triumph.  The  town  was  in  our 
power,  and  we  could  lay  it  in  ashes 
if  we  chose."  There  was  no  time  to 
lose ;  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  get  quickly  back  to  Verona,  threat- 
en^ with  an  attack  from  the  Pied- 
montese  army.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  Greneral  Durando, 
who  capitulated  in  the  night,  and  the 
garrison  marched  out  with  the  honours 
of  war.  The  town  was  to  be  given 
np  at  noon.  At  ten  o^clock  Radetsky 
and  his  staff  were  on  horseback, 
when  M.  de  la  Tour,  commander  of 
the  two  Swiss  regiments,  who  had 
fought,  as  Swiss  generally  do  fight, 
like  heroes  in  defence  of  the  place, 
came  with  a  request  from  Durando 
that  the  Austrians  would  not  enter 
the  town  tiU  three  o^clock.  ^^The 
marshal  courteously  granted  this  de- 
lay, and  complimented  him  on  the 
valour  of  his  soldiers.  I  heard  M.  de 
la  Tour  say,  ^  For  our  part,  we  have 
done  our  duty.  I  have  lost  fourteen 
ofl&^rs  and  six  hundred  men.' "  M. 
de  Pimodan  saw  the  garrison  march 
out,  with  drums  beating  and  banners 


displayed.  A  large  number  of  ele- 
gant carriages,  occupied  by  ladies, 
left  the  place  at  the  same  time. 
^'  When  the  Swiss  battalions  came 
by,  murmurs  of  admiration  arose 
among  us.  They  marched  with  a 
proud  and  martial  air.  ^Ton  are 
brave  fellows ! '  we  said  to  them ; 
and  when  we  saw  their  officers,  (seve- 
ral of  whom,  although  wounded,  had 
refused  to  leavl  their  men,  and  march- 
ed with  difficulty,  some  with  arms  in 
slings,  others  with  bandaged  heads,) 
we  went  up  to  them,  impelled  by  that 
sentiment  of  chivalrous  courtesy  which 
ennobles  war,  cordially  grasped  their 
hands,  and  begged  them  to  remember 
us  as  friends.  ...  I  entered  the 
town  with  some  other  officers.  It 
was  deserted  ;  the  doors  and  shutters 
were  all  dosed ;  in  the  square  the 
Pope's  dragoons  were  still  drawn  up. 
As  I  passed  along  the  front  of  their 
line,  miJLing  my  horse  curvet  and 
prance,  he  ^pped  upon  the  flags,  as 
if  to  punish  me  for  thus  insulting  the 
conquered,  and  I  narrowly  escaped 
breaking  my  neck." 

M.  de  Pimodan  now  discovered 
that  he  had  overtaxed  his  strength. 
Great  fatigue,  want  of  sleep,  and  irre- 
gular nourishment,  had  heated  bis 
blood,  and  on  his  return  to  Verona 
he  was  attacked  by  fever.  For  seve- 
ral weeks  he  lay  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  and  of  indifference  to 
everything.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
the  army  set  out  to  attack  the  Pied- 
montese ;  he  scarce  noted  their  depar- 
ture, or  regretted  the  chance  he  lost 
of  gaining  the  cross  of  Maria  Theresa, 
long  the  prime  object  of  his  ambition. 
At  last  he  was  able  to  return  to  his 
duty ;  and,  at  the  end  of  August,  Ra- 
detsky sent  him  to  Vienna  as  bearer 
of  the  standards  captured  during  the 
campaign.  On  his  return  to  Milan, 
he  was  shocked  by  the  mournful 
aspect  of  the  city.  The  excitement 
of  battle  over,  the  survivors  had  lei- 
sure to  lament  the  slain,  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  mourning  mothers 
and  widows.  In  November  he  again 
went  to  Vienna,  reported  himself  to 
Prince  Windischgraetz,  in  whose  re- 
giment he  had  served,  and  was  at- 
tached^ a  few  days  afterwards,  to  the 
staff  of  the  Ban  Jellachich.  On  the 
9th  of  December  begau  xYi^b  c,?cck^^\^ 
against  the  Hunganaiia,  yj\vo%^  qwV 
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posts  were  then  at  but  a  few  hours* 
inarch  from  Vienna,  but  who  retired 
before  the  Austrian  advance.    To  all 
appearance  the  campaign  was  des- 
tined to  be  a  very  short  one.    The 
Austrian  strength  in  the  field  was 
nearly  thrice  that  of  the  Hungarians, 
whose  line,  moreover,  was  too  ex- 
tended.   On  the  16th  December  the 
Austrians  attacked:  the  action  that 
ensued  might  have  been  decisive,  (so 
M.  de  Pimodan  believes,)  had  the 
manoeuvres  been  more  prompt  and 
vigorous — or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
Austrian  leaders  had  been  as  able  as 
the  Hungarian  chiefs.    Slow  to  ac- 
knowledge his  comrades   beaten  or 
outgeneraled,  the  aide-de-camp  yet 
cannot    help  speaking  his  mind  in 
terms  almost  tantamount  to  the  ad- 
mission.    *'  By  a  fatal  circumspec- 
tion," he  savs,  *^  we  began,  from  that 
day  forward,  to  make  our  movements 
and  operations  subordinate  to  those 
of  the  enemy:  we  lacked  intelligence 
concerning  tlie  marches  and  plans  of 
the  Hungarians;   and  it  was  they 
who,  although  in  retreat,  took  the 
initiative,  for  it  seemed,  thenceforwani, 
ms  if  we  advanced  into  the  country 
only  according  as  they  thought  proper 
to  give  it  up  to  us.    Georgey's  army 
was    composed   of  imperial    troops 
which    had  deserted  their   colours : 
this  was  the  nucleus  of  all  the  Hun- 
garian forces;  and  the  non-commis- 
sioned oflicers  we  had  drilled  turned 
out  excellent  officers  fur  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Honveds  and  other  levies. 
Fate  would  have  it  that  this  handful 
of  soldiers  should  grow  into  an  army 
of  i:)0,OU()  men,  so  powerful  that, 
fuur  months  later,  our  fine  and  coura- 
geous troops  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  them,  without    having    been 
vanqui>hed,    to  that  frontier  which 
they  had  passed  with  hope  and  en- 
thu>iasni  in  their  hearts.''    All  this 
is  very   significant,    and    needs    no 
coninieut.     M.  de  Pimodan  is  natu- 
rally cautious  of  criticiiing  his  supe- 
viuTi.     It   is    uunecessar}'    that    he 
should  be  more  explicit.    Tlie  world 
khuws  well  enough,  without  his  ad- 
mi:*£ion,  that  but  for  Russian  inter- 
feronce  Hungary  was  lost  to  Austria. 
Ttic  Confidence  in  its  general  and  in 
itsilf,  \\  hicli  characterised  the  army  of 
lladetiiky.  was  eviilcntly  wanting  in 
lhr.t  of  VVindtschgractz.  This,  as  well 


as  the   indecision  and  tardiness   of 
many  of  the  Austrian   generals,  is 
dearly  proved  by  various  passages  of 
M.  de  Pimodan*s  narrative ;  and  ho 
shows  us  the  troops  discourased  and 
grumbling  at  being  marched  about 
the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  in  most 
inclement  weather,  exposed  to  every 
hardship,  and  suffering  from  disease, 
with  scarce  an  attempt  to  get  at  the 
enemy,  and  warm  their  frozen  blood 
by  a  battle.     If  this  was  all  they 
came  for,  they  said,  a  better  season 
might  have  been  chosen.  Tliese  com- 
plaints commenced  early  in  the  cam* 
paign.    A  bitter  Christmas  had  been 
passed  in  bivouac;  but  the  soldiers 
consoled  themselves  with  hopes  of  a 
brush  with  Georgey,  then  in  posi- 
tion  before  Raab.    (leorgey  was  far 
too  skilful  to   allow  himself  to   bo 
devoured  by  forces  that  trebled  his 
own.    His  army  gathered  strength  by 
the  retrograde  movement  which  weak- 
ened his  advancing  foe.    He  aban- 
doned his  position  and  moved  towards 
Pesth,  pursued  by  the  cavalry  brigade 
of  General  Ottinger,  who,  after  march- 
ing all  night,  overtook  his  rearguard 
at  daybreak,  and  returned  that  even- 
ing to  Kaab  with  a  -standard  and 
seven  hundred  prisoners.    Amongst 
these  were  seven  officers,  almost  all 
belonging  to  an  Austrian  regiment 
that  had  gone  over  to  the  Hungari- 
ans.   ^*  One  of  these  officers,  named 
]>aiewski,  was  recognised,  notwith- 
standing the  wounds  that  disfigured 
him,  by  several  of  our  officers  who  had 
been  with  him  at  the  military  school 
of  Xeustadt.     Some  pitied  him,  and 
gave  him  money,  others  reviled  and 
reproached   him    with   his    treason: 
two    parties    were    quickly  formed. 
'  No  pity  for  traitors !  *  cried  one  side. 
^  Kespect  the  wounded,*  retorted  the 
other.    The  (luarrel  grew  vehement. 
In  war  time,  angry  passions  are  soon 
roused;    sabres   were    drawn,    and 
blood  was  about  to  How,  when  Col. 
Schobeln  interfered  to  quell  the  tu- 
mult.    Upon  that  day  General  Ot- 
tinger  commenced  the  foundation  of 
the  brilliant  reputation  which  soou 
drew  n|>on  him  the  attention  of  the 
whole  army.     His  brigade,  composed 
of  the  two  i-egiments  of  Hardeg^  and 
Wallnioden,  was  never,  during  the 
whole  campaign,  broken  by  the  ene- 
my: in  a  battle,  the  grooud  over 
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which  hifl  cnirassiers  passed  was 
strewed  with  corpses,  and  soon  the 
Hungarians  knew  them  only  by  the 
name  of  OUinger's  batchers^ 

This  affair,  which  occurred  at  Ba- 
bolna,  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
more  important  action  at  Moor,  a 
town  situated  on  an  open  space  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  forest  of  Ba- 
kony.  Quitting,  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. Count  Casimir  Bathyany's  castle 
at  Kisber,  whei*e  the  Ban  and  his 
staff  had  passed  a  part  of  the  night 
drinking  to  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prise, at  nine  o'clock  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  column  debouched  from  the 
forest,  and  was  received  by  four  bat- 
talions of  Honveds  and  a  powerful 
battery.  The  Ban  had  with  him  only 
an  infantry  brigade  and  six  guns, 
with  which  he  promptly  replied  to  the 
enemy's  fire.  Presently  Ottinger's 
cavalry  came  up.  Some  of  the  Hon- 
ved  battalions  fell  into  disorder,  and 
Ottinger  pressed  forward  with  a  di- 
Tision  of  his  cuirassiers.  *'*'  The  bat- 
tery must  be  taken, '^  he  cried.  M. 
de  Fimodan,  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  luck  or  the  talent  of  being  every- 
where at  the  right  moment,  hurried 
back  to  fetch  the  remainder  of  the 
cuirassiers,  who  were  a  little  in  the 
rear.  He  shall  tell  his  own  story, 
which  is  animated  enough,  and  his 
own  escape,  which  was  a  narrow 
one.  ^^  Not  finding  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  confusion  inevitable 
amongst  cavalry  marching  through 
a  wood,  and  crossing  frozen  ravines 
under  an  enemy's  fire,  I  called  to 
the  soldiers  to  follow  me,  and  set 
off  at  their  head.  My  horse  flew 
like  lightning,  the  balls  whistled ; 
at  a  hundred  paces  from  the  battery 
two  final  discharges  of  grape  hissed 
over  our  heads ;  the  next  moment  I 
was  amongst  the  guns,  sabreing  the 
artillerymen.  One  of  the  pieces,  al- 
ready limbered  up,  was  about  to 
escape  ns ;  I  dashed  at  the  drivers, 
and  cut  at  one  of  them,  to  force  him 
to  stop  his  horses.  Suddenly  I  beheld 
before  me  a  troop  of  Hungarian  hus- 
sars; the  officer,  followed  by  his 
trumpeter,  charged  me  with  uplifted 
salve.  I  met  him  with  a  thrust,  and 
witiidrew  my  sabre,  bent  and  wet 
with  blood.  The  hussars  surrounded 
me,  pressed  upon  me,  seized  me  by 
the  arms  and  throat ;  I  still  struck  at 


their  faces  with  the  hilt  of  my  sabre. 
Blows  fell  upon  my  head  and  shoul- 
ders. With  a  desperate  effort  I 
urged  on  my  vigorous  horse;  he 
bounded  forward,  and  tore  me  from 
the  grasp  of  the  hussars.  Then 
I  raised  both  hands  to  my  head 
— there  were  deep  cuts  in  the  skull. 
I  wiped  away  the  blood  that  ran  into 
my  eyes,  and  looked  at  the  fight :  the 
cuirassiers  who  had  followed  me  were 
taking  away  the  captured  guns. 
Three  had  escaped  ;  the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry,  coming  up  at  that  mo- 
ment, spurred  in  pursuit.  Seven  or 
eight  squadrons  of  Hungarian  hussars 
were  riding  about  the  plain — Har- 
degg's  and  Wallmoden's  cuirassiers, 
led  by  the  Ban,  galloped  at  them. 
The  hussars  defended  themselves  va- 
liantly ;  but,  shaken  by  the  shock,  and 
abandoned  by  their  infantry,  they  at 
last  fled.  Those  battalions  of  Hon- 
veds which  still  stood  their  ground 
were  broken  by  tlie  cavalry;  more 
than  two  thousand  prisoners  vere 
made.  The  Ban  was  happy,  and 
thanked  his  troops ;  fortune  had  se- 
conded his  audacity.  With  only  two 
brigades,  (^the  other  three  did  notreacb- 
the  field  till  after  the  action,)  toge- 
ther five  thousand  men,  he  had  routed 
the  whole  of  Ferczel's  corps,  which 
was  twice  as  numerous." 

The  victory  at  Moor  was  a  mere 
fiash  in  the  pan,  unproductive  of  any 
real  advantages.  The  Austrians  got 
to  Pesth,  and  remained  there  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  whilst  Georgey  was 
ably  manoeuvring  against  Schlick^ 
whom  he  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
whilst  the  Hungarians  were  fortify* 
ing  the  line  of  the  Tbeiss,  and  organ- 
ising their  new  levies.  When  M.  de 
Fimodan,  who  was  detained  for  six 
weeks  at  Moor  by  his  wounds, 
reached  Pesth  about  the  middle  of 
February,  he  found  the  Austrian 
army  still  there,  living  in  luxury  and 
abundance;  whilst  Dembinski,  who 
commanded  the  four  Hungarian  corps 
on  the  Theiss,  was  about  to  assume 
the  offensive.  The  action  of  Kapolna 
ensued,  and  then  six  weeks  wern 
passed  watching  the  movements  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  protecting  Pesth. 
In  the  course  of  these  operations  (on 
the  22d  March)  the  Ban's  army 
occupied  Czegled,  aud  M.  ^^  "Cvwvq- 
dan  was  lodged  lu  the  YiO\i&<^  c^l  ^  ^vOou 
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widow,  who,  being  terribly  alarmed 
for  ber  handaome  famitare  and  other 
chattels,  thought  his  presence  her 
only  secority  from  pillage;  and,  as  the 
beet  means  of  keeping  him  within 
doors,  sent  for  her  niece  to  bear  him 
company.  **  The  niece  was  a  hand- 
some Ilangarian.  *  Yon  intend  to  go 
to  Debreczin,*  said  she,  looking  at  me 
with  a  defiant  air;  *yoa  will  never 
get  there/  *  Assuredly,*  I  replied, 
^  we  shaU  be  there  in  less  than  three 
weeks.*  *  Alas  I  I  will  not  think  of 
it,*  was  her  answer.  *  My  brother  is 
with  Kossuth  *s  army,  a  captain  in 
the  Caroly  hussars ;  you  will  only  get 
there  by  passing  over  his  dead  body : 
he  is  a  Hungarian,  and  will  die  for 
his  country ;  the  Hungarians  are 
heroes.*  As  she  thus  spoke,  the  eyes 
of  the  beautiful  and  enthusiastic  giri 
glistened  with  tears.  We  did  not  get 
to  Debrecziu :  her  words  often  re- 
curred to  me,  especially  when  we 
were  compelled  to  recross  the 
Damibe.**  The  unbounded  confidence 
of  the  Hungarians  in  their  busbars 
has  been  often  cited  and  exemplified. 
After  the  action  of  Moor,  M.  de  Pimo- 
dan  describes  the  ghastly  wounds  in- 
flicted by  their  terrible  sabres.  Their 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  cut  at 
the  head  and  neck.  '^  We  had  with 
US,**  he  says  in  another  place,  **  se- 
veral hussar  officers,  whose  regiments 
had  gone  over  to  the  enemy:  they 
had  joined  ns  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  out  of  respect  to  their  oath 
of  fidelity.  Honour  retained  them 
amongst  us;  but  their  comrades— 
their  family,  so  to  say — were  in  the 
insurgent  army.  These  officers  had 
over  us  the  advantage  of  not  being 
astonished  at  our  defeats ;  in  some  of 
them  the  pride  of  the  Hungarian 
hussar  regiments  was  admirably  per- 
sonified. '  How  is  it  possible,*  one  of 
them  once  said  to  me,  *•  that  our  army 
should  stand  against  that  of  the  Hun- 
garians? We  have  no  huAsars — thoy 
are  all  in  the  encmy*s  rauks.*  ^*  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  however, 
these  renowned  horBemeu  were  found 
to  be  pretty  well  matched  by  Ottin- 
ger*8  gallant  cuirassiers.  This  was 
notably  the  case  on  the  14th  April,  on 
which  day,  towards  noon,  a  cannon- 
ade was  suddenly  heard  in  Pesth. 
The  Ean  got  u|H>n  his  hon»e  and  hur- 
ried to  the  outposts :  M.  de  Pimodan 


was  a  little  behind  him.  '*  As  I  left 
the  suburbs,  I  perceived  at  a  distance 
a  woman  in  mourning,  followed  by  a 
servant ;  she  was  advancing  into  the 
country.  I  passed  near  her :  it  was 
the  Countess  C ,  one  of  those  wo- 
men in  Pesth  who  showed  most  enthu- 
siasm for  the  insurgent  cause ;  donbt- 
less  she  hoped  we  should  be  repulsed, 
and  wished  to  be  the  first  to  welcome 
onr  conquerors.  I  overtook  the  Ban ; 
Greneral  Ottingerwas  pushing  forward 
to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  cavalry 
of  our  corps ;  the  Hungarian  hussars 
were  already  amongst  our  guns, 
sabreing  the  artillerymen.  Captain 
Edelsheim,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  dashed  on  with  his  squad- 
ron ;  Ottinger  led  on  the  cuirassiers, 
and  the  meUe  became  general.  A 
young  Hungarian  officer,  doubtless 
recognising  General  Ottinger  by  his 
uniform,  rode  at  him  with  uplifted 
sabre ;  but  the  GeneraFs  orderly  split 
his  skull,  and  his  blood  splashed  over 
Ottinger.  In  a  few  minutes  the  hus- 
sars, routed  by  the  cuirassiers,  fled 
across  the  plain.  Ottinger  sent  a  few 
volleys  of  cannon-balls  after  them, 
and  had  them  pursued ;  but  the  Ban 
ordered  him  to  stop,  so  he  sounded  the 
recall,  and  re-formed  the  squadrons. 
I  paused  to  look  at  the  dead,  and 
judge  how  many  men  the  enemy  had 
left  upon  the  field.  A  few  ]>ace3  off 
lay  the  corpse  of  the  officer  who  had 
attacked  General  Ottinger.  He  was  a 
fine  young  man ;  his  fair  hair  was 
blood-stained  and  clotted  to  his  face ; 
he  still  grasped  his  sabre.  One  of 
our  cuirassiers  dismounted — I  thought 
it  was  to  sec  if  he  still  lived.  *  He  is 
quite  dead,*  said  I ;  ^  he  was  a  brave 
soldier !  'tis  a  pity.'  *  Pity  indeed !  * 
replied  the  cuirassier,  who  had  turned 
the  body  over  to  examine  the  pockets ; 
'  he  has  not  even  a  watch !  *  ** 

There  is  some  little  sameness  in  M. 
de  Pimodan's  accounts  of  the  various 
combats  during  the  spring  campaign 
of  1H49  in  Hungar}'.  He,  not  nnn.i- 
turally,  dwells  by  i>reference  on  those 
favourable  to  the  Austrian  arms, 
passing  pretty  lightly  over  the  others, 
seeming  puzzled  to  account  for  dis- 
asters he  cannot  deny,  and  claiming 
the  honours  of  war  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent rever!»e8.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  chronicle  one's  own  defeat, 
bnt  there  Is  no  disgrace  in   l>eing 
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^  a  good  second ;"  and  M.  de  Pimo-^ 
dan  may  Tentore  to  admit,  without 
tanuBbing  bis  Italian  laurels,  that 
this  was  exactly  the  position  of  the 
army  in  which  he  served  in  Hungary, 
They  were  fiedrly  beaten  and  man- 
cenvred  out  of  the  field,  in  spite  of  their 
gallant  resistance,  by  an  army  of 
which  at  least  three-mnrths  were  re- 
cmited  in  the  course  of  the  campaign 
itself.  Windischgraetz  left  the  com- 
mand: Welden  succeeded  him,  and 
evacuated  Hungary,  his  retreat  se- 
verely harassed  by  an  exulting  foe. 
The  corps  of  Jellachich,  redu^  to 
twdve  thousand  men,  took  post  at 
Eszek,  on  the  Lower  Danube,  with  its 
right  -extended  in  the  direction  of 
Peterwardein.  ^^  The  narrative  of  the 
Russian  retreat,"  says  M.  de  Pimo- 
dan,  *^  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Ban^s  army  during 
the  interval  between  the  campaigns. 
The  troops,  often  without  provisions, 
remained  for  several  weeks  shelterless, 
in  fields  calcined  by  the  heat,  having 
nothing  to  drink  but  the  muddy  water 
of  the  Theiss,  or  that  of  wells  in  which 
were  rotting  heaps  of  dead  bodies, 
thrown  into  them  by  the  Hungarians. 
Cholera  and  typhus  carried  off  those 
whom  the  enemy^s  bullets  had  spared. 
It  was  then  that  the  Ban,  surrounded 
by  dying  soldiers,  and  deprived  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  showed  what  a  great  and 
courageous  heart  can  do.  Daily  as- 
sailed, often  victorious,  he  thus 
awaitod,  for  many  long  weeks,  news 
of  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  and 
of  the  offensive  march  of  General 
Haynau.  It  was  then,  with  an  army 
reduced  to  seven  thousand  men,  that 
be  marched  to  attack  fifteen  thousand 
Hungarians  in  the  plains  of  Hagyes. 
But  I  had  no  share  in  those  combats ; 
and,  whilst  the  Ban*s  army  set  that 
example  of  heroic  perseverance,  I  was 
DO  longer  in  its  ranks." 

Upon  which  hint  we  pass  on  to 
the  concluding  and  highly  interesting 
chapter,  in  which  ^l.  de  Pimodan 
narrates  the  incidents  of  his  captivity 
in  the  fortress  of  Petorwardein.  He 
had  been  but  ton  days  at  Eszek  when 
Jellachich  sent  him  to  reconnoitre  the 
shores  of  the  Danube  between  Bukin 
and  Palanka,  at  which  latter  place  the 
Hongariaas  had  thrown  up  earthen 
redoubts,  defended  by  cannon.  Leav- 


ing Eszek  at  nightfall,  he  arrived,  at 
ton  o'clock  the  next  morning,  at  a 
village  where  he  was  to  meet  some 
pioneers,  who  were  to  row  him  across 
the  river.  They  had  not  come,  and, 
after  waiting  scHne  time,  he  made  the 
chief  of  the  village  give  him  a  boat, 
took  three  peasants  to  row,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  violent  wind  which 
threatened  every  moment  to  swamp 
the  skiff,  he  at  last  arrived  opposite 
Bukin.  ^^  Having  found  a  place  where 
the  depth  of  the  Danube  would  allow 
a  steamer  to  approadi  land  near 
enough  to  disembark  troops,  I  jumped 
ashore  and  went  to  a  little  mill,  erected 
on  a  boat  moored  close  to  the  bank. 
I  had  a  musket  in  my  hand.  For 
fear  of  surprise,  I  shouted  from  afar  to 
the  miller  to  come  to  me :  he  was  a 
German :  he  appeared  well-disposed, 
and  supplied  me  with  such  informa- 
tion as  I  desired.  Returning  to  my 
boat,  I  bade  the  rowers  keep  close  in 
shore,  and  thus  descended  the  Danube 
until  I  came  within  sight  of  Palanka. 
My  three  boatmen,  afraid  to  go 
nearer,  wished  to  stop,  but  I  was 
still  too  far  off  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  guns.  I  compelled 
them  to  pull  untU  the  boat  was  only 
a  few  yards  from  the  shore ;  then  I 
stood  up,  gazing  intently  at  the 
village.  At  that  moment  a  Hunga- 
rian officer  and  fifteen  men,  armed 
with  muskets,  sprang  from  behind  a 
house :  I  seized  my  musket,  took  aim 
at  the  officer,  and  shouted  to  him  to 
halt,  for  that  I  would  fire  at  the  first 
who  advanced.  He  stood  still  and 
called  to  my  boatmen  to  pull  in-shore. 
^PuU  from  it!'  cried  I,  in  a  voice 
rendered  menacing  by  danger.  The 
cowards,  fearing  a  volley,  jumped 
out  of  the  boat  and  waded  to  shore ; 
the  last  of  th^m,  however,  to  help  my 
escape,  gave  the  boat  a  shove.  Then 
I  threw  down  my  musket,  seized  the 
oars,  and  pulled  towards  the  middle 
of  the  stream;  but  the  Hungarian 
soldiers  ran  into  the  water  up  to  their 
middles,  surrounded  me  with  their 
muskets,  grasped  a  rope  which  hung 
behind  the  boat,  and  dragged  me  to 
land.  I  trembled  with  rage.  *  They 
will  not  shoot  you;  do  not  be 
frightened,'  said  the  officer.  He  had 
horses  put  to  three  peasants'  carts, 
and,  politely  requesting  me  to  get  into 
one  of  them,  he  seated  himself  I 
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me,  his  mosket  between  his  knees: 
two  Pandoare,  whom  he  had  just 
ordered  to  load  their  muskets,  placed 
themselves  behind  us ;  my  boatmen 
were  pat  into  the  two  other  carts,  and 
we  set  off  at  a  gallop  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube." 

At  Peterwardein  the  captain  was 
taken  before Perczel,  who  commanded. 
His  sneers  at  this  general  are  not  in 
the  best  of  taste ;  but  we  mast  make 
allowance  for  a  prisoner*s  exaspera- 
tion. A  casemate  was  assigned  to 
him  as  a  place  of  confinement.  This 
was  a  vaulted  room,  twenty  feet  long 
by  eight  wide,  entered  by  descending 
three  steps,  and  receiving  light  through 
a  window  down  to  the  ground,  four 
feet  wide  and  three  high,  serving  on 
occasion  as  the  embrasure  for  a  cannon, 
and  closed  by  a  strong  grating.  The 
window  looked  out  upon  the  ditch 
and  counterscarp.  At  noon  the  pro- 
vost in  charge  of  the  prisoners  entered 
this  dreary  cell,  followed  by  a  soldier 
bringing  M.  de  Pimodan*s  dinner. 

"The  provost,  who  still  wore  the 
imperial  uniform,  appeared  about  fifty 
years  old ;  his  hair  was  already  white, 
but  his  g^rey  eyes  were  full  of  fire. 
His  aspect  was  grave  and  melancholy. 
When  the  soldier  had  left  the  room, 
he  sat  down  upon  my  bed  and  con- 
versed with  me ;  ho  told  me  he  had 
served  thirty  years  in  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers ;  he  spoke  of  the  emperor 
with  respect,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  striving  to  gain  my  con- 
fidence, but  I  was  on  my  guard  and 
distrusted  him.  He  wished  me  a 
good  night  and  went  out. 

"  I  passed  the  whole  afternoon  in 
planning  an  escape :  I  examined  the 
bars  of  the  window,  and  having  found 
a  long  iron  hook  amongst  some  rub- 
bish and  broken  furniture  in  a  comer, 
I  concealed  it.  This  hook  was  strong 
enough  to  force  a  lock,  but  I  saw 
directly  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
escaping  by  way  of  the  door,  which 
opened  to  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
I  should  have  had  to  pass  two  lines 
of  fortifications,  and  the  Hungarian 
outposts ;  it  was  impossible.    I  tried 


to  wrench  out  the  bars  of  the  window — 
they  were  too  strong ;  subsequently  I 
managed  to  push  asunder  two,  so  as 
to  pass  my  head  through  them. 
Whether  by  door  or  window,  flight 
was  impossible,  and  the  walls  were 
six  feet  thick." 

Trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents^ 
the  captive  did  not  despond.  The 
next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  the  pro- 
vost, whose  name  was  Kussmaneck, 
visited  him.  He  had  orders  to  allow 
him  an  hour's  airing  upon  the  ram- 
parts of  the  fortress.  At  their  foot 
flowed  the  Danube ;  it  was  a  chance 
for  escape — a  desperate  one,  certainly 
— to  spring  into  the  stream  and  swim 
for  liberty  and  life.  M.  de  Pimodan 
resolved  to  wait  a  few  days  and 
mature  his  plan  before  attempting  to 
execute  it.  That  day  and  the  follow- 
ing one,  Knssmaneck  continued  his 
fruitless  attempts  to  win  the  Austrian 
oiflcer's  confidence.  At  last,  on  the 
fourth  day,  after  walking  for  some 
time  in  silence  by  his  side,  the  old 
grenadier  suddenly  said,  ^^  There  are 
several  of  us  here  attached  to  the 
emperor  by  feeling  and  by  our  oaths, 
which  we  have  never  violated;  we 
are  here  against  our  will."  Then  he 
stopped  short  and  looked  hard  at  M. 
de  Pimodan,  with  an  expression  of 
sincerity  that  dissipated  the  officer's 
doubts.  *^  Two  non-commissioned 
officers  of  engineers,"  he  continued, 
"a  young  Croat,  named  Ghjrberich, 
the  proprietor  of  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  myself,  are  ready  to  risk  all  to 
re-establish  the  emperor's  authority  in 
the  fortress.  And  to  tell  you  every- 
thing, captain,"  added  he,  after 
a  momentary  hesitation,  ^^  we  have 
means  of  correspondence  with  Colonel 
Mamnla;*  we  can  even  go  to  him, 
by  gliding  at  night  in  a  boat  close 
along  the  shore  of  the  Danube ;  thus 
did  Sergeant  Braunstein  of  the  en- 
gineers agree  on  signals  by  which  to 
warn  him  when  the  Hungarians  are 
preparing  to  attack.  Braunstein's 
house  is  visible  from  one  of  the  re- 
doubts of  the  line  of  circumvallatioo. 
When  the  Hungarians  are  about  to 


*  '^  This  officer  still  held  the  position  round  the  fortress  of  Peterwardein,  which 
he  had  maintained  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  to  compensate  the  small  nomber 
of  his  troops,  he  had  traced  immense  lines  of  oircamyallation.  He  had  bat  two 
thousand  men,  and  all  his  energy  and  talent  were  employed  in  preventing  the  Hun- 
garians fVom  forcing  his  lines." 
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attack  the  colonel,  the  sergeant  warns 
him  by  a  light  in  the  window  at  night, 
or,  in  the  dajtime,  by  a  black  doak 
hnng  ont  over  the  white  wall.  Cap- 
tain," continued  Kossmaneck,  ^^yon 
are  onr  saperior — ^yoa  most  be  onr 
leader ;  the  moment  is  propitioas  for 
an  attempt.  At  night  there  are  bat 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  fortress ; 
the  remainder  of  the  garrison  encamps 
in  the  bridge-head  at  Nensatz,  and  it 
takes  more  than  two  hoars  to  close 
the  bridge  of  boats  (opened  at  night 
ibr  fear  of  its  destruction  by  fire- 
ships)  and  re-establish  the  commnni- 
cation." 

Convinced  of  Knssmaneck^s  good 
faith.  Captain Pimodan  entered  readily 
into  his  plans,  and  revolved  in  his 
mind  the  best  means  of  effectually 
seconding  a  night-attack  by  Colonel 
Mamula.  In  the  casemates  adjacent 
to  his  own  were  imprisoned  ninety- 
eight  soldiers  of  Croat  and  Sclav- 
onian  regiments,  condemned  by 
courts-martial,  previously  to  the  in- 
surrection, to  bard  labour  for  various 
terms  of  years,  for  highway  robbery, 
manslaughter,  and  assassination. 
They  were  all  Croats  and  Sclavonians, 
the  Hungarians  havinff  released  their 
own  countrymen,  and  incorporated 
them  in  the  Honveds.  These  men 
Kussmaneck  could  set  at  liberty;  and 
*  although  few  in  number,  much  was  to 
be  expected  from  their  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  desperate  daring. 

^^  The  next  day,"  continues  M.  de 
Pimodan,  '^  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
Knssmaneck  conducted  me  to  the 
ramparts.  Braunstein  and  Krane,  the 
two  sergeants  of  engineers,  were 
strolling  carelessly  up  and  down :  he 
made  them  a  sign,  and  they  followed 
ns  into  a  narrow  road  formed  by  piles 
of  wood  arranged  as  in  a  timber-yard. 
Braunstein  was  fair  and  pale,  and 
seemed  delicate;  Kraue  had  broad 
shoulders  and  a  large  head,  thick  eye- 
brows, and  a  resolute  look.  We 
ai^reed  upon  our  plan.  In  the  night 
Knssmaneck  was  to  liberate  all  the 
prisoners,  who  were  to  be  told  off 
beforehand  into  four  detachments  of 
twenty-four  men  each.  The  muskets 
of  the  guard  at  the  Belgrade  gate  of 
the  fortress  were  piled  during  the 
night  opposite  the  guard-house  whilst 
the  soldiers  slept,  and  were  watched 
by  a  single  sentinel :  the  first  thing  to 
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be  done  was  to  overpower  this  sen- 
tinel, seize  the  thirty  muskets,  bayonet 
the  sleeping  guard,  and  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  gate.  I  was  to  lead 
this  party.  Kussmaneck,  with  twenty- 
four  more  of  the  convicts,  was  to  seize 
upon  three  pieces  of  cannon  which 
were  kept  all  .night  in  readiness,  with 
matches  lighted,  in  case  of  attack : 
once  master  of  these  guns,  he  was  to 
tnm  them ;  and  his  men,  with  their 
backs  to  the  ramparts,  were  to  bo 
ready  to  fire  on  the  Hungarians. 
Braunstein  and  Kraue,  with  the  two 
other  detachments,  were  to  make 
their  way  into  the  barracks  and  seize 
the  muskets  of  the  sleeping  garrison. 
Meanwhile,  Colonel  Mamula,  warned 
by  a  volley  of  musketry,  was  to 
send  cavalry  at  a  gallop  through  the 
gate  in  my  possession,  and  himself 
follow  with  the  infantry.  Without 
exaggerating  our  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  even  if  part  of  the  plan 
had  failed,  we  were  well  able  to  make 
a  fight  and  keep  the  Belgrade  gate 
open  for  half-an-honr— it  being  better 
for  onr  men  to  fight  to  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood,  than  to  give  themselves 
up  to  be  massacred  or  shot.  Colonel 
Mamula  must  be  written  to  with  the 
necessary  details,  and  to  agree  with 
him  on  the  plan  of  attack :  Gerberich 
had  offered  to  take  the  letter :  he  was 
now  the  only  person  who  could  accept 
this  dangerous  mission.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  Hongarians  had 
not  yet  doubled  their  outposts,  Braun- 
stein and  Krane  had  managed  to 
elude  their  vigilance  and  pass  ont  of 
the  lines;  now  this  appeared  im- 
possible. Gerberich,  by  pretending 
business  between  the  fortress  and  the 
inner  line  of  outposts,  could  obtain  a 
pass  to  go  out,  and  then  steal  through 
the  pickets  into  the  open  country ;  it 
was  at  risk  of  his  life,  but  he  was 
ready." 

When  all  was  arranged,  M.  de 
Pimodan,  that  he  might  not  have  to 
reproach  himself  with  the  death  of 
these  three  men,  who  were  all  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  warned  them 
of  the  danger  they  ran,  and  of  the 
little  they  had  to  gain  by  success. 
For  him,  a  prisoner,  unmarried,  and 
eager  for  distinction,  the  risk  was 
worth  running;  the  utmost  they  could 
hope  for  was  a  medal  or  an  ensi^*& 
commission.    But  tVi^  \>wife  WXwt^ 
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were  firm  and  even  enthoBiastic  in 
their  resolve.  *''•  If  we  are  shot,"  said 
Knasmaneck,  ^^  the  emperor  will  take 
care  of  onr  wives  and  children.*^ 
The  foor  conspirators  grasped  each 
other's  hands  and  parted. 

*'  I  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
writing  to  Colonel  Mamola  on  a  strip 
of  thin  paper,  which,  when  rolled  np, 
was  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger, 
and  only  three  inches  long.  I  gave 
it  to  Kossmaneck  to  transmit  to  Ger- 
beridi,  and  told  him  to  enjoin  him 
stiictlv  not  to  hide  it  in  his  boots  or 
clothes,  but  to  cany  it  in  his  hand, 
and  to  swallow  it  if  detected.  Bat 
Brannstein,  having  got  information 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  of  a  con- 
templated change  in  the  pickets, 
stimulated  also,  as  I  believe,  by  a 
noble  desire  to  share  all  the  danger, 
wrote  the  particulars  of  the  change  to 
Colonel  Mamula.  His  writing  was 
larse,  he  neglected  to  use  thin  paper, 
and,  notwithstanding  jny  injunctions, 
he  let  Grerberich  sew  the  two  letters 
between  the  cloth  and  lining  of  his 
coat,  under  the  armpit. 

^'Gerberich  had  obtained  a  pass, 
signed  by  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  to  go  to  one  of  his  vineyards, 
situated  on  the  line  of  the  Hungarian 
mdvuiced  posts.  At  noon,  on  the 
27th  May,  he  left  the  fortress :  he 
was  to  return  the  same  night  with  a 
reply  from  Colonel  Mamula.  I 
crouched  down  in  the  embrasure  of 
my  prison  window,  whence  I  could 
discern,  by  pressing  my  face  against 
the  grating,  the  bridge  over  the  ditch 
at  the  Belgrade  gate.  It  was  by  this 
gate  that  Grerberich  was  to  re-enter 
the  fortress.  I  was  not  free  from  un- 
easiness, but  my  mind  was  made  np 
to  the  worst. 

^^  Three  o'clock  had  just  struck, 
when  I  heard  steps  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  casemate ;  mnsket-buts 
resounded  on  the  floor — the  door 
opened.  Kussmaneck  appeared  upon 
the  threshold,  an  officer  and  four 
soldiers  pushed  him  by  the  shoulders 
into  the  middle  of  my  cell ;  the  officer 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  me  with 
ill-repressed  anger,  then  he  went  ont, 
and  left  me  idone  with  Kussmaneck." 

No  words  were  needed  to  explain 
what  had  passed.  Nevertheless,  after 
a  long  pause,  M.  de  Pimodan  ad- 
dressed his  quondam  jailor,  now  his 


Mow-prisoner.  ''  Well  I "  be  said, 
"  what  will  they  do  with  ns?  "  "Yon 
know  that  very  well,  captain,"  was 
the  old  soldier's  calm  reply ;  *^  we  shall 
be  shot  within  twenty-four  hours." 

A  few  minutes  afl;erwards,  the  two 
prisoners  were  separated.  They  met 
again,  the  following  morning,  before 
a  court-martial.  Their  sentence  could 
not  be  doubtftd;  erschoisen  was  the 
fatal  word  that  buzzed  round  the 
court,  as  the  provost's  guard  recon- 
ducted them  to  their  places  of  confine- 
ment. On  the  way,  they  passed  a 
balcony  on  which  stood  two  men  and 
a  young  woman.  "  When  I  went 
by,"  says  M.  de  Pimodan,  "  the  two 
men  slightly  lifted  their  hats,  and  the 
lady  put  out  her  hand,  which  held  a 
handkerchief,  as  if  to  make  me  a  sign 
of  encouragement.  I  raised  my  h^ 
and  smiled,  as  an  assurance  to  them 
that  our  cause  should  not  be  dis- 
honoured by  weakness  of  mine." 
With  this  manly  resolve  in  his  heart, 
he  re-entered  his  casemate,  wrote 
with  a  diamond  ring  upon  the  window- 
panes  a  brief  but  afifectionate  farewell 
to  his  mother,  sat  down  upon  his  bed, 
and  tranquUly  awaited  the  summons 
to  death.  Hour  after  hour  passed, 
night  came  and  day  dawned,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  Hungarian  provost 
entered  his  cdl  and  again  conducted^ 
him  before  the  assembled  court- mar-  ^ 
tial.  In  his  letter  to  Colonel  Mamula, 
M.  de  Pimodan  had  mentioned  that 
he  needed  no  money,  supplies  having 
been  offered  him  by  a  person  in  the 
town.  This  was  one  Bobek,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  bridge  of  boats,  who 
was  very  rich  and  devoted  to  the 
emperor.  Two  old  men  were  shown 
to  M.  de  Pimodan,  and  he  was  desired 
to  identify  the  one  who  had  offered 
him  money.  On  his  averring  that  he 
had  never  seen  either  of  them,  the 
president  of  the  court-martial  was 
about  to  send  for  some  other  wealthy 
or  suspected  burgesses^  when  he  put 
an  end  to  the  investigation,  by  firmly 
declaring  himself  unable  to  recognise 
the  person  in  question.  He  after- 
wards found  that  poor  Bobek,  learn- 
ing that  search  was  making  for  the 
man  who  had  offered  money  to  the 
Austrian  officer,  and  convinced  that 
be  should  be  discovered  and  shot,  had 
been  seized  with  terrible  pdns  and 
had  died  the  next  day. 
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SeTeral  days  passed,  and  hope  re« 
•vived  in  the  prisoner's  breast.  He 
learned  from  the  provost  that  Creneral 
Paul  Kiss,  who  had  repUtced  Percael 
in  command  of  the  fortress,  had  sent 
the  proceedings  of  the  conrt-martial 
to  Debrecsin,  for  approval  bj  the 
Hungarian  government.  On  the 
12th  Jane  a  cannonade  began :  the 
Ban  was  before  Peterwardein ;  the 
courier  from  Debreczin  coold  not 
re-enter  the  fortress :  it  was  a  farther 
respite.  Bnt  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  the  cannonade  ceased ;  the  Ban 
most  have  marched  away.  Again 
hope  dwmdled.  ^^  The  2d  Jalj,  as  I 
was  slowly  pacing  my  casemate,  a 
Hangarian  captahi  of  artiUery  came 
to  the  door,  and  looked  me  for  a 
moment  in  the  face.  I  continued  my 
walk.  He  seized  the  sentry  by  the 
flhoolder  and  said,  ^  See  that  the  dog 
escape  not — ^you  answer  tome  for  him.* 
Then,  as  I  passed  before  him,  he  shook 
his  fist  at  me,  his  face  glowing  with 
fury,  and  said,  '  Yes,  yes,  vile  hhdi 
<md  yellow*  dog,  I  must  see  you  shot' 
I  thought  the  sentence  had  come  from 
Debreczin;  my  strengtii  left  me,  a 
violent  cramp  contracted  my  breast, 
snd  I  sank  upon  my  bed."  He  re- 
eovered  from  an  attack  of  illness,  and 
time  dragged  on,  slowly  and  anxioosly, 
till  the  21st  July,  when  the  provost 
lBt>aght  him  a  message  of  farewell 
from  Kraue,  the  sergeant  of  engineers, 
who  had  died  in  his  cell.  On  the 
37th,  the  provost  again  visited  him. 
"  His  face  was  damp  with  sweat,  and 
his  eyes  were  cast  down ;  he  wiped 
with  a  handkerchief  some  drops  of 
t>kK>d  from  his  sleeve.  'Captain,' 
said  he,  'Knssmaneck,  Braunstein, 
and  Grerberich  have  just  been  shot ; 
you  are  to  remain  here,  a  prisoner.'  " 
The  presence  of  the  Ban  before  the 
fortress  had  delayed  the  transmission 
of  the  sentence  to  Debreczin,  and 
when  at  last  it  was  transmitted  to 
Creorgey  for  his  sanction.  Hay  nan's 
army  was  advancing  into  Hungary. 
Either  from  pity,  or  because  he 
already  deemed  the  Hungarian  cause 
hopeless,  and  meditated  his  defection, 
Georgey  had  refused  to  sign  the  Aus- 
trian officer's  death-warrant.  Indi- 
rectly, Jellacbich  had  saved  his  aide- 
de-camp's  life. 


On  the  23d  August,  Caption  Pimo- 
dan  was  taken  before  the  command- 
ant of  the  fortress,  who  looked  pale 
and  gloomy.  '^ '  The  chances  of  war 
have  turned  against  us,'  said  General 
Kiss ;  '  the  cause  of  Hungary  is  lost : 
Greorgey's  army  exists  no  longer.  He 
has  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms :  here  is  a  letter  I  have  just 
received  fh>m  him.  He  recommends 
me  to  give  up  the  fortress,  and  orders 
me,  on  the  demand  of  General  Hay- 
nan,  to  set  you  at  liberty.  You  are 
free,  but  remain  in  your  casemate; 
my  soldiers  are  exasperated,  and  I 
answer  for  nothing.'  I  inquired  after 
the  Ban,  and  whether  his  army  had 
fought  any  battle  since  the  end  of 
May:  he  praised  the  valour  of  our 
generals  and  troops,  and  spoke  of 
the  combat  of  Hagyes,  in  which  the 
Hungarians  had  been  victorious,  with 
a  mc^esty  that  surprised  me.  .  .  . 
After  a  short  pause,  he  said,  with  a 
sigh,  *  The  French  have  deserted  us : 
we  had  reckoned  upon  them ! '  '  Had 
you  any  secret  promise? '  I  inquired. 
*No,'  was  his  reply;  *but  was  not 
the  revolutionary  attitude  France 
had  taken  in  Europe  a  pledge  to 
OS,  a  promise  that  she  would  sup- 
port  us?'"  In  this  respect,  it  may 
be  thought,  the  example  of  Poland 
should  have  served  as  warning  to 
Hungary. 

Before  daybreak,  the  next  morning, 
M.  de  Pimodan  was  conducted  clan- 
destinely out  of  the  fortress,  where  his 
life  could  hardly  be  considered  safe,  so 
furious  were  its  garrison  at  the  ruin 
of  their  cause.  He  would  fain  have 
at  once  proceeded  to  join  Jellachich, 
but  suffering  and  bad  nourishment 
had  weakened  him — he  could  not  bear 
the  jolting  of  a  vehicle,  and  was 
obliged  to  stop  a  while  with  Colonel 
Mamula,  who  received  him  wRh  open 
arms.  It  had  long  been  believed  that 
he  was  shot.  Here  he  obtained  news 
of  the  campaign.  In  some  respects 
they  were  sad  enough  to  him.  One 
of  his  dearest  comrades  had  lost  his 
head  by  a  cannon-ball;  so  many 
others  of  his  friends  were  killed  and 
wounded,  that,  at  last,  he  scarcely 
dared  continue  his  inquiries.  He 
now  learned  how  Gerberich  had  been 
taken.    That  unlucky  messenger  had 
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managed  to  get  throogh  the  ontposts, 
and  then  began  running  towards  the 
line  of  circnmyallation ;  bnt,  pnrsned 
by  the  Hungarians,  and  seeing  the 
Austrians  firing  on  his  pursuers,  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  frightened 
perhaps  by  the  whistling  of  the  bullets. 
The  Hungarians  caught  him,  took  him 
back  to  the  fortress,  and  found  the 
letters  sewn  in  his  clothes.  M.  de 
Fimodan  informs  us  that  the  ninety- 
eight  convicts  who  were  to  have  aided 
in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  received  a 
free  pardon  from  the  emperor;  the 
widows  of  Kussmaneck,  Branustein, 
and  Kraue  are  in  receipt  of  large  pen- 
sions, and  their  children  are  brought 
up  at  the  emperor*s  expense ;  three 
01  Knssmaneck's  sons  are  already 
officers  in  the  imperial  army.  Ger- 
berich  was  unmarried. 

A  sad  account  is  given  by  M.  de 
Fimodan  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  war  had  left  large  districts  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Proceeding  to 
Gratz  by  easy  stages,  to  visit  his 
family,  who  had  almost  lost  hopes  of 
ever  seeing  him  again,  he  met  upon  the 
road  ragged  multitudes  of  women 
and  young  girls — Servian  families 
Irom  the  Banat  and  the  Bacs,  of 
whom  all  the  males  had  perished  in 
the  war.  For  months  these  women 
had  wandered  in  the  forests,  subsist- 
ing on  sweet  acorns  and  a  little  meal; 
exhausted  by  misery  and  hunger,  they 
now  crawled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, dragging  after  them  their  ema- 
ciated children,  to  find  their  villages 
in  ashes,  their  husbands  and  fathers 
dead.  The  Hungarian  war  was  a 
most  sanguinary  and  destructive  con- 
flict. According  to  exact  returns 
made  by  order  of  the  government 


in  the  spring  of  the  year  1850,  the 
number  of  the  widows  in  the  military 
districts  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  the 
Banat  and  Transylvania,  whose  hus- 
bands had  perished  during  the  war, 
exceeded  twenty-five  thousand. 

At  Semlin,  three  peasants  were 
brought  before  M.  de  Fimodan. 
They  had  been  arrested  at  Falanka 
two  months  previously,  on  suspicion 
of  belonging  to  the  party  that  took 
him  prisoner ;  and  when  reports  were 
spread  of  his  death,  they  would  have 
been  shot,  had  not  his  comrades  still 
cherished  a  hope  of  his  safety,  and 
feared  reprisals  on  his  person.  He 
recognised  one  of  them ;  but  he  was 
too  happy  to  think  of  revenge:  he 
gave  them  money,  and  had  them  set 
at  liberty. 

If  the  memory  of  evil  times  be 
pleasant  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
and  joy,  M.  de  Fimodan  must  have 
been  much  gratified  to  find  upon  his 
table,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Gratz,  the  pane  of  glass  from  his 
prison- window  at  Feterwardein,  on 
which  he  had  inscribed,  when  he 
believed  his  hours  numbered,  a  few 
lines  of  pious  and  affecting  farewell 
to  his  mother.  A  friend,  passing 
through  the  fortress,  had  removed 
the  fragile  record  from  its  frame. 
Restored  to  his  family,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  emperor — who  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  when  he 
presented  himself  before  him  at 
Vienna  to  return  thanks  for  his  pro- 
motion to  a  majority — he  could  well 
afford  to  think  with  complacency  on 
hardships  gone  by,  and  on  the  long 
months  of  weainness  and  despondency 
he  had  passed  in  the  gloomy  case- 
mate at  Feterwardein. 
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Lieut.  —  Tis    often    somewhat 
puzzling,  sir,  to  account  for  a  strong 
natural  bias  toward  particular  occu- 
pations, when  there  has  really  been 
nothing  to  give  one  any  idea  of  them, 
perhaps  everything  quite  the  contrary 
way.    An  *^  injudicious  predilection" 
for  seafaring  life  is  of  all  others,  I 
must  confess,  the  most  singular,  inas- 
much as  it  may  get  hold  of  you  with- 
out the  slightest  knowledge  of  it,  like 
love  where  one  hasn*t  even  seen  a 
woman^s  face ;   and   as  for  people 
'  guarding  their  families  against  it,  why, 
itfemlnds  me  of  the  story  of  the  prince 
shut  up  in  a  tower,  because  a  fairy 
predicted  he  would  be  drowned ;  and 
one  morning  he  was  found  dead,  with 
his   nose  in   his  wash-hand   basin. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  Tve  known  several 
cases  of  fellows  thwarted  in  theur  lik- 
ings for  salt  water,  and  instead  of 
being  drowned,  sir — still  more  unfor- 
tunately, they  were — hanged!     One 
cannot  but  attribute  it  to  a  wise  design 
of  Providence  for  great  ends,  in  the 
upholding  of  this  country — as  by  sej^- 
ration,  both  in  its  interests  and  its 
destinies,  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  if  there  is  actually  a  set  of  influ- 
ences at  work  on  every  side  of  us,  that 
makes  men  from  their  very  boyhood 
take  to  a  life  all  hard  knocks  and 
desperate  risks,  and  like  it  notwith- 
standing— ^what  can  It  be  but  igno- 
rance, mismanagement,  or  stubborn- 
ness, that  requires  Impressment  to 
make  man-o*-warsmen  out  of  sailors ; 
a  system  which  perpetuates  the  very 
evil  it  meets,  and  gaore  than  once  has 
seen  thousands  of  brave  hearts  fight- 
ing wilfully  on  the  enemy's  side — for 
the  most  part,  out  of  a  sheer  whimsi- 
calness  that  hadn't   been   properly 
humoured?    The  very  attachment  a 
sailor  forms  for  his  ship,  as  if  she 
were  a  Uvlng  being,  is  scarce  stronger 
than  the  fit  of  change  that  comes 
suddenly  upon  him   after   a    long 


cruise ;  but  more  powerful  than  either 
is  Jack's  true-blue  British  notion, 
that  when  he  makes  a  horse  of  himself 
for  the  good  of  his  country  or  his 
employers,  his  consent  ought  first  to 
be  asked,  and  certain  understood  con- 
ditions adhered  to— but,  heaven  for- 
give me !  where  am  I  driving  to  ?  The 
truth  is,  when  getting  up  my  anchor  In 
a  strong  tide-way  like  this,  I  always 
find  I  drift  terribly  as  long  as  it  hangs 
under  the  forefoot;  but  I  meant  to 
say,  if  you  had  seen  my  father's  house 
when  I  was  a  boy,  you'd  have  thought 
there  was  just  as  little  ppssibiUty  of  a 
sea-life  being  put  in  my  head,  as  my 
subsequent  experience  seems  to  have 
shown  there  was  object  in  my  follow- 
ing it. 

We  lived  in  the  City  Road,  which 
fifty  years  ago,  from  St  Luke's  Hos- 
pital to  the  Angel  in  Islington,  was  a 
very  different  matter  to  what  it  is 
now.  You  could  see  the  fields  and 
trees  on  either  side,  one  way  getting 
thinner  and  scrubbier  into  the  smoke, 
till  they  looked  like  the  stock  on  so 
many  chimney-sweeps'  premises ;  the 
other  way  run  Ding  green  into  the  sky, 
so  that,  when  the  sun  rose  of  a  fine 
summer's  morning  over  Hackney  and 
Hoxton,  I  used  to  think  all  the  pol- 
lards and  hayricks  in  the  distance 
were  really  changed  for  the  time  into 
gold  and  jewels,  like  tlie  wonders  in  a 
fahy  tale.  Fairy  tales,  however,  or 
stories  of  any  kind,  I  neither  heard  nor 
read.  My  father,  who  was  in  the  Bank 
offices,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him,  had  a  turn  for  books  of  contro- 
versy against  the  Papists,  and  polemi- 
cal divinity  in  general,  which  he  in- 
dulged himself  with  of  an  evening; 
and  being  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  he  not 
only  carried  on  my  education  himself, 
by  hearing  me  read  aloud  from  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Hooker,  Barrow ^  ^ti^  ^mOdl 
authoi-s,  but  1  have  no  dou\>\.  \>qa  %^^ 
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man  meant  me  to  become  a  clergyman 
in  the  end  —  a  contingency  which 
oar  naval  anthorities  have  carefally 
guarded  against  as  quite  incompatible 
with  the  receipt  of  a  commission,  by 
the  express  preamble  prefixed  to  it 
of  "you  not  being  in  holy  orders." 
Both  he  and  my  mother,  however, 
were  thorough  Londoners.  She  was 
the  very  image  of  a  woman,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman— ^fair  and  round,  with  a 
pleasant,  peaceful  face,  that  looked 
young  to  her  dying  day.  Al  ways  busy, 
and  seldom  in  a  bustle,  it  was  only  on 
a  Sunday  she  was  to  be  seen  sitting 
down  without  a  stocking  to  mend  or 
a  shirt  to  make.  If  rooms  hadn't  got 
dusty,  or  spoons  dull,  or  if  she  hadn't 
had  somebody  to  give  her  trouble,  she 
couldn't  have  lived,  I  do  believe: 
with  an  income  of  twice  the  amount 
my  father  possessed,  she  certainly 
could  never  have  been  happy,  as  her 
great  delight  lay  in  what  she  called 
^^  managing."  Except  regularly  to 
church,  two^or  three  times  a-year 
EHshopping,  and  on  the  bank  holidays 
to  see  the  Parks  or  public  buildings, 
and  a  rare  visit  to  a  friend,  my  mo- 
ther never  set  foot  on  pavement. 
To  reach  the  West  End  was  in  her 
eyes  a  grand  expedition ;  the  Strand 
on  Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  the  finest 
of  ooncdvable  earthly  sights,  except 
the  scene  inside  Guildhall,  which  she 
only  believed  in ;  and  as  for  going  on 
any  one,  the  very  smallest,  of  these 
journeys  without  my  father's  arm,  and 
if  possible  my  two  sisters  and  me,  it 
would  as  soon  have  entered  her  head 
to  go  to  the  theatre  and  the  opera,  to 
explore  the  purlieus  of  Wapping,  or 
to  run  out  of  town  when  the  "  season" 
was  over.  Once  in  her  life,  when  she 
was  very  young,  she  had  staid  a  fort- 
night in  Uie  country ;  and,  when  we 
were  children,  she  used  to  tell  us  whole 
histories  about  that  said  period.  Be- 
tween dinner  and  tea-time,  while  my 
father  had  his  nap,  to  keep  us  quiet 
she  would  get  the  whole  three  of  us 
about  lier,  and  we  were  sure  to  say, 
"  Let's  hear  about  that  time  you  were 
in  the  country,  mother  I"  And  an 
extraordinary  region  the  country  must 
have  been,  by  her  account  of  it,  for 
loneliness  and  discomfort,  dark  nights 
and  dangerous  places,  not  to  say  wild 
creatures  of  all  kinds ;  for  what  with 
beetles,  earwigs,  and  spiders  creeping 


in  from  the  roses  at  the  window,  and 
cows  and  horses  in  the  green  fields, 
frogs  in  the  water,  and  snakes  in  the 
woods,  there  was  no  end  to  the  ad- 
ventures she  had  had.  Then  she  would 
mimic  the  rustic  style  of  speaking  and 
looking,  in  such  a  funny  good-natured 
way,  darning  all  the  while,  nodding 
down  at  us,  and  half-whispering,  that 
we  burst  out  with  a  laugh,  which 
woke  up  my  father  to  tea.  'Twas 
doubtless  the  sole  fund  of  a  romantic 
kind  the  dear  woman  had  to  draw 
upon.  She  oontrived,to  vary  it  won* 
derfhlly,  without  a  whit,  as  I  am  con- 
fident, of  invention ;  so  that  it  served 
my  sisters  till  they  got  admirers,  and 
me  for  a  time.  Indeed,  in  onr  honse, 
anything  the  least  approaching  to 
fiction  was  considered  a  sin :  my  mo- 
^er  shook  her  head  seriously  at  the 
mere  mention  of  novels  and  romancest 
and  I  question  if  she  herself  ever 
opened  a  volume,  with  the  exoqition 
of  the  Bible  and  Church  Service,  Dr 
Watts,  and  the  cookery-book.  About 
changing  shoes,  wrapping  well  up, 
taking  an  umbrdla  whenever  yon 
went  out,  and  so  on,  she  was  strict  to 
an  extreme ;  she  took  alarm  at  a 
sore  throat,  or  a  cut  finger,  and 
wouldn't  for  the  world  have  had  a  fly 
drown  in  the  cream-pot ;  yet  she  had 
the  sense  of  a  dozen  ordinary  women, 
not  to  say  that  of  all  your  modem 
blue-stockings  put  together:  unless 
in  this  respect,  that,  probably  because 
I  gave  her  more  trouble  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  house — ay,  than  all  Lon- 
don and  the  world  combined — she  not 
only  seemed  to  be  fonder  of  me  while 
I  was  a  boy  than  of  the  whole  of 
them,  but  consequently  allowed  me 
to  become  an  idle,  good-for-nothing, 
overbearing  young  scamp  at  bottom ; 
quiet  as  pussy,  no  doubt,  in  the  even- 
ing when  my  father  was  at  home,  but 
all  day  perhaps  playing  at  pitch-and- 
toss  with  fellows  in  back  lanee,  or 
giving  a  bloody  nose  for  a  blue  eye  to 
a  butcher's  boy,  when  not  pinching 
my  sisters'  ears  or  pulling  their  dolls 
to  pieces.  I  daresay  I  had  a  notion 
of  my  power,  sir — possibly  I  may 
have  fancied  I  was  a  sort  of  prince  of 
the  blood  in  disguise,  bom  for  other 
people  to  give  in  to  all  my  whims  and 
vagaries ;  although  heaven  only  knows 
what  kind  of  conception  such  precious 
youths  form  of  the  world,  or  what 
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style  of  life  in  it  they  nUirk  out  to 
theraaelves.  The  trnth  is,  IVe  seen 
idters  aboot  town,  with  empty  weari- 
some £u3es — ^I  have  met  fellows  with 
empty  pockets  and  red  noses  about 
tarenis — I  have  eyed  ruffians  looking 
out  through  iron  grates — that  might 
have  made  heroes  and  men,  had  they 
only  known  Uieir  own  minds,  or  had 
some  one  to  do  it  for  them ;  but  I  de- 
clare to  yon,  what  has  caused  me  a 
shudder  at  the  sight,  was  the  thought 
that,  but  fbr  a  mere  accident,  as  it 
were,  I  might  have  been  domg  the 
same. 

My  father  was  a  good  deal  older 
than  my  mother ;  and  one  afternoon 
he  came  home  eaiiier  than  usual,  a 
litUe  ailing.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night — a  tUck  November  night  it  had 
b^n,  and  London  was  drowned  in 
fog— -the  whole  house  was  woke,  one 
ecmldnt  sayjiow;  but  suddenly  we 
all  found  ourselves  in  my  fother  and 
mother's  room,  where  his  face  was  to 
be  seen  on  the  pillow,  quite  changed 
and  fixed,  his  month  open,  and  his 
eyes  akme  moving  anxiously,  as  if  he 
wanted  to  speak  yet  could  not.  In 
the  midst  of  it  all,  even  believing  as 
I  did  that  he  was  to  die  directly,  I 
remember  wondering  secretly  at  my 
mother — wei^,  tender  woman  as  she 
was,  and  never  used  to  any  shock  or 
danger — ^how  her  agitation  quickly 
disappeared,  how  she  gave  her  orders 
and  was  busy  all  the  while,  soothing 
my  father  with  her  voice  and  the 
means  she  used,  and  looking  for  the 
doctor  to  come  in  at  the  door  while 
she  watched  the  pulse  with  her  finger 
— though  the  maidservant  behind  was 
helplessly  wringing  her  hands.  When 
the  doctor  had  come,  and  relieved  his 
patient — when  all  was  done  for  the 
mean  time,  and  he  was  quietly  asleep, 
my  mother  herself  fainted  away.  My 
father  had  had  a  first  stroke  of  palsy, 
and  ever  after  he  was  an  invalid — 
confined  to  his  chair  for  the  most 
part,  unable  to  do  anything,  and 
sometimes  fretfol  compared  with  what 
he  used  to  be.  He  needed  constant 
care  and  attention.  The  former  ways 
of  tlie  house  were  altered,  and  nothing 
was  to  ruffle  him — all  was  to  be  con- 
trived for  his  comfort.  From  my 
vonnger  sister  to  the  cook  in  the 
kitchen,  they  even  took  pleasure  in  it, 
I  believe,  for  a  kinder  father  and 


master  never  had  breathed.  As  for 
my  mother,  it  was  her  pure  delight. 
I  can  see  now,  she  went  through  all 
sorts  of  sacrifices,  trials,  and  patience, 
without  so  much  as  knowing  it,  to 
smooth  his  lot.  If  ever  there  had  been 
misunderstandings  between  them  in 
their  lives,  if  ever  they  had  differences 
of  character,  as  the  best  will  have,  it 
occurs  to  me  there  was  latterly  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  *Tis  curious  how 
circumstances  come  up  to  one  forty 
years  after,  that  one  never  noticed  at 
the  time ;  indeed,  couldn't  have  had 
the  capacity  to  perceive — one's  own 
hearth -side  sheds  back  light  on  them, 
doctor — but  now  I  remember,  my  fa- 
ther had  a  disposition  to  argue  with 
my  mother,  and  prove  a  thing  right 
or  wrong  to  her,  will  ye  nill  ye,  all 
logical  and  conclusive :  whereas  the 
more  he  argued,  the  more  she  didn't 
see  it.  She  had  a  way  of  answering 
of  her  own,  saw  the  thing  at  first 
sight,  or  never,  and  got  so  confused 
in  the  very  net  of  his  reasoning  that 
you'd  have  thought,  when  she  spoke 
next,  she  hadn't  heard  a  word  of  it. 
He  was  hot,  and  she  a  little  sharp ; 
he  was  reserved,  and  what  he  felt 
deepest  he  said  least  of,  while  she  was 
open  as  the  day,  and  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  her  keep  a  secret  Now,  after 
his  illness,  spite  of  the  first  bodily 
effects  of  it,  they  drew  more  and  more 
together.  Coming  earlier  in  his  life, 
as  I  now  look  on  it,  the  change  and 
the  attention  might  have  made  my 
father  selfish,  like  many  invalids ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  though  he  didn't 
easily  speak  of  it,  I  learnt  from  my 
mother  after  his  death  that  her 
greatest  pain  for  a  time  was,  that  he 
frequently  appeared  to  feel  too  much, 
and  once  (h*  twice  mentioned  with 
emotion,  the  demands  which  his  help- 
lessness made  on  every  one.  The 
one  seemed  to  me  to  have  got  more 
of  the  other's  ways  every  year  I  saw 
them,  so  that  I  really  can't  recollect 
nowadays  which  it  was  said  or  did 
certain  things  I  love  to  think  Jipon  : 
their  very  faces  became  in  the  end 
wonderfully  similar  in  expression.  I 
could  stake  my  life  on  it,  though  no 
mortal  tongue  can  ask  them  the  ques- 
tion now^  they  would  both  say  they 
were  far  happier  after  that  day  than 
before  it. 
There  was  one  in  the  house,  though, 
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that  didn't  share  in  itB  spirit;  one 
whom  it  brought  discontent  to— and 
it  was  I — /,  sir — the  same  Robert 
Curtui  that  can  see  into  it  now,  as  a 
man  sees  through  a  ship's  glass.  For 
the  strange  thing  was — and  I  didn't 
well  understand  it — I  had  got  all  of  a 
sudden,  as  it  were,  to  be  no  more  than 
anybody  else  in  the  house ;  quite  an 
orainary  fellow,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  Far  from  having  my  own 
way,  as  before,  and  getting  what  I 
liked,  my  mother  now  showed  me  no 
greater  kindness  than  she  did  ray 
sisters.  Instead  of  yielding  or  hu- 
mouring, she  woulcT  sometimes  look 
calmly  into  my  face  when  I  fumed ; 
and  if  I  sulked,  would  perhaps  eye  me 
sideways  with  as  much  surprise  as  if 
she  saw  a  monster.  Now  it  was  firm- 
ness ;  then  it  was  a  stem  check,  no 
dinner  or  a  dark  closet.  My  sisters 
left  off  giving  in  to  me ;  the  very 
maidservauts  laughed  in  my  face  at 
a  peremptory  order  from  Master  Bob ; 
and  the  cook  once  slapped  my  face 
with  a  dish-cloth,  for  coming  into  the 
kitchen  when  too  late  for  dinner.  I 
couldn't  even  do  as  I  liked  out  of 
doors,  for,  as  I  fancied,  the  small 
butchers'  bojs  got  bolder;  besides 
which  I  was  expected  to  take  my  turn 
in  reading  the  newspaper,  or  a  book, 
to  my  father. 

Well,  I  was  about  nine  years  old  or 
so— for  it  was  a  few  nights  after  the 
Tower  gims  and  the  Thames  had 
announced  the  first  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar,  and  the  city  bells, 
from  St  Paul's  downward,  had  tolled, 
for  many  an  hour  following,  at  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Nelson.  The 
candles  were  lit  in  our  parlour,  and 
the  tea-things  on  the  table  —  my 
mother  at  her  work,  my  sisters  at 
their  lessons,  my  father  leaniug  back 
in  his  easy-chair;  he  was  not  well 
enough  to  read  to  himself  at  all  yet, 
and  indeed  much  of  anything  at  a  time 
exhausted  him.  I  was  reading  aloud 
to  him  from  Fox's  Ilook  of  Martyrs^  I 
recollect;  I  could  hear  the  distant 
noises  in  the  streets),  and  the  boys 
still  letting  oir  fireworks  along  the 
City  Road,  nearer  at  hand.  That 
morning  a  fit  of  rage  had  seized  me  at 
something  or  other,  which  I  can  now 
only  compare  to  the  temper  of  a  de- 
mon. 1  bad  been  thn  artvd  and  put 
down,  but  stubbornly  refused  to  take 
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my  meals,  and  all  the  time  I  read,  sat 
sullenly  listening  to  the  soonds  ontBkle« 
and  brooding  on  my  wrongs,  till  my 
elocution  in  the  account  of  Craomer'a 
martjrrdom  must  have  got  dreadful  in- 
deed. My  father  had  two  or  three  times 
told  me  to  throw  more  emphasis  into 
my  tones :  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  went 
on  drawling  and  stumbling,  more  des- 
perately listless  than  before.  *^  Boy  I  '* 
said  he,  turning  impatiently  in  his 
chair,  *^  the  infliction  of  listening  to 
you  is  worse  than  I  can  conceive  even 
the  pangs  of  martyrdom  itself,  which 
were  sustained  by  faith — one  would 
think  it  were  an  almanac  I  Such  a 
glorious  testimony,  too— so  exulting 
a  triumph  over  temptation  and  death ! 
Close  the  book,  sir! "  I  closed  it,  and 
sat  biting  my  lips,  knitting  my  brows, 
and  eyeing  a  single  figure  of  the  car- 
pet as  if  the  whole  world  was  set 
against  me  in  the  perso|^  of  my  two 
parents — by  heaven  I  sir,  I  not  only 
see  that  figure  in  the  carpet  at  this 
moment,  but  I  see  }iiy«e{^sitting 
opposite  me,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror, 
red  and  sulky,  awkward  and  lubberly, 
like  a  thing  I  don't  know — like  a  thing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  calm ; 
without  eyes,  happily,  to  look  at  one, 
and  vanishing  as  it  floats  upward. 

'*  But  I  tell  you,  Robert,"  my  father 
added  more  mildly,  and  he  sighed, 
*^  to  conquer  one'a-self  is  a  greater  vic- 
tory than  even  such  as  yon  have  been 
reading  of.  Try,  try,  my  dear  boy, 
by  God's  grace,  to  vanquish  the  evil 
nature  within  us !  And  now,  my  love," 
addressing  my  mother,  *  Met  us  have 
tea." 

I  don*t  know  what  wild  feelings  rose 
in  me,  and  rushed  to  my  head,  as  I 
stood  up  and  leant  blindly  agamst  the 
mantelpiece.  I  couldu*t  see,  my  heart 
seemed  to  stop.  Whom  or  what  to 
vent  the  convulsion  upon  I  didn't  know, 
but  it  was  like  a  storm  within  me  and 
without  me,  heaving,  sick,  and  giddy, 
while  something  like  blood  danced 
before  my  sight,  and,  for  aught  I  conld 
say,  it  might  have  been  years  instead 
of  a  moment  that  the  thing  occnpied. 
For  my  part,  I  had  scarce  more  than 
heard  of  the  sea,  of  ships,  or  sailors — 
our  whole  circle  of  acquaintance  and 
domestic  habits  seemed  apart  from 
anything  of  the  kind;  so  it  was  rather 
like  a  mere  blank  plunge  into  the  dark, 
in  the  blind  passion  of  the  instant, 
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that  somehow  or  other  bronght  up  the 
late  naval  victory  to  my  mind — 
niatchlDg  at  it,  as  if  it  were  the  red- 
hot  ball  which  weighed  upon  my  brain, 
till  the  very  ships  were  there,  the  fire 
and  smoke,  the  dark  land  and  dark 
water  glimmering  np — ail,  all,  to  the 
vety  conqneror's  death,  flashed  on  my 
mind  in  a  moment,  for  the  first  time, 
vagady  as  I  had  heard  of  them 
throngh  the  Tower  guns,  the  bell  of  St 
PanrSf  the  street  songs,  the  rockets, 
or  my  iather^s  newspaper. 

That  Idea  seemea  to  dear  my 
eyesight— I  drew  a  long  breath, 
raised  my  head  rather  more  proudly, 
and  looked  from  my  comer  into  the 
room,  as  if  from  somewhere  far  beyond 
it.  I  think  the  whole  contents  of  it 
mnst  have  been  suddenly  printed  on 
my  senses,  as  they  were  at  that  in- 
stant— my  two  sisters'  faces,  while 
they  pnt  away  their  school-books — 
my  father,  with  his  shrank,  sharpened 
features,  in  his  long  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  trying  once  more,  as  he 
used,  to  reach  the  kettle  for  my  mo- 
ther ;  who  put  him  gently  back  to  his 
cnshion  with  one  hand,  while  she 
lifted  her  object  with  the  other — ^her 
work  thrown  on  the  chair-back,  the 
cat  purring  on  the  rug — every  parti- 
cular, to  the  old  fashion  of  her  cap,  the 
sprigged  pattern  of  her  gown — as  if 
left  by  some  stamp  more  than  natur- 
ally accountable.  I  made  a  step  wildly 
towanis  the  table,  and  said  loud  out — 
scarce  aware  of  the  meaning  of  it, 
heaven  knows—"  ni— I'll  go  to  sea  I " 
My  sisters  stared  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice — ^my  father  looked  up  un- 
consciously. "  To  see  what?"  he 
asked.  There  was  something  in  his 
misunderstanding  of  my  words,  taken 
with  the  cool  indifference  of  every  thing 
and  everybody,  as  it  seemed,  to  my 
feelings,  that  galled  me  to  the  heart ; 
not  a  bit  the  less,  either,  for  the  savage 
satlsfM^tion  of  thinking  it  was  but  their 
ignorance  of  my  real  purpose  that  kept 
them  all  so  tranquil:  it  had  but  to 
enter  their  heads,  of  course,  and  there 
would  be  nothing  but  dismay,  anxiety, 
and  fondness  concerning  me,  Master 
Bob.  "  I  mean,"  repeated  I  deliber- 
ately, "  the  sea,  where — where  the 
French  are,  and  the  storms,  and 
where—" 

I  8t<^ped,  and  as  everybody  else 
was  silent,  and  I  never  in  my  life 
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ventured  to  look  a  parent  in  the  face 
in  anger,  it  naturally  struck  me  I  had 
made  an  impression.    Yes— God  for- 

five  me  1— at  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
almost  believe  there  was  a  lurking, 
skulking  notion  beyond  all  else  to 
strike  home  to  my  mother — to  terrify 
her — to  bring  her,  with  her  arms  about 
my  neck,  entreating  me  to  relent,  as 
it  were — in  fact,  to  be  master  again ! 
Whether  I  was  to  yield  or  not  was 
another  question ;  but  out  I  burst 
with  my  climax — **  Where  Lord  Nel- 
son was  killed  I " 

However,  it  appeared  they  had 
none  of  them  near  such  a  grand  and 
terrible  conception  of  this  said  sea  as 
I  had  myself,  otherwise  'tis  quite 
possible  salt  water  might  never  have 
washed  Bob  Cnrtis's  face  for  him  at 
all.  As  I  glanced  up  from  under 
my  eyebrows,  my  sisters  were  actually 
next  thing  to  laughing;  my  father 
raised  himself  in  bis  easy-chair,  a 
half- smile  struggling  with  his  surprise. 
I  stole  a  sullen  look  aside  at  my 
mother ;  she  had  set  down  the  teapot 
in  the  act  of  pouring  out  a  cup,  and 
was  gazing  grave  and  straight  at  me, 
the  only  one  in  the  room  who  took  it 
seriously,  yet  without  a  sign  of  agita- 
tion. Her  eye  actually  quelled  me  ; 
there  was  that  in  it  I  could  not 
fathom,  no  more  than  a  boy's  trout- 
ing-line  can  the  ocean  ;  and  I  felt  it 
then,  though  she  neither  moved  nor 
said  anything. 

"  Dear  me,  Robert,"  my  father  in- 
quired, "  what  can  have  put  this  in 
your  head  1  Go  to  sea  I  Why,  you 
never  were  near  it,  nor  in  sight  of  it, 
in  your  life,  boy  I  Did  you  ever  even 
see  a  ship  ?  "    I  made  no  answer. 

*'  Or  read  a  single  voyage  ?  "  I 
never  had,  and  I  was  silent. 

"  Can  you  even  swim  ?  "  he  asked. 
**  There  must  be  some  reason  for  any 
proposition  of  such  a  nature — some 
premises — some  foundation,  in  short  I 
So  come,  tell  me  what  they  are." 

I  still  kept  scowling  at  the  floor, 
but  the  question  was  peremptory,  and 
I  at  last  made  answer.  "  I — I  hate 
—all — Frenchmen  ! "  I  said,  grinding 
my  teeth  together — "  hate  them  ! — 
that's  the  reason ! "  Yet,  Lord  knows, 
I  had  just  about  as  much  conception 
of  a  Frenchman  as  of  a  captain  of  the 
foretop ;  and  for  any  personal  feeling 
towards  'em,  'twas  a  deuced  deal  less 
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lively  than  I  entertained  against 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  or  the  pro- 
phet Mosea ;  so  that,  so  far  as  hating 
was  concerned,  at  the  moment  it  pro- 
bably lay  nearer  home. 

"  Hoity  toity ! "  my  father  ex- 
claimed, ^^  this  is  absolutely  prepos- 
terous! Why,  some  of  the  best  of 
men  have  been  born  in  France, 
sirrah  I  I  most  have  no  more  of  snch 
stuff!  Come  novv.  Bob,*'  and  he 
sank  back  exhausted,  *^be  a  good 
boy,  and — and — ^you  shall — go  to 
school  I " 

If  before  this  announcement  my 
very  face  had  been  hardening  itself  in 
opposition,  there  was  nothing  more 
required  to  confirm  it ;  for  the  thought 
of  a  boarding-school  was  one  I  had 
for  some  time  begun  to  dread — it  had 
been  lately  two  or  three  times  hiuted 
at.  I  had  seen  it  creeping  on  me 
like  fate ;  and  if  there  was  anything 
my  acquaintances  outside  had  unplea- 
sant stories  about,  it  was  a  country 
boarding-school,  where,  according  to 
them,  spirited  young  fellows  were 
conveyed  some  cold  morning  in  the 
coach- boot  before  town  was  stirring, 
and  made  woeful  spectacles  of  ever 
after,  under  oppressions  nnknown  to 
man.  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once — 
to  sea  I  would  go,  and  that  speedily; 
but,  far  from  continuing  to  look  it,  I 
sat  down  as  if  the  last  words  were 
magic — ^resolved  to  steal  a  march 
upon  them,  calculating  the  ways  and 
means,  pitching  upon  the  very  youth 
I  shonld  get  to  go  with  me,  and  all 
the  while  innocent  enough  to  think 
our  first  destination  should  be  the 
sea- shore,  where  I  had  some  vague 
notion  the  tide  came  in,  and  people 
bathed  and  picked  up  shells !  Bread 
and  batter  meekly  in  hand,  I  sat 
secretly  despising  the  unconsciousness 
of  my  parents — gloating,  sir,  I  shud- 
der to  think,  over  the  firm  conviction 
that  they  would  suffer  when  I  was 
found  missing  ;  that  they — ay,  she — 
would  have  the  still  more  effective 
stroke  to  meet,  of  not  knowing  at  all 
where  I  was  gone  1  I  can  but  hope, 
doctor,  that  recollection  makes  me 
exaggerate  the  actual  thing;  yet  I 
question  if  equally  diabolical  feelings 
haven^t  passed  through  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  far  better  men  ere  the 
bad  got  wrought  out  of  them.  Tis 
Adam^s  fall,  as  ^twere^  played  over 


again,  but  in  as  much  space,  merely, 
as  a  boy^s  cap  will  cover. 

My  father's  good-humour  retomed 
as  he  stirred  his  tea.  ^*  Gro  to  sea  I  ** 
said  he ;  and,  addressing  my  mother, 
he  even  indulged  in  one  of  his  old 
innocent  jokes,  which  he  scarce  ex- 
pected anybody  to  laugh  at  but  him- 
self-—^* I*d  much  rather  it  had  been 
to  a  bishop*8  see — had  not  yon,  my 
dear?" 

My  mother  laid  her  hand  gently  on 
the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  said  serious- 
ly, but  as  calmly  as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  on  the  most  indifferent 
question,  and  still  looking  at  me — ^^  I 
really  wish  I  could  agree  with  you : 
you  know  how  on  any  subject  it  is 
my  most  anxious  desire ;  but — but  I 
do  think,  Joseph —  " 

My  father  only  opened  his  eyes 
wider,  put  up  his  spectacles  higher  on 
his  forehead,  and  looked  at  her  as  she 
paused  and  turned  towards  him. 

—"That  Robert  is  right,"  con- 
cluded she. 

"  My  dear  1  *'  ejaculated  my  father, 
with  increased  astonishment.  My 
mother  put  her  hand  on  his,  and  their 
eyes  met.  *^At  least,"  she  added, 
"  he  has  happened  to  judge  for  him- 
self better  than  we.  I  have  been  led 
to  consider  some  things  differently  of 
late,  and,  among  others,  my  own 
errors!  Still,  my  conscience  would 
chide  me  more,  were  this  not  so 
strange  a  corroboration  of  all  that — 
that — which  we — I — was  so  indined 
to  doubt ! " 

As  our  parents  exchanged  looks, 
indeed,  it  struck  me  there  was  a 
mutual  intelligence  between  them  on 
some  point  we  were  completely  igno- 
rant of ;  but  this  time  it  was  he  that 
tried  to  soothe  her,  as  she  faltered, 
and  seemed  to  be  reproaching  herself, 
for  my  father  shook  his  head,  saying 
something  too  low  for  us  to  overhear, 
though  evidently  with  a  view  different 
from  hers.  "  Ah,  no,"  continued  my 
mother  with  no  small  emotion,  "  yon 
cannot  shut  my  eyes,  dear,  since  your 
own  recent  aflliction  has  opened  them. 
My  very  fears,  my  foolish  weakness, 
in  trying  to  avoid  one  evil,  were 
making  me  bring  about  a  worse,  I 
believe.  Twas  on  this  one  point 
only,  I  think,  that  there  was  ever 
anything  like  disagreement  between 
ns;  andnowit  isoverforeyer— BOW 
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I  have  you  to  occvpy  me — ^indeed, 
yoa  know,  to  consnlt  at  any  moment." 
And  even  while  my  motber  was  tlins 
rnnning  connter  to  my  father's  deli- 
berate and  long-cherished  projects  for 
in3rself,  I  do  beliere  the  dear  woman 
was  actnally  not  only  persoading  him, 
but  herself,  that  it  was  all  in  perfect 
eoofbrmity  with  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  was  a  winning,  begoiling, 
innocent  insinnatingness  in  her  voice 
whenever  she  spoke  so,  that  steals  to 
my  ear,  doctor,  yet.  My  wife  has 
coaxed  me  to  a  trip  to  Brighton,  or  a 
new  dress  for  Miss  Emma,  forsooth, 
with  tones  something  similar ;  bat  I 
sbonldn't  like  to  tell  her,  my  dear 
fellow,  how  mnch  of  it  was  owing  to 
the  echo  they  had  in  them,  as  it  were, 
of  the  accents  that  many  a  time 
drew  my  father  into  bestowing  his 
charity  in  a  donbtfal  quarter,  or  to 
forgiving  a  child  sooner  than  he 
wonld ;  and  which  often  cheated  him, 
later  in  the  day,  out  of  his  own  weari- 
ness or  his  pain. 

*•*'  Perhaps,"  she  said  again,  ^*  that 
strange  wild  history  onght  to  have 
been  spoken  of  before  him,  Joseph  I 
Dreadful  although  it  be— and  oh !  so 
painful  for  me  to  believe  myself  in- 
volved in  it — ^yet,  whatever  may  be 
the  truth  in  that  respect,  might  not 
our  poor  boy  have  been  warned  by 
snch  a  narrative  ?  Oh,  Joseph, 
Joseph !  should  it  really  be  inherited 
— some  woeful — ^woeful  disposition  in 
the  blood — "  And  here  my  mother 
gazed  earnestly  in  my  father*s  face — 
"  Then,  instead  of  thwarting,  let  us 
direct  it — let  him  at  least  go  forth 
with  our  prayers,  our  blessing  and 
counsel,  our  home  to  return  to — as 
Jacob  went  forth  from  Isaac  and 
Sarah ;  not  like  Ishmael,  a  reckless 
fugitive  in  the  great  wilderness !  ** 

As  my  father  glanced  vacantly 
round  the  room,  his  eye  perhaps 
rested  for  a  moment  on  the  great 
print  of  Hooker  which  hung  above 
the  buffet.  At  this  moment  I  can 
recall  its  solemn  face,  when  his  own 
look  is  blotted  out.  Yet  I  fancy  I  see 
the  pane  it  must  have  cost  him  to  give 
op  his  favourite  idea.  *^  Well,  dear- 
est love,"  he  said,  after  a  minute's 
snence,  ^'  give  me  your  arm  to  help 
mt  upstairs  to  bed.  I  leave  it  to 
yon— let  the  boy  judge  for  himself  I " 
And,  without  bestowing  farther  notice 


on  me,  or  bidding  any  of  us  good- 
night, they  left  the  room  together. 
To  hear  them  thus  talking  over  the 
matter  asfde,  in  that  grave,  anxious 
way,  as  if  my  very  fate  depended  on 
it — as  if  all  I  knew  or  felt  about  it, 
too,  were  but  a  trifle  to  what  they 
did — why,  it  had  given  me  a  strange 
indescribable  sort  of  feeling,  that  crept 
back  upon  me  with  a  chill  and  a 
shiver,  while  I  sat  stupidly  by  myself. 
My  sisters  had  quietly  disappeared  ; 
the  room  felt  lonely ;  when  I  looked 
about,  it  seemed  to  me  I  didn't  know 
it,  or  the  loud  sound  of  the  clock 
ticking  in  the  passage.  But  above 
all  was  the  eagerness  to  know  what 
this  strange  history  could  be,  which  I 
had  heard  alluded  to,  and  what  it 
could  have  to  do  with  me :  the  most 
curious  thing  is,  it  strikes  me  that, 
sitting  there  with  just  the  comer  of 
my  eye  to  the  half-open  door,  not 
daring  to  turn  my  head  though  I 
should  sit  till  midnight,  'twas  because, 
at  every  beat  of  the  clock  and  my 
own  heart,  I  felt  surer  and  surer 
some  one  would  come  in,  to  tell  some 
dreadful  tale.  At  the  sudden  sound 
of  a  footstep,  in  fact,  I  started  up, 
and  saw  my  mother  enter :  she  shut 
the  door,  snuffed  the  caudles,  and 
stirred  the  fire,  and,  bidding  me  sit 
on  one  side  while  she  placed  herself 
on  the  other,  she  began  to  talk  to  nio 
seriously  about  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. My  father  and  she,  she 
said,  now  saw  the  necessity  of  this 
being  done  soon ;  in  fact,  it  now  lay 
between  some  mercantile  business  and 
what  I  had  myself  spoken  of:  in 
whichever  of  the  two  paths  I  should 
ultimately  decide  for,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  further  my  best  interests. 
I  remember  she  described  a  mer- 
chant's life,  such  as  she  was  brought 
up  amidst :  the  sober,  honest  indus- 
try, the  perseverance,  the  skill,  and 
the  enterprise;  bringing  their  own 
reward  in  a  good  conscience,  with 
influence  and  honour  amongst  men, 
domestic  comfort,  and  a  green  old 
age  surrounded  by  aflection.  Then, 
quite  on  a  sudden,  my  mother  broke . 
into  an  account  of  some  one's  adven- 
tures at  sea,  and  extraordinary  indeed 
it  was.  One  time  she  grew  so  con- 
fused in  it  that  I  didn't  well  know 
how  the  next  could  have  come ;  an- 
other time  she  seemed  to  picture  it 
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to  herself  so  strongly  that  she  put 
her  hands  over  her  eyes  and  shnd« 
dered — now  a  villanous  plot  and  a 
hairbreadth  escape,  now  an  awfal 
storm,  and  now  some  hnddled  sort  of 
idea  abont  a  shipwreck  and  a  battle. 
The  part  most  clearly  to  be  made  ont 
was  that  no  end  of  disasters  had 
fallen  on  this  nnlacky  character ;-  and 
all  along,  something  abont  a  woman, 
and  the  loss  of  a  child.  To  her  that 
told  it,  the  sea  was  a  region  where 
every  fable  and  prodigy  of  the  ancients 
still  existed :  the  brinicst  old  Triton 
that  ever  gnlled  the  marines,  with 
his  tongae  in  his  cheek  and  his 
weather>eyc  winking,  or  the  sharpest 
yonng  reefer  that  ever  astonished  a 
tea-party  after  his  first  voyage, 
oonldn*t  have  stmng  together  a  more 
surprising  set  of  incidents.  Twas 
only  what  most  concerned  the  main 
characters,  no  donbt,  that  was  real — 
with  the  love  and  the  fear  which, 
God  knows,  she  must  have  set  herself 
all  the  while  to  hide  in  these  very 
bigfa-wrongfat  descriptions  of  here  ; 
for  no  inkling  had  I  of  their  utter 
simplicity ;  and  the  rest  sank  ont  of 
me,  like  the  fine  grains  through  a 
sieve,  leaving  but  a  glorious  notion  of 
boundless  water  and  blowing  wind,  a 
sailing  ship,  and  stranse  countries, 
and  wild  adventures  with  an  enemy. 
•*  Yes,  yes,  mother ! "  said  I  eagerly, 
fbrgctting  my  late  mood,  and  all  that 
had  passed,  my  eyes  sparkling  as  I 
seized  her  hand,  **  what  a  man  he 
roust  have  been  I  And  they  searched 
for  this  little  girl  everywhere,  and 
never  could  find  her,  you  sav?  Why 
dldn^t  they  try  at  sea ;  she  might 
have  been  in  some  ship,  you  know, 
or  some  island  I  But  didn't  you  say, 
mother,  it  all  happened  not  so  long 
ago?" 

*^  Not  very  many  yeare  ago,  Ro- 
bert ! "  she  said ;  '*  it  is  a  true  story, 
I  can  assure  yon." 

*'  Then  depend  upon  it,"  answered 
I, ''  not  to  have  been  heard  of  all  this 
time,  she  must  be  living  in  some  of 
these  islands  where  I  have  heard 
people  might  live  all  their  lives  on  the 
fruita.  ril  tell  you  what,  mother," 
and  I  suddenly  jumped  up,  '*ril  visit 
every  island  in  the  sea  to  find  her. 
Never  nind  storms  —  never  mind 
battles,  ever  so  many — I  feel  quite 
sure  I  should  discover  her  in  the  end, 


and  such  a  strange  thing  as  it  must 
be  to  see  a  little  girl  that  has  lived 
all  her  life  alone  in  an  island — how 
beautiful  she  would  be — she  would  be 
grown  up,  and  we  would — " 

'*  Robert,  Robert,'*  interrupted  my 
mother,  snatching  my  arm,  and  look- 
ing strangely  into  my  face,  *^  my  dear- 
est boy,  I  fear— I  have  fresh  reason 
to  be  convinced — that  this  little  girl 
has  long  ago  been  found  —  that  in 
reality,  Robert,  this  lost  child  is— 
your  own  mother  I "  I  started,  stared, 
and  did  not  at  firet  comprehend  that 
it  was  herself  she  meant ;  for  who  on 
earth  would  ever  have  suspected  that 
quiet,  ordinary  woman,  with  her  fair 
hair  in  her  frilled  housewife's  cap,  her 
busy  hands  and  her  bunch  of  keys,  of 
being  any  way  concerned  with  a 
strange  story.  By  all  that's  holy  I 
sir,  I  can  now  scarce  conceive  such 
heartlessness  to  have  been  in  a  boy — 
'tis  perfectly  unfathomable  to  me  at 
this  moment— the  sudden  doom  that 
came  over  me,  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment and  anger,  the  wild  wish  to 
have  the  whole  world  rolling  between 
me  and  everything  at  home.  But  so 
it  was,  and  she  sat  explaining  it  to 
me  as  I  listened  askance,  like  one 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  how  she  always  had  under- 
stood from  her  childhood  that  she  was 
an  orphan  relation,  adopted  by  the 
good  people  in  Aldersgate  Street  with 
their  own  children,  and  so  treated 
while  they  lived.  All  she  had  knowm 
till  near  her  so-called  father's  death, 
was  that  he  brought  her  over  from 
France  when  she  was  an  infant,  be- 
fore the  French  war,  when  he  hap* 
pened  to  be  there;  more  he  would 
never  say  of  her  parents  than  that 
both  of  them  were  English.  She  had 
wondered  and  pondered  about  them 
often  when  she  was  a  girl,  till,  how- 
ever sad  might  have  been  their  fate, 
she  said  she  would  have  given  worlds 
to  hear  about  it ;  but  the  time  passed 
by  —  what  with  affection  to  those 
abont  her,  and  what  with  new  pro- 
spects of  her  own,  it  got  to  be  little 
more  than  a  dream  to  her,  of  what 
had  scarce  happened  at  all.  After 
her  marriage,  it  seemed,  the  old 
sugar-merchant  who  had  brought  her 
up,  and  whose  memory  had  some* 
what  failed  him,  .chanced  to  be  turn- 
ing up  some  old  newspapers,  reading 
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the  adv^ertisements,  when  he  hit  upon 
one  that  struck  him,  long  although 
it  had  lain  there  unnoticed  —  long 
enough  to  turn  yellovf.  The  old  man 
came  to  my  father,  and  told  him  a 
secret — ray  mother  had,  in  fact,  been 
found  a  mere  infant  of  a  week  or  two 
old,  exposed  one  night  near  the  door 
of  a  French  lodging-house  where  he 
had  staid  at  Dieppe.  But  tlie  dates 
exactly  tallied  with  what  lie  had  now 
read  in  the  newspaper,  and  there  was 
a  piece  of  the  child's  dress  that  had 
an  English  mark  on  it,  though  every 
effort  to  discover  the  parties  at  that 
time  was  vain.  It  was  out  of  a  natural 
dislike  to  the  thought  of  letting  the 
helpless  infant  be  sent  to  a  French 
foundling  hospital,  and  made  a 
Frenchwoman  of,  that  he  and  his 
wife  carried  it  to  England  with  them ; 
then  they  could  not  reconcile  their 
minds  to  parting  with  it  at  all — it 
smiled  so  innocently,  and  seemed  to 
comejnst  in  the  place  of  their  own 
youngest,  that  had  died. 

So,  with  my  father's  consent,  old 
Dickson,  the  merchant,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  address  mentioned  in  the  news« 
paper ;  it  was  a  banker's  abroad :  but, 
as  they  expected,  no  word  came  back 
in  turn,  at  least  during  the  old  man's 
life — a  year  or  more.  He  died  peace- 
folly,  indeed  ;  my  mother  and  father 
smongst  those  round  his  bed,  where 
not  only  bis  children,  but  his  grand- 
children too,  stood  shedding  their 
tears  together  to  see  him  breathe  his 
last.  For  her  part,  she  had  at  that 
time  beard  nothing  of  all  this  late 
inquiry. 

It  was  one  afternoon,  she  told  me, 
not  long  before  my  own  birth,  she  was 
•itting  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting 
lor  my  father's  return  home,  and  look- 
ing along  the  passage  to  the  open 
nnrsery-door,  where  she  had  hushed 
my  little  sister  asleep,  and  put  her  to 
b^.  Suddenly  a  carriage  and  pair 
cmme  fnll  speed  along  the  City  Road, 
aad  drew  up  before  our  door;  she 
heard  some  voice  talking  to  the  ser- 
Taatf  and  asking  to  see  my  father ; 
then  some  one  was  sbown  into  the 
room  below.  It  was  a  gentleman, 
Che  girl  said,  who  would  wait  until 
her  master  returned ;  and  my  mother 
went  Ukck  to  her  place,  till  all  at  once, 
oot  of  the  quietness  beneath,  she 
heard  s  foot  pacing  the  floor,  hastier 


and  heavier,  as  if  the  stranger  gi*ew 
impatient ;  then  it  ceased,  as  if  he  sat 
down,  but  still  began  again,  always 
turning  and  turning  within  the  same 
short  space.  Wherefore  she  knew 
not,  but  the  sound  of  it  made  her  un- 
easy— it  stirred  strange  thoughts  In 
her  she  could  not  account  for ;  but, 
above  all,  she  became  more  loath 
every  moment  that  the  gentleman 
should  thus  wait,  his  carriage- horses 
trampling  restlessly  before  the  door, 
he  probably  on  some  important  busi- 
ness, and  my  father  perhaps  to  return 
later  than  usual.  She  accordingly 
went  down  stairs,  and  opened  the 
dining-room  door :  he  was  sitting  al- 
most on  the  same  spot  where  I  had 
sat  some  hours  ago,  for  my  mother 
pointed  to  it — perhaps  in  the  same 
arm-chair;  and  when  he  turned  his 
head  and  saw  her,  he  gazed  at  her  so 
earnest  and  so  sudden  that  she  started. 
But  he  rose  from  his  chaii*  and  bowed 
— not  an  old  man,  though  his  hair 
was  grey,  and  he  stooped  ;  for  he  was 
tall  and  strong,  his  face  dark,  and  he 
lifted  himself  up  proudly  when  he 
spoke.  He  was  a  baronet.  Sir  Rich- 
ard Herbert.  Yet,  polite  though  his 
manners  were,  and  his  dress  a  gentle- 
man's, there  was  something  in  his 
presence  altogether,  in  every  motion, 
in  his  deep  hoarse  voice,  and  still 
more  in  the  keen,  bold  brightness  of 
his  eyes,  that  jarred  on  her  much, 
while  she  wondered  at  it.  He  held 
an  open  letter  in  one  hand,  and  when 
he  sat  down  and  began,  as  in  a  voice 
forcibly  suppressed,  to  explain  the 
business  on  which  he  came,  she  scarce 
heard  him  for  noticing  that  the  sleeve 
of  the  other  arm  hung  empty  to  his 
breast.  He  spoke  of  the  late  mer- 
chant, who,  he  found,  was  dead.  Ere 
she  well  knew,  the  stranger  was  on 
his  feet  again,  pacing  the  room  to  and 
fro  as  before ;  but  now  and  then,  at  the 
turn,  he  stood  and  looked  at  the  wall, 
straight  and  full,  as  it  had  not  been 
there,  or  should  not.  Faster  and  faster 
became  his  pace,  but  suddenly  he 
stopped  again,  and  slowly  wheeling 
till  those  restless  eyes  of  his  glided,  as 
it  were,  from  some  vast  distance  to 
her  face,  he  burst  into  a  strange  story 
of  himself— how,  for  the  sake  of  one 
he  loved,  he  had  been  driven  abo^it  vol 
storm  and  battle;  tbat  VvWaxi^  V^^ 
robbed  her  of  her  chM^  aa^^^^Ti^'a- 
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triyed  to  load  herself  with  the  saspi- 
don  of  having  mardered  it ;  how  he 
had  wandered  and  followed  the  slight- 
est threads  of  likelihood  to  find  this 
child ;  and  now,  since  the  mother  was 
long  dead,  he  rested  nowhere,  seeking 
bat  for  peace,  peace — which,  from  his 
very  infancy,  he  said,  had  been  like  a 
dr^m  to  him,  and  yet  for  ever  denied. 
The  tones  of  bis  voice,  that  had  grown 
loud  at  one  moment,  as  if  he  shonted 
in  a  storm,  sank  piteously  as  he  tamed 
his  eyes  from  her.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  said  a  thousand  faces  in  the 
world  had  thus  reminded  him  of  his 
dead  Mary,  even  in  the  East  Indies  and 
in  the  West,  at  the  Soath  Cape,  or  ia 
Italian  towns — ay,  in  passenger  ships 
going  by  at  sea — so  that  was  no  sign 
to  prove  her  child  by.  No — nor  the 
peacefal  looks  of  some,  that  had  to  do 
only  with  their  homes  and  their  ehiU 
dren,  as  the  beauty  of  others  was  for 
their  lovers.  He  must  have  proofs— 
proofe  that  could  not  be  gainsaid ;  and 
then,  were  his  long-lost  daughter  in  a 
beggar's  hut  or  a  duke's  palace,  the 
power  of  man  should  not  withhold  her 
from  him.  He  paused  in  that  strange 
movement  of  his  again,  that  always 
came  again,  she  said,  to  and  fro,  like 
the  tread  of  a  panther  in  a  cage ;  and 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he  asked 
her  pardon — for  this  letter  which  he 
shook  in  his  hand,  he  told  her,  had 
wakened  up  the  desire  in  him  again 
beyond  what  he  could  bear.  And 
BOW  her  father,  who  had  written  it, 
was  dead,  what  could  he  do  ? — where 
should  he  learn  ?  Surely  her  husband 
might  lead  him  to  some  trace,  for 
somewhere — somewhere  they  must 
have  sent  her.  If  she  still  lived,  she 
must  be  sitting,  standing,  moving, 
doing  something  at  this  moment — 
somewhere  J 

All  this  while  my  mother's  agita- 
tion, as  she  said,  had  increased :  she 
saw  and  heard  him  as  if  it  were  some 
confused  unnatural  tale  of  other 
worlds,  and  passions  she  had  nought 
to  do  with.  She  could  neither  move 
nor  speak ;  but  with  her  eyes  fixed, 
and  following  him  against  her  will, 
she  listened  to  every  footstep  past  the 
window  for  my  father's  coming.  Sud- 
denly the  stranger  seemed  to  catch 
the  expression  of  her  features  anew ; 
for  he  strode  forward,  gazed  silently 
iato  her  face,  and,  seizing  her  arm, 


with  a  great  and  terrible  oath,  he 
poured  forth  question  upon  question 
— ^her  age,  name,  birthplace,  every- 
thing a^nt  her,  in  the  same  eager 
breath,  with  those  keen  eyes  glancing 
restlessly,  as  it  were,  through  and 
through  her  the  while.  A  shadow  of 
his  meaning,  for  the  first  time,  fell 
upon  her — that  this  unknown  being, 
never  heard  of  by  her  before,  was, 
in  fact,  actually  claiming  her  for  his 
child — doubtless  some  distracted  man, 
she  thought,  catching  at  any  rumour 
or  chance  likeness  in  his  fancy,  with- 
out regard  to  ordinary  feeling.  All 
that  h^  settled  down  in  her  memory 
rose  upT against  it,  she  said ;  there  was 
nothing  in  her  mind  but  an  unspeak- 
able dread  and  horror.  Yet  she  col- 
lected herself  with  an  effort,  and, 
shrinking  from  his  hand,  made  some 
answer  of  an  ordinary  kind,  she  did 
not  remember  what.  But  never  would 
she  forget,  my  mother  said,  the  slow 
look  with  which  the  stranger's  eyes 
sank,  measuring  her  inch  by  inch,  as 
it  were,  from  head  to  foot,  and  flashed 
upon  her  face  again — the  large  fingers 
that  struck  next  moment  over  them, 
as  if  to  press  them  back  into  their 
sockets — the  smothered  groan  that 
broke  with  a  heave  from  that  broad 
breast.  When  he  looked  out  again, 
his  features  stood  as  at  his  first  com- 
ing, and  he  spoke,  with  a  bow,  of 
some  mistake,  and  of  seeking  no  fur- 
ther ;  but  as  for  her,  an  awful  feeling 
swelled  up  within  her — she  would 
have  given  her  very  life  to  speak,  and 
knew  not  what.  She  seemed  bnt  to 
hear,  for  minutes  upon  minutes,  Ids 
last  word,  '^  Madam,*'  mingled  with 
the  rolling  of  the  wheels  into  the  heart 
of  London  far  off;  until  my  father's 
voice  was  heard  in  the  lobby,  when 
she  ran  to  him,  and  swooned  away  in 
his  arms. 

"  Then,"  exclaimed  I  eagerly,  when 
my  mother  stopped  at  that  point — 
*^  then  he  came  back  next  day  I  Yoa 
sent  to  him?"  "  No,"  she  said,  her 
face  turned  away  from  me,  *^  he  did 
not  come  back — we  did  not  know 
where  to  send.  When  your  father 
heard  what  I  had  to  tell,  he  was  so 
evidently  mov^  that  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  concealing  from  me  what 
he  had  been  informed  of  by  my  late 
kind  guardian.  The  name  of  Sir 
Richard  Herbert  he  soon  discovered 
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in  a  list  of  other  captains  in  the  navy ; 
he  is  now,  I  have  heard,  an  admiral 
abroad.  Bat,  after  all,  your  father 
said  the  snpposition  started  by  him 
was  improbable ;  it  was  even  oat  of 
the  power  of  either  of  us  now  to  bring 
proofs.  On  the  one  hand,  it  would 
be  anjnst,  he  said,  to  accept  any  right 
to  the  fortune  of  a  man  on  such 
slender  grounds ;  on  the  other,  could 
there  be  any  question  of  affection  in 
the  case  worth  thinking  of,  between 
those  who  never  were  together — to- 
wards one  continually  at  sea?  Your 
father  held  my  band  while  he  said, 
that  even  were  it  really  all  trae,  Pro- 
vidence had  designed  the  separation, 
to  give  me  fonder  friends,  and  quiet- 
ness of  life ;  so  it  was  better  to  let  it 
rest  thus.  Indeed,"  said  my  mother, 
glancing  full  at  me,  ^^  you  were  bom 
very  soon  afterwards,  Robert." 

*^  Mother,  mother !"  said  I,  looking 
up  boldly,  *^  it  was  my  grandfather  1 " 

She  niade  no  answer.  *^  Yon  said 
I  was  to  decide  for  myself,"  continued 
I,  the  whole  evening's  matter  gather- 
ing to  a  head,  as  it  seemed,  in  that 
one  point.  *^  Well,  I  can  easy  enough 
choose — ^I*m  ready  to  do  it  at  once  1 " 

'^  No,  no,"  said  she  hastily,  *^  take 
a  week — a  month!  There  must  be 
no  changing  afterwards,  remember ! " 
Heaven  knows  she  said  that  last  by 
way  of  sternness,  doctor — a  deep  wile, 
a  sort  of  desperate  threat,  that  melts 
my  heart  to  think  of  I 

"  If  I  were  to  wait  twenty  years," 
persisted  I,  **  it  wouldn't  make  a  bit 
of  difference.    I  want  to  go  to  sea  I " 

My  mother  did  not  move,  she  did 
not  raise  her  hand,  she  did  not  show 
sign  of  anger  or  surprise ;  -she  only 
looked  at  me  as  I  had  never  seen  her 
look  before,  and  never  saw  woman 
look  since :  Hwas  a^  if  the  very  light 
in  the  midst  of  her  two  eyes  froze, 
and  spread  till  her  lips  were  pale,  and 
conld  not  close.  She  seemed  not  to 
know  me  as  she  stood  upright,  eyeing 
me  from  aside;  her  voice  sounded 
strangely  cold  and  altered  when  she 
said — "  WelL"  Something,  pierced 
my  heart  like  ice  as  she  turned  her 
back  on  me,  and  I  still  waited  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  wondering  what 
she  oould  be  thinking  of  so  long  without 
stirring.  She  shivered,  drew  her  shawl 
up  about  her  shoulders,  and  looked 
xoand  vacantly  towards  the  door^ 


when  my  being  still  there  appeared  to 
astonish  her.  ^^  I  think  I  told  you  I 
wished  to  be  alone,"  said  she  delibe- 
rately; "what  do  yon  want?  Yon 
may  go."  Every  word  dropped  singly 
from  her  lips ;  there  was  that  in  her 
manner  which  I  dared  not  disobey, 
even  had  her  eye  not  driven  me,  as  it 
were,  at  each  step  where  I  hesitated, 
and  watched  me  out 

It  was  near  midnight,  the  house 
quiet,  and  I  was  slinking  up -stairs  to 
bed  like  a  guilty  thing,  but  sullenly— 
when  a  sound  came  up  to  me  through 
the  empty  passage,  out  of  the  room. 
My  breath  stopped — I  held  by  the 
banisters   and    listened — again  and 
again,  distincter  and  distiiicter,  sob 
after  sob  bursting  firom  her  where  she 
was.    My  whole  soul  seemed  to  turn 
in  me — I  knew  nothing,  nothing,  but 
that,  crying  as  if  my  heart  would 
break,  and  clasping  her  very  dress 
between  my  hands,  I  was  next  mo- 
ment in  my  mother^s  arms.    Never^ 
never,  I  vowed  and  repeated,  would 
I  offend  her  more ;  I  would  be  humble 
and  obedient.    Whatever  course  she 
and  my  father  chose  for  me,  I  would 
follow,  even  to  turning  merchant,  or 
going  away  to  school,  or  preparing  for 
the  church ;  and  as  for  the  sea,  I  had 
no  wish  for  it — in  fact,  I  would  hate 
it  henceforth.    My  mother  said  no- 
thing ;  she  merely  pressed  me  to  her, 
and  soothed  me  while  she  grew  com- 
posed herself.    There  was  a  sadness 
in  her  face  which  not  even  her  full 
belief  in  my  assurances  conld  remove : 
it  was  there  when  she  bade  me  good- 
night so  tenderly,  and  it  was  there 
when  she  came  down  next  morning. 
While,  for  my  part,  I  actually  longed 
to  commence  doing  something  of  the 
kind  they  wished  for  me — and  from 
that  day,  in  fact,  I  may  say,  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  at  home.    I  have  no 
doubt  she  had  a  weight  on  her  mind 
not  seen  into  by  living  soul. 
It  was  <Am,  doctor  I — 
The  issue  of  all  that  striving  and 
thinking,  of  course,  every  one  may 
know  who  sees  me  as  I  sit  here.   Any 
one  might  tell  it  beforehand,  that  has 
known  his  very  heart  bound  in  him, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  for  the  tirst  time,  at 
the  sight  of  actual  craft  in  the  small- 
est port,  the  tide  making  a  noise  about 
their  black  bottoms^  lY\e;vt  -wYsW.^  -5^^% 
across  the  high  spara  alo^,  \X2Lfe  to^* 
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and  lines,  the  anchors  and  the  song 
of  the  men — where  the  blue  light  came 
keen  through  the  street  that  wasn't 
closed  by  rigging,  and  the  white  air 
hnng  wide  all  about  the  town— tho 
smeu  of  tar  close  by,  and  seaweed  in 
the  wind— the  network  climbing  hither 
and  thither  out  of  the  confusion, 
across  the  hanging  canvass,  and  above 
the  housetops,  clear  against  the  sky ; 
some  one  of  'em  hauling  through  the 
mess,  amidst  a  Babel  of  noises,  till 
she  slips  clear  and  sets  a  lib  and  top- 
sail to  the  breeze,  while  nur  out  in  the 
roads  is  a  noble  frigate  turning  slowly 
at  her  single  anchor.  Trust  me,  doc- 
tor, certain  souls  at  the  first  sight  of  it 
swear  by  rope  and  stick,  by  mast  and 
keel,  from  the  rudder  to  the  bowsprit, 
without  knowing  the  names  of  'em — 
ay,  the  mere  green  rust  about  her 
«rater-line,  the  red  stains  where  she 
pins  her  finery  down  upon  her  belt, 
some  slovenly  tsg-end  of  a  lace  from 
her  breast,  or  a  tassel  of  a  swab  drip- 

{>iug  alongside—they  each  and  all 
ook  like  the  finding  out  of  a  thing 
one  oughtn't  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
dark  about.  Down  goes  your  child- 
hood into  the  hold  like  ballast,  with 
your  school-learning  on  top  of  it,  as 
80  much  cargo  you've  got  nothing  to 
-4do  with  all  your  lifelong  afterwards, 
bat  to  hand  it  out  to  the  stevedores 
in  some  other  world,  just  as  it  was 
put  in.  From  that  moment  up  you're 
A  mam.  What  care  you  for  soft  fan- 
cies, fine  thoughts,  or  good  bargains ! 
What  you've  got  to  do  is  to  take  hold 
below  and  hold  aloft,  play  your  part 
Uke  a  man  all  the  while,  and  never 
see  the  man's  duty  afloat  which 
you're  not  able  for.  If  there  are  fine 
sights  in  the  world,  you're  to  see  'em, 
as  'twere,  by  chance— because  it  lets 
«  man  down  to  be  gaping  and  staring 
at  things,  like  a  hoy  bdfore  a  shop- 
window.  If  there*s  a  deep  feeling  in 
the  mind,  'tis  to  be  felt  when  none 
can  possibly  say  it  waa  so,  when  the 
anchors  are  in  and  the  lumber  cleared 
away,  in  the  dead  of  night  when  you 
look  sleepily  over  the  side,  as  the 
broad  sea*  swell  rises  with  a  glimmer- 
ing wash  nnder  your  face,  and  goes 
astern  like  a  ghost  into  the  dark  hol- 
low behind  the  rudder,  that  never  was 
before  nor  will  be  again.  If  you 
sleep,  'tis  to  be  by  snatches ;  if  yon 
«nJoy  youreelf,  'twill  be  M  if  yon 


didn't,  with  your  discontented  face  at 
home  where  everybody  looks  happy« 
and  your  drunk  one  abroad  where 
evervbody  is  grave ;  and  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  you'll  be  best  known 
by  what  you're  least  lil^e,  most  friend- 
ly to  fellows  you  haven't  seen  a  day 
before,  who'll  shake  hands  with  yon 
for  ever  when  you  get  into  port ;  you*ll 
l>e  a  better  man  during  five  minutes' 
danger  afloat  than  throughout  five 
week's  comfort  ashore ;  and  you  that 
didn't  deny  yourself  the  least  whim 
for  the  sake  of  those  yon  love  best  in 
the  world,  will  give  y^ur  last  guinea 
to  a  beggar,  or  share  your  drop  of 
water  in  an  open  boat  in  the  tropics 
with  a  man  you'd  knock  on  the  head 
next  day; — for  why,  the  notion  of 
manhood  has  got  hold  of  you  ere 
you've  left  off  ^ing  a  boy,  when  you 
swore  to  take  the  sea  for  better  or 
worse^and  by  Jove !  sir,  in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  the  one,  you're  rather  apt 
to  keep  overacting  the  part  of  the 
other  I 

My  appointment  in  the  service 
had  been  obtained,  to  the  Pallas 
frigate;  'twas  war  time,  and  the 
spirit  of  all  Britain  had  risen  each 
year  higher,  each  port  busier  and 
noisier  than  another — ^for  both  in  war 
and  commerce  she  had  possession  of 
the  sea.  The  very  sight  of  It  glitter- 
ing at  a  dbtance  stirr^  up  patriotism, 
and  the  commone.^t  merchant  fore- 
mast-man was  looked  upon  as  a  hero : 
to  g:et  into  the  navy  at  all  was  like 
having  a  miracle  worked  In  your 
favour,  seeing  that  through  the  whole 
British  fieets  there  seemed  to  be  only 
one  midshipman  wanted,  and  you 
happened  to  be  he.  You  may  fancy 
with  what  feelings  I  went  up-stairs 
and  down -stairs,  out  of  one  room  Into 
another,  from  the  lobby  to  the  street, 
and  back  again,  till  my  clothes  came, 
and  my  traps  were  being  stuffed 
together,  amongst  all  sorts  of  super- 
fluities which  I  never  saw  till  I  was 
kindly  favoured  with  a  small  share  of 
'em  in  the  steerage- berth  of  the  Pallas. 
My  father  and  mother  showed  no 
signs  of  unwillingness :  for  her  part, 
she  even  appeared  restless  and  un- 
easy till  all  was  ready,  and  the  last 
night  come.  When  my  father  went 
np  to  bed,  she  sat  alone  with  me  hour 
after  hour,  indeed,  gi\*ing  me  many 
earnest  advicet  and  tender  entrsatiei — 
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talking  as  onlj  a  mother  can  talk  to 
an  only  son  going  to  sea,  but  always 
calm.  I  was  to  get  op  at  daybreak, 
which  was  not  very  far  off,  when  we 
separated ;  so  I  did  not  wonder  that 
I  breakfasted  alone,  and  was  even 
hastening  straight  oat  of  the  i*oom  to 
the  chaise,  that  was  already  at  the 
street  door,  when  at  the  very  last 
she  came  down-stairs.  *Twas  but  a 
moment,  though  to  this  day  I  know 
not  how  I  could  have  gone  through 
that  door,  unless  she  herself  pushed 
me  forth  in  my  bewilderment — for  the 
convulsive  clasp  with  which  she 
strained  me  to  her,  the  kisses 
showered  upon  my  face,  the  tears  that 
dropped  on  it,  the  burst  of  ntter 
agony  to  which  she  gave  way  in  an 
instant — they  sometimes  seem  to 
cover  me  and  touch  me  yet,  like  a 
power  from  the  other  world. 

Twas  not  for  years  after  that  I 
learned  from  my  mother  her  firm 
belief  that  the  stranger  she  had  seen 
before  my  birth  must  actually  have 
been  her  own  father.  ^^  Your  unac- 
countable choice,  Robert,"  said  she, 
earnestly,  "  proves  it  to  me— so  does 
your  fondness  for  this  wild,  this  home- 
less and  dangerous  life — which  no- 
thing checks,  which  no  enjoyment  hero 
seems  to  allure  yon  from — which, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  without  an 
object  that  I  can  divine  I"  <'  But— 
bnty"  she  added,  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly solemn,  ^*  there  is  more  than 
this.  At  that  moment,  -Robert,  when 
he  stopped — when  he  heard  my  cold 
answer — when  he  eyed  me  over  so 
reproachfully,  so  indignantly,  as  it 
were— I  saw  that  the  belief  in  his 
mind  had  in  some  way  become  con- 
viction. Oh,  my  dearest — dearest 
boy,"  she  said,  grasping  my  hand, 
and  drawing  me  nearer  to  her,  *^  I 
have  a  sinful  truth  to  confess  to  my 
own  child — for,  at  that  moment,  as 
he  turned  away,  a  strange  unspeak- 
able feeling  sprang  up  instinctively 
in  my  mind  too.  I  persuaded  myself 
it  was  fear,  that  I  was  nervously 
foolish — that  be  was  insane.  Yet  oh 
bow  deceitful  is  the  natural  heart! 
It  was — it  must  have  been,  Robert — 
some  response  in  myself  to  his 
appeal— my  part  of  that  divine  link 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  parent  and  child— the 
aQjemn   consciousness  of  my  being 
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his  lost  daughter  I  I  trembled  to 
think  that  if  I  should  have  a  son — 
to  hear  such  tales — to  see  the  wild 
delight  which  evidently  min^^ed  with 
all  that  sense  of  misfortune — in  short, 
to  be  continually  near  the  strange  in- 
fluence which  even  /  felt,  in  spite  of 
myself,  about  that  man — he  would  bo 
lured  away,  and  I  should  lose  him ! 
I  did  not  speak — I  did  not  move — 
and  he  departed!  Oh,  what  an 
awful  sin  was  this  I "  she  continued, 
weeping  as  she  spoke,  and  hid  her 
face  with  her  hand.  *^  To  what  did 
I  doom  my  own  parent ! — to  go  back 
to  that  fierce  element  once  more, 
whose  worst  affliction  is— even  it$ — 
that  it  separates  the  parent  from 
the  child,  and  estranges  them,  till, 
if  they  but  happened  to  be  kept  a 
little  longer  apart,  they  would  not 
know  one  another ! 

*^  See,"  she  ran  on,  while  I  knew 
not  what  to  say — *'  see,  Robert,  how 
the  Lord  works  punishment  to  sin! 
For,  since  I  could  not  listen  to  other 
proof,  the  very  circumstance  which 
convinces  me,  without  any  refuge — 
which  brings  my  unnatural  feeling 
once  more  home  to  me,  Robert — 
becomes  the  penalty.  On  the  con- 
trary," she  added,  thoughtfully,  ^*had 
he  found  what  he  desired,  then  he 
might  have  been  at  rest — his  latter 
days  might  have  been  peaceful — 1m 
experience  would  perhaps  have  had 
the  effect  for  which  my  anxiety  mis- 
took the  way.  Yet  the  thought  has 
given  me  strength  to  control  myself — 
it  has  even  been  a  satisfaction,  when 
the  wind  was  loud  at  night,  to  think 
that  you  now  shared  the  same  dangers 
with  your  grandfather  1 " 

And  God  knows,  sir,  she  would 
have  covered  the  whole  broad  ocean 
over  with  a  cloak,  if  she  could,  that 
ships  might  sail — heaven  save  the 
mark! — in  a  perpetual  calm.  To 
the  last  she  retained  that  belief— of 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  Herbert's  being 
my  grandfather — and  it  has  puzzled 
me  to  the  present  hour  to  know  the 
truth.  There  were  no  proofs  that 
ever  reached  me  which  might  not 
have  been  as  easily  turned  the  other 
way,  even  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  story.  Not  only  so — my  mother 
never  lost  the  idea  that  she  herself 
had  actually,  as  she  &&\d^  x^^\%V^ 
the   movement   oC   \x^t   Q^ti  \fi^si^ 
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towards  her  father,  and  deceived  her 
conacieiice,  at  the  time  described, 
through  selfish  love  for  her  child :  no 
mott  than  she  could  be  persuaded 
that  the  sea  was  not  a  region  con- 
tinnallj  full  of  the  most  frightful 
dangers — or  would  leave  off  reproach- 
ing herself  for  having  spoiled  me. 
But  bless  her — bless  her  I — 'tis  easy 
now  to  see  that  it  was  pure  inno- 
cence got  up  this  accusation  of  itself, 
from  sheer  want,  as  it  were,  of  real 
blame !  When  she  couldn't  help 
imagining  some  cause  for  what  she 
couldn't  understand,  she  mixed  up 
later  feelings,  no  doubt,  with  her 
remembrance  of  former  ones,  till  she 
actnallj  fancied,  in  her  excitement, 
that  she  had  refrained  from  owning 
her  parent,  for  fear  he  might  make 
a  sailor  of  her  son.  Twas  as  a  man 
sees  his  own  shadow  upon  the  grass 
when  he  turns  back ! 

Nevertheless,  doctor,  the  incident 
was  a  singular  one — eh  ? 

ScRGEON  (bestirring  himself,  and 
looking  up,  as  from  a  not  unpleasant 
reverie.)  —-Certainly,  sir.  Then,  did 
you  never  yourself  meet  with  this 
supposed  grandfather  of  yours  ? 

LiECT. — Personally,  never;  but, 
so  fiur  as  falling  in  with  the  squadron 
which  a  man  commands,  seeing  the 
signals  of  his  flag-ship,  and  cominff 
under  their  authority,  may  be  called 
meeting  with  him,  I  did — and  that 
three  times,  on  three  several  occa- 
sions. The  strange  coincidence  was, 
too,  that,  on  each  of  these  occasions, 
it  was  the  cause  of  one  of  my  *^  mis- 
fortunes/' as  I  may  entitle  them; 
that  is  to  say,  our  ship  happened  in 
this  manner  to  be  kept,  put,  or  sent 
out  of  the  way  of  active  service 
afloat.  And  no  sooner  did  I  get 
dear  of  him,  by  his  fiually  going 
home,  than  things  seemed  to  bid  fair 
for  a  change  to  my  advantage ;  but 
then  came  the  -the  long  peace  1  By 
George!  I  often  saw  cause  to  wish 
I  had  been  known  as  an  admiral's 
grandson ;  if  my  mother  really  made 
a  mistake,  it  was,  according  to  my 
notions,  a  most  fatal  one  for  me.  I 
heard  ol^en  about  Admiral  Herbert, 
and  a  most  eccentric  being,  by  all 
acoount3,  he  must  latterly  have  been; 
yet  that  was  nothing  to  the  incidents 
of  his  earlier  life,  which  my  peculiar 
It  in  him  enabled  me  to  collect 


from  various  qnarters.  Some  Ubm 
ago,  my  mind  running  on  the  old 
EVench  war,  I  threif  them  altogether 
into  a  sort  of  connected  shape ;  for 
it  struck  me  they  might  not  only 
have  served,  in  the  hands  of  one  oi 
your  se#  novelists,  for  a  romantio 
story,  but  throw  light  on  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  Rodney's  tactics 
at  the  end  of  that  war. 

But,  good  God!  what  a  thing  is 
memory!  With  a  single  thought 
yon  all  at  once  plough  it  up  about 
yon,  like  light  out  of  the  black 
Atlantic  at  night,  suddenly  showing 
yon  are  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  That 
old  brick  house  stands  in  the  City 
Boad  yet;  some  German  optician 
has  turned  the  lower  part  into  a 
shop,  and  a  huge  pair  of  spectacles 
sticks  out  from  a  window  above,  that 
belonged  to  their  bedroom :  the  first 
time  I  passed  it,  I  could  scarce 
restrain  the  impulse  to  tear  the  thing 
down,  as  if  it  were  a  mockery.  But 
not  many  yards  along  is  Bunfalll-fields 
burying- ground ;  and,  oh !  doctor, 
to  go  there,  fresh  from  a  three  years' 
cruise,  loolung  for  home — ^to  have 
to  go  tKerel  To  meet  that  stillness 
in  the  face — the  light,  the  heat,  np<Mi 
the  grass,  upon  the  stones — was  it 
not  awful,  think  ye?  Twas  hot, 
but  the  strong  man  trembled  like  a 
leaf — the  very  hush  shook  him  as  if  it 
had  been  a  whirlwind.  Thousan<ls 
of  graves  fallen  down  level,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  calm,  one  long 
swelling  heap  at  my  feet — but  ome — 
and  they  were  both  there;  for  she 
had  followed  him  during  these  three 
years.  One  year  more,  in  coming 
home  round  Cape  Horn,  and  toucli- 
hig  at  the  South  Sea  Isles,  as  our 
first  purpose  was — that  green  monnd 
would  have  been  sunk  like  the  rest, 
while  winds  blew  and  waters  swelled  I 
Heavenly  mercy !  and  I  almost 
amused  myself  of  night-watches  on 
our  way  back,  at  the  old  joke  of 
her  lying  awake  listening  as  the 
windows  shook,  when  the  wind 
howled  along  the  City  Road — how 
it  was  no  use  to  say  we  had  fine 
weather  in  their  winter,  and  day 
while  they  had  night;  for  when  it 
was  day  at  home,  she  would  now 
think  the  ship  was  in  the  dark — if 
it  were  very  calm  there,  'twaa 
becaise  a  fearful  storm  raged  for  off; 
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and  as  fcfaey  fathered  happier  or 
merrier  than  ordinary  about  the  fire, 
she  woold  sometimes  start  at  the 
fancy  of  some  dire  misfortune  befall- 
ing the  only  one  that  was  absent 
Bnt  does  a  man  think  they  never  die 
at  home!  Tongue  cannot  tell  the 
dreadful  calm,  the  heave  and  swell, 
the  storm  and  deadly  struggle  that 
the  soul  suffers  thus — ^when  the  deep 
comes  out  of  one*s  own  heart  to  meet 
him  at  home,  and  he  knows  not  if 
it  be  a  moment,  or  his  whole  life,  he 
stands  gazing  on  one  spot  of  ground 
beneath  him  1 

iVbio it  is  different.  .When  I  have 
stood  there  since,  I  have  felt  myself 
near  where  a  great  victory  had  been 
gained,  although  /  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  It  shed  stillness  into 
my  soul  to  read  their  names:  they 
lay  almost  side  by  side  with  John 
Bunyan,  that  wrote  the  book  about 
journeying  from  the  world  to  heaven 
long  before,  and  Dr  Watts,  who 
made  hymns  we  used  to  repeat 
when  we  were  children.  The  blades 
of  grass  were  as  thick  one-where  as 
the  other:  you  saw  them  when  you 
bowed  your  head  down,  like  bloodless 
weapons  against  the  light  far  off, 
where  those  that  had  fought  the  good 
fight  stood  up  quietly  on  all  the  hills 
— the  small  flowers  blowing  joyous 
sounds,  as  it  were ;  only  you  couldn't 
hear  them  for  the  distance,  and  the 
noise  of  your  own  life.  Oh,  what  a 
peace  is  there^  Doctor  Randolph  1  The 
smoothest  lot  upon  earth  is  a  sea  to 
thai.  What  is  the  happiest  day  of 
our  existence,  in  comparison,  but  a 
struggle,  where  we  enjoy  nothing  but 
the  chance  snatches  of  success,  and 
the  excitement  of  it?  What  your 
friends  or  your  kindred,  in  the  mean 
time,  bnt  beings  all  striving  to  be  away 
from  each  other  to  their  own  course 
as  soon  as  they  can?  Politeness  is 
but  the  discipline  that  makes  mutiny 
bitterer,  when  we  lie  rotting  at  our 
anchors  in  a  truce ;  for  the  devil,  sir^ 
finds  us  enemies  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  think  the  Almighty  has  none. 

They  were  good  people,  more  de- 
vout than  common.  She  even  leant 
a  little  to  the  Methodists,  or  the 
Quakers,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
whom  he,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
orthodox  he  was,  the  more  thoroughly 
abhorred;  hating  theur  doctrines,  he 


used  to  say,  but  endeavouring — heaven 
save  the  mark  I — to  love  the  men, 
Bnt  if  ever  I  trust  for  any  share  in 
the  good  part  above,  'tis  because  of 
their  prayers  for  me,  truly  **cast  upon 
the  waters"  many  a  year.  That 
thought,  the  "resurrection  of  the  just," 
would  be  more  than  a  man  like  me 
could  fathom,  much  less  endure,  were 
it  not  for  the  certain  expectation  of 
seeing  two  saints  he  knows  among 
the  blest.  A  strange  thing  once  hap- 
pened to  me  at  sea.  Do  you  believe 
in  supernatural  appearances,  Doctor 
Randolph  ? — in  guardian  angels  ? 

Surgeon  (with  surprise.) — Why 
—of  course!  At  least  in  times  of 
antiquity  and  the  dark  ages,  people 
appear  firmly  to  have  believed  in 
such  things.  In  certain  recorded 
cases,  I  suppose,  sir,  there  seems 
some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
idea,  even  as  an  outward  fact. 

Lieut. — Rid  of  it,  sir !  If  I 
could  have  got  rid  of  it  on  many 
occasions,  I  tell  you  I'd  have  blown 
out  my  brains  on  the  spot.  If  I 
didn't  believe  it  more  firmly  than 
ever,  Td  feel  I  ought  to  go  and 
knock  my  head  against  the  first  stone, 
till  the  one  was  no  better  than  the 
other.  Bnt  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  thing 
of  course ;  and  to  call  it  so  arguea 
utter  ignorance  of  the  matter,  at  the 
very  least. 

SuROEON  (explanatorily.)  —  My 
own  conception  on  the  point,  sir,  ia 
that  supernatural  occurrences  really 
took  place  in  these  dark  ages,  when 
probably  required ;  which  we  have 
no  experience  of,  in  fact,  from  their 
being  rendered  needless  by  civilisa- 
tion. 

Lieut. —  On  the  contrary,  ray 
good  fellow,  'tis  as  we  rise  from  the 
Hottentot  towards  an  Admiral  Lord 
Nelson,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  a 
great  victory,  that  we  find  the  best 
and  noblest  of  men  more  sensible  of 
their  need  for  such  aid.  And  what 
was  the  worst  hour  in  my  life  but  my 
dark  age,  in  which  I  needed  an  angel 
from  God,  or  a  ghost  from  the  grave, 
a  thousand  times  more  than  the 
apostle  Paul  could  do,  or  Saul,  king 
of  Israel.  It  was  the  year  1824,  the 
month  of  August — I  remember  that 
night  and  next  day  well,  as  I  have 
reason.  It  was  a  mxvft\.^-^^X!L  ^\v> 
of  which  I  waa  Mt\i  ^^xxlctkasiV.  wXi> 
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after  all  my  waiting  and  toiling,  my 
anxiety,  iiigli  hopes,  and  tantalising 
prospects  of  fame  and  glory.    Still  a 
profound   peace,    no   signs   of  any 
change.  We  were  then  in  the  weariest 
stretch    of   that    weary   ocean,   the 
Pacific;  day  after  day  a  glittering 
swell,  a  breathing  trade-wind,  that 
used  the  line-of-battlc  ship  generally 
as  a  lady^s  fan  might  use  a  castle, 
while  we  were  on  our  way  all  the 
time  to — what  think  you? — to  re- 
lieve the  admiral  then  commanding 
the  China  station,  in  lying  at  anchor 
off  Macao !    I  need  not  mention  the 
8hip*s    name,  but   she  had  a  rear- 
admiral's  flag  at  her  topgallant-mast - 
bead ;  and  it  was  considered  a  great 
thing  to  be  even  a  loblolly  boy  in  the 
flag-ship.     Nevertheless,   to    me   it 
was  no  advantage  as  yet,  rather  a 
curse,  seeing  that  at  that  time  I  had 
an  enemy  on  board.    lie  was  above 
me,  though  a  younger  man  ;  and  for 
what  reasons  of  his  own  he  bore  me 
a  grudge   heaven    knows,  unless  I 
may  have  been  the  better  seaman  of 
the  two — which  I  can  believe,  for  it 
was  no  hard  matter.    At  any  rate  he 
did  so,  and  had  influence,  on  family 
grounds,  with  the  highest  quarter  on 
board  ;  so  that,  if  ever  an  eye  fell  on 
me  from  the  poop,  or  weather-side  of 
the  quarter-deck,  at  all,  it  was  with 
no  prejudice  in  my  favour. 

Ihat  hot  night  came,  wearier  than 
<ever;  the  ninety -gun  ship  slipped 
through  the  water  in  the  sudden  dark, 
and  floated  upward  with  the  wide 
slow  swell,  as  if  blindness  had  just 
been  added  to  want  of  breath.  There 
was  scarce  a  ripple  or  a  wash  heard 
at  that  height,  when  the  watch  was 
set ;  and  as  many  men  besides  were 
piped  down  with  the  hammocks  as 
-sleep  in  most  small  towns.  As  I 
-dragged  out  my  own  watch  alone, 
where  I  had  charge  on  the  forecastle, 
nothing  to  do,  and  none  I  cared  to 
speak  with,  a  dreary  bitterness  came 
on  me— my  heart  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  sink.  I  remembered  all 
my  ill-success.  Here  was  I  thirty, 
and  had  not  even  care  of  the  decks  at 
night— every  prospect  shut  out,  as  it 
appeared— when  I  had  all  but  missed 
being  a  midshipman  with  whiskers, 
or  an  overgrown  master's  mate :  the 
1  I  might  look  for,  to  command 
revenue-cutter,  when  my  head 
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was  grey,  and  tnm  sot,  with  shabbi- 
ness  and  contempt  at  the  end.  My 
desperation  reached  its  lowest,  till,  in 
theutterhopelessness,  the  stifling  heat, 
and  listlessness  in  and  about  me,  I 
made  an  awful  purpose.  Ay,  though 
no  vow  to  God  passed  my  lips,  the 
fixed  resolve  I  took  was  equal  to  an 
oath ;  by  myself,  and  all  that  was 
proud  in  me.  It  seems  to  me  now, 
doctor,  I  didn't  at  that  moment  be- 
Ueve  in  God,  if,  in  fact,  my  belief  in 
Him  before  was  different  from  a  thing 
learned  by  rote.  Was  it  /,  I  thought, 
that  tweuty  years  before  left  love 
behind  me  to  go  and  be  a  gi*eat  hero, 
who  was  now  to  rust  and  rot  on  the 
very  moving  ocean,  to  tmckle  and 
crouch  before  men  and  the  servants 
of  men,  if  I  would  rise  at  all  ?  No ! 
I  looked  over,  and  saw  the  dark  swell 
come  up  softly  along  the  bows,  and  a 
light  foam  sparkle  back  from  the  cut- 
water :  it  wasn't  a  notion  of  the  sea 
now  that  woke  up  thoughts  in  me, 
nor  wild  adventures,  nor  grand  battles 
with  the  enemy,  nor  the  fame  of 
history,  but  what  was  beyond  the 
sea,  deep  down  and  fathomless,  quiet 
for  ever — where  if  one  had  been  no- 
thing, done  nothing,  gained  nothing, 
he  wouldn't  know  it  1  The  veiy 
thought  of  fame  I  laughed  at  fiercely 
to  myself,  and  laughed  yet  more 
fiercely  at  the  thought  of  scorn.  But 
not  in  my  own  watch  would  I  have 
it.  No  :  none  should  say  I  left  a 
duty  undone ;  none  should  so  much 
as  bo  aware  how  it  happened,  for  I 
would  do  it  when  the  next  watch  was 
quietly  set.  It  wouldn't  be  guessed 
at  till  the  momhig,  and  then  it 
would  be  thought  he  had  slipped 
overboard  by  some  accident. 

Not  even  when  the  light  air  blew 
cooler,  and  the  sky  had  risen  out 
hollow  above  our  lofty  spread  of 
canvass,  did  this  purpose  falter. 
'Twas  wider,  the  air  aloft  that  night, 
than  usual,  even  in  the  clear  southern 
tropics  of  the  Pacific — lappmg  over 
the  dusk  that  still  floated,  as  it  had 
been  a  crystal  bowl,  until  it  was  firoe 
on  every  side;  the  stars  swam  out 
like  drops  of  light  that  gathered  to 
each  other ;  the  planet  Jupiter  burned 
opposite  like  a  lamp,  with  rays  about 
it ;  and  the  Southern  Cross  hnug  like 
diamonds  In  the  darkest  part  of  the 
horizon,  where  it  looked  blue  through 
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tn  open  port  by  the  stanchions  of  the 
poop-lsdder.  The  whole  space  over- 
head, in  fact,  glittered  with  them, 
banging  as  it  were  in  emptiness ;  the 
smooth,  large,  noiseless  motions  of 
the  sea  below  were  to  me  like  when  a 
strong  hand  is  lifted  off  something 
that  has  striven  to  rise,  and  we  were 
monnting  with  it ;  the  stars  were  seen 
so  plainly,  the  dull-blue  breasts  of  the 
swell  came  up  with  such  a  sweep  of 
their  images,  all  blurring  and  blending 
away  into  a  streak,  till  they  fell  down 
qoendied  into  the  black  hollow.  Yet 
there  was  no  breath  and  no  life — less 
and  less  every  time  I  turned,  for  the 
sails  had  lost  all  air,  wrinkled  and 
flabby  as  they  clung  to  her  huge  joints 
and  bones,  with  every  sinew  strained 
to  reach  some  point  where  it  seemed 
to  have  to  climb,  and  cross,  and  climb 
again— one  eternal  weary  maze  get- 
ting np  to  the  bare  poles  for  no  end. 
When  a  grown  man  sees  the  stars 
over  his  head  at  sea,  and  feels  himself 
moving  before  a  breeze,  he  thinks,  no 
donbt,  of  the  dead ;  and  I  could  not 
but  think  of  them  then,  but  not  like 
one  on  his  own  way.  No :  the  more 
tranq>arent  all  of  it  glowed  between 
the  wide  soft  shadows  she  hung  out 
against  it,  and  the  farther  one  seemed 
to  look  beyond,  the  less  could  I  bear 
to  think  of  them  :  they  were  dead — 
dead— that  was  all.  Nothing  could 
reach  them — nothing  could  pay  that 
mother,  that  father,  for  the  love  they 
bore  me,  who  had  never  measured  it 
till  now — I  could  think  of  them  but  as 
they  used  to  be  when  they  lived  ;  and 
if  such  a  thing  as  a  heaven  existed 
for  good  spirits,  what  would  be  the 
blessing  of  it  if  a  thought  entered  it 
of  me — where  all  was  knowledge? 
They  must  have  seen  how  little  I  had 
deserved  it  all ;  and  if  they  had,  Grod 
only  grant  they  had  long  since  for- 
gotten both  that  and  me  1  For  home, 
I  had  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  very 
hoose  had  b^n  given  up,  and  there 
were  strangers  living  in  it ;  both  my 
sisters  married,  with  matters  of  their 
own  to  occupy  them ;  there  wasn*t  a 
living  soul  who,  at  that  moment  or 
any  other,  would  be  troubling  their 
bead  about  me— who  weren^t,  in  fact. 
Inching,  talking,  eating,  or  enjoying 
themselves ;  and  who,  when  the  news 
of  anything  having  happened  to  mo 
arrived,  wooldn^t  content  themselves 


with  the  thought  that  it  took  place  a 
good  while  ago,  and  perhaps  have  a 
quiet  discussion  at  bedtime  about 
making  no  show  of  crape.  If  any 
one  hasn*t  known  such  an  hour  in 
his  life,  all  I  say  is,  he*s  a  lucky 
man,  sir.  What  cared  I  for  the  stars 
above  me  ? — what  was  it  to  me  that 
they  were  as  different  from  what  I 
used  to  see  every  night  out  of  my  bed- 
room window  as  Juggernaut  Pagoda 
is  from  St  Paul's  Cathedral— shining 
so  large,  and  showing,  at  a  glance, 
that  the  round  world  was  between 
us  and  home,  as  one  looked  out  to  the 
other  side — the  very  grandest  notion 
of  one's  boyhood?  Why,  one's 
thoughts  were  just  as  different  as  they 
were — there  was  nothing  now  for  the 
world  to  come  in  between.  But  here 
I  stood :  faces  came  back  on  one,  he 
didn't  know  how  or  why,  out  of  doors 
or  going  round  the  comer  of  a  street, 
as  distinct  as  possible,  with  a  wild 
recollection  how  lovely  he  thought 
them  at  the  time.  But  all  the  while 
there  was  one  thing  I  kept  steadily  in 
mind,  as  settled  at  the  bottom  of  my 
soul  as  the  anchor  when  a  ship  is 
pitching  above  it :  in  a  single  second, 
with  one  spring,  I  would  lose  sight  of 
everything — ^within  me  and  without 
me :  be  they  sta]*s  overhead  or  thoughts 
under,  they  would  flash  away  for  ever. 
I  believed  it  as  flrmly  as  I  was  sure 
of  my  existence.  My  own  will  would 
do  it — I  would  wash  them  all  out 
together,  as  it  were.  'Twas  rather  like 
dying  in  the  very  moment  of  victory, 
than  being  overcome;  and  in  the 
height  of  my  feverish  excitement,  I 
seemed  to  grind  the  whole  world  in 
my  hand  as  a  hateful  thing — only 
waiting  till  the  watch  were  called. 

Eight-bells  struck  as  the  sentry 
turned  his  sand-glass ;  the  shrill  call 
brought  up  the  men  from  below,  the 
wheel  was  relieved,  and  I  bid  good- 
night to  my  messmates  who  took  my 
place.  I  walked  quickly  aft  to  the 
quarter- deck,  touching  my  cap  stiffly 
to  the  officer  before-mentioned,  who 
had  now  charge  of  the  ship :  contrary 
to  his  wont,  he  returned  it  rather 
graciously,  and  made  a  remark  on  the 
weather  as  I  passed  him.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  did  it  in  sheer  self- 
complacence,  that  had  got  to  afford 
politeness  to  the  man  he  hated — I 
could  have  struck  him  to  the  deck 
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before  me  ere  I  could  have  answered. 
If  aught  had  been  required  to  deter- 
mine me,  it  was  this ;  yet  till  his 
notice  was  turned  from  me,  or  some 
Bli^t  occasion  occurred  to  draw  off  his 
attention,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
cany  out  what  he  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  I  could  suffer  to  suspect. 
I  walked  to  the  openest  part  of  the 
bulwarks,  before  the  mizen- chains, 
put  my  foot  on  the  nearest  carronade- 
slide,  and  leant  over — looking  down 
the  side  for  the  best  way  a  man  could 
let  himself  suddenly  down,  so  as  to 
avoid  noise  or  splash.  I  was  still 
looking  <Tver :  I  could  not  have  gone 
to  sleep,  hot  although  it  was,  and 
feverish  as  was  my  blood — for  I  saw 
the  three  tiers  of  open  port-lids,  one 
below  the  other,  and  it  struck  me  it 
was  better  to  go  down  on  the  main- 
dec^  to  gain  my  object.  I  even  saw 
the  glassy  blue  of  the  slow  swells  all 
the  time,  and  it  may  have  been  no 
more  than  a  moment.  AVho  Imows? 
All  was  so  still,  that  between  each 
long  wash  gliding  to  her  bends,  one 
could  hear  the  sentries  turn  with  a 
slight  clatter — the  lieutenant  pacing 
lltMly  as  a  man  does  in  light  winds, 
and  a  few  of  the  men  speaking  in 
subdued  tones  forward  ;  then  they 
were  lost,  to  one  leaning  overboard, 
in  the  seething  volume  of  water.  All 
at  once,  then,  in  the  midst  of  this,  I 
heard  voices  outside,  as  if  some 
person  out  of  one  port  were  speaking 
to  some  one  at  another.  I  leant  down, 
listeniug — no,  they  were  not  there; 
but  I  heard,  I  heard^  sir,  as  distinctly 
as  I  hear  myself  speak  now,  two 
separate  voices  far  apart  from  me, 
talking  to  each  other.  I  knew  not 
where — a' weight  was  on  my  eyes  that 
I  could  not  Uft  them;  *twas  some- 
where between  me  and  the  stars.  Ay, 
doctor,  they  were  talking  to  each 
other,  and  about  me — they  two,  I 
heard  them,  just  as  I  heard  them 
twenty  years  before,  when  they  sat  to- 
gether, looking  into  each  other's  faces, 
and  discussing  the  wild  announcement 
I  had  made  (Aen,  when  they  reasoned 
about  it  aside  so  gravely.  I  hnew 
they  were  sitting  together  now— their 
words  fell  on  my  ear  as  if  the  vast 
space  aloft  were  but  a  room,  where  I 
stood  with  my  eyes  sullenly  fixed  on 
the  floor,  hearing  them.  But  the 
thing,  the  unspeakably  strange 


thing,  was,  that  what  they  were  say- 
ing was  quite  different — ^the  purpose 
that  had  never  passed  my  lips,  never 
been  in  my  mind  till  this  point,  never 
been  formed  in  words  even  to  myself 
—  it  was  that  they  spoke  of! — ^in 
accents  so  calm,  and  the  meaning  of 
all  they  said  was  so  unutterably  pure 
beyond  what  I  could  understand,  that 
for  worlds  I  could  not  have  dared  to 
look  up.  Yet,  as  I  am  a  living  man, 
doctor,  I  believed  at  that  moment,  I 
believe  now,  could  I  have  looked  up, 
I  should  have  seen  their  spirits.  Then 
far  far  off  overhead,  out  of  the  very 
uppermost  hollow  of  heaven,  as  it 
were,  it  seemed  to  me  some  one  was 
going  back  with  a  whisper  that  asked 
and  asked,  I  knew  not  what — till 
suddenly  all  was  still — I  heard  nothing 
but  the  swell  wash  to  our  counter  the 
next  moment,  with  a  start.  But,  oh 
God  I  close  by  me,  close  into  my  ear, 
from  over  the  bulwarks  at  my  side 
where  I  leant,  there  came  a  sound  as 
if  one  had  bent  over  for  an  instant 
with  me — like  a  sigh,  like  my  own 
name  just  breathed — the  very  breath 
came  cold  upon  my  cheek.  I  turned 
round,  I  sprang  up  like  one  from  a 
trance,  I  raised  my  face,  and  saw  but 
a  dimness  rise  swiitly  up  against  the 
sails,  and  over  the  loftiest  yard 
through  the  clear  night,  softening  the 
stars  there  till  they  seemed  to  melt  as 
I  gazed.  I  could  not  see.  There  was 
something  fell  on  my  face  through  the 
utter  blindness  that  came  over  me — 
a  wet,  sudden  drop  I  Was  it  dew,  or 
rain,  or  a  tear  of  my  own  ?  At  the 
moment,  Doctor  Randolph,  that  was 
no  matter  of  question  with  me — I 
knew,  I  feU  it  was  from  no  eyes  of 
mine,  it  was  a  sign  dropped'  from 
another  world.  For  it  was  not  till 
then  that  I  turned  away  again,  and 
wept  myself;  my  very  heart  was  a 
boy's  once  more,  to  know  they  could 
have  been  thinking  of  me  there! 
Ay,  perhaps  ever  since  they  entered 
that  state — every  voyage,  in  every 
port,  day  and  night,  whatever  one 
did — ^never  showing  proof  until  now  ! 
And  after  that,  when  the  breeze  was 
beginning  to  come  broad  over  the 
Pacific,  bringing  up  clouds  put  of  the 
horizon,  I  went  down  to  my  berth, 
and  prayed  to  €rod. 

Well,  sir,  but  there  was  something 
further    to    come.     Next   morning 
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watch,  when  we  relieved  the  deck,  we 
fonnd  that  choking  weary  night,  with 
its  clear  stars,  hadn't  meant  little : 
it  looked  angrj,  and  was  blowing  in 
fits  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
with  a  wild  irregnlar  sea,  donbtful 
which  way  to  ran.  Jost  at  daylight, 
the  ninety- gon  ship  was  suddenly 
taken  a  little  before  the  beam  by  a 
tremendous  hurricane  oat  of  north- 
north-east,  that  beat  the  sea  flat  down 
before  it  The  ship  heeled  over  to  her 
beam-ends,  the  surf  making  a  perfect 
breakwater  of  her  as  it  was  driven 
before  the  wind,  without  a  single 
swell  to  give  her  a  timely  heave. 
Port  after  port  was  forced  in;  the 
breechings  of  the  weather  guns  were 
yielding:  she  would  neither  pay  off 
nor  part  of  her  own  accord  with  a 
mast.  It  was  an  awful  scene  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  the  old  white-haired 
admiral  clung  on  by  a  stanchion  above 
the  confusion,  blinded  with  the  spray, 
jet  unable  to  shift  his  place ;  and  all 
would  soon  have  been  over  with  His 
Majesty's  line-of-battle  ship,  had  not 
some  of  us  contrived  to  scramble  up, 
and  do  what  everybody  knew  after- 
wards should  have  been  done — cut 
away  the  weather  roizen- shrouds  and 
back-stays,  as  well  as  the  mast  itself. 
Officer  or  man,  there  was  little  differ- 
ence between  them,  when  the  true  char- 
acter is  brought  out.  Neither  would 
that  serve  her,  but  the  mainmast  had 
to  follow ;  after  which  the  ship  payed 
c^  suddenly  with  a  jerk,  righted, 
rolled  to  windward  on  the  first  swell 
that  came,  and  caught  the  whole 
strength  of  the  hurricane,  as  she  went 
off  before  it,  on  her  solitary  foremast. 
Next  minute  she  was  totally  dis- 
masted, save  the  bowsprit  and  her 
mainmast  stump,  on  which  we  got  up 
what  hammocks  and  such-like  odd 
canvass  as  we  could,  to  keep  her 
fairly  before  it.  As  the  sea  got  up, 
however,  she  was  quite  at  its  mercy : 
so  deep  and  heavy  was  her  rolling, 
th&t  to  rig  jury-masts,  man  the 
pumps,  or  clear  away  the  wreck 
alongside,  was  impossible,  since  no 
one  could  keep  his  feet;  while  the 
forecastle  every  now  and  then  took 
a  green  wave  over  either  .bow,  which 
washed  everything  away  with  it.  The 
captain  had  two  or  three  times  pro- 
pc«ed  to  the  admiral  to  have  the  guns 
thrown  overboard  immediately,  as  the 


only  way  to  ease  the  ship:  I  was 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  below, 
and  saw  the  old  man's  evident  reluc- 
tance ;  but  at  last  he  yielded.  The 
word  was  about  to  be  given,  when  a 
thing  came  back  to  my  mind  I  had 
never  thought  of  since  my  first  reefer- 
days,  seeing  it  was  only  connected 
with  the  story  of  my  supposed  grand- 
father, and  the  accounts  of  him  I  had 
picked  up  here  and  there  amongst  old 
sailors.  I  got  up  the  poop-stair,  took 
off  my  cap,  and  begged  respectfully  to 
be  allowed  to  mention  a  plan  for  eas- 
ing the  ship.  The  admiral,  no  doubt, 
saw  it  was  no  time  for  ceremony, 
though  he  stared  at  me;  but  every 
man  was  staggering  and  holding  on  to 
the  nearest  thing  left  about  the  bul- 
warks, so  he  told  me  to  speak  at  once; 
and  no  sooner  had  heard  the  plan 
described,  than  he  said  eagerly  it 
should  be  tried.  By  his  request,  in- 
deed, the  captain  ordered  me  to  see  it 
done  myself— which  was  no  slight 
matter,  from  the  seas  that  broke  over 
the  forecastle.  However,  I  had  the 
rope  cable  of  the  best  bower-anchor  cut 
from  it  at  the  clinch,  and  payed  out 
overboard,  full  eighty  fathoms,  which 
was  scope  enough  to  make  the  drift  of 
the  cable  a  kind  of  breakwater  to  her 
bows,  at  the  same  time  that  it  steadied 
her  as  if  she'd  had  a  staysail  aloft: 
she  rode  easy  to  the  sea,  and  rose 
over  it  with  her  head  clear,  till  the 
wreck  was  freed,  jury-masts  ngged, 
and  the  pumps  set  a-going.  G^iat 
night,  in  fact,  we  were  dnfting  be- 
fore it  in  comparative  safety;  and 
next  morning,  having  somewhat  like 
sticks  aloft,  we  hove  in  the  cable,  to 
steer,  as  well  as  might  be,  on  our 
course. 

It  still  blew  a  great  gale,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  inve- 
terate storms  I  ever  knew,  even  in 
that  latitude.  It  had  been  worse,  we 
afterwards  found,  farther  west,  and 
God  only  knows  how  many  sail  of 
ships  went  down  with  their  crews  in 
that  hurricane.  On  the  third  day,  I 
think  it  was,  it  moderated ;  and  the 
men  were  busy  sending  up  more  spars 
for  a  wider  spread  of  canvass,  when, 
somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  was  sent 
for  to  the  admiral's  cabin,  where  I 
found  him  pacing  the  deck  alone.  He 
turned  round  to  me  with  an  apv^^^~ 
ance  of  some  emotioti,  \i\x\.  \\.  ^«a  '^^ 
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that  wliich  strack  me  most:  I  had 
never  before  seen  him  face  to  face 
with  his  hat  off;  and  his  fine  vener- 
able features  had  something  in  them 
— a  sort  of  hovering  expression,  as  it 
were,  that  bi*onght  to  my  mind  I 
scarce  knew  what,  bat  it  was  start- 
ling. 

*^  That  was  an  ingenious  expedient 
of  yours,  Mr  Curtis,"  said  he,  looking 
at  me—**  a  most  lucky  thought,  and 
shows  yon  to  be  a  thorough  seaman, 
sir!" 

**  There  was  little  merit.  Sir  Hen- 
ry," I  said,  bowing,  "in  the  mere 
can7lng  it  out,  althongh  I  certainly 
had  never  seen  it  tried  before ! " 

"Never  even  tried  before  I"  ex- 
claimed the  admiral,  with  increased 
surprise ;  **  then  your  credit  is  the 
greater,  sir!  I  confess,  myself,  that 
although  I  have  now  been  a  sailor 
from  very  early  life,  such  a  thing 
would  never  have  occurred  to  me — 
at  least  it  did  not.  You  have  saved 
my  guns,  Mr  Curtis,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  not  only  so,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
you  have  saved  His  Majesty*s  ship 
and  men !  It  will  be  my  duty  to 
mention  you  with  praise  in  the  high- 
est quarter,  and — and — I  have  to 
add  " — here  the  admiral  turned  round, 
made  a  few  steps  from  me,  and  came 
back,  his  voice  trembling  a  little  as  he 
said — "Mr  Curtis,  I  own  I  have  known 
too  little  of  you — ^I  have  even  done 
you  injustice.    Forgive  me,  sir  1" 

Doctor,  one  little  minute  before, 
there  had  been  a  fiend  whispering  at 
my  heart — whispering  that  I  should 
hide  the  truth — but  he  was  gone  that 
instant.  My  own  throat  grew  husky 
— I  could  scarce  get  utterance. 

"Sb  Henry!"  I  said  hastily,  "I 
am  as  much  surprised  as  yourself— 
believe  me,  on  my  honour.  Sir  Henry, 
when  I  say  that  had  I  dreamt  I  should 
be  thus  mistaken,  I  should  have  ven- 
tured to  interrupt  you  just  now  I  The 
occasions  are  so  few  on  which  a  plan 
of  the  kind  needs  to  be  resorted  to, 
that  I  supposed  it,  if  really  sufficient, 
a  well-known  idea  in  the  service ! 
No,  Sir  Henry,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, it  was  derived  from  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  singular  man ;  I  believe 
I  first  heard  of  it  from  the  lips  of  a 
woman — of  my  own  mother!"  It 
might  have  caught  her  attention,  in 
fact,  doctor,  as   all  things  did  that 


seemed  to  subdue  dangers  at  sea— 
from  oil  upon  the  waves  to  calms 
aloft— and  it  had  remained  in  my  me- 
mory ever  since,  though,  till  now,  I 
never  had  been  sure  how  it  worked. 

"  Strange  !  "  said  the  Admiral, 
**  and  who  was  this  ?  " 

"Rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  Sir 
Richard  Herbert,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"  Good  God ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  he 
was  my  dearest  friend — my  earliest 
adventures  were  shared  with  him, 
elder  although  he  was,  and  better  I 
we  were  joined  together  by  many 
bonds,  Mr  Curtis — I  owed  all  to  him 
— my  life,  my  experience,  anything  I 
know  of  practical  seamanship ;  for 
even  while  in  obscurity,  even  while 
abhorring  the  sea,  and  avoiding  the 
navy  as  one  avoids  something  dread- 
ful, he  was  the  best  seaman  and  the 
bravest  man  I  ever  knew." 

"  Is  Sir  Richard,  then,  dead  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  he  lives 
— but  the  wreck  of  what  he  was.  He 
is  now  a  very  old  man,  though  hale 
and  strong  for  his  age,  —  but  his 
memory  is  entirely  gone,  so  far  as  his 
life  since  he  was  a  child  is  concerned. 
He  recollects  nothing  of  his  ever 
having  been  at  sea ;  he  knows  no  more 
about  the  sea,  and  has  no  more  of  it 
on  his  tongue,  than  the  youngest 
child  that  sails  a  paper  boat.  It  would 
be  dreadful,  Mr  Curtis,  did  not  a  peace- 
ful smile  sometimes  appear  to  spread 
over  his  features  as  he  sits  yonder  on 
the  lawn,  before  Herbert  Court.  The 
leaves  and  sunshine,  I  think,  make 
him  happy,  although  he  is  perfectly 
alone  in  the  house,  save  for  the  ser- 
vants—and it  has  seemed  to  make  no 
difference  when  my  own  family  have 
been  visiting  there." 

The  admiral  mused.  It  was  per- 
fectly awful  at  that  time  to  feel  the 
line-of-battle  ship  lurch  under  us, 
then  rolling  up  the  other  way  on  some 
mighty  wave — the  roar  of  the  wind 
sunk  to  one  dull  steady  groan  above 
us.  Yon  heard  her  creak  and  strain  to 
the  very  lashings  of  the  heavy  guns 
on  her  lower  deck ;  then  the  full  howl 
of  the  tempest  burst  upon  her  as  she 
rose,  whistling  across  her  shelterless 
decks  in  a  way  to  keep  one  in  mind  of 
the  masts  being  gone,  even  had  her 
uneasy  behaviour  let  yon  Anget  it. 
Sir  Henry  clung  to  the  bolkhead  of 
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the  inner  cabin  for  half  a  minute,  and 
the  same  thought  seemed  to  have 
struck  both  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  ship 
was  felt  making  her  long  plunge 
ahead,  he  looked  up  and  caught  my 
eye.  "This  is  so  extraordinary  a 
cu'cumstance,  Lieutenant  Curtis,'*  he 
said,  "  that  I  never  shall  forget  it—to 
suppose  that,  now  he  can  no  longer 
communicate  anything  to  me  on  such 
points  himself,  an  important  piece  of 
seamanship,  which  I  never  yet  heard 
him  mention,  should  thus  reach  me 
through  a  stranger  to  both.  In 
short,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  I  now  find 
the  safety  of  this  ship  at  this  moment, 
not  to  speak  of  your  life  and  mine, 
Mr  Curtis,  owing  to  no  other  than 
my  old  friend  I  AVho  could  refuse  to 
believe  in  supernatural  coincidences  ! 
By  heaven !  I  could  almost  imagine 
his  former  spirit  was  with  me,  ever 
ready,  ever  skilful,  as  of  old ;  or  that 
at  length  he  is  dead,  freed  from  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmity,  and 
can  be  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm ! 
I  confess,"  said  the  admiral,  still 
steadying  himself  as  he  stood,  "it 
much  moves  mc.  The  truth  is,  sir,  the 
country  itself  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tnde  to  Admiral  Herbert,  unknown 
although  he  was  at  the  time,  which 
my  own  knowledge  enables  mo  to 
verify,  yet  on  which  the  seal  of  con- 
fidence rests  for — " 

"Tes,  Sir  Henry,"  exclaimed  I, 
rashly, "  I  know  it — the  whole,  I  think; 
but  the  secret,  believe  me,  sir,  shall 
not  pass  my  lips." 

Sir  Henry  started,  being  almost 
harled  to  leeward  as  he  let  go  his 
hold  ;  and  I  sprang  to  his  assistance. 
"  Why,  why,"  he  said,  observing  me 
intently,  "what  meant  this?  Sir 
Bicbard  was  of  all  men  the  most  in- 
communicative, even  to  his  nearest 
friends.  My  only  sister  he  loved,  to 
death  ;  yet  not  to  her,  or  me,  did  he 
breathe  a  word  of  what  I  meanl 
Anything  I  know,  I  saw  myself." 

Every  incident  came  back  to  me  as 
U  was  fixed  in  my  mind,  and  I  knew 
him  while  he  spoke.  He  was  the  boy 
I  had  heard  of  so  long  before — the 
brave  boy  that  rowed  to  the  lonely 
island  alone,  through  the  daik  sea  at 
night,  to  save  hfa  captain  —  he  that 
took  m]F|^cy  more  than  even  that 
strange  captain  did,  or  she  the  cap- 
was  80  madly  fond  of.   But,  once 
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for  all,  it  came  on  my  recollection  like 
a  mystery  never  to  be  solved,  the 
thought  of  that  old  man  sitting  by 
himself— everything  blotted  out  of  his 
brain :  what  could  be  asked  at  him, 
what  could  he  tell  ?  Admirals  both 
of  them,  the  blood  of  them  both  might 
run  in  me — but  would  the  sea  rise  in 
his  memory,  that  he  might  know  if  I 
was  his  grandson  or  not?  "  Some 
remarkable  circumstance  must  have 
drawn  that  narrative  from  him," 
added  Sir  Henry,  earnestly,  "  to 
whomsoever  he  told  it  1 " 

I  said  nothing,  but  he  seemed  to 
see  something  in  my  face.  "  Who — 
who,  for  God's  sake,  are  you  ?  "  cried 
he  loudly,  and  bending  forward. 

At  that  moment  the  fore-cabin  door 
was  swung  furiously  open  with  a 
sudden  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  the 
deafening  thunder  of  the  blast  broke 
upon  onr  ears.  Never  in  my  life  did  I 
feel  anything  like  the  ghostly  sort  of 
horror  I  felt  that  instant,  sir — 'twas 
as  if  some  unearthly  being  had  finng 
it  wide  open  upon  us,  and  came  in. 

The  storm  had  again  reached  its 
height — the  white  air  full  of  scud,  the 
crests  of  the  waves  glaring  far  and 
wide ;  while  a  heavy  sea  took  the 
line-of-battle  ship  right  abeam,  rolling 
her  to  port  till  she  rose  with  her 
deep  waist  full  of  water ;  the  men  to 
be  seen  struggling  np  to  the  topgal- 
lant forecastle,  out  of  the  way  of  a 
spar  they  had  been  at  work  with ; 
and  a  boat  had  been  washed  clean  off 
the  booms,  for  we  saw  it  rise  keel 
upwards  in  the  crest  of  a  wave  half  a 
mile  away.  It  wasn't  that  t  thought 
we  were  gone.  No ;  that  would  have 
been  nothing  to  the  strange  creeping 
dread  with  which  I  stood  holding  on 
breathless  to  the  wheel, — and  certain, 
yes,  certain  there  was  something  ter- 
rible, as  it  were,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind. 

It  was  towards  afternoon,  and  as 
long  as  we  had  the  ship  under  hand, 
the  low  sail  she  carried,  added  to  the 
length  of  the  waves,  enabled  us  to 
keep  her  pretty  well  driving  with  the 
run  of  it  upon  her  beam.  As  for  going 
before  it,  ninety-gun  ship  though  she 
was,  'twould  have  been  more  than  her 
life  was  worth  :  without  a  single  top- 
mast up  to  carry  sail  aloft,  the  third 
of  three  following  wavea  \vo\x\^  \v^'svi 
pooped  her  aa  if  8he\v3Lvi\i^^w.  ^^wsi^ 
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cock-boat ;  and  it  was  naeless  to  try 
sending  op  a  single  spar  at  present. 

As  we  had  bad  no  observations 
taken  for  days,  however,  about  three 
o*clock  the  captain  thought  proper, 
with  the  admiral's  approval,  to  heave 
her  to.  Till  three -bells  of  the  next 
watch,  accordingly,  did  she  keep 
rising  and  falling  there,  head  to  wind, 
safely  euongh  to  all  appearance,  by 
the  help  of  her  high  poop  and  plenty 
of  hammocks  firmly  lashed  np  abaft. 
Ix>ok-ont  aloft,  certainly,  we  couldn't 
have,  for  want  of  masts ;  so  it  was 
very  little  to  be  wondered  at,  though 
seldom  could  news  have  startled  men 
more,  when  three  or  four  at  the  bows 

inmped  down  together,  shouting 
loarsely  there  was  low  land  upon  the 
lee-beam,  not  four  miles  off.  We  had 
been  steadily  drifting  upon  it  since 
they  hove  her  to.  It  was  but  a  small 
island,  the  captain  told  the  admiral 
immediately  after;  the  ship  must 
either  bear  up  and  scud  to  leeward  of 
it,  or  else  wear  quite  round  and  try 
to  weather  it — ^but,  in  that  case,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
heavier  spar  aloft,  and  carry  more 
sail.  For  this  there  was  little  time, 
and  it  was,  after  all,  precarious.  Both 
of  them  agreed  upon  it,  and  they 
made  their  choice  of  the  other 
together,  the  rest  of  the  oflScers  stand- 
ing by.  Twas  an  awfbi  matter  to 
choose,  as  one  heard  them  speaking 
in  the  lee  of  the  bulwarks  there ;  but 
I  knew  perfectly  well  it  was  the  best 
choice :  all,  sir,  was  done,  that  man 
eonld  do.  But  I  felt  just  as  sure  in 
my  own  mind  when  I  heard  them, 
mark  me—just  as  sure,  that  what  we 
were  doing  was  all  useless :  I  cannot 
explain  it,  but  I  knew  our  fate  was 
certain.  A  shadow  of  death,  as  it 
were,  crept  on  mc  as  the  land  rose 
now  and  then  steady,  when  we  lifted, 
thou  was  hidden  below  the  rolling 
water.  Let  no  man  say  he  has  no 
sins  to  remember — my  sins  came  back 
on  me,  and  things  I  had  thoufrht 
lightly  of  before  appeanxl  horrible. 
The  very  thing  I  was  resolutely  pre- 
pared to  do  two  or  thrt^e  days  before, 
of  my  own  will,  I  was  now  terrifie<l  to 
meet  when  it  wasn't  muir.  Strange,  too, 
when  the  one  time  there  was  no  other 
world  in  my  mind — and  the  next  it 
was  what  spirits  themselves  had  come 
whispering  to  mc  was  true !    There 


were  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men 
standing  on  that  ship's  decks — seven 
hundred  and  fifty  faces  that  bad 
looked  on  death  before,  like  me, — I 
don't  know  if  another  heart  grew 
chill  as  the  ship  was  felt  to  fall  off 
before  the  gale,  and  make  her  first 
plunge  ahead — I  saw  no  other  man — 
but  I  own  to  you  now,  John  Ran- 
dolph, there  was  one  man  on  l>oard 
that  was  afraid. 

The  admiral  stood  high  on  the 
poop  stair,  his  white  hair  blowing 
from  behind  his  cheek,  his  hand  over 
his  eyes ;  the  captain  himself  conned 
the  wheel  from  the  steps  below  him. 
Not  a  man  stirred  or  opened  his  lipe — 
they  were  all  set  firm  together,  for 
we  saw  the  land  grow  darker  at  every 
heave.  The  breakers  shone  between 
the  hollows  of  the  waves,  rising  high 
enough  to  hide  it,  so  that,  if  we  had 
gone  upon  them  to  our  destruction, 
*twould  have  been  without  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  earth  where  we  were 
to  drift  dead  ashore.  Suddenly  the 
admiral  raised  the  glazed  cap  he 
wore,  from  his  head,  waved  it  in  hla 
hand  and  looked  round — the  captain*8 
eyes  met  his.  *^  I  knew,  Hargrave, 
we  should  do  it !  "  shouted  he  in  tri- 
umph. We  had  cleared  the  land. 
Every  man  let  out  his  breath  like  a 
sob,  and  there  came  a  cheer  that  was 
heard  even  above  the  wind. 

The  gale  stiU  blew,  however;  but 
for  our  want  of  our  masts,  we  should 
have  felt  it  more  ;  and  the  roar  of  It 
over  that  ship's  bare  bulwarks,  out  of 
the  clear  empty  hollow  of  the  sky  to 
eastward,  was  like  a  voice  out  of  the 
mouth  of  immensity :  it  seemed  to 
order  her  on.  To  leeward  was  the 
spray,  the  scud,  and  the  confusion, 
mixed  up  with  a  red  glare  made  by 
the  setting  sun.  There  was  a  single 
man,  the  best  look-out  in  the  ship, 
holding  on  to  the  spar  above  our 
mainmast  stump,  with  his  feet  in  the 
jags  where  it  was  broken  off.  Sud- 
denly that  man,  sir,  turned  round 
and  stared  down  at  oa  with  a  face 
white  as  the  sail  behind  him — his 
voice  could  not  have  been  heani ; 
and  he  sprang  down  by  the  help  of  a 


rope,  came  reeling^^  with  the  next 
roll    she    made^Tffr  he    graapc ' 
stanchion  of  the  Milr  besi^Mhe  cap- 


tain.     He  pointei  with  the  other 
hand,   first   to   one   bow,  lliep*to 
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another,  and  jelled  iiito  the  captain^a 
ear.  There  was  land  heaving  ui 
sight  ahead,  to  leeward  and  to  wind- 
ward :  every  eye  turned,  with  one 
accord,  and  the  whole  crew  was  tiy- 
ing  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  to  watch  when 
we  swayed  over  on  the  side  of  a 
swelling  sea.  The  sun,  sir,  was 
dropping  beyond  it ;  the  shape  of 
peaks  came  out  for  a  moment  firm 
and  still — ay,  and  sharp  as  the  face 
of  death — it  was  no  cloud :  then  it  was 
hidden  by  the  mass  of  a  wave^  until 
we  rather  felt  than  saw  that  a  wall  of 
surf  reached  far  on  either  bow. 

**  The  anchors,  the  anchors !  **    I 
heard  the  admiral  cry  as  men  pressed 
together — *^  Captain    Hargrave,  the 
sheet-anchor,  sir — to   the   anchors, 
men !  ^'   The  captain  did  no  more  than 
look  anxiously  in  his  face ;  not  a  man 
stirred :  the  very  marines  knew  well 
we  were  in  deep  bine  water,  every  sea- 
man was  aware  it  was  a  sharp  coral 
coast.  Sir  Henry  knew  it  well  himself, 
for    the   next   moaaent    his    hands 
dropped  to  his  side,  his  air  of  com- 
mand was  changed  to  one  of  blank 
despair.  The  next  thing  he  said  was^ 
like  one  recovering  himself,  '^  In  half 
an  hour  we  shall  all  be  in  eternity — 
the  ship  is  gone  1 "    The  captain  only 
turned  away  his  head,  went  down  the 
last  step,  and  leant  his  head  against 
a  cabin  door.  Some  folded  their  arms, 
and  unfolded  them  again  to  clutch  a 
rail.    For  me,  it  came  on  me  like  a 
relief— I  felt  at  last  as  if  a  load  were 
being  taken  off  me.  Yet,  when  I  looked 
round,  I  would  have  given  worlds  upon 
worlds  to  have  been  alone,  to  have 
known  I  had  no  hand  in  the  fate  of 
that  glorious  old  ship  with  all  her 
crew,  when  every  bound  she  made 
was   sweeping   us   together    to   de- 
struction —  without    a   chance,    sir, 
without    a   hope,  without  a   single 
thing  that  man  could  think  of,  or  do  I 
Among  the  men,  a  few  were  moving 
their  lips,  and  their  eyes  were  shut, 
as  if  they  tried  hard  to  whisper  some- 
thing over  to  themselves ;  but  most 
were  eyeing  each  other  stealthily,  and 
looking  over  their  shoulders,  and  get- 
ting together  in  a  crowd,  as  if  a  single 
moment  more  woi4d  send  them  in  a 
rush  towsvrds  the  hatchway  leading 
down  to-iie  6pirit-room.    Suddenly 
the  first  lieutenant  rose  out  of  it  bare- 
headed, his  sword  naked  in  his  hand ; 


he  planted  his  foot  on  the  combings, 
and  stood  with  a  firm  eye  fixed  on 
the  foremost  man.  There  were  three 
marines  with  drawn  bayonets  on  the 
steps  of  the  ladder  below,  and  a  sen- 
try's head  appeared  at  every  other 
hatchway.  The  captain  had  looked 
up  out  of  his  seeming  stupor  to  order 
it  quietly.  The  ringleader  of  the  gang, 
as  bold  a  seaman  as  ever  stepped, 
slunk  back  before  that  steady  glance 
of  the  first  lieutenant's  like  a  thief: 
we  were  to  die ;  but  like  men,  not 
beasts.  The  thought  seemed  to  strike 
home  even  to  myself.  Seeing  these 
marines  so  grim  and  true  to  the  last, 
one  felt  a  sudden  shame  ;  one's  mind 
couldn't  but  wander  to  all  in  the  wide 
world  one  had  looked  upon  before 
with  a  sort  of  scorn. 

Now,  hark  ye — hark  ye,  John  Ran- 
dolph— almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
gale,  with  that  fate  rushing  on  us, 
there  came  all  at  once  a  lull.  Our 
canvass  flapped  in  it,  then  there  was 
a  stillness  more  awful,  if  possible, 
than  the  roar.  You  heard  no  nan 
speak,  but  the  wash  of  the  swell 
astern,  the  rudder-chains  creaking, 
the  water  yearning  deep  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  hold  as  it  shifted,  fol- 
lowed by  the  dull  moan  of  the  break- 
ers ashore.  We  were  expecting  till 
the  blast  should  come  on  again  more 
furious  than  ever,  and  every  man's 
breath  together  seemed  to  say 
"  hush  !  **  The  scud  of  the  sea  it- 
self was  taking  her  in  still.  Ay, 
there  it  came  I  No— no— 'twas  but 
the  boom  of  the  surf  coming  louder  and 
distincter  as  we  neared  it — thundering 
in  our  ears  I  The  very  calm  would 
destroy  her — only  there  was  a  little 
longer  agony,  wrought  up  to  despe- 
ration as  we  were,  and  longing  for 
the  first  crash  I 

It  did  come,  Doctor  Randolph. 
There  was  the  flutter  aloft,  the  loud 
flap,  the  misty  glare  of  coming  spray, 
the  flash  of  foam,  and  the  plunge  of 
heavy  seas,  as  the  ship  heeled  groan- 
ing over  and  rose  up  without  way 
upon  her,  save  the  motion  of  the  swell, 
full  into  the  steady  sweep  of  the  gale. 
But  by  all  that's  holy,  John  Ran- 
dolph 1  this  time  it  was  to  the  other 
side  she  heeled.  What  canvass  she  had 
still  spread,  and  that  consisted  of  two 
tough  storm-BtaysaWa,  ba^YieexiV^JsAtL 
jfiat  aback — the  gale  had  all  at  oner 
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shijied  six  points  into  the  north-west! 
It  was  thcU  which  had  bronght  us  the 
soond  of  the  breakers  as  it  be|^an  to 
blow  off-shore,  and  the  mainmast 
staysail  was  taken  oat  of  its  bolt- 
ropes  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and 
driven  away  like  a  cloud  to  leeward, 
leaving  the  ship  to  pitch  for  half  a 
minute  between  two  cross  seas  that 
were  like  breakers  themselves.  Cap- 
tain Hargrave  was  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  true  change,  and  he  threw 
himself  all  his  might  upon  the  weather 
spokes  of  the  ship^s  double  wheel, 
followed  by  all  about  him;  while  I 
and  the  man  who  had  borne  me  that 
grudge  I  spoke  of,  as  if  one  soul  had 
moved  us,  were  next  moment  strain- 
ing together  amongst  the  men  on  the 
forecastle,  to  ease  off  the  sheet  of  the 
only  sail  left.  Inch  by  inch  we  did 
it,  like  men  hanging  to  a  rope  in  the 
midst  of  surf,  for  the  spray  at  times 
took  the  deck  from  under  ns;  and 
when  we  had  all  fast,  the  ship  was 
falling  off  into  the  trough:  the  wind 
swept  her  through  the  very  crest  of 
the  next  wave,  plunging  to  her  cat- 
heads, and  the  sail  still  held.  Although 
the  sea  still  hove  her  bodily  in,  yet,  at 
every  forge  she  gave  through  it,  she 
was  edging  from  the  shore.  It  had 
grown  suddenly  pitch  dark,  save  where 
the  crests  of  the  waves  curled  away 
from  us  with  a  gleaming  scatter  of 
spray.  The  ship's  heavy  bell  now  and 
then  gave  a  clang  when  she  sank  into 
their  lee;  and,  hour  afler  hour  it  may 
have  been,  we  held  there  by  cleat  or 
ring-bolt — her  decks  bare  between  us, 
and  the  light  in  the  binnacle  alone 
showing  the  hands  that  grasped  her 
wheel,  or  the  face  that  looked  in :  all 
else  in  utter  suspense— only  we  went 
the  way  of  the  wind,  till  the  longer 
send  of  the  waves  showed  how  they 
had  rolled  back,  and  we  had  cleared 
the  land.  Then,  sir,  I  turned  round 
to  see  the  man  nearest  me ;  'twas  he 
I  considered  my  enemy,  and  he  was 
doing  the  same.  Our  hands  met  and 
grasped  each  other :  without  a  word, 
from  that  day  we  were  close  friends. 
But  when  the  day  dawned,  bleak 
though  it  was,  and  showed  an  open 
horizon  on  every  side,  the  captain 
came  down  off  the  poop,  hung  up  the 
glass,  and  looked  silently  in  the 
admirars  face.  "  Thank  God  I "  ex- 
claimed Sir  Henry,  drawing  a  long 


breath —  " thank  God!"  Then  he 
turned  his  face  away,  went  into  his 
cabin,  and  shut  the  aoor. 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning :  till  tho 
morning  and  forenoon  watch  we  were 
hard  at  work,  all  hands  of  us,  clearing 
the  wreck  and  rigging  spars,  by 
which  time  there  was  some  sail  got 
upon  her.  Dinner  was  had,  and  the 
grog  served  out :  we  expected  to  turn 
to  again,  when  all  hands  were  piped 
to  the  quarter-deck ;  and  as  we  stood, 
the  admiral  came  out  suddenly,  fol- 
lowed by  the  chaplain  in  his  gown. 
Every  head  was  bare,  and  the  admiral 
uncovered  his.  The  chaplain's  voice 
rose:  sometimes  it  trembled,  and 
sometimes  the  hiss  of  a  following 
wave  came  in  between,  as  it  mounted 
upon  our  quarter.  At  other  times  we 
had  all  to  wait  while  she  rolled,  and  the 
round  of  the  horizon  opened  smooth, 
as  it  were,  between  two  sentences — 
the  sea  lifting  her  like  a  tower  with 
its  roof  blown  off,  her  canvass  but  a 
patch  or  two  upon  so  many  sticks,  and 
the  flag  of  England  lashed  by  its  four 
comers  under  the  poop,  to  keep  it 
spread.  A  mere  frigate  might  have 
bearded  the  grand  old  ship  then ! 

But  these  verses  of  that  psalm  will 
never  leave  my  memory,  as  I  heard 
them  that  day : — 

''They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  great 
waters : 

<<  These  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord : 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 

*'  For  at  his  word  the  stormy  wind 
ariseth :  which  lifteth  up  the  waves 
thereof. 

''They  are  carried  up  to  the  heayen, 
and  down  again  to  the  deep  :  their  soul 
melteth  away  because  of  the  trouble. 

"  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like 
a  drunken  man ;  and  are  at  their  wit's 
end. 

"  So  when  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble :  he  delivereth  them  out  of 
their  distress. 

"  For  he  maketh  the  storm  to  cease  : 
so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 

"  Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  are 
at  rest :  and  so  he  bringeth  them  unto 
the  haven  where  they  would  be. 

"  0  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness :  and  declare  the 
wonders  that  he  dotth  for  the  children 
of  men.  ^ 

''That  they  would  exalt  nm  also  in 
the  congregation  of  the  people  :  and 
praise  him  in  the  seat  of  the  elders.* 
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It  was  a  solemn  moment,  doctor ! 
The  chaplain  coald  speak  no  longer ; 
his  voice  broke,  and  he  tnmed  away 
towards  the  admiral :  rongh  men,  ar, 
to  the  very  topman,  who  the  night 
before  wonid  have  led  his  shipmates 
to  quench  their  reason  in  liqnor,  de- 
fying both  €rod  and  man — ay,  doctor, 
to  myself-— we  were  like  children. 
The  chaplain  closed  the  book.  An- 
other minnte,  and  the  men  were  piped 
down.  In  the  evening  we  were  busily 
at  work,  the  sea  falling,  and  the  ship 
headed  with  a  steady  breeze  to  her 
old  course  for  China. 

That,  sir,  I  may  say,  was  the  turn- 
ing-point of  my  life ;  I  seemed  to  be 
a  new  man,  for  things  began  to  go 
well  with  me.  No  further  word 
passed  between  Sir  Henry  and  my- 
self on  the  point  we  had  so  singularly 
raised;  but  he  ever  afterwards 
favoured  me.  Almost  the  first  news 
we  heard  in  port  was  of  the  Burmese 
war;  and  I  obtained  an  exchange 


into  a  frigate  then  leaving  for  that 
service.  In  eighteen  months  I  made 
more  way  than  in  eight  years  before  : 
perhaps  if  I  hadn't  shifted  about  ra« 
ther  hastily  tq  get  into  the  various 
small  scuffles  that  arose,  I  miffht  have 
got  on  still  faster ;  and  if  I  hadn^t 
married,  Tm  quite  sure  I  should.  But 
that^  sir,  I  couldn't  help— Pm  not 
even  sorry  for  it ! " 

The  clock  of  St  PauPs  is  here  heard 
sending  the  first  stroke  of  four  to 
Greenwich  Hill :  the  lieutenant,  who 
with  the  late  excitement  has  risen  to 
his  feet,  speaking  faster  and  faster, 
stops  short,  and  takes  out  his  watch. 

Surgeon.  —  We  shall  be  just  in 
time  for  dinner,  I  think,  sir  ? 

Lteut.  (slappbg  his  young  friend 
on  the  shoulder  dieerfully.)  —  After 
it,  my  good  fellow,  as  soon  as  the  ladies 
are  gone,  I'll  give  you  one  toast,  at 
any  rate,  in  addition  to  her  Majesty 
and  her  Majesty^s  Navy  I 
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WHAT  18  MESMBBItM? 


SiRt — I  was  invited  some  weeks 
ago  to  an  exhibition  of  MesmerisiD, 
to  witness  its  extraordinary  powers 
in  the  person  of  ^*  Adolphe.*^  There 
was  a  preliminary  lecture,  in  bad 
taste  enough,  vulgarly  offensive,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance  of  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession,  whom  the 
lecturer — having  invited  all  to  be 
present  to  hear  the  vituperation — 
seemed  to  consider  as  generally  un- 
believers in  the  sdence. 

This  was  not  judicious,  fdr  medi- 
cal men  ought  to  be  more  able  than 
others  to  test  the  physical  facts  of 
Mesmerism ;  and  it  should  have  been 
remembered  that  some  eminent  men 
of  the  profession  are,  if  not  inventors 
or  discoverers,  at  least  the  great  pro- 
moters of  the  sciences 

A  shrewd  quack  doctor,  in  a  country 
town,  having  told  the  gaping  clowns 
that  some  of  them — fixing  his  eyes 
on  the  proper  objects — were  in  danger 
from  dreadful  diseases,  which  he  alone 
could  cure,  saw  an  eminent  regular 
physician  approaching  in  his  carriage. 

"  I  will  appeal,"  said  he,  '*  to  Dr , 

if  it  be  not  so."  He  stopped  the  car- 
riage, and  thus  addressed  the  physi- 
cian,—'* i  have  been  telling  these 
good  men  that  they  are  labouring 
under  dreadful  di!«eases,"  which  he 
named  in  awful  Latin,  and  added — 
**  Qui  ruit  decepi  decipiaiur :  be   so 

good.  Doctor ,  to  say  if  that  be 

not  the  truth."  The  Doctor  bowed, 
and  said  **  Undoubtedly."  Tlie  infal- 
lible-cure pills  were  soon  all  sold. 

I  confe.^s  this  manner  uf  the  lecturer 
told  with  nie  thus:  He  rather  wi.^hes 
to  keep  away  the  profession,  fearing 
their  scrutiny;  or,  in  case  of  their 
being  sceptical,  to  cast  contempt 
npon  their  knowledge.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  con- 
ciliated them.  The  manner  was  not 
calculated  to  induce  belief;  never- 
theless, mesmeri.«<ni  mav  be  true:  it 
may  be  a  wonderful  secret  of  natnre. 
For  my  own  part,  neither  believing 
nor  duibelieving,  but  holding  my  judg- 
ment in  aht^vance,  I  desire  to  exa- 
mine  the  science,  or  whatever  it  might 
be  called,  by  the  consis^tency  of  its 
facta.    To  do  this,  it  Is  necessary  fint 


to  lay  down  accurately  what  is  claimed 
for  it — not  vaguely,  as  I  find  it  in  let- 
ters and  lectures,  where  that  which  is 
asserted  at  one  time  as  its  power  is 
denied  at  another;  but  to  speak 
clearly  of  its  congruent  powers  or 
asserted  powers,  without  vacillation ; 
then  to  follow  these  powers  to  their 
consequences— their  necessary  oon- 
aequences — if  they  be  powers  at  all ; 
and  to  draw  conclusions  arising  from 
the  two  natures  npon  which  it  works, 
or  perhaps  is  worked  npon — materi- 
ality and  spirituality. 

As  to  its  claims.  And  here  it  Is 
as  well  to  make  a  preliminary  re- 
mark— that  a  scientific  vocabulary  is 
wanted;  for  we  are  bewildered  and 
misled  by  terms  belonging  only  to  our 
organs,  which  organs  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  phenomena 
of  mesmerism.  For  instance,  if  the 
eye  be  closed  effectually,  it  wonld  be 
better  not  to  use  the  word  '*  wWn^," 
and  so  on ;  and  this  is  necessary, 
because  while  it  is  asserted  that  the 
organ  is  useless — and  if  so,  the  person 
mesmerised  may  as  well  have  the 
object  behind  as  before  him— 1  gen- 
erally notice,  that  the  object  to  be 
known  is  put  as  near  to  the  eye,  as 
to  the  nose  and  mouth  :  but  of  this 
presently.  I  now  only  wish  to  lay 
down  what  is  claimed  as  the  powers. 
We  might  almo:!it  limit  these  to  a 
few  words,  but  fear  to  shock  the 
reader,  though  in  effect  it  mu8t  come 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing— that 
is,  snp|)osing  the  science  not  to  l>eyet 
advanced  to  its  extent — we  will  sav 
then  only  a  kind  of 

Omnipresence, 
Omniscieuct*, 
not  impeded  by  intervening  solid  or 
opaque  substance-^,  and  equ^illy  valid 
(perhaps  more  valid)  over  the  spiritual 
as  over  the  material  world.  1  speak 
here  of  a  ktnd  of— aware  that  it  may 
be  eaid  that  there  are  limits— which  I 
am  justified  in  doing,  as  no  limits  are 
defined  ;  and  the  pheu(»mena  which  do 
not  :i(ucceed  at  one  time  and  do  suc- 
ceed at  another,  according  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mesmeric  influence,  are 
really  of  the  nature  belonging  to,  and 
the  property  of  omuiBcience  and  om- 
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nipresence.  And  as  this  is  impor- 
tant, that  I  may  not  step  beyond  the 
ground  on  which  I  am  made  to  stand 
by  the  mesmerisers  themselves,  I 
will  state  what  was  asserted  for 
Adolphe  himself  on  the  evening 
spoken  of;  and  this  will  supersede 
the  need  of  entering  into  the  parti- 
culars of  his  exhibition. 

Ik  was  given  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  evening,  that  Adolphe  would 
be  ^^  at  home'' — to  receive  patients — 
to  cure  their  diseases,  and  with  as 
much  infallibility  as  is  ever  claimed, 
by  a  kind  of  entering  into  the  bodies 
of  those  patients;  and  then  by  a 
knowledge — instinctive  or  mesmeric, 
for  lack  of  a  term — not  acquired  by 
study  of  medicine  or  anatomy,  of  tell- 
ing the  exact  drug  or  remedy  for  what- 
ever disease  the  patient  may  have. 

That  he  would  likewise  be  *^at 
home,"  for  consultation  on  the  private 
affairs  of  persons,  to  inform  them  of 
extreme  minutiae  of  circumstances 
relating  to  them  and  their  concerns, 
whether  past,  present,  or  to  come — 
as,  for  instance,  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  papers  and  documents,  where- 
by they  may  be  enabled  to  recover 
estates,  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  and 
to  know  all  combinations  of  circum- 
stances, making  for  or  against  their 
interests.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one 
present  will  deny  that  such  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  promises  held  out  to  all 
who  might  be  disposed  thereby  to  visit 
Adolphe  *^  at  home  for  consultation.'' 

Now,  granting  for  a  moment  that 
he  has  this  power,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows he  roust  be  in  spirit  only,  not  in 
body,  which  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
cousultor,  wherever  the  required 
documents  are  to  be  found,  or  where 
the  personages  are  who  are  acting 
and  designing  for  or  against  the  in- 
terests to  be  speculated  on.  And  here 
a  previous  knowledge  as  to  all  the 
whereabouts  must  be  supposed  ;  and 
this  is  a  power  of  being  anywhere  or 
everywhere,  and  of  knowing  every- 
thing relating  to  the  persons  or  mat- 
ters to  be  inquired  into,  which  is  in 
its  kind  and  its  degree — for  in  human 
hands  we  may  even  here  admit  de- 
grees— both  omniscience  and  omni- 
presence. 

I  asserted  that  these  powers  are 
not  impeded  by  solid  or  opaque  bodies 
intervening:  let  me  show  that  this 


also  is  claimed  for  our  belief.    I  do 
so,  not  only  by  asserting  that  it  must 
necessarily    be    inferred    from     the 
nature  of  the  things  with  regard  to 
hidden  documents,  and    persons  at 
distances  from  the  operating  process — 
not  only  as  to  rooms,  but  of  towns  or 
countries ;  but  I  will  show  it  by  this 
common  mesmeric   exhibition,    and 
such  was  shown  that  evening.    The 
mesmerised    takes    the    hand    of   a 
person,  and  by  so  doing,  as  it  is  said, 
travels  with  him  in  mind ;  but  I  shall 
show  he  does  more.    In  the  instance 
exhibited,  he  *^  travelled"  to  a  foreign 
country — that  is,  he  crossed  the  sea ; 
he  entered  into  a  house,  described  its 
furniture,  its  position,  its  form,  &c. 
And  here  he  could  not  be  said  to 
travel  in  the  thought  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  was  in  "  rapport,"  for 
he  described  a  picture,  which  that 
gentleman  did  not  think  about,  nor 
knew  was  there.  This  one  fact,  there- 
fore, puts  the  afifair  out  of,  and  be- 
yond the  category  of  (Aou^A/- commu- 
nicative-travelling or  ubiquity.  Now, 
I  remember  a  week  or  two  ago,  seeing 
a  letter  quoted  from  Dr  Elliotson,  in 
which  he  denied  that  certain  persons 
could  see  through  solid  substances ; 
but  did  not  Adolphe   in    this  case 
assume  to  travel  through  solid  sub- 
stances?   For  there  is  one  kind  of 
solid  substance  which,  bodily  or  spirit- 
ually, must  be  passed  through — the 
solid  substance  of  this  earth  itself. 
For  you  will  observe,  here  is  a  very 
serious  obstacle,  it  being  out  of  all 
possible  rule  of  perspective  to  reach, 
say  for   instance   Edinburgh,    from 
this  place,  through  the  rotundity  of 
the  globe,  without  passing  through  a 
portion  of  its  solidity ;  that  is,  if  the 
organs,  outward  or  inward,  have  any- 
tliing  whatever  to  do  with  the  affair. 
If  they  have  not,  there  is  a  presence  of 
another  kind — an  ubiquity  of  spirit, 
knowing  all  and  seeing  all  at  one  and 
the  same  time;  so  that,  as  I  said, 
solid  substances  intervening  are  no 
obstacle.   Nor  do  I  say  that  the  som- 
nambulist   always     succeeds;     the 
powers    are    said  to   be  sometimes 
weak.    All  I  require  is  to  have  the 
position   of  the  powers  established; 
and  for  that  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  somnambulist  ever  succeeds,  and 
if  the  success  is  not  attributable  to 
coincidence  and  chance. 
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Now  as  to  the  twoBatnres  engaged, 
0|>eratiog  and  operated  apon,  in  Mes- 
ineiism,  tliej  mast  be  matter  and 
spirit ;  and  here  I  cannot  but  note  a 
very  wonderfnl  inconsistency  in  some 
advocates  for  mesmerism,  who  do  in 
conversation  and  in  published  works 
deny  that  there  is  any  snch  thing  as 
spirit  at  all,  showing  at  the  same 
time  phenomena  that  cannot  belong 
to  matter,  and  most  belong  to  spirit. 
There  are  no  conceivable  effluvia,  or 
electric  essences,  or  anything  what- 
ever material,  however  subtle,  that 
can  foretell  events — that  can  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  "  to  come."  Pro- 
phecy must  be  a  spiritual  power ;  so 
that  the  pure  materialists  at  once  cut 
from  under  them  the  greater  number 
and  the  greater  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  claims  of  mesmerism  are 
boilt. 

Here,  then,  is  a  spiritual  power :  it 
is  either  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man—and  if  so,  he  is  in  progression  to 
be  more  than  man ;  or  it  is  imparted 
to  him  at  times,  and  upon  occasions, 
aa  with  the  prophets  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.  We  might  well  be  said  to 
shrink  from  the  former  supposition; 
if  we  assume  the  latter,  we  must  do 
so  with  an  awe  and  reverence  not 
qnitc  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  displays  of  the  varions  exhibitions 
we  witness.  So  that,  taking  the 
claims  at  their  weakest  and  appar- 
ently least  offensive  construction,  it 
roust  bo  asserted  that  the  somnam- 
ballst  is  an  inspired  person,  and  that, 
in  this  inspired  state,  he  is  at  once 
both  in  and  out  of  the  body—that  he 
can  make  all  his  bodily  organs  dead, 
inoperative ;  and  that  he  acquires 
from  a  new  source  all  their  powers, 
and  these  enlarged. 

Be  it  observed,  I  have  not  here 
supposed  any  cheat,  any  collusion,  or 
illusion,  trick,  or  comuration  whatever. 
That  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  aa-I 
woold  treat  the  subject.  I  have  only 
to  specify,  to  make  clear  the  varied 
claims — to  show  what  they  are — not  to 
flany  them,  or  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  built;  bnt,  having  done  thus  mnch, 
I  think  it  will  follow  that  we  cannot 
reasonably  be  called  upon  for  so  large 
a  measnre  of  faith,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  scrutinise  the  facts  in  every 
possible  way  —  and  even  strongly, 
without  offence,  to  express  donbto-- 


and,  if  it  may  happen,  to  snspect  im* 
posture. 

And  I  do  think  that,  in  the  search 
after  so  great  a  tmth — if  mesmerism  bo 
a  truth — it  is  quite  out  of  and  below 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  to  resort  to 
any  of  those  exhibitions  which  aro 
common  with  professed  conjurors.  I 
would,  therefore,  urge  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mesmeric  body  that  they 
altogether  abstain  from  cards  and 
card-playing;  and  I  would  suggest — as 
it  is  professed  that  the  somnambnlbt 
cannot  see — that,  instead  of  giving  hint 
sealed  letters  and  books,  these  things 
should  be  in  another  room  ;  and  that 
there  letters  should  be  written,  and 
books  opened,  of  which  passages  are 
to  be  read :  for  it  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  claims  to  suppose  that  the 
somnambulist  siinll  be  able  to  see 
what  is,  and  what  is  doing,  in  a  room 
hundnMls  of  miles  off,  and  not  be  able 
to  tell  what  is  read  and  what  is  doing 
in  the  next  room.  I  wish  to  see  this 
science  at  one  with  itself — ^mesmerists 
at  one  with  themselves.  They  must 
not  blow  hot  and  cold ;  and  if  they  put 
down  failures  to  a  weakened  mesmeric 
influence,  they  must  suffer  their  claim, 
as  to  its  full  influence^  to  be  nailed 
down — to  be  an  immovable,  undeni- 
able fact  that  they  have  claimed,  and 
do  claim,  directly  and  indirectly,  a 
kind  of  omniscience  and  omnipi*escnce 
hitherto  com»idered  impossible  in  mau 
uninspired,  or  in  one  that  is  man  only. 

Bnt  there  is  a  furtherstartling  claim. 
I  have,  as  yet,  considered  the  powers 
of  mesmerism  as  operative  only  in 
congenial,  or  rather  the  same  speciflc 
natures  in  man  with  man. 

Ita influence  over  other  natures  is  now 
asserted.  A  rampant  bull  is  arrested 
and  fixed  in  the  very  moment  of  his 
fierce  assault.  Savage  dogs  are  in- 
stantly made  to  qnaU.  A  cow  in  arti- 
culo  mitriU  is  cured,  which  the  operator, 
Miss  Martinean,  thinks  conclusive 
against  the  theory  of  the  working  upon 
the  imagination.  Now,  in  these  brute 
influences,  some  of  the  old  a.4sumptions 
must  be  either  given  up  or  extended  : 
the  brute  creation  must  l>e  participa- 
tors with  us  in  the  one  case ;  or  that 
peculiar  s}7npathy,  that  mind- com- 
munion by  rapport,  must  be  so  modi- 
fled  as,  if  not  to  annihilate,  greatly 
to  reduce  its  claim.  The  human 
diseases  are  discovered  by  the  agent, 
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meBmericallj  seeing  (nntil  the  organ- 
power  is  giiven  np,  or  a  new  vocabu- 
lary established,  1  use  the  word)  the 
internal  strncture  of  the  body,  and 
that  in  all  its  most  intricate  parts  ;  the 
thoughts  of  persons,  or  patients,  by  as 
intricate  a  knowledge  of  their  minds, 
propensities,  and  dispositions  —  and 
here  I  purposely  exclude  from  the 
argument  the  knowledge  of  future 
events.  The  assumption  amounts  to 
a  kind  of  identity ;  the  mesmeriser  be- 
comes another,  and  yet  retains  himself 
— at  least  he  partakes  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  is  in  rapport.  Now, 
if  this  be  the  inalienable,  the  natural 
power  of  mesmerism,  to  what  degree, 
in  what  manner,  and  with  what  result, 
as  to  any  intelligence  given,  or  to  be 
required  to  be  given,  do  the  mesme- 
risers  of  mad  bulls  and  of  savage  dogs 
enter  into  the  animus  of  the  animal 
they  make  submit  to  them  ?  I  am 
not  saying  that  brutes  have  thoughts, 
as  we  have  thoughts,  but  they  have 
intentions,  motives,  and  cognisances, 
which,  if  mesmerism  be  a  concurrent 
congruous  consistent  power,  ought  to 
be  perceptively  identified  in  the  mes- 
meriser. 

But  there  is  a  claim  still  more 
astonishing :  hitherto,  life  has  been 
the  great  condition  of  its  efScacy — life 
in  man  and  in  brute.  And  here,  in 
passing,  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice 
an  inconsistency.  Some  life  is  not 
subject  to  its  power,  or  weakly  so, 
and  that,  as  mesmerists  say,  arising 
from  the  sceptical  nature  of  minds — 
that  a  certain  degree  of  faith  is  neces- 
sary ;  yet  here,  the  argument  is  nil 
with  regard  to  the  bull  and  the  dog, 
and  more  so  still  to  that  of  which  I 
now  mean  to  speak — that  is,  that  in- 
animate bodies  are  under  its  power. 
This  may  startle  the  reader,  but  so  it 
is.  I  have  seen,  as  doubtless  many 
hundreds  have,  doors  and  floors  mes- 
merised, and  the  hand  of  the  somnam- 
bulist, when  pressed  against  the 
pannel,  apparently  incapable  of  being 
removed  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
floor,  (mesmerised  only  by  a  wave  of 
the  hand  over  it,)  the  somnambulist, 
when  desired  or  led  to  cross  it,  sud- 
denly arrested  by  the  power,  and  un- 
able to  lift  the  foot  at  that  particular 
part  of  the  floor.  Nor  were  those 
who  tried  their  own  force  able  there- 
with to  remove  it  from  its  position. 


What  is  the  nature  of  the  sympathy— 
this  material  cognisance  of  mesmeric 
effect,  between  the  foot  and  the  floor, 
the  door-panel  and  the  hand  ?  I  do 
not  say  here  that  there  is  none ;  but 
if  there  be,  the  power  claimed  is  over 
the  inanimate  and  the  animate — over 
matter  and  over  mind,  and  making  for 
each  a  new  sympathy.  The  instance- 
I  have  given,  it  may  be  said,  is  as  ta 
surface  only,  where  an  essence  or 
efliuvia  mny  be  supposed  to  rest.  Butr 
not  so ;  for,  at  the  exhibition  of  that 
phenomenon,  the  somnambulist  pierced* 
in  perception  the  solid  floor,  and  walls^ 
and  doors,  for  she  told  what  was  pass- 
ing, or  had  immediately  taken  place^ 
in  other  rooms  in  the  house — who  had 
entered,  what  they  came  for,  and  what 
they  were  doing ;  nay,  she  shortly 
went  far  beyond  the  house,  was  in  her 
own  home,  some  miles  off,  and  said 
the  postman  was  at  the  door  with 
letters,  the  contents  of  two  of  which 
she  told ;  and  I  remember  they  related 
to  interesting  domestic  concerns,  which 
the  mesmeriser  afterwards  asserted^ 
upon  inquiry,  were  found  to  be  as  she 
bad  spoken  of  them.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  with  this  person  there 
was  a  mixture  of  childishness,  giving 
an  impression  of  her  playing  with  her 
power,  which  took  away  from  its  im- 
portance by  fastening  on  little  facts — 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  a  man  was 
standing  by  the  flre- place  (which  was 
obstructed  from  her  view  by  many 
persons)  in  a  particular  dress,  and 
holding  an  umbrella ;  that  there  was 
a  person  in  the  room  had  ^^  such  odd 
thoughts  ; ''  and  one  standing  near  to 
me,  in  the  part  of  the  room  to  which 
she  directed  attention,  owned  to  these 
"  odd  thoughts."  I  fancied — though 
it  may  have  been  fancy  only — that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  establish  a  belief 
in  the  power  by  these  trifling  notices. 
Another  thing  struck  me  as  worthy  a 
speculative  inquiry.  With  regard  to  the 
floor  and  door-panels,  the  power  was 
imparted  by  simply  a  wave  of  the 
hand  over  the  parts ;  so,  by  a  wave  of 
the  hand  over  them  was  it  dissipated ; 
but  what  became  of  this  essence  or 
effluvia,  this  invisible  substance  ? 
Seemingly  it  should  have  fastened  upon 
something  else,  for  the  wave  of  the 
hand  that  took  it  off  was  over  other 
parts.  Nor  did  the  company  a^v^wt 
to  partake  of  any  of  lYvia  iiosil\tv^m«** 
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meric  atmosphere :  It  emanated  from 
the  hand,  was  removed  by  the  hand ; 
but  what  became  of  it,  or  if,  having 
once  emanated,  it  is  still  a  floating 
operating  power,  remains  a  subject  to 
be  inquired  into. 

I  did  not  intend,  when  I  took  pen 
in  hand,  to  narrate  mesmeric  anec- 
dotes, but  to  speak  of  claims,  and  to 
speculate  upon  their  nature.  Anec- 
dotes are  too  numerous,  and  every 
one  has  a  store  of  them  ;  but  the  na- 
ture, the  philosophic  conclusion  that 
must  be  reached  in  all  the  facts,  is 
pretty  much  the  same:  if  one  fact 
limits  one  power,  another  does  not,  so 
that  we  must  conclude  of  the  general 
and  full  power  as  a  thing  to  be  at- 
tained when  the  science  shall  have 
reached  its  ultimate  practical  point, 
and  have  become  an  art.  The  seve- 
ral facts  in  individual  cases,  each  per- 
fect, without  limit,  made  a  claim  on 
omr  belief  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
suppositions  I  have  made.  I  will, 
however,  as  I  have  been  led  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  incidents, 
mention  one  or  two  experiments  of 
which  I  was  a  witness ;  and  I  do  so 
because  they  show  a  further  claim  of 
a  most  extraordinary  nature — that  of 
a  power  of  working  upon  the  will,  of 
totally  altering  the  character,  of  demo- 
ralising the  whole  mind,  or  otherwise — 
of  turning  the  good  into  evil,  and  the 
evil  into  good,  and  of  subduing  the 
mesmerised  person  to  the  will  of  the 
mesmeriser  fearfully.  When  I  say 
fearfully,  do  not  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  am  thereby  denying  it.  It 
may  be  a  very  fearful  thing,  yet  very 
true;  but  let  the  ground  be  well 
searched. 

I  had  met  a  professional  gentleman 
— a  great  mesmerist,  and  who  had 
published  much  upon  the  subject — 
who  spoke  of  the  new  phenomena 
which  we  would  see  exemplified  at  Dr 
Elliotson^s,  phenomena  connected  with 
phrenology,  and  which  showed  how 
characters  were  convertible  by  mes- 
meric process:  for  instance,  that  by 
exciting  (and  that  without  touching 
it,  but  by  waving  the  hand  over  it) 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness,  a  person 
would  be  induced  to  steal  anything 
that  came  in  the  way,  —  **  for  in- 
stance," said  he,  "  the  ring  off  one's 
finger;"  and  he  showed  that  on  his 
own.    Then,  by  exciting  in  the  same 


manner  other  organs,  the  thief  would 
become  a  liar,  a  proud  justifier  of  the 
deed,  and  a  combative  one ;  then 
that,  by  altering  the  process,  the  same 
thief  would  become  a  highly  moral 
character,  and  abhor  theft.  We  ar- 
rived at  Dr  EUiotson's.  There  was 
a  large  assembly  of  people,  so  that 
what  I  am  narrating  was  evidently 
not  intended  as  a  private  or  secret 
exhibition:  did  I  so  consider  it,  I 
should  be  silent.  Doubtless,  the 
object  was  to  show  the  phenomena; 
and  I  suppose  I  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  contrary  to  that 
object,  by  simply  narrating  what  I 
saw.  Two  young  women  were  mes- 
merised by  a  single  wave  of  the  baud 
to  each.  After  this,  the  gentleman 
before  alluded  to,  who  stood  behind 
one  of  these  young  women,  influenced, 
by  a  movement  of  his  hand — yet  not 
touching — the  organ  of  acquisitive- 
ness. She  immediately  put  out,  in  all 
directions,  her  restless  fingers,  as  in 
search  of  some  object  to  lay  hold  on  ; 
finally  she  put  her  hands  a  little  over 
her  head,  and  did  actually  take  the 
hand  of  the  professional  gentleman 
who  had  previously  spoken  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  took  his  ring  from 
his  finger.  The  other  young  woman 
was  then,  by  a  similar  process,  ex- 
cited to  a  high  moral  sense ;  and  when 
told  that  her  companion  had  stolen 
the  ring,  she  gravely  lectured  her 
upon  her  criminal  conduct.  The  thief 
at  first  denied  the  fact,  which  caused 
the  remark  that  the  thief  is  necessarily 
a  liar ;  but  after  a  while  the  organ  of 
pride  was  excited,  and  she  justified  it, 
and  defied  her  lecturing  companion  in 
a  tone  of  great  contempt.  And  now 
the  hand  was  also  over  the  organ  of 
combativeness,  npon  which  the  thief 
gave  a  sharp  slap  of  her  hand  to  her 
moralising  companion,  and  con  tinned 
the  same  proud  bearing.  After  this 
the  whole  was  reversed:  the  young 
woman  who  had  acted  the  good  part 
of  justice,  became,  under  mesmeric 
process,  the  thief ;  and  the  thief  took 
the  part  of  justice— nor  was  there 
much  variation  in  the  manner  of  the 
transaction.  I  could  not,  however, 
but  notice  to  myself  that  the  whole 
passed  as  it  was  previously  told  me  it 
would  pass ;  and  that  the  very  ring 
was  taken  which  had  t>een  shown  me 
as  a  ^^  for  instance"  only ;  and  I  men- 
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tion  this,  because,  in  the  investigation 
of  facts,  minute  truths  are  of  value ; 
and  we  are  allowed  to  entertain  sus- 
picion where  there  is  a  possibility  of 
trick  or  acting.    Nor  is  it  necessary, 
in  suspecting,  that  we  should  throw 
any  moral  blame  on  those  high-minded 
and  gifled  men  who  take  part  in  these 
transactions.     They  may  be  persons 
deceived,  and  of  nature  liable  to  self- 
deception,  as  well  as  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  others ;  but  I  am  not  here  now, 
while  treating  upon  this  subject,  cast- 
ing suspicion — I  only  state  what  then 
passed  through  my  mind.    There  was 
another  fact  with  regard  to  one  of  these 
young  women.     Dr  £Uiot8on  willed 
that  she  should  come  to  him,  at  the 
same  time  telling  her   by   word  of 
mouth  not  to  come.     This  exhibition 
was   very  beautiful,  for  the   young 
woman  assumed  most  graceful  atti* 
tudes,  as  if  irresistibly,  but  slowly, 
moving  toward  him,  saying,  "  Why 
do  you  tell  me  not  to  come,  while  you 
are  making  me  come?'*     I  think  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  here  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  a  fearful  power.     At 
the  same   time,   there  was   another 
woman  mesmerised,  but  there  was  no 
other  exhibition  with  regard  to  her 
than  that  which  was  indeed  extraor- 
dinary enough ;  but  it  was  a  bodily 
effect.     She  was  in  a  chair,  with  her 
legs  and  feet  extended,  and  in  such  a 
position  that  I  should  have  thought 
no  person  could  have  maintained  very 
long ;  but  as  I  sat  close  to  her,  and 
perhaps  for  two  or  three  hours,  during 
which  time  she  did  not  in  the  least 
move,  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  under 
some  cataleptic  influence.     But  with 
regard  to  her,  perhaps  the  still  more 
extraordinary  fact  was  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  awakened.     Dr  Elliot- 
son,  who  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
from   her,  made  a  rapid  movement 
with  bis  fingers,   and  at    the   same 
instant  her  eyelids  shook  tremulously, 
as  in  correspondence  with  the  action 
of  Dr  ElUotson's  hand ;  and  thus  she 
was  awakened — the  stiffness  of  her 
limbs  removed   by  passing  the  hand 
along  them — and  she  arose  and  walked 
away,  apparently  unconscious  of  what 
bad  taken  place.     Dr  Elliotson,  how- 
ever, just  as  he  began  in  this  way  to  ope- 
rate, told  the  company  what  would  be 
the  effect,  yet  be  instantly  recollected 
that  his  so  saying  might  shake  the 


belief  of  some,  and  regretted  doing  so 
— at  the  same  time  stating  that  the 
effect  would  have  been  exactly  the 
same. 

This  last  experiment,  however,  rests 
on  quite  different  ground  from  the 
former.    It  may  have  been  altogether 
a  nervous  influence,  and  one  admitted 
as  a  curious  physical  phenomenon  long 
before  the  days  of  mesmerism.     A 
materialist  here  may  say  matter  acts 
on  matter ;   nervous  fluids,  however 
subtle,  may  combine,  and  suspend  the 
ordinary  action  of  nerves,   muscles, 
and  limbs.     But  materialism  will  not 
go  beyond  this  :  it  cannot,  on  the  in- 
stant, create  and  annihilate  a  moral 
sense,  or  mould  the  mind  as  it  would 
a  piece  of  clay.    The  power  that  can 
do  this  claims  a  spirituality ;  and  even 
if  that  be  doubted  in  this  instance, 
extend  the  experiment  to  clairvoy- 
ance and  to  prophecy,  and  the  claim 
of  spirituality  must  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted.   Then  comes  the  question — 
If   spirituality,   what  kind   of  spiri- 
tuality?—and  some,  trying  to  avoid 
the  question,  will  ask,  "What  is  spiri- 
tuality ?  "    One  may  lose  one's-self  in 
such  bewilderments.    It  may  be  quite 
enough  to  take  the  common  notion  of 
it— that  it  is  a  power  in  itself,  which, 
though  it  may  work  upon  matter,  is 
really  independent  of  it.    The  kind  of 
spirituality  which  mesmerism  claims  I 
have  already  shown  to  be  above  what 
has    hitherto    been    believed    to    be 
human,  and  is  really  a  kind  of  omni- 
science and  omnipresence.     And  yet, 
npon  consideration,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  these  words  even  fall  short  of 
its  claim ;  for  omniscience  and  omni- 
presence do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
making,  a  creating  power,  a  conver- 
sion of   substances  into  other  sub- 
stances— or,  at  least,  into  the  power 
of  other  substances.    And  I  am  led 
to    this    reflection    by    remembering 
what  Miss  Martineau  published  with 
regard  to  her  maid-servant,  a  poor 
ignorant  giri.      I   forget  with  what 
object,   or  if  any  was  stated,  Miss 
Martineau  gave  this   girl    water  to 
drink,  and  willed  that  it  should  be 
porter,  and   the  girl  spoke  of  it  as 
porter  ;    then    she    willed    it  to  be 
wine,   and,    if  I    mistake    not,    the 
girl  became  intoxicated.     It  is  long 
since  I  read  the  account,    I  do  \vQi\. 
believe  that  1  am  at  «A!L  ^i.^.^'sya^^vsi^ 
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her  statement ;  and,  more  than  this,  I 
think  Miss  Martinean*  qnestioned  the 
girl,  under  the  inflaence  of  mesmerism, 
as  to  some  theological  matters,  which, 
not  exactly  chiming  in  with  the  qaes- 
tioner*s  notion,  she  challenged  the 
girl,  who  confessed  that  she  did  not 
speak  on  that  point  mesmerically,  but 
as  she  had  heard  from  the  corate  of 
the  parish  atchnrch.  There  appears, 
certainly,  to  be  something  ridicnlons  in 
this.  But  I  speak*  not  of  it  here  with 
a  view  to  ridicule — on  the  contrary, 
I  really  admire  the  honest  and  simple 
candour  of  the  narrator ;  but  it  leads 
to  the  necessity,  as  yet,  of  limiting 
some  of  the  powers  of  mesmerism  to 
this  globe,  and  of  forbearing  to  claim 
for  them  any  higher  aspiration.  But, 
to  return  to  the  spirituality  of  mes- 
merism, there  can  be  no  need  to  argue 
that,  of  himself,  no  man  can  prophesy. 
Spiritual  discernment  must  be  a  gift. 
If  there  be  a  "  second  sight,"  it  is  a 
XK>wer  iutrinsically  not  human.  A 
seer  is  one  inspired.  He  is  the  in- 
strument through  which  the  Invisible 
speaks.  What  Invisible?  Perhaps 
good,  perhaps  evil  M  I  do  not  see 
how  mesmerists  are  to  escape  from 
this  admission  of  there  being  an  In- 
visible Power — that  is,  a  Spirit,  quite 
above  themselves,  of  a  nature  not  like 
their  own — acting  upon  them  and 
through  them  ;  and  yet  some  of  them 
question  you  thus — **  Do  you  believe 
in  spirit  ?  "  I  would  grant  a  physi- 
cal power  to  their  science ;  but  when 
they  reach  clairvoyance — a  knowledge 
of  the  past,  present,  and  future — there 
must  be  something  not  matter.  Must 
we  then  go  back  to  Demonology  for  a 
solution.  Why  not  ?  If  I  admit  the 
facts,  and  can  account  for  them  in  no 
other  way,  I  am  forced  into  it,  how- 
ever reluctantly  ;  and  I  cast  about  to 
see  what  grounds  there  are  for  it.  I 
am  only  speculating,  not  asserting — 
and  fear  to  enter  that  wide  and  wild 
field.    Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  the 


facts,  or  asserted  facts,  of  mesmerism 
and  of  demonology  are  very  analogous. 
What  power  inspired  the  damsel  who 
*^  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by 
soothsaying,"  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
she  was  "  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
divination?"  Paul  commanded  the 
spirit  to  ^^  come  out  of  her,  and  he 
came  out  the  same  hour;"  and  her 
masters  then  saw  that  ^^  the  hope  of 
their  gains  was  gone."  What  did  this 
damsel  more  than  is  now  done  by 
many  such  possessed  young  women  ? 
Women  have  been  burnt  as  witches 
for  exhibiting  far  less  power,  and  for 
owning  to  it  too.  Undoubtedly,  people 
have  believed  themselves  to  have  been 
demon-aided,  and  learned,  wise,  and 
prudent  people  have  condemned  them 
to  awful  punishment  for  the  crime ; 
and  we  may  therefore  presume  these 
grave  judges  believed  in  the  power. 
And  why  not,  after  reading  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Acts  ? 

Remembering  the  exhibition  of  the 
irresistible  drawing  of  the  young  wo- 
man towards  the  mesmeriser — admit- 
ting it  to  be  a  truthful  exhibition — I 
cannot  but  see  a  most  fearful  power 
in  evil  hands.  And  such  power  has 
frequently  been  a  matter  of  confes- 
sion. In  the  *^  Causes  Cel^bres"  there 
is  a  case  quite  in  point.  Louis  Gau- 
fridy,  a  priest,  is  condemned  and 
burned  for  sorcery,  having  confessed 
to  the  following  effect, — ^That,  in- 
heriting some  books  from  an  uncle, 
among  them  he  found  one  on  magic, 
to  which  he  then  addicted  himself— 
that  being  well  practised,  he  made 
covenant  with  a  demon,  who  appeared 
to  him.  The  result  was,  that  a 
power  was  imparted  to  him  that,  by 
breathing  over  any  woman,  ho  should 
inspire  her  with  a  passion  for  him, 
and  have  entire  control  over  her  ac- 
tions as  her  affections.  Having  made 
the  compact — "  Le  diable  ne  repond 
point ;  mais  il  lui  dit,  qu^il  reviendra. 
II  revient  effectivement  au  bout  do 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Miss  Martineau's  atheistical  publication  has  passed 
through  my  hands.  It  professes  to  be  a  joint  work  by  herself  and  a  Mr  Atkinson, 
one  of  the  clique  of  infidel  phrenological  meiimerisers;  but  it  is  manifestly  the  doin^ 
of  Miss  Martineau  herself.  If  Mr  Atkinson  had  any  hand  in  the  production,  the  female 
atheist  (^  and  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead ")  must  hare  manufactured  and 
cooked  much  of  his  philosophy,  as  of  his  grammar  and  diction.  A  work  more  tho- 
roughly degrading  to  character,  whether  moral  or  intellectual,  has  never  come  from 
the  press.  The  credulity  of  unbelief  is  truly  astonishing.  ^*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God  : "  it  is  now  added  that  man  is  an  irresponsible  creature — 
that  vice  and  virtue  are  mere  names. 
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trois jonrs.  Alors  il  lui  promet,  qne  par 
la  verta  de  son  souffle,  il  enflamera 
d^amoar  toutes  les  filles  et  femmes 
qn'il  Toudraposs^der ;  mais,  qn*il  fant 
que  le  souffle  parvienne  jusqu'a 
Todorat  des  personnes  k  qui  il  voadra 
iospirer  une  forte  passion.*'  He  exer- 
cises this  power  over  one  Madeline, 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  so 
inflnences  the  mother  by  his  '*  souffle  " 
that  she  becomes  his  accomplice.  In 
the  end,  Gaufridy  is  condemned  as  a 
sorcerer  —  confesses,  and  is  burnt; 
and  Madeline,  bitterly  repentant,  ends 
her  days  in  a  convent.  It  is  curious 
that,  in  his  confession,  he  says  that 
he  could,  on  opening  his  window,  be 
transported  to  the  **  Sabbat" — the 
witches*  meeting.  Whoever  has  seen 
mesmerism  must  have  seen  something 
very  like  this  ^^  souffle"  in  appearance. 
I  would  not  in  the  least  insinuate  as 
to  its  effects,  but  every  one  has  seen 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  mes- 
meriser  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  be  a 
strictly  moral,  conscientious  person. 

Philosophers  have  supposed  that 
the  passion  of  love  arises  from  a  kind 
of  *^  souffle," — an  emanation  of  the 
one  person  sensibly  received  through 
the  **odorat"  of  another.  Inde^, 
the  phenomena  of  love  are  extraordi- 
nary enough:  do  we  unconsciously 
mesmerise  each  other?  I  knew  a 
man  who,  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  acci- 
dentally went  with  him  to  a  house  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  was  a  lady, 
neither  very  young  nor  handsome, 
nor  did  she  enter  into  conversation 
with  him  ;  but  he  looked  at  her,  and 
she  at  him.  The  friends  did  not  re- 
main half  an  hoar  in  the  house.  On 
leaving  it,  the  visitor  said  to  his  host — 
**  That  woman  will  be  my  wife  ;*'  and 
so  it  was.  Was  this  in  the  breathing, 
or  in  the  eye? — was  it  mesmeric? — 
does  the  serpent's  eye  fascinate? 
Dante  has  it  that  Charon,  by  the  power 
of  his  fiery  eye,  beckons  and  collects 
the  wicked : — 

^  Caron  dimonio,  con  occhi  di  brafia 
Loro  accenando,  tutte  le  raccoglie.*^ 

Medusa's  head,  reported  to  turn  the 
gazer  into  stone--did  it  merely  fix 
the  limbs  and  whole  person  in  cata- 
lepsy? The  Rosicrucians  seem  to 
have  anticipated  the  whole  powers  of 
the  science,  and  preserved  the  secret, 
filr  Kenelm  Digby  was  no  fool,  but  a 


wise  man,  and  discreet.  What  were 
his  sympathetic  powders  to  cure 
wounds  at  a  distance  ?  And,  if  the 
story  of  him  bo  true,  he  seems  not  tor 
have  been  without  the  fascinating 
power.  It  is  said  an  Italian  prince, 
having  no  children,  ardently  desired 
that  his  princess  should  present  him 
with  one  whereof  so  wise  a  man 
should  be  the  father. 

What  was  Cagliostro's  art  ?  Tal- 
leyrand's interview  with  him,  told  in 
his  Memoires,  is  at  least  interesting 
and  curious ;  for  the  female  figure  in 
black  mantle,  who  tells  him  strange 
things,  which  turn  out  to  be  true,  has 
all  the  air  of  a  clairvoyante.  Then 
we  are  told  how  Talleyrand  puts  his 
hand  to  the  forehead  of  a  countess  or 
marchioness,  and  is  not  able  to  with- 
draw it;  and  ultimately,  in  endea- 
vouring to  do  so,  tears  away  the  flesh 
from  the  forehead — by  which  he  loses 
her  friendship  for  ever.  It  is  true  we 
must  suspect  the  great  man,  who  is 
evidently  given  to  get  np  good  stories. 
Yet  the  interview  may  have  taken 
place ;  and  there  is  the  clairvoyante. 

The  wonderful  things  said  to  have 
been  done  among  us  by  Alexis,  a  few 
years  ago,  every  one  must  remember ; 
many  who  may  read  this  may  have 
witnessed  his  powers.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  him,  how  ho  came  to 
leave  England  so  suddenly :  I  know- 
not  if  it  be  true.  It  is  said  that  he 
and  a  clairvoyante  either  met,  or  mes- 
merically,  at  a  distance,  so  afiected 
each  other,  that  a  mutual  passion  was 
the  result ;  but  that  it  would  not  do, 
and  he  was  accordingly  withdrawn  to 
Paris.  No  incantations  of  the  deserted 
clairvoyante  were  able  to  bring  him 
back.  If  she  possessed  in  her  fit  the 
same  insight  into  language  and  litera- 
ture as  into  circumstances  and  futurity, 
she  might  have  quoted  the  line — 

**  O  crudeliB  Alexi,  nihil  mea  carmina  curas.^* 

It  was  then  Adolphe  came  to  England. 
Is  he  not  brother  to  Alexis  ? 

The  friend  of  Adolphe,  or  partner, 
who  lectured  on  mesmerism,  as  I 
thought,  in  so  objectionable  a  manner, 
asserted  that  persons  had  received 
great  advantages  in  recovering  pro- 
perty by  means  of  Adolphe's  clair- 
voyance ;  but  would  it  not  be  better 
that  cases  should  be  well  attested  ? 
One  real  nndoubted  fact  of  this  kind 
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would  greatly  tend  to  establish  tbe 
troth  of  tbe  8cieiiee»  and  it  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  induce  persons  to 
make  inquiry.  Every  quacic- medicine 
adrerdsement  asserts  these  things, 
and  supplies  names;  but  few  trust 
to  them,  and  fewer  still  take  the 
trouble  to  pass  a  correspondence  with 
the  names.  Joseph  Ady  certainly  too 
boldly  gave  the  name  of  "  his  friend" 
Sir  Peter  Laurie,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  having 
recovered  large  property  through  his 
means.  The  appeal  met  with  a  flat 
denial.  In  the  case  of  ^^  Adolphe  at 
home,"  there  was  every  motive  to  be 
more  particular,  because  it  was  his 
special  business  and  calling  to  give 
such  important  informations  for  the 
recovery  of  estates.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed that  no  names  for  reference 
were  given.  Kow,  it  may  be  thought 
that  I  am  writing  in  a  bantering 
spirit,  and  am  throwing  ridicule  on 
the  whole  subject  of  mesmerism.  By 
no  means.  If,  in  the  train  of  thought 
as  I  write,  some  suspicions  arise,  either 
on  account  of  a  seeming  suppression, 
or  from  an  ill-judged  manner  of  set- 
ting forth  an  exhibition — or  if  there 
arise  but  a  half-suspicion — a  doubt,  a 
difficulty  to  admit  ail  that  is  claimed — 
it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  discus- 
sion that  the  stretched  cord  should  fly 
Imck  the  whole  length.  Had  I  been 
entirely  disposed  to  ridicule  the  science, 
I  might  have  taken  *^  the  bull  by  the 
horns,"  or  have  attended  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  in  her  vaccination ;  but  really, 
and  in  good  faith,  I  had  no  such  in- 
tention when  I  began  to  write  this 
paper  on  mesmerism.  The  fact  is,  I 
neither  believe  nor  disbelieve  it,  and 
therefore  vacillate,  and  am  now  on 
one  side,  and  now  on  the  other ;  and 
if  I  am  treating  it  lightly  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  state  of  mind,  I 
have  been  through  the  greater  part 
treating  it  gravely. 

I  am  uncertain,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  if  mesmeric  influence  be  given 
more  through  the  hand  or  the  eye — 
both  are  used ;  but  surely  the  perfect 
clairvoyant,  who  can  travel,  being  in 
"  rapport,"  with  any  one  to  any  part 
of  the  world,  might  easily,  one  would 
suppose,  converse  with,  and  if  not 
that,  be  conversant  with  the  doings 
of  the  object  of  his  affection.  The 
transmission  of  a  glove,  for  instance, 
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by  post,  might  be  enough  f<lr  **  rap- 
port." Surely  the  electric  fluid,  if  it 
be  electric,  might  pass  through  such  a 
chain.  Do  you  remember  the  strange 
correspondence  kept  up  by  two  lovers 
at  a  great  distance,  mentioned  by 
Strada,  and  quoted  from  him  by  the 
Guardian^  No.  119.  In  the  person  of 
Lucretius,  he  ^*  gives  an  account  of 
the  chimerical  correspondence  between 
two  friends,  by  the  help  of  a  load- 
stone, which  had  such  virtue  in  it  that 
it  touched  two  several  needles.  When 
one  of  these  needles,  so  touched,  began 
to  move,  the  other,  though  at  never 
so  great  a  distance,  began  to  move  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner. He  tells  us  that  the  two  friends, 
being  each  of  them  possessed  of  one  of 
these  needles,  made  a  kind  of  dial- 
plate,  inscribing  it  with  four-and- 
twenty  letters,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  hours  of  the  day  are  marked 
upon  the  ordinary  dial-plate.  They 
then  fixed  the  ne^les  on  each  of  these 
plates,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
move  round  without  impediment,  so 
as  to  touch  any  of  the  four-and-twenty 
letters.  Upon  separating  one  from 
another,  into  distant  countries,  they 
agreed  to  withdraw  themselves  punc- 
tually into  their  closets  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  day,  and  to  converse  with 
one  another  by  means  of  this  their 
invention.  Accordingly,  when  they 
were  some  hundred  miles  asunder, 
each  of  them  retired  in  privacy  at 
the  time  appointed,  and  immediately 
looked  at  the  dial- plate.  If  he  had 
a  mind  to  write  anything  to  his 
friend,  he  directed  his  needle  to  every 
letter  that  formed  the  words  which 
he  had  occasion  for — making  a  little 
pause  at  the  end  of  every  word  or 
sentence,  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
friend,  at  the  same  time,  saw  his  own 
S3rmpathetic  needle  moving  itself  to 
every  letter  which  that  of  his  corres- 
pondent pointed  at  By  this  means 
they  talked  together  across  a  whole 
continent,  and  conveyed  their  thoughts 
to  one  another  in  an  instant,  over 
cities,  mountains,  seas,  or  deserts.^^  If 
any  ask,  what  this  has  to  do  with 
mesmerism  ?  the  answer  is,  that  both 
the  needle  and  the  thing  or  person 
mesmerised  may  be  under  the  same 
power — electricity;  and  some  are  of 
that  opinion.  That  a  piece  of  metal, 
made  a  loadstone,  should,  wherever 
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ptaood,  retain  its  power  nnimpaii^ed, 
howerer  fluently  it  may  impart  it 
— ^thiit  it  should  attract  and  firmly 
bdd  to  it  bodies  of  great  weight,  so 
as  not  to  be  removed  from  it  witboat 
great  force,  offers  a  pheDomenon  very 
analogons   to    that   of   mesmerism, 
whereby  the  hand  or  the  foot  is  ar- 
rested, and  so  firmly  held  to  a  panel 
of  a  door,  or  to  a  floor,  as,  without 
extreme  violence,  not  to  be  removed. 
I  have  heard,  too,   of  cases  where 
parties  have  commnnicated  with  each 
other,  or  have  been  asserted  so  to  have 
done,  in  a  mesmeric  state,  though  at 
the  distance  of  many  streets.    Indeed , 
what  else  was  the  seeing  the  postman 
arrive,  deliver  a  letter,  and  then  the 
telling  the  contents  of  that  letter,  as  in 
the  instance  I  spoke  of,  and  at  which  I 
was  present?  For  though,  in  this  case, 
only  one  party  was  in  a  mesmeric 
state,   it  was   equally  possible  the 
other,  though  at  miles  distant,  might 
have  been  in  the  same  state,  and 
might  have  known  what  was  going  on 
in  the  room  where  the  mesmerised 
person  spoke  of  the  contents  of  the 
letter.    She  even  described  the  ex- 
pression of  surprise  the  contents  of 
the   letter  were   producing   on   her 
friends.    And  this  telegraphic  power 
has  actually  been  assumed,  and  the 
reader  may  remember  the  description 
given,  some  few  months  since,  of  the 
condition  and  situation  of  the  Franklin 
crew  and  ships.    The  reader  cannot 
fail  to  observe  what  an  exact  descrip- 
tion this  account  from  Strada  gives  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  particularly  the 
submarine.    One  would  almost  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  written  in  1850. 
But  supposing  the  science  of  mesmer- 
ism to  be  only  now  in  progress,  and 
to  be  a  perfectible  science,  why  should 
we  doubt  taking  individual  facts  as 
data  for  more  universal  and  invari- 
able, that  the  whole  machinery  of 
telegraph  by  wire  may  be  dispensed 
with?    Mesmerists  do  claim  powers 
quite    equal,  though   in    individuals 
only,  and  not  invariably — does  such 
power  at  any  time  exist  ?    If  it  does, 
and  the  science  is  progressive,  who  is 
to  define  its  limit?    It  is  important 
that  we  should  know  what  is  de- 
manded of  our  belief.    No  one  will 
deny  that  the  demand  is  of  a  nature 
to  warrant,  if  credited,  the  expectation 
of  such  a  futore  as  I  have  laid  down. 


Many  may  remember  that,  under 
this  notion  of  electricity,  metallic 
tractors  were  in  fashion,  and  said  to- 
work  great  cures — till  the  experiment 
was  tried  with  pieces  of  wood  painted 
to  resemble  them,  and  the  effects  were 
the  same.  This  took  away  the  virtue 
from  the  metallic  tractors. 

There  has  ever  been,  in  all  ages,  an 
extensive  credulity  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  charm  in  the  human  eye 
and  hand — particularly  the  latter, 
arising,  or  greatly  strengthened,  by 
its  use  in  the  act  of  blessing.  There 
is  the  touching  for  the  Evil,  hence  ac- 
quiring a  royal  name ;  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  healing  power  in  the 
dead  man^s  hand.  Naaman  the  Sy- 
rian thought  that  the  prophet  would 
^^  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
recover  the  leper."  This  striking  the 
hand  over  the  place  has  been  the 
adopted  means  of  the  mesmerists  also ; 
but  it  is  not  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  science  necessary.  For  some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  they  have  only  to 
toUiy  and  they  efi'ect.  **  I  will  that  a 
person  should  come  to  me,  and  he  or 
she  comes" — this  I  have  heard  as- 
serted, and  many  instances  given,  and 
some  of  very  strange  willing — and 
purposely  strange  to  test  the  power. 
You  are  told  that  you  may  make  a 
person  love  or  hate — if  under  these 
passions  you  should  will  that  they 
act,  will  they  act?  If  the  honest 
person,  as  I  have  shown,  was  made  a 
thief  by  striking  the  hand  ^*  over  the 
place"  of  thieving ;  and  if  a  person  is 
really  made  to  come  to  you  by  your 
willing  the  coming — though  at  the 
same  time,  by  words,  yon  will  him  or 
her  not  to  come— can  you  not  will  that 
he  or  she  shall  commit  a  particular 
theft,  and  it  will  be  committed?  I 
say  not  that  any  of  our  mesmerists 
are  so  wicked  as  to  unil  such  things ; 
but  a  science  so  advantageous  to 
thieves,  who  require  instruments,  may 
fall  into  very  bad  hands. 

Viewing  this  and  the  many  dangers 
which  I  have  shown  it  comprehends, 
ought  one  not  to  desire  that  there 
may  be  in  reality  no  such  science — 
that  it  is  all  mere  delusion,  illusion, 
or  collusion — anything  rather  than  a 
truth?  And  this  honest  desire  is  right, 
and  the  honesty  of  it  should  effec- 
tually rescue  the  unconvinced  from  the 
coarseness  of  obloquy  which,  I  ; 
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sorry  to  say,  the  advocates  for  it,  upon 
all  occasions,  cast  upon  all  who  ven- 
ture to  donbt. 

They  tell  yoa  tauntiogly  to  believe 
your  senses  ;  yet  the  senses,  from 
experience,  one  is  inclined  to  mis- 
trust— indeed,  some  philosophers  have 
absurdly .  laid  down,  that  they  are 
only  given  to  deceive  us,  and  are  no- 
wise to  be  trusted.  Without  being 
under  such  philosophy,  I  would  ask 
which  of  our  senses  has  not  deceived 
us?  Go  to  a  common  conjuror,  put 
4hem  all  to  the  test,  and  question 
them.  Your  eye  will  be  positive  that 
it  saw  a  child  rammed  into  a  cannon, 
and  shot  into  or  through  a  wall — and 
the  said  child  walks  away  unhurt. 
Your  hand  will  assert  it  caught  hold 
of  a  dove,  and  grasped  at  a  snake — 
your  ear  tells  you  a  person  is  speak- 
ing to  you  from  a  box  hardly  large 
enough  to  hold  a  mouse.  Now  am  I 
not  lK>und,  when  so  large  demands  are 
made  on  my  credulity,  and  the  appeal 
is  to  my  senses,  to  refuse  to  bring 
them  alone  into  court  as  evidence? 
Conjurors,  aware  of  this  inroad  made 
on  their  profession,  have  very  cun- 
ningly so  imitated  mesmeric  exhibi- 
tions, that  it  is  hard  indeed  to  tell  the 
imitation  from  the  original.  Then, 
^ain,  there  have  been  some  very 
damaging  scrutinies  —  some  impos- 
tures discovered  and  confessed.  It  is 
said  in  reply — So  the  priestess  has 
been  suborned,  yet  the  belief  in  the 
oracles  but  little  shaken.  But  this  is 
assuming  also  the  truth  of  the  oracles 
— a  truth  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
priestess ;  and  a  lai*ge  world  of  discus- 
sion is  laid  open  to  the  mind,  and  it 
must  travel  far  ere  it  can  come  to  a 
judgment  on  that  question.  And  after 
all,  if  the  affirmative  is  reached,  the 
mesmerist  may  decline  to  accept  or 
associate  with  the  spirits  to  which  such 
power  shall  be  ascribed.  For  the 
power,  if  it  did  exist,  was  not  human, 
unless,  says  the  mesmerist,  *^  it  was 
mesmerism.*'  Then  we  must  reply — 
Then  mesmerism,  too,  is  not  merely 
human. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  in  answer  to 
this  ^deceit  of  our  senses,  that  the 
argument  would  touch  belief  in  mu-a- 
des  ;  and  it  might,  with  regard  to 
pretended  miracles  that  rest  on  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  only.  But,  in 
fact,  the  evidence  of  the  senses  is  only 


one  of  the  marks  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  of  a  miracle ;  whereas 
the  conjunction  of  four  marks  arc 
needed,  as  ''The  Short  Method'* 
so  ingeniously  and  so  undeniably 
proves — all  which  marks  do  combine 
in  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  in  them 
only.  The  senses  are  witnesses,  not 
judges.  They  may  be  false  witnesses, 
and  even  notoriously  have  their  coun- 
terfeits in  the  imagination.  Persons 
often  imagine  they  hear,  see,  and  feel, 
what  in  fact  they  do  not.  I  want, 
therefore,  in  mesmeric  cases,  some- 
thing more,  and  of  a  nature  different 
from  that  which  a  conjuror  can  deceive 
me  in.  Mesmerism  does  put  forth 
pretensions  to  evidence  of  this  required 
character,  in  its  spiritualities — where 
matter,  however  fine  and  subtle,  is  set 
aside — as  in  this  further  claim  of  the 
power  of  the  will.  If  I  can,  without 
touch,  motion,  or  breathing,  will,  and 
by  willing,  create;  or  if  I  can  be 
satisfied  that  any  one  has,  or  ever  has 
had,  that  power — is  in  possession  of 
that  thing  a  thousand  times  more  potent 
than  the  long  sought  '*  philosopher's 
stone  " — I  must  bow  down  before  the 
science,  worship  it,  and  deprecate  its 
evil  influences. 

I  thought,  when  I  began  this  paper, 
to  be  able  to  confine  the  mesmeric 
claims  to  two  great  attributes,  though 
still  shrouded  by  the  human  veil — 
Omnipresence  and  Omniscience  ;  but, 
in  proceeding,  I  find  this  power  of  tlie 
will  exciting  me  boldly,  and  demand- 
ing to  be  heard.  It  says— It  is  I  that 
can  make  virtue  and  vice  ;  I  can  will 
(shall  I  write  it  down  ?)  water  to  bo 
wine — I  can  create  love  and  hatred — 
I  can  make  to  come  and  make  to  go. 
Without  a  word  of  persuasion,  I  make 
my  will  the  sole  motive  of  another's 
action,  that  action  being  itself 
abhorrent  to  the  general  disposition  of 
the  person.  It  is  I  predestinate — 
the  fur  predestinatus  is  the  creature 
of  my  will.  I  demand  a  place  with 
your  '*  kind  of  omnipresence  and  om- 
niscience,'* and  to  be  named  ''  Omni- 
potence." 

There  is  another  view  of  mesmerism 
somewhat  startling — it  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  take  from  man  his  respon- 
sibility ;  for,  if  he  can,  b^  the  hand 
of  infiuence,  be  made  virtnous  or 
criminal,  in  vulgar  speech,  there  must 
cease  to  be  virtue  or  crime  as  far  as 
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tlie  actor  is  concerned.  Indeed,  some 
medical  men,  looking  to  the  brain  as 
tbe  material  organ  alone  actuating 
inao,  do  often,  and  have  recently,  in 
oar  courts  of  jastice,  made  an  irresis- 
tible impulse,  incited  by  tbe  diseased 
organ,  the  proof  of  insanity ;  and  men 
who  call  themselves  philosophers  and 
philanthropists,  adopting  this  theory, 
call  upon  the  legislatui*e  to  annul 
punishments.  They  think,  from  the 
form  of  the  head,  the  man  must  be 
what  he  is.  And  this  is  phreno- 
meamerism.  The  organism  of  life 
does  everything.  I  know  not  to  what 
extent  the  writers  in  the  Zoist  may  be 
imbued  with  this  notion ;  certainly  the 
title  seems  to  imply,  as  well  as  much 
in  the  contents  of  the  Zoist^  that  upon 
the  materialism  of  life  rest  the  great 
phenomena  of  what  we  were  wont  to 
call  mind.  ^*  Philosophisls,"  says  a 
satirist,  ^'  endeavour  to  explode  pri- 
vate affections,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  general  philanthropy ;  the  next 
step  is,  to  remove  the  invidious  dis- 
tinction between  the  several  parts  of 
active  matter,  and  to  substitute  philo- 
zoism  (love  of  all  that  has  life)  for  phi- 
lanthropy— until  which  last  improve- 
ment in  morals  is  effected,  we  cannot 
attain  to  absolute  perfection,  which  I 
hold  to  consist  in  Pkilo-entity^  (love  of 
all  that  exists.)  The  murderer  of 
Kotzebue  vaunted  that  he  had  given 
more  than  taken  life,  when  he  asserted 
that  his  victim  was  then  the  world 
and  the  food  of  worms.  AVhoever 
makes  the  whole  of  man  a  piece  of 
mechanism,  to  be  worked  at  will,  as' 
any  other  piece  of  mechanism  — 
denying  thereby  personal  responsi- 
bility, whether  under  the  philosophy 
of  phrenology,  or  phreuo-mesmcrism, 
or  philozoism,  does,  in  fact,  trans- 
fer the  dignity  of  his  species  to  a 
toad  or  an  oyster,  level  all  human 
distinctions,  and  ought  to  profess  as 
much  love  (if  the  word  may  be  used 
at  all)  for  the  worms  that  feed  upon 
his  fellow- creatures  as  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  themselves. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  fasten  this 
belief  in  material  Zoism  on  all  mes- 
merists, or  on  them  in  general ;  but  it 
is  as  well  to  notice  the  tendency— and, 
to  those  who  follow  the  beginnings  of 
things  to  their  conclusions,  this  ten- 
dency must  be  very  natural ;  for  the 
man  that  can  make  another,  merely 
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by  the  waving  of  his  hand  over  an 
organ,  do  what  he  wills  him  to  do, 
must  look  upon  that  man  as  a  mere 
machine  in  his  hands,  and  think  of 
himself,  that  whilst  in  his  material 
form  as  a  Zoon,  he  has  brought  the 
subtle  powers  of  his  Zoe-— his  life — 
to  such  a  state  of  energy  that  he  can 
communicate  with,  and  overpower,  all 
other  life. 

Now,  as  I  professed  in  commencing 
this  paper  to  hold  my  faith  in  abey- 
ance, I  must  confess  I  find  myself, 
after  these  reflections,  dropped  with 
my  whole  weight  into  the  scale  ad- 
verse to  mesmerism.  What  shall 
weigh  down  the  opposite  scale  again  ? 
first  making  a  vacillation,  a  suspense, 
and,  if  possible,  a  decided  preponder- 
ance on  the  other  side.  Wise  and 
learned  men  have  been  its  advocates 
— as  they  have  advocated  witchcraft, 
and  persecuted  witches.  At  tbe  trial 
of  Amy  Duny  and  Rose  Callender,  at 
Bury-St-Edmund's,  1664,  before  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
who  wrote  against  vulgar  errors,  is 
said  to  have  declared  in  court,  he 
^^  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  fits 
of  the  plaintiffs  were  natural,  but 
heightened  by  the  devil  co-operating 
with  the  malice  of  the  witches,  at 
whose  instance  he  did  the  villanies." 
He  confirmed  it  by  a  similar  case  in 
Denmark,  and  so  far  influenced  the 
jury  that  the  two  women  were  hanged. 
I  begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  and  the  dispenser  of 
"  Vulgar  Errors"  clinging  to  bim. 

The  great  Boyle  himself  attested 
several  of  the  cures  made  by  Valentino 
Greatrakes,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
— an  Irish  gentleman,  who  professed  to 
cure  diseases  by  touching  or  stroking 
the  parts  affected,  and  who  thereby 
acquired  great  eminence.  Then  I  am 
inclined  to  throw  against  Boyle  an 
anecdote  showing  that  the  workings 
of  imagination  may  go  as  far — it  is  in 
a  note  of  Granger's : — 

^^  I  was  myself  a  witness  of  the 
powerful  workings  of  imagination  in 
the  populace.  When  the  waters  of 
Glastonbury  were  at  the  height  of 
their  reputation  in  1751,  the  folio  wing 
story,  which  scarce  exceeds  what  I 
observed  upon  the  spot,  was  told  me 
by  a  gentleman  of  character, — ^An  old 
woman  in  the  workhouse  at  Yeovil, 
who  had  long  been  a  cripple,  and 
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made  use  of  cratches,  was  strongly 
inclined  to  drink  of  the  Glastonbnry 
waters,  which  she  was  assared  woald 
core  her  lameness  ;  the  master  of 
the  workhouse  procured  her  several 
bottles  of  water,  which  had  such 
an  effect  that  she  soon  laid  aside 
one  cratch,  and  not  long  after 
the  other.  This  was-  extolled  as  a 
miracalous  cure  ;  but  the  man  pro- 
tested to  his  friends  that  he  had  im> 
posed  upon  her,  and  fetched  water 
from  an  ordinary  spring.'  I  need  not 
'inform  my  reader  that  the  force  of 
imagination  had  spent  itself,  and  she 
relapsed  into  her  former  infirmity." 

As  Boyle  is  now  rising,  let  na  see 
if  Mesmer  himself  cannot  give  him  a 
farther  lift,  and  show  that  one  of  his 
cares  was  as  imaginative  as  that  of 
the  old  woman  of  Yeovil.  And  here, 
too,  be  it  observed,  we  have  the 
donble  weight  of  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary learning  and  Mesmer  in  the 
scale  together. 

M.  Comte  de  Gibelin,  son  of  a  pastor 
at  Lausanne,  and  bom  there  in  1727, 
came  to  Paris  in  1763,  where,  some 
years  after,  he  put  out  proposals  for 
a  large  work,  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription, intitled  Le  Monde  Pnmitif 
analyse  et  compare  avee  le  Monde 
Modeme ;  ou  Recherches  sur  VAntiquite 
du  Monde,  The  work  met  with  great 
snconragement,  and  was  extended  to 
9  vols,  in  4to ;  when,  his  health  being 
much  impaired  by  severe  application 
to  his  studies,  he  was  forced  to  inter- 
mit them,  and  applied  to  the  celebrated 
magnetic  D.  M.  Mesmer  for  relief,  by 
whose  operations  he  flattered  himself 
he  had  received  so  much,  that  he  ad- 
dressed a  memoir  to  his  subscribers  in 
1783,  reckoned  one  of  the  ablest 
defences  of  M.  Mesmer  and  his  opera- 
tions. He  relapsed,  and,  being  re- 
moved to  Dr  Mesmer's  house,  died 
there  in  1784,  which  occasioned  the 
following  lines — 

"  Cy  git  ce  pauvre  CiKbeHii, 
Qui  parloit  Grec,  Hebren,  LAtin. 
Admirex  tons  son  heroiione, 
II  fat  martyr  de  m»gnetisme.** 

Mesmerists  say  that  the  commis- 
sion in  Paris  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  science  made  a  secret  report 
to  the  king,  contradicting  their  public 
condemnation  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  this  secret  report  has  seen  the 
light.    Is  it,  with  the  gift  of  Constan- 


tine  to  Rome,  as  yet  in  the  moon? 
Wherever  it  be,  clairvoyance  ought 
to  discover  it. 

Whatever  mesmerism  is  now,  in  its 
beginning,  if  it  advances  as  fast  as 
other  sciences,  what  will  become  of 
us  under  its  workings?  Will  the 
laws  against  witchcraft  be  again  in 
force,  and  mesmerism  come  under 
that  denomination?  It  is  frightful 
to  think  how  rapidly  time  advances, 
and  brings  strange  things  to  pass. 
In  ten,  twenty  years,  what  a  confusion 
the  world  will  be  in  under  its  power — 
the  consummation  of  ^^  knowledge  is 
power"  all  centred  in  mesmerism. 
Electricity  is  probably  its  great  agent. 
Philosophers  say  that,  if  you  shake 
hands,  there  is  an  intercommunion  of 
the  electric  fluid,  a  mutual  participa- 
tion of  sentiment  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind. 

And  here  I  call  to  mind  that,  in 
another  part  of  this  paper,  I  asked 
what  became  of  the  mesmeric  influence 
put  on  and  put  off  by  the  wave 
of  the  hand.  It  cannot  go  through 
the  floor,  a  non-conductor,  or  it  would 
not  retain  power  to  fasten  to  it  the 
foot.  Admit,  then,  that  in  its  diffused 
state  it  may  be  too  weak  to  affect 
the  company  in  the  room:  what 
t)ecomes  of  it—is  it  floating  about, 
and  may  be  collected  ?  What  is  to 
be  said  if  the  science  shall  be  advanced 
to  the  degree  that  the  mesmeric 
electrip  fluid  may  be  concentrated,  as 
in  a  "  Leyden  jar  ?  "  What  a  fright- 
ful power  may  be  there,  more  potent 
than  the  genie  that  the  fisherman  in 
the  Arabian  Tale  emancipated  from 
the  jar  that  came  up  in  his  net.  Mes- 
merism is  not  under  "Solomon's  seal." 
ThisLeyden  jar— contemplate  concen- 
trated mesmerism — what  will  it  not 
do  ?  Will  the  mesmeriser  be  enabled 
to  load  his  jar  with  any  passion- 
power  he  pleases — or  rather  direct  the 
electro- mesmeric  fluid,  by  means  of 
wires,  simultaneously  to  the  same 
phrenological  organs  in  many  people  ? 
Will  he  be  able  to  excite  universal 
devotion,  or  universal  combativeness? 

Imagination  wanders  away  to  new 
possible  camp-meetings,  that  have 
had  their  prototypes  in  ancient  legend ; 
for  we  may  now  be  bnt  in  a  lull  of 
sobriety,  and  awaken  to  a  new  and 
general  madness.  May  the  mesme- 
riser be  a  BacchosamoDg  Us  bacchana- 
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liana,  and  lead  the  rout  to  worse 
orgies?  Does  the  fabled  strange  tale 
represent  but  a  process  of  the  science 
—  a  Pentheos  »will- driven,  and  torn 
bj  his  unconscious  mother  and  uncon- 
scious sisters,  when  it  was  willed  that 
they  should  see  in  him  but  a  bail? 
Will  the  mesmeriser  possess  a  more 
potent  Thyrsus,  or  a  more  sleep- 
engendering  and  awakening  Cadncens 
than  that  of  Hermes?  Is  there  a 
cycle  to  bring  these  things  to  pass 
again  in  more  full  development  ?  Or, 
to  descend  to  the  more  vulgar  illos- 
tration  of  this  transmitted  myth,  in 
the  Harlequin  of  oar  stage,  will  the 
adept  in  the  science  transmute  by 
wave  of  wand,  and  Columbines  run 
after  him  at  pleasure? 

Am  I  putting  the  case  ad  absurdum 
— casting  ridicule  upon  the  science? 
Scarcely  so,  for  the  absurdum  is 
apparent  in  the  demands ;  and  could 
these  be  carried  out,  there  may  be 
things  arise  ostensibly  ridiculous,  but 
tragic  in  a  sad  reality. 


**  Vim  nug»  aeria  duemnt 
In  mala.'* 


If,  sir,  the  powers  be  according  to 
the  demand  of  the  professors  of  mes- 
merism, I  dread  it ;  all  ought  to  dread 
it.  It  would  make  every  one  suspect 
his  fellow-man  to  be  a  demon.  For 
though  mesmerists,  in  defence,  say, 
"the  Evil  Spirit  cannot  do  good," 
may  he  not  first,  to  establish  the 
evil,  transform  himself  Into  "  an  angel 
of  light?"  for  this  is  withui  the  scope 
of  his  deceptive  power.  If  it  be 
altogether  a  delusion,  a  falsity,  an 
imposture,  let  it  be  exposed,  con- 
demned; and  the  mesmeriser  be,  in 
the  law^s  eye,  a  common  fortune- 
teller, and  the  craft  subjected  to  the 
same  penalties.  If  it,  however,  be 
otherwise,  it  will  be  the  interest  of 
all  to  look  to  consequences,  and  be  at 
least  cautious,  lest  "  the  prince  of  this 
world,'*  and  the  powers  of  the  air,  be 
let  loose  upon  us  under  the  expansion 
of  an  evil  knowledge. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  excellent  correspondent  has  set  forth  the 
claims  of  *^  Adoiphe*'  and  "  Alexis,"  and  similar  interesting  abstractions, 
to  the  powers  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  with  great  candour  and  be- 
commg  gravity.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  jfollow  what  many  of  our 
readers  may  consider  so  excellent  an  example.  We  have  no  faith  in  those 
dear  creatures  without  surnames:  we  have  no  faith  in  animal  magnetism, 
either  in  its  lesser  or  in  its  larger  pretensions ;  but  we  have  an  unbounded 
f&ith  in  the  imbecility,  infatuation,  vanity,  credulity,  and  knavery  of  which 
human  nature  \&  capable.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a  single 
well-authenticated  mesmeric  phenomenon  which  is  not  fully  explicable  by  the 
operation  of  one  or  more  of  these  causes,  or  of  the  whole  of  them  taken  in 
conjunction. 

The  question  in  regard  to  mesmerism  is  twofold :  firsts  how  is  the  mesmeric 
prostration  to  be  accounted  for?  and  secondly^  how  is  it  to  be  disposed  of?  It 
may  be  accounted  for,  we  conceive,  by  the  natural  tendencies  just  recited, 
without  its  being  necessary  to  postulate  any  new  or  unknown  agency ;  it  may 
be  disposed  of  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  which  would  very  soon  put 
a  stop  to  these  pitiable  exhibitions,  and  very  soon  extinguish  the  magnetiser's 
power  and  the  patient's  susceptibility,  if  it  were  but  to  visit  the  performers 
-with  the  contempt  and  reprobation  they  deserve.  A  few  words  on  each  of 
these  heads  may  not  be  out  of  place,  as  a  qualifying  postscript  to  the  foregoing 
letter,  which,  in  our  opinion,  treats  the  mesmeric  superstition  with  far  too 
much  indulgence. 

I.  The  existence  of  any  physical  force  or  fluid  in  man  or  in  nature,  by 
which  the  mesmeric  phenomena  are  induced,  has  been  distinctly  disproved  by 
every  carefully  conducted  experiment.  No  person  was  ever  magnetised  when 
ioiaUy  unsuspicious  of  the  operation  of  which  he  was  the  subject.  This  is 
conclusive ;  because  a  physical  agent,  which  never  does,  of  itself  and  unhe- 
ralded, produce  any  effect,  is  no  physical  agent  at  all.  Then,  again,  let  certain 
pencils  be  prepared  for  the  magnetic  condition,  and  aware  of  what  is  expe 
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of  tbem,  And  the  effects  are  equally  prodaced,  whether  tlie  pretended  inflaence 
be  exerted  or  not.  It  seems  simply  ridicalons  to  postalate  an  odylic  (we 
should  like  to  be  favoured  with  the  derivation  of  this  word)  fluid  to  account 
for  phenomena  which  show  themselves  just  as  conspicuously  when  no  such 
fluid  is  or  can  be  in  operation. 

But  it  is  argued  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  mesmeric  inflaence,  that  their 
agent,  though  perhaps  not  physical,  is  at  any  rate  moral — that  the  will,  or 
some  spiritual  energy  on  the  part  of  the  mesmerist,  is  the  power  by  which  his 
victims  are  entranced  and  rendered  obedient  to  his  bidding.  Here,  too,  all 
the  well -authenticated  cases  establish  a  totally  different  conclusion.  They 
prove  that  the  will  or  spiritual  power  of  the  mesmerist  has  of  itself  no  ascend- 
ency or  control  whatsoever  over  the  body  or  mind  of  his  victim.  Every  well- 
guarded  series  of  experiments  has  exhibited  the  mesmerist  and  his  patient  at 
cross- purposes  with  each  other — the  patient  frequently  doing  those  things 
which  the  mesmerist  was  desirous  he  should  not  do,  and  not  doing  those  things 
which  the  operator  was  desirous  he  should  do.  As  for  the  buffoonery  begotten 
by  mesmerism  on  phrenology,  this  exhibition  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  pro- 
voke much  astonishment,  or  credence,  or  comment,  except  among  professional 
artists  themselves — 

"  Like  Katterfelto,  with  their  hair  on  end. 
At  their  own  wonders — wcnderinp  for  their,  bread  !  " 

The  true  explanation  of  mesmerism  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
weakness  or  infatuation  of  human  nature  itself.  No  other  causes  are  at  all 
necessary  to  account  for  the  mesmeric  prostration.  There  is  far  more  crazl- 
ness,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  man  than  he  usually  gives  himself  credit  for. 
The  reservoir  of  human  folly  may  be  in  a  great  measure  occult,  but  it  is 
always  full;  and  all  that  silliness,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  at  any  time 
wants,  is  to  get  its  cue. 

These  general  remarks  are  of  course  more  applicable  to  some  individuals 
than  they  are  to  others.  In  soft  and  weak  natures,  where  the  nervous  system 
is  subject  to  cataleptic  seizui*es,  mental  and  bodily  prostration  is  frequently 
almost  the  normal  condition.  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  frequented 
mesmeric  exhibitions  must  have  observed  a  kind  of  semi-humanity  visible  in 
the  expression  and  demeanour  of  most  of  the  subjects  whom  the  professional 
operators  carry  about  with  them.  These  poor  creatures  are  at  all  times  ready 
to  imbibe  the  magnetic  stupefaction,  because  it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  they 
are  ever  free  from  it.  There  is  always  at  work  within  them  an  occult  ten- 
dency to  self-abandonment— an  unintentional  proclivity  to  aberration,  imita- 
tion, and  deceit,  which  only  requires  a  signal  to  precipitate  its  morbid  deposits. 
This  constitutional  infirmity  of  body  and  of  mind  furnishes  to  the  mesmerist  a 
basis  for  his  operations,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  wonders  which  he  works. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  individuals  who,  without  being  fatuous,  are 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  fatuity,  that  the  magnetic  phenomena  and  the 
mesmeric  prostration  can  be  admitted  to  be  in  any  considerable  degree  real. 
Real  to  a  certain  extent  they  may  be ;  marvellous  they  certainly  are  not. 
Imbecility  of  the  nervous  system,  a  ready  abandonment  of  the  will,  a 
facility  in  relinquishing  eveiy  endowment  which  makes  man  human — these 
intelligible  causes,  eked  out  by  a  vanity  and  cunning  which  are  always  inhe- 
rent in  natures  of  an  inferior  type,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
effects  of  the  mesmeric  manipulations  on  subjects  of  peculiar  softness  and 
pliancy. 

In  those  persons  of  a  better  organised  structure,  who  yield  themselves  up 
to  the  mesmeric  degradation,  the  physical  causes  are  less  operative ;  but 
the  moral  causes  are  still  more  influential.  In  all  cases  the  prostration  is 
self-induced.  But  in  the  subjects  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  it  is  mainly 
induced  by  physical  depravity,  although  moral  frailties  concur  to  bring  about 
the  condition.  In  persons  of  a  superior  type,  the  condition  is  mainly  due 
to  moral  causes,  although  physical  imbecility  has  some  share  in  facili- 
tating the  result.    These  people  have  much  vanity,  much  cariosity,  and 
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mnch  credality,  together  with  a  weak  imagination — that  is  to  say,  an  imagi- 
nation which  is  easily  excited  by  circumstances  which  would  produce  no 
effect  upon  people  of  stronger  imaginative  powers.  Their  vanity  shows  itself 
in  the  desire  to  astonish  others,  and  get  themselves  talked  about.  They 
think  it  rather  creditable  to  be  susceptible  subjects.  It  is  a  point  in  their 
favour  I  Their  credulity  and  curiosity  take  the  form  of  a  powerful  wish  to 
he  astonished  themselves.  Why  should  they  be  excluded  from  a  land  of 
wonders  which  others  are  permitted  to  enter?  The  first  step  is  now  taken. 
They  are  ready  for  the  sacrifice,  which  various  motives  concur  to  render 
agreeable.  They  resign  themselves  passively,  mind  and  body,  into  the  hands 
of  the  manipulator ;  and  by  his  passes  and  grimaces,  they  are  cowed  plea- 
sareably,  bullied  delightfully,  into  so  much  of  the  condition  which  their  incli- 
nations are  bent  upon  attaining,  as  justifies  them,  they  think,  in  laying 
claim  to  the  whole  condition,  without  bringing  them  under  the  imputation  of 
being  downright  impostors.  Downright  impostors  they  unquestionably  arc 
not.  We  believe  that  their  condition  is  frequently,  though  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  real.  We  must  also  consider,  that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  which 
is  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  ridiculous,  a  mesmeric  patient  may,  and  doubt- 
less often  does,  justify  to  his  own  conscience  a  considerable  deviation  from 
the  truth,  on  the  ground  of  waggery  or  hoaxing.  Why  should  an  audience, 
which  has  the  patience  to  put  up  with  such  spectacles,  not  be  fooled  to  the 
top  of  its  bent  ? 

II.  How,  then,  is  the  miserable  nonsense  to  be  disposed  of?  It  can 
only  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  guided  of  course  by 
reason  and  truth.  Let  it  be  announced  from  all  authoritative  quarters  that 
the  magnetic  sensibility  is  only  another  name  for  an  unsound  condition  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  functions — that  it  may  be  always  accepted  as  an  infal- 
lible index  of  the  position  which  an  individual  occupies  in  the  scale  of 
humanity — that  its  manifestation  (when  real)  invariably  betokens  a  physique 
and  a  morale  greatly  below  the  average,  and  a  character  to  which  no  respect 
can  be  attached.  Let  this  announcement — which  is  the  undoubted  truth— bo 
made  by  all  respectable  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  by  all  who  are  in  any 
way  concerned  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  magnetic  superstition  will  rapidly  decline.  Let 
this— the  correct  and  scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomena — be  undei'stood 
and  considered  carefully  by  all  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  the  mesmeric 
ranks  will  be  speedily  thinned  of  their  recruits.  Our  young  friends  who 
may  have  been  entrapped  into  this  infatuation  by  want  of  due  considera- 
tion, will  be  wiser  for  the  future.  If  they  allow  themselves  to  be  experi- 
mented upon,  they  will  at  any  rate  take  care  not  to  disgrace  themselves 
by  yielding  to  the  follies  to  which  they  may  be  solicited  both  from  within 
and  from  without ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if,  when  they  know  what  the 
penalty  is,  they  will  abandon  themselves  to  a  disgusting  condition  which  is 
characteristic  only  of  the  most  abject  specimens  of  our  species. 
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CiBCUMNAviGAToiu;  have  become 
quite  commonplace  characters  in  this 
centarj  of  mighty  steam  and  universal 
travel.  As  in  the  case  of  certain  gems 
and  flowers,  the  multiplication  of  tlie 
species  has  destroyed  its  value— ovcr- 
plroduction  has  been  its  bane.  Captain 
Cook,  to  whom,  in  our  boyish  days, 
we  remember  reverentially  looking  up, 
as  to  the  worthy  associate  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Commodore  Anson,  would 
now,  if  resuscitated,  bo  hold  scarcely 
more  remarkable,  and  certainly  less 
amusing,  than  that  ingenious  Yankee, 
Herman  Melville.  You  shall  hardly 
stroll  round  a  Liverpool  dock  without 
rubbing  shoulders  with  men  who  have 
made  their  tour  of  the  globe — once  at 
least.  It  is  a  much  rarer  incident  to 
fall  in  with  a  lady  who  has  performed 
the  same  feat,  whether  wholly  by 
water,  or  by  a  combination  of  land- 
travel  and  sea- voyage.  The  book 
before  us — a  ri*cord  of  such  an  exp<'- 
dition  —  may  fairly  claim  a  place 
amongst  the  curiof^itics  of  literature  ; 
less  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  pecu- 
liarities— although  these  are  not  want- 
ing— than  on  account  of  its  author, 
and  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
its  production. 

It  seems  no  difficult  matter  to  divine 
the  motives  that  induced  a  woman, 
verging  u|)on  fifty,  and  whose  life,  for 
many  yean*  previously,  had  glided 
tranquilly  along  in  the  education  of 
her  sons,  and  in  the  monotonous 
routine  of  domestic  life  in  a  (tcrman 
city,  suddenly  to  starr,  without  otlior 
guide  or  roinpanion  than  a  moderately 
g.imi^lied  piirso,  upon  a  journey  round 
the  worhl.  We  should  have  bi*fn 
disposed  to  lay  (mM^  np«»n  pno^sjnjr,  at 
a  first  attempt,  the  class  of  fci'ltUR:* 
that  had  stimulated  such  a  ]»erson, 
under  such  circuinstanoe.*,  t«)  so  toil- 
some and  hazardou:*  an  t'X{>ediiion. 
There  would  seem  l>ut  one  [»rnhablc 
incentive  to  so  extraonlinflry  an  uffnrt 
on  the  part  of  one  f>f  thai  sox  and 
age — an  incentive  to  lu»  .sou^'ht  in  the 
especially  feminine  attributes  of  ten- 
derness and  solf-ilfvdtit^n.    The  wish 


to  find,  see,  or  serve  some  dear  friend 
or  relative,  lost,  long  absent,  or  in 
grievous  need  or  i)eril,  would  appear 
the  sole  solution  of  the  riddle.  Dispel 
this  hypothesis,  and  conjecture  is 
brought  to  bay.  We  pay  our  lost  bet, 
an^  await,  in  perfect  puzzlement,  the 
explanation  of  the  enigma.  It  is  fur- 
nished in  Madame  Pfeifier's  first  page. 
An  innate  love  of  wandering,  impera- 
tive as  tlie  impulse  that  drives  the 
painter  to  the  easel,  and  the  poet  into 
verse,  sent  her  forth— when  the  age 
of  her  children,  and  her  hnsband*s 
death,  left  her  at  liberty  to  indulge 
her  errant  fancies — upon  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Although  she  set  out  with  a  com- 
panion, she  soon  found  herself  alone. 
Economy  being  rendered  necessary,  as 
we  iufer,  by  her  moderate  means 
and  inevitably  heavy  expenses,  she 
used  a  knapsack  instead  of  a  trav(>l- 
ling-carriage,  contented  herself  with 
plain  fare  and  inferior  accommodation, 
with  second-class  cabins,  and  some- 
times even  with  a  few  square  feet  of 
deck;  roughing  it,  in  short,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  any  travelling  student 
or  seasoned  soldier.  C  heerf  ul  in  han  I  - 
ship,  courageous  in  danger,  hernatnre 
kindly  and  her  spirit  buoyant,  this 
enter|)rising  and  eccentric  Germa!i 
lady  may  serve  as  an  example  to  many 
a  male  traveller. 

Although,  during  her  married  life. 
Madame  Pfeiffer  had  had  occasional 
opportunities  of  indulging  her  mania 
for  travelling,  these  had  been  but 
limited,  and  her  distant  journeys  be- 
gan only  with  her  widowhoo<l.  The 
first,  undertaken  in  IHpJ,  was  to 
Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Two 
small  volumes  were  the  result,  ami 
thev  have  rcaehcd  a  second  edition. 
Her  next  wanderings,  in  1^15,  were  in 
a  very  oppijsite  dire«'tion — to  S<"an- 
dlnivia  and  Iceland.  Of  these,  alnt, 
she  has  published  the  narr.iti\e. 
Finallv,  on  the  Isl  Mnv  lH4t;,  slh- 
left  Vienna  for  Hamburg,  and  tool; 
ship  for  the  Brazils.  We  should  fill  a 
page  with  dry   names,  did  we  en.i- 
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mente  those  of  the  principal  places 
she  visited  before  she  again,  on  the 
4th  November  1848,  set  foot  in  the 
Austrian  capitaL    The  main  ontline 
of  her  route  may  be  briefly  given. 
From  Brazil  she  went  roand  the  Horn 
to  Chill,  thence  to  Tahiti,  China,  Gey- 
loo,  British  India,  Persia,    Russia, 
("Asiatic  and  Eoropean,)  and  home  by 
Constantinople    and   Athens.      Her 
journal  during  these  extensive  pere- 
grinations forms  the  substance  of  the 
present  book,  for  which  she  claims  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  a  truthful 
delineation  of  what  she  herself  felt, 
saw,  and  experienced.    It  certainly 
has  not  the  novelty  and  strong  interest 
of  travels  in  regions  previously  un- 
visited  or  but  partially  explored,  such 
as  Tschudi*s  Peru  and  Werners  White 
Niiej  although  its  authoress  does  oc- 
casionally take  us  into  nooks  which 
few  have  entered  and  fewer  described 
— neither  are  its  literary  pretensions 
of  the  highest  class;  but  there  is  a 
spirit    and   individuality    about  the 
writer  which    imparts  itself  to    her 
pages ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of 
finding  a  woman  in  situations  where 
we  are  unaccustomed  to  see  any  but 
hardy  men,  gives  a  pungency  to  the 
whole  work  which  is  still  unexhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.     We 
can  read  with  little  surprise  or  emo- 
Uon  the  cool  account  given  by  a  Rnx- 
ton,  a  Melville,  or  some  other  bold 
adventurer,     of   a    solitary  journey 
through  the  howling  wilderness,  or  a 
hand-to-hand  scuffle  with  a  desperate 
marauder;  but  it  is  otherwise  startling 
to  find  an  elderly  lady  encouutering, 
with  equal  coolness,  perils  precisely 
similar,  carrying  pistols,  and  ready  to 
nse  them,  lunching  on  roast  monkeys, 
diniug  on  stewed  snakes,  and  sojourn- 
ing amongst  savages.      Change  Ida 
into  John,  and  you  would  unquestion-. 
ably  much  diminish  the  interest  of  the 
book  ;  but,  even  then,  it  must  in  jus- 
tice be  admitted  to  an  honourable 
place  amongst  narratives  of  travel  and 
adventure. 

The  earliest  portion  of  Madame 
Pfeifier's  book  is  the  least  interesting. 
On  the  12th  May  she  reached  Ham- 
burg, just  in  time  to  embark  on  board 
a  l^autjful  brig,  a  namesake  of  her 
own,  which  was  to  sail  upon  the  13th. 
But  she  was  bound  to  wait  for  her 
travelling  companion,  a  certain  Count 
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Berchthold,  who  was  to  join  her  at 
Hamburg,  and  who  very  ungallantly 
made  her  wait.    They  did  not  get  off 
till  the  middle  of  June,  by  a  Danish 
brig  bound  for  Rio.    The  voyage  was 
uneventful.     Madame   Pfeiffer's  ac- 
count of  it,  and  of  the  Brazilian  capi- 
tal, presents  little  novelty.    There  is 
greater  interest  in  her  excursions  into 
the  interior  of  Brazil.    One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  to  the  new  German 
colony  of  .Petropolis,  founded  little 
more  than  a  year  previously,    and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  an  aboriginal 
forest,  at  a  height  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.    The  chief  occupation  of  the 
colonists  was  intended  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  various  kinds  of  European 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  in  that 
climate  thrive  only  at  a  considerable 
elevation.    Hence  the  choice  of  the 
locality.      Petropolis    is    at    seven 
leagues  from  Porto  d*£strclla,  a  great 
depot  of  produce  from  the  interior, 
which  is  thence  sent  by  water  to  Rio. 
In  the  capital  the  colony  was  reported 
to  be  in  a  state  of  wonderful  progress 
and  rapid  development ;  but  Madame 
Pfeifier  seems  to  have  been  very  slightly 
impressed  by  its  prosperity,  and  mar- 
vels at  the  misery  her  poor  country- 
men must  have  endured  in  their  native 
land,  for  them  to  be  induced  to  aban- 
don it  for  the  possession  of  a  niggardly 
plot  of  land  in  the  centre  of  an  Amcri^- 
can  forest.    Her  excursion  to  Petro- 
polis was  chiefly  remarkable  by  the 
occurrence  of  her  first  adventure  of 
any  note.    She  and  the  Count  were 
attacked  by  a  negro,  armed  with  a 
lasso  and  a  long  knife.    Their  only 
means  of  defence  were  their  parasols, 
and  a   clasp-knife,  which  the  lady 
carried  in  her  pocket,  and  with  which 
she  valiantly  defended  herself,  being 
resolved,   she  says,  to  sell  her  life 
dearly.    She  received  two  wounds  in 
the  arm,   and  inflicted  one  on  the 
negroes  hand ;  but  she  and  her  com- 
panion, who  showed  very  little  fight, 
would  to  all  appearance  have  got  the 
worst  of  it,  had  not  two  horsemen 
come  up.    The  end  of  the  affair  was 
that  the  brigand  was  pursued,  cap- 
tured, bound,  and,  as  he  refused  to 
walk,  so  awfully  beaten   about  the 
head,  that  Madame  Pfeiffer,  ignorant 
apparently  of  the  excessive  hardness 
of  negro  skulls,  expected  to  see  his 
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brains  knocked  oat.  She  merely  got 
her  woauds  bound  np  and  prosecuted 
her  journey,  so  little  discomposed 
by  the  encounter  that  she  bad 
speedily  forf^otten  it  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  enchanting  landscape. 
We  should  have  mentioned  that, 
the  better  to  enjoy  the  country,  and 
because  she  wished  to  collect  insects, 
and  the  Count  to  botanize,  they  per- 
formed the  journey  (seven  leagues) 
on  foot,  returning  in  like  manner, 
after  a  day*8  stay  at  Pctropolis.  No 
feather-bed  traveller,  it  must  bo 
owned,  was  this  middle-nged  lady 
from  Vienna,  whose  next  expedition 
was  to  the  toivn  of  Novo  Friburgo,  or 
Morro<|ucimado,  founded  fifteen  years 
previously  by  Swiss  and  Germans, 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  her  visit, 
did  not  yet  contain  quite  a  hundred 
mason-built  houses.  Eight  leagues 
in  a  stcamlioat,  twenty  leagues  on 
mules,  took  tlie  travollers  from  Rio  to 
Novo  Friburgo.  The  twenty  leagues 
were  accomplished  slowly,  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  a-day,  along  a  most 
picturesque,  and  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  mountainous  road.  Ma- 
dame PfcilTcr  was  ospccially  struck 
by  the  gorgeous  luxuriance  of  the 
tropical  vegetation.  ''Beautiful  be- 
yond all  description,**  she  says,  *'  are 
the  parasite  plants,  which  not  only 
completely  cover' the  ground,  but  an* 
so  intertwined  witli  the  trees,  that 
their  magnificent  flowers  hang  from 
the  topmost  iMughs,  looking  like  won- 
derfoi  blossoms  growing  on  the  trees 
themselves.  And  trees  there  are 
whose  yellow  and  red  blossoms  re- 
semble the  choicest  flowers,  and  others 
which  bear,  great  whitLnh  flowers  that 
gleam  like  silver  from  out  the  ocean 
of  green  leaves.  Such  forests  may 
truly  be  styled  the  giant  gardens  of 
the  world."  Novo  Fribnrgo  was  but 
the  half-way  house  of  this  journey, 
whence  the  travellers  proposed  going 
on  a  visit  to  the  Indian  aborigines  of 
the  country.  Unfortunately  a  mound 
in  the  hand,  which  Count  Berchthold 
had  received  in  the  skirmish  with  the 
negro,  had  become  greatly  inflamed, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  laay*s  wonnds,  on  the  con- 
trar>',  were  rapidly  healing,  and  neither 
dangerons  nor  a  hindrance ;  and  she  re- 
solved, rather  than  give  np  what  she 
cousidered  the  most  interesting  part  of 
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the  trip,  to  go  on  alone,  a  tmsty  guide 
and  a  good  double-barrelled  pistol  for 
sole  protectors.  Descending  from  the 
high  ground  into  the  hot  region  of  the 
valleys,  she  pui'sued  her  journey  uuder 
a  sun  iu  whose  rays  the  thermometer 
stood  at  39^  Keaum.  (120''  Fahr.,) 
passing  numerous  plantations,  for  the 
most  part  (and  with  the  exception  of 
the  coflee  and  sugar  estates)  grievously 
neglected  and  overgrown  with  weeds. 
At  various  points  on  either  side  her 
path,  she  saw  vast  clouds  of  smoke, 
arising  from  burning  forests,  this  be- 
ing the  Brazilian  nio<le  of  clearing  the 
gronnd.  Unlike  fires  in  the  prairie, 
where  the  dry  herbage  flames 
like  straw,  these  conflagrations  never 
spread  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the 
fre:»hness  of  the  vegetation  checking 
them.  It  is  necessary  to  set  light  in 
several  places  to  the  piece  of  forest 
laud  intended  to  be  cleai-ed,  and  even 
then  the  fire  sometimes  dies  out  l>c- 
fore  its  work  is  complete,  and  green 
oases  are  found  in  the  niid{>t  of  the 
ash-covered  desert.  Presently  Ma- 
dame PfeifTer,  who  had  hitherto  seen 
these  burnings  but  from  a  dLitance, 
and  who  longed  fur  a  nearer  view, 
came  to  a  s|)ot  where  her  road  lay 
between  a  blazing  forest  and  a  thicket 
of  low  brush w<x>d,  also  in  flames. 
"The  passage  between  the  two  was 
at  most  fifty  paces  wide,  and  com- 
pletely shrouded  iu  smok<^.  One 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and 
saw,  through  the  volumes  of  smoko, 
vast  pillars  uf  flame  twirling  and 
quivpring  upwards.  Then  there  came 
reports  like  the  bound  of  cannon,  as 
the  great  forest  trees  fell  thundering 
to  the  ground.  When  I  saw  my 
guide  ride  towards  this  iiifeinal-loi4- 
ing  fiery  gulf,  I  felt  a  little  uneasy  ; 
but  then  1  reflected  that  he  was  iiot 
likely  foolishly  to  risk  his  lite,  and  that 
he  must  know  from  exiK'rienee  the 
possibility  of  passing  such  placi's.  At 
the  entrance  sat  two  negroi>s,  to  in- 
struct travellers  as  to  the  right  direc- 
tion to  be  taken,  and  to  recommend 
them  to  ride  at  speed.  My  guide 
translated  their  words  to  me,  gave 
his  horse  the  spur,  I  followed  his  ex 
ample,  and  we  dashed,  with  a  loose 
rein,  into  the  smoking  defile.  lli>t 
ashes  flew  around  us,  and  the  stifling 
smoke  wa.s  even  more  oppressive  thou 
the  heat  given  out  by  the  flames. 
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Oar  moles  seemed  to  lose  their  breath, 
and  we  had  much  dlfBcnltj  in  keeping 
them  at  a  gallop.  Fortunately,  we 
had  bnt  five  or  six  hundred  yards  to 
get  over,  and  this  we  accomplished 
withont  injury/'  The  passage  through 
fire  was  shortly  succeeded  by  one 
through  an  untrodden  forest,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  slight  deviation  from 
the  road.  Path  there  was  none :  they 
dlsmonnted,  and  the  guide  walked  in 
front,  lopping  off  the  branches  that 
huDg  so  low  as  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress, and  hacking  at  the  dense  masses 
of  creeping  plants  that  grew  high  and 
thick  between  the  trees.  Now  they 
were  up  to  their  knees  in  the  intricate 
vegetable  web,  now  clambering  over 
fallen  tree-trunks,  or  squeezing  them- 
selves between  others  that  stood  so 
close  together  as  scarcely  to  permit 
the  passage  of  their  mules.  So  great 
were  the  difficulties  and  fatigues  that 
Madame  Pfeiffer  almost  doubted  the 
possibility  of  getting  through.  Con- 
sidering the  labour  inseparable  from 
these  wanderings  in  Brazilian  back- 
woods, and  the  intense  heat  of  the 
weather,  it  is  perhaps  rather  nnrea- 
*  sonable  of  her  to  complain  of  her 
guide  for  limiting  each  day's  march  to 
some  fi\^  or  six  leagues,  and  to  ac- 
cuse him  of  so  doing  for  the  sake  of 
his  daily  ration  and  four  milreas. 
But  she  soon  forgets  to  grumble,  to 
expatiate  enthusiastically  on  the  beau- 
ties of  a  forest  garden,  draped  with 
garlands  of  gorgeous  flowers,  peopled 
with  birds  such  as  she  had  never  seen 
bnt  in  museums,  refreshed  by  the 
ripple  of  limpid  streams,  and  from 
amongst  whose  fairy  bowers  she  could 
not  help  expecting  the  appearance  of 
sylphs  and  wood-nymphs.  An  ardent 
lover  of  nature's  beauties,  she  felt 
more  than  compensated,  by  the  ride 
through  this  earthly  paradise,  for  all 
the  fatigues  (by  no  means  slight)  of 
her  trip  to  the  backwoods.  As  a 
specimen  of  her  rongh.  fare  amongst 
the  Indians,  we  will  extract  page  104 
of  her  first  volume.  The  said  Indians, 
we  may  premise,  are  as  real  down- 
right savages  as  any  Ojibbeway  or 
Bosjesman  who  ever  raised  a  war- 
whoop,  but  hospitable  and  obliging — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  Madame  Pfeifier's 
experience  of  them  goes.  She  de- 
scribes them  as  uglier  than  negroes, 
of  a  light    bronze    colour,  stnpid- 


looking  and  open-mouthed,  tattiooed 
red  and  blue,  with  a  rag  round 
the  loins  for  sole  garment,  and 
passionate  lovers  of  brandy  and  to- 
bacco. Such  are  the  Puris  or  Bra- 
zilian aborigines,  whose  numbers  are 
estimated  at  about  half- a- million, 
scattered  through  the  forests.  They 
wander  about  in  small  groups  of  six 
or  seven  families,  and  pitch  their 
wigwams  where  the  fancy  takes  them, 
abiding  in  one  place  only  till  they 
have  consumed  all  the  game,  fruit, 
and  edible  roots  in  the  vicinity.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  imagine  one  of 
those  sedate  German  matrons,  whom 
we  have  so  often  seen  placidly  knit- 
ting and  coffee-drinking  in  some  well- 
kept  sommer-garten,  upon  a  friendly 
visit  to  these  nomadic  barbarians. 
However,  here  is  Madame  Pfeiffer'a 
account  of  a  day  amongst  the  Puris  :— 
*^  After  I  had  sufficiently  examined 
everything  ip  the  huts,  I  went  with 
some  of  the  savages  to  a  parrot  and 
monkey  hunt.  We  had  not  far  to 
seek  before  finding  both,  and  I  now 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the 
skill  with  which  these  people  handle 
their  bows.  They  shot  the  birds 
upon  the  wing,  and  seldom  missed 
their  mark.  When  we  had  brought 
down  three  parrots  and  a  monkey, 
we  returned  to  the  huts.  In  the  best 
of  these  the  good  people  invited  mc 
to  take  up  my  quarters  for  the  night. 
I  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  for 
what  with  severe  exercise  on  foot, 
the  heat,  and  the  shooting-party,  I 
was  somewhat  weary ;  the  day  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  could  hardly 
reach  the  white  men's  settlement  that 
evening.  So  I  spread  out  my  cloak 
upon  the  ground,  put  a  log  of  wood 
for  a  pillow,  and  seated  myself  forth- 
with upon  this  famous  bed.  My  en- 
tertainers cooked  the  monkey  and  the 
parrots,  sticking  them  on  wooden 
spits,  and  roasting  them  at  the  fire. 
To  make  the  repast  right  dainty,  they 
added  some  ears  of  maize,  and  roots 
baked  in  the  ashes.  Then  they^ 
brought  some  fresh  leaves  from* the 
neighbouring  trees,  tore  the  roasted 
monkey  into  several  pieces  with  their 
hands,  laid  a  goodly  portion  of  it 
upon  the  leaves,  together  with  a  par- 
rot, maize,  and  roots,  and  placed  it 
before  me.  My  appetite  was  prodi> 
gions,  for  I  bad  eaten  nothing 
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nKHniog;  so  I  began  at  once  with 
the  roast  monkey,  whieh  I  found 
mo6t  delicions :  the  meat  of  the  par- 
rot was  nothing  IUlo  so  delicate  and 
well  flavonredi*' 

Hunger  appeased,  Madame  Pfeifier, 
making  herself  quite  at  home,  re- 
quested her  hosts  to  favour  her  with 
a  specimen  of  their  chorographic  ac- 
complishments. By  this  time  it  was 
dark,  so  they  brought  a  quantity  of 
wood,  erected  it  into  a  sort  of  funeral 
pile,  set  fire  to  it,  and  danced  around 
it  to  the  music  of  a  savage  guitar. 
The  first  dance— of  peace  or  rejoicing 
— ^was  accompanied  by  the  performers 
with  a  series  of  hideous  grimaces,  and 
an  equally  hideous  noise,  intended  for 
a  song.  If  not  very  graceful,  how- 
ever, neither  was  it  alimning.  Their 
next  performance  was  of  a  different 
character.  ^^  Arming  themselves  with 
bows,  arrows,  and  weighty  clubs, 
they  again  formed  a  circle ;  but  this 
time  their  movements  were  far  more 
lively  and  wild  than  in  the  first 
dance,  and  they  struck  terrible  blows 
around  them  with  their  clubs.  Then 
suddenly  scattering  themselves,  they 
bent  their  bows,  laid  arrow  to  string, 
and  went  through  the  pantomime  of 
shooting  at  a  flying  foe,  accompanying 
the  demonstration  with  frightfully 
piercing  yells,  which  re  -  echoed 
through  the  whole  forest.  I  started 
up  in  terror,  for  I  really  believed  my- 
self surrounded  by  foes,  against  whom 
I  had  no  help  or  pi*otection.  Heartily 
glad  was  I  that  this  hideous  dance  of 
triumph  was  brought  to  a  speedy 
close,''  and  that  the  adventurous 
lady,  after  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  this  curious  day's  work,  was  at 
last  able  to  lie  down  beneath  the  leaf 
roof  of  a  wigwam,  open  at  the  sides, 
in  which  she  for  some  time  was  kept 
awake  by  apprehensions  of  a  visit 
firom  some  noiseless  snake  or  prowling 
beast  of  prey. 

Bound  the  Horn  now  went  Madame 
Ida  Pfeifier,  in  the  fine  Euglish  barque 
**  John  Renwick,''  Captain  Bell ;  and 
welh  pleased  was  she  with  the  good 
fare  and  good-humour  of  the  said 
Bell,  and  much  amused  by  his  sea- 
man's yams,  although  somewhat  vex- 
ed with  him  for  starting  a  fortnight 
later  than  he  had  pledged  himself  to 
do«  and  running  into  Santos  when  he 
1  have  gone  durect  to  Valparaiso. 


She  consoled  herself  for  this  last  delay 
by  an  excursion  np  the  country,  and 
by  diligently  adding  to  her  entomolo- 
gical collection.    She  had  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  pardoning  the  captain  an 
abominable  coat  of  oil-paint  which 
he  gave  both  to  the  inside  and  out^^ide 
of  his  ship,  during  the  last  week  of 
the  voyage,  that  the  John  Renwick 
might   look   gay  on  entering  port. 
Once  on  dry  land,  however,  she  quick- 
ly forgets  marine  disagreeables.    Of 
her  sojourn  in  Chili  she  gives  a  lively 
and  pleasant  account,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  over,  in  order  to  ac- 
company her  to  more  distant  regions. 
For  two  hundred  Spanish  dollars  she 
engaged    her    passage  by  a    Dutch 
barque,  bound  to  China  via  Tahiti. 
She  was  ill  when  she  went  on  board, 
but  she  would  not  lose  her  passa^xe- 
money,  paid  in  advance,  or  await  for 
weeks  at  Valparaiso  the  chance  of 
another  ship  for  China.      She  tried 
to  vanquish  her  complaint  by  diet 
and  abstinence,  but  in  vain ;  and  at 
last  hit  upon  the  rather  strong  re- 
medy of  taking  cold  sea-baths  in  a 
cask,  remaining  in  the  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  time.    Six  of 
these  baths  restored  her  to  health, 
and  in  spite  of  a  severe  storm,  and  of 
the  overpowering  abundance  of  ogions 
in  the  Dutch  cookery,  she  reached 
Tahiti  in  good  case.    This  was  a  few 
months  i^r  the  settlement  of  the 
Tahitian    question :    she   found   the 
town  of  Papeiti  full  of  French  troops, 
and  several  ships  of  war  in  its  har- 
bour.   Queen  Pomaree  had  just  re- 
turned from  her  refuge  in  another 
island,  and  was  in  full  enjoyment  of 
her  four-roomed  house,   her  French 
pension,  and  her  daily  dinner  at  the 
governor's  table.    The  place  was  so 
crowded,  that  officers  of  high  rank 
were  glad  to  content  themselves  with 
the  most  wretched  Indian  huts  for  a 
residence.      Poor   Madame    Pfeiffer 
went    from    door    to    door,   seeking 
quarters,  and  finding  none,  until  at 
last  she  managed  to  get  an  allotment 
of  fioor  six  feet  long  and  four  wide, 
behind  a  door  in  a  carpenter's  cottage. 
There  were  already  four  dwellers  in 
the  same  room,  the  floor  was  unboard- 
ed,  the  walls  were  mere  palisades,  of 
chair  or  bedstead  there  was  no  sign  ; 
and  for  this  execrable  accommodation 
she  was  to  pay  three  shillings  a- week 
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exorbitant  rent  in  those  lati- 
todM.    The  humility  of  her  lodging 
was  BO  obetade  to  her  presentation 
mt  oonit.    Her  first  sight  of  Pomaree 
was  at  a  ball  giren   by  Governor 
Bmat  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
Levis  Philippe — a  strange  and  not 
nDintereatinff    ball,    where    elegant 
Freach  ladies,  and  staff- officers  in 
fnll  dress,  mingled  in  the  same  dance 
with  half-naked  Indians.     ^^  Queen 
Pomaree  was  wrapped  in  a  gown,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  blouse,  of  sky-blue 
velvet,  trimmed  with  double  rows  of 
expensive  black  lace.    She  wore  large 
jasmine  flowers  in  her  ears,  a  gar- 
land in  her  hair;  in  her  hand  she 
carried   a  fine  pocket  handkerchief, 
beantifhlly  embroidered,  and  oma- 
raeated  with  broad  lace.    She  usually 
goes  barefoot,  but  for  this  evening 
she  had  forced  her  feet  into  stockings 
and  shoes.    The  entire  dress  was  a 
present  from  the  King  of  the  French/* 
At  supper  Madame  Pfeiffer  had  the 
honour  to  sit  between  the  queen's 
husband,  who  was  attired  in  a  mag- 
nificent uniform,  as  a  French  general 
— and  King  Ozonme,  the  sovereign  of 
a  neighbouring  island,  who  appeared, 
for  that   particular  occasion,   in    a 
bright  sulphur-coloured  coat.    Both 
these  illustrious  persons  had  made  a 
certain  progress  in  European  breeding, 
and  were  attentive  to  fill  their  neigli- 
bour's  glass,  offer  her  dishes,  and  the 
like.    It  seemed  the  great  ambition 
of   all  the    guests  to   ape   civilised 
manners ;   and  they  were  tolerably 
successful,  although   now  and  then 
one  or  other  of  them  committed  some 
slight  incongruity.    Madame  Pfeiffer, 
a  keen  observer,  could  detect  nothing 
worse    than    an     occasional    over- 
eagerness  after  the  champagne  bottles, 
and  the  abstraction  from  the  table, 
by  Queen  Pomaree,  of  a   plate  of 
sweetmeats,  which  she  sent  home  for 
her  private  use. 

"  As  a  woman  of  advanced  ajije," 
ftays  Madame  Pfeiffer,  with  a  candonr 
rare  in  her  sex,  "  I  may  well  be  per- 
mitted to  make  remarks  on  such 
matters.^*  The  matters  in  question 
are  the  immorality  and  dissolute 
practices  of  the  Tahitians  and  their 
French  allies ;  with  respect  to  which 
the  lady,  casting  away  prudery,  and 
availing  herself  of  the  privilege  of 
matronhood,  treats  her  readers    to 
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some  curious  anecdotes  and  revela- 
tions.    Having     obtained    fourteen 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  the  ca))- 
tain  of  her  ship,  she  was  desirous  to 
take  a  ramble  round  the  island,  and 
expected  to  obtain  the  escort  of  one 
of  the  French  officers,  many  of  whom 
were  frequently  moving  about  upon 
duty.     To   her   surprise,    however, 
every  officer  to  whom  she  applied 
made  some  excuse  or  other  for  declin- 
ing the  honour  of  her  coApany.    She 
was  totally  unable  to  account  for 
their  disobliging  conduct,  until  one 
of  them,  compassionating  her  per- 
plexity,   divulged   its    motive.     In 
Tahiti  every  Frenchman  travels  with 
a  native  mistress.    Fnlightened  as  to 
the  obstacle,  Madame  Pfeiffer  boldly 
surmounted  it,  and  accepted  her  in- 
formant's offer  to    accompany  him, 
his  fair  Tahitian  friend,  and  old  Tati, 
the  most  celebrated  chief  in  the  island, 
to  his  residence  at  Papara.    Thence 
she  made  an  expedition  on  foot  to  a 
lake  eighteen  English  miles  in  the 
interior.     The    journey   there    and 
back,  she  says,  after  mentioning  the 
distance,  may  be  conveniently  accom- 
plished in  two  days.    A  guide  had 
the  assurance  to  ask  three   dollars 
to  accompany  her,  but  by  old  Tati's 
intervention    the   demand    was    re- 
duced.     Pedestrian    expeditions    in 
Tahiti  are  fatiguing,  for  the  island  is 
rich  in  streams,  and  the  traveller  has 
frequently  to   wade    through  water 
and  tracts  of  sand.    Madame  Pfeiffer 
equipped    herself   accordingly.    Her 
dress  consisted  of  strong  men's-shoes, 
no  stockings,  trousers,  and  a  blouse 
tucked  up  to  the  hips,  in  which  light 
and  convenient,  but  not  very  feminine^ 
garb,  she  set  out,  accompanied  only 
by  her  Indian  guide,  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  May.    During  the  first 
six  miles  she  reckoned  no  less  than' 
thirty- two   rivulets,   through    which 
they  had  to  walk.    This  was  along 
the  coast  :    then  came  breakfast  — 
breadfruit  and  a  few  small  fish  at  an 
Indian  cottage— and  then  they  struck 
into  the  interior  through  wild  ravines. 
^^  A  tolerably  wide  mountain-stream, 
which  courses    through   the   hollow 
over  a  very  stony  bed,  was,  in  many 
places,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
rains,  more  than  three  feet  deep,  and 
very  rapid.    Through  this  we  had  to 
wade  sixty-two  times.    In  dangerous 
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places,  the  Indian  grasped  uiy  hand, 
and  pulled  me  after  him,  often  half 
swimming.  The  water  was  repeatedly 
above  my  hips ;  aud  as  to  getting  dry 
again,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
llie  footpath  became  momL^ntarily 
more  toil2H)me  and  dangerous.  We 
had  to  climb  over  rocks  aud  stones, 
which  were  so  covered  with  the  broad 
leaf  of  the  oputu^  that  one  never  knew 
where  to  set  one's  foot  in  safety.  I 
wounded  n)y  bauds  and  feet  badly, 
aud  frequently  fell.  It  was  truly  a 
breakneck  journey,  which  had  then 
been  accomplished  only  by  a  few 
oflScers,  and  which  assuredly  no 
woman  had  ever  uudertaken.  In 
two  i>)aces  the  ravine  was  so  narrow 
that  tliere  was  no  margin  to  the 
stream  ;  and  here  the  Indians,  duriug 
tlie  war  with  the  French,  had  thrown 
up  stone  p.irapets  five  feet  high,  as 
defences  against  their  foe,  shoukl  he 
attack  them  on  that  side.  In  eight 
hours  we  had  got  over  the  eighteen 
miles,  and  a.<H;ended  eighteen  liuudred 
feet.*^  Tiie  lake  is  small — some  eight 
hundred  feet  ia  diameter — but  of  very 
remarkable  ap|>earanee  ;  so  closely 
•encircled  by  lofty  aud  precipitous 
mountains,  that  tiicro  is  not  even  a 
footpath  between  their  base  and  its 
waters.  Its  basin  might  be  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  vulcano,  and 
basaltic  masses  in  the  neighbourhood 
strengthen  the  supposition.  Itubouuds 
in  fish.  Madame  Pfeitfer  desired  to 
cross  the  lake,  aud  told  her  guide  so. 
The  Indian  instantly  tore  down  a  few 
branches,  fastened  them  together  with 
a  kind  of  long  tough  (rrass,  laid  leaves 
upon  them,  launched  this  ap(»logy  for 
a  raft  upon  the  water,  aud  invited 
her  to  step  upon  it.  *'I  certainly  felt 
a  little  fright«'ned,"  s.iys  the  intrepiil 
Ida,  '*  but  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  show  it :  so  I  got  upon 
the  raf^,  wliich  my  guide,  swimming, 
pushed  before  him.  I  got  safely 
across  and  l»ack  a^sin,  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  did  not  ftel  very 
comfortable  during  the  passage.  The 
rafk  was  »mall,  it  was  as  much  under 
the  water  as  floating  upon  it,  there  was 
nothing  to  hold  on  by,  and  one  rL}ik(*<l 
every  moment  a  falfuvcr board.  The 
node  of  transport  is  not  to  be  rectim- 
nended  to  |N*rsons  who  cannot  swim.** 
A  cheerful  tire,  a  scanty  meal,  and  a 
bed  of  leaves,  concluded  the  day ; 


Madame  PfoifTer,  wet  and  tired, 
sleeping  soundly,  without  fear  of  muu 
or  beast.  The  Tahitians  are  peace- 
loving  and  inoffensive;  their  island 
harbours  neither  beasts  of  prey  nor 
noxious  reptiles  or  insects.  Mos- 
quitos  are  the  only  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  the  scorpions,  few  in  number, 
being  so  innocent  that  they  may 
safely  be  taken  in  the  hand. 

During  her  stay  at  Papara,  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  although,  as  already  shown, 
no  prudish  iiue  lady,  was  frequently 
shocked  by  tiie  license  of  the  scenes 

that  occurred  in  the  house  of  Mr 

(she  gives  the  names  of  no  Europeans 
in  Taihiti,  and  claims  their  gratitude 
for  her  reserve)  when  he  received  the 
visits  of  other  officers  and  their  female 
travelling  compauions.  On  such  oc- 
casions she  took  refuge  with  the 
servants,  who  certainly,  she  says, 
joked  and  laughed,  but  whose  jokes 
could  be  overheard  without  a  blush. 
Her  journey  back  to  Papeiti  was 
made,  however,  in  company  with  an 
officer  and  his  mistress,  and  the  three 
|>erformed  the  six -and- thirty  English 
miles  in  one  day,  on  foot !  A  trip  to 
the  fastness  of  Fautana,  that  extraor- 
dinarily strong  ))osition  which  the 
islanders  deemed  impregnable  until  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  filled  up 
the  remainder  of  her  sojourn  in  the 
island.  Governor  Bruat,  who  cannot 
but  have  been  slronglv  interested  bv 
her  hardihood  aud  undaunted  spirit, 
lent  her  hid  horses,  and  gave  her  as  a 
guide  a  French  serjeant  who  himself 
had  been  present  in  the  action.  The 
day  after  her  return  she  sailed  for 
China,  where,  soon  after  her  arrival, 
!*he  met,  at  Victoria,  five  of  her  coun- 
trymen—the celebrated  Gutzlaff  and 
four  other  Gennan  missionaries,  who 
were  studying  Chinese,  and  who 
dressed  themselves  h  hi  <  'hinoint^ 
with  shaven  heads  and  long  tails. 
Here  her  funds  ran  short.  She 
wanted  to  get  to  Canton,  but  could 
not  affonl  the  twelve  dollars  that  a 
hired  boat  or  a  passage  by  a  steamer 
costs.  So  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
go  by  a  little  Chinese  Jauk,  although 
strongly  dissaaded  from  such  a  pro- 
ji*ct  by  Herr  Pnstau,  a  resident  nier- 
chantl  who  declared  it  dangerous  to 
trust  herself  unprotected  amongrt 
Chinese,  but  who  (probably  ignoraut 
of  the  suto  of  her  purse)  dues  not 
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appear  to  have  offered  her  the  neces- 
sary fands  for  the  safer  and  more  ex- 
pensive conveyance.  But  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
inspired  her  with  no  fear.  ^^  I  cleaned 
my  pistols,"  she  says,   "  and  went 
quietly  on  board   the  junk  in  the 
evenluf):  of  the  12th  July.    Darkness 
and  the  heavy  rain  soon  drove  me 
below,  where  I  passed  my  time  in 
observing  my  Chinese  fellow  travel- 
lers.   The  company  was  not  particn- 
larly  select,  but  they  behaved  with 
much    propriety,    so   that   I   could 
remain  amongst  them  without  un- 
pleasantness. Someplayed  atdominos, 
whilst  others  extracted  doleful  tones 
from  a  sort  of  three- stringed  mando- 
line.   They  smoked,  and  chattered, 
and  drank  weak  sugarless  tea  out  of 
small  cups.      On    all   sides  I  was 
oiTered  this  Celestial  beverage."    Far 
from  being  molested,  the  European 
lady  experienced  both  courtesy  and 
kindness  from  the  Chinese  women  on 
boani,  as  well  as  from  the  master  of 
the  junk.    On  reaching  Canton,  she 
was  pnzzled  how  to  find  her  way  to 
the  house  of  Mr  Agassiz,  to  whom 
she  was   recommended.     She   suc- 
ceeded   in    making    the  junk- man 
understand  by  signs  that  she  had  no 
money,  and  that  he  must  take  her  to 
the  factory,  where  he  should  be  paid. 
On  her  way  thither  she  observed  that 
old  and  young  pointed  at  and  shouted 
after  her,  that  the  people  ran  out  of 
their  shops  to  look  at  her,  and  that 
many   followed    her,    so    that    she 
reached  the  factory  with  a  crowd  at 
her  heels.    When  Mr  Agassiz  beheld 
her,  accompanied  by  the  junk- man, 
and  heard    of  the  manner   of  her 
journey,  and  of  her  walk  through  the 
streets  of  Canton,  he  was   greatly 
astonished,  and  could  hardly  believe 
she  had  not  been  injured  or  assailed. 
It  was    an  unbeard-of  thing  for  a 
European  woman  to  walk  abroad  in 
Canton  with  only  a  Chinese  for  guide 
and  escort ;  and  Mr  Agassiz  declared 
her  extraordinarily  fortunate  not  to 
have  been  ill-treated  and  even  stoned, 
in  which  case  her  companion  would 
Msnredly  have  taken  to  flight  and 
left  her  to  her  fate.    Since  the  war 
with  England,  he    said,  Europeans 
were   in  worse   odour   than    ever; 
women,  espei^ally,  on  acccount  of  the 
M  Ohtaeee  prophecy  that  some  day 


the  Celestial  empire  shall  be  con- 
quered by  a  woman. 

Passing  over  the  greater  part  of 
Madame  Pfeiflfer's  second  volume, 
which  relates  chiefly  to  British  India, 
we  find  her  again  at  Benares,  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  a  countryman, 
Herr  Luitpold,  there  resident.  She 
was  now  travelling  in  company  with 
a  Mr  Lan,  having  parted,  some  time 
before,  from  Count  Bcrchthold,  where 
and  wherefore  does  not  exactly  ap- 
pear. Berchthold  seems  to  have 
been  a  travelling  companion  of  little 
energy  or  resource,  and  indeed  the 
lady  never  gets  on  so  well,  or  does 
such  bold  things,  as  when  alone.  Mr 
Lau  procured  her  a  presentation  to 
the  Rajah  of  Benares,  at  Ramnughur, 
who  received  her  with  great  kindness, 
asked  her  to  smoke  a  pipe,  which  she 
declined,  smoked  several  himself, 
chatted  with  her  through  an  inter- 
preter, dazzled  her  eyes  with  the 
brilliants  on  his  cap  and  fingers, 
regaled  her  with  sweetmeats  and 
sherbet,  and  with  a  native  dance, 
and  took  her  on  an  elephant  to  see 
his  garden  at  some  short  distance 
from  his  palace.  She  thought  very 
little  of  the  garden,  but  praised  it  to 
gratify  the  rajah,  who  seemed  exceed- 
ingly proud  of  it,  and  who  sent  her, 
the  next  day,  as  a  recompense,  per- 
haps, for  her  good  taste  in  horticul- 
ture, a  collection  of  choice  fruits — 
including  grapes  and  pomegranates^ 
great  rarities  at  that  season,  and 
which  came  from  Cabool,  a  distance 
of  seven  hundred  English  miles.  *^In 
the  palace  inhabited  by  the  rajah," 
she  informs  us,  **  no  human  being 
has  died  for  many  years  past.  The 
reason  of  this  is  the  following :  *  One 
of  the  owners  of  this  palace  once 
asked  a  brahmin  what  would  become 
jof  the  soul  of  him  who  should  die 
within  its  walls.  The  brahmin  replied 
that  it  would  ascend  to  heaven.  Ninety, 
nine  times  did  the  rajah  repeat  the 
question,  always  receiving  the  same 
answer.  But  when  he  repeated  it  for 
the  hundredth  time,  the  Brahmin  lost 
patience,  and  replied,  that  the  soul 
would  pass  into  the  body  of  an  ass. 
Since  that  day,  not  a  dweller  in  the 
palace,  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meanest  of  his  servants,  but  hnr 
out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  feels  fa  d 
nnwell,  in  dread  of  continuing  to 
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alter  death,  the  same  part  which, 
during  his  life,  he  has  perhaps  often 
admirably  enacted.  A  sarcasm  which 
we  cannot  help  considering  a  very 
nngrateful  retnm,  on  the  part  of  Mrs 
Pfeiffer,  for  the  ride  on  the  elephant, 
the  nantch  girls,  and  the  pomegranates 
of  Cabool.  By  the  dancing,  however, 
she  seems  to  have  been  slightly  im- 
pressed ;  her  interest  being  much  more 
strongly  roused  by  some  jugglers  and 
snake-charmers  she  soon  afterwards 
saw  at  Delhi.  The  conjurors  mingled 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  powders 
together,  swallowed  the  mixture,  and 
immediately  spit  it  out  again,  quite 
dry  and  sorted  in  the  diflferent  colours ; 
they  cast  down  their  eyes,  and,  on 
raising  them,  the  eyeballs  appeared 
to  be  of  gold ;  again  they  bowed  their 
heads,  and  on  again  raising  them,  the 
eyeballs  were  of  their  natural  colour, 
and  their  teeth  were  of  gold.  Others 
made  a  small  opening  in  the  skin  of 
the  body,  and  drew  from  it  an  infinite 
number  of  ells  of  thread,  sewing  silk, 
and  narrow  ribbon.  The  snake- 
tamers  held  the  reptiles  by  their  tails, 
suffering  them  to  coil  round  their 
arms,  necks,  and  bodies,  and  allowed 
great  scorpions  to  crawl  over  their 
hands. 

At  Calcutta,  Madame  Pfeiffer  had 
been  strongly  advised  not  to  go  be- 
yond Delhi,  as  the  dangers  of  the  road 
would  then  be  much  greater ;  and  her 
acquaintances  there  had  done  their 
best  to  inspire  her  with  a  wholesome 
terror  of  the  Thugs,  or  Tuggs,  as  she 
persists  in  calling  them.  Her  appre- 
hensions, however — if  any  she  enter- 
tained— diminished  greatly  during  her 
stay  at  Delhi,  where  she  was  received 
into  the  house  of  Dr  Sprenger,  chief 
of  the  college  at  that  place,  under 
whose  roof  she  found  an  amount  of 
comfort,  kindness,  and  almost  of  lux- 
ury, which  contrasted  delightfully  with 
her  previous  rough  fare  by  land  and 
water.  At  Delhi  she  was  assured 
that  the  ^^Tnggs*'  were  much  less 
numerous  than  they  had  been  ;  that 
in  India,  Europeans  were  seldom  at- 
tacked upon  the  road  ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  she  had  little  to  fear  for 
her  personal  safety.  Countless  hard- 
ships and  privations  they  did  not  con- 
ceal from  her  that  she  would  have  to 
encounter.  But  what  availed  it  to 
orge  these  as  impedhnents   to   the 


passenger  by  the  Chinese  junk,  the 
wanderer  in  Otaheitian  solitudes,  the 
guest  of  Chilian  aborigines  ?     She 
pushed  on,  in  a  bmU,  (9l  sort  of  ox- 
cart,)—  a  cheaper  conveyance  than 
camel  or  palanquin— attended  by  a 
trusty  servant  of  Dr  Sprenger's,  and 
carefully  jotting  down  in  her  journal 
all  that  she  saw  by  the  way.    For  • 
about  a  fortnight,  this  did  not  amount 
to  much  of  interest.     She  reached 
Kottah,  left  it  on  a  camel — travelling 
very  independently,  with   a    trunk, 
weighing  twenty-five  pounds,  for  sole 
b&gg&gei  ftiid,  two  days  afterwards, 
fell  in  with  the  tents  of  Captain  Bur- 
den, the  British  Resident  at  Kottah, 
who  was  on  a  journey  of  inspection 
to  the  different  military  stations.  Mrs 
Burden  had  not  seen    a   European 
woman  for  four  years  ;  it  may  be  ima- 
gined that  Madame  Pfeiffer  found  a 
hearty  welcome  both  from  her  and 
her  husband,  to  whom  Dr  Sprenger 
had  warmly  recommended  her.    Upon 
this,  and  upon  other  occasions,  she 
was  greatly  struck  by  the  mode  of 
travelling  of  the  English  officers  and 
agents   in   India.      She,    who    had 
roughed  it  for  many  thousands    of 
miles,  with  no  other  encumbrances 
than  her  little  box  and  her  double- 
barrelled  pistols — sleeping  sometimes 
in  wretched  huts,  at  others  in  the  open 
air — gazed  in  admuration  at  the  clus- 
ters of  tents  deemed  indispensable  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  ordinar}' 
family;  at  the  spacious  canvass  dwell- 
ings, divided  into  several  chambers, 
and  erected  with  wonderful  rapidity 
for  a  single  night^s  occupation ;  at  the 
quantities  of  portable  Aimiture,  car- 
pets, and  canteens ;  at  the  luxurious 
beds,  numerous  attendants,  comfort- 
able palanquins,  fine  horses,  and  deli- 
cately prepared  meals.     Not  in  the 
most  civilised  countries  of  Europe, 
she  exclaims,  is  travelling  so  luxu- 
rious and  comfortable  as  in  India.    On 
parting,  after  a  few  hours*  stay,  from 
Captain  and  Mrs  Burden,  they  offered 
her  a  palanquin  and  bearers,  as  an 
easier  way  of  pursuing  her  journey  ; 
but  she  never  liked  palanquins — she 
had  a  European  woman's  prejudice 
against  using  human  beings  as  beasts 
of  burthen — and  she  declined  the  kind 
offer,  protesting  herself  accustomed 
to  her  camel's   abominable  jolting, 
and  that  she  enjoyed  the  more  exten- 
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fiive  view  she  obtained  from  his  back. 
So  she  jogged  on,  marching  twelve 
hours  a-day,  sleeping  in  all  manner 
of  wretched  places,  to  Indorc,  where 
she  was  most  kindly  received  bj  Mr 
Hamilton,  the  British  Resident,  to 
whom  she  had  letters,  and  who  paid 
her  every  attention,  notwithstanding, 
she  says,  that  she  had  little  baggage, 
only  one  servant,  and  shabby  travel- 
faded  clothes.  At  his  honse  (or  rather 
palace)  she  made  acquaintance  with 
all  the  European  population  of  Indore, 
consisting  of  three  families,  and  was 
regaled,  to  her  surprise  and  delight, 
with  German  airs  played  by  an  excel- 
lent band,  led  by  a  T^rolese  named 
Naher,  whose  wife  shed  tears  of  joy 
on  beholding  a  countrywoman — for 
the  first  time  in  fifteen  years.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  steadily  Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer  pursues  her  toilsome 
journey.  She  is  evidently  keenly 
sensible  to  the  delightful  change  from 
bivouacs,  camel-ba^,  and  coarse  and 
often  insufficient  nourishment,  to  the 
repose  and  comforts  of  the  British  re- 
sidences; and  yet,  unless  there  be 
objects  of  interest  to  visit — sueh  as 
she  deems  it  her  duty,  as  an  observant 
and  knowledge- seeking  traveller,  not 
to  leave  unexamined — she  never  can 
be  induced  to  linger.  She  has  a  per- 
fect mania  for  locomotion,  and  might 
have  adopted,  as  a  motto  for  her  book, 
the  line  from  the  old  German  Wan- 
derlied — 

<*£■  trcibt   in    der    Ferae    mich    m'ichtig 
hinaiiB.''* 

Indore  must  have  seemed  to  her  a 
very  Capua  in  the  wilderness.  With 
the  kindest  and  most  generous  hospi- 
tality, Mr  Hamilton  gave  her  apart- 
ments in  his  residence,  ("a  spacious 
and  beautiful  building  in  the  Italian 
style,)  provided  her  with  a  female 
attendant,  presented  her  to  the  native 
queen  and  prince,  and  himself  showed 
her  whatever  was  worth  seeing  in  the 
place.  It  must  have  required  some 
resolution  to  quit  all  these  pleasant 
things  in  forty-eight  hours — the  ex- 
tent of  her  sojourn  at  Indore.  Having 
done  all  in  his  power  to  make  her 
stay  pleasant,  Mr  Hamilton,  when  he 
saw  her  resolved  to  depart,  did  his 
utmost  to  speed  her  on  her  way, 
making  a  bargain  for  her  with  a 
bullock  cart,  (which  she  took  in  pre- 


ference to  camels,  as  far  less  fatiguing,) 
sketching  out  her  route,  providing  her 
with  letters,  sending  a  servant  and  a 
sepoy  to  escort  her,  and  even  asking 
her  if  she  were  sufficiently  in  funds. 
** Doing  all  this,"  she  says,  "in  so 
amiable  a  manner,  that  I  really  knew 
not  whether  I  was  most  grateful  for 
the  services  themselves,  or  the  kindli- 
ness with  which  they  were  proffered." 
And  on  arriving  at  her  first  halting 
place,  the  village  of  Simarola,  the 
road  to  which  lay  between  beautiful 
palm  ridges,  and  through  richly  cul- 
tivated land,  she  found  a  comfortable 
and  well-provided  tent,  which  Mr 
Hamilton  had  sent  forward,  to  secure 
her  a  pleasing  surprise  and  a  good 
night^s  quarters. 

Ten  days  after  this  agreeable  episode 
in  her  wanderings,  Madame  Pfeiffer 
halted  for  a  day  at  Roja,  to  visit  the 
celebrated  temples  of  Elora,  near  that 
ancient  Indian  city,  and  with  this 
object  got  on  horseback  early  in  the 
morning  after  her  arrival.  Her  day, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  spent  in 
a  more  active  manner  than  in  the 
inspection  of  pagan  altars  and  idols. 
*^  Scarcely  had  I  passed  throueh  the 
town- gate,"  she  says,  "  when  I  saw 
several  Europeans,  sitting  upon  ele- 
phants, coming  from  the  bungalow 
outside  the  town.  We  met,  stopped, 
and  entered  into  conversation.  The 
gentlemen  were  on  their  way  to  look 
after  a  tiger,  of  whose  whereabout 
they  had  intelligence,  and  they  invited 
me,  if  the  nature  of  the  hunt  did  not 
deter  me,  to  accompany  them.  I  was 
greatly  pleased  at  this  invitation,  and 
soon  I  found  myself  perched  on  one 
of  the  elephants,  in  a  great  box,  two 
feet  high,  in  which  there  were  already 
two  gentlemen  and  a  native  —  the 
latter's  occupation  being  to  load  the 
guns.  They  gave  me  a  large  knife, 
that  I  might  defend  myself  in  case 
the  tiger  should  spring  too  high  and 
attain  the  edge  of  the  box.  Thus 
equipped,  we  moved  towards  the  line 
of  small  hills,  and  in  a  few  hours* 
time  had  arrived  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  tiger's  lair,  when  sud- 
denly our  attendants  exclaimed  in  a 
low  voice,  Bach,  bach  I  (tiger,)  and 
pointed  with  their  fingers  to  an  ad- 
jacent thicket.  A  pair  of  fiery  eyes 
were  gleaming  amongst  the  boshes; 
but  I  had  scarcely  observed  them  wImbl 
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shots  were  fired.  Strack  by  several 
btlls,  aod  mad  with  fnrj,  the  beast 
rdshed  oat  upon  ns  with  sach  tre- 
mendous leaps,  that  I  thonght  he  coald 
not  fail  to  reach  our  box  and  seize 
one  of  ns  as  a  victim.  It  was  a 
terrifying  spectacle,  and  my  fears 
were  still  further  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  second  tiger ;  I  carried 
so  bold  a  countenance,  however,  that 
none  of  the  gentlemen  had  the  least 
suspicion  how  frightened  I  really  was. 
Shot  followed  shot;  the  elephants 
skilfhlly  defended  their  trunks  by 
raising  or  contracting  them.  After 
half  an  hour*s  hot  fight  we  remained 
the  conquerors,  and  the  slain  tigers 
were  triumphantly  despoiled  of  their 
beautiful  skins.  The  hunters  were  so 
kind  as  to  offer  me  one  as  a  present, 
but  I  declined  it,  as  I  could  not  post- 
pone my  journey  long  enough  for  it 
to  be  dried  and  prepared.  They 
praised  my  intrepidity,  and  added  that 
this  kind  of  sport  was  very  dangerous 
if  the  elephant  were  not  perfectly  well 
trained.  He  must  not  be  in  the  least 
afraid  of  the  tiger,  nor  stir  from  the 
spol ;  for  if  he  ran  away,  the  persons 
on  his  back  were  liable  to  be  knocked 
off  by  the  limbs  of  trees,  and  to  fall  a 
prey  to  the  bloodthirsty  brute." 

After  some  stay  at  Bombay,  Ma- 
dame Pfeiflfer  was  about  to  sail  for 
Bassora  in  an  Arab  vessel,  when  she 
was  informed  that,  within  a  few  days, 
a  small  steamer  would  make  its  first 
voyage  to  that  port.  Its  departure, 
however,  was  so  long  postponed,  that 
she  began  to  think  she  should  have 
done  better  to  have  intrusted  herself 
to  the  Arabs ;  and  when  at  last,  on 
the  23d  April,  the  forty  horse- power 
boat  ''  Sir  Charles  Forbes "  left  the 
harbour  of  Bombay,  it  was  with  little 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  voyage,  so 
far  as  she  was  concerned.  The  vessel 
had  but  two  cabins,  both  of  which 
had  been  long  engaged,  and  was  over- 
loaded with  crew  and  passengers,  the 
latter  chiefly  Persians,  Mahomedans, 
and  Arabs.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  persons  were  on  board  this  little 
boat,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
cross  the  deck  without  stumbling  over 
chests  and  boxes,  or  treading  upon 
hands  and  feet.  Madame  Ffeiffer, 
who  by  this  time  was  a  thorough 
good  forager,  with  as  sharp  an  eye  for 
the  material   comforts   as   any  old 


soldier,  managed  to  secure  for  herself 
the  best  place  on  the  whole  deck — 
nay,  a  better  place  even  than  the 
smaller  cabin,  where  her  only  Euro- 
pean fellow-passenger  conld  hanlly 
sleep  of  nights  for  heat  and  vermin. 
She  established  herself  under  the 
captain's  dining  table,  which  was 
screwed  down  to  the  quarterdeck,  and 
thus  obtained  shelter  and  safety  from 
being  trampled  upon.  She  left  Bom- 
bay somewhat  unwell,  and  suffered 
for  ^\t  days  of  the  voyage  with  an 
attack  of  bilious  fever,  which  i-endcrcd 
it  painful  and  irksome  to  her  to  aban- 
don at  meal-times  her  lair  beneath 
the  table,  to  make  room,  she  says,  for 
the  legs  of  the  diners.  *^  I  took  no 
drugs,  indeed  I  never  carry  such 
things  with  me,  (mark  this,  ye  British 
lovers  of  periodical  pills,  who  stur  not 
without  your  medicine-chest,)  but 
left  my  cure  to  a  kind  Providence 
and  my  own  good  constitution.  A 
much  more  dangerous  disease  than 
mine  exhibited  itself  on  the  third  day 
of, the  voyage — the  small-pox  was 
raging  in  the  chief  cabin,  wliich  had 
been  engaged  by  some  rich  Persians 
for  their  wives  and  children.  Eighteen 
women  and  seven  children  were  there 
crowded  together.  They  had  far  less 
room  than  negroes  in  a  slave  ship,  the 
air  they  breathed  was  in  the  highest 
degree  infected,  and  it  was  forbidden 
them  to  come  upon  deck  amongst  the 
men .  We  deck  -  passengers  were  y^ry 
uneasy  lest  the  contagion  should 
spread  over  the  whole  ship.  The 
disease  had  broken  ont  amongst  the 
children  before  they  came  on  board ; 
but  nobody  coold  know  that,  for  the 
women  were  broaght  on  board  late  at 
night,  thickly  veiled,  and  wrapped  in 
great  mantles,  under  which  they  car- 
ried the  children.  Not  till  the  third 
day,  when  one  of  the  children  died, 
were  we  aware  of  the  risk  we  ran.*' 
The  disease  abated  aAer  three  deaths, 
and  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
crowded  harem  in  the  chief  cabin. 
Madame  Pfeiffer  gives  an  amusing 
acconnt  of  the  landing  of  the  Persian 
women.  **  Had  they  been  beauties  of 
the  first  order,  princesses  from  the 
sultanas  harem,  greater  precautions 
could  not  have  b^n  taken  to  secure 
them  from  the  gaae  of  male  eyes. 
Thanks  to  my  sex,  I  bad  bad  several 
peepa  into  toe  cabin;  amongst  the 
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irhole  eighteen  women,  there  was 
BOt  one  oandsome.  Their  hnsbands 
stationed  themsdyes  in  two  ranks, 
extending  from  the  cabin  stairs  to 
the  gangway,  and  held  great  cloths 
stretched  ont,  forming  in  this  way 
morabie  walls,  impenetrable  to  the 
Tiaw.  One  after  the  other  the  women 
ascended  from  the  cabin ;  they  were  so 
completely  shrouded  that  they  had  to 
be  led  like  blind  persons.  As  they 
eame  on  deck  they  squatted  down 
between  the  walls,  waiting  till  all 
were  assembled ;  then  the  whole  pro- 
cession, namely,  the  movable  \nills 
and  the  beanties  hidden  behind  them, 
set  itself  in  motion,  step  by  step. 
The  scrambling  down  the  narrow 
gangway  into  the  carefuUy-cnrtained 
boat  was  really  a  pitiable  sight — first 
one  stnmbled,  then  another,  and  the 
whole  operation  lasted  upwards  of  an 
hour." 

In  Bagdad,  whither MadamePfeiffer 
proceeded  from  Bassora,  in  an  armed 
English  steamer,  the  Nitocrls,  she 
deemed  it  advisable  to  assume  the 
dress  of  the  country,  the  little  fez  and 
tnrban,  and  the  voluminous  tsar — a 
robe  which  envelopes  the  whole  per- 
son, and  which  she,  accustomed,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  semi-masculine  attire, 
found  most  inconvenient.  In  this 
garb,  however,  she  could  ramble  un- 
impeded about  the  city.  Amongst 
other  places  into  which  she  made 
her  inquisitive  way,  was  the  pasha's 
summer  harem — a  handsome  modem 
bnilding,  with  lofty  windows  in  the 
European  style,  standing  in  a  small 
flower-garden,  which  in  its  turn  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  fruit-garden. 
The  fifteen  odalisques  who  dwelt 
therein,  expected  her  visit,  and  had 
made  preparations  for  her  reception. 
They  were  richly  dressed,  and  had 
fine  eyes,  but  their  countenances  were 
neither  noble  nor  expressive.  They 
laughed,  gossiped,  and  romped,  till 
their  visitor  was  almost  abashed ; 
then  came  an  excellent  meal,  whose 
cookery  Madame  Pfeiffer  highly  ap- 
proyed,  althongh,  in  lien  of  forks,  she 
was  fain  to  use  her  fingers;  then 
pipes  were  brought  in,  and  strong 
coffiBe,  hi  cnps  which  fitted  into  little 
folden  goblets,  enriched  with  pearls 
and  torqnoises.  The  greatest  fami- 
liarity prevailed  between  the  ladies  of 
the  harem  and  their  servants;  they 
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all  lounged  and  smoked  together  on 
the  same  sofas ;  the  manners  of  all 
were  the  same ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence consisted  in  dress  and  ornament. 
They  were  little  on  their  guard  before 
their  guest,  who  departed  greatly 
scandalised  by  the  license  of  their 
conduct  and  conversation.  This  visit, 
and  another  which  she  made  to  one 
of  the  public  baths  for  women,  con- 
vinced her  that  the  strict  decorum 
observed  in  all  public  places  in  Bag- 
dad is  anything  but  a  correct  standai'd* 
whereby  to  measure  the  morality  of 
its  inhabitants. 

The  most  remarkable  and  dangerous 
portion  of  Madame  Pfeiffer's  travels 
was  yet  to  come.  From  Bagdad  her 
proposed  route  was  to  Ispahan.  Bnfr 
a  Persian  prince,  Il-Hany-Ala-Culy- 
Mirza — a  handsome  young  man  withr 
whom  she  became  acquainted  during 
her  rambles  on  the  shores  of  the 
Tigris,  who  had  for  a  wife  the  love- 
liest creature  she  had  yet  seen  in  any 
harem,  and  who  possessed  nargilehs 
so  magnificently  jewelled  that  she 
could  not  refuse  to  smoke  out  of  them 
—sent  to  his  German  friend,  on  the- 
eve  of  her  departure,  intelligence  thafr 
modified  her  plans.  He  had  received 
bad  news  from  his  country :  the 
governor  of  Ispahan  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  the  whole  province  was  in 
a  state  of  insurrection.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  Persia  from  Bagdad,  and  she 
therefore  resolved  to  go  north  to 
Mossul,  and  thence  shape  her  course 
according  to  events.  To  get  to  Mossu) 
safely  and  without  heavy  expense,  it 
was  necessary  to  join  a  caravan ;  and 
she  requested  Svroboda,  a  Hungarianr 
at  Bagdad,  to  look  ont  for  a  trusty 
caravan -leader.  She  was  strongly 
advised  not  to  risk  herself  alone 
amongst  the  Arabs,  but  to  take  at 
least  one  servant  with  her ;  but  the 
state  of  her  purse  would  not  permil 
this,  and,  moreover,  she  had  begun  to 
understand  the  Arab  character,  and 
she  felt  confidence  in  them.  The 
rate  of  travelling  was  certainly  cheap 
enough.  The  distance  is  three  hun- 
dred English  miles ;  the  time  requured, 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  on  horse 
or  muleback,  and  marching  by  night 
in  the  hot  season.  She  paid  fifteen 
shillings  for  a  mule  to  carry  herself 
and  baggage,  and  the  animaPs  forage* 
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was  supplied  to  ber.    ^^  At  five  in  the 
afternoon/*  says  this  intrepid  lady, 
^*  I  set  oat  npon  a  fortnight's  journey 
over  deserts  and  steppes,  a  journey 
fall  of  hardships  and  dangers,  without 
the  slightest  convenience,  shelter,  or 
safeguard.   I  travelled  like  the  poorest 
Arab,  and  must,  like  him,  make  up 
my  mind  to  endure  the  burning  sun, 
to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  with 
the  addition,  at  most,  of  a  handful  of 
dates  or  a  cucumber,  and  to  take  the 
parched  and  glowing  earth  for  my 
only  couch.    .    .    My  little  trunk, 
and  a  basket  with  bread  and  other 
trifles,  were  put  in  two  sacks  and 
thrown    across    the    mule's    back ; 
my  cloak  and  cushion  made  a  soft 
and  convenient  seat ;  mounting  was 
the  worst  part  of  the  business,  as 
there  was  no  stirrup.     Our  caravan 
was   small :    six-and-twenty   mules 
and   horses,    most    of   them   laden 
with  merchandise,  and  twelve  Arabs, 
of  whom  five  went  on  foot    At  a 
few  miles    from   the   town,  several 
other   travellers  joined    us ;  mostly 
traders    with    laden    beasts.     Our 
numbers    varied  every  evening,    as 
there  were  constantly  some  persons 
leaving  and  others  joining  us.    Often 
we  had  shocking  rabble  amongst  us, 
people  whom  I  feared  more  than  any 
robbers.    It  not  un frequently  happens 
that  thieves  join  these  caravans,  in 
hopes    of    finding   opportunities    to 
exercise  their    calling.''     The    first 
night  they  rode  ten  hours,  halting  at 
a  dirty  sort  of  chan,  in  the  middle  of 
a  small  village.  Madame  Pfeifier  went 
out   foraging:  milk  and  three  eggs, 
and  her  leathern  bottle  full  of  water 
from  the  Tigris,  were  the  result  of 
ber  perquisitions  in  the  neighbouring 
huts.      Poor  as   the  provcnd   was, 
after  a  hard  night's  ride,  and  uncom- 
fortable as  was  the  accommodation, 
she  would  gladly  have  had  as  good 
the  day  aAer,  when  she  found  her- 
self bivouacking  in  the  merciless  sun- 
rays,  in  an  open  field,  with  a  doth 
thrown  over  two  sticks,  for  sole  and 
most  imperfect  shelter.    Various  were 
ber    vicissitudes,  both  of  diet    and 
lodging,  during   this   nncomfortable 
joomey.      At  one  little  village — the 
native  place  of  their  guide— the  cara- 
van halted  two  days.    ''The    first 
day  I  had  mnch  to  endnre;  all  the 
women  of  the  neighboorfaood  came  to 


stare  at  the  stranger.    They  began 
by  examining  my  clothes,  then  they 
wanted  to  remove  my  turban,  and  at 
last  became  so  intrusive  and  annoy- 
ing, that  I  could  only  get  rid  of  them 
by  energetic  demonstration.  Suddenly 
seizing  one  of  them  by  the  arm,  I 
turned  her  out  of  the  hut.    This  I 
did  so  quickly  that  she  was  outside 
the  door  before  she  knew  it,  and  I 
made  signs  to  the  others  that  I  should 
serve  them  in  the  same  way.    Pro- 
bably they    took  me  to    be  much 
stronger  than  I  was,  for   they  all 
retfred.    Then  I  drew  a  line  upon 
the  ground,  and  forbade  them  to  cross 
it,  and  in  this  also  I  was  obeyed." 
Towards  evening,  to  her  great  de- 
light, she  saw  a  kettle  with  mutton 
in  it  set  upon  the  fire.    Bread,  dates, 
and  encumbers  had  been  her  only 
food  for  eight  days,  and  she  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  a  hot  and  nourish- 
ing meal.     The  mode  of  preparation 
considerably    damped  her   appetite. 
The  guide's  mother  soaked  a  quantity 
of  onions  and  some  small  red  grain 
in  water ;  then,  with  her  dirty  hands, 
mixed  and  crushed  them  together, 
put  some  of  the  grain  in  her  mouth, 
chewed  it   and  returned   it  to  the 
mess,  strained  the  whole  through  a 
dirty  rag,  and  poured  this  precious 
sauce    over    the    simmering    sheep. 
Madame  Pfeifier  inwardly  vowed  to 
have  nothing  to  say  to  so  abominable 
a  brew.      But  when  the  stew  was 
taken  off  the  fire,  the  odour  emitted 
was  so  fragrant  to  ber  bangry  nos- 
trils that  she  relented,  and  began  to 
think  of  how  many  messes  she  had 
partaken  that  were'not  an  iota  better 
than  this  one.    The  difference  con- 
sisted in  her  presence  at  the  cookery. 
She  shut  her  eyes  and  put  in  her 
spoon,  felt  greatly  comforted  by  the 
repast,  and  looked  anxiously  for  such 
another  upon  the  following  evening. 
But  An\k  are  not  so  extravagant. 
Bread  and  gherkins,  without  salt,  oil 
or  vinegar,  composed  the  next  day's 
meagre  meal.    After  which  the  cara- 
van proceeded  on  ita  way,  and,  cross- 
ing the  renowned  plain  of  Arbehi, 
reached  Mossol  without  other  incident 
worthy  of  note.   It  was  the  beginning 
of  July.    The  beat  was  so  terrible, 
that  in  Mossol  several  persons  died 
of  it  during  ber  stay;   and  it  even 
affected    dmnestic    fowb|    as    they 
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testified  bj  their  gaping  beaks  and 
expanded  wings.  Daring  the  whole 
journey  she  had  never  taken  oif  her 
clothes  or  changed  her  linen,  had 
eaten  meat  but  twice,  and  passed 
half  her  time  on  the  road.  Never- 
theless, she  reached  Mossul  fresh  and 
in  good  spirits. 

*^  From  Mossnl  I  could  at  last  ven- 
ture— certainly  not  without  consider- 
able danger,  but  yet  with  a  possibility 
of  success — ^upon  the  much  desired 
journey  to  Persia.  I  sought  a  cara- 
van going  to  Tabriz.  Unfortunately 
I  found  none  going  the  whole  way, 
and  must  therefore  content  myself 
with  making  the  journey  piecemeal 
and  circuitously ;  an  arrangement 
which  was  so  much  the  more  dis- 
advantageous, that,  as  I  was  assured, 
I  should  not  meet  a  single  European 
upon  the  road.  Nevertheless  I  risked 
it  Mr  Rassam  (the  English  vice- 
consul)  made  a  bargain  for  me  for  the 
journey  to  Ravandus,  and  provided 
me  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
one  of  the  natives  at  that  place.  I 
wrote  down  quite  a  little  lexicon  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  words,  and  set 
out  upon  the  12th  July,  not  without 
some  apprehensions  as  to  the  fortunate 
issue  of  my  expedition.  On  this  ac- 
count I  despatched  my  papers  to 
Europe  before  starting,  so  that  if  I 
were  plundered  or  killed,  my  sons 
might  at  least  get  my  journal."  This 
precaution  delayed  the  publication  of 
the  book  before  us.  The  notes  of  the 
journey  through  Hindostan  to  Mossul 
wandered  about  the  world  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  before  they 
again  reached  their  writer^s  hands. 

Ali,  the  leader  of  the  caravan  to 
Ravandus,  was  a  cut-throat  looking 
Arab,  clad  in  rags.  By  this  time 
Madame  Pfeiffer  must  have  been 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  villanous 
physiognomies;  nevertheless  she  was 
staggered  by  his,  and  would  scarcely 
have  risked  herself  with  him,  but  for 
the  assurances  she  received  of  his 
trustworthiness.  The  caravan  con- 
sisted of  three  Kurds,  no  better  look- 
ing than  Ali,  a  few  traders,  and  a 
pi^m — apparently  the  most  pros- 
perous of  the  party,  and  who  had  two 
servants.  After  a  few  hours*  march 
they  crossed  the  line  of  hillocks,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Kurdistan,  and  soon  after- 


wards halted  at  a  cluster  of  ruined 
huts.  As  usual,  Madame  Pfeiffer 
showed  herself  an  old  campaigner. 
^^I  hastened  immediately  into  the  best 
of  the  huts  to  get  a  good  place,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  one  where 
the  roof  still  kept  out  the  sun;  this 
place,  however,  the  pilgrim,  who 
presently  hobbled  in  after  me,  seemed 
disposed  to  dispute.  I  threw  my 
cloak  upon  the  ground,  seated  myself 
upon  it,  and  stirred  not  from  the 
spot,  well  knowing  that  no  Mussul- 
man will  use  violence  towards  a 
woman,  even  though  she  be  a  Chris- 
tian. And  so  it  proved :  he  left  mo 
my  place,  and  went  grumbling  away." 
It  seems  that  at  this  period  of  her 
travels  Madame  Pfeiffer  (perhaps 
from  the  difficulty  of  i*eceiving  re- 
mittances in  regions  so  remote  as  she 
had  now  for  some  time  been  wander- 
ing through)  was  very  much  strait- 
ened for  money.  At  any  rate  she 
left  Mossul  with  dry  bread  for  sole 
stores,  and  was  indebted  to  a  friendly 
fellow-traveller  for  some  slight  amend- 
ment of  her  fare.  Early  on  the  second 
night^s  march,  there  was  an  alarm 
from  robbers.  Kurdistan  is  ill-famed 
in  this  respect.  Six  sturdy  fellows, 
armed  with  cudgels,  sprang  suddenly 
from  behind  the  com  that  lay  cut  in 
heaps  by  the  roadside,  and  seized  the 
horses*  bridles.  **I  was  persuaded 
we  had  fallen  in  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  exulted  in  having  left 
behind  me  at  Mossul  my  papers  and 
the  treasures  I  had  collected  in 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  The  baggage 
I  had  with  me  was  easy  to  replace. 
Whilst  this  passed  through  my  mind, 
however,  one  of  our  party  jumped  off 
his  horse,  collared  an  assailant,  thrust 
a  loaded  pistol  into  his  face,  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him.  The  effect 
was  miraculous  ;  the  highwaymen  let 
go  our  bridles,  and  strife  was  ex- 
changed for  a  peaceable  conversation, 
which  ended  by  their  showing  us  a 
good  camping  place  and  receiving  in 
return  a  trifling  trinhgddy  This 
was  a  lucky  escape,  but  they  were  in 
a  region  where  robbers  abound,  and 
had  frequent  alarms,  more  or  less 
well-founded.  On  the  14th  July  they 
started  at  two  in  the  morning,  and 
idfter  proceeding  a  short  distance, 
left  the  plain  and  entered  a  n<(V\4V^ 
magnificent  mouulaAH  ^«i&%.    k>arCL- 
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liant  moon  lighted  them  on  their  way, 
or  it  wonld  have  been  impossible  to 
adrahce  along  the  dangerous  path, 
which  led  them  over  loose  stones, 
amidst  fallen  masses  of  rock,  and  by 
the  brink  of  precipices,  at  whose  foot 
roared  and  splashed,  in  a  snccession 
of  cascades,  a  furious  mountain  stream. 
Tbeur  sure-footed  beasts  scrambled  for 
a  while,  like  izards,  over  the  slippery 
rocks ;  then  heavy  clouds  covered  the 
moon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  halt 
and  remain  motionless  till  daylight. 
A  few  steps,  taken  in  the  darkness, 
might  have  consigned  them  to  a 
horrible  death.  With  the  dawn 
they  pushed  forwards,  —  mountains 
on  ev^ry  side,  a  snowy  peak  in 
the  background.  They  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  pass  of  All- Bag.  They 
moved  on  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  *'  A  short  distance  before  reach- 
ing the  plateau,  we  remarked  in  seve- 
ral places  small  spots  of  blood,  which 
at  first  no  one  heeded,  for  they  might 
have  been  left  by  some  horse  or  mule 
that  had  injured  itself  against  a  stone. 
Soon,  however,  we  came  to  a  place 
which  was  covered  with  large  blood- 
stains. This  sight  filled  us  with 
great  horror.  With  anxious  glances 
we  sought  the  cause  of  these  ominous 
traces,  and  presently  discovered,  in 
the  depths  below,  two  human  bodies. 
One  of  these  hung  scarcely  a  hundred 
feet  below  ns,  on  a  projection  of  the 
cliff;  the  other  had  rolled  further 
down,  and  was  half  hidden  by  a 
rock.  We  buried  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible firom  this  firightfiil  scene  of 
murder;  many  days  eiapaed  before 
I  could  preveat  my  Benory  from 
dwelling  on  it.**  This  tragical  inci- 
dent occurred  within  a  short  distance 
of  Ravandas,  a  little  town  on  the  top 
of  an  isolated  rock,  with  mountains 
all  around.  Madame  Pfeiffer  had 
hoped  to  find  there  something  like 
dvilisation,  and  some  of  the  comforts 
of  which  she  stood  greatly  in  need 
after  her  fatiguing  six  dajrs*  march. 
Disappointment  awaited  her.  All 
conducted  her  to  Mansur,  the  mer- 
chant to  whom  she  had  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  the  English  vice- 
consul.  Mansur,  who  was  the  first 
merchant  in  the  place,  was  seated  in 
a  dark  den,  and  took  a  quarter  of  an 
'  to  read  the  few  lines  she  prc- 
icd  to  him.    Then  he  said  Salam 


— ^meaning,  **  thou  art  welcome,'*  and 
repeated  it  many  times;  and  gave 
her  a  breakfast  of  bread,  sheep's- 
mUk  cheese,  and  melons,  all  mingled 
together.  Conversation  was  iinpos* 
sible,  save  by  signs — he  speaking  no 
European,  she  no  Asiatic  languages. 
He  made  her  understand  that,  being 
a  bachelor,  he  could  not  receive  her 
into  his  house,  but  he  would  take  her 
to  that  of  one  of  his  relatives.  There 
she  vainly  sought  a  quiet  place  for  a 
change  of  dress  and  much  needed 
ablution.  She  was  hunted  from  nook 
to  nook  by  the  inquisitive  ladies  of 
Ravandus ;  she  found  every  room 
filthy,  and  trembled  for  fear  of  scor- 
pions— her  constant  bugbear,  although 
during  her  whole  travels  she  never 
saw  but  two  specimens  of  that  ob- 
noxious creeping  thing.  How  gladly 
would  she  have  taken  a  bath!  A 
woman  offered  to  prepare  one ;  boiled 
water,  and  bade  her  follow — into  the 
cowhouse.  There  she  was  to  stand 
npon  a  stone,  and  have  the  hot  water 
poured  over  her,  whilst  the  entire 
female  community  stood  around  to 
witness  the  operation.  She  preferred 
remaining  unbathed.  Poor  Mansur 
did  what  he  could,  but  that  was  not 
much ; — Ravandus  is  a  place  of  little 
resource.  He  took  care  that  she  was 
well  fed,  according  to  the  savage 
notions  of  that  conntry,  where  the 
bill  of  fare  is  extremely  limited,  and 
the  cookery  far  from  delicate.  And 
he  did  his  best  to  find  a  caravan  with 
which  she  might  continue  her  journey. 
After  four  days*  waiting,  Ali  came  to 
her  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
he  was  going  seventy  miles  further 
witli  a  load  of  goods.  Mansur  filled 
her  wallet  with  provisions,  gave  her 
a  letter  to  a  Persian  friend  of  his, 
through  whose  residence  she  was  to 
pass,  and  the  next  day  at  sunset  she 
was  again  upon  the  road. 

A  very  strong  interest  runs  through 
the  whole  of  that  portion  of  Madame 
Pfeiffer's  third  volume. which  com- 
prises her  journey  from  Mossul  to 
the  Russian  frontier.  In  every  page 
there  is  something  to  amuse  or  to 
wonder  at.  It  seems  inconceivable 
that  she  should  have  passed  safely 
through  such  a  climate  and  country, 
through  such  wild  people  and  count- 
less perils.  Her  having  done  so  is 
attributable  to  coolness,  judgment. 
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and  deciflioo,  sacb  as  are  rareljr  foand 
combined  either  in  man  or  woman, 
and  to  her  extraordinary  tact  in 
aocommodating  her  conduct  to  cir- 
Gonutances.  She  has  an  intnitive 
perception  when  to  be  hamble  and 
when  haughty  —  when  to  appeal  to 
pity,  and  when  to  cany  things  with 
the  bigh  hand,  and  use  pistol  and 
horsewhip.  At  Raid,  the  wretched 
remains  of  a  mouldering  fortress,  two 
days  beyond  Ravandas,  she  evaded  a 
demand  for  her  passport  by  pretend- 
ing not  to  comprehend  it,  and  fairly 
disconcerted  and  drove  away  the 
Persian  officer  and  his  armed  party. 
In  almost  every  village  on  the  road, 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  flocked 
around  her,  molesting  her  with  their 
curiosity.  Being  pressed  upon  at 
Raid  by  a  mob  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, she  dispersed  them,  alone  and 
unsupported,  by  a  moderate  applica- 
iion  of  her  riding-whip.  Then  she 
walked  down  to  the  river  to  wash 
^er  feet :  a  lad  followed  and  pelted 
her,  but  she  took  no  notice,  and  he 
presently  left  her  quiet.  It  was  an 
anxious  journey,  even  when  she  had 
escort.  But  when  All  left  her  for  the 
second  time,  she  rode  on  alone, 
^weary  of  waiting  for  caravans,)  witli 
but  a  single  guide,  and  in  defiance 
of  prophecies  concerning  robbers  and 
•cut-throats.  She  ardently  desired  to 
get  to  Ouroomia,  where  she  would 
nnd  an  establishment  of  American 
missionaries;  and  she  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  arrive  there  without  acci- 
dent, although  at  one  time  she  ex- 
pected something  disagreeable,  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  dispute  with 
her  guide.  She  made  him  ride  in 
front,  however,  she  coolly  informs  us, 
kept  her  eye  upon  all  his  movements 
and  her  hand  upon  her  pistol,  and 
soon  fell  in  with  a  large  caravan, 
whose  company  relieved  her  from 
apprehensions.  At  Ouroomia,  as  at 
every  place  she  had  passed  through 
since  Bagdad,  she  was  urged  not  to 
proceed  alone,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  admitted  that  she  had  got  over 
the  most  perilous  portion  of  the  jour- 
ney. The  missionaries  (of  the  result 
of  whose  labours,  by  the  bye,  she 
gives  but  a  discouraging  account) 
prevailed  with  her  to  hire  an  escort 
when  crossing  some  mountains  of 
«vil  repute  on  the  road  to  Tabriz. 


But  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  she 
had  run  awaited  her  in  the  valley 
beyond.  She  was  assailed  by  robbers, 
who  seized  her  baggage.  For  some 
time  past  she  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  poor  pilgrim,  whose  ex- 
penses were  paid  by  missionaries  and 
consuls,  and  who  travelled  without  a 
purse.  Her  guide,  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  this  story,  repeated  it 
to  the  robbers ;  she  herself,  mistrust- 
ing the  efficacy  of  her  pistol  against 
such  overpowering  numbers,  put  on 
her  most  piteous  and  beseeching  look, 
and  the  bandits  not  only  left  her 
baggage  untouched,  but  offered  her 
water — a  scarcity  in  those  vaUeys — 
and  wished  her  a  good  journey. 

At  Tabriz,  the  second  city  of 
Persia,  but  considered  a  finer  place 
than  the  capital,  we  shall  make  our 
last  pause  in  the  pleasant  companion- 
ship of  Madame  Pfeiffer.  She  reached 
it  at  a  rather  unfavourable  moment, 
in  August,  the  month  of  fasts,  when 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  nothing  is 
eaten,  no  one  leaves  the  house,  visits 
and  parties  are  suspended,  and  prayer 
is  the  sole  employment  of  all.  She  had 
to  thank  the  extensive  connections 
and  obliging  attention  of  Dr  Casolani, 
a  European  physician  resident  at. 
Tabriz,  for  her  admission,  notwith- 
standing the  rigour  of  these  religious 
observances,  into  several  of  the 
principal  Persian  families,  and  also 
for  her  presentation  at  the  court  of 
the  viceroy  of  Aderbeidschan,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Shah.  The  vice- 
queen  received  her  with  extraordinary 
distinction,  for  Dr  Casolani  had  de- 
scribed her  as  an  authoress,  who  pro- 
posed on  her  return  to  Europe  to 
write  an  account  of  all  she  bad  seen. 
So  the  princess,  who  was  but  fifteen 
years  old,  (her  husband  was  seven- 
teen,) put  herself  in  full  dress,  and 
had  an  arm-chair  set  for  her  German 
visitor.  This  audience  over,  Madame 
Pfeiffer  was  presented  to  the  viceroy, 
who  made  a  much  less  favourable 
impression  upon  her  than  hb  wife 
had  done.  According  to  her  unflat- 
tering account,  he  is  a  down -looking, 
yellow-visaged  youth,  with  a  bad 
expression  of  face,  pjid  seeming  much 
older  than  his  age.  He  asked  her  a 
few  commonplace  questions  about  her 
journey,  and  made  some  very  oriental 
comments  on  the  recent  revoluti* 
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in  France  and  Anstria,  expressing 
his  opinion,  that  European  monarcfai 
were  extraordinarily  simple  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  driven  from  their 
thrones,  and  that  things  wonld  go  very 
differently  if  more  freqaent  use  were 
made  of  axe  and  bowstring.  He 
himself  is  a  sanguinary  and  tyran- 
nical mler.  ^^  His  government,"  says 
Madame  Pfeiffer,  ^*  is  that  of  a  child : 
he  revokes  to-day  what  he  yesterday 
decreed."  His  power  is  nnlimited 
within  the  extensive  province  he 
rules;  his  revenue  is  enormous;  his 
education  very  trifling.  He  has  one 
lawful  wife,  (four  are  allowed  him,) 
and  a  large  number  of  unlawful  ones. 
Any  one  of  these  who  gave  birth  to  a 
son  would  acquire  the  rank  of  a  law- 
ful spouse,  and  take  precedence  of  the 
then  mistress  of  the  harem,  who  had 
but  a  dau^ter.  ''  When  the  prince 
rides  abroad,  he  is  preceded  by  some 
hundred  soldiers.  These  are  followed 
by  attendants  with  great  sticks,  who 
shout  to  the  people  to  bow  themselves 
before  the  mighty  potentate.  Civil 
and  military  officers,  and  other  at- 
tendants, surround  the  prince,  and 
more  soldiers  bring  up  the  roar.  The 
prince  alone  is  on  horseback,  all 
others  on  foot."  A  style  of  proces- 
sion such  as  one  might  expect  to  find 
described  in  some  old  Persian  tale, 
rather  than  in  a  veracious  book  of 
travels  in  the  present  day. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  Tabriz,"  says 
Madame  Pfeiffer,  ^^  I  had  expressed 
my  desire  to  journey  thence  by  Nat- 
schivan  and  Erivan  to  Tiflis.  At  first 
they  gave  me  slight  hope  of  my  carry- 


ing out  this  pl^  as  the  Russian 
government,  in  consequence  of  recent 
political  events  in  Europe,  had,  like 
that  of  China,  strictly  prohibited 
strangers  from  setting  foot  within  its 
territory.  Mr  Stevens  (the  English 
consul)  promised  to  do  his  best  for 
me  with  the  consul  of  Russia.  Thanks 
to  this  powerful  intercession,  and  to 
my  sex  and  age,  an  exception  was 
made  in  my  favour ;  and  I  received 
from  the  Russian  consul  not  only  the 
desired  permission,  but  several  good 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Tiflis 
and  other  places." 

The  last  three  chapters  of  Madame 
Pfeiffer^s  pilgrimage  are  but  common- 
place compared  with  most  of  those 
that  precede  them.  Two  days*  journey 
from  Tabriz  took  her  into  Russia^ 
where  alarms  Irom  robbers,  and 
contentions  with  camel-drivers  and 
guides,  were  exchanged  for  wearisome 
formalities  relating  to  passports  and 
post-horses,  and  for  altercations  with 
the  most  stupid  of  all  custom-house 
officers — evils  less  serious,  but  which 
she  apparently  found  almost  as  annoy- 
ing. Three  months  later  she  was  back 
in  Vienna,  after  an  expedition  which, 
considering  all  its  circumstances,  we 
believe  to  be  hardly  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  female  enterprise — an  expe- 
dition which  Is  certainly  unlikely  to  be 
soon  again  attempted  by  one  of  the 
same  sex.  She  concludes  her  last 
volume  by  an  appeal  to  her  readers, 
which  few  will  disdain,  for  a  favour- 
able judgment  of  a  very  unpretending 
book. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  SEUM. 


I. 

The  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 

Have  lost  their  crimson  glow  as  darkles 
Day's  occidental  fire,  and  thus, 
In  tearful  beauty  tremulous. 

The  radiant  Star  of  Evening  sparkles 
In  the  blue  south,  where  Stamboul  lies — 

Its  myriad  minarets  and  spires 

Forsaken  by  red  sunset's  fires 
In  darkness  grouped  against  the  skies ; — 
Around  ray  path  the  cypress  trees 
Are  stirring  in  the  land -ward  breeze ; 
The  flowers  ontbreathe  beneath  my  feet, 
Rejoicing  that  the  sunny  heat 
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Hath  passed,  and  that  the  cooling  dews 

Are  on  their  jonmey  from  the  height 
Of  cloudless  zenith,  to  infnse 

Freshness,  and  fragrance,  and  delight, 
0*er  all  the  parched  and  panting  things 
On  which  they  fall  like  angels*  wings. 
Far  off  the  Maezzin^s  voice  is  heard, 

The  watcher^s  call  to  evening  prayer : 
And  overhead  that  holy  bird, 

The  Bolbnl,  charms  the  silent  air 
With  notes  alone  to  sorrow  given, 
Thongh  breathed  on  earth  that  speak  of  heaves, 
And  of  the  blessed  bowers  above. 
For  still  their  theme  is  love — is  love  I 
If  anght  below  can  sooth  the  sonl 
Of  him  whose  days  nngladden^d  roll 
On,  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year. 
With  naught  to  wish  for,  naught  to  fear — 
It  is  an  honr  like  this,  so  calm 
Along  the  fragrant  fields  of  balm 
Lnxnrions  Zephyr  roams,  and  brings 
Delicioas  freshness  on  his  wings. 

II. 

Bnt  Thou  art  gone ! — at  twilight^s  gloom 
I  come  to  rest  beside  thy  tomb  ; 
O  Azza  I  thou  of  all  the  daughters 

Of  womankind,  who  wert  most  dear. 
Thy  voice  than  Zem-zera^s  murmurous  waters 

Was  more  delicious  to  mine  ear ; 
Vainly  the  summer  blossom  seeks. 
Beloved,  to  emnlate  thy  cheek's 
Soft  natural  peach-bloom ;  and  thy  brow 
Outshone  in  whiteness  the  pure  snow 
(As  sings  the  Scald  in  Runic  rhymes,) 
On  the  hill-tops  of  northern  climes : — 
Thy  tresses  were  like  black  ripe  berries 

Down- clustering  from  the  elder  tree ; 
Thy  parting  lips  like  cloven  cherries. 

That  near  each  other  lovingly  ; 
And  oh,  thine  eyes  I  thy  melting  eyes. 

More  bright  than  Houri's  glance  of  heaven, 
A  diamond  dowry  from  the  skies 

To  thee  alone  of  mortals  given ;  ^ 
In  their  own  depths  of  light  did  swim. 
Making  the  wild  gazelle's  look  dim. 

m. 

Still  glooms  the  night,  still  shines  the  day. 
Beneath  the  moon's  soft,  silver  ray, — 
Beneath  the  sun's  triumphant  light. 
That  seems  to  make  all  nature  bright ; 
And  thou  art  not!— in  solitude 

The  thoughts  of  other  years  awake. 

No  marvel  that  my  heart  should  ache. 
When  on  thy  vanished  charms  I  brood. 
Oh,  Azza  I  what  is  life  to  him 
Whose  star  is  quenched,  whose  day  is  dim — 
Dim  as  the  visioned  hours  of  night 
When  sorrows  frown  and  cares  affright : — 
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Aod  ThoQ  art  not  I — ^I  look  aronnd, 
Bat  thou  art  nowhere  to  bo  fonnd ! 
I  listen  vainly  for  thy  foot — 
I  listen,  bat  thy  voice  is  mate ! 
I  hear  the  night- winds  sighing  drear, 
And  all  is  misery,  gloom,  and  fear  I 
This  City  of  the  Silent  far 

Transcends  for  me  the  haunts  of  men ; 
rd  rather  house  me  in  the  den 

Of  hungry  wolves  than  bide  their  jar : 
There  all  is  weariness,  or  strife 
That  makes  an  agony  of  life  ; 
Serenely  here  the  eye  reposes 
On  scalptared  turban-stones  and  roses. 

IV. 

Dark  is  the  night  of  ruin,  dark 

As  chaos  ere  the  glorious  sun 
Awoke,  or  Eve  her  pearly  bark 

Launched  forth,  or  stars,  like  omens,  shone 
Of  blessedness  beyond  the  grave 
For  all  the  faithful  and  the  brave. 
Whither  would  roam  my  visions,  where 
Find  images  of  man^s  despair? 
A  vessel  on  a  sunless  sea 
Tossing  through  mists  eternally, 
Without  an  anchor  mid  the  waste 
Of  waves,  where  shore  is  never  traced  ; 
For  ever  beating  round  and  round 
Through  endless  years  the  dim  profound ; 
Or  like  that  bird,  without  the  power, 
Mid  winds  that  rush,  and  clouds  that  lower, 
To  light  on  earth,  a  bird  of  Thrace 
That  knows  no  human  dwelling-place. 

V. 

They  say  that  woman,  like  a  flower, 

Expands  her  beauties  to  the  day. 
Blooms  through  the  lapse  of  Time's  brief  hoar, 

Tlien  withers  on  the  stalk  away ; 
They  say  her  span  is  short,  and  narrow 

Though  gemmed  with  flowers  her  earthly  path, 
And  that  the  barb  of  Azrael's  arrow 

To  her  brings  everlasting  death — 
A  thing  that  Beauty's  breath  invents 
Of  perishable  elements. 
Bat  man  has  high  hopes  they  say. 

That  powers  of  Darkness  cannot  bind  him. 
That,  bursting  from  the  tomb  away, 

He  leaves  the  realms  of  change  behind  him  ; 
Til  at  o*er  Alsirat's  arch  he  flies, 
Until  the  shores  of  Paradise 
Ai*e  gained,  and  Honris  with  a  kiss 
Give  welcome  to  the  bowers  of  bliss — 
Of  bliss  that  ends  not— joy  whose  touch 

To  rapturous  ecstasies  elate  him, 
So  joy-fraught  is  his  doom,  and  such 

The  san-bright  fortunes  that  await  hioL 
And  can  it  be  that  Woman  dies. 

Like  Gnl  in  all  her  July  glory. 
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Conrting  onr  love  to  mock  onr  eyes 

For  aye,— the  moral  of  a  story  ? — 
And  can  it  be  that  she,  who  stole 

My  heart  away,  who  was  my  trust,— 
My  hope, — of  every  wish  the  goal, 
Could  be  a  thing  without  a  soul, 

Whoee  elements  were  merely  dust— 
Dust,  which  shall  sleep  for  evermore 

Within  the  silent  tomVs  domain. 
Which  he  who  framed  shall  ne'er  restore 

To  beauty,  love,  and  life  again  ? 
If  so— where  lies  my  comfort,  where  ? 
I  bow  In  silence  to  despair  I 

VI. 

I  ask  not  heaven :  there  could  not  be, 
Azza  beloved !  at  least  for  me— 
A  paradise  that  holds  not  thee. 
Ah  no !  my  first,  last,  only  love  I 

Nor  in  the  amaranthine  bowers, 
Nor  in  the  crystal  shrines  above, 

The  heart-felt  bliss  that  once  was  onr*8 
Could  e*er  my  spirit  hope  to  find ; 

Nor  in  the  maids,  whose  glances  dart, 
Ever  angelically  kind, 

New  thrills  of  rapture  through  the  heart: 
To  thee  alone  my  thoughts  would  turn. 
Fraught  with  undying  love,  and  bum ! 

VII, 

I  lean  my  forehead  on  thy  stone ; 
And  art  Thou  not?    I  dwdl  alone 
In  sorrow's  cloud,  since  Thou  art  gone ! 
Howe'er  I  turn — where'er  I  flee — 
Earth  is  a  wilderness  to  me : 
I  pause  to  hear  thy  step  in  vain. 

Thy  timid  step  of  fairy  lightness ; 
Ah  I  ne*er  shall  break  on  me  again. 

Like  lightning-flash,  thy  glance  of  brightness, 
Thrilling  my  heart-strings  with  the  glow 
Of  love,  in  all  its  lava  flow. 

VIII. 

From  men,  and  from  the  ways  of  men, 

When  twilight's  dewy  shades  descend, 

Hither  my  willing  footsteps  tend 
In  solitary  guise ;  and  then 
While  resting  by  thy  tomb,  I  find 
Solace,  in  pouring  forth  my  mind 
Unto  the  silence ;  for  I  ween 
Thou  still  must  be,  although  unseen. 
Circling  my  path,  until  I  flee 
To  dwell  for  evermore  with  thee ! 
In  realms  where  angnbh  is  forgot, 
And  hateful  Aarael  enters  not, 
But  where  a  future  over  bright 

Shall  smile,  and  naught  have  power  to  sever ; 

And  where  my  soul,  made  \AieBt  for  ever, 
ShaU  sun  itself  in  Aaaa'sUgbt.  A. 
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DOWNWARD    TBMDENCIE8. 


TO   ROBERT  M'CORKIRDALly   ES^,  MANCHBSTBR. 


MyDearM^Corkindale,— Highly 
as  I  esteem  the  privilege  of  a  comma- 
nication  from  joar  honoured  pen,  I 
entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  method  you  have  adopted 
in  conducting  your  epistolary  corres- 
pondence. Was  there  any  absolute 
necessity  for  confiding  your  letter  to 
the  columns  of  Blackwood  f  It  would 
have  reached  me  quite  as  safely,  and 
a  good  deal  more  confidentially, 
through  the  usual  medium  of  the  post- 
office  ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  had  you 
trusted  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Row- 
land Hill,  you  would  have  saved  your- 
self from  some  annoyance,  and  spared 
me  considerable  trouble.  No  doubt, 
you  can  cite  numerous  authorities  in 
defence  of  the  practice.  Various 
noble  souls  appear  to  be  so  possessed 
by  the  thirst  of  fame,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  notoriety,  that  they  cannot  rest 
satisfied  with  expressing  their  ideas 
to  their  correspondents  in  language 
more  or  less  intelligible.  They  are 
not  comfortable  unless  they  can  take 
the  whole  British  public  into  their 
confidence,  by  the  help  of  some  com- 
plaisant newspaper.  No  school-girl 
can  be  vainer  of  her  earliest  completed 
sampler,  with  its  lineal  groups  of 
alphabetical  and  horticultural  em- 
blems, than  those  gentlemen  are  of 
the  firstlings  of  their  literary  fancy. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
had  notable  instances  of  this.  Toung 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  particular,  has 
taken  especial  care  that  his  character 
shall  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  l|is 
paternal  relation  to  his  tenantry  sub- 
jected to  misrepresentation.  We  are 
now  thoroughly  in  possession  of  his 
ideas  regarding  independence  of  ac- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  private  opinion. 
His  letter  to  the  excellent  Mr  Mat- 
thews defines  beautifully  the  limits 
between  coercion  and  that  persuasive 
influence  which  is  the  legitimate  pri- 
vilege of  the  landlord ;  and  we  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  the  instructive 
document  with  an  augmented  reve- 
rence for  the  writer,  which  no  un- 
1  ly  display  of  brick-bats  or  blad- 
us  can  efface.     Nevertheless,  I 


don*t  see  why  you  should  have  adopted 
this  course.  Secrecy  between  friends 
ought  always  to  be  preserved  invio- 
late; and  although  you  are  kind 
enough  to  chalk  out  a  line  of  action 
for  my  acceptance  or  refusal,  I  know 
no  reason  whatever  why  any  one  else 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
terms  which  you  offer.  However,  In 
common  courtesy,  I  must  needs  fol- 
low your  example.  You  have  thought 
fit  to  publish  your  letter  to  me,  and  I 
shall  do  the  same  by  my  reply. 

Your  epistle,  my  dear  Bob,  does 
you  infinite  credit.  For  once  In  your 
life  you  have  eschewed  humbug,  and 
written  precisely  as  you  think.  In 
doing  this  you  have  acted  wisely,  and 
have,  moreover,  paid  me  a  delicate 
but  decided  compliment.  An  agent 
of  inferior  abilities  might  have  been 
tempted,  in  conducting  such  a  nego- 
tiation as  this,  to  magnify  the  re- 
sources and  colour  the  prospects  of 
his  own  party,  and  also  to  underrate 
the  strength  of  his  opponents.  You 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  So 
far  from  concealing  the  awkward 
position  of  your  Free- trading  friends, 
you  point  out  very  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  dangers  which  are  impending,  and 
do  not  disguise  your  apprehensions 
that,  before  long,  the  Protectionists 
must  carry  the  day.  You  describe 
your  cause  as  a  falling  one,  and,  in 
the  same  breath,  you  ask  me  to  come 
forward  and  champion  it. 

Now,  if  any  consideration  could 
tempt  me  to  yield  to  your  wishes,  this 
appeal  to  my  chivalry  would  have 
riveted  the  bargain.  There  Is  no 
credit  in  fighting  a  battle  with  all  the 
chances  on  your  side.  A  Paladin  of 
old,  sheathed  in  impenetrable  armour, 
and  mounted  upon  a  Flanders  mare 
equally  invulnerable  to  dart  or  ar- 
row, could  expect  to  derive  little  re- 
nown from  cleaving  some  half-dozen 
naked  savages  to  the  brisket;  and 
the  example  of  Leonidas  is  sufficient  to 
show  us  in  what  respect  heroism  is 
held  when  combating  against  deadly 
odds.  So  long  as  you  were  carrying 
everything  your  own  way,  you  could 
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▼ery  well  dispense  with  such  feeble 
support  as  I  might  bring  to  yonr  as- 
sistance. Now,  when  yon  are  in  dif- 
ficulties, jon  ask  me  to  come  to  the 
rescue;  and  I  swear  to  jou,  by  Mars 
and  Pollax  of  the  iron  fist,  that  you 
could  not  hold  out  to  me  a  higher  in- 
ducement than  the  plain  confession  of 
your  straits.  But  I  will  frankly 
own  to  you  that  there  is  a  prelimi- 
nary obstacle  in  the  way.  I  don^t 
exactly  see  that  the  course  which  yon 
and  your  party  are  pursuing  is  calcu- 
lated to  enhance  either  the  national 
greatness  or  the  national  prosperity ; 
and  excuse  me  if  I  hint  that,  even  by 
your  own  showing,  you  are  as  cer- 
tainly booked  for  destraction  as  if 
you  had  taken  a  place  in  the  Pande- 
moniam  train. 

I  recollect  some  years  ago,  when 
you  were  in  the  very  heyday  of  your 
statistical  enthusiasm,  holding  a  con- 
versation with  you  on  the  prospects 
of  the  Free-Trade  policy.  You  and  I 
had  both  made  a  tolerable  haul  out  of 
the  railways — what  unutterable  idiots 
we  were  to  go  afterwards  into  the 
French  lines ! — and  we  were  up  to- 
gether in  London  attending  the  deli- 
berations of  a  committee,  on  an  allow- 
ance which  I  wish  had  been  permanent. 
One  fine  Saturday  we  agreed  to  dine 
at  Thames  Ditton,  and  wiled  away 
the  forenoon  by  watching  the  gold 
fish  in  the  basins  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  holding  sweet  converse  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  mighty  chestnut. 
Then  it  was  that  you  opened  your 
mind  to  me  fully  and  without  reserve. 
You  were  then,  as  now,  a  Cobdenite, 
slightly  intoxicated  by  the  sprinkling 
of  the  golden  shower,  which  you  be- 
lieved was  to  last  for  ever,  and  fally 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  until 
our  age  the  energies  of  mankind  had 
never  been  properly  developed. 
Premiums  you  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  you  would  as  soon  have 
anticipated  an  earthquake  as  the 
advent  of  a  commercial  panic.  We 
got,  I  remember,  into  a  discussion  on 
the  origin  of  wealth,  which  I  main- 
tained to  arise  primarily  from  the 
soil — a  proposition  which  you  scouted 
as  an  effete  and  obsolete  fallacy.  The 
outline  of  my  argument  was  this : 
that  there  was  no  sach  thing  as  real 
wealth  except  through  production — 
that  all  production  was  derived  firom 


or  sustained  by  the  soil — and  that 
production  must  increase  or  diminish 
according  to  its  being  remunerative  or 
the  reverse.  Consequently  I  held 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  good  Go- 
vernment to  stimulate  prodaction  in 
all  its  important  branches,  and  to 
secure  its  continuance  by  protecting 
it  against  undue  competition,  to  the 
amouQt  at  least  of  those  hardens 
which  were  directly  levied  by  the 
State.  You  did  not,  on  that  occasion, 
meet  my  argument  very  logically. 
You  seemed  to  deny  that  production 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  soil,  and 
yon  quoted  Ricardo  as  an  authority. 
You  held  that  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was  the 
prime  law  of  humanity,  and  that  any 
infringement  or  violation  of  it  must 
be  productive  of  the  direst  conse- 
quences. Yon  were  of  opinion  that 
production  must  look  after  itself,  and 
that  Government  had  no  right  what- 
ever to  protect,  though  it  had  to  tax, 
the  industry  of  a  population.  Your 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of 
wealth  were  exceeding  hazy.  You 
had  been  reading  Mill  and  M^Cnlloch 
until  your  inteUects  were  muddled, 
and  you  talked  about  bullion  and 
capital,  and  the  balance  of  trade,  in  a 
way  that  would  have  petrified  Croesus. 
Leaving  abstract  principles,  and  de-* 
scending  to  particulars,  you  averred 
that  the  best  thing  which  could  happen 
to  Great  Britain  would  be  a  total 
annihilation  of  its  agriculture,  pro- 
vided com  could  be  grown  or  cattle 
reared  at  a  cheaper  rate  elsewhere. 
You  said  that  the  evident  destiny  of 
England  was  to  become  the  workshop 
of  the  world ;  and  you  asked  me  with 
considerable  force,  whether  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  that  an  artisan 
should  not  only  purchase  but  alsa 
grow  his  victuals  ?  Your  peroration 
struck  me  as  peculiarly  fine.  *^  Depend 
upon  it,  Dunshunner,"  you  said, 
"  you  are  utterly  and  entirely  wrong. 
You  are  the  slave  of  antiquated  pre- 
judices— the  supporter  of  an  exploded 
system.  You  may  just  as  well  at- 
tempt to  re-enact  the  feudal  laws  as  to 
maintain  a  tax  upon  articles  of  prime- 
necessity.  Independently  altogether 
of  its  injustice,  such  a  tax  is  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  commerce.  Don't 
you  see  that,  if  we  were  to  tak^  all 
our  com  from  kmwRa^  'v^  iSi«i'^^ 
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necessarily  secure  an  enormons  in- 
crement of  customers?  Wbat  is 
to  prevent  us  from  spinning,  weaving, 
and  forging  for  the  whole  universe? 
Nothing  save  the  continuance  of  a 
restrictive  duty,  which,  for  my  part,  I 
am  surprised  to  bear  any  man  of 
common  intellect  defend.  You  ask 
me  what  is  to  become  of  the  agricnl- 
tnrists  ?  I  answer,  let  them  go  to  the 
cotton- mills.  You  say  the  home 
market  will  thereby  be  mined — I  re- 
ply that  I  don*t  caro  about  the  home 
market.  You  think  yourself  very 
clever  in  suggesting  that  the  national 
independence  mav  be  endangered  if 
we  come  to  depend  upon  foreigners  fur 
onr  yearly  supplies  of  com  and  raw 
material  —  I  answer  that,  being  a 
cosmopolite,  I  am  not  able  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  national  indepen- 
dence.*' And  then  yon  wound  np 
with  a  quotation  from  your  great 
leader,  touching  the  manifold  blessings 
which  uinst  eusne  from  the  Archi- 
medean feat  of  laying  Manchester 
alongside  of  the  Mississippi — a  process 
which  yon  seemed  to  consider  as  easy 
as  the  construction  of  a  viaduct. 

That  conversation  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind.  1  knew  that 
you  were  not  uttering  your  own  sen- 
timents only,  but  those  of  a  large 
section  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
nunity ;  for,  although  yon  were  not 
then,  as  now,  the  depositary  of  the 
hidden  councils  and  secret  thoughts 
of  the  League,  you  knew  enough  of 
their  views  to  enable  yon  to  speak 
with  confidence.  I  assure  yon  I  have 
repeatedly,  since  then,  thought  most 
serionsly  on  the  subject.  Neither  of 
us,  I  believe,  expected  that  the 
<shange  would  be  made  so  suddenly  ; 
and  when  It  did  arrive,  I  could  not 
but  confess  that  yon  bad  gained  a 
practical  triumph. 

However,  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
nndonbtedly  lies  in  the  discnuion 
thereof.  Ample  time  has  elapsed  to 
ensble  us  to  discover  who  was  right 
an4l  who  wrong  in  the  argument  wa 
then  maintained ;  and  I  cannot  read 
your  letter  without  arriving  at  the 
ooDclnsion  that  yon  have  virtnally 
abandoned  as  hopeless  every  one  of 
your  former  points.  You  have  suc- 
cet        in  getting  Free  Trade,  and, 

rr  m  trial,  yon  find  that  it  has  not 
wered  your  ezpectatioos.    All  of 


you  manufacturers,  both  principals 
and  agents,  have  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that.  I  put  aside  altoge- 
ther the  dreary  trash  which  is  issued 
weekly  by  your  friend  Skinflint  of  the 
Impartationiii^  who,  poor  devil  I  is 
only  doing  his  best  to  keep  his  circula- 
tion and  his  place — and  I  look  to  the 
trade-circulars  for  the  lost  two  years 
as  the  best  evidences  of  the  manufac- 
turing condition.  What  do  I  find 
there  ?  An  unbroken  and  continuous 
lamentation  over  the  wretched  state 
of  trade.  Prices  are  down  to  nothing 
-—demand  dwindling— no  symptoms 
of  activity  anywhere.  Short  time  is 
becoming  the  rule,  and  not  the  excep- 
tion— the  manufacturers  of  Dundee 
have  paid  off  their  bands,  and  closed 
their  factories  in  despair— and  in 
Nottingham  the  operatives  are  besieg- 
ing that  last  refuge  for  British  labour, 
tlie  workhouse  I 

These  are  the  results — and  yon  can- 
not deny  it— of  your  practical  political 
economy.  It  is  of  no  use  attempting 
longer  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
people  by  making  a  parade  of  increas- 
ed exports,  even  could  these  be  sup- 
ported. Of  what  advantage  are  ex- 
ports if  manufacturers  are  not  thriv- 
ing ?  How  long  will  you  continue  to 
make  them  without  profit  ?  Every- 
body knows  that  the  exports  of  tlio 
last  two  years,  about  which  such  a  fuss 
has  been  made,  were  occasioned  i^im- 
ply  by  the  decline  in  the  demand  for 
commodities  at  hon;e,  which  forced 
the  Manchester  men  to  look  out  for  a 
speculative  market  wherever  they 
conld  find  one,  and  thereby,  as  the 
natural  consequence,  to  create  a  ruinous 
glut.  You  are  feeling  it  now,  and  will 
feel  it  still  more  before  the  year  is 
over.  Do  what  yon  will,  you  cannot 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  the 
home  trade ;  and  even  if  yon  had  that 
reciprocity  which  some  people  were 
idiots  enough  to  expect,  it  would  not 
help  yon  out  of  the  dilemma.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  don*t  live  by  exports.  They 
live  by  home  industry  ud  production ; 
and  the  more  yon  discourage  these, 
the  worse  must  it  be  for  the  nation. 

Villiera  tbooght  be  made  a  capital 
bit  last  year,  when  he  told  ns  that  the 
nation  bad  saved  upwards  of  ninety 
milUoDS  in  the  article  of  food.  I  be- 
lieve that  Statement  wu  cheered  to 
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tbe  echo  in  the  Iloase  of  Commons, 
Jxnpd  Johnny  being  kind  enough  to 
act  as  fhgleman  on  the  occasion. 
Heaven  help  the  ninnj- hammers ! 
What  would  you  say,  M^Corkindale, 
If  yonr  bntcher  told  yon  some  fine 
morning,  as  you  entered  his  shop  to 
order  a  leg  of  mutton,  that  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  best  customers  had  got 
into  difficulties  and  were  compelled  to 
redace  their  establishments,  and  that 
be.  Marrowbones,  was  mightily  re- 
joiced to  hear  it?  Of  course  yon 
wonld  set  down  the  man  as  an  absolute 
fool.  Without  his  customers,  Marrow- 
bones is  nothing.  But  for  them,  and 
their  appetites,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  their  banquets,  the  sound  of  his 
cleaver  would  be  stilled,  and  veal  be- 
come an  obscure  tradition.  Any 
cause,  therefore,  which  leads  to  a 
diminution  of  their  custom  must 
affect  the  prosperity  of  Marrowbones, 
and  materially  diminish  his  profits. 
Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  agriculturists 
are  losing  at  the  rate  of  ninety  millions 
by  this  precious  experiment  of  yours, 
does  it  not  follow  that  they  have  pre- 
cisely ninety  millions  less  to  spend? 
How  the  mischief  can  they  be  expect- 
ed to  pay  for  your  calicoes,  if  they  arc 
making  no  profit  by  their  own  trade  ? 
By  what  hocus-pocus  are  they  to  find 
the  money  which  used  formerly  to 
make  its  way  from  their  pockets  to 
you,  in  exchange  for  your  valuable 
shirtings  ?  Do  you  really  think  there 
is  a  single  farmer  or  landowner  in  the 
country  who  is  not  reducing  his  ex- 
penditure in  a  ratio  equal  to  the 
diminution  in  his  income — or,  in  other 
words,  withdrawing  just  so  much  em- 
ployment and  custom  ?  But  why 
should  I  insist  on  those  things  to  you, 
who  know  them  as  well  as  I  do  ?  You 
frankly  confess  that  you  regret  the 
agricultural  distress,  not  on  account 
of  the  farmers  themselves,  but  because 
they  cannot  buy  from  you.  Well, 
then,  why  don^t  you  agree  to  relieve 
them,  since  that  relief  would  be  a 
positive  advantage  to  your  friends ; 
and  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
only  method  left  of  extricating  them 
from  thehr  difficulties  ? 

Yon  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
back,  and  that  most  of  you  are  com- 
mitted too  deeply.  My  dear  fellow — 
if  yon  have  lost  the  art  of  backing  out 
of  a  scrape,  you  are  a  very  different 


person  indeed  from  the  Robert 
M*Corkindale  whom  I  knew  at  the 
bubble  period!  I  have  known  yon 
leap  out  of  a  line,  on  the  success  and 
stability  of  which  you  had  staked 
your  whole  character  and  credit,  as 
agilely  as  a  cat  out  of  the  window  of  a 
washing-house,  and  abuse  the  Provi- 
sional Committee  afterwards  for  a 
pack  of  unprincipled  scoundrels.  And, 
between  ourselves,  I  do  not  believe 
that  you  are  a  whit  more  scrupulous 
now.  Certainly  it  is  at  no  time  agree- 
able to  confess  that  you  have  com- 
mitted an  act  of  egregious  folly. 
Cobden  cannot  be  expected  to  do  it, 
considering  the  part  he  has  played; 
and  the  pure  Ministerial,  Wbigs  must 
of  course  adhere  to  Free  Trade,  or 
surrender  their  places  at  once  and  for 
ever — an  alternative  which  they  dare 
not  face.  Graham  and  the  renegade 
section  are  even  worse  off  than  the 
Whigs,  for  they  would  cut  a  much 
paltrier  and  more  ridiculous  appear- 
ance if  perched  upon  the  stool  of  re- 
pentance ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  they 
may  be  classed  as  hardened  sinners, 
whose  recantation  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  looked  for.  But  I 
take  it,  that  the  bulk  of  you  Free- 
Traders  look  principally  and  primarily 
to  your  pockets.  You  expected  to 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  you  have  been 
most  hideously  disappointed.  You  rec- 
koned upon  getting  new  customers  by 
thousands ;  and,  in  place  of  that,  yon 
find  that  you  have  beggared  your  old 
ones.  You  have  gained  nothing  by 
the  change;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  lost  immensely.  If  this  bo  the 
case,  I  suspect  that  ere  long  the 
manufacturers  will  be  seen  dancing  as 
vigorously  as  Satyrs  in  advance  of  the 
car  of  Protection.  Unless  I  much 
mistake  their  character,  they  are  not 
the  lads  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  an 
abstract  principle,  or  to  walk  into  the 
Gazette  simply  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  reputation  of  the  League. 
They  will  hark  back  at  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity,  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  efforts  of  yourself  and  the 
other  mysterious  personages  who  offi- 
ciate as  whippers-in.  As  you  are  fond 
of  classical  lore,  I  recommend  you  to 
study,  with  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion, the  interesting  story  of  ActaeoDy 
and,  if  possible,  to  apply  the  moral. 
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Yoa  ask  me  to  join  jon,  and  yon 
hold  ODt  the  temptation  of  a  place. 
Let  ns  diflcoss  thie  minor,  thongh,  I 
confess,  the  more  interesting  matter 
first.  It  would  be  affectation  in  me 
to  saj  that  I  am  impervious  to  those 
kind  of  arguments;  and,  if  I  were 
guilty  of  any  such  hypocrisy,  I  know 
you  would  not  believe  me.  But  I 
observe  you  qnalify  your  proposal,  by 
putting  it  in  a  prospective  view.  Are 
you  sure,  Bob,  that  you  are  not  count- 
ing chickens  on  the  strength  of  a  nest 
of  addled  eggs  ?  Suppose  that  I  were 
to  come  into  Parliament,  and,  by  the 
exercise  of  those  talents  which  even 
modesty  finds  it  impossible  altogether 
to  repudiate,  achieve  a  senatorial  re- 
nown whidi  might  place  me  on  a  level 
with  the  playful  Walmsley,  or  the 
profound  and  intellectual  Kershaw, 
what  security  can  you  give  me  for 
the  permanence  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, or  even,  what  is  more 
important,  for  the  prolonged  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament?  I  sus- 
pect, M^Corkindale,  you  would  not 
venture  to  stake  your  money  upon 
either.  Lord  John  has  played  his  last 
card — unless,  indeed,  this  new  Reform 
Bill  of  his,  which  he  keeps  in  reserve, 
should  turn  out  an  extraordinarv 
trump;  and  the  country  is  wellnigh 
weary  of  him.  Wood  has  tabled  his 
last  budget,  and,  tenacious  as  he  is, 
would  this  time  make  no  objection  to 
the  removal  of  his  furniture  from  those 
official  apartments  which  he  has  so 
long  dignified  by  his  presence.  Act- 
ing, as  he  absurdly  thinks,  upon  the 
principles  of  his  predecessors,  and 
totally  misunderstanding  the  policy 
by  which  they  were  actuated,  he  has 
sacrificed  indirect  taxation  without 
any  beneficial  result,  until  he  has  left 
himself  no  margin  whatever ;  and  you 
and  I  are  tolerably  well  aware  that  he 
may  as  well  expect  to  distil  water 
from  stones,  as  to  lay  on  direct  taxes 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  country. 
Rely  upon  it,  old  Chicory  is  booked. 
He  never  was  worth  much,  even  in 
his  best  days ;  and  of  late  years  the 
appearances  which  he  has  made  have 
been  positively  pitiable.  He  is  get- 
ting nervous,  too ;  and  would  as  lieve 
cross  the  course  in  front  of  the  start- 
ing-post on  the  Derby  day,  as  encoun- 
ter Lord  Naas,  who  has  several  times 
administered  a  cross-bnttock.    Gref , 


poor  fellow!  ought  to  be  sick  of  it  by 
this  time ;  for,  if  all  accounts  be  true, 
he  has  been  obliged  to  let  down  his 
rents  five-and -twenty  per  cent  —  a 
step  which  nmst  be  as  palatable  to  a 
patriot  as  bolting  a  dose  of  ipeca- 
cuanha. Hawes  and  Wilson,  you  will 
admit,  are  no  great  pillars  of  state ; 
and  Lord  Minto,  albeit  intimate  with 
the  Pope,  is  not  exactly  the  manner  of 
man  to  inspire  the  souls  of  a  declining 
party  with  confidence.  No,  sir — you 
may  rely  upon  it  that  the  days  of  the 
present  Ministry  are  numbered .  Since 
their  own  confession  of  weakness,  and 
sham  resignation  in  the  spring,  by 
which  they  have  gained  nothing  save 
an  augmented  portion  of  contempt, 
they  have  been  living  entirely  upon 
sufferance ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they 
owe  a  very  large  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mr  Paxton,  whose  ingenious  architec- 
tural design  has  done  more  to  prolong 
their  existence  than  any  intellectual 
or  political  achievements  of  their 
own. 

Excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I  decline 
committing  myself  to  your  proffered 
patrons.  If  they  are  indeed  as 
squeezable  as  you  say  they  are,  I 
need  hardly  suggest  to  so  shrewd  an 
individual  as  yourself  the  propriety 
of  wringing  the  sponge  so  long  as  it 
contains  a  drop  of  moisture.  Your 
hand  ii  ready  for  the  task;  mine 
is  yet  untried ;  and,  to  confess  the 
plain  truth,  I  have  no  great  stomach 
for  the  service.  As  to  entering 
Parliament  at  the  present  time — 
unless,  indeed,  you  were  to  pay  my 
expenses,  which  you  won^t  do^the 
act  would  be  one  of  insanity.  This 
session  is  very  nearly  over,  and  who 
can  calculate  upon  another?  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  remanent  members  in  the  dog- 
days,  even  if  I  saw  my  way,  more 
clearly  than  I  do,  to  the  probability 
of  another  campaign.  No,  no, 
M^Corkindale !  You  must  even  fight 
your  ship  as  you  best  may  with  such 
hands  as  yon  can  master,  for,  be 
assured,  this  is  not  the  time  to  be 
beating  up  for  recruits,  even  if  you 
were  to  offer  a  double  allowance  of 
bounty- money ! 

Having  said  this  much  with  regard 
to  my  own  prospects  and  intentions, 
let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into 
yonra.    Your  position  is,  to  say  the 
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least  of  it,  peculiar.    Ton  admit  that 
Free  Trade  haa  not  enriched,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  impoverished  the  manu- 
facturers.   The  shopkeepers  and  re- 
tailers throughout  the  kingdom  con- 
stitute one  grand  chorus  of  grumblers, 
and  are  croaking  like  the  frogs  of 
Aristophanes,   lliose  of  London,  who 
thought   they  were  to   make   their 
fortunes  by  the  great  Exhibition,  are 
perhaps  the  most  discontented  and 
decidedly  raucous  of  their  order  — 
and  no   wonder,  since   the  custom 
which  ought  to  be  theirs  is,  for  the 
most  part,  transferred  to  the  foreigners, 
who  will  have  good  reason  to  bless 
the    memorable    year    1851,    when 
Vanity  Fair  was  opened.    As  to  the 
agricultural  distress,  I  need  say  no- 
thing, since  it  has  already  reacted 
upon  you.    I  think,  by  this  time,  you 
must  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  the  home  market  is,  after  all, 
your  surest  field,  and  that  you  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  thrive  out  of  the 
ruin  of  your  best  customers.     So, 
then,  we  are  both  agreed  as  to  this 
practical  result,  that  manufacturers, 
agriculturists,  and  shopkeepers  have 
all'  si^cred  by  the  change.    Certainly 
this  is  no  light  matter,  for  the  cata- 
logue comprehends  by  far  the  most 
important  interests  of  the  nation — the 
producers,  the  converters,   and  the 
distributors  of  the  works  of  industry. 
But  here  we  separate.    I  say  that, 
having  taken  a  false  step,  we  ought  to 
retrace  it     You  say — and  a  great 
many  more,  who  do  not  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  question  and  the  con- 
sequences, agree  with  yon — that  we 
must  go  forward.    Now,  it  is  always 
wise  to  go  forward,  provided  you  are 
going  in  the  right  direction.    I  never 
could  see  any  grace  or  dignity  in  the 
retrograde  motions  of  the  crab :  in- 
deed I  think  experience  has  shown 
us  that  retrogression  never  will  be 
thought  of,  and  certainly  never  de- 
manded, unless  a  false  step  has  been 
made.     But,  having  once  mistaken 
my  path,  I  am  not  going  to  walk  over 
a  precipice  simply  for  the  sake  of  coa- 
sistency — which  is  the  step  recom- 
mended to  us  at  present  by  certain 
wiseacres,  who  affect  to  lead  public 
opinion  through  the  medium  of  the 
daily  press.    But  does  the  path  which 
you  seem  bent  upon  pursuing  neoes- 
aarily  lead  to  a  precipice?    I  assure 


you,  upon  my  honour,  M*Corkindale, 
that  I  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclu- 
sion. Just  look  at  what  is  passing 
around  us.  From  every  quarter  yon 
hear  an  incessant  cry  against  taxa- 
tion, not  on  account  of  its  unequal 
distribution,  which  might  be  natural 
enough,  but  because  it  is  taxation  too 
heavy  for  the  energies  of  the  people 
to  bear.  And  yet  this  amount  of 
taxation,  expressed  in  figures,  is  not 
greater  than  it  was  before,  nay,  it  is 
far  less  than  the  annual  burden  whidi 
was  cheerfidly  sustained  during  the 
war-time,  and  it  is  distributed  over 
an  enormously  increased  population. 
Why,  then,  this  impatience  of  imposts? 
It  can,  I  think,  be  only  ascribed  to 
one  cause — the  decrease  in  the  na- 
tional wealth,  caused  by  the  cheapen- 
ing system. 

I  wonder  it  has  never  struck  yon 
or  any  other  of  the  Free-Traders,  that 
your  famous  maxim  and  golden  rule 
of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling 
in  the  dearest  market  is,  when  re- 
duced to  national  practice,   nothing 
short  of  absolute  nonsense.    Cheapen 
labour,  and  you  cheapen  everything 
else.    I  defy  you  to  keep  prices  up 
in  the  face  of  two  things,  which  it  is 
the  tendency  of  your  whole  sjrstem  to 
create — increase   of   competition   at 
home,  by  narrowing  the  spheres  of 
employment,  and  competition  invited 
from  abroad.    Ton  may  buy  cheap,  it 
is  true,  but  you  cannot  at  the  same 
time  sell  dear ;  and  therefore,  when 
you  come  to  square  your  accounts, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  a  positive 
loser.     You  may  deny  this  conse- 
quence if  yon  please,  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  is  quite  inevitable.    You  are  a 
loser  in  this  way,  that,  while  the  re- 
muneration yon  receive  for  your  labour 
or  produce  is  lessened,  yon  have  still, 
by  favour  of  the  late  magician   of 
Tamworth,  to  meet  your  obligations, 
public  and  private,  in  hard  money  as 
formerly.    No  wonder  that  there  is  a 
cry  for  a  currency  reform !    It  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  cheap- 
ening, and  come  it  will  with  a  ven- 
geance, when  the  fundholders  least 
expect  it    There  is  no  barrier  now 
between  them  and  their  assailants. 
High  taxation  and  low  prices  cannot 
possibly, coexist ;  either  the  one  must 
be  brought  down,  or  the  other  pro- 
portionally raiaed« 
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Ton,  I  observe,  have  made  up  joar 
mind  to  an  ultimate  operation  upon 
the  Funds.  I  don^t  know  in  what 
shape  you  intend  to  spoliate  the  last  un- 
happy purchaser  of  consols — ^whether 
indirectly,  by  an  issue  of  assignats  of 
fluctuatiDg  market  value,  or  directly, 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  divi- 
dends. But,  in  one  way  or  another, 
I  see  you  are  resolutelv  determined  to 
do  it;  and  you  will  have  plenty  of 
people  to  back  you.  Now,  I  fau'Iy 
confess  to  you,  that  I  demur  as  to  the 
justice  of  any  such  proceeding.  No 
man  is  more  impressed  than  I  am 
with  the  enormous  injustice  of  the  act 
of  1819 ;  or  the  necessity  of  a  proper 
change  in  the  laws  which  regulate 
our  currency,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  panics  and  shocks 
to  credit,  which  are  at  present  ren- 
dered inevitable,  whenever  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  of  England  is  suddenly 
diminished.  That,  however,  is  a  very 
dllTerent  thing  from  the  plunder  which 
you  propose.  I  don't  see  that  you  are 
entitled,  until  every  other  means  has 
been  tried  and  exhausted,  to  attack 
the  fundholders.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  confound  classes  with  persons,  as 
your  friends  invariably  did  when  de- 
nouncing the  agricultural  interest — 
representing  the  landowners  as  a  set 
of  griping  fiends,  who  thought  of  no- 
thing but  their  rents,  and  were  tearing 
out  the  entrails  of  the  people.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  you  Manchester 
men  chose  to  calumniate  the  squures, 
ntteriy  forgetting,  or  rather  inten- 
tionally concealing  the  fact,  that  land, 
like  every  other  commodity,  changes 
hands,  and  yields,  on  the  average,  a 
smaller  return  for  the  purchase-money 
than  can  be  obtained  for  any  other 
kind  of  known  investment.  I  am  not 
going  to  follow  your  example.  I 
refuse  to  talk  of  the  fundholder  as  if 
he  were  an  incarnate  individual 
Israelite,  deep  in  the  counsels  of  Peel 
and  Ricardo,  and  battening  ever  since 
upon  the  public  plunder.  I  take  the 
list  of  the  present  fundholders,  and  I 
find  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  persons  who,  after  a  life  of  pain- 
fhl  industry,  have  invested  then*  earn- 
ings at  a  very  modest  rate  of  interest 
in  the  Funds,  on  the  faith  of  the 
national  security.  I  find  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  are  women,  slen- 
4     ly  provided  for,  and  otherwise  with- 


out the  means  of  subsistence — that 
old  age  and  infancy  are  aUke  repre- 
sented there — and  that,  in  fact,  if  yoa 
come  to  deal  with  the  fundholders  as 
a  body,  you  are  attacking  not  the 
strongest,  but  the  weakest  portion  of 
the  community.  Robert  I  I  insist 
upon  your  sparing  them.  Abstain 
from  laying  your  impious  claws  upon 
their  dividends,  with  the  voracity  of 
a  revenue  officer  who  affects  to  scent 
smuggled  cigars  in  the  interior  of  a 
veal  pie  1  Do  not  make  their  hearts 
recoil  from  that  odious  horse-laugh 
of  yours,  which  more  than  once  has 
excruciated  my  tympanum  when  you 
talked  of  prospective  plunder!  Be 
reasonable,  and  be  just!  A  poor 
old  lady  of  my  acquaintance  lately 
succeeded  to  a  small  sum  of  money, 
which  she  was  advised  to  invest 
in  the  public  securities,  and  upon 
the  dividends  from  this  she  lives. 
How  was  she  individually  guilty 
of  a  return  to  cash  payments  ?  She 
could  not,  to  save  the  life  of  her 
cat  or  her  canary,  tell  you  the  stan- 
dard price  of  the  ounce  of  gold,  and 
I  need  hardly  say  that  she  is  quite 
guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank.  All 
she  knows  is,  that  her  brother  con- 
trived, with  great  difficulty  and 
pinching,  to  save  some  five  thousand 
pounds — that  he  left  it  to  her  in  default 
of  nearer  heirs — and  that  she  lent  it 
to  the  Grovemment,  which  is  her 
understanding  of  the  transaction,  on 
the  distinct  assurance  that  she  would 
receive  three  per  cent  for  her  money. 
Are  you  going  to  rob  that  old  woman? 
If  such  is  your  intention,  I  shall  take 
leave  to  tell  you  that  you  richly  de- 
serve the  gidlows.  Many  a  pretty 
fellow  who  was  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  appearing  in  masquerade  at 
nntimeous  hours,  with  a  crape  mask 
and  a  pistol,  has  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  for  a  crime  of  less 
atrocity ;  and  if  this  is  the  sort  of 
service  upon  which  you  would  have 
me  enter,  I  humbly  take  my  leave, 
and  wish  you  a  pleasant  passage  to 
Tyburn. 

Still,  I  suppose,  you  will  answei* 
me  with  the  general  crv — which  I 
believe  to  be  a  real  and  an  honest 
one — ^We  can't  pay  the  taxes.  I 
know  you  can't.  How  should  yon 
be  able  to  do  it,  if  yon  persist  in 
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beating  down  labour,  and  reducing 
the  value  of  produce,  by  every  kind 
of  competition  ?  But  where  is  your 
alternative?  Yon  cannot  get  rid  of 
^nr  army  and  navy,  except  at  the 
immediate  sacrifice  of  yoor  indepen- 
dence, nationality,  and  colonies ;  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  would 
prefer  to  see  every  demagogue  in 
Manchester  suspended  as  high  as 
Haman  before  consenting  to  any  such 
consummation.  If  the  soldier  knows 
'Vtbe  reason  why  "  he  gets  his  ration, 
do  yon  think  he  is  likely  to  be  pleased 
if  yon  summarily  eject  him  from  the 
service?  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  him  after  he  is  discharged  ?  Is 
he  also  to  swell  the  tide  of  competition, 
and  assist  in  cheapening  labour  ?  It 
would  appear  so.  And  I  presume  it 
is  intended  that  the  Jack- tars  shall 
henceforward  abandon  oakum,  and 
betake  themselves  to  spinning  cotton- 
twist.  You  political  economists  cer- 
tainly are  a  nice  set  I  I  prophesy, 
however,  that  the  British  army  and 
the  British  navy  will  outlive  Mr 
Richard  Cobden  and  every  one  of  his 
confederates ;  though  I  hardly  expect 
that  a  military  band  will  attend 
gratuitously  at  the  obsequies  of  any  of 
them,  or  that  a  farewell  discharge  of 
musketry  will  be  fired  over  their 
honoured  graves. 

How,  then,  are  yon  to  get  rid  of 
your  taxes?  Clip  and  pare  as  you 
may,  yon  cannot  effect  any  saving  in 
the  expenditure  which  would  be  felt 
as  a  real  benefit ;  and  I  say  that  yon 
cannot,  unless  you  are  resolved  to 
break  every  law,  human  or  divine, 
attack  the  public  creditor  in  the  whole- 
sale manner  which  you  propose.  Yon 
may,  by  extending  the  franchise  very 
widely,  commence  a  war  upon  pro- 
perty ;  but  I  warn  yon  that,  if  yon 
resort  to  such  a  step,  yon  and  those 
of  yonr  class  will  be  the  first  sufferers. 
Do  you  really  think  that  you  are 
popular  even  among  your  own  opera- 
tives? Do  you  reckon  them  as 
machines,  not  as  men  endowed  with 
sentiments  of  love,  gratitude,  hatred, 
and  revenge,  that  you  expect  them 
to  feel  attached  to  you  for  yonr  re- 
sistance to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  and 
yonr  nniform  efforts  to  degrade  instead 
of  bettering  their  condition?  You 
stand  upon  the  cheap  loaf,  and  you 
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think  that,  in  that  way,  you  have 
done  something  to  earn  their  support. 
Yon  never  were  more  mistaken  in 
your  lives.  The  better  and  more 
intelligent  class  of  mechanics  see 
through  yonr  policy,  and  detect  the 
fallacy  of  yonr  principles  with  almost 
instinctive  acnmen.  Not  a  man  of 
them  but  knows,  from  the  traditions 
of  his  trade,  that  labour  never  was 
so  wretchedly  remunerated  as  now, 
when  you  have  put  the  capital  on 
your  column,  and  held  your  festival, 
and  built  yonr  palace,  and  inaugurated 
the  reign  of  Free  Trade.  Do  you 
suppose  they  feel  any  exultation  or 
interest  in  the  vapid  harangues  of 
your  Institute  orators  touching  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  march  of 
science,  or  the  amazing  development 
of  machinery?  At  this  moment,  as 
I  write,  there  are  two  poor  crea- 
tures screaming  a  most  woeful  ditty 
in  the  street  l^neath  my  windows, 
and  anxiously  looking  upwards  for 
the  apparition  of  a  charitable  hand. 
They,  I  am  ready  to  stake  my  life, 
would  feel  uncommonly  little  satisfac^ 
tion  on  being  assured  that  the  mira- 
culons  powers  of  the  steam-engine  are 
adapted  either  for  the  renduag  of  the 
oak  or  the  picking  up  of  an  ordinary 
pin.  They  are  people  of  that  class, 
now  very  nnmerous  in  onr  towns, 
whoso  labour  has  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed by  yonr  grand  system  of 
competition;  and  you  may  lecture 
them  till  doomsday  on  the  superi- 
ority of  the  present  over  the  preced- 
ing age,  without  the  slightest  effect 
— except,  perhaps,  the  eliciting  of  a 
curse  on  the  inventive  genius  which 
has  made  machinery  a  substitute  for 
human  thews  and  suiews.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  ascertain  the  real  senti- 
ments of  the  working-classes  with 
regard  to  their  position  and  pros- 
pects ?  I  have  done  so  ;  and  nothing 
has  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
my  mind  as  the  prevalence  of  the 
desire  to  emigrate.  Yon  are  aware 
that  emigration  is  going  on  at  an 
enormous  ratio  among  those  who 
have  capital  left.  It  is  a  natural 
efi'ect  of  Free  Trade,  and,  in  Scotland, 
the  drain  will  soon  be  felt  most  seri- 
ously. We  are  losing  the  best  of  onr 
population  ;  but  those  who  ought  to 
itave  been  the  emigrants  are  unfor- 
tunately left  on  our  hands.    The  very 
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poor  man  cannot  emigrate.  If  work 
fails  him  in  the  conntry,  he  mnst  find 
his  way  to  the  towns,  and  become  a 
candidate  for  the  rewards  of  compe- 
tition. Hence  the  misery,  sqnalor, 
and  vice  against  which  so  many 
Christian  voices  are  raised  —  the 
demands  for  extended  education, 
model  lodging-houses,  and  sanitary 
regulations — the  good  people  who 
advocate  such  excellent  measures 
forgetting  all  the  time  that  the  first 
requisites  for  the  labourer  are  work 
and  wages,  and  that  without  these 
all  their  pains  are  thrown  away  upon 
the  mere  whitewashmg  of  a  sepulchre. 
No,  M^Corkindale — ^you  are  entirely 
mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  with.  you. 
You  may  get  fellows  from  Walsall  or 
Stafford  to  extemporise  riots  at  Tam- 
worth ;  and  you  may,  in  consequence, 
hang  out  the  brickbat  and  bludgeon 
in  terrorem  to  your  political  anta- 
gonists. The  trick  is  a  venerable  one, 
but  it  will  not  answer  your  purpose 
now.  I  won't  venture  to  say  whether 
an  increase  of  the  suffrage  will  be 
popular  or  not.  I  suppose  you  re- 
gard it  simply  in  the  light  of  a  means 
towards  an  end,  the  end  proposed 
being  the  maintenance  of  the  Free- 
Trade  system.  Well,  then — suppos- 
ing the  franchise  extended,  and  placed 
npon  the  broadest  possible  basis,  what 
next?  How  are  you  to  get  out  of 
your  taxation  difficulty  ?— for  that  ia 
the  real  problem  which  all  future 
statesmen  must  attempt  to  solve. 
I  suppose  you  have  no  wish  to  see 
realised  property  rated  for  the  entire 
maintenance  of  the  state,  and  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt.  That  seems  to  be 
McGregor's  notion,  in  so  far  as  I  can 
penetrate  the  fog  which  obscures  that 
sublime  Bcsotian's  ideas;  but  you, 
having  some  property  of  your  own, 
are  probably  not  disposed  entirely  to 
coincide  with  him  in  this.  The  result 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  the  im- 
mediate disappearance  of  capital. 
You  cannot  prevent  it  from  going ; 
and  go  it  will,  if  you  try  this  whole- 
sale method  of  spoliation.  So,  upon 
the  whole,  and  after  viewing  the 
question  carefully  in  all  its  bearings, 
I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  perceive 
how  you  are  to  meet  the  cry  for 
reduced  taxation.    You  have  estab- 


lishments to  maintain,  and  a  debt 
to  pay  for ;  and  you  cannot  in  pru- 
dence or  in  justice  break  up  the  one, 
or  deny  the  validity  of  the  other. 

These  are  my  objections  to  ^^  going 
forward,"  as  you  call  it ;  and  I  shall 
really  feel  obliged  if  you  can  remove 
them  by  any  contrary  reasoning.  If 
not,  I  must  even  remain  true  to  my 
old  faith,  and  look  to  a  return  to  pro- 
tection for  native  industry  as  the 
only  possible  and  honourable  means 
of  extricating  the  country  from  its 
dangers.  I  pray  you,  let  roe  hear  no 
more  trash  about  ^^  transition  states," 
or  other  such  unmeaning  generalities. 
We  all  know  perfectly  well  what  is 
before  us.  Low  prices  must  here- 
after rule— except,  perhaps,  when  the 
foreigners  can  avail  themselves  of  a 
short  supply  to  make  a  little  addi- 
tional piUage ;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce,  caused  by  unlimited  impor- 
tations from  abroad,  has  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  lessenmg  demand  for 
all  other  products  of  industry,  by 
impoverishing  the  best  and  only  cer- 
tain customers  of  both  the  artisan 
and  the  manufacturer.  Your  whole 
case  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  reciprocity  with  foreign  nations, 
and  you  have  failed  in  getting  it. 
You  have  opened  your  market  to  the 
foreigner,  and  he,  in  return,  has  bar- 
ricaded his  against  you.  It  requires 
no  special  gift  of  prophecy  to  divine 
which  party  must,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, be  the  loser. 

Individually,  I  have  no  earthly 
motive  for  advocating  Protection. 
Whiskers  are  the  sole  crops  which  I 
cultivate,  and  you  might  conceal  the 
whole  of  them  very  easily  under  a 
bushel.  No  Duke  ever  asks  me  to 
dinner,  and,  if  he  did,  I  should  in- 
finitely prefer  my  usual  table  at  the 
Blue  Posts.  I  r^ard  Protection  sim- 
ply as  a  political  necessity  imposed 
npon  us  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  any  pro- 
tective system  which  can  be  devised  is 
essentially  artificial;  but  so  are  our 
taxation  and  our  monetary  arrange- 
ments, which  originidly  called  it  into 
being.  When  William  of  Orange,  in 
his  anxiety  to  bind  the  middle  and 
commercial  classes  to  his  cause  by  the 
strong  tie  of  interest,  announced  the 
first  loan  in  perpetuity  which  was 
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ever  heard  of  ia  England,  he  laid  the 
fonndatioo-stone  of  that  gigantic 
stractnre,  the  national  debt,  which 
you  and  your  friends  now  propose  to 
level  with  the  ground.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  the  temple  never 
should  have  been  built.  I  hold  that, 
in  abstract  justice,  each  generation 
ought  to  provide  for  its  own  defence, 
and  not  to  leave  the  legacy  of  its  debts 
to  those  who  follow  after.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  prepared,  on  that  account, 
to  repudiate  what  has  been  done. 
Our  creditors  are  our  own  fellow- sub- 
jects, who  have  a  right  to  rely  upon 
the  distinct  pledges  of  the  national 
faith  ;  and  until  you  can  prove  to  me 
that  there  Ia  no  other  course  open,  I 
cannot  consent  to  repudiation.  Have 
you  proved  this?  Let  us  examine 
shortly  into  this  matter. 

Since  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  until 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  I  pre- 
sume yon  will  not  deny  that  very 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  by 
manufacturers  in  every  branch,  and 
by  those  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. If  we  occasionally  saw  a 
monetary  crisis,  caused  by  over- spe- 
culation, and  precipitated  by  an 
unnatural  contraction  of  the  currency, 
or  a  stagnation  in  trade  following  upon 
a  period  of  too  rapid  and  reckless 
production,  these  things  passed  away 
after  the  duration  of  a  few  months, 
and  again  the  country  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  general  industry.  The 
increment  of  our  large  towns  during 
that  period  was  enormous.  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol 
grew  in  strength,  in  riches,  and  in 
size ;  and  many  places  which,  thirty 
years  ago,  hardly  deserved  the  name 
of  villages,  became  the  centres  of  a 
numerous  and  busy  population.  An 
extent  of  land  equal  to  the  surface  of 
counties  has  been  reclaimed  and  culti- 
vated ;  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
railways  have  given  us  free  and  rapid 
communication  from  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other ;  we  have  gone  on, 
in  short,  steadfastly  and  strongly  in  a 
course  of  prodigious  improvement. 
Well,  sur — all  this  was  done  under 
the  system  of  Protection,  and  without 
any  sensible  augmentation  of  the 
National  Debt.  We  were  rich  enough 
to  purchase  the  freedom  of  all  the 
slaves  in  our  colonies  at  an  expenditure 
of  twenty  millions.    We  were  uni- 


versally esteemed  the  wealthiest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — and  so 
we  were,  because  our  produce  then 
commanded  remunerative  prices. 
There  was  little  or  no  murmuring 
against  taxation,  which  I  take  to  be 
the  surest  sign  of  the  true  prosperity 
of  a  nation. 

I  believe  that  this  picture  will  not 
be  considered  as  in  any  way  over- 
charged. I  have  made  allowance  for 
periods  of  temporary  distress  which 
have  occurred,  and  will  occur,  in  every 
civilised  country.  I  might  make 
allowance  also  for  times  of  political 
agitation,  which  are  never  favourable 
to  settled  industry ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  this,  that  the 
nation  increased  enormously  in  wealth 
and  comfort,  and,  if  need  be,  I  shall 
cite  as  my  witness  that  oracle  of  the 
Free-Traders,  Mr  Porter.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Britain  under  the  Protec- 
tive system,  before  the  political  econo- 
mists began  to  try  their  hands  with 
the  view  of  bettering  its  condition. 
Mr  Uuskisson  was  the  first  statesman 
who  moved  in  the  direction  of  Free 
Trade,  and  since  his  time  the  tendency 
has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  com- 
petition. But  no  step  of  great  im- 
portance was  taken  until  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel  revised  and  reduced  our 
tariff,  and  thereby  gave  a  decided 
impetus  to  the  consumpt  of  foreign 
manufactures. 

The  effects  of  this  very  soon  be- 
came visible  throughout  the  country. 
Small  trades  declined;  the  wages  of 
artisans  were  lowered  ;  and  the  shops 
exhibited  everywhere  a  display  of 
articles,  sent  expressly  from  abroad 
to  compete  with  the  industry  of  our 
people.  It  was  most  natural  that 
this  should  excite  discontent  among 
our  artisans.  They  were  compelled 
to  pay  taxes  indirectly  for  their  tea, 
coffee,  beer,  soap,  tobacco,  and  many 
other  articles  of  universal  consump- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  they  saw  before 
them  what  they  considered  a  great 
monopoly  in  favour  of  the  agricultural 
interest.  From  that  time,  the  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
became  really  formidable.  Thompson 
might  have  written  and  Cobden  de- 
claimed for  ever,  without  influencing 
the  masses  of  the  people,  had  these 
been  in  a  prosperous  condition  v  ViwX. 
when  men  whose  v»^c^  \i^n^  \i%^\x 
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reduced  are  exhorted  to  declare  them- 
selves in  faToar  of  cheap  bread,  the 
instinct  of  their  nature  can  suggest 
only  one  reply.  Fatnre  employment, 
hinging  npon  the  profits  of  other 
classes,  is  then  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. They  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  laboor  of  one  man  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  that  of  another  exposed 
to  foreign  competition ;  and,  for  that 
matter,  no  more  do  I.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  sacrificed  the  agricul- 
turists, was  acting  in  enture  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  his  sect,  though 
directly  in  antagonism  to  his  profes- 
sions. He  was  merely  doing  by  them 
what  he  had  already  done  by  others ; 
and  the  Whigs,  by  abolishing  the 
Navigation  Laws,  took  another  step 
in  the  same  direction. 

All  these  changes  were  made  osten- 
sibly for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
Prophets  upon  your  side  were  never 
weary  of  depicting  the  enormous  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  follow,  and  of 
reckoning  the  wealth  which  the  whole 
of  us  were  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  amass.  We  have  given  the 
system  a  fair  trial,  and  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  In  the  first  place,  the 
incomes  of  the  landowners  have  been 
diminished,  and  the  capital  of  the 
fai'uiers  absorbed.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that  now,  whatever  there  might 
have  been  at  the  close  of  1849.  The 
gallant  attempts  of  Messrs  Huxtablo 
and  Mechi  to  show  that  cultivation 
might  be  successfully  canned  on  at 
present  prices  have  been  abandoned, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  these 
gentlemen  that  they  have  virtually 
admitted  their  error.  In  the  second 
place,  manufactures  of  all  kinds — for 
I  donH  speak  of  cotton  only — have 
been,  and  are  in  a  state  of  extreme 
depression,  and  that  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  ever  occurred  before.  In 
tlie  third  place,  the  same  tale  of  mis- 
fortune reaches  us  from  every  one  of 
the  shipping  ports,  and  also  from  the 
iron  districts.  I  could  extend  this 
category  to  almost  any  length.  The 
railways  arc  not  paying,  in  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Exhibition ;  stocks 
won't  move  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
shopkeepers;  and  that  class  of  trades- 
men who  minister  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
now  wealthy  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, complain  of  want  of  oitiers. 

Now,    it  is  quite    impossible    to 


ascribe  this  general,  or  rather  uni- 
versal depression,  to  any  exceptional 
cause.  You  can't  allege  now,  as 
formerly,  that  it  arises  from  the 
pressure  of  railway  calls,  or  from  the- 
potato  disease,  or  from  the  shortness 
of  the  cotton  crop  in  America.  The 
disease  is  evidently  a  chronic  oue^ 
.and  it  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
Do  you  really  doubt  what  has  in- 
duced it?  Not  you.  You  know, 
quite  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  tho- 
dircct  product  of  Free-Trade;  and 
that,  unless  the  whole  system  is 
altered,  matters  must  get  worse  and 
worse.  And,  to  do  you  justice,  you 
want  to  alter  the  system,  not  by 
resti'aining  competition,  or  enlarging 
and  protecting  industry,  but  by  sac- 
rificing the  national  credit. 

If  I  am  right,  then,  in  what  I  have 
said  above,  which  is  matter  of  history 
and  not  of  speculation,  it  appears 
that,  under  Protection,  this  country 
grew  and  flourished,  augmented  its 
capital,  and  executed  all  these 
wonderful  improvements  which  are 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It 
appears,  also,  that  under  Free  Trade 
we  have  absolutely  retrograded,  lost 
capita],  are  arrived  at  such  a  point 
of  difficulty  that  the  people  have 
grown  impatient  of  taxation,  and 
that  our  statesmen  arc  at  their  wits* 
end  to  devise  a  proper  remedy ! 
Ought  I,  then,  to  have  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  acknowledging  that  I  prefer 
the  one  system  to  the  other,  and 
that  I  will  not  join  in  any  new 
legislative  or  financial  experiments 
with  men  whose  theories  and  antici- 
patio«s  have  been  so  utterly  and 
speedily  refuted?  I  say  to  you — 
go  back  I  If  not  a  lion  in  the  path, 
there  is  a  crocodile  in  the  quagmire 
which  yon  are  entering,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  have  yon  Ehricking  ii> 
the  jaws  of  that  obscene  monster. 
You  can  retreat  with  the  best  possible- 
grace.  If  you  are  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  that  most  rare  of  literary 
treasures,  a  perfect  collection  of  the- 
speeches  of  Mr  Cobden,  you  wilt 
find,  on  referring  to  those  delivered 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  numerous 
laudations  of  the  worldly  wisdom  aud 
extreme  acuteoess  of  the  Americans. 
You  will  find  that,  in  comparison 
with  them,  Mr  Richard  esteems  his 
own  countrymen  to  be  as  innocent  as^ 
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babies  ia  every  matter  connected 
with  trade  or  commerce;  and  that 
he  holds  oat  their  example  to  us  as 
one  which  should  be  implicitly  fol- 
lowed. So  be  it.  I  question  not 
the  acumen  of  the  Yankees  where- 
ever  profit  is  concerned ;  and  where, 
I  ask  yon,  will  you  find  any  nation 
more  decidedly  or  energetically  pro- 
tective, both  in  their  opinions  and 
their  system?  Also,  in  the  same 
valuable  repertory,  yon  will  discover 
various  encomiums  upon  France,  and 
the  spirit  entirely  hostile  to  restric- 
tions, which  was  understood  to  ani- 
mate the  population  of  the  larger 
towns.  Where  is  that  spirit  now? 
Ascertain,  if  yon  can,  the  present 
address  of  M.  Cremieux,  friend  of 
Cobden,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  enlighten  you  considerably  on  the 
point. 

Depend  upon  it,  Britain  cannot 
stand  alone  as  the  practical  exponent 
of  Free  Trade.  What  might  have 
been  the  efiects  of  general  reciprocity, 
had  we  actually  obtained  it,  I  need 
hardly  stop  to  inquire.  My  humble 
opinion  is,  that  it  never  would  have 
compensated  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Protection ;  and 
that  it  would  have  entirely  altered  the 
character  and  disturbed  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  English  people.  But 
with  that  wo  have  nothing  to  do. 
lledprocity,  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term,  is  precisely  the  last  and 
the  most  improbable  thing  which  we 
could  expect  to  have.  It  is  amazing 
to  me  that  even  a  single  man,  of  any 
tolerable  amount  of  intellect,  could 
for  one  moment  have  contemplated 
its  realisation ;  and  yet,  some  few 
years  ago,  it  was  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  tVee-Traders.  Was  it  in  the 
least  degree  likely,  M'Corkindale, 
that  America  would  sacrifice  her 
rising  cotton- factories  and  iron-foun- 
dries, which  are  rapidly  becoming  the 
sources  of  wealth,  and  extending  the 
breadth  of  her  cultivation,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  sending  us  two  or  three 
millions  of  quarters  of  grain  in  an 
ordinary  year?  And  yet  that  was 
precisely  what  you  gentlemen  of  the 
cheap-and-nasty  school  told  us  must 
take  place;  and  it  would  seem  that 
you  really  induced  a  good  many 
people  to  believe  you.  I  am  not 
without  hopes  that  the  Exhibition  in 
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Hyde  Park  may  be  productive  of 
real  ben^t  by  enlightening  the  public 
mind  as  to  the  state  of  manufactures 
on  the  Continent.  It  is  now  plain  to 
ocular  demonstration,  that  our  neigh- 
bours, even  in  the  construction  of 
textile  fabrics,  are  not  far  short  of 
ourselves  :  and  that  circumstance 
snfiiciently  accounts  for  the  extreme 
care  with  which  they  watch  and  alter 
their  tariffs,  to  suit  the  precise  state 
of  the  market,  and  to  secure  at  home 
the  preference  for  their  own  manu- 
facturers. And,  most  assuredly,  if 
the  maxim,  that  the  kings  of  the  earth 
should  rather  take  tribute  from  stran- 
gers than  from  their  own  children, 
has  been  sanctioned  by  direct  Divine 
approval,  the  governments  of  those 
conntries  do  well  and  wisely  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try of  their  people.  For,  after  all, 
M^Corkindale,  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  national  independence,  though  we, 
in  the  flush  of  our  new  steam  power, 
may  be  willing  to  forget  it.  In  an- 
cient times,  that  independence  was 
considered  so  sacred  and  so  valuable, 
that  the  man  who  conspired  against, 
or  devised  measures  to  weaken  it, 
was  considered  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  dealt  with  accordingly.  It 
was  in  order  to  secure  the  national 
independence  of  England  that  the 
Edwards  and  Henrys  applied  them- 
selves to  the  improvement  of  manu- 
factures in  this  island,  by  iuviting^ 
over  artisans  from  Frniicc  and  Flan- 
ders, and  by  highly  protecting  their 
labour.  And  so,  under  that  very  sys- 
tem which  is  now  decried,  trade  grow, 
and  commerce  increased,  until,  aided 
by  its  natural  mineral  resoarces,  Eng- 
land became  the  foremost  manufac- 
turing country  of  the  world.  You 
may  tell  mo  that  the  treatment 
which  is  reqnired  for  the  young  plant 
is  not  necessary  for  the  mature  tree ; 
and  that  yon  thrive  better  for  the 
removal  of  all  protection.  It  may 
be  so,  though  I  take  leave  to  doubt 
whether  experience  will  justify  thia 
assertion ;  but,  at  all  events,  you 
must  remember  that  in  most  of  the 
Continental  countries  mannfacturea 
still  require  protection,  and  must 
have  it,  if  they  are  to  progress.  Do 
you  think  that  Russia,  or  Prussia, 
or  France  wish  to  be  dependent  on 
England  for  any  \m\>OT\.«LU\.  wVXsiNfe  ^'l 
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supply,  if  it  can  be  produced  within 
their  own  territories?  I^  that  is 
your  notion,  I  abandon  yon  as  an 
incorrigible  blockhead.  So  long  as 
the  foreign  potentates  can  raise  their 
revenne  by  customs^  duties,  do  yon 
esteem  it  probable  that  they*  will 
depress  the  industry  of  their  people, 
and  annihilate  the  capital  which  is 
now  actively  at  work,  by  throwing 
open  their  ports,  and  inviting  the  im- 
portation of  the  products  of  Man- 
chester and  of  Sheffield?  Anything 
more  suicidal  they  could  not  do  ;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  there  Is  on  the  Con- 
tinent only  one  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  impolicy  of  Free  Trade.  Bas- 
tiat  is  now  scouted  in  France  as 
thoroughly  as  McGregor  in  Glasgow. 
I  presume  you  are  about  as  ignorant 
of  the  German  language  and  of  Grer- 
man  economy  as  Mr  Cobden,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  waste  of  time 
to  refer  you  to  the  eminent  writers 
whose  views  have  been  practically 
carried  into  effect  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  famous  Zollverein.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  every  man  whose 
name  and  experience  entitle  him  to 
be  considered  as  an  authority  has 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  strict 
protection,  and  that  the  system,  so 
vigorously  pursued,  has  met  with 
the  entire  consent  and  approbation 
of  the  people.  What  they  aim  at  is 
perfect  independence,  the  position 
which,  of  all  others,  a  government 
ought  to  struggle  most  strenuously 
to  secure.  Are  we  looking  to  our 
national  independence  ?  Evidently 
not,  for  Free  Trade  is  precisely  the 
way  to  annihilate  it.  Already  we 
have  come  to  depend  so  much  on 
foreign  supplies  of  food,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  not  ashamed  to 
allude  to  that  circumstance  as  an 
additional  reason  why  we  should  be 
oantious  of  giving  offence  to  our 
neighbours ;  and,  as  time  rolls  on,  the 
caution  will  of  course  be  still  more 
stringently  requh^ed.  We  cannot,  I 
am  very  much  afraid,  expect  that  the 
clarion  of  war  will  be  silenced  for  ever 
by  the  braying  of  Elihu  Burritt.  Look 
at  it  in  what  light  you  please,  there 
is  no  security  for  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  on  the  Continent. 
One  other  convulsion,  and,  from  no 
fault  of  our  own,  we  may  be  inextri- 
cably entangled  in  a  war.  In  that  event, 


where  would  be  our  independence? 
We  have  brought  ourselves  to  this 
pass,  that  we  are  now  compelled  to 
rely  on  foreigners  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  supplies,  and  years 
would  elapse  before  we  could  recover 
the  ground  which  we  have  lost. 
What  amount  of  land  in  Great  Britain 
has  as  yet  gone  out  of  tillage,  has  not 
been  accurately  ascertained ;  but  wo 
know  that  in  Ireland  the  calamity  has 
reached  an  alarming  point,  and  doubt- 
less the  decay  which  has  commenced 
there  will  soon  be  extended  to  the  other 
countries.  The  defalcation  of  the 
supply  from  Ireland  has  virtually  ren- 
dered us  dependant;  a  consideration  tlie 
more  melancholy,  because  Ireland  has 
almost  no  manufactures,  and  her  sole 
internal  resources  were  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  However, 
it  is  no  use  preaching  to  the  deif. 
Many  of  your  friends,  I  am  aware, 
set  so  little  store  by  the  national 
independence,  that  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  see  London  in  the 
hands  of  an  invading  army !  Pleasant 
notion  this  for  the  shopkeepers — eh, 
M'Corkindale  ?  The  bare  mention 
of  it  is  enough  to  make  the  mouth  of 
a  Frenchman  water  like  the  fountains 
of  the  Meander;  but,  as  you  seem 
resolutely  bent  on  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Protection,  it  is  a  contingency 
which  we  are  entitled  to  contemplate ; 
and  I  only  hope  that,  when  the  honr 
arrives,  the  partition  will  be  made 
upon  principles  of  strict  cosmopolitan 
equity,  and  Briton  and  Foreigner  be 
permitted  to  share  like  brothers. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the 
Graham  party  ?  I  answer  you  that 
I  consider  them  an  exceedingly  con- 
temptible set.  Without  the  power 
or  the  ability  to  originate  any  decided 
line  of  action  for  themselves,  they  seem 
bent  upon  maintaining  the  attitude  of 
obstructives,  and,  consequently,  they 
are  daily  losing  whatever  reputation 
they  formerly  possessed.  I  can  very 
well  understand  your  feelmgs  with  re- 
gard to  certain  landlords,  who  of  late 
have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  render  themselves  and  their  order 
ridiculous.  For  example,  there  is  Mr 
Philip  Posey — a  gentleman  who  I 
believe  prides  himself  peculiarly  ou 
his  ancestry,  and  the  deservedly  hi;^h 
position  which  be  has  achieved  as  a 
grower  of  tnmips,  and  a  feeder  of  fat 
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Okltleb     He,  like   others,  has  been 
amitten  by  the  mania  of  writingletters 
to  the  newspapers ;  and  I  ranst  needs 
lay,  that  his  two  last  prodactions  are 
about  as  splendid  specimens  of  sqnire* 
archical   logic  ana   reasoning  as  it 
was  ever  mj  fortone  to  peruse.    Mr 
Posey,  it  seems,  was  a  stanch  Protec- 
tionist np  to  a  late  period.    He  was 
not 'one  of  those  who  submitted  to 
the  degradation  of  substituting  Sir 
£obert  Peel*s  opinion  for  their  own ; 
be  stood  manfully  by  the  cause  until 
Protection  was  abolished,  and  then, 
like  Dugald  Dalgetty  ofDrumthwacket, 
thought  himself  entitled  to  look  out 
for  another  service.     So  far  he  is 
blameless.    We  cannot  object,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  any  change  of 
sides,  provided  always  the  soldado 
transfers  his  convictions  as  well  as  his 
actual  aid.    But  Mr  Pusey  has  queer 
notions  on  the  score  of  political  alle- 
giance.  He  tells  his  constituents  that 
he  is  now  a  supporter  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  in  the  same  breath  he 
admits  that  he  is  by  no  means  satis- 
lied  with  Free  Trade.    The  men  of 
Berkshire  are  anything  but  satisfied 
with  it ;  they  are  writhing  under  its 
operation,  are  determined  to  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  overturn  it, 
and  have  actually  had  the  temerity  to 
look  out  for  another  candidate  to  be 
brought   forward  at  next  election! 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  be  expected 
to  submit  to  such  treatment — the  ire 
of  the  Pusey  is  awakened,  and  he 
straightway  sitteth  down  and  inditeth 
a  letter  to  these  base  conspirators  of 
Berki^ire.    It  is  certainly  a  wise  as 
well  as  a  valorous  epistle.    He  enters 
less  into  the  question  of  Protection 
than  into  the  presumed  policy  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Protectionist  party; 
and,  putting  his  own  interpretation 
on  their  views,  and  chalking  out  for 
them  a  line  of  conduct  which  they 
have  never  announced,  he  proceeds  to 
declare   that  he  has  no  confidence 
either  in  Lord  Stanley  or  in  Mr  Dis- 
raeli.   He  is  great  upon  the  subject  of 
a  five  shillings  fixed  duty,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  a  mo<^ery  and  a 
snare.    He  thinks  it  could  not  raise 
the  price  of  wheat   to  the  British 
grower  more  than  two  shillings  per 
quarter ;  and  for  such  an  insignificant 
boon  as  this  he  declares  his  aversion 
to  disturb  the  present  arrangement. 


Observe  his  words:  —  "When  the 
quarter  of  wheat  has  fallen  from  £3 
to  £2,  redaciug  the  farmer^s  return 
firom  his  wheat  field  by  70s.  an  acre, 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  speaks 
of  relieving  the  farmer  substantially 
by  takmg  off  a  few  pence  of  county 
rate,  or  securing  to  him  2s.  a- quarter 
out  of  the  pound  which  he  has  lost, 
seems  so  ignorant  of  your  real  drcum- 
stances,  and  of  farming,  that  one  can 
scarcely  keep  up  one's  attention." 
This  is  all  very  nne ;  but  it  will  na- 
turally occur  to  the  Berkshire  farmer, 
that  a  gentlem&n  holding  such  magni- 
ficent opinions  on  the  subject  of  re- 
muneration must  be  prepared  to  do 
something  more — ^that,  if  two  shillings 
per  quarter  are  too  little  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, Mr  Pusey  must  be  ready  to 
dobattle  in  their  behalf  for  ten.  How 
can  he  ?  He  is  a  sworn  supporter  of 
Lord  John  Russell  1 

Now  it  is  quite  tme  that  a  five 
shillings  duty  might  not  raise   the 
price  <^  wheat  more  than  Mr  Pusey 
anticipates,  but  it   would  certainly 
have  an  effect  which  most  of  us  con- 
sider desurable.    It  would  add  very 
materially  to  the  State  revenue,  and 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Income-Tax, 
which  every  one  detests,  and  which  is, 
of  all   possible   imposts,   the   most 
grievous  and  unjust.    It  would  be, 
moreover,  in  the  estimation  of  tlie 
farmers,  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
for,  although  two  shillings  may  be  no 
great  matter,  it  is  as  well  to  have 
them  as  not— especially  in  these  times, 
when  silver  is  rather  scarce.    But  it 
does  amuse  me  to  hear  the  high  and 
mighty  Pusey,   now   confess^ly   a 
joint  in  the  tail  of  Lord  John,  lectur- 
ing his  constituents  for  their  perfidi- 
ous conduct  in  darins  to  dream  of 
starting  another  candidate,  and  abus- 
ing Mr  Disraeli  for  remaining  tme 
to  his  principles,  with   the   hearty 
scurrility  of  a  Saxon  firanklm,  whose 
principsd   claun   to  distinction   was 
found^  on  his  ownership  of  a  herd  of 
swine,  unrivalled  for  their  bristies  and 
their   brawn!     No,    M^Corkindale I 
believe  me,  I  do  not  stand  np  for 
such  manner  of  men.    They  are  very 
poor  representatives,  indeed,  of  the 
class  to  which  they  naturally  belong. 
They  have  all  the  arrogance  and  in- 
solence of  the  feudal  times,  without  a 
Bptak  of  its  knightiy  courtesy ;  and 
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<hcy  reflect  anything  bnt  credit  on 
whatever  side  their  caprice  may  lead 
them  to  espouse. 

But  enough  of  this  serious  vein.  I 
did  not  intend,  when  I  commenced 
my  letter,  to  go  over  the  case  so 
minutely;  but  somehow  or  other  I 
have  been  led  into  an  exposition  of 
my  whole  views,  which,  if  they  do  not 
convert,  can  do  you  no  harm  by  their 
perusal.  Independent  of  politics,  I 
must  OMm  that  I  should  rather  like  to 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  have 
serious  thoughts  of  launching  into 
matrimony,  if  I  can  find  a  lady  whose 
accomplishments  are  not  inferior  to 
her  endowments  either  in  land  or  the 
funds ;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
magical  letters  M.P.,  appended  to  the 
name  of  Dunshunner,  would  render 
that  illustrious  individual  nearly  irre- 
sistible. 

I  have  lately  met  with  a  remark- 
able book  upon  this  subject,  entitled 
A  Career  in  the  Commons ;  or^ 
Letters  to  a  Young  Member  ofParlia- 
menty  by  a  certain  Mr  William 
Lockcy  Uarle ;  and  I  intend,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  to  conclude  this  letter 
with  a  few  comments  upon  that  most 
excellent  work,  for  your  especial  edifi- 
cation. Of  Mr  Harle,  personally,  I 
know  no  more  than  I  do  of  Prester 
John ;  but,  judging  from  his  writings, 
he  must  be  a  gentleman  of  immense 
intelligence,  acuteness,  and  informa- 
tion— the  very  person,  indeed,  whom 
I  would  recommend  beyond  aU  others 
as  the  Mentor  for  the  parliamentary 
Telemachus.  But  although  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  Mr  Harle,  I  know  his 
correspondent — "  the  young  Member*' 
— well.  You  should  see  him,  M*Cor- 
kiudale,  as  I  once  saw  him  at  the 
Reform  Club.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
sandy-haired  shambling  biped,  with 
immense  paws  and  feet,  red  ears,  no 
straps,  inexpressibles  baggy  at  the 
knees,  a  paletot  torn  at  the  button- 
holes, the  pockets  crammed  with 
papers,  arms  like  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill, and  a  voice  as  melodious  as  the 
amatory  call  of  a  corncrake  1  If  you 
can  realise  my  description,  you  have 
before  you  the  faithful  portraiture  of 
that  accomplished  and  engaging  youth 
who,  according  to  Harle,  is  ^*  about 

to  be  united  in  wedlock  to  Miss , 

a  wealthy  heiress,  who  has  nearly  the 


whole  of  a  long  Welsh  valley  to  her 
aooomplished  self  I "  And  how  do  yon 
think  that  this  Caliban  has  contrived 
to  inveigle  the  Cambrian  Miranda? 
Unless  yon  read  the  pages  of  Harle,  I 
will  bet  you  five  hundred  to  one  that 
yon  do  not  discover  the  nature  of  his 
love-charm.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  this :  He  has  made  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  the  2'imes  reporter  has  gra- 
ciously consigned  to  immortality  in  a 
column  of  print ;  and  he  has,  more- 
over, diligently  served  upon  some  three 
or  four  committees ! 

Harle's  work  ought  to  be  reviewed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  has  the  merit  of  discovering 
the  shortest  and  easiest  method  to- 
wards the  acquisition  of  a  fortune 
which  has  been  yet  promulgated ;  and 
I  strongly  suspect  that  some  of  the 
Irish  members  are  acting  systemati- 
cally on  his  advice,  and  endeavouring 
to  ensnare  the  affections  of  some  con- 
fiding heiress  by  the  length  aod  mul- 
tiplicity of  their  speeches  upon  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  Do  yon 
know,  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  come  in  at  next  election,  for  some 
place  or  other,  on  the  chance  of  this 
enticing  prospect?  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, pledge  myself  implicitly  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Mr  Harle;  for  I  can  see 
no  harm  in  priming  the  temperance 
band  at  my  election  with  ginger 
cordial,  or  indulging  in  a  faur  expen- 
diture in  the  article  of  banners,  pro- 
vided there  should  happen  to  be  a 
calico  manufactory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Neither  will  I  register  an 
oath  to  answer,  by  return  of  post,  all 
letters  which  I  may  receive  from  my 
constituents.  Next  to  habitual  in- 
toxication, I  hold  that  correspondence 
is  the  worst  vice  of  the  age.  If  a 
man  is  to  be  held  bound  to  reply  to 
every  nincompoop  who  may  choose 
to  address  him,  there  is  an  end  to 
personal  freedom,  to  leisure,  and  to 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  Out  of  twelve 
letters,  ten  answer  themselves  suffi- 
ciently, if  you  allow  a  fortnight  to 
elapse ;  and,  besides  this,  I  have  uo 
idea  that  an  M.P.  should  put  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  his  correspondents. 
Am  I,  because  some  pragmatical 
dealer  in  opodeldoc  pleases  to  insist 
upon  having  my  opinion  on  mattei's 
in  general,  to  commit  myself  in  black 
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and  white,  so  that  next  morning  my 
letter  may  appear  in  print,  solely  for 
the  gratification  of  the  creature^s 
vanity,  bat  exceedingly  to  my  per- 
sonal detriment?  I  trow  not.  We 
have  had  examples  enough  already  of 
the  consequences  of  that  sort  of  im- 
pmdence ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  run  any  such 
hazard. 

Harle  represents  his  friend  as 
fignring  at  a  ball,  and  insinuates 
that  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
took  special  notice  of  him.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  difficult  to  abstain 
from  noticing  such  an  animal ;  and  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  that  his 
appearance  producea  so  marked  a 
sensation.  But  I  believe  that  he  is 
altogether  romancing  when  he  states 
that  Lord  John  Russell  wbhed  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr  Orson  in  an 
inferior  department  of  the  Ministry. 
Lord  John  Russell  knows  better  than 
to  be  guilty  of  any  such  transparent 
folly.  Some  years  ago  he  made  one 
or  two  experiments  of  this  nature, 
which  have  turned  ont  remarkably, 
ill;  and,  for  the  future,  it  seems 
extremely  improbable  that  the  stream 
of  patronage  will  be  allowed  to  over- 
flow the  limits  of  the  familv  circle.  I 
think  he  is  perfectly  right.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  annoying  to 
the  feelings  of  a  eentleman  than  the 
chattering  of  such  a  jackanapes  in 
office,  who  is  always  ready  to  obtrude 
his  information  at  second-hand,  and 
to  enlighten  his  superiors  with  scraps 
of  political  economy  derived  from  the 
pleasant  tomes  of  Porter  or  Tooke. 
Far  less  offensive  is  the  demeanour  of 
the  staid,  stolid,  and  purely  imbecile 
official.  If  he  knows  nothing,  he  at 
least  does  not  disgust  you  with  the 
impudent  assumption  of  knowledge. 
He  takes  his  orders  qnietly,  as  an 
nnderliog  should,  and  executes  them 
according  to  the  best  of  his  small 
ability,  without  attemptlnff  to  over- 
step his  instructions.  Such  a  man  is 
fitted  by  nature  for  a  place;  he  is 
worth  fifty  of  vour  young  members. 

After  all,  I  have  a  strong  snspidon 
that  there  was  no  Welsh  heiress  in 
the  case.  Women  are  too  sensible 
to  marry  a  man  wImm  parilaatBtMgr 
datiea,  according  to  the  preeent  sen- 


sible arrangement,  detain  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  regularly  until 
one  or  two  o^clock  in  the  morning; 
and,  moreover,  I  can*t  and  won^t  be- 
lieve, unless  I  see  the  parson^s  cer- 
tificate, that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion is  actually  united  in  wedlock. 
Why,  sir,  if  he  were  engaged  in 
makinff  love,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
he  could  stumble  upon  a  topic  more 
akin  to  his  situation  than  the  last 
return  of  the  census,  and  the  increase 
of  the  population — he  would  regale 
the  lady  of  his  heart  by  an  account 
of  the  export  tables — and  the  nearest 
approach  he  could  make  to  poetry 
would  be  an  extract  fh>m  some  of 
the  inspired  ditties  of  Ebeneser 
Elliott,  touching  the  price  of  the 
quartern  loaf.  This,  yon  will  admit, 
is  a  sad  descent  from  the  "  Loves  of 
the  Angels,**  and  I  doubt  its  superior 
efficacy  to  the  ancient  method  of 
quotation.  On  second  thouffhts, 
therefore,  I  shall  even  remain  where 
I  am,  without  becoming  a  candidate 
for  senatorial  honours.  Before  next 
election,  the  country  will  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  the  recent  oommereial 
policy;  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  it 
shall  be  discovered  that  Free  Trade 
has  enriched  none,  whilst  it  has 
impoverished  many,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
verdict  which  will  then  be  pro- 
nounced by  tiie  popular  voice.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  minority  shall 
declare  In  favour  of  the  cause  of 
progress,  as  you  facetiously  denomi- 
nate your  downward  movement.  It 
wUl  be  full  time  for  every  man  to 
look  after  his  personal  safety.  I 
have  stfll  a  small  balance  at  my 
credit  with  the  bank,  and  a  hw 
shares  which  are  yet  saleable.  With 
these  converted  into  cash,  I  shall 
abandon  all  hopes  of  a  Welsh  heiress, 
who  after  all  might  prove  rather 
an  encumbrance  than  otnerwise,  and 
make  the  best  of  mv  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  still  room  for 
men  of  action.  So,  good-bye,  old 
fellow  I  Keep  ont  of  scrapes  if  yon 
can,  and  expect  to  hear  d  me  from 
the  Dlgghags.— Yours  always, 

Avautrus  R.  DuHSBUinnaL 
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NOTX  ON  PART  IIX.~ DUELLING — CAPTAIN  HBL8HAM. 

It  may  be  recollected  that,  in  the  above  Paper,  which  appeared  in  our 
December  number,  we  cited,  among  several  trials  for  daelling,  one  whicli 
we  had  oorselves  witnessed — that  of  Captain  Helsham,  on  the  8th  October 
1880,  at  the  Old  Bailej.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  broaght  to  our 
notice  that  that  gentleman  was  alive,  and  complained  of  certain  statements 
in  the  article,  as  nnjastly  reflecting  upon  his  conduct  with  reference  to 
that  unfortnnate  transaction.  It  seems  superflaons  to  state  that  nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  our  intention  than  to  cause  a  moment's  pain  to  any 
one,  by  referring  to  the  trial  in  question ;  and  had  it  occurred  to  us  that 
Captain  Helsham  was  alive,  assuredly  even  no  reference  at  all  would  have 
been  made  to  it.  As  it  is,  we  regret  that,  owing  to  tbe  lapse  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  we  should  have  faUen  into  any  kind  of  error  with  reference 
to  any  incident  connected  with  the  trial,  or  the  duel  which  led  to  it.  We 
regret  having  given  a  moment's  pain  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  or 
having,  however  unintentionally,  done  him  the  slightest  injustice ;  and  are 
anxious  to  make  every  reparation  in  our  power,  by  withdrawing  every 
imputation  upon  him  of  anything  like  unfairness  ^ith  reference  to  the  duel ; 
and  in  particular  to  state  that,  having  madd  inquiries  relative  to  the 
expressions  attributed  to  Baron  Bayley,  and  the  statement  or  suggestion 
that  Captain  Helsham  had  practised  pistol-firing  previously  to  the  duel, 
we  believe  that  the  statements  in  the  article  relative  to  those  matters  are 
unfounded. 


Printed  by  WOliam  Blachtood  and  Somty  EdmAmtyk. 
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THE  CEK8DS  AMD  FREE  TBADE. 

Mb  Malthus  snyg  that  the  prin-     of  the  same  balance    preserved  by 

ciple  of  population  19  "a  spring  loaded    Nature    in    her    great    operatiODS. 
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noticed  with  surprise  by  the  observers 
of  all  conntries.  In  vain  did  Xerxes, 
with  fitltecn  hnndrcd  thousand  men,  in- 
vade the  diminutive  States  of  Greece. 
Athens  rose  from  its  ashes  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  fallen :  it  increased 
immediately  after,  alike  in  power,  po- 
pulation, and  riches ;  and  within  half 
a  century  of  the  bumini^  of  that  city  by 
Xerxes,  the  glories  of  the  Parthenon 

gave  token  at  once  of  its  taste  and  its 
ifluence,  and  the  Athenian  republic 
had  become  the  most  im[>ortant  mari- 
time state  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
disasters  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
slaughter  of  Canna>,  had  no  lasting 
etfect  on  the  population  of  Home.  The 
huge  void  of  seventy  thousand  in  a 
single  battle  was  speedily  filled  up ; 
and  we  are  told  by  Polybins,  that 
within  fifty- three  years  from  the 
termination  of  the  contest  with  Han- 
nibal, the  i>ower  of  Rome  was  ex- 
tended over  not  only  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  nearly  the  whole 
extent  of  the  habitable  globe.  In  like 
manner  it  is  mentioned  by  Slsmondi, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  dismal 
acoonnts  transmitted  to  us  by  con- 
temporary historians  of  the  dreadful 
mortality  consequent  on  the  Crusades, 
and  the  numerous  plagnes  which 
devastated  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages,  there  ap|)eared  no  lasting  decline 
in  the  population,  but  all  the  States 
which  bad  been  laid  waste  appeared, 
in  a  few  years,  as  full  of  inhabitants 
as  before  the  catastrophe  took  pUce. 

All  these  accounts,  however,  being 
foanded  on  no  accurate  census  or 
register,  and  transmitted  to  ns  through 
the  dubious  channel  and  in  the  in- 
flated language  of  old  annalists,  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  suspicion.  But 
in  onr  own  country,  and  our  ago,  there 
has  been  atfwrdeJ  the  most  decisive 
proof  on  the  greatest  (>ussible  scale, 
and  ascertained  by  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  of  the  utter  inability  of  the 
most  dreadful  and  long- continued 
external  ealamities  to  occasion  anv 
diminution  of  population  when  the 
springs  of  industry  are  unaflTi^cted. 
^ew  war><,  which  broke  out  in 
Europe  with  the  rise  of  the  French 
ravolntiou,  continued,  as  all  the 
world   knows,    fur    two-and- twenty 


years,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  previously 
unprecedented  among  mankind.  In 
France  alone,  between  1702  and 
1815,  upwards  of  four  millions  of 
men,  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  perished 
during  those  sanguinarj-  contests  ;  • 
and  as  these  were  the  losses  of  ttic 
party  which,  down  to  the  last,  was 
almost  constantly  victorious,  it  may 
readily  be  believed  that  the  losses  of 
those  on  the  other  side — who,  till  the 
last  three  vears,  were  almost  con- 
stantlv  defeated — must  have  been 
still  more  considerable.  Above  half 
a  million  of  men  perished  in  the 
Moscow  campaign ;  in  that  of  Leipsic, 
on  the  two  sides,  a  still  greater 
number.  For  seven  years,  three 
hundred  thousand  were  annually 
mowed  down  in  the  Peninsula. 
Plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  as 
usual,  stalked  in  the  rear  of  such  un- 
precedented warfare  :  among  which, 
the  famine  in  France  in  171M,  when 
the  people  were  dying  in  the  streets — 
and  that  in  Great  tiritain  in  18(.»0, 
when  wheat  rose  to  120s.  the  quarter 
— and  the  terrible  typhus  fever,  which, 
issuing  from  the  crowds  blockaded  in 
Torgan  in  1x13,  spread  over  and 
devasLited  every  country  of  Europe 
for  the  three  next  years — may  be 
reckoned  the  most  remarkable.  Yet 
the  p<^)pulation,  not  only  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  the  principals  in  the 
fight,  but  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
increased  with  unprece<lented  rapidity 
during  this  period  of  unparalleled 
eflfort,  bloody  warfare,  and  chequered 
achievements.  The  pr>pnlation  of 
old  France,  which  in  17x0,  before  the 
war  began,  was  25,4<X>,0U<),  had 
swelled  in  181 G,  when  it  was  closed, 
to  28,5(K.),lK» :  that  of  Great  Britain 
had  advanced,  during  the  same  period, 
froqi  13,4«K),CHX)  to  18,740,(yiO.t 

The  reason  of  this  steady  advance 
of  population  through  the  greatest 
external  disasters,  when  they  are 
nnaccompanied  by  any  weakening  of 
the  .springs  of  industry,  is  this :  The 
destruction  of  full-grown  men,  how 
great   soever,  is  immediately  com- 

Censated,  in  a  healthy  state  of  society, 
y  the  additional   impulse  commu- 
nicated to  the  principle  of  population. 


*  AIiMD*'*  Surytt,  c.  R9, 1  65,  note. 

t  Stat,  de  i  I  Fmrnc*^  and  Ceumii  1 821,  Great  Britain. 
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by  the  enhanced  demand  for  labour 
among  those  who  snrvire  or  remala 
at  home.  If  the  work  of  ten  men 
come  to  be  divided  among  seven,  the 
rise  in  the  wages  of  labonr  will  be  so 
considerable,  that  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition  gives  an  immediate 
and  decisive  impulse  to  the  principle 
of  population.  Wages  are  so  high, 
that  marriages,  as  in  seasons  of 
plenty,  become  frequent  among  the 
woriing-classes  :  their  condition  is 
so  comfortable  that  they  become  pro- 
lific. The  gap  is  speedily  supplied 
by  increased  births.  At  the  close  of 
such  a  long-continued  course  of  ex- 
ternal shocks,  unaccompanied  by  in- 
ternal paralysis,  there  may  be,  and 
often  is,  a  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  adults  or  fighting  men,  but 
there  is  never  any. absolute  decline  in 
the  entire  numbers  of  the  people; 
and  when  the  children  grow  up,  there 
appears  a  great  increase.  Accor- 
dingly, in  France,  although  there  was 
a  very  great  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  fighting  men  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  war,  and  it  was  this 
experienced  impossibility  of  then 
recruiting  his  armies,  on  an  adequate 
scale,  which  was  the  main  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  Napoleon ;  yet  the  num- 
ber of  children  begot  during  these 
disastrous  years  was  so  great,  that 
the  whole  inhabitants — who  in  1789 
were  only  25,400,000  —  in  1837 
amounted  to  33,500,000.* 

But  the  case  is  widely  different 
when  the  devastating  infiaence  of 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine  coincides 
with  a  declining  state  of  society,  with 
a  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  decreased  vigour  in  the 
mind,  or  activity  in  the  occupations 
of  men.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
losses  produced  by  external  calamities 
are  never  repaired ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  become  the  signal  for  still 
greater  chasms,  which  are  never 
filled  up,  and  which  terminate  at 
length  in  the  utter  prostration  and 
ruin  of  the  state.  The  destruction  of 
one  class  in  society  thus  draws  after 
it  the  destruction  of  the  other  classes 
who  depended  upon  it:  the  ruin  of 
the  farmer  induces  the  ruin  of  the 
mannfactnrer ;  and  the  towns  find 
themselves  oppressed  with  a  helpless 


multitude,  who,  flying  the  desolation 
of  the  country,  whore  employment 
can  no  longer  be  found,  seek  in  cities 
the  chance  of  work,  or  the  hepes  of 
charity,  which  is  denied  them  in  their 
native  seats.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  increase  of  the  towns  is  too  often 
the  measure,  not  of  their  strength, 
but  their  weakness,  as  their  inhabit- 
ants soon  find  to  their  cost,  in  the 
enormous  increase  of  poor-rates  and 
direct  taxes  with  which  they  are 
oppressed.  Yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  in 
great  towns  only,  and  especially  great 
seaport  towns,  that  any  traces  of  the 
former  prosperity  of  the  state  are  to 
be  found.  Ruin  invariably  begins  m 
the  country.  It  is  in  the  decrease  of 
rural  inhabitants  and  productions 
that  the  premonitory  syinptoms  of 
national  decline  and  fall  are  found. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  is  rural  industry 
which  is  first  oppressed  by  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  grain,  which 
the  clamours  and  influence  of  the 
populace,  in  great  towns,  never  fail 
to  bring  about  in  the  later  stages  of 
society,  when  their  sway  generally 
becomes  paramount.  Between  the 
importation  of  this  foreign  grain  and 
the  exportation  of  the  classes  who 
are  ruined  by  it,  the  exportation  of 
the  national  strength^  and  the  impor- 
tation of  its  weakness,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  great  seaport  towns 
sometimes  contrive,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  carry  on  a  gainful  traffic,  and 
cast  a  last  and  delusive  gleam  of  pro- 
sperity over  the  state,  by  the  contrast 
it  exhibits  to  the  general  gloom 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  How 
exactly  this  is  a  description  of  the 
latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  need 
be  told  to  no  scholar.  In  fact,  it  is 
written  from  the  recollection  of  the 
woful  descriptions  of  their  historians. 
During  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we  are 
told  by  Gibbon,  the  devastations  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine  were  never 
repaired,  and  it  was  disgraced  by  the 
disappearance  of  a  moiety  of  the 
whole  inhabitants  of  the  empire. 
Happy  if  it  is  not  descriptive  also 
of  another  state,  greater  than  Borne, 
but  which  has  entered  by  the  same 
gate  the  gulf  of  perdition,  and  is 
going  down  it  at  even  an  accelerated 
pace. 


*  StaU  de  la  France,  (Population.) 
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There  Is  another  peeoliarit  j  which 
is  inyariably  characteristic  of  a  declin- 
ing state,  and  the  certain  precursor  of 
its  ruin,  that  the  decrease  which  takes 
place  in  its  population  is  mainly  owing 
to  emigrationy  not  to  pestilence,  fa- 
mine, or  violent  deatlis.  It  is  the 
sinking  of  men*8  minds^  from  the  ap- 
pidling  sight  of  rain  around  them  in 
every  direction,  not  the  prostration  of 
their  bodies  by  war  or  disease,  which 
is  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  a 
state.  As  long  as  people's  spirits  are 
kept  up,  by  the  demand  for  labour 
being  considerable,  wages  being  fair 
and  industry  remunerative,  the  utmost 
disasters  arising  from  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine  are  speedily  re- 
paired, and  they  make  no  durable 
impression  or  chasm  in  the  population. 
But  when,  tit  addition  to  these  external 
calamities,  the  lasting  evils  of  declin- 
ing employment,  unrcmunerated  in- 
dustry, and  a  rapidly  increasing  pau- 
per-class, are  folt,  despair,  after  a  time, 
seizes  the  mind  of  nearly  the  whole 
middle  and  working  classes.  Every 
one  makes  haste  to  leave  the  country 
in  which  hope  is  closed,  where  despair 
is  painted  in  every  countenance. 
Sauve  qui  peut  becomes  the  universal 
principle :  it  is  like  the  rushing  of 
passengers  in  a  ship- wrecked  vessel  to 
get  into  the  life-boat.  The  indigent, 
&  they  can  only  get  away,  hasten 
in  maltitudes  to  the  sea-coast  to  avoid 
the  starvation  which  awaits  them  at 
home.  The  dangers  of  an  emigrant 
vessel,  as  the  I'imes  well  remarks, 
"  are  forgotten  in  the  greater  horrors 
of  a  work-house."  Emigration  then 
-becomes  the  great  running  sore  which 
weakens,  and  at  length  destroys,  the 
state;  for  not  only  does  it  draw  ofif 
numbers  doubly  greater  than  all  that 
can  be  destroyed  by  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  but  it  entirely 
weakens  and  paralyses  the  principle 
of  population  at  home ; — it  not  only 
removes  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
but  it  cuts  off  the  sources  from  which 
they  arc  to  bo  renewed ; — it  sweeps 
away  future  generations  with  the 
present.  The  persons  who  go  away 
are,  for  the  most  part,  men  and  women 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  whence  is  the 
rising  generation  to  come  from  if  they 
are  removed  ?  Yet  so  universal  is  the 
despair  which,  in  a  state  that  is  visibly 
sinking,  seizes  the  whole,  especially  of 


the  rural  population,  and  such  the 
desire  to  escape  the  crushing  weight 
of  the  durect  taxes  with  which  such  a 
state  of  society  is  invariably  attended, 
that  it  is  recorded  by  the  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall^  that  the  Roman 
empu*e  was  more  depopulated,  in  its 
later  stages,  by  the  migration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  its  frontier  provinces, 
than  by  aU  the  arms  of  the  barbarians, 
and  that,  in  several  incursions,  the 
Scythian  horse  regained  their  native 
wilds  with  120,000  willing  captives  at 
their  horses'  heels. 

In  such  a  state  of  society,  emigra- 
tion which,  under  more  favourable 
circumstances,  might  have  proved  a 
relief,  is  found  to  be  the  greatest 
possible  aggravation  of  the  public 
distresses.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
only  persons  who  can  get  away  are 
those  who  have  some  capital,  and 
thus  possess  the  means  of  transport. 
The  paupers  and  destitute  are  all 
forced  to  remain  at  home,  deprived 
by  their  poverty  of  the  fiehile 
remedium^  so  largely  had  recourse 
to  by  their  more  fortunate  brethren 
in  misfortune,  that  of  leaving  their 
homes,  their  countr}',  the  bones  of 
their  fathers.  They  dare  not  hope 
even  for  the  lot  of  the  poor  exile  of 
Erin.  As  it  is  only  the  solvent 
and  comparatively  affluent  who  can 
thus  make  theur  escape,  and  the 
paupers  are  all  left,  not  only  does 
the  burden  of  their  maintenance  daily 
become  more  oppressive  upon  those 
who  remain,  but  their  means  of  meet- 
ing the  burden  are  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  productive 
industry  of  the  country  declines  in  the 
same  proportion  as  its  direct  taxes 
increase.  The  people  who  would 
maintain  that  productive  industry,  arc 
not  only  gone,  but  they  have  carried 
with  them  the  seeds  of  industry  yet  to 
come.  The  condition  of  those  left  at 
home  thus  daily  becomes  worse ;  and 
as  the  public  burdens  in  such  a  state 
of  society,  as  a  matter  of  course,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  rapidly  incrca8e, 
from  the  multitude  of  poor  who  must 
be  relieved,  the  condition  of  the 
industrious  classes  at  length  becomes 
such  that  the  state  is  stript  of  all  its 
useful  citizens,  and  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  the  first  serious  invader.  No  reader 
of  the  immortal  Decline  and  Fall,  or  of 
the  more  detailed  works  of  Sismondi, 
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Thierry,  and  Micbelet,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Roman  provinces  nnder  the 
later  emperors,  need  be  told  how 
exactlj  the  causes  now  detailed  were 
those  which  at  first  weakened  and  at 
length  destroyed  the  empire  of  the 
legions. 

Never  in  modem  times  was  so 
striking  a  demonstration  of  the  trath 
of  those  principles  afforded,  as  the 
progress  of  population  in  the  British 
Empire  for  the  last  half  century  has 
afforded.  There,  equally  as  in  France, 


the  numbers  of  the  people  continued 
steadily  and  rapidly  to  advance, 
through  all  the  impediments  of  Uie 
bloodiest  war  known  in  modem  times, 
and  all  the  subsequent  evils  of  scar- 
city and  pestilence,  and  frequent 
commercial  crises,  far  more  disastrons 
in  their  effects  than  all  the  three  pot 
together.  The  progressive  growth  of 
population  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, since  the  census  began  to  be 
taken  in  these  islands,  respectively 
has  been  as  follows : — 


Year. 

England,  Walei, 
Army  and  Navy. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Lester  ialanda. 

Total. 

1801 
1811 

1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 

9,343,578 
11,781,115 

12,298,175 
14,174,204 
15,911,757 
17,905,831 

1,599,068 
1,805,688 

2,093,456 
2,365,114 
2,620,184 
2,870,784 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

6,801,827 
7,767,401 
8,175,124 
6,515,784 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

89,508 
108,710 
124,040 
142,916 

10,942,646 
13,586,803 

Ireland  included. 
21,282,966 
24,410,429 
26,831,105 
27,435,315 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the 
observer  in  considering  this  most 
important  and  momentous  table,  is 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  population 
during  the  war,  when  the  burdens  of 
the  nation  were  so  excessive,  and  a 
sanguinary  contest  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  was  apparently  mowing 
down  the  flower  of  our  population, 


and  which  was  ushered  in  with  the 
most  terrible  famine  recorded  in 
recent  times,  that  of  1799-1800.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  reference  to  the 
existing  population  was  greater  then 
than  it  has  ever  since  been.  From 
that  time,  although  the  numbers  have 
increased,  the  rate  has  declined.  It 
has  stood  thus : — 


Year. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1801-11 

144 

14 

1811-21 

174 

16 

1821-31 

16 

12 

15.6 

1831-41 

14.5 

10.7 

8.7 

1841-51 

12.5 

8 

22  decrease 

The  next  circumstance  which 
attracts  attention,  is  the  suddex 
STOP  WHICH  SINCE  1840  has  been 
put  to  the  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  Empire,  which  for  the  half 
century  preceding  had  increased  so 
fast  and  so  steadily.  From  the  pre- 
ceding table,  it  appears  that  the 
increase  of  the  two  islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  taken  together, 
has  been  as  follows : — 

1821-31,  .  .  .  3,127,463 
1831-41,  .  .  .  2,420,676 
1841-51,    .        .        .  604,210 

But  this  sudden  change  in  the  last 
decade,  though  in  itself  sufficiently 
alarming,  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
troth,     llie  change  has  all  taken  place 


since  1845,  and  from  that  period  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  Empire.  Everybody 
knows  that  down  to  that  period  the 
Empire,  especially  from  1842  to  1845, 
was  not  only  prosperous,  but  emi- 
nently so.  It  was  the  period  of  fine 
harvests,  trifling  importation  of  food, 
railway  mania,  high  wages,  extensive 
paper  issues,  and  unbounded  pros- 
perity. We  all  recollect  how  loudly 
Sir  R.  Peel  sounded  the  note  of  tri- 
umph on  this  state  of  things,  in  his 
parliamentary  speeches  in  1845  and 
1846,  and  with  what  complacency  ho 
referred  to  them,  as  proving  that  his 
Tariff  of  1842  had  bci^xi  ^viw\A<i.\  ^tv 
right  prmcAp\cs.  ks^umvcv^^NXv^'^n^^^^ 
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these  statements  were  well  founded,  from  the  table  quoted  below.*  Assom- 

there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doabt,  ing,  then,  the  increase  to  have  been  as 

that  down  to  the  close  of  1845,  or  the  great  from  1840  to  1845,  as  for  the 

middle  of  1846,  the  former  rate  of  in-  half  of  the  preceding  ten  years  in  Great 

crease  in  the  two  islands  had  gone  on  Britain  and  Ireland — and  there  can 

without  diminution.    The  emigration  be  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  greater 

down  to  1845  was  a  perfect  trifle  to  —  the  population  of  the  £mpire  in 

what  it  has  since  become,  as  appears  June  1846  must  have  stood  thus : — 

Great  Britain  and  Islands  in  Channel,  in  1841,  .        18,655,981 

Increase  to  1846,  one-half  of  preceding  ten  years,  f      .  1,210,338 

Ireland,  in  1841. 8,175,124 

Increase  to  1846,  one-half  of  preceding  ten  years,  t      •  203,862 

Total  popalation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1846,         28,245,305 
Actual  population  in  1851,         ....        27,435,315 

Decrease  since  1846,      .....  809,990 

Here  is  a  result  suflScient  to  make  If  we  inquire  into  the  particulars 

OS  hold  our  breath,  and  awaken  the  of  which  this  change  is  composed, 

most  serious  retiections  in  the  breast  it  appears   still   more  frightful.     It 

of  every  person  capable  of  reflection  has  occurred,  for  the  most  part,  in 

in  the  country.    The  population  of  one  part  of  the  Empire,   the  depo- 

the  Empire  has  not  only  ceased  to  pulation    of    which  stands  forth    in 

Increase  since  IH^iO^  but  it  has  receded  hideous    relief   beside    the    increase 

since  that  time  no  less  tftan  810,000,  exhibited  in  some  of  the  great  cities, 

being  at  the  average  rate  of  200,000  The  total  decrease  of  inhabitants  in 

a-year!!!    This  in  a  country  which  Ireland  has  been,  since  1841,1,659,840 

had  previously  so  steadily  and  rapidly  souls.    But  as  the  population  uuqucs- 

increased    in    numbers,   which,    be-  tionably  went  on  increasing  at  the 

tween  1821  and  1831,  had  increased  rate  of  the  preceding  decade  down  to 

S,  127,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  above  1846,  the  numbers  at  the  commence- 

300,000  a- year;  and  from   1831   to  ment  of  that  year  must  have  stood 

1841,  no  less  than  2,420,000,  being  thus  :— 
at  the  rate  of  240,00<J  a-year  I 

Population  in  1841, 8,175,124 

Increase  to  1846, 203,862 

8,378,9«6 
Actual  population  in  1851,        ....      6,515,7^4 

Decrease  since  1846, 1,863,102 

Being  a  decrease  at  the  rate  of    country  which,  from  1821   to  18:)1, 
about  372,(.»O0  a-year ;  and  that  in  a     had   increased    from    6,801,827    to 


•  Table 

^howing  the  emi 

mil 
1H42 
1)143 
1814 
1845 

tgration  from  the  British  islands 

in  the  years 

1 
1 

i 

1 

118,592                           1846 

128.344                           1S47 

57,212                           1848 

70,686                           1849 

IKV^OI                            1S50 

129,S51 

2r.i;.27o      ' 

21^.089 
299,498 
280,.'<96 

.  .                    i 

468,335 

1,216,614 

t  24,410.429 
26,831,105 

2)2,420,676 

♦  7,767.401 
8.175.124 

2)4117,723 

1,210,338 


20S,$«2 
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7,767,401,    being   an    increase   of    from  the  great  change  of  measnres 


965,574,  —  at    the    rate    of    nearly 
100,000  a-year ! 

The  same  result  appears  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  though  not, 
of  coarse,  in  such  striking  colours  as 
in  Ireland ;  which,  being  entirely  agri- 
cultaral,  has,  of  coarse,  suffered  most 


which  took  place  in  1846.  Generally 
speaking,  the  great  towns  have  in- 
creased ;  and  in  the  purely  agricul- 
tural districts,  population  has  de- 
clined. The  increase  in  a  few  of  the 
greatest  towns  of  the  Empire  had  been 
as  follows : — 


1841. 


London, 

Glasgow, 

Dublin, 


1,948,369 
270,486 
232,726 


1851. 

2,863,141 
333,657 
254,850 


Increate. 

414,772 
63,171» 
22,124 


On  the  other  hand,  population  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  purely  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  districts  has  declined. 
The  total  increase  of  Scotland,  it  has 
been  seen,  in  the  last  ten  years,  was 
250,600,  of  which  no  less  than  98,015 
has  been  in  the  single  county  of 
Lanark,  including  63,171  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
city  need  not  be  told  of  what  descrip- 
tion of  persons  this  increase  has  con- 
sisted. The  enormous  and  crushing 
weight  of  the  poor-rates  serves  as  a 
perpetual  memento,  that  it  is  chiefly 
composed   of  destitute    Irish,    who 


arrived  in  foor  months,  only  preceding 
April  10,  1848,  to  the  number  of 
42,680 ;  for  a  year  after,  at  the  rate  of 
1000  a-week. 

The  same  contrast  between  the 
movement  of  the  population  in  the 
cities  and  the  country,  which  forms 
the  leading  features  of  the  late  census, 
appears  in  the  most  striking  manner 
in  the  neighbouring  island.  All  thb 
Towns  in  Ibeland  have  increased 
— ALL  THE  Counties  have  de- 
clined. The  chief  towns  have  stood 
thus: — 


Places. 

Number  of  Penont. 

IncroMO. 

184L 

1851. 

Nomben. 

Rate  per  Ctnt 

Dublin,     . 

232,726 

254,850 

22,124 

9 

Belfast,     . 

75,308 

99,660 

24.352 

82 

Cork, 

80,720 

85,485 

5,765 

7 

Limerick, 

48,391 

55,268 

6,877 

14 

Waterford, 

23,216 

26,667 

8,451 

14 

Galway, 

17,275 

24,697 

7,422 

48 

Drogheda, 

16,261 

16,876 

615 

S 

Carrickfergas,  . 

9,379 

8,488 

891 

9 

1 

71,497 

On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease  in 
the  counties  has  been  universal  — 
alike  in  the  north  and  the  south,  the 
east  and  the  west,  among  the  Protes- 
tants and  the  Catholics,  the  Orange- 
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Number  of  Penoiit. 

Dccreaie. 

Rate  per 

PlaoM. 

1841. 

1851. 

Nos. 

Cent  1841 
and  1851. 

Antrim^ 

276,188 

250,353 

25,833 

7.6 

Wexford,    . 

202,033 

180,170 

21,863 

11.6 

Down, 

361,446 

317,778 

43,668 

10.5 

Londonderry, 

222,174 

191,744 

30,430 

13 

Donegal,     . 

296,448 

244,288 

42,160 

13.5 

Kildare, 

114,488 

96,627 

17,861 

14.5 

Armagh, 

232,893 

196,420 

36,973 

14.7 

Lonth, 

111,979 

91,045 

20,934 

16.9 

Tyrone, 

312,956 

251,865 

61,091 

18.8 

Kerry, 

293,880 

288,241 

55,639 

28 

Carlow, 

86,228 

68,157 

18,071 

20 

Wicklow,    . 

126,143 

99,287 

26,856 

18 

Waterford, . 

172,971 

135,836 

37,185 

20.5 

Kilkenny,   . 

183,349 

139,934 

43,415 

19.4 

King's  Co.  . 

146,857 

112,875 

33,982 

23 

Westmeath, 

141,300 

106,510 

33,790 

22 

Meath, 

183,828 

139,76 

44,122 

22 

Tipperary,  . 

435,553 

323,829 

111,724 

26.8 

Fermanagh, 

156,481 

115,978 

40,503 

24.5 

Clare, 

286,394 

212,720 

73,674 

29.8 

Monaghan,  . 

200,402 

143,410 

67,032 

26.4 

Caran, 

243,158 

174,303 

68,865 

26.4 

Cork, 

773,398 

551,152 

222,246 

30.6 

Limerick,    . 

281,638 

201,619 

80,019 

28.5 

Longford,    . 

115,491 

83,198 

32,293 

27.8 

Qaeen's  Co. 

153,930 

109,747 

44,183 

24.2 

Leitrim, 

155,279 

111,808 

43,489 

26.9 

Sligo,          .        . 

180,886 

128,769 

52,117 

29.3 

Gralway, 

422,923 

219,129 

124,794 

30.7 

Mayo, 

388,887 

274,716 

114,171 

31.3 

Roscommon, 

253,591 

173,798 

79,793 

30.6 

What  a  picture  does  this  table 
exhibit  I  Cork  sunk  222,000;  Gal- 
way  124,000;  Mavo  114,000;  Tip- 
perary 111,000;  Limerick  80,000; 
Iloscommon  79,000 — <ill  in  Jive  years ; 
for  up  to  1846,  as  already  shown,  all 
these  counties  had  increased  in  num- 
bers I  The  history  of  modem  Europe 
does  not  present  a  similar  instance, 
in  so  short  a  time,  of  awful  and  well- 
authenticated  decline  of  the  human 
species. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  census  of 
Great  Britain  for  1851,  although  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  same  appsdling 
picture  of  the  decrease  of  the  human 
species  as  L-cland  affords,  yet  con- 
tains unequivocal  proof  that  we  have 
attained  the  limits  of  our  prosperity, 
and  that,  with  the  great  change  in  our 
policy  in  1846,  the  weakness  of  age 
has  already  set  in  upon  the  yet  youth- 


ful state.  Nay,  this  appears  even  itt 
the  great  manufacturing  towns,  and 
among  the  trading  and  commercial 
class,  for  whose  benefit  the  great 
change,  fraught  with  such  awfal  cala- 
mities in  other  quarters,  was  ex- 
clusively intended.  Take,  as  an 
example,  Glasgow,  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  commercial  cities 
of  the  Empire,  and  where  Free-Trade 
principles  were  most  prevalent,  and 
were  expected  to  produce  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  appears  from 
Dr  Strang^s  tables,  compiled  witlt 
equal  care  and  judgment  from  the 
census  returns,  which  that  gentleman 
conducted,  that  the  movement  of  the 
population  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  stood  thus  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  that  city,  which  take  in 
about  10,000  more  than  the  Parlia- 
mentary limits : — 
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Deimtf* 

Increase. 

IncreaN  per  oeat. 

1811, 

110,460 

26,691 

31.865 

1821, 

147,043 

36,563 

33.11 

1831, 

202,426 

55,383 

37.66 

1841, 

280,682 

78,256 

38.22 

1851, 

347,001 

66,319 

23.62* 

Thus,  since  the  days  of  Free  Trade 
commenced  in  1842,  not  only  has  the 
absolute  increase  of  the  great  com- 
mercial city  of  Glasgow  declined 
sensibly,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has 
decreased  in  a  still  more  striking  pro- 
portion. The  absolute  increase  in 
the  last  ten  years  of  Protection  was 
78,000;  in  the  first  ten  years,  one 
half  of  which  were  those  of  Free 
Trade,  it  was  66,000:  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  former  period  was  88 
per  cent;  in  the  last  it  had  sunk  to  23 ! 

The  only  answer  which  the  Free- 
Traders  have  ever  attempted  to  make 
to  these  and  similar  facts,  proved  in 
all  quarters  by  the  last  census,  is, 
that  the  decline  in  Ireland  has  been 
owing  to  the  potato  rot  and  famine  in 
that  country  in  1846,  and  the  emigra- 
tion arising  from  it,  and  the  check  in 
the  manufacturing  cities  to  the  dread- 
ful monetary  crisis  of  October  1847, 
from  the  effects  of  which  few  of  them 
have  yet  recovered.  But  a  little  con- 
sideration must  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  these  are  not  the  real  causes  of 
the  decline,  but  that  it  arises  entirely 
and  exclusively  from  the  changes 
with  which  Free  Trade  is  alone  charge- 
able. 

In  the  first  place,  the  potato  rot  of 
1846 — which  has  been  the  great  stock 
in  trade  which  has  kept  the  Free- 
Traders  afloat  ever  since,  forming  at 
once,  in  their  view,  a  reason  for  their 
policy,  and  an  excuse  for  its  effects — 
occurred  five  years  ago,  and  we  have 
since  had  very  fine  harvests,  for 
which,  twice  over,  public  thanksgivings 
have  been  returned.  The  entire 
value  of  the  agricultural  produce 
which  was  deficient  was  never  esti- 
mated higher  than  £15,000,000,  not 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  entire  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  Empire,  which 
at  that  period  was  estimated  at 
£300,000,000  annually.  This  was 
nothing  to  compare  to  the  failure 
of  the    entire  grain   crops  in   1799 


and  1800,  as  was  decisively  proved 
by  the  result;  for  in  three  years^ 
the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  110s.  and 
120s.  a  quarter,  and  in  1847  the- 
average  price  was  only  69s.  Yet 
the  great  famine  in  these  years, 
which  affected  the  whole  Empire,  and 
extended  to  all  sorts  of  food,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  one  only,  and 
continued  for  two  years,  was  so  far 
from  producing;  any  decline  in  the 
population  of  the  Empire,  that  it  co- 
existed  with  the  greatest  and  most 
rapid  increase  it  ever  experienced. 

In  the  next  place,  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  the  extraordinary 
decrease  of  the  Irish  population  of  late 
years  must  be  sufficient  to  convince 
every  reasonable  mind  to  what  canse 
this  change  has  really  been  owing, 
and  that  it  is  the  sinking  of  men's 
minds  from  despair  as  to  the  future, 
not  the  prostration  of  their  bodies  by 
the  devastation  of  pestilence  and 
famine,  which  has  really  produced  the 
calamity.  The  total  decrease  of  the 
Irish  population  during  the  last  five 
years,  supposing  it  to  have  advanced 
at  the  previous  rate  up  to  the  end 
of  1845,  it  has  been  seen,  is  about 
1,860,000 ;  but  it  is  known  that  about 
1,100,000  of  this  number  have  emi* 
grated,  of  whom  at  least  four-fiftha^ 
have  gone  during  the  last  five  years ;. 
the  total  emigration  from  the  Empire 
having  been  1,220,000  during  those 
five  years,  against  470,000  in  the  pre- 
ceding five.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that,  during  the  same  period,  300,000^ 
or  400,000  have  passed  over  to  Great 
Britain,  and  are  now  permanently 
located  in  England  or  Scotland.  This 
estimate  will  appear  below  the  truth, 
if  we  reflect  that,  between  October 
1847  and  December  1848,  above 
100,000  Irish  made  their  apppearanca 
in  Lanarkshire,  and  that  no  less  than 
64,185  Irish  were  in  Glasgow  alone  at 
the  date  of  the  last  census.f  Suppos- 
ing, then,  that  800,000 Irbh  have  emi- 


Dr  Strang^,  p.  14. 


t  Dr  Strang't  Report,  p.  20. 


no  &iliire  Id  the  grain  crops;  on  tbe  peDditnre  of  £200,000,000  on  them 
contrary,  their  valoewu  grwtlf  en-  alone  dnring  the  next  fonr  years, 
banced;  and  thongh,  donbtless,  very  neit  pass  an  act  dedaring  that  for 
severe  loeai  distress  most,  under  any  eveiy  five  sovereigns  sent  ont  of  tbe 
fiircnrastancea,  have  arisen  from  so  ootmtiy  a  £5  note  is  to  be  withdrawn 
considerableafailnreofthestaplefood  from  the  circnlation,  and  then  pasa 
flf  tbe  conntiy  amoDg  a  peasantry  acts  inducing  an  importation  of  grain 
little  able  to  malie  pnrdiases  else-  nearly  all  paid  in  sovereigns  to  the 
irfaere,  yet  the  immense  importation  extent  of  £33,000,000  sterling  in  fif- 
4if  that  year,  amonnting  in  fifteen  teen  months,  without  any  correspond' 
months  to  £33,000,000  sterling,  or  ing  change  m  the  aumetary  lawi,  it 
above  double  the  value  of  the  whole  neeiis  no  one  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
^op  which  had  failed,  mncb  more  tell  ns  that  snch  a  contraction  of  the 
than  Med  np  the  gap,  and  the  enor-  corrency  of  credit  mnat  take  place  as 
mons  amonnt  levied  for  the  poor  rate,  will  ruin  half  the  persons  engaged  in 
irhichreachediathatyear£2,400,000,  business  in  the  country.  With  what 
and  at  one  time  fed  daily  3,100,000  facility  snch  a  catastrophe  might  have 
persons,  furnished  the  means  of  paying  been  avoided  with  a  currency  capable 
for  the  food  which  was  required.  Bat  of  being  expanded  insiead  of  contracted 
tbedecIsivecircumstancewbicbpToves  when  the  gold  was  sent  abroad,  may 
that  it  was  not  tbe  potato  famine,  but  be  learned  from  the  examples  of  1800 
ft  very  dilfcrcnt  set  of  causes,  which  and  1810,  in  both  of  nbich  a  mnch 
have  caused  tbe  depopulation  of  Ire-  greater  defidency  in  the  general  sup- 
land,  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  fact  proved  ply  of  food  for  the  Empire  than  oc- 
by  the,  emigration  retaros  already  cnrred  in  1846,  waa  snnnounted  with- 
^Oted,  that  the  great  emigration  took  ont  any  monetary  crisis  whatever, 
place  neither  in  the  years  1846  nor  and  that,  too,  although  in  both  these 
1847,  when  the  famine  was  raging,  but  years  a  dreadful  war  was  raging  in 
in  the  years  1849  and  1850,  when  nn-  every  qnarter  of  the  globe,  and  the 
commonly  fine  cropsi  both  in  grain  and  whole  metallic  treaanres  of  the  country 
potatoes,  blessed  the  land.*  were  drained  away  to  meet  its  de- 
Lastly,  as  to  tbe  monetary  crisis  of  mands  in  foreign  states. 


•  EKioiuim. 

1848,    . 

129,851          1849, 

268,270         1850, 
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It  is  quite  hopeless,  therefore,  to 
ascribe  the  depopnlation  of  Ireland 
to  the  famine  of  1846,  or  any  of  the 
causes  to  which  the  Free-Traders  im- 
pute it.  The  cause  of  the  woful  cala- 
mity is  obviously  to  be  found  in  some 
circumstances  of  permanent  operation, 
and  which  are  operating  more  power- 
fnlly  at  this  time,  and  have  done  so 
for  some  years  past,  than  they  did 
when  the  famine  was  at  its  height ; 
for  emigration  is  the  cause  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  decrease,  and  that  emi- 
gration is  going  on  with  more  rapidity, 
and  more  universally,  in  the  Emerald 
Isle  at  this  moment,  when  the  potato 
crop  is  unusually  fine  and  abundant — 
and  it  has  been  so  for  some  years — than 
it  was  when  a  severe  but  passing 
blight  had  destroyed  great  part  of  its 
produce.  What  this  cause  is,  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  known 
to  all  the  world,  and  to  npne  better 
than  the  Free-Traders  themselves ;  for 
hear  what  the  Times,  the  able  and  in- 
defatigable organ  of  that  party,  says 
on  the  subject,  so  late  as  July  7 
last- — 

•*  /f  t»  rertf  true  that  for  nearly  tw  years 
and  a  huff  aijricultural  }>riett  hare  been 
below  a  remunerative  letel;  and  though  a 
deprefision  of  this  length  is  by  no  means 
micommon  in  agricultare  or  any  other 
trade,  it  has  nertr  occurred  ttithout  ;>rof- 
tratirt4j  that  unfortunately  large  class  to 
be  found  in  every  employment,  who  are 
always  in  debt,  always  in  difficulties,  al- 
ways just  above  water,  always  paying  in- 
terest by  adding  to  debt,  always  ftaiting, 
in  fact,  for  the  last  ounce  vhich  is  to  break 
the  back  of  their  insolvent  etftate.  Men  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  found  in  the  landlord 
as  well  as  in  the  tenant  class,  and  they 
have  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  this  instance.  In  Ireland  their 
ruin  has  been  hastened,  or  their  misfor- 
tunes at  least  aggravated,  by  a  great  na- 
tural calamity,  and  by  the  consequent 
burden  of  a  social  duty  too  long  repudi- 
ated. Its  arrears  have  at  last  to  be  paid, 
with  ruinous  interest.  With  respect  to 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  it  is  needless 
to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  well- 
known  causes  which  have  added  to  the 
cup  of  agricultural  bitterness  at  this  try- 
ing hour.  We  Bee  in  all  this  nothing  bat 
what  has  occurred  often  before  in  all 
branches  of  industry  and  enterprise.  Mis- 
fortunes neTer  come  alone  ;  and  it  is  no 
BOW  thing,  much  less  a  condemnation  of 
a  national  policy,  that  they  who  hare  rt- 
iitd  on  a  protection  Kkich  tkff  ought  never 


to  have  enjoyed,  on  a  prosperity  which  they 
knew  to  be  fleeting,  on  elements  which 
they  knew  to  be  changeable,  and  on  spe- 
culations which  they  knew  to  be  hazard- 
ous, should  find  all  these  citanccs  turn 
against  them  at  once.  No  prudent  man 
will  risk  his  all  on  one  die ;  much  less  will 
he  expose  his  whole  fortune  to  many 
simultaneous  ventores.  Yet,  that  is  what 
has  been  done  by  a  large  class  of  our 
landowners  and  fftrmers,  and  they  are  suf- 
fering the  usual  results  of  their  infatua- 
tion. Time,  experience,  and,  perhaps,  a 
change  of  fortune — if  we  may  use  the 
term — will  set  the  strongest  and  best  of 
them  on  their  legs  once  more.  We  look 
to  that  rather  than  to  any  measure  of  le- 
gislative relief,  though  the  agriculturists 
have  quite  as  much  interest  as  the  mer- 
cantile classes — perhaps  even  a  greater 
— in  all  measures  of  financial  and  sooitJ 
reform."— Tifite*,  July  7,  1861. 

Here,  then,  is  ^Hhe  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
come  ont  at  last.  It  has  become  so 
evident  and  notorious,  that  the  Free- 
Traders  can  no  longer  conceal  it,  and 
therefore  they  pretend  to  make  a  boast 
of  it,  and  asciibe  it  as  a  fault  of  their 
opponents.  It  is  Free  Trade  which 
has  done  the  whole.    ^*  For  neablt 

TWO  YEABS  AND  A  HALI*'  AGRICULTU- 
RAL PRICES  HAVE  BEEN  BELOW  ▲ 
REMUNERATIVE  LEVEL."      Is  this  the 

croaking  of  some  gloomy  Protection- 
ist— the  cry  in  distress  of  some  ruined 
agriculturist  ?  No !  It  is  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Times,  the  daily  and  honrly 
advocate  of  Free  Trade,  the  great  or- 
gan of  the  monied  and  export  roana- 
facturing  interest.  Is  it  snrprising 
that,  when  for  two  years  and  a  half 
agricultural  prices  have  been  below  a 
remunerative  level,  Ireland,  which 
is  entirely  an  agriadtural  country^ 
whose  export  of  mannfactores  is  amj 
L.  230,000  a-year,  should  be  in  the 
most  miserable  state,  and  that  its  pea- 
santry, who  are  notoriously,  for  the 
most  part,  destitute  of  capital,  should 
be  entirely  prostrated,  and  reduced  to 
ntter  despair  by  so  long-continued  and 
dreadful  a  reverse  ?  Could  the  Man- 
chester cotton  lords  stand  so  long  and 
fearful  a  decline  of  prices,  even  with 
the  aid  of  their  hundreds  of  thousands 
at  their  back  ?  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  Irish  cottars,  who 
have  no  capital  in  general  but  a  stout 
pair  of  legs  and  arms,  and  a  ragged 
vesture  to  clothe  them,  should  not  be 
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seised  with  utter  despair  at  such  a 
state  of  things  ? — and  need  we  be  sur- 
prised that  half  a  million  of  them 
should,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
peace  and  manufacturing  prosperity 
in  the  neighbouring  isle,  in  two  years 
*'  seek,**  in  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
same  journal,  **  the  dangers  of  the 
emigrant  ship,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
the  workhouse**  ?  Free  Trade,  like  a 
devouring  fire,  is  ever  in  their  rear, 
ready  to  drive  them  to  perish  on  the 
wayside,  or  rot  in  the  workhouse. 
In  five  days  in  the  first  week  of  June 
last,  with  wheat  at  38s.  a  quarter, 
ninehf-  nine  $hips  laden  with  grain  ar- 
rived in  Cork,  bringing  to  this  woe- 
stricken  and  poverty-begirt  land,  in 
overwhelming  quantities,  the  only 
article  on  which  their  industry  could 
by  possibility  be  profitably  exerted. 
What  would  the  manufacturers  of 
Manchester  say,  if,  at  the  period  of 
their  greatest  depression,  ninety-nine 
vessels  were  to  arrive  in  the  Mersey, 
in  five  davji,  laden  with  foreign  cot- 
ton goods,'  all  admitted  at  a  nominal 
duty  of  a  fortieth  of  the  declared  va- 
lue, corresponding  to  the  one-shilling 
duty  on  wheat?  Accordingly,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  progress  of 
depopulation  is  now  more  rapid  than 
ever  in  Ireland,  and  carrying  oflT  the 
whole  solvent  and  well-doing  part  of 
the  com m unity.  Hear  the  Limerick 
Exofniner  of  July  14,  1851 : — 

**  Tlie  Limerick  Kiamlner  of  yestfrday 
■ays  he  has  nercr  rcen  the  quays  of 
Limerick  bo  crowded  with  cmij^rantii; 
and  adtl-«,  *  The  only  surprise  in,  where 
do  the  numbers  come  from  f  The  rem- 
nant of  the  rabstantial  fanning  classes 
are  evidently  tho^e  who  are  now  on  the 
move  —  tkftfe  irAo  hare  brarrlv  fow-jht 
atfaintt  aerumulat'in^j  diJ[ieuUie$  fi^r  the  la  ft 
$ix  yetirt.  .     .      Already*  we  htar, 

on  good  aothortty,  that  ercn  for  the  sav- 
ing of  the  approaching  harvest  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  bandit  in  several 
mral  dt>tricti}.  What  will  it  be  next 
year  !  What  the  year  after  f  Where  id 
the  drain  to  stop  I*  The  tide  of  emigra- 
tion already  remarked  in  other  seapurt 
towns  continnes  to  jli.ic  on  vith'.ut  any 
ru'ttle  ah^MtetntTtt," 

Indeed,  so  scnj^ible  are  the  Froo- 
Traders  tliot  the  frightful  depopuln- 
Uon  of  Irelaud  Is  owiu};  to  their  own 
policy,  and  it  alono,  that  they  are  pro- 
paring  men'i  miuds  for  a  still  greater 


dedine  in  the  population  of  that  island, 
and  even  for  its  extending  to  Great 
Britain.  Hear  again  the  Times  on 
this  momentous  subject : — 

"  Ten  years  ago  a  man  would  hare 
been  laughed  at  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  foretell,  that  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  a  failure  of  the  potato 
would  reduce  the  population  of  Ire- 
land to  less  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  would  send  more  than  a  million 
aeross  the  Atlantic.  Less  than  ten  yearn 
ago  we  remember  to  have  seen  it  affirmed 
that  nothing  would  ever  induce  an  Irish- 
man to  enter  a  workhouse  or  apply  for 
public  relief.  Facts,  however,  are  some- 
times more  paradoxical  than  opinions,  and 
we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  full  tide  of 
some  of  the  tnoti  considerable  facts  with 
«AicA  hittory  acquaints  v«.  We  may, 
then,  venture  to  ask  a  question,  which 
would  have  sounded  ridiculous  ten  yean 
ago.  Jloftfar  rill  Ireland  leare  Ireland, 
and  England  follow  afterher  ?  It  is  at  least 
a  question  for  the  gravest  con»ideration. 
A  ouarter  of  ike  Jridk  peasantry  is  al- 
reaay  on  the  oftposite  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  that  quarter  represents  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  youth,  strength,  energy,  and 
skill.  What  is  f(one  attracts  ;  what  re- 
mains repels.  W*hile  the  Americans  have 
received  a  far  greater  number  than  they 
ever  thought  possible  to  be  admitted, 
their  own  opportunities  and  enterprise 
have  increased  in  a  still  more  astonishing 
ratio.  This  decade,  so  marvellous  in  the 
annals  of  a  marvelluus  people,  has  been 
as  fertile  in  new  territories,  new  States, 
new  cities,  new  railroads,  new  canals, 
new  lines  of  maritime,  lake,  and  inland 
navigation,  new  manufactories,  and  new 
mines,  as  it  has  been  in  its  increased  po- 
pulation. Though  the  labourers  are  many, 
the  harvest  is  still  fn^at.  Is  it  probable 
that  this  prospect  will  soon  lose  its  fasci- 
nation in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  peasantry  I 
They  know  what  they  will  find  in  the 
United  States — what  is  there  in  their  own 
country  to  detain  them  at  home  t  Even 
the  mortality  and  the  casualties  of  an 
emigrant  ship  are  trifling  compared  with 
those  of  a  workhouse.  They  are  incited 
and  assisted  by  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. Are  there  really  no  bonnds  to  this 
emiyrativn,  or  even  a  probability  of  itn 
being  confined  to  its  present  amount  ? 
Civil  war  between  the  States  of  the  I'nion, 
or  a  dreadful  epidemic,  might  check  the 
emigration,  but  that  would  be  only  for  a 
time.  On  the  whole,  iff  hiJd  it  tnf^  to 
rrrkon  on  Ireland  beiny  still  further  drj-o- 
pufated,  and  the  United  States  still  fur- 
ther peopled  from  that  island. 

**  Hot  why  ihoold  not  the  population  of 
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Ireland  be  reduced,  say  to  four  or  five 
miUiont !  Sboald  that,  indeed,  come  to 
pass,  it  most  and  will  involve  great 
changes  in  the  social  and  political  state, 
not  onlj  of  Ireland,  but  of  Great  Britain 
also.  It  must  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  labour,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
labourer  throughout  these  isles.  For  a 
whole  generation  man  has  been  a  drug  in 
this  country,  and  population  a  nuisance. 
It  has  scarcely  entered  into  the  heads  of 
economists  that  they  would  ever  have  to 
deal  with  a  deficiency  of  labour.  The 
inexhaustible  Irish  supply  has  kept  down 
the  price  of  English  labour,  whether  in 
the  field,  the  railway,  the  factory,  the 
army,  or  the  navy ;  whether  at  the  sickle, 
the  spade,  the  hod,  or  the  desk.  We 
believe  that  for  fifty  years  at  the  least, 
labour,  taking  its  quality  into  account, 
has  been  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in 
any  part  of  Europe ;  and  that  this  cheap* 
ness  of  labour  has  contributed  vastly  to 
the  improvement  and  power  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  success  of  all  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
have  money  to  spend.  This  same  cheap- 
ness has  placed  the  labouring  classes  most 
effectually  under  the  hand  of  money  and 
the  heel  of  power.  But  will  there  not  be 
a  change,  and  a  beginning  of  changes, 
when  our  great  reservoirs  of  human  la- 
bour begin  to  fall  short ;  when  every 
employer  of  the  people ^  from  the  authorities 
at  the  Horse  Guards  and  the  Admiralty 
to  the  occupier  of  fifty  acres,orthe  possessor 
of  half  a  dozen  lace-machines^  begins  to  call 
in  rain  for  more  hands  1  Will  it  not  be 
a  day  of  change  when,  instead  of  two  men 
being  after  one  master,  two  masters  will 
be  after  one  man  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be 
thought  (hat,  at  all  events,  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  will  be  so  much  bettered 
that  there  will  be  no  English  emigration. 
Of  that  yte  are  not  sure.  What  keeps  the 
Engliiih  labourer  at  home  is  his  profound 
ignorance,  his  want  of  versatility,  and  his 
habits  of  dependence.  But  these  pecu- 
liarities will  be  much  affected  by  any 
social  changes  that  shall  make  the  la- 
bourer more  actually  independent  than 
be  now  is ;  and  we  can  conceive  a  great 
demand  for  labour,  skilled  or  unskilled, 
increasing  emigration  instead  of  repressing 
if.  Such  changes  will  give  the  labourer 
the  means,  the  combination,  the  self- 
maaagement,  and  perhaps  also,  in  the 
increasing  quarrels  between  master  and 
servant,  the  proroeation  necessary  for  try' 
inga  new  country  "^Times,  J tiiji,  1851. 

To  do  the  Freo-Tradors  josticc, 
they  have  strong  nerves,  and  can  look 
the  consequences  of  their  acts  in  the 
face.     Thej  are  prepared  for  the 


population  of  Ireland  being  reduced 
to  four  millions,  less  than  half  of  what 
it  was  in  1841 ;  and  they  expect 
England  to  follow  the  example.  They 
are  prepared  for  our  twenty  millions 
being  reduced  to  ten  millions,  and 
that  at  a  time  when,  by  a  different 
policy,  it  might,  with  safety  and 
comfort  to  all  coucemed,  be  raised  to 
thirty  millions  in  Great  Britain  alone. 
They  are  not  deterred  by  the  consider- 
ation how,  with  half  our  inhabitants, 
and  less  than  half  our  resources,  we  are 
to  pay  the  interest  of  our  whole  debt^ 
rendered  doubly  oppressive  by  the 
general  effect  of  the  cheapening  sys- 
tem, and  consequent  decline  of  all  the 
incomes  from  which  its  interest  is  to 
be  extracted.  The  only  thing  which 
staggers  them  is  the  probable  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  in  consequence 
of  the  millions  of  labourers  who  have 
left  the  country.  They  are  somewhat 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  ^'  every 
employer  of  the  people,  from  the 
authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards  and 
the  Admiralty  to  the  occupier  of  fifty 
acres,  or  the  possessor  of  half-a-dozen 
lace-machines,  calling  in  vain  for 
more  hands."  ThcU  does  alarm  them ; 
for  it  threatens  to  neutralise  all  the 
advantages  expected  from  this  policy. 
The  ruling  passion  is  strong  in  death. 
They  can  contemplate,  without  dis- 
may, the  halving  of  the  population, 
power,  and  resources  of  their  country ; 
but  the  thought  of  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  its  labour  does  strike  them  with 
apprehension.  Thai  is  the  only 
black  spot  in  the  otherwise  to  them 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  decline 
in  our  numbers,  power,  resources, 
and  means  of  independence,  coupled 
with  a  constant  increase  in  the  value 
of  accumulated  capital,  from  the  gene- 
ral poverty  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. They  see,  however,  that  a 
rise  in  the  wages  of  labour  is  the 
necessary  result  in  the  end  of  a  policy 
which  drives  the  labourers  out  of  the 
country;  and  they  are  in  alarm  at 
the  prospect  of  the  final  result  of  a 
system  introduced  for  no  other  object 
but  for  their  own  profit — to  cheapen 
those  very  wages.  Should  such  a 
result,  however,  in  the  end  take 
place— as  take  place  it  wUl  if  the  pre- 
sent system  is  continued  many  years 
longer— it  will  not  be  the  first  inatanoe 
in  which  the  power  of  Providence  has 
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been  fonnd  to  be  stron^r  than  the 
perversity  of  man ;  and  after  a  fifene- 
ratioQ  has  b«'on  suinciently  punished 
by  the  conseqnenccs  of  its  own  acts 
for  its  selfishness  and  its  wilfnl  blind- 
ness, the  beni;^ity  of  the  Almighty 
has  interfered  to  put  a  period  to  its 
self-inflicted,  though  not  intcndod, 
ohastisement. 

Nothing:  ran  put  in  a  clearer  light 
the  extrauniinar>-  folly  and  blind  per- 
versity of  our  present  policy,  than 
what  recently  occurred  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  occasion  of  the  dis- 
cnssion  of  Mr  ScuUv's  motion  for  the 
employment  in  profitable  laboor  of 
the  able-bodied  adults  who,  to  the 
number  of  above  100,<>H.»,  crowd  the 
Irish  workhouses.  What  objection 
did  the  Govornmont  functionaries 
make  to  the  proposal  ?  Was  it  that 
i*mployment  could  not  be  fonnd  for 
them— ^r  that  the  means  of  employing 
them  benoficiallv  for  themselves  and 
usefully  for  their  country,  did  not 
exist  ?'  Not  at  all.  What  wa?  said, 
and  all  thai  tm/t  snid,  was,  that  if  em- 
ployed in  useful  labour,  whereby  they 
might  do  somt'thing  for  their  own 
support,  and  lighten  the  weight  of 
poor-rates  in  the  country,  they  would 
injuriously  compete  with  the  outdoor 
labour  in  their  viciuitv;  and  to  that 
argument  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Common^  gave  olToct.*  That  is  to 
say,  such  has  been  the  decay  of 
employment  in  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  iniportation  of  foreign  grain,  and 
the  glutting  of  the  Knglish  market 
both  with  cattle  and  com  from 
foreign  parts,  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  l,84;o,(NH)  human  beings  have 
disappearcfl  in  five  years  —  labour 
is  so  much  a  dm:;  at  home,  from 
its  *^  having  for  two  ^ears  and  a 
half  l>oen  unromunerative,"  as  the 
Times  tells  us,  that  the  Irish  autho- 
rities are  obliged  to  keep  from 
150/^^  to  lV>'»jhm)  paupers  con- 
stantly shut  up  in  workhouses,  for 
the  most  pirt  able-bo<iied  but  pt^r- 
fectly  idle,  at  an  annual  cost  of  frum 
£l,.W,<MMi  to  £J,5<X».0)<»  a-year; 
because  if  allowed  t«>  work,  they  ini;;ht 
throw  out  of  bread  some  of  the  un- 
panperi-ied  lalnmrers  in  their  vicinity. 
And  this,  ton,  although  above  2<»0jh*n) 
emigrants  are  annually  leaving  the 


Emerald  Isle  in  qnest  of  that  employ- 
ment beyond  the  Atlantic  which 
they  can  no  longer  hope  for  in  their 
own  mined  land  ;  and  that  in  a 
countr}'  in  which  8,500,0W  inhabit- 
ants were,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  comfortable  circumstances  six 
years  ago;  and  where  not  only  are 
there  several  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  land  capable  of  being  rendered 
arable,  awaiting  only  the  arms  of 
laborious  industry  to  convert  them 
into  smiling  fields,  but  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country  are 
such  that,  if  properly  cultivated,  it 
could,  in  comfort  and  utfluence,  main- 
tain triple  its  present  numluyr  of 
inhabitants!  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  and  most  melan- 
choly anomalv  ?  Simply  this  :  the 
Times  has- told  us  what  it  is :  *'  Aori- 
cultural  Inlnmr  for  tuH>  yearn  and  a 
half  has  been  unrrmunerative^^^  and 
Ireland  is  solely  and  exclusively  an 
agricultural  country.  Othello's  occu- 
pation is  gone.  Ilis  only  means  of 
living  is  at  an  end.  The  ninety-nine 
ships  laden  with  grain  unloading  in 
Cork  hari>our  in  Ave  days,  with 
wheat  at  38s.  a  quarter,  explains  the 
whole.  And  if  statistics  were  want- 
ing to  prove  how  it  is  that  the  n*- 
sources  of  this  noble  and  fertile 
island  have  been  wasted  awav  undtT 
the  influence  of  Free-Trade  legisla- 
tion, we  should  find  it  in  the  fart^, 
that  the  total  importation  of  all  kinds 
of  grain  into  the  Empire  is  now  from 
nine  to  ten  millions  of  <[uarters  annu- 
ally; and  that  the  export  of  Irish 
grain  to  Great  Britain  has  sunk  from 
3,2r>0,000  quarters  in  1  «4:>  to  1 ,42r»,<  K>0 
quarters  in  1819;  while  1,6<.MVXX> 
quarters  of  foreign  grain  were  poured 
in  the  last  year  into  that  agricultural 
island. 

When  Free  Trade  has,  in  so  short 
a  time,  committed  such  deva-^tatiou 
in  our  population,  has  it  pro<luced  any 
beneficial  results  on  our  production, 
wealth,  resources,  or  shipping,  whirh 
may  serve  a*  a  set-off  against  such 
appalling  aud  unprecedented  evils? 
The  answer  is,  not  only  that  then*  are 
no  such  advantages,  but  that  the  ef- 
fect has  been  JH$t  the  rert-rse  :  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  chasm 
which  the  new  system  has  made  in 
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OUT  wealth  and  resources,  is  Dot  greater 
tlian  that  which  it  is  proved  to  have 
effected  in  our  popalation.  Facts,  an- 
deniable,  damning  facts,  establish  this 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doabt ;  and 
he  who  refuses  assent  to  them,  woald 
not  be  convinced  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead. 

From  a  paper  lately  laid  before 
Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
perty assessed  for  trades  and  profes- 
sions^  (schedule  D,)  in  the  under-men- 
tioned years,  has  stood  as  follows  : — 


1843, 

1848, 
1850, 


L.63,021,904 
60,068,090 
54,977,666 


Decrease  since  1843,     L.9,043,338  * 

So  that  all  that  Free  Trade  has 
done  for  trades  and  professions — that 
is,  the  entire  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain — has  been  to 
reduce  its  profits  nine  millions  in  five 
years  ;  that  is,  nearly  two  millions 
a-year.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  this  was 
owing  to  the  monetary  crisis  of  1847 — 
not  Free  Trade ;  that  is  only  another 
way  of  stating  the  same  thing.  Every- 
body knows  the  monetary  crisis,  with 
aU  its  consequent  horrors,  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  the  monetary  laws,  in- 
troduced with  no  other  view  but  to 
follow  out  the  grand  cheapening  sys- 
tem, by  augmenting  the  value  of 
money  and  diminishing  the  value  of 
everything  else. 

Then  as  to  the  returns  from  land, 
measured  by  schedule  A  in  the  income- 
tax  return,  it  was  lately  stated  by 

Year  endiog 

5th  Jaljr  1850,  L.50,414,750 

5th  July  1851,  50,204,011 

Decrease  on  the  year,    L.21 0,739 
—Return^  July  1851. 


Lord  Granby  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, without  contradiction  from  the 
Ministerial  benches,  that  it  exhibited 
a  falling-off  of  L.20,000,000,  or  nearly 
a  fourth  of  the  entire  amount  of  that 
species  of  production  since  Free  Trade 
was  introduced.  Were  Ireland  in- 
cluded in  the  tax,  the  decline  would 
be  nearly  L.  10,000,000  more,  or  a 
third  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
country.  We  shall  see  how  the  pro- 
duce of  the  income-tax  will  stand  in 
the  quarters  next  year,  when  this 
prodigious  defalcation  comes  to  affect 
the  sums  paid  into  Exchequer.  It  al- 
ready begins  to  appear,  although  the 
money  paid  in  the  year  ending  July 
5,  1851,  was,  of  course,  founded  on 
the  returns  made  in  the  year  ending 
April  5,  1850,  when  the  great  fall  of 
prices  had  only  recently  begun,  f 
'*  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before."  The  property-tax  returns 
are  now  declining  at  the  rate  of 
L.50,000  a-quarter ;  and  next  year, 
beyond  all  question,  it  wlQ  be 
L.  100,000  a-quarter.  Need  we  won- 
der that  such  a  result  takes  place, 
when  the  T^imee  itself  tells  us,  that  for 
two  years  and  a  half,  agriculture,  on 
which  three-fifths  of  that  impost  de- 
pends, has  been  carried  on  without  any 
remuneration  ? 

The  decline  in  our  resources  is 
equally  clearly  evinced  in  the  general 
finances  of  the  Empire.  The  decrease 
on  the  year  ending  5th  July  1851,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  re- 
turns in  the  preceding  year,  has  stood 
thus : — 

Quarter  ending 

5th  Jaly  1850,  L.13,005,406 

5th  July  1851,  12,910,052 

Decrease  on  the  qQarter,  L.  95,354 


*  Parliamentary  paper,  20th  Feb.  1851. 

t  Property-tax,  year  ending  5th  July — 

1850, 
1851, 

Decrease  in  the  year, 

Quarter  ending  5th  Jaly — 
1850, 
1851, 


L.5,459,843 
5,353,425 

L.]  06,418 


L.1,026,835 
976,881 


Dmtmm  in  the  4«art«iv 


L.49,954 
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So  that  all  the  Frce-Traders  have 
got  bj  their  boasted  system,  in  which 
everything  was  to  be  sacrificed  to 
wealth,  is  a  dedme  on  a  year  of  above 
L.200,000,  now  grown  into  nearly 
L.  100,000  a-quarter. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  this 
decline  was  partly  owing  to  the  re- 
mission of  taxes ;  that  wc  took  off  the 
tax  on  bricks  last  year  to  please  the 
bailder  of  tall  chimneys,  and  on 
stamps  to  relieve  insolvent  land- 
owners who  were  disposing  of  their 
property.  That  may  be  very  true ; 
bnt  what  was  it  which  rendered  neces- 
sary this  reduction  of  taxation  ? 
Every  one  knows  it  was  to  the  last 
degree  impolitic  and  unstatesmau- 
like ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  national 
debt  which,  as  Sir  Charles  Wood  told 
US  last  year,  had  increased  £20,000,000 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  pro- 
found peace,  arose  in  portentous  and 
alarming  magnitude,  loudly  calling 
for  reduction ;  on  the  other,  the  co- 
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every  shilling  of  surplns  reTeone,  on 
the  one  hand  to  effect  a  redaction  in 
the  debt,  on  the  other  to  make  the 
necessary  augmentation  to  our  de- 
fences by  land  and  sea,  how  does  it 
happen  that  any  remission  of  taxa- 
tion is  even  so  much  as  thought  of  by 
Government  ?  Simply  because  it  had 
become  unavoidable ;  because  the 
cheapening  system,  the  fall  of  prices, 
and  consequent  decline  of  incomes, 
have  rendered  these  taxes  unbearable ; 
and  the  general  outcry  against  bur- 
dens— which  are  every  day  becoming 
more  oppressive,  from  the  diminished 
resources  of  those  who  are  to  bear  them 
— had  become  such,  that  no  Ministry 
could  venture  to  face  the  country, 
without  a  show  at  least  of  measures 
calculated  for  this  reduction. 

Again,  as  to  the  shipping  interest, 
the  country  owes  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  great  leader  of  the  Pro- 
tectionists, Lord  Stanley,  now  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  for  having  brought  the  effect 


Ionics  and  the  parent  state — both  of    of  the  recent  measures  prominently 


which  were  in  evident  peril  from  the 
inadequacy  of  our  naval  and  military 
establishment  —  as  imperiously  de- 
manded not  a  reduction,  but  a  great 
increase  of  our  forces,  both  by  land  and 
sea.     With  such  pressing  calls  for 


before  Parliament.  From  them  it  ap- 
pears that  since  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  came  into  operation  on 
January  Ist,  1849,  the  following  de- 
cline in  British,  and  increase  in  foreign, 
shipping  has  taken  place  : — 


BXTfiRED   l.NWARDS. 


To  Jan.    1849 

1860 

1861 

Increase. 

Total  tonnage, 

Of  which  Uaited  KiDgdozn, 

5,579,461 
4,020,415 

6,071,269 
4,390,375 

6,113,696 
4,078,54  i 

42,4-27 
I>ecreAKe. 
311,»31 

Foreign, 
Spain, 

1,552,040 
14,672 

1,680,894 
17,bl2 

2,035,152 
23,717 

InereaM. 
3o4,2o» 

Total  tonnage. 

Of  which  United  Kingdom, 

Foreign, 

Spain, 

CLEARED  OtrrWARDS. 

5,051,237         5,429,908 

3,553,777        3,762,182 

1,497,460         1,667,726 

14,352             18,897 

5,906,978 

3,960,764 

1,946,214 

22,611 

IncreiM*. 
477,070 
198,5112 
27S,4S3 

Total  tonnage. 

Of  which  United  Kingdom, 

Foreign, 

Spain , 

rOUB  MO?ITIIS. — 

1,554,960 

1,406,813 

598,147 

3,758 

i:CWARD!l. 

1,409,451 

946,745 

462,706 

6,857 

1,690,247 

1,025,793 

664,454 

8,046 

Increskse. 

280,796 

79,043 

201,743 

Total  tonnage, 

Of  which  United  Kingdom. 

Foreign, 

Spain, 

CLEARED  Om*'ARf>5l. 

1,724,^574         1,724,315 

1,211,794         1,258,895 

512.780           465,420 

4,756               6,705 

1,940,453 

1,339,254 

601,199 

9,092 

IncTMue. 

216,1.'>S 

80,359 

135,77.'* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  total  ton-  ing  5th  Jan.  1851,  to  6,113,C9C  tons, 

nage  of  the  Empire,  which  in  the  year  or  above  500,000  tons.     It  is  this 

ending  5th  Jan.  1H49  was  5,579,461  increase  which  the   Times   and   the 

tons,  had  increased,  in  the  year  end-  Free-Tradcra  always  rest  upon,  with- 
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out  going  fartbcr.    Tlicy  stadmusly  there  was  foreign,  iDclading  Spaaufa, 

\6ti^  rmt  oi  ^\aw  in  wkiU  proportions  201,748  tons ;  Britlab,  only  79,018. 

AkinerttiMut/tin'dccfbctireenoarowQ  So    that   oar   trade  is   fast  gliding 

rtipowners  and  foreigners.  They  for-  into  the  hands  of  foreigners ;  and  its 

get  to  tell  OS,  or  rather  thc7 lenumber  boasted  increase  is   adding    to    the 

very  wdl  laid  win  not  tell  ta.  that  oa  strength  of  onr  maritime  rivals  and 

tho  shipping  of  the  United  K[ngdom  enemies  nearly  thrice  at  fait  at  it  im 

there  has  been  a  ifecrciue,  daring  these  augmenting  our  own.     And  this  is- 

two  years  of  free  trade  in  shipping,  what  Free  Trade  has  done  for  th« 

of  311,831  tons;  while  on  the  foreign  shipping  interest. 

■hipping  there  has  been  an  increate.  Has,  then.  Free  Trade  in  eTery 

dnring  the  same  two  years,  incladlng  department  diminished  ttie  returns, 

Spain,  of  354,256  tons ;  making  bo-  and  has  it  nowhere  given  the  Board 

Iween  the  two,  in  two  years,  a  differ-  of  Trade  the  cheering  prospect  of  an 

«iceof666,087tons,ornearIyTnnKiE  increase?    Yes;  there  are  tliree  par- 

Hdkdrkd  awd  Thihtt  Thoubaxd  ticnlars  in  which  the  returns  do  exhr- 

ToNB  A- Year  !  t      And  this  prodi-  bit    a  gi'eat  and    marked   increase, 

gioDS  and,  to  a  marilime  power,  most  which  may  well  be  pat  beside  the 

perilons  change,  so  far  from  diminish-  extraordinary  decline  in  onr  nnmbers, 

Ing  in  the  present  year,  is  honrly  and  income,     resources,     and    shipping, 

rapidly  angmenting;  for  of  the  in-  .  These  are,  in  crime,  emigration,  and 

crease  inwards  of  the  shipping  em-  poor-rates.  The  following  table,  taken 

plowed  in  condncting  onr  trade,  which  from  the  Parliamentary  Retoms,  wtll 

in    the   first    fonr  months  of   1651  snffidently  prove  this : — 
amounted   in   all    to  280,796  tons, 


The  only  figures  tn  the  above  table  last  decade.     As  to  the  euiigraata 

not  taken  from  the    Parliamentary  and  commitments,  the  former  have 

Retnns  is  the  poor-rate   of  1850,  more  than  tripled,  the  last  nearly 

which  has  not  yet  t>een  published,  that  doubled,  since  Free  Trade  was  Intro- 

we  have  seen.     But  taking   it   at  dnccd. 

£5,600,000,  which  Is  £162,000  less  What  have  the  Free-Traders  to  set 

than  the  preceding  year,  the  result  is  off  against  this  frightful  decline  in 

that  the  poor  iu  the  last  year  coet  the  nnmbe'ra  of  the  people,  and  In 

2,800,000  guartert  of  wheat,   being  their    resonrces,    Income,    shipping, 

the    greatest    eter   yet  Imown ;    the  and  national  revenue,  and  the  lo- 

Dumber  in  1834,  the  year  before  the  crease  in  all  the  particulars  whiob 

new  poor-law  came   into  operation,  indicate  Increased  anffering  or  ang- 

being  2,736,717  qaarters  only.     At  mented    demoralisation    among    the 

toy  rate,  supposing  wo  stopt  abort  people?    Nothing  bat  the  increased 

with  the  poor-rate  of  1849,  which  Is  exports  and    Imports,    which    have 

the  last  yet  pnblishcd,  it  is  mnch  stood   Urns   doriiig   the  four  yean 

greater  measured  in  quarters  of  grain,  iminediBtsly  following  the  introdnc- 

ihe  real  test,  than  In  any  year  of  tbo  tloo  of  Free  Trade : — 
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IN  nvi  YSAR8  BBFORK  PRBB  TRADE,      i  IN   PIVB  TKARS  FOLLOWING   FRKB  TRAOK. 

Ymt. 

1 

E&port*— 
Declared  Value. 

inport^—            \ear. 
Declared  Taloe. 

1 

Exporta — 
Declared  Value. 

Importa— 
Declared  Value. 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

£51,634,623 
47,381,023 
62,279,709 
58,584,292 
60,111,082 

£64,377>962        1846 
65,204,729        1847 
70,093,353        1848 
85,441,555      ;  1849 
85,281,958        1850 

£58,786,876 
58,842,377 
52,849,445 
63,596,025 
65,756,032 

£75,953,875 

90,921,866 

93,547J34 

105,874,607 

103,000,000* 

£269,990,929 

£370,899,357 

£299,880,745 

£469,197,482 

So  that  the  boasted  iDcrease  of  ex- 
ports arising  from  Free  Trade,  soppos- 
iDg  it  all  owing  to  that,  and  no  part  of 
it  to  the  impose  given  to  commerce  by 
the  pacification  of  the  Continent  and 
the  opening  of  Callfomian  treasures, 
comes  to  this,  that  it  has  increased 
in  five  years  after  Free  Trade  was 
introduced,  as  compared  with  five 
years  before  that  change  took  place, 
from  L.269,000,000  to  L. 299,000,000, 
being  L.30,000,000  in  five  years- 
being  not  more  than  had  taken  place 
in  a  similar  time  during  every  five 
years  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

But  these  tables  of  the  imports 
and  exports  suggest  another  con- 
sideration of  the  very  last  importance, 
especially  to  the  commercial  classes. 
This  is  the  enormous  and  rapidly 
increasing  amount  of  our  imports 
compared  with  our  exports.  It 
appears  that  this  difference  in  the 
five  years  of  Free  Trade  has  swollen 
to  L.170,000,000 ;  whereas,  in  the 
five  years  preceding  that  change,  it 
was  only  L.  100,000,000.  Mr  Wilson, 
of  Economist  celebrity,  accordingly 
boasts,  that  since  Free  Trade  was 
introduced,  our  exports  have  in- 
creased 51  per  cent^  and  our  imports 
64  per  cent.  Be  it  so.  How  is  this 
huge  and  daily  Increasing  balance  to 
be  paid  ?  It  can  only  be  in  cash, 
or  bills  representing  cash ;  and,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  it  is  this  alarming 
excess  of  our  imports  above  our 
exports  which  is  the  cause  of  those 
terrible  monetary  crises  which  now 
periodically  devastate  the  land,  and 


spread  such  unutterable  misery 
among  all  classes.  What  can  be 
expected  from  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which,  as  the  result  proves, 
has  given  so  much  greater  an  impulse 
to  our  imports  than  our  exports — 
in  other  words,  to  the  industry^  of 
foreigners  over  that  of  ourselves — 
but  a  continued  and  increasing  strain 
on  the  metallic  resources  of  the  country^ 
which  must  perpetuate  the  danger, 
and  render  more  frequent  the  recur- 
rence of  these  monetary  catastrophes? 
And  thus,  while  Free  Trade  has 
made  such  hideous  chasms  in  our 
population,  and  decreased  so  sensibly 
our  national  riches,  income,  ship- 
ping, and  industry,  it  has  tended 
only  in  the  manufacturing  class,  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  introduced,  to 
render  certain^  and  hasten  the  recur- 
rence of  those  terrible  commercial 
catastrophes  which  at  once  sweep  the 
whole  gains,  ill-gotten  because  made 
at  others*  expense,  of  the  years  which 
have  intervened  since  the  last.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  Free-Traders  to  in- 
trodace  a  system,  of  which  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  induces  with  certainty  the  most 
terrible  calamities  from  its  greatest 
and  most  boasted  triumphs,  and  acce- 
lerates their  approach  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  those  triumphs. 

We  conclude  with  the  words, 
rendered  now  more  impressive  from 
the  entire  confirmation  they  have  re- 
ceived through  subsequent  revelations 
of  disaster,  with  which  we  ended  a 


*  Taken  at  a  guess,  as  the  return  for  that  year  of  the  total  value  of  importations 
is  not  yet  come  out.  The  above,  however,  cannot  be  far  from  the  mark,  as  the 
Cnstom-HouBe  duties  of  1849  were  L.22^194,600;  of  1850,  L.2 1  ^04,566.— PaW. 
Papers,  10th  February  1851,  p.  10. 
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similar  essay  two  years  ago.  *'  Let  the 
Free-Traders  be  of  good  cheer  :  they 
have  done  marvelloas  things.  They 
have  accomplished  what  no  British 
statesman  since  the  days  of  Alfred  has 
been  able  to  effect.  They  have  stopped 
the  growth  of  our  population^  and  for 
Aejirei  time  during]^  centuries  ren- 
dered it  retrograde.''^  ♦  But  the  now  as- 
certained resnlt  has  greatly  ontstrip- 
ped  what  we  then  predicted  —  so 
mnch  have  the  real  effects  of  Free- 
Traders*  measures  gone  beyond  what 
the  most  gloomy  imagination  among 
the  Protectionists  coi3d  then  antici- 
pate. Irrespective  of  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine,  they  have  caused  a  chasm 
in  five  years  in  the  Irish  population  of 
1,800,000  souls,  in  the  whole  Empire 
of  900,000.  They  have  sent,  for  the 
last  three  years,  from  250,000  to 
300,000  people  yearly  out  of  the 
country  in  search  of  that  food  of  which 
they  were  deprived  at  home.  They 
have  with  one  blow  swamped  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  in  England, 
rendered  necessary  a  crushing  rate 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  made 
rates  higher  in  England  during  two 
years  of  boasted  prosperity,  when 
measured  in  grain,  their  real  standard, 
than  they  ever  were  before  in  the 
worst  years  of  deplored  misery.  They 
have  extended  crime,  during  these 
two  boasted  years,  to  an  extent  never 
before  known  in  the  gloomiest  periods 
of  disaster.  They  have,  on  the  admis- 
sion of  their  ablest  supporters,  rendered 
agricultural  industry  unremunerative 
for  two  years  and  a  half  over  the  whole 
country.  They  have  cut  £9,000,000 
annually  off  the  income  of  trades  and 
professions,  £20,000,000  off  the  rent 
of  land  in  Great  Britain.  They  have 
destroyed  all  hope — as  long  as  their 
system  Is  continued — of  reoucing  the 
debt ;  and  have  added  80  per  cent  to 
its  weight  bv  taking  as  much  ^ff  the 
Incomes  of  those  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
paid.  They  have  extirpated  in  a  few 
years  200,000  cultivators  in  Ireland. 
Tliey  have  lowered,  by  their  monetary 
system,  railway  property  at  least  a 
half  over  the  whole  Empire,  and  cut 


a  moiety  off  its  whole  commercial 
wealth.  They  have  rendered  the 
nation  dependent  in  three  years  for  a 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  food  of  the 
people  on  foreign  states.  They  have 
compelled  the  Grovemment,  by  the 
cheapening  system,  and  consequent 
decline  of  the  revenue  which  it  is 
possible  to  extract  from  the  people, 
to  lower  the  national  establishments 
so  much,  that  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
aster, on  the  first  breaking  out  of  hos- 
tilities, is  a  matter  of  certainty  ;  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  national 
independence,  if  the  present  system  is 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  has 
become  impossible.  They  have  de- 
stroyed £100,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies.  They  have 
sown  the  seeds  of  separation  bv  sever- 
ing the  bond  of  protection  in  Canada, 
and  diffused  such  discontent  through 
the  other  colonies,  that,  in  despair  of 
preserving,  they  are  preparing  to 
abandon  them.  They  have  repealed 
the  Navigation  Laws,  and  caused  two- 
thirds  of  the  annual  increment  of  the 
shipping  employed  in  carrying  on  our 
trade,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  onr 
enemies.  The  Peace  Congress,  headed 
by  Mr  Cobden,  has  done  that  which 
no  war  congress  in  modem  times  has 
been  able  to  effect.  They  have  caused 
the  disappearance,  in  five  years,  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  onr  people,  while 
the  most  sanguinary  war  recorded  in 
our  annals  was  attended,  in  the  same 
time,  by  an  increase  of  as  much.  They 
have  stopped  the  increase  of  the  re- 
mainder by  depriving  so  many  of  them 
of  bread.  They  have  been  worse  ene- 
mies to  human  happiness  than  either 
the  rivalry  of  kin^fs,  or  the  ambition 
of  theur  mmisters:  they  have  done  that 
to  stop  the  growth  of  mankind  which 
neither  the  guillotine  of  the  Conven- 
tion nor  the  sword  of  Napoleon  had 
been  able  to  effect.  They  have  not 
only  mowed  down  the  present  gene- 
ration, bnt  prevented  the  possibOitj 
of  its  restoration;  for  they  have  de- 
prived the  majority  of  those  who  sor- 
vive,  not  only  of  snbsistenoe  for  the 
preset,  bnt  hope  for  tlie  ftitnre. 


*  Blackwood*t  Meigatim^  Deeembw  1849. 
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VOLTAIRE  IN  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


It  was  impossible  to  keep  bim  quiet 
— ^there  woold  bave  been  no  peace  in 
tbe  sbadowy  regions  of  tbe  departed 
unless  tbis  energetic,  inquisitive,  self- 
willed  spirit  bad  been  allowed  to  bave 
bis  own  way ;  and  Voltaire,  rising  to 
tbe  eartb  in  the  city  of  Paris,  (where 
else  conld  bis  spirit  rise  ?)  started  by 
tndn  to  see  tbe  Great  Exhibition. 

Reports  bad  reached  bim  that  in  a 
Crystal  Palace,  not  far  from  tbe 
Thames,  were  to  be  assembled  speci- 
mens of  the  indostry  of  all  nations — 
nothing  less  than  a  mnsenm  of  the 
works  of  man.  Bot  it  was  not  this 
only  that  bad  excited  the  cariosity  of 
tbe  philosopher  of  Femey.  Rumours 
of  a  new  era  of  society,  of  unex- 
ampled advancement  or  development 
of  mankind,  bad  from  time  to  time 
descended  into  the  territory  of  the 
shades,  and  bad  kindled  a  desire  to 
revisit  the  earth. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  for  which 
our  mesmeric  and  cliurvoyant  philo- 
sophers will  stand  guarantee,  that, 
when  spirits  return  to  this  world, 
they  (as  in  the  curious  case  of  a 
double  consciousness)  forget  their 
spiritual  existence,  and  re-assume 
the  mental  habits,  as  well  as  the 
corporeal  forms,  of  their  earthly  lives. 
Thus  it  is,  that  whilst  nothing  is  more 
common  than  the  apparition  of  such 
spirits,  we  never  learn  anything  from 
them  of  their  own  spiritual  world. 
They  could  not  tell  us.  They  are  at 
the  time  oblivious.  By  dint  of  cer- 
tain strong  terrestrial  sympathies  they 
bave  become  iuvested  with  their  past 
consciousness,  and  do,  in  fact,  return 
to  their  former  selves.  This  point  has 
been  so  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  that 
a  brief  allusion  to  it  is  all  that  can  bo 
necessary.  Henceforward  let  no  one 
be  surpplsed  that  the  ghost  of  a  man 
speaks  so  much  like  the  man  himself, 
so  much  like  a  mere  mortal  revived ; 
for,  as  Mrs  Crowe  and  others  will 
explain  to  him,  it  is  precisely  because 
the  departed  spirit  is  absorbed  in  its 
past  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  it  has 
become  a  ghost.  Tbis  is  tbe  very 
philosophy  and  the  true  scientific  ex- 
planation of  a  ghost. 

Our  spiritual  visitor,  of  course. 


made  bis  appearance  upon  earth  iir 
tbe  same  flowing  wig  and  ornate 
costume  which  be  wore  that  night  at 
tbe  opera,  when,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful women,  and  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  adulation  of  the  crowd,  he 
exclaimed  that  be  was  in  danger  of 
being  "  stifled  by  roses."  But  these 
honours  of  the  toilette  he  was  com- 
pelled to  exchange  for  the  more  simple 
costume  of  the  present  day.  Some 
disadvantage  he  felt,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  speaking  English,  in  the  con- 
versations which  ensued — a  language 
which  he  never  spoke  with  perfect 
ease ;  but,  if  bis  wit  could  not  fairly 
be  displayed  in  it,  be  still  retained 
something  of  the  terseness  and  sim- 
plicity of  bis  style.  Tbe  verbose 
periods  of  our  modem  speakers  and 
writers  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  imitate. 

"  Progress  I  progress  I "  muttered 
our  returned  philosopher  to  himself, 
as  he  whirled  along  upon  the  railway. 
*'  What  a  din  tbis  age  makes  about 
its  progress  I  It  travels  fast  enough, 
if  that  were  all.  Rapid  progress  of 
that  kind.  For  tbe  rest — let  us  see 
whether  tbe  world  is  revolving  in  any 
other  than  its  old  accustomed  curcle." 

Very  soon — but  not  before  be  had 
revived  bis  impressions  of  our  great 
metropolis  —  he  stood  in  tbe  park 
before  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  saw 
it  glittering  before  him  :  be  entered, 
and  beheld  its  dome  arching  with  ease 
the  full-grown  elm  tree  ;  and  when 
be  reflected  that  this  immense  and 
novel  structure  had  been  designed 
and  reared,  and  all  tbe  materials  con- 
structed for  it,  in  a  few  months,  he 
could  not  defend  himself  from  a  cer- 
tain enthusiasm.  It  was  evident  to 
his  penetrating  mind  that  there  must 
bave  been  an  admirable  organisation 
of  lakotir  to  accomplisb  all  this ;  and 
that  not  only  had  the  architect  and 
the  engineer  been  there,  with  all  their 
skill,  and  taste,  and  ready  invention, 
but  that  a  well-disciplined  army  of 
workmen  of  every  description  must 
have  been  at  band  to  second  their 
intentions.  Here,  thought  he,  is  a  just 
triumph  for  the  political  economist. 
Out  of  the  free  labour  of  the  artisan. 
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"to  be  got  only  by  paying  for  it,  to  be 
retained  only  so  long  as  the  workman 
Is  content  with  his  bargain— oat  of 
materials  apparently  so  uncontrol- 
lable as  these,  an  organisation  and 
discipline  has  been  created  for  the 
purpose  of  industry,  equal  to  any 
that  the  Grande  Monarque  could 
boast  of  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

On  every  side  of  him,  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  products  collected  in  the 
building  itself,  he  saw  proofs  of  the 
same  effective  discipline  of  the  indus- 
trial force.  A  profound  philosopher, 
and  a  countryman  of  his  own,  accosted 
him  as  he  was  revolving  this  idea. 
"  Pardony^^  he  said,  "  I  see  that,  like 
myself,  you  are  engaged  in  contem- 
plating the  principles  of  things,  the 
great  results,  not  the  petty  details,  of 
this  Exhibition.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose is  the  purpose  of  this  extraordi- 
nary display  of  the  fruits  of  human 
industry  ?  " 

*^  I  am  willing  to  be  enlightened,'* 
was  the  courteous  reply. 

**  Sir,  our  princes  of  the  earth  have 
gathered  together  all  the  products  of 
industry,  and  they  have  called  to- 
gether the  industrious  classes  to  be- 
hold them.  They  say — this  is  what 
you  have  produced — this  is  yours! 
Large-handed  industry  is  invited  to 
inspect  her  own  productions — invited 
to  inspect,  perhaps  more  than  to 
inspect,  her  own  prpperty.  There 
are  two  words  I  see  everywhere 
written  about  the  walls  of  this  build- 
ing. They  are  not  '  Tunis,'  or 
-•Turkey,'  or  'France,'  or  *  Austria ; ' 
they  are  two  little  words  addressed 
to  human  industry — '  Make !  Take ! ' 
'  Take  I  Make ! '  '^ 

"  True  I  very  true ! "  said  the  philo- 
sopher of  Ferney.  "  These  are  the 
•products,  and,  if  you  will,  the  pro- 
perty of  industry — bot  of  industry 
that  has  submitted  to  discipline,  that 
has  submitted  to  subordination.  Take ! 
But  if  the  army  of  industry  loses  its 
•discipline  in  the  pillage,  it  will  only 
take  once— it  will  never  make  again. 
You  may  then  efface  both  your  little 
words  for  ever  from  the  walls." 

^*  Esprit  borne  1^^  muttered  the  pro- 
found socialist,  and  turned  upon  his 
heel. 

*'  Ah  I "  said  our  wit  and  philo- 
sopher, '^  it  was  always  thus.  I  can 
Kmember  I   always  received  that 


compliment  whenever  I  said  anything 
indisputably  true." 

He  proceeded  to  the  department 
where  the  machinery  is  exhibited. 
Here  a  professor  of  mechanics  was  so 
courteous  as  to  explain  to  him  the 
various  processes  of  our  cotton  mann- 
facture.  He  explained  the  power- 
loom,  thb  mule,  and  I  know  not 
what  other  contrivances  beside ;  and, 
pleased  with  his  intelligent  listener, 
he  launched  forth  into  the  giorioos 
prospects  that  were  opening  to  human 
society  through  the  surprising  me- 
chanical inventions  that  bad  illus- 
trated our  age.  To  labour  man  was 
bom,  he  said,  but  we  should  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  curse ;  it  would  cease 
to  be  toilsome,  cease  to  be  degrading, 
cease  to  be  incompatible  with  refine- 
ment of  manners  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture. Stepping  throuffh  an  open  door 
into  a  neighbouring  department,  the 
professor  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  gigantic  locomotive  standing  upon 
its  railway.  '•  Here,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  one  of  our  iron  slaves ;  we  feed 
him  upon  coal ;  he  bears  us,  a  thou- 
sand at  a  time,  with  the  speed  of 
an  eagle,  from  town  to  town,  from 
county  to  county.  What  limit  can 
you  set  to  human  progress  when  yon 
reflect  npon  such  an  engine  as 
this  ?  " 

Voltaire  did  reflect.  "  Very  clever 
are  yon  men,"  he  said ;  "  you  cannot 
exactly  fly — ^you  have  not  yet  in- 
vented wings — ^but  you  go  marvel- 
lously fast  by  steam.  No  spirit  need 
travel  quicker.  But  methinks  there 
is  something  hypocritical  and  decep- 
tive in  this  obedient  engine  of  yours. 
Goes  of  itself,  you  say.  Does  it? 
Your  iron  slave  wants  many  other 
slaves,  unfortunately  not  of  iron,  to 
attend  on  it ;  on  this  condition  only 
will  it  serve  you.  No  despot  travels 
with  so  obsequious  a  train,  and  so 
subservient,  as  this  quiet-looking 
engine.  Putting  my  head  out  of 
the  window  of  my  railroad  car- 
riage, whilst  we  were  yet  at  the 
station,  I  saw  an  industrious  mortal 
going  from  wheel  to  wheel  with  a 
huge  grease-pot,  greasing  the  wheels. 
He  greases  whee^  from  morning  to 
night ;  eteraally  he  greases.  Another 
man  trims  lamps  incessantly ;  I  saw 
him  with  a  long  row  before  him  feed- 
ing them  with  oil ;  in  oil  he  seems 
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bimself  to  live.  Of  engineer  and  fire- 
man I  conid  not  catch  a  glimpse,  bat 
I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  employed  con- 
tinoally  in  putting  boxes  and  carpet- 
bags m>m  a  track  into  a  van,  and 
from  a  van  into  a  track.  Not  mach 
intellect aality  there.  And  when  the 
shrill  whistle  was  heard,  and  we 
started,  lol  there  was  a  living  man 
standing  on  the  bank,  acting  signal- 
post —  with  arm  outstretched  and 
motionless,  a  living  signal- post.  Most 
useful  of  men  no  doubt,  if  mortal 
necks  are  worth  preserving,  but  his 
occnpation  not  such  as  could  possibly 
be  intrusted  to  one  who  might  wander 
into  reflection.  The  railroad  train  runs, 
it  seems,  not  only  upon  those  hundred 
wheels  of  iron  which  we  see  and  count, 
bat  on  a  hundred  other  wheels  forged 
oat  of  human  flesh  and  blood/' 

*^  You  are  perfectly  right,*'  said  a 
pale  melancholy  Englishman  who  was 
standing  beside  them,  and  had  over- 
heard this  conversation.  **  We  are 
altogether  in  a  wrong  course ;  we  are 
making  machines  that  enslave  our- 
selves, and  bind  us  down  to  all  the 
toils  and  all  the  social  degradations  of 
slavery.  We  must  go  back  to  sim- 
plicity. We  must  learn  to  limit 
oar  desires,  and  discard  fictitious 
wants.  Then  only  can  the  reign  of 
Justice  commence.  If  all  men  were 
contented  with  the  gratification  of  the 
simple  wants  of  nature,  all  men  might 
be  equal,  and  equally  enlightened. 
Oar  task  ought  now  to  be  not  to  in- 
Tent  more  machines,  but  to  select 
from  those  already  invented  the  f(*w 
that  arc  really  worth  retaining.  For 
my  part,  I  find  only  two  tiiat  are 
indispensable."' 

"  And  what  may  they  be  V ''  said 
the  professor  of  mechanics  with  a 
smile  of  derision. 

^*The  plough  and  the  printing- 
press.  With  these  two,  and  the 
principle  of  justice,  I  would  under- 
take to  make  a  happy  community  of 
human  IxMngs.  liread  and  b«K»ks! 
what  more  do  we  neetl?  Here  is 
supply  for  mind  and  boily.*' 

*'  No  I  no !  no  I  "  exclaimed  Vol- 
taire, who  retaintul  all  his  horror  of 
this  return  to  primitive  simplicity. 
^*  Get  as  much  civilisation  as  yon 
can.  lA't  as  many  enjoy  it  as  can. 
If  yon  hud  nothing  but  the  plough,  yon 
might  dispense  with  yonr  printing- 


press  as  well.  What  on  earth  would 
your  rustics  have  to  write  about? 
Bread  and  books  1  and  what  sort  of 
books  ?  Bread,  books,  and  an 
Egyptian  priestcraft — pray  complete 
yonr  inevitable  trio/' 

*^  Sir,  you  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  mouth.  Our  mechanical 
inventions  are  but  rivetting  theur 
fetters  on  the  industrial  classes :  you 
see  this ;  and  yet  when  I  would 
break  the  machine  yon  interpose." 

^*  He  who  talks  on  man  must  blow 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  mouth.  He 
has  always  lived,  and  always  will 
live,  in  the  midst  of  contradictions. 
Let  ns  hear  nothing  of  this  return  to 
simplicity  and  ignorance.  No  savago 
happiness  fur  me.  The  Fuegans — so 
a  traveller  from  South  America  once 
told  me — when  they  are  hungry,  kill 
a  buffalo,  and,  scraping  the  flesh  from 
oflf  the  bones,  make  a  fire  of  these 
bones  to  roast  the  flesh  withal. 
What  admirable  simplicity  in  this 
self-roasting  ox  !  Here  is  your  golden 
age  at  once.  I  recommend  to  you  a 
voyage  to  Terra  del  Fuego." 

^^  Are  we  then,"  said  the  plaintive 
idealist,  '•^  to  see  nothing  in  the  future 
but  the  contradictions  and  turmoils 
and  iniquities  of  the  past?  " 

*^And  what  men  endured  in  the 
past,  why  should  not  you  also  and 
your  posterity  endure  .''  The  type  of 
civilised  society  has  been  again  and 
again  presented*  upon  the  earth :  wo 
may  improve,  we  caimot  materially 
alter  it." 

**Tliere,"  said  the  professor  of 
mechanics,  ^*I  must  be  allowed  in 
some  measure  to  differ  from  you.  I 
observe  that  you  have  a  duo  apprecia- 
tion of  the  arts  and  inventions  that 
contribute  to  civilisation ;  but  you 
do  not  snfllcientiv  undiTstand  the 
enormous  progri-ss  that  this  age  has 
made  beyond  all  others." 

'*  Pooh  !  i>ooh  !  "  said  his  im- 
patient auditor,  ^'  there  is  a  vast 
difference  bt'tween  civilised  life  and 
savage,  but  the  progress  you  make 
afterwards  is  but  slow  and  slight. 
You  take  a  wild  country,  and  from 
a  swamp  reduce  it  to  a  cultivated 
plain.  Com  is  growing  in  the  field. 
The  change  is  immense.  Well,  yon 
may  grow  still  more  corn  in  the 
same  field,  but  yon  can  never  produce 
any  other  change  like  that  which  it 
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has  already  undergone.  Between  the 
wild  Celt  or  Saxon  and  the  civilised 
inhabitants  of  Paris  or  London,  who 
wonld  not  acknowledge  the  difference? 
Bot  I  wonld  as  willingly  have  lived 
in  the  Paris  of  a  hhndred  years  ago, 
as  in  the  Paris  of  to-day.  A  wealthy 
dtizen  of  Bmges  or  of  Florence  in 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centnry 
passed,  I  snspect,  as  rational,  as 
agreeable,  and  as  dignified  a  life  as 
the  wealthy  citizen  of  your  own 
monster  metropolis  in  the  nineteenth 
oentnry.  He  would  not  enjoy  quite 
siidi  immense  feeding — not  snch  luxn- 
rioos  banquets  as  your  Guildhall  and 
yonr  Mansion  House  can  boast,  where 
yon  spend  as  much  at  a  dinner  as 
wonld  have  built  the  Parthenon — but 
he  perhaps  found  a  compensation  in  a 
keener  zest  for  art :  at  all  events  he 
lived  in  a  city  which  had  not  quite 
blocked  out  every  charm  of  nature,  in 
which  every  green  thing  had  not 
withered,  and  where  the  sky  was  still 
visible.  At  Athens  and  Rome,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  at  Babylon  and 
Thebes,  men  have  enjoyed  life  as 
keenly,  and  lived  as  wisely  as  they 
do  here.  Many  are  the  eras  of  the 
past  where  yon  may  point  to  the 
cityy  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
arts,  and  the  neighbouring  cultivated 
country  where  the  peasantry  have 
enjoyed  the  protection,  and  shared  to 
some  extent  the  mental  culture,  of  the 
town.  Such  has  been  the  type  of  civi- 
lised society  hitherto ;  nor  is  it  always 
that  the  last  instance  in  order  of  time 
presents  the  most  attractive  picture. 

**  I  walk,  '^  he  continued,  ^^  through 
the  spacious  streets  and  squares  of 
London.  I  see  the  residences  of  yonr 
wealthy  men  :  the  exterior  is  not 
pleasing ;  but  if  I  enter,  I  find  in  each 
what  deserves  to  be  called  a  domestic 
palace.  In  these  palatial  residences, 
many  a  merchant  is  living  amongst 
luxuries  which  no  Roman  emperor 
conld  have  commanded.  I  lose  my 
way  amidst  the  dark,  noisome,  nar- 
row streets  and  interminable  courts 
and  alleys  of  this  same  London.  £ach 
hoQse— each  sty — swarms  with  life. 
And  oh,  heaven  !  what  life  it  is  1 
They  are  heaped  like  vermin.  They 
prev  upon  each  other.  How  they 
aoffer  I  how  they  hate  I  Full  of  oor- 
rodinff  anxieties,  they  endure  a 
wfet^edneas  and  torture  whidi  no 


Roman  emperor  could  have  inflicted 
upon  his  slaves.*' 

"  But,  sir—" 

^^  I  tell  yon  I  have  seen  the  beggar 
at  Naples.  He  is  a  prince.  He  Ues 
in  the  sun,  on  the  earth — it  is  his 
home — and  the  open  sky  above  him, 
it  is  his.  He  rises  to  beg,  or  to  work, 
or  to  steal — he  does  either  with  a 
savage  energy — then  lies  down  again, 
no  leopard  in  the  forest  more  care- 
lessly dispread.  But  poverty  in  Eng^ 
land  is  steeped  to  the  lip  in  bitterness, 
in  care,  in  hatred,  in  anxiety.  When 
bread  comes,  it  is  eaten  with  fear  and 
trembling  fbr  the  fhture.  Tears  are 
still  flowing  upon  it.  Yes,  you  have 
indubitably  progressed  thus  far :  yon 
have  made  hunger  reflective." 

^*  But,  sir,  we  are  at  present  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Say  that  hunger 
has  become  reflective:  in  the  next 
stage  of  our  progress  the  reflective 
man  will  have  protected  himself 
against  the  chance  of  hunger." 

**  A  state  of  transition  f  I  am 
charmed  with  the  expression.  What 
age  ever  existed  that,  could  not  have 
accounted  for  all  its  sufferings  by  this 
happy  word,  if  they  had  but  known 
it  ?  Oh,  the  worid,  I  think,  will  be 
very  lone  in  a  state  of  transition ! 
But,  gentlemen,  we  must  use  our  eyes, 
as  well  as  other  organs  —  however 
gratifyingly  employed — in  a  place  like 
this.  Pray,  what  is  that,"  he  in- 
quired, as  they  stepped  into  the  central 
avenue  of  the  building,  ^*  round  which 
so  eager  a  crowd  is  collected  ?" 

''  That  is  the  Great  Diamond— the 
Koh'i-noor,  as  it  is  called — once  the 
boast  of  some  Great  Mogul,  now  the 
property  of  the  Queen  of  England." 

''  Oh !  And  what  is  that  to  the 
right,  where  a  crowd  almost  as  dense 
is  coi     Bgated?" 

^*'^    IV  are  the  jewels  of  the  Queen 
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tbe  savage  islanders  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  he  gave  them  giass  beads  in 
exdiange  for  solid  provender.  We 
smile  at  tbe  simple  savages.  They 
were  reasoning  philosophers  compared 
with  oar  lords  and  ladies.  The  glass 
bead  was  not  only  a  rarity;  it  was 
a  novel  and  carious  prodaction  to  the 
savage.  A  precious  stone  is  no  longer 
a  novelty  to  any  of  us ;  and  for  the 
very  important  purpose  of  personal 
ornament  it  may  be  easily  imitated  cr 
sabstituted.  I  defy  yon  to  find  another 
element  than  simple  ostentation  in 
tbe  extreme  value  we  pot  upon  our 
glass  beads,  lliey  are  merely  the  in- 
signia of  wealth.  The  children ! — but 
men  always  have  been,  and  always  will 
be,  children.  I  have  frequently  said 
it  of  my  own  Paiisians,  aud,  between 
ourselves,  never  liked  them  any  the 
less  for  their  being  the  most  perfect 
•children  on  the  face  of  the  earth.** 

Our  visitor  moved  on  to  that  end 
of  the  building  which,  to  us,  bears 
the  name  of  the  foreign  quarter.  He 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
extremely  tasteful  and  artist- like 
display  which  Austria  and  Bavaria 
make.  A  certain  Parisian,  thought 
he,  once  asked  if  it  was  possible  for 
a  German  to  have  wit ;  at  all  events 
00  one  will  ever  ask  whether  it  is 
possible  for  a  German  to  have  taste. 
And  the  descendants  of  his  favourite, 
Csar  Peter,  did  not  fail  to  attract  his 
attention.  They,  too,  are  running 
the  race  of  luxury  and  civilisation. 
He  entered  into  the  little  sculpture 
gallery  of  tbe  l^lilanese  and  other 
Italiaus.  There  was  the  usual  medley 
of  subjects  which  a  sculpture  gallery 
always  presents.  Eve,  the  Clu-istian 
Venus — Venus  Repentant,  as  she 
might  be  called— here  has  a  charming 
representative.  Not  only  the  expres  • 
sion  of  the  face,  but  of  the  whole 
attitude,  telU  the  sad  history.  She 
sits  looking  down,  and  shrinking 
within  herself,  as  if  if^he  would  contract 
herself  out  of  si^ht,  if  it  were  possible. 
Opposite  is  a  head  of  Christ.  Our 
cntic  paused  with  reverence  before  it; 
but  an  involuntary  smile  rose  to  his 
Ups,  as  he  observed  that  the  artist, 
in  bis  endeavour  to  make  the  head 
more  and  more  placid  and  patient, 
bad  at  length  sent  it  fairly  to  sleep. 
Near  it  were  Lcda  and  her  swan,  aud 
Danae  waitiug  for  her  double  shower 


of  love  and  gold.  Such  is  tbe  medley 
we  are  alwaja  doomed  to  encounter 
in  any  collection  of  sculpture ! 

From  this  Milanese  gallery  he 
hastened  to  the  room  devoted  to 
English  sculpture,  that  he  might 
compare  the  genius  of  the  two  nations. 
The  sculpture  of  the  whole  Exhibition 
—that  which  is  displayed  as  pure 
art — is  but  of  a  secondary  character ; 
but  our  vbitor  found  as  much  to 
please  him  in  this  room  as  amongst 
the  Italians.  Here  were  the  lost 
children  in  the  wood,  whom  the 
little  burds  covered  with  leaves.  The 
poem  is  known  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  artist  has  translated  it  most 
faithfully  into  marble.  Here  is  a 
mother  or  a  nurse  with  a  child,  the 
child  they  call  Bacchus;  and  Vol- 
taire recocnised  with  delight  the 
Ophelia  of  Shakspeare.  Here  she 
stands,  leaning  on  the  branch  that 
will  treacherously  precipitate  her 
into  the  stream ;  and  the  artist  has, 
with  singular  felicity,  snoceeded  in 
portraying,  not  only  the  beauty  and 
the  sorrow,  but  the  bewildered  mind 
of  the  love-lorn  damsel.  In  the 
comer  stood  a  head,  designated  Ji 
raueroiOj  which,  if  the  police  had 
not  been  so  vigilant,  our  visitor  might 
have  been  tempted  to  purlohi. 

Traversing  the  building,  he  soon 
returned  to  that  part  where  his  own 
countrymen  especially  make  so  great 
a  display  with  their  jewellery,  their 
bronze  clocks,  the  gilt  ornaments  of 
every  description,  their  silks  and 
velvets,  aud  every  article  of  luxury. 
He  kindled  for  a  moment  with  a 
sentiment  of  patriotic  pride,  as  he 
noticed  here  the  eminent  ]K>sition  of 
his  own  France.  Seeing  so  large  a 
display  of  tliese  articles,  he  asked  one 
of  his  conntr}'men  what  could  have 
induced  him  and  others  to  bring  so 
mat  a  number  of  these  costly  pro- 
ducts accross  the  Channel.  What 
could  have  been  the  motive,  he  asked 
— was  it  honour  or  was  it  profit  V 

"Both,"  was  the  reply.  "We 
bring  to  exhibit,  and  ne  bring  to 
tell.  It  is  pleasant  to  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  our  neighbour,  and  hi:* 
money  at  the  same  time." 

"  But    what    has    induced    vour 
neighbour  to  invite  yon  here,  with  all 
these  splendid  silks  and  trinkets?** 
Ma  foil  I  know  not.    Perhaiis 
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hd  wanted  a  lesson  in  good  taste, 
•od  was  willing  to  pay  for  it.  If  you 
kx>k  down  the  bailding  yon  may 
catcbf  eyen  at  this  distance,  a  glimpse 
«f  the  gewgaw  splendoora  of  Bir- 
mingbam*  With  an  unlimited  snpply 
of  tinfoil,  a  North  American  savage 
would  do  better." 

^^  Ha  I  monsieur,  you  must  instruct 
your  neighbour,  and  he,  as  is  just  and 
fit,  will  pay  for  his  instructions." 

Voltaire  had  no  sooner  ceased 
speaking  than  he  found  himself  re- 
Tolving  a  more  serious  train  of 
tliougbt.  He  sate  himself  down  on 
a  bench,  and  surveyed  as  much  as 
be  could,  at  one  glance,  of  the  whole 
bailding  and  its  contents.  *^The 
industry  of  all  nations ! "  thought 
he.  '*  It  is  well ;  but  what  I  see 
here  most  prominent,  is  the  luxury 
of  all  nations.  Did  England  really 
need  a  lesson  in  luxury  V  And  if 
ber  taste  in  jewellery  and  upholstery 
bas  been  defective,  is  any  very  gi*eat 
end  answered  by  highly  cultivating 
such  a  taste  ?  What  other  countries 
may  learn  from  England  I  know  not ; 
but  she  herself  can  learn  nothing 
from  this  Great  Exhibition  but  the 
lesson  my  countryman  is  so  willing 
to  teach  her :  she  can  learn  only  how 
to  spend  her  money  in  objects  of 
luxury,  in  what  they  call  ornamental 
and  decorative  art. 

*^  Pure  art  I  honour,"  thus  he  con- 
tinued his  soliloquy.  **I  honour  all 
the  fine  arts.  From  the  man  who 
designs  a  temple  to  him  who  en- 
graves a  gem,  I  honour  all  who  con- 
tribute to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
ibroagh  a  love  of  the  beautiful.  Men 
must  have  emotions  for  the  soul  as 
well  as  food  for  the  body ;  and  if  they 
do  not  find  these  in  poetry,  in  music, 
in  painting,  they  will  seek  them  ex- 
ohwively  in  those  gloomy  superstitions 
which  afflict  while  they  agitate,  and 
tender  men  morose  and  uncharitable. 
I  honour  the  arts,  and  I  respect  also 
every  useful  manufacture  which  adds 
to  the  comfort  of  daily  existence ;  but 
there  is  a  province  of  human  industnr 
lying  between  these  two,  which  u 
neither  fine  art  nor  useful  mann- 
facture,  which  I  do  not  honour,  for 
which  I  have  no  respect  whatever — 
ornamental  nonsense  for  which  I  feel 
something  very  near  akin  to  contempt. 
Hen  decorate  tbeir  booses  and  their 


persons  with  costly  fooleries.  I  put 
my  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  and  am 
in  danger  of  precipitating  some  china 
mannikln.  Huge  vases  encumber  the 
floor,  which  never  held,  and  never  will 
hold,  anything  but  the  chance  dust 
that  is  swept  into  them.  Absurd 
tables  are  set  out  to  be  covered  with 
knacks  and  toys,  that  have  not  eveir 
the  merit  of  amusing  a  child.  The 
fingers  are  squeezed  into  rings ;  holes^ 
are  made  in  the  ear  for  the  jeweller's 
trinket ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  follies 
committed  in  what  is  called  decora- 
tion and  ornament  Say  that  such 
things,  must  be,  is  it  a  purpose  worthy 
of  the  energies  of  a  great  people  to 
increase  and  spread  abroad  the  taste 
for  fantastic  upholstery  and  useless 
china,  and  all  the  very  imposing 
splendours  of  the  haberdasher  and  the 
silversmith?  Is  it  a  very  ma|^- 
ficent  project  to  invite  competitiona 
in  lace  and  embroidery,  and  or  molK, 
and  all  the  sumptuous  trivialities  of 
a  lady's  boudobr?  Art!  artl  ex- 
claims one.  Do  you  value  at  nothing 
the  art  bestowed  on  these  articles? 
Not  much.  If  you  model  a  human 
figure,  of  man  or  woman,  let  it  bo 
done  for  its  own  sake.  A  true  work  of 
art  is  a  sufficient  end  in  itself.  Must 
I  have  the  human  figure  scattered 
everywhere,  upon  every  utensil  I 
possess?  Can  I  not  have  a  time- 
piece but  a  naked  woman  must 
sprawl  upon  it?  Is  this  doing  honom* 
to  the  most  beautiful  of  forms  to 
make  it  common  as  the  crockery  or 
drinking  cup  it  is  called  in  to  orna- 
ment? Must  it  support  the  lamp 
upon  your  table,  or  be  twisted  into 
the  handle  of  a  teapot?  If  I  pour 
water  from  a  ewer  into  a  basbi,  mnst 
I  seise  a  river- god  by  the  waist? 
Have  you  nothing  better  to  do  with 
the  head  of  a  man  than  to  model  it 
upon  every  prominence,  fasten  it  upon 
the  lid  of  your  coffee-pot,  or  squeeae 
it  under  the  spout  of  your  jug  ?  In 
all  this  taste  I  find  little  else  but  mere 
ostentation.  Would  you  have  sump- 
tuary laws?  says  one.  No;  but  I 
would  have  a  sumptuary  opinion  if 
there  was  any  getting  it." 

A  part  of  this  soliloquy  had  b 
unconsdonsly  nttered  i      d.    '*  It 
does  ffood  for  trade,'        la 
n«        »     *  1        ]        0'  I  I 
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"Not  exictlynpon  absurdities,  I 
suppose/' 

**  Anyhow  they  should  spend  their 
money.  I  am  a  tradesman — a  Man- 
chester man  ;  I  care  nothing  for  these 
fine  things  myself,  bat  I  say,  that  rich 
men  ought  to  spend  their  money." 

*^  And  whether  the  articles  can  be 
of  the  least  service  to  them  or  not  V" 

'^It  does  good  for  trade  all  the 
same.** 

^*Not  all  the  same.  Suppose  he 
lent  it  to  a  respectable  capitalist  like 
yourself,  a  Manchester  man,  who 
would  employ  it  in  some  useful  manu- 
facture, in  multiplying  articles  of  sab- 
stantial  service  to  mankind,  of  which 
there  is  still  by  no  means  asuperfiuity, 
would  not  this  be  doing  good  for  trade, 
and  in  a  better  manner  ? '' 

"Ay,  ay!  and  bring  him  a  good 
per  centage  for  his  money.  You  are 
right  there.  Beg  pardon,  sir,  bat  you 
are  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took  yon  to 
be.  I^t  the  nobleman  have  his  grand 
house  and  liis  garden,  his  pictures  and 
statues,  but  if  ho  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  let 
him  lend  it  to  the  industrious  capital- 
ist, who  will  multiply  UHcful  things 
for  the  commanity  at  largo.  Profits, 
to  be  sure,  wuuld  be  somewhat  less, 
but  everything  won  hi  be  cheaper.  I 
see,  sir,  you  are  no  fool." 

Voltaire,  bowing  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  compliment  he  biui 
received,  rose  and  threailed  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  passing  the  gold 
and  velvet  of  Persia  and  Turkey  and 
India,  and  not  forgetting  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Chinese.  ()ther 
people  caltivatc  the  beautiful,  or 
intend  to  do  s» :  it  is  fit,  thought  he, 
that  there  should  be  one  people  who 
cultivate  the  u^rly,  the  monstrous,  the 
deformed,  and  with  whom  the  gro- 
tesque stands  in  place  of  the  graceful. 
The  elaborate  tritliiig  in  their  orna- 
mental carving.4  in  wood  and  ivory, 
secures  them,  however,  a  high  position 
in  this  industrial  exhibition. 

What  our  visit(»r  thought  of  all  the 
various  work^  of  an  he  cnconntenMl, 
as  well  gigantic  as  minute  —  the 
Amazon,  the  lion,  the  archangels  who 
in  several  places  are  killing  Satan,  or 
the  drairon.  with  the  utmost  calmness, 
and  with  the  Wx*t  etftirt  in  the  world, 
it  were  too  long  to  tell,  even  if  his 
criticisms    were    worth     preserving. 


We  follow  him  into  what  is  called 
the  Medisval  Court  Here  altar  and 
crucifix  and  sacred  candlestick,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic worship,  arrested  his  attention,  and 
somewhat  excited  his  surprise.  Well, 
said  the  philosopher  to  himself,  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  a^  ^rit  of 
trade  is  an  admirable  counterpoise  to 
the  spirit  of  bigotry.  I  have  heard 
of  the  English  people  making  idols 
for  exportation  to  heathen  countries ; 
dealing  with  them  as  articles  of  com- 
merce. They  despatch  a  vessel  to 
some  barbarous  coast,  and  in  the 
cabin  they  carry  out  a  missionary  and 
his  tracts,  to  convert  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  the  hold  they  have  an  assort- 
ment of  idols  fipm  Birmingham  to 
compete  with  the  native  manufacture. 
Nothing  so  liberal  as  the  spirit  of 
trade.  Now,  here  these  English  Pro- 
testants arc  making  what  they  think 
most  superstitious  implements  for  the 
benefit  of  some  Roman  Catholic 
neighbour.  ''  Pray,"  said  he,  address- 
ing a  sleek  stranger,  whom  be  thought 
likely  to  give  him  the  required  infor- 
mation, "  Pray,  for  what  country 
may  these  lie  intended?  France  can 
supply  herself;  to  what  people  do 
you  export  them  V'^ 

^^  Hash !  They  are  not  for  expor- 
tation,*' said  the  grave  gentleman, 
casting  his  eyes  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  speaking  in  a  plaintive  .and 
snb4lned  voice.  *^TIiey  arc  for  the 
English  themselves.'* 

^'  But  the  English  are  Protestants.** 

^^  Say  rather  Anglo-Catholics.  But 
they  are  returning,  slowly  and  dog- 
gedly, to  the  tnie  fold.  You,  who  are  a 
fbreigner,  will  be  rejoiced  to  hear  this.** 

Voltaire  took  largely  of  his  snutf. 
**  If  it  pleases  you,  1  will  be  rejoiced. 
They  will  read  my  Cyclopedia  now. 
At  Last  I  shall  be  understood  in  Eng- 
land.** 

^^  What  is  it  you  are  remarking  ?  ** 

^^  But  is  it  indeed  true,  that  the 
countrymen  of  Locke  are  resigning 
their  thoughtful  metaphysical  piety — 
for  this?  What  manner  of  pro^rtsg 
have  we  hi*re  V 

'*  We  think,  sir,  that  the  less  meta- 
physics we  have  in  our  piety  the 
better." 

**  You  do !  I  tell  you  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  some  philosophy  amongst 
them,  but  they  dap  the  Bible  on  it. 
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and  keep  it  safely  down.  Sabstitnte 
one  of  these  caDdlesticks,  the  heaviest 
and  tallest  yon  can  select,  and  watch 
the  issae  of  the  experiment ;  that  is, 
if  yon  have  any  eyes  to  watch  with/^ 

^  Sir,  when  yon  do  not  wish  to  be 
heard,  yon  should  drop  your  voice  a 
little  lower.  I  have  eyes  as  well  as 
oihers." 

**No  doabt  of  it.  Bat  in  every 
age  there  is  a  sect— what  name  it  bears 
amongst  yon  I  cannot  tell — ^who  indeed 
have  eyes,  but  carry  them  at  the  back 
of  their  head,  and  see  nothing  bat 
the  road  that  has  been  left  behind." 

Escaping  from  this  theological 
enoonnter,  oar  nimble  visitor  darted 
acroas  to  the  other  side  of  the  palace, 
and  was  again  amongst  the  machinery. 
Here  he  still  foand  his  professor  of 
mechanics.  Never  weary  of  explain- 
ing, he  was  enlarging  on  the  cost  and 
ingenuity  of  an  enormous  steel  loom, 
of  most  intricate  structure,  for  the 
weaving — of  lace!  The  group  around 
him  listened  and  looked  with  the 
utmost  eagerness,  but  the  complicate 
arrangement  evidently  bafSed  their 
apprehension.  *^  Here  is  a  Jacquard 
loom,"  he  said,  ^*of  a  somewhat 
earlier  and  simpler  construction.  Here 
porhaps  you  may  better  comprehend 
this  wonderful  invention,  by  which  we 
can  not  only  weave  our  fabric  by 
machinery,  but  weave  it  of  the  most 
varied  and  intermixed  colours,  and  in 
the  most  intricate  patterns." 

Doubtless,  thought  our  philosopher, 
the  rage  for  mechanical  invention 
which  distinguishes  this  epoch  must 
have  here  and  there  its  good  result ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  real  utility 
of  the  machine  is  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ingenuity  and  skill 
displayed  in  its  construction. 

At  this  moment,  for  some  inciden- 
tal purpose,  the  professor  lit  a  com- 
mon Incifer  match.  Voltaire  had 
never  seen  the  like  before.  He 
begged  the  experiment  to  be  re- 
peated. He  examined  the  simple 
apparatus  minutely;  and  asked  for 
the  old  flint  and  tinder-box,  that  he 
might  make  comparison  between 
them.  They  smiled  at  him.  Such 
a  thing  did  not  exist. 

**  Here  is  an  invention/*  he  cried, 
*^  which,  as  a  real  contribution  to  the 
comfort  of  life,  far  surpasses  everything 
I  have  leen*    Oh  Loctferl  aa  they 


call  thee,  thou  son  of  the  morning, 
if  I  had  had  thee  in  a  box  by  my 
bedside,  how  many  hours  should  I 
have  saved!  how  much  anger  and 
impatience  should  I  have  escaped! 
and  Francois,  how  thy  knuckles  would 
have  been  spared  1  YerUy,  this  is 
the  greatest  invention  that  has  been 
made  in  the  world  since  I — "  But 
seeing  that  he  was  attracting  to  him- 
self a  degree  and  kind  of  attention 
from  a  staring  and  tittering  audience, 
that  was  by  no  means  agreeable,  he 
broke  off.  Meanwhile,  the  professor, 
who  talked  on  as  incessantly  and 
unwearedly  as  if  he  too  were  set  in 
motion  by  the  steam-engine,  had 
abready  commenced  his  eulogium 
upon  another  instance  of  our  mecha- 
nical invention. 

This  time  the  machine  was  one  cal- 
culated to  interest  Voltaire.  It  was  a 
printing-press  of  the  latest  construc- 
tion, worked  of  course  by  steam.  Ho 
saw  it  in  full  operation.  The  type 
was  arranged  upon  a  large  upright 
cylinder  ;  four  smaller  cylinders, 
placed  around  it,  bore  the  paper 
and  carried  off  the  impression  from 
the  types.  At  every  revolution  of 
the  large  cylinder,  (ovlt  sheets  of 
printed  paper  were  consequently  de- 
livered, for  the  edification  or  amuse- 
ment of  the  world.  Our  ex- author 
watched  the  process,  and  was  very 
much  disposed  to  call  for  pen  and 
paper,  that  he  might  give  some  copif 
to  the  machine.  The  professor  con7 
tinued  his  oration.  *^  By  a  machine  of 
this  description,  but  of  still  greater 
power,"  he  said,  "  the  Times  news- 
paper is  printed,  I  tremble  to  say 
how  many  thousand  in  an  hour. 
Each  paper  contains  matter  that 
would  fill  an  octavo  volume.  The 
debates  in  Pariiament  that  may  have 
been  heard  at  two  o^dock  in  the 
morning,  are  that  same  roormng  laid 
on  the  breakfast  table  of  the  country 
gentleman  who  is  residing  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. And  not  only  have  the  speeches 
been  reported  and  printed,  but  they 
are  accompanied  by  well  written 
comments  ef  the  editor.  Wonderflil' 
celerity!" 

*'I  hope,"  thought  our  listener, 
**  that  the  orations  are  equally  won* 
derfuL  They  should  be.  From 
what  I  remember  of  sack  mattens  I 
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think  I  eonid  wait  a  few  more  hoars 
for  them  withoat  great  impatience ; 
and  perhaps  the  well- written  com- 
ments would  not  ButTer  by  the  delay.** 

Quitting  the  lecturer  and  the  scene 
of  his  glory,  Voltaire  mounted  the 
gallery.  Here  he  encountered  what, 
for  a  time,  entirely  subdued  the 
captious  spirit,  and  called  forth  all 
the  natural  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  one  who  had  been  poet,  wit,  and 
philosopher.  This  was  the  electric 
telegraph.  lie  could  scarcely  con- 
tain his  enthusiasm  as  ho  watched 
Uie  index  on  one  dial-plate,  and  saw 
the  movement  responded  to  by  the 
index  of  a  corresponding  dial,  and 
reflected  that  no  conceivable  length 
of  distance  would  render  the  operation 
less  certain  or  less  instantaneous. 
Thought  travels  here  with  its  own 
rapidity ;  manumitted  from  the  tram- 
mels of  space  and  time.  Yet,  after 
all,  he  added,  it  can  be  but  human 
thought  that  travels  on  the  wire. 

Stepping  on  a  little  further  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  im- 
proved fire-arms,  muskets  that  would 
kill  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred 
yards,  and  many -barrelled  pistols, 
which  promised  to  deal  half-a-dozen 
deaths  in  as  many  seconds.  The 
cynical  humour  returned.  *^  They  are 
not  all  messages  of  peace  and  love," 
thought  he,  **  that  yonder  electric 
telegraph  will  be  employed  to  com- 
municate. The  old  game  of  war  is 
played  at  still,  and,  like  the  rest, 
duly  provided  with  improved  imple- 
ments. And  what  is  it  I  read  on  this 
label?  *A  pair  of  duelling  pistols.* 
Duelling  by  the  law  of  England  is 
murder.  It  must  be  a  very  dead  law, 
when  in  this  industrial  exhibition 
we  have  *  duelling  pistols,*  thus  dis- 
tinctly labelled.  'Pistols  for  com- 
mitting murder!*  would  have  been 
rather  a  startling  designation.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that,  m  the  public 
oi)inion,  duelling  is  just  where  it  used 
to  be,  just  the  same  honourable  cus- 
tom, where  men  contrive  to  mingle  in 
cxqui:iitc  proportions  the  foolery  of 
coxcombs,  and  the  ferocity  of  savages. 
The  progress  seems  to  be  all  in  the 
mechanical  department.** 

A  member  of  the  Peace  Society, 
}*nd  one  who  called  himself  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  was  passing  b^  the 
5pot,  shaking  his  head,  and  sighing 


lugubriously  at  sight  of  all  those  guns 
and  pistols,  swords  and  bayonets. 
Observing  that  it  was  a  foreigner 
and  a  Frenchman  that  stood  near  him, 
he  opened  his  heart  to  him  in  a 
franker  manner  than  he  would  pro- 
bably have  done'  to  a  stranger  of  his 
own  country.  "Ah!**  he  cried,  **if 
France  and  England  would  but  agree 
to  disarm,  the  whole  worid  might  be 
reduced  to  peace  1  ** 

"  France  disarm  I**  said  our  startled 
sage :  **  Better  ask  her  to  walk  at 
once  out  of  the  map  of  Europe.** 

"Oh  this  insane  and  destructive 
love  of  conquest  I  will  it  never  end  ?  ** 

"From  what  I  gather  of  human 
affairs,  it  b  not  the  love  of  conquest 
alone  that  keeps  up  great  armaments. 
The  army  is  the  internal  police  of 
every  European  country.  Without 
it  there  is  not  a  government  that 
would  endure  an -hour.  No  magis- 
trate could  flog  a  thief  if  he  had  not 
the  bayonet  bristling  behind  him.** 

"  Alas !  sir,**  sighed  the  Christian 
socialist,  "  the  whole  organisation  of 
society  is  vicious.  Men  are  taught 
each  one  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  consequence  is,  that  some  eet, 
and  others  lose ;  there  is  an  endless 
scramble,  bate,  misery,  destitution, 
pride.  The  true  Christian  doctrine 
IS,  that  each  man  should  take  care  of 
others.  Thus  all  would  be  taken 
care  of,  and  all  would  be  full  of  love.'* 

"Ah!** 

"  Instead  of  each  man  taking 
thought  how  he  should  be  fed,  or  how 
be  should  be  clothed,  he  ought  to 
think  only  of  feeding  or  clothing 
others — the  community  at  large.  lie, 
too,  as  one  of  the  community,  would 
be  fed  and  clothed  in  his  turn.** 

"  Ton  go  to  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter.** 

"This,  sir,  I  apprehend,  is  what 
Christianity  came  into  the  world  to 
teach.  It  would  relieve  each  man 
from  any  anxiety  after  his  own  wel- 
fare ;  it  would  remove  from  him  every 
cause  of  envy  or  hatred ;  he  has  but 
to  be  good,  and  he  will  be  happy.*' 

"  Admirable  scheme !  What  novel 
and  profound  thoughts  you  have 
amongst  you!** 

"Christianity  is  developing  itself. 
By  teaching  each  man  to  labour  for 
a  community,  of  which  he  is  one" 

"  Yes,  I  perfectly  understand.    Did 
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yon  erer  travel  into  the  coontrj  of 
watches?" 

"  The  country  of  watches  I  What 
may  yon  mean?** 

'^  I  did.  I  sojonrned  some  time  in 
the  conntry  of  watches.  Shall  I  tell 
yon  my  adventnres  there  ?" 

"  By  all  means." 

*^  I  had  no  sooner  installed  myself 
in  this  country  than  a  solemn  func- 
tionary of  the  State  presented  me  with 
a  watch,  and  bade  me  see  to  it  that  it 
was  kept  always  going,  and  in  as  good 
repaur  as  possible.  Such  is  the  mys- 
terious condition  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try,  that  each  man*s  existence  is  bound 
np  with  the  watch  he  carries  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  Not  that  he  Htos 
as  long  as  this  is  properly  attended 
to ;  the  watch  may  be  in  excellent 
repair,  and  the  man  may  die;  but 
unless  the  watch  is  kept  going,  there 
is  no  living ;  the  moment  it  ceases  to 
tick,  the  heart  too  ceases  to  beat. 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  to  yon 
how  extremely  anxious  the  possession 
of  this  watch  at  first  made  me.  I  was 
constantly  putting  it  to  my  ear  to  be 
assured  that  it  was  going.  When  I 
walked  in  the  streets  I  was  always 
afraid  lest  the  crowd  should  press 
against  me,  and  damage  this  *  condi- 
tion of  my  existence.*  The  proper 
winding  of  it  up  was  the  subject  of 
continual  anxietV.  I  often  awoke  In 
the  night,  in  alarm  lest  the  watch 
had  gone  down.  Fear  deprived  me 
of  all  confidence  in  my  own  memory, 
and  I  could  not  recal  whether  I  had 
really  wound  it  up  or  not.  Can  yon 
be  surprised?  Was  not  the  ticking 
of  that  watch  like  the  very  pulse  of 
my  own  heart? 

*^  With  time,  or  habit,  this  anxiety 
wore  off.  I  learned  to  wind  np  my 
watch  at  stated  intervals,  as  others 
did,  and  became  at  length  as  little 
alarmed  as  any  of  us  may  be,  at  the 
consciousness  that  we  carry  about 
with  us  our  hearts  or  our  livers, 
without  whose  going  life  would  cer- 
tainly come  to  a  pause.  Everybody 
around  me  seemed  to  be  quite  at  ease 
on  the  subject,  or  to  have  only  occa- 
sional fits  of  disquietude,  and  I  natu- 
rally fell  into  the  same  state  of  secu- 
rity. 

**  Yon  will  perhaps  be  snrprised  to 
bear  that  men  could  live  tranquilly 
nnder  such  circumstances ;  if  so,  yon 


will  be  still  more  snrprbed  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  greater  number  of 
this  watch-bearing  community  had 
lost  their  hey^  or  had  never  possessed 
one,  and  were  entirely  dependent  on 
some  neighbour  for  the  winding  up  of 
their  watch.  The  community  was 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  those 
who  had,  and  those  who  had  not  a  key. 
Yet  I  never  discovered  any  marked 
difference  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
two  classes  endured  the  common  con- 
dition of  their  existence.  Those  who 
manifested  the  greatest  trepidatioDi 
were  often  to  be  found  amongst  those 
who  had  keys  to  their  watches. 

^*  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  the  class  who  had  no  keys  were 
very  much  in  the  power  of  those  who 
had.  To  get  his  watch  wound  up, 
many  a  man  was  compelled  to  sad 
acts  of  villany.  Sometimes  a  poor 
girl,  who  had  nothing  but  her  chastity 
to  give,  was  told  that  she  must  sur- 
render that,  or  her  watch  would  be 
suffered  to  go  down. 

*^Now,  some  time  before  I  came 
into  the  country,  a  great  and  good 
prophet  had  appeared.  He  invited 
all  the  people  to  deliver  their  watches 
into  his  keeping.  He  came,  he  said, 
to  abolish  this  painful  and  mischie- 
vous condition  of  existence.  They 
should  build  a  temple  to  his  name  in 
each  city,  and  the  preservation  of  this 
temple  firom  all  impurities  should  be 
the  new  and  far  easier  condition  on 
which  life  should  depend. 

*^ Strange!  men  believed  the  pro- 
phet, yet,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
kept  their  watches.  Those  who  had 
no  keys  clung  to  them  with  just  as 
much  tenacity  as  those  who  had. 
They  all  desired  to  have  a  key,  but 
none  would  part  with  the  watch. 

«« Meanwhile,  the  priests  had  built 
a  temple,  and  put  a  clock  in  the  tower 
thereof,  and  had  i  led  the  peo- 

ple that,  unless  tl  ^.t^  a  i  s 
Kept  going,  the  wu<  ^\y  \v<  uo 
devoted  to  fl         1  a.        lat 

may  be  » ^i  ovc      i  can* 

not  tell.     TT I       XI  »he  re- 

sult was  t.  »  of  one, 

there  we      »«     >  iif  exist- 

ence: eacu  I  1  J  vratcb,  and 
the  1  Owu  h  dock, 
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nimble  philoaopber  retraced  his  way 
along  the  gallery.  In  his  haste  he 
entered  unawares  into  a  wooden  case, 
df  closet,  where  there  was  exhibited 
an  anatomical  model,  in  wax,  of  the 
bnman  figure.  It  was  the  size  of 
life,  and  stood  upright,  with  the  breast 
laid  bare,  exposing  for  convenient  in- 
spection the  neart  and  liver,  and  all 
tne  other  great  viscera  of  the  human 
frame.  "Ha!  ha!"  he  cried— "No 
change  here.  The  same  as  ever — heart, 
stomach,  and  the  rest  of  us :  the  same 
creature  they  laid  in  the  p3rramids, 
and  burnt  upon  the  shore,  and  deposit 
now  in  deep  holes  in  the  earth.  No 
alteration  here.  Oh,  those  bowels! 
how  often  did  they  afflict  me  I " 

Apropos  of  burying,  he  was  involv- 
ed soon  after  in  the  examination  of  a 
new  design  for  stowing  away  the  in- 
creasing multitude  of  our  dead.  It 
was  the  model  of  a  pyramid,  to  be 
erected  of  the  same  size  as  the  greatest 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  but  to  be 
erected  after  a  very  different  fashion. 
For  whereas  the  ancient  pyramid  was 
an  encasement  of  stone  enclosing  the 
coffin  of  one  man,  in  the  m^em 
pyramid  every  stone  might  be  said  to 
contain  its  dead.  The  area  would  be 
first  covered  with  vaults  built  close  to 
one  anotlier,  on  these  a  second  area  of 
similar  vaults  would  be  constructed, 
on  these  a  third  rising  gradually  to  an 
apex.  The  project  had  something  in 
it  to  please  a  reflective  mind.  IIow 
the  two  structures  would  contrast — the 
despot^s  pyramid  and  the  democratic 
pyramid!  What  admirable  types 
they  would  form  of  the  two  forms  of 
societv,  the  memory  of  which  they 
would  severally  perpetuate  I  In  the 
one  a  people  of  slaves  build  an  enor- 
mous mausoleum  for  one  man,  who  is, 
as  it  were,  a  representative  for  the 
whole ;  in  the  other,  a  nation  of  f^- 
men  construct  an  eternal  monument 
for  themselves,  simply  by  each  man 
lying  down  in  his  place  as  he  is 

"  Bat  begin  soon,  oh  ye  English- 
men!" he  exclaimed,  "or  yon  may 
leave  but  a  truncated  and  incomplete 
pyramid  as  the  monument  of  your 
departed  greatness." 

"  What  bird  of  ill  omen  is  it,**  said 
a  stranger  who  overheard  him,  "  that 
prognosticates  the  downfal  of  Eng- 
land?" 


"The  Campania  is  a  desolation." 

"  Rome  built  her  greatness  upon 
conquest." 

"  And  England  upon  commerce." 

"  Say  rather  upon  industry.  Our 
wealth  is  the  product  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  of  the  active  capitalist 
and  the  indefatigable  workman — not 
the  pillage  of  provinces  by  consuls 
and  emperors." 

"  A  portion  of  your  population  de- 
pends for  subsistence  on  foreign  com- 
merce, and  foreign  commerce  cannot 
be  secured.  Tou  will  say  this  was 
inevitable ;  the  consequences  are  not 
the  less  inevitable.  On  this  very 
spot  you  are  hastening  the  disaster. 
Ton  are  inviting  other  nations  to  in- 
spect and  imitate  that  machinery  by 
which  alone  you  are  the  foremost 
traders  in  the  world.  Yon  are  in  the 
possession  of  much  curious  mechanism, 
skill,  and  craft,  which  have  become 
necessary  to  your  existence.  You 
would  impart  these  to  the  Turk,  to  the 
Bavarian,  to  the  Italian,  and  you 
would  take  a  few  coffee  cups,  and 
china  saucers,  and  some  fantastical 
upholstery  in  exchange." 

"Sir,  we  keep  no  secrets.  Let 
other  nations  imitate  what  they  see. 
By  the  time  they  have  imitated,  we 
shall  have  advanced  a  stage  beyond." 

"  You  are  sanguine.  You  seem  to 
think  that  the  spirit  of  industry  which 
exists  in  your  countr3rmen — a  spirit 
quite  unusual  in  the  history  of  the 
world — can  never  be  overtasked ;  that 
it  cannot  possibly  succumb;  that  it 
never  will  relax.  May  yon  aug^r 
rightly !  Meanwhile  there  can  be  no 
barm  in  beginning  the  pyramid." 

Spirit  as  he  was,  our  visitor  began 
to  find  himself  exhausted  by  the  mul- 
titude of  objects  which  solicited  his 
attention.  He  had  seen  enough  he 
thought  for  one  visit  But  in  quitting 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  model  lodg- 
ing-houses erected  by  Prince  Albert 
caught  his  eye.  "This  Prince  Al- 
bert!" thought  he ;  "I hear  a  great 
deal  of  this  prince,  and  fit>m  all  I  hear 
there  has  not  been  on  or  near  a  throne, 
for  many  an  age,  so  intelligent  and 
accomplished  a  man.  One  must  go 
back  very  far  in  the  annals  of  England 
to  find  his  parallel.  This  prince  has 
equal  intelugenoe  and  far  more  know- 
ledge than  my  Frederick  of  Prusj*ia, 
and  Frederidc   oonld  be  a ^Bnt 
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I  have  forgiven  him.  Moreover,  I 
had  my  revenge;  after  which  one 
very  sincerely  forgives.  Into  these 
lodging-houses  that  bear  the  princess 
name  I  most  make  some  inqai- 
ries." 

He  did  so,  and  that  with  a  rapidity 
sod  acuteness  which  soon  pnt  him  on 
a  level,  in  point  of  information,  with 
the  rest  of  the  spectators.  A  pros- 
pectus for  the  society  for  building  a 
better  order  of  houses  for  the  work- 
man and  the  peasant  was  pnt  into  his 
hand.  It  did  not  fail  to  meet  with  his 
most  cordial  approbation :  it  was  a 
scheme  of  judicious  philanthropy 
worthy  of  its  royal  and  enlightened 
patron. 

As  he  was  withdrawing  his  foot 
from  the  step  of  the  model  cottage,  he 
met  for  the  third  and  last  time  the 
{nrofessor  of  mechanics,  who  here  also 
was  indefatigable  in  explaining  and 
developing.  Observing  Voltaire, 
whom  he  now  regarded  in  the  light  of 
an  old  acquaintance  and  antagonist, 
he  determined  to  push  the  advantage 
which  their  present  subject  of  exa- 
mination gave  1)^,  and  he  enlarged 
triumphantly  on  that  philanthropic 
d^ire  which  had  lately  sprung  up  in 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the 
community,  to  improve  the  condition 
of  those  who  occupy  a  lower  place  in 
the  social  scale. 

*^The  socialists,"  he  exclaimed, 
^^  of  every  kind  are  manifestly  wrong. 
Some  expect  to  make  all  men  equally 
rich ;  some  would  be  contented  if  all 
were  equally  poor ;  whilst  others  trust 
to  I  know  not  what  of  religious  senti- 
ment to  remodel  society.  Society  is 
already  modelled — we  have  but  to 
complete  and  perfect  the  design. 
Peasants  and  labourers  there  must  be, 
but  they  shall  be  frugal,  and  prudent, 
and  instructed,  and,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  well  remunerated.  We 
ahall  raise  the  standard  of  enjoyment.** 

**And  the  standard  of  wages — ^ia 
that  rising?" 

*'  It  has  been  lowering  because  men 
multiply  too  fast.  By  raising  the 
standard  of  enjoyment  we  ahiul  io- 
dnce  them  to  postpone  or  forego  mar- 
riage." 

^*  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  love 
of  dean  linen  and  household  fturnitmrc 
will  compete  with  and  supplants 
second  great  instinct  of  our  natnre? 


*  Canst  thou  draw  leviathan  with  a 
hook?'" 

"  Don't  quote  Scripture,  sir ;  it  is 
profane.  Experience  is  against  yon. 
Respectable  men  do  forego  or  renounce 
marriage  rather  than" — 

*^  Renounce  their  social  position — 
rather  than  lose  caste.  It  is  an  ex- 
perience old  enough,  but  this  motive 
cannot  operate,  I  presume,  upon  those 
who  have  no  class  beneath  them.  I 
was  doubly  wrong  in  my  quotation. 
Yon  can  draw  leviathan  with  a  hook. 
Vanity  will  hold  him  fast  and  draw 
him  far.  But  I  see  nothing  in  what 
passes  nnder  this  title  of  *  standard  of 
enjoyment  *  that  will  serve  your  pur- 
pose." 

^^  At  all  events,"  said  the  professor, 
^^  you  will  not  deny  that  the  wealthy 
part  of  our  nation  have  shown  an  ex- 
traordinary solicitude  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  less  favoured  class." 

*^  Perhaps,  too,  a  little  solicitude 
for  the  common  safety.  And  very 
wise  of  them  if  they  have." 

**  We  are  all  working  for  one  com- 
mon 6nd,  the  advancement  and  ameli- 
oration of  society.  It  is  the  peculiar 
feature  of  our  age,  and  its  golden  char- 
acteristic— ^this  zeal  which  one  class 
feels  for  the  happiness  of  another." 

*^  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  extraordinary 
zeaL    But"— 

^^What  can  you  possibly  object 
here?" 

^^  Nothing  in  the  world.  I  make 
no  objections.    But" — 

^^Pray  speak  out;  you  will  not 
offend  me." 

*'*•  If  I  hear  on  board  ship  the  cry  of 

*  all  hands  to  the  pumps  !  *  and  see  it 
bravely  responded  to,  I  may  trust 
that  the  vessel  will  be  kept  afloat,  and 
brought  safely  into  harbour.  But  I 
cannot  precisely  congratulate  the  crew 
on  their  novel  and  extraordinary  acti* 
vity.  You  do  not  sail  the  better  for 
all  this  pumping.  You  sailed  as  well 
when  you  leift  all  to  the  canvass  and 
the  breeze,  as  yon  will  again  leave  It 
all,  be  assured,  ao  soon  as  the  leak 
is  got  nnder." 

The  professor  was  about  to  over* 
whelm  nfatt  with  a  burst  of  honeat 
indignation,  when  he  discovered  to  hla 
surj^iee  that  bla  antagonist  had  van- 
iabed  from  the  aoena.  Voltaire  went 
back  quite  contented  that  he  had 
lived  in  Paris  a  century  ago. 
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In  enlightened  Germany — so  we 
are  informed  by  Mr  Jerrmann  in  the 
preface  to  his  portfolio  of  sketches — 
extraordinary  misconceptions  and 
prejudices  exist  with  respect  to  Rus- 
sia and  its  raler.  Enlightened  Eng- 
land, we  suspect,  is,  in  this  parti- 
cular, not  very  far  ahead  of  its  neigh- 
bour. We  may  not  be,  as  Mr  Jerr- 
mann says  his  countrymen  are,  **  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  China  than  with  that  of  a  country 
which  commences  at  our  frontier," 
but  we  quite  coincide  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  majority  of  recent  publica- 
tions professing  to  describe  Russia 
and  the  Russians,  have  disseminated 
or  confirmed  erroneous  views.  Inde- 
pendently of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tions, foreign  writers  have  contem- 
plated the  social  and  political  circum- 
stances and  institutions  of  Russia 
through  foreign  spectacles,  or,  as  Mr 
Jerrmann  teutonically  expresses  it, 
"with  the  eyes  of  their  own  nation- 
ality." This  is  neither  right  nor  just. 
Put  the  same  saddle  on  every  horse, 
says  Sancho,  and  sore  backs  will  be 
plenty.  Many  things  may  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  a  young  and  semi- 
civilised  nation,  that  would  be  griev- 
ously galling  to  an  older  and  wiser 
one.  "  I  praise  in  Russia,"  says  Mr 
Jerrmann,  "much  that  I  should 
bitterly  blame  in  Grermany.  Persons 
who  have  blamed  those  things  in 
Russia,  have  had  before  their  eyes, 
when  forming  their  judgment,  not 
Russia,  but  their  own  country,  their 
nationality,  themselves  in  short.  I 
have  done  my  utmost  to  avoid  this 
subjective  manner  of  viewing  things, 
and  have  endeavoured,  when  investi- 
gating whatever  struck  me  as  strange, 
to  make  due  allowance  for  differences 
of  climate  and  civilisation,  and  in 
the  temperament  and  character  of  the 
people.  As  for  the  rest,  I  stand  upon 
facts^  partly  historical,  partly  still 
existing,  and  therefore  incontrover- 
tible. My  views  may  possibly  be 
refuted,  but  the  facts  upon  which  they 


.are  based  defy  refutation."  This  is 
confidently  and  sensibly  spoken. 
The  same  tone  pervades  tno  book  to 
which  these  remarks  are  a  prelade, 
and  which  is  characterised  by  practi- 
cal sense,  and,  to  all  appearance,  by 
strict  impartiality.  Besides  these 
good  qualities,  it  possesses  others — 
less  important,  perhaps,  but  highly 
agreeable  to  the  reader — which  will 
be  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Mr 
Jerrmann  is  an  actor — so  we  learn 
from  his  seventeenth  chapter  touching 
theatricals  in  St  Petersburg,  where 
he  passed  three  years  as  member  and 
manager  of  the  German  company. 
The  present  volume  is  his  second 
appearance  in  a  literary  capacity. 
A  residence  in  France  suggested  his 
first  book.  We  should  perhaps  take 
shame  to  confess  that  we  never  heard 
of  him  either  as  actor  or  author, 
until  bis  Petersburg  pictures  reached 
ns ;  but  German  theatricals  have  little 
interest  in  England,  and  the  Leipzig 
catalogue  is  a  volummous  work.  Wo 
are  glad  to  have  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, for  he  is  very  interesting,  and 
we  incline  to  think  him  equally 
honest.  If  he  praises  and  justifies 
certain  things  which  public  opinion  is 
wont  to  censnre  and  condemn,  on  the 
other  hand  he  also  freely  exposes  the 
rotten  places  in  the  state  of  Russia. 
Although  he  calls  his  book  "  unpoli- 
tical," there  will  not  be  wanting  per- 
sons to  tax  him  with  a  political  bias, 
because  the  facts  he  relates,  and  the 
deductions  he  makes  from  them, 
tend  upon  the  whole  rather  to  appro- 
bation than  to  blame  of  the  present 
order  of  things  in  Russia.  He  con- 
siders that  country  to  be  in  a  transi- 
tion state,  a  state  of  steady  but  slow 
improvement — the  more  satisfactory 
because  slow.  A  warm  admirer  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he  dissents 
from  those  writers  who  represent  the 
Russians  as  a  horde  of  slaves,  driven 
and  ill  treated  by  a  pitiless  tyrant  and 
taskmaster.  The  great  talents  of  the 
Czar,  his  grasp  of  mind  and  energy 
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of  purpose,  are  indisputable.  Mr 
Jerrmann  undertakes  to  show  tliat  be 
has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  and 
that  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his 
people  are  his  great  object  in  life — an 
object  which  he  strives  to  attain  by 
gradual  steps,  making  freedom  wait 
upon  civilisation,  and  not  by  sweep- 
ing and  hasty  measures  dignified  with 
the  much-prostituted  name  of  reform. 
The  numerous  anecdotes  and  traits 
by  which  Mr  Jen*mann  illustrates  and 
supports  his  opinions,  are  at  least  as 
worthy  of  attention  and  credit  as  the 
exaggerated  tales  of  oppression  and 
ci'uelty  with  which  many  writers  on 
the  same  subject  have  freely  garnish- 
ed their  works.  Of  more  than  one  of 
such  writers  he  exhibits,  upon  occa- 
sion, with  no  sparing  pen,  the  blun- 
ders, hasty  judgments,  and  insufficient 
opportunities. 

The  name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Mr 
Jerrmann's  book.  It  heads  his  first 
chapter,  and  is  repeatedly  to  be  found 
iu  the  forty-one  that  follow.  It  were 
unjust  to  accuse  him,  on  this  account, 
of  adulation,  or  even  of  excess  of 
gratitude  for  past  favours.  For  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  in  a  book  treat- 
ing of  the  present  state  of  Russia? 
The  name  of  Nicholas,  he  justly  says, 
is  at  this  day  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  Russia  as  is  the  notion  of  the  son 
from  that  of  daylight.  This  premised, 
he  enunciates,  iu  few  words,  his  pro- 
fession of  faith  as  regards  the  nation 
and  its  emperor.  **The  rights  of 
man,"  he  says,  "  are  trampled  under 
foot  in  Russia  I  Who  denies  it  ?  A 
nation,  still  semi- barbarous,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  semi-barbarous  rulel 
Perfectly  true.  Laws  unworthy  of 
the  name  still  exist  there,  as  weU  as 
classes  of  men  degraded  below  the 
proper  dignity  of  man.  All  this  is 
matter  of  fact;  but  the  profound 
genius  of  the  Emperor,  who  discerns 
all  this,  his  restless  striving  to  remedy 
these  erils,  to  reconcile  these  incon- 
gruities, that  stamps  him  in  my  eyes, 
not  only  as  a  great  sovereign,  but 
also  as  a  true  friend  of  the  people." 
Mr  Jerrmann  then  instances  some  of 
the  measures  by  which  Nicholas 
advances,  slowly  and  prudently,  but 
steadily,  the  welfare  and  freedom  of 
his  subjects.  Not  the  least  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  increased  facill- 
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ties  afiforded  to  serfs  for  their  eman* 
cipation.  Formerly  the  male  serfs 
sole  escape  from  bondage  was  bj 
military  service.  Once  under  tbo 
colours  he  was  serf  no  longer — but  1m 
was  a  soldier  for  twenty  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  unfitted  bv  age 
and  habit  for  any  other  career,  he  for 
the  most  part  clung  to  the  service  till 
death  or  the  hospital  received  him. 
The  boon  of  emancipation  was  in  fact 
a  mockery,  until  Nicholas  shortened 
the  term  of  service  to  eight  years* 
These  expired,  the  soldier  is  still  a 
young  man,  able  to  begin  the  world 
on  his  own  account,  and  found  a  free, 
perhaps  a  wealthy  family.  Other 
roads  to  freedom,  more  intricate  in 
appearance,  but  equally  sure,  have 
been  opened  to  the  serf  since  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  and  must 
gradually  but  inevitably  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  serfdom,  the  institution 
that  most  widely  separates  Russia 
from  civilisation.  These  roads  are 
indicated  and  explained  at  consider- 
able length  in  Mr  Jerrmann's  first 
chapter,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
extract  or  condensation,  but  well 
worthy  of  careful  reading  and  consi- 
deration. "  I  have  not  room,"  he  con- 
cludes, ^*  here  further  to  sketch  what 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  has  done,  and 
still  is  daily  doing,  for  the  true  freedom 
of  his  subjects ;  but  what  I  have  here 
brought  forward  must  surely  suffice 
to  place  him,  in  the  eyes  of  every  un- 
prejudiced person,  iu  the  light  of  a 
real  lover  of  his  people.  That  hia 
care  has  created  a  paradise — that  no 
highly  crimiual  abuse  of  power,  no 
shameful  neglect  prevails  in  -  the 
departments  of  justice  and  police — it 
is  hoped  no  reflecting  reader  will 
infer  from  this  exposition  of  facts. 
But  the  still-existing  abuses  alter 
nothing  in  my  view  of  the  Emperor^s 
character,  of  his  assiduous  efforts  to 
raise  his  nation  out  of  the  deep  slough 
in  which  it  still  is  partly  sunk,  of  his 
efficacious  endeavours  to  elevate  his 
people  to  a  knowledge  and  use  of 
their  rights  as  men — alter  nothmg 
in  my  profound  persuasion  that  Czar 
Nicholas  I.  is  the  true  father  of 
his  country." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  its  name, 
the  book  before  us  is  of  a  very  desul- 
tory nature,  and  a  notice  of  it  must 
necessarily   partake    oC    1\\^    %»XKi^ 
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character.     Taken   as  a   whole,   it 
aapplies  a  most  complete  pictare  of 
the  Russian  capital  and  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  bat  no  great  pains  have  been 
bestowed    upon    the    ordering   and 
arrangement  of  the  chapters.    The 
first  that  tempts  us  to  pause  is  entitled 
^^  Buildings ; "  and  we  turn  to  it  not 
with  intention  to  describe  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  St  Petersburg, 
but   because  it  contains  a  pleasing 
trait  of  the  master  of  one  of  those 
serfs  to  whose  future  prospects  we 
have  just  referred.  Amongst  the  best 
and  richest  shops  in  St  Petersburg 
are  provision  shops — ^somewhat  re- 
sembling our   Italian   warehouses — 
where  an  immense  variety  of  edibles 
and  potables,  the  choicest  spices  and 
most  expensive  wines,  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  butter,  cheese, 
and  other  common  articles  of  con- 
sumption, are  exposed  for  sale.  Goods, 
to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of 
rubles,  are  heaped  up  in  these  shops, 
most  of  whose  keepers,  themselves 
millionaires,     are     serfs    of    Count 
Scheremetiew,    in  whose   name  the 
business    is   carried    on,    since    by 
Kussian  law  no  serf  can  trade.  When 
they  began  business  they  were  aided 
by  the  count's  money  and  credit,  and 
in  retm-n  they  pay  an  annual  poll- 
tax,  in  like  manner  with  the  serfs 
who  till  the  ground,  and  with  those 
who,    by  their  owner's   permission, 
take  service  in  the    towns.      Five 
rubles   (four  or  five  shillings)  was 
the  yearly  sum  they  paid  when  they 
first  set  up  their  shops.    They  pay 
the  same,  and  no  more— so  Mr  Jerr- 
maim  assures  us — now  that  they  roll 
in  wealth,  inhabit  sumptuous  man- 
sions, and  drive  in  elegant  carriages. 
*^  By  the  Russian  laws  every  female 
serf  is  free  as  soon  as  married  to  a 
free  man ;  on  the  other  hand,  marriage 
with  a  serf  entails  serfdom  on  a  free 
woman.     On  a  certain  day  one  of 
Count  Scheremetiew's  rich  bondsmen 
appeared  before  his  lord  to  petition  for 
the  freedom  of  a  son.  The  young  man 
was  in  love  with  a  poor  but  free 
maiden,  who  returned  his  afibction,  but 
who  would  not  sacrifice  her  liberty 
to  her  love.   The  father  offered  eighty 
thousand  rubles  as  the  price  of  his 
son's  happiness.   The  count  accepted, 
and  desired  his  vassal  to  produce  the 
money.    In  an  instant  it  was  paid 


over.     Letters  of  emancipation  were 
forthwith  drawn  up,  and  the  count 
delivered  them  to  the  delighted  father, 
with  the  words,  *•  You  must  let  me 
be  the  bridesman.'     When  in  this 
capacity  the  count    had   conducted 
the  bride  from  the  altar  to  her  hus- 
band's house,  and  had  handed  her, 
according  to  Russian  custom,  upon  a 
silver  waiter,  the  first  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, he    presented  to   her,  as  a 
bridal  gift,  a  bouquet  of  iresh  flowers, 
skilfully    arranged    round    a    small 
packet  containing  the  eighty  thousand 
rubles.     It  was  his  pride  to  have 
wealthy  men  as  serfs,  btit  their  wealth 
had  no  attractions  for  him."    Such 
instances  of  generosity,  there  is  reason 
to     fear,     are    not    very    common 
amongst  Russian  serf> owners;  and, 
indeed,  Mr   Jerrmann  intimates    as 
much  in  his  twenty-fourth  chapter, 
headed  "  Master  and  Slave,"  where  he 
exhibits  the  lamentable  condition  of 
those  serfs   whose  spendthrift  lords, 
in  that  frenzied  love  of  extravagance 
and  display  which  is  innate  in  the 
higher  classes  of  Russians,  squeeze 
the  very  marrow  from  the  bones  of 
their    miserable  vassals.      Of   such 
poor  wretches  he  describes  the  exist- 
ence as  one  of  wailing  and  despair ; 
their  dwellings  are  more  like  dens  of 
beasts  than  human  abodes ;  their  food 
is  unwholesome;  their  half- starved 
bodies  are  covered   with  rags.     If 
they  contrive,  in  spite  of  still  recur- 
ring exactions,  to  accumulate  a  little 
property,  it  profits  them  not  Fearing 
to  be    dispossessed  of  it   by  their 
tyrants,  they  bury  it  in  the  ground ; 
and  it  has  often  happened,  after  the 
death  of   poor    wretches   who    had 
led  a  life  of  abject  poverty,  that  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  belonging  to 
them  have  been  found  concealed  iu 
cellars,  bams,  and  other  hiding-places. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  nothing  can 
surpass  the  fidelity  and  devotion  of 
the  Russian  serf,  when  his  master, 
by  humane  treatment,  and  by  some 
slight  show  of  sympathy  and  kindness, 
has  inspired  him  with  attachment  to 
his  person.    For  such  a  master  he 
readUy  and  joyfully  sacrifices  all  he 
possesses,  even  to  his  own  life.     Mr 
Jerrmann  gives  instances  of  this  self- 
devotion.     **  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kasan,  a  landed  proprietor,  oppressed 
by  debts,  was  obliged  to  offer  some 
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villages  for  sale.     As  soon  as  his 
THsils,  to  whom  he  had  always  been 
»  kind  master,  were  aware  of  his 
«mbanraB8ment8,  they  held  a  meeting 
and  subscribed  the  greater  part  of 
llieir  hard-earned  sayings  to  relieve 
their  beloved  lord  from  his  debts,  and 
kaep  him  as  their  owner.  They  asked 
no  bond,  no  acknowledgment:  it  was 
«nliiely  theeffeotof  faithfhlandsincere 
attachment.**     Ttie  cruel  complica*- 
tiotts  to  which  the  system  of  s«f dom, 
and  the  heardessness  of  serf-owners, 
sometimes  lead,  are  strikingly  exem^ 
l^ified  in  the   story  of  a  Rnssian 
priest,  with  whom  Mr  Jerrmann  made 
aoqoaintance  dnring  an  excnrsion  near 
t9i  Petersburg.    This  priest's  father 
was  a  serf  on  an  estate  near  ELasani 
aad  was  permitted  by  the  count,  his 
master,  to  take  service  in  the  town, 
ha  paying  a  yearly  alnvh  or  fine,  in 
Bea  of  we  labour  he  was  bound  to 
perform.    He  obtained  employment 
in^  the  household  of  a  rich  goldsmith, 
and   there  occupied  his  leisure    in 
dmwing,  for  which  he  had  a  natural 
taste.     One    day  he  surprised   his 
employer   by   the   exhibition   of  a 
beautMd  arabesque  design.  The  gold- 
amitb,  struck  by  his  iU>illty,  released 
hiai  from  his  menial  duties,  and  took 
him  as  a  pupil  into  his  workshop, 
where  his  talent,  backed  by  unweary- 
ing assiduity,  soon  converted  the  dull 
peasant  into  a  highly  skilled  artist. 
Thus  he  continued  until  he  reached 
his  five-and-twentieth  year,  when  he 
Ml    in  love    with    the   goldsmith's 
daogfater,  a  beautiftd  girl  of  eighteen. 
She  ardently  retumcKl  his  love,  and 
her  fother  consented  to  their  unicm 
on  one  condition,  that  the  serf  should 
become  a  freeman.     This  condition 
could  not  be  complied   with.    The 
count  obstinately  rerosed  to  liberate  his 
Ta«al ;  all  that  entreaty  could  wring 
from  him  was  the  promise  that,  with- 
<mt  absolute  necessity,  he  would  not 
withdraw  him  from  the  town.     This 
4id  not  satisfy  the  old  goldsmith; 
but  he  could  not  resist  his  daughtec^i 
lean,  and  the  lovers  were  united.    A 
vaar  of  perfoct  happiness  flew  rapidly 
oy ;  then  came  the  war  with  France; 
the  bridegroom's  younger  brother  was 
lakan  for  military  service,  hia  fosher 
4M^  and  he  himself  was  sammaaed 
fey  his  owner  to  maaafs  the  now 
form.     On   Ui   brather*8 


return  from  the  army  he  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  go  back  to  Kasaa.  But 
his  brother  never  returned,  and  the 
poor  artist,  Ae  cunning  worker  in 
gold  and  silver^  waa  condemned  to 
follow  the  plough  whilst  his  free- 
bom  wife  sat  beneath  a  serfs  roof, 
nursing  her  mfont  son.  This  child 
was  her  only  consolation  in  her  sadly 
altered  circumstances.  She  passed 
her  time  in  dressing  and  adorning  it, 
and  the  fome  of  its  beauty  spread 
through  the  hamlet,  till  it  reached  the 
eare  of  the  countess^  who  demanded 
to  see  the  child.  The  proud  mother 
decked  it  out  like  a  lamb  for  the 
sacrifioe^  and  took  it  to  the  castle. 
The  countess  was  delighted  with  its 
beauty,  as  she  might  have  been  with 
that  of  a  poodle  or  parrot,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  to  do  its  parents 
the  honour  of  adopting  it  In  vain 
the  mother  wept,  implored,  and  raved 
in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  loshig 
her  son.  The  infont  remained  upon 
the  oounte8s*s  lap,  the  mother  was 
forcibly  turned  ont  of  the  castle. 

Brought  up  in  luxury,  the  boy 
thought  not  of  tlM  parents  he  had 
scarcely  known.  The  count  died 
soon  alter  hia  adoption,  leavinff  his 
widow  with  two  sons  and  a  daufffater, 
besidea  die  adopted  son  and  two 
adopted  daughters.  The  six  children 
grow  up  together  in  perfeot  equality, 
reoeiving  the  same  eaucation,  sharing 
the  same  sports,  until  the  serfs  son 
reached  his  fifteenth  year.  At  that 
period  the  young  count  foil  dangev- 
ouriy  ill :  the  phyaidana  abandcmed 
him,  and  hia  despairing  mother  made 
a  vow  tiiat  if  he  recovered  she  would 
devote  all  her  adopted  children  to  the 
church.  He  did  recover;  riie  sent  her 
two  adopted  danghters  to  a  convent; 
one  to<»  the  veil;  the  other  so 
obstinately  refosed  it,  that  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent  sent  her  back  again 
to  the  countess,  who,  forious  at  her 
refosal,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  a 
gamekeeper,  a  dissolute  follow,  who 
took  her  away  to  Moscow.  Then 
came  the  tarn  of  the  goldsmitfa*s  son. 
He  had  no  taste  for  the  pdMtiiood: 
bat  what  could  he  do  ?  Aserfaad 
the  sea  of  a  asri;  obedieBce  waa  his 
only  passport  to  flpeedom:  refosal 
would  ooadeaNi  him  to  a  life  of  tott 
and  adaeiy.  Bv  conaenting»  he  at 
least  saofliid  Ida  eiaiMiiffillon   for 
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no  serf  can  be  a  priest  in  Bossia.    He 
yielded^  was  recelyed  into  the  church, 
and  it  was  during  his  residence  at  the 
St  Petersburg  seminluy  that  Mr  Jerr- 
inann  feli  in  with  him,  and  heard  from 
his  own  lips  the  sad  story  of  his  life. 
Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the 
architecture  and  public  buildings  of 
the  Bussian  capital,  Mr   Jemnann 
giyes  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  burning  of  the  Winter  Palace  in 
December  1837.    The  court  were  at 
the  Michaers   Theatre,    where    the 
French  company  perform,  when  sud- 
denly an  aide-de-camp  entered  the 
imperial  box  and  whispered  to  Prince 
Wolkonsky,  one  of  the  ministers  then 
present.   The  prince  gave  him  orders, 
and  continued  to  look  quietly  on  at 
the  performance.    Half-an-hour  later 
the  aide-de-camp  returned,  and  this 
time  the  Prince  spoke  to  the  Emperor, 
who  rose,  gave  his  arm  to  his  wife 
and  conducted  her  to  her  carriage. 
The   coachman   received   orders   to 
drive  to  the  Anltchkoff  Palace  instead 
of  to  the  Winter  Palace.    The  Em- 
peror mounted  a  horse  that  was  in 
waiting  for  him,  and  gallopped  to  the 
Winter  Palace.    There  was  a  terrible 
crowd  and  crushing  in  the  streets; 
hdf  St  Petersburg  was  on  foot ;  it 
was  as  light  as  day,  and  flames  were 
roaring  up  into  the  sky :  the  Winter 
Palace  was  on  fire.    When  the  Em- 
peror got  there,  the  flames  were  burst- 
ing through  all  the  windows.    The 
massive  walls  still  stood  firm,  as  did 
the  gigantic  statues  that  surmounted 
them,  and  which  passed,  blackened  bat 
uninjured,  through  that  terrible  night ; 
but  the  whole  interior  of  the  palace, 
with  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and 
decorations,  was  evidently  doomed. 

'*  The  Eaiperor  gallopped  round  the 
building  to  look  after  his  sentries. 
The  precaution  was  not  superfluous ; 
on  the  western  side  two  soldiers  were 
near  falling  victims  to  the  fire ;  in  the 
general  confusion  those  whose  duty  it 
was  had  forgotten  to  relieve  them, 
and  there  they  stood,  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  heat,  musket  on  shoulder 
and  resigned  to  their  fate.  The  Em- 
peror relieved  them  himself,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  palace  ; 
with  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  whole 
must  soon  fall  in,  and  he  hastened 
into  the  rooms  where  the  danger 
seemed  greatest,  to  call  out  the  men 


who  were  saving  the  furniture.  At 
his  command  everybody  fled  from  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  four 
workmen  who  had  received  orders  to 
save  an  enormous  mirror,  and  who 
would  not  leave  the  place  without  it. 
The  Emperor  drew  his  sword,  and 
with  one  blow  of  the  hilt  shivered  the 
glass.  Scarcely  had  the  last  man 
passed  the  threshold,  when  the  roof 
fell  in  with  a  terrible  crash.  Having 
satisfied  himself  that  no  lives  were  in 
danger,  Nicholas  hurried  to  the  Em- 
press at  the  Anltchkoff  Palace. 

*^  The  Empress  had  recovered  from 
her  first  alarm.     She  was  tired,  and 
asked,  with  some  uneasiness,  where 
she  was  to   pass  the  night.     Her 
secretary,  the  privy- councillor  Cham- 
beau,  begged  permission  to  conduct 
her  to  the  sleeping-room  that  had 
been  hastily  prepared  for  her.    There 
she  found,  to  her  great  astonishment, 
through  the  delicate  attention  of  aa 
attached  servant — her  sleeping  apart- 
ment out  of  the  Winter  Palace,  with 
its  thousand  little  comforts  and  con- 
veniences ;   everything  in  the  same 
place  and  order  as  if  it  had  remained 
untouched  since  she  last  dressed  her- 
self.   When  the  fire  had  reached  that 
wing  of  the  palace,  (and  it  spread 
with   tremendous   rapidity,)  Cham- 
beau  hastened  to  the  boudoir  with  a 
dozen  servants  and  muschiks.    *  All 
here  belongs  to  the  Empress!*  ho 
cried ;  ^  not  a  thing  must  be  broken  !* 
and  in  aprons,  baskets,  pockets,  were 
carried  away  all  those  thousand-and- 
one  nicknacks— clocks,  vases,  boxes 
and  ornaments — without  which  such 
a  boudoir   could   not  be  complete. 
Without   the  slightest   injury   they 
were  conveyed  through  the  flames,  and 
for  half-a-league  through  the  heaving 
throng  that  filled  the  streets;  and 
when  Chambeau  had  arranged  every- 
thing as  it  was  in  its  former  place,  the 
locality  alone  was  changed ;  all  things 
seemed  to  stand  where  they  had  been 
loft — not  a  ribband  was  crumpled  nor 
a  sheet  of  paper  soiled.     I  doubt 
there  being  many  masters  in  Germany 
who  are  so  well  and  qnickly  served." 
The  next  day  the  Emperor   re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  destruction. 
Within  the  walls  the  fire  still  raged. 
For  some  time  he  gazed  mournfully 
at  the  blackened  remnants  of  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  his  capital. 
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At  last  be  raised  bis  bead,  passed  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  and  said  cbcer- 
fnlly,  ''This  day  year  I  will  sleep  in 
my  room  in  the  Winter  Palace.  Who 
undertakes  the  bnilding?"  For  a 
moment  all  recoiled  before  an  under- 
taking that  seemed  impossible.  Then 
General  Kleinmichael,  an  aide-de- 
camp of  the  Emperor's,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said,  ''I  will!"  "And 
the  bnUding  is  to  be  complete  in  a 
year?"  asked  Nicholas.  '*  Yes,  sire." 
"  Tis  good  I  Now  set  to  work ! "  An 
honr  later  the  still  bnming  mins  were 
being  cleared  away.  The  fire  was  in 
December  1837;  by  December  1838 
the  palace  was  rebuilt.  Three  months 
afterwards  it  was  occupied  by  the 
court.  Kleinmichael  kept  his  word- 
but  at  a  heavy  price,  a  price  that 
could  be  paid  only  in  Russia,  for  it 
was  at  the  cost  of  human  life  as  well 
as  of  mountains  of  gold.  Under  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  the  palace  had 
taken  eight  years  to  build ;  Klein- 
michael completed  it  in  one.  True  it 
is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
masonry  resisted  the  fire,  but  the 
whole  of  the  interior  had  to  be  re- 
constructed; and  what  a  task  that 
was!  The  work  went  on  day  and 
night ;  there  was  no  pause  for  meals ; 
the  gangs  of  workmen  relieved  each 
other.  Festivals  were  unheeded ;  the 
seasons  themselves  were  overcome. 
To  accelerate  the  work,  the  building 
was  kept,  the  winter  through,  at  the 
excessive  temperature  of  twenty-four 
to  twenty -six  degrees  Reaumur.  Many 
workmen  sank  under  the  heat,  and 
were  carried  out  dead  or  dying;  a 
painter,  who  was  decorating  a  ceiling, 
fell  from  his  ladder,  struck  with  apo- 
plexy. Neither  money,  health,  nor 
life  was  spared.  The  Emperor,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  conflagration  had 
risked  his  own  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
others,  knew  nothing  of  the  means 
employed  to  carry  out  his  will.  "  In 
the  December  of  the  following  year," 
says  Mr  Jerrmann,  **and  in  proud 
consciousness  of  his  power,  he  entered 
the  resuscitated  palace  and  rejoiced 
over  his  work.  The  whole  was  con- 
structed on  the  previous  plan,  but 
with  some  improvements  and  many 
embellishments.  With  the  Empress 
on  his  arm,  and  followed  by  his  family, 
he  traversed  the  apartments  of  this 
immense  building,  completed,  in  one 


year's  time,  by  the  labour  of  thousands 
of  men.  He  reached  the  saloon  of 
St  Georffe,  the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all,  and  the  royal  family  re- 
mained there  longer  than  anywhere 
else,  examining  the  costly  gold  mould- 
ings of  the  ceiling,  the  five  colossal 
bronze  chandeliers,  and  the  beautiful 
relievo  over  the  throne,  which  repre- 
sents St  George  slaying  the  dragon. 
The  Empress  was  tu*c3,  and  would 
have  sat  down ; — the  patron-spirit  qf 
Russia  prevented  her :  as  yet  there 
was  no  furniture  in  the  hidl,  so  she 
leaned  upon  the  Emperor's  arm  and 
walked  into  the  next  room,  followed 
by  the  entire  retinue.  The  last  of 
these  had  scarcely  passed  through  the 
door  when  a  thundering  crash  re- 
sounded through  the  palace,  which 
trembled  to  its  very  foundations,  and 
the  air  was  darkened  by  clouds  of 
dust.  The  timbers  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  saloon  of  St  George  had  yielded 
to  the  weight  of  the  chandeliers; 
and  the  whole  had  fallen  in,  crush- 
ing everything  beneath  its  enormous 
mass.  The  saloon,  so  brilliant  a 
moment  before,  was  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  splendid  palace  was  again  partly 
destroyed,  but  the  genius  of  Russia 
had  watched  over  her  destiny — the 
imperial  family  were  saved  1" 

Whilst  speaking  of  buildings  per- 
taining to  the  crown,  Mr  Jerrmann 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  im- 
perial establishments  for  educational 
purposes.  These  include  military  and 
civil  schools — schools  for  engineers, 
miners,  lawyers,  agriculturists — and 
are  under  the  specitd  protection,  and, 
indeed,  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence, of  the  Emperor,  who  takes  the 
strongest  interest  in  and  frequently 
visits  them.  His  visits  are  seldom 
announced  beforehand.  Sometimes 
ho  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht 
from  the  iron  camp-bed  upon  which 
he  invariably  sleeps,  gets  into  his 
one-horse  droschki,  and  makes  a  soli- 
tary tour  of  inspection  of  the  different 
public  schools.  These  investigations 
are  conducted  with  true  military 
rigonr.  "  The  Emperor's  first  glance 
on  entering  the  corridor  is  at  the  ther- 
mometer ;  and  woe  betide  those  who 
are  re3])onsible  if  it  does  not  stand  at 
the  prescribed  fourteen  degrees.  Then 
he  visits  all  the  rooms,  to  see  if  there 
is  everywhere  lights  and  IC  l\x^  offikRWc^ 
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OQ  datf  wn  TigDaat.  The  bads  of 
theidiQlan  are  next  examined;  the 
Empennr  poILi  off  the  bed-cloliiea, 
Mid,  holding  a  li|^  In  one  hand, 
with  the  otlwr  he  torns  the  children 
ftom  Me  to  side,  atriotly  inTestigating 
the  deaalineas  of  Hm  Ifaien,  ind  of 
thefar  persona."  It  aeems  ahnoet  in- 
ooncenrable  that  idle  and  mdevolent 
persons  hvire  taken  tiie  Emperor's 
Boctomai  expeditions  as  Ibmidation 
Isr  the  wildest  and  most  ridicolons 
tales,  which  are  often  the  subject  of 
Jest  and  langhter  in  tiie  family  circle 
of  the  Bnsshm  oonrt.  In  proof  that 
these  nonsensical  fibrications  have 
foadied  the  ears  of  Nicholas  himself, 
Mr  Jerrmann  refers  to  his  having  one 
day  said  to  Yisooimt  de  Cnstine,  when 
showing  him  the  pnpils  of  the  pnUio 
sohools,  whose  heahfay  happy  appear- 
ance stmck  every  one :  **  Here  are 
some  of  the  youths  of  whom  I  devour 
a  i(BW every  week;''  and  Count  Or- 
loff,  who  just  then  came  up  and  was 
presented  to  Custine,  announced  him- 
self as  **  the  funous  poisoner." 

Having  thus  inddentally  alluded 
to  M.  de  Custme,  Mr  Jerrmann 
launches  forth  into  a  diatribe  against 
his  book  on  Russia,  ridiculing  his  pre- 
tensions to  depict  the  political  and 
social  circumstances  of  a  country  to 
whose  language  and  usages  he  was  a 
total  stranger,  and  which  he  had  never 
visited  previously  to  that  residence  of 
three  short  months,  In  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  collected  materials  for 
two  large  octavo  volumes.  Three 
months,  says  Mr  Jenrmann,  filled 
with  visits,  balls,  concerts,  theatres, 
parades,  court  festivals,  and  the  like. 
**  Had  the  noble  viscount  passed  his 
days  in  the  streets  and  squares,  in  the 
public  buildings,  markets,  taverns, 
and  coffee-houses;  and  if,  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  visiting  brilliant 
Mcreet,  he  had  sat  down  with  his 
dwomik,  (an  upper  servant,)  and 
made  him  talk  about  the  mode  of 
life,  the  joys  and  sufferings  of  the 
Russian  people,  be  would  have  learned 
much  more  that  was  true  and  worth 
knowing  than  in  the  coteries  he  fre- 
quented, and  which  took  advantage  of 
his  thoroughly  French  love  of  gossip  to 
Impose  upon  him  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
fables."  The  great  temporary  suc- 
cess and  popularity  of  M.  de  Oustine's 
book  are  attributed  by  Mr  Jerrmann 


to  the  strong  prejudices  then  existfaig 
in  Borqie  against  Russia.  '^The 
work  readied  the  Emperor^  haada* 
and  accident  threiw  a  copy  in  my  wav, 
in  which  he  had  ma&  red  maorfca 
against  the  most  strikhig  passages. 
Whether  the  malioe  of  some  of  these 
vexed  him  I  know  not;  but  I  think  I 
can  answer,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
fbr  his  having  often  heartily  laughed 
at  the  nonsense  and  many  absnrdities 
the  book  containa."  In  his  doable 
capadty  of  a  fbreign  actor  of  note, 
and  of  a  man  of  abiltty  and  education, 
Mr  Jerrmann  seems  to  have  made  his 
way  intogood  society  at  St  Peters- 
burg. We  do  not  mean  that  he  fire- 
quented  the  balls  and  drawing-rooms 
which  he  blames  M.  de  Custine  fbr 
making  his  habitual  haunts,  but  that 
he  enjoyed  the  acquaintanee,  and  even 
the  intima^,  of  many  persons  of  note 
and  intelligence,  whose  oonversation 
must  greatly  have  aided  him  in  form- 
ing his  estimate  of  Russian  men  and 
things.  Hehadalsoasortof  aooess 
to  the  court,  with  some  of  whose  offi- 
oers  he  flreqnently  dined ;  and  he  gives 
an  amusing  account,  in  his  chapter 
headed  ^^  Eating  and  Drinking,"  of 
the  arrangements  of  the  imperial 
table.  Some  years  ago,  it  appears, 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  took  it 
into  her  head  to  look  into  the  state  of 
her  housekeeping.  She  ordered  the 
daily  reports  of  expenditure  to  be 
brought  to  her,  and  found,  in  the  first 
she  took  up,  the  following  rather  sin- 
gular item  : — A  bottle  of  mm  for  the 
Naslednik,  (heir  to  the  crown.)  This 
struck  her  as  strange,  and  excited  her 
curiosity  to  look  Airther  back ;  but 
what  was  her  astonishment  when,  for 
years  past,  she  found  a  bottle  of  rum 
set  down  every  day  to  the  account  of 
the  NaslednLk.  Shocked  to  find  her 
son  such  a  confinped  drinker,  she  con- 
tinued her  investigations,  and  found 
that,  even  in  his  infancy,  he  had  made 
the  same  enormous  consumption  of 
spirits — ^that  in  his  cradle,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  his  birth,  he  was  still 
charged  with  the  daily  bottle.  And 
on  referring  back  to  before  his  birth, 
the  bottle  was  still  put  down.  This 
was  inexplicable.  Continuing  her 
researches,  however,  the  Empress  at 
last  got  to  the  first  bottle.  It  was 
set  down  in  some  year  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  following  note  was 
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on  the  margin : — *^  On  accoant  of  vio- 
lent toothache,  a  teaspoonfal  with 
sugar  to  be  given ;  by  order  of  the 
phjsician  of  the  imperial  conrt.*'  So, 
beeaoae  the  Emperor  Alexander,  when 
heir-apparent,  had  taken  a  teaspoon- 
fhl  of  mm  for  a  toothache,  a  bottle 
bad  ever  since  been  daily*  drawn  from 
the  imperial  cellar,  and  nominally 
consumed  by  him  and  his  successors. 
This  was  rather  too  strong,  and  led  to 
ftirtber  investigations ;  and  the  Em- 
press informed  her  hnsband  of  the 
discoveries  she  had  made.  He  read 
and  calculated  and  cyphered,  and  at 
last  exclaimed,  '^  If  this  goes  on,  I 
shall  have  to  pledge  my  lands  in  order 
to  pay  for  my  table.  An  end  must 
be  put  to  this — I  will  put  mytdf  out 
to  boardy  And  no  sooner  said  than 
done.  Next  day  the  imperial  kitchen 
existed  no  longer.  A  liberal  contract 
was  entered  into  for  the  board  of  the 
whole  imperial  household:  a  great 
economy  was  effected,  everybody  was 
better  fed,  and  all  were  content  save 
cooks  and  butlers. 

Even  the  smallest  glimpses  of  the 
private  character  and  habits  of  so 
remarkable  a  man  as  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  cannot  but  have  their  in- 
terest. The  chapter  entitled  '^The 
Imperial  Family,"  comprises  several 
pleasing  traits  of  bonhomie  and  kindly 
feeling  in  the  Emperor.  *^  He  con- 
siders himself,"  says  Mr  Jerrmann, 
'^as  the  first  servant  of  the  State, 
and  likes  to  make  those  around  him 
observe  this.  If  a  party  of  pleasure 
be  proposed,  he  ^will  join  It  if  the 
service  permits.*  To  a  favoured  but 
weary  official,  who  asked  to  retire 
on  a  pension,  he  replied,  *<S^  long 
as  I  serve^  you  idso,  I  hope,  will 
not  refuse  your  services  to  your 
country.*  The  days  he  passes  in 
his  country  palace  of  Peterhof  are 
his  time  of  relaxation  from  this  *  <«r- 
vtce.'  Every  hour  of  them  is  spent 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Invested 
with  crown  and  sceptre,  he  insphres 
respect  and  admiration  ; — behold  him 
in  his  domestic  circle,  and  one  can- 
not help  loving  him.  ...  At 
Peterhof  I  often  met  the  Emperor 
walking  alone  in  the  park  and  gar- 
dens. There  he  puts  himself  at  his 
ease ;  lays  aside  sword,  uniform,  and 
epaulets,  and  rambles  about  in  a  snr- 
toat  and  forage-cap.    In  his  G^>ital, 


where  he  is  'on  service,'  he  n^ver 
appears  otherwise  than  k  uniform; 
even  in  the  coldest  weather  he  weaxs 
only  a  cloth  doak,  like  any  other 
officer.  I  never  saw  him  in  a  fur 
coat,  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  has 
one.  In  the  metropolis  his  appear- 
ance is  quite  unassuming ;  he  walks 
about  the  Newsky  unattraded,  and 
his  presence  is  only  to  be  noticed  bv 
the  jojrful  movement  of  the  crowd. 
None  are  allowed  to  address  him; 
andlSthough  U  were  most  agreeabte. 
to  him  if  he  could  with  propriety 
be  left  unnoticed,  yet  he  exacts  due 
respect  from  those  by  whom  he 
knows  that  he  is  recognised.  He 
once  stopped  opposite  to  two  youp^ 
men  belonging  to  one  of  the  imperial 
schools,  who  were  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  asked  why  they  did  not 
salute  him.  One  of  them  maintained 
a  terrified  silence ;  the  other  plucked 
up  courage,  and  replied,  *  We  do  not 
know  you  1 '  *  No  matter ;  *  replied 
the  Emperor,  'you  see  that  I  wear  a 
general^s  uniform;  go,  both  of  you,, 
to  the  Winter  PaUce,  and  report 
yourselves  to  the  guard  as  under 
arrest  There  yon  iHll  find  ont  who^ 
I  am,  and  will  know  it  for  the  future.' 
With  throbbing  hearts  the  young  men 
obeyed  orders,  and  augured  little  sood 
from  the  unfriendly  reception  of  the 
officer  on  guard.  The  guard  had 
their  dinner;  nobody  heeded  the 
prisoners.  Several  hours  passed, 
still  they  were  kept  toting.  They 
bad  just  received  a  harsh  refusal  to 
their  humble  petition  to  be  allowed 
to  send  out  for  a  loaf,  when  one  of 
the  imperial  servants  entered  widi 
a  dinner  from  the  £mperor*s  table^ 
and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  For 
that  day,  he  told  them,  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
quested them  to  drink  his  health,  and 
not  to  foroet  in  future  to  salute  when 
thev  met  him,  as  he  could  not  afford 
to  invite  them  to  dinner  every  day." 
Once  the  Emperor  met  Vemet,  the 
French  oomie  actor,  in  the  street,  aad 
stopped  to  speak  to  him.  He  had  no 
sooner  walked  on  again  thaa  the 
police  came  up,  and  conveyed  Yeraet 
to  tKe  nearest  gnard-honse  for  speak- 
ing to  the  Emperor.  Vemet  mi|dit 
easily  have  obtained  his  relea8e»  Df 
sending  a  line  to  the  direetor  of  IIm 
theatre,  bnt  ha  delayed  doing  tUa 
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vntU  the  time  of  performance  arrived, 
and  then  took  things  so  leisurely  in 
his  dressing-room,  that  he  made  the 
audience  wait,  and  was  ill  received. 
He  acted  with  more  spirit  and 
humour  than  ever ;  so  mucn  so,  that 
the  Emperor,  who  had  laughed  ex- 
ceedingly at  his  performance,  and 
wished  to  console  bis  favourite  for 
his  bad  reception,  went  behind  the 
acenes  between  the  acts,  spoke  to 
him  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
.  and  asked  if  he  could  not  do  him  a 
pleasure  in  return  for  all  the  amuse- 
ment he  had  nfforded  him.  **  Sire,*' 
replied  the  actor,  ^^the  greatest  favour 
yon  can  do  me  is  never  to  accost  me 
again  in  the  street*'  The  Emperor 
looked  astonished ;  General  Gedeon- 
off,  the  director  of  the  theatre,  (who 
had  jnst  fined  Vemet  three  hundred 
francs  for  being  too  late,)  changed 
^colour.  Vemet  proceeded  to  relate, 
Jn  humorous  strain,  his  adventure 
-with  the  police,  and  concluded  by 
pointing  to  the  General,  and  saying, 
**Sire,  to  complete  my  misfortune, 
.1  am  fined  three  hundred  francs.*' 
The  Emperor,  convulsed  with  laugh- 
•ter,  hurried  back  to  his  box  to  tell 
the  story  to  the  Empress,  and  next 
day  Vemet  received  the  receipt  for 
the  fine,  paid  out  of  the  imperial 
purse,  and,  in  his  Mgjesty*s  name, 
«  costly  diamond- ring  as  dommages 
intcrtfs.  Tliis  anecdote  is  one  of 
several  examples,  scattered  through 
Mr  Jerrmann*s  book,  of  the  absurdly 
literal  interpretation  of  the  laws  by 
the  Russian  police.  Like  the  sen- 
tinels who  would  have  perished  by 
fire  under  the  walls  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  the  police  of  St  Petersburg 
know  nothing  but  the  letter  of  the 
•law.  Terrible  consequences  have 
sometimes  ensued  from  this  blind 
-respect  for  routine.  Some  years  ago 
the  |)erformances  of  the  pantomime 
company  of  the  German  Lenman  were 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  Maslinissa, 
the  greatest  and  most  tborongbly 
national  festival  of  the  Russians, 
which  occurs  in  the  last  week  of  the 
Camival.  There  was  a  perfect  rage 
for  these  pantomimes ;  all  Petersburg 
flocked  to  see  them ;  and  although 
they  were  repeated  every  two  hours, 
the  temporary  theatre  in  which  they 
were  played,  upon  the  Admiralty 
Square,    was    continually    filled    to 


suffocation.  During  one  of  tho 
morning  performances,  whilst  tho 
pit  was  in  full  glee  and  uproar  of 
delight,  the  hariequin  suddenly  mshed 
upon  the  stage,  and  exclaimed, 
''Fire  I  $auve  qui  pent! ^  The  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  a 
general  bui^t  of  laughter  at  what 
was  taken  for  a  stupid  joke.  The 
misapprehension  was  fatal,  for  it 
shortened  the  brief  space  during 
which  escape  was  possible ;  in  a  few 
moments  the  flames  burst  out  from 
behind  the  scenes ;  the  wooden  build- 
ing was  in  a  blaze.  The  audience, 
wild  with  terror,  rushed  to  tho  doors ; 
unfortunately  these  opened  inwanU, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  frantic  throng 
closed  them  as  effectually  as  iron  bars 
and  bolts.  Exit  was  impossible. 
Outside,  a  workman,  who  had  as- 
sisted i\\  the  building  of  the  theatre, 
stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  and 
called  for  an  axe,  declaring  that  he 
knew  every  joint  of  the  boards  and 
beams,  and  conld  quicklr  open  a 
passage  for  the  imprisoned  audience. 
But  the  hud$chnik  or  policeman  on 
duty  would  not  permit  this  to  be  done 
till  his  superiors  came  to  decide  upon 
the  matter.  At  last  urgent  necessity 
overcame  every  other  consideration, 
thepnnctilious  police  agent  was  pushed 
aside,  several  men  seized  axes,  and 
soon  a  large  opening  was  made  in  tho 
side  of  the  building.  A  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  made  the  crowd  recoil,  and 
when  it  had  cleared  away  a  horrible 
spectacle  presented  itself.  In  closely 
packed  masses,  sat  men,  women,  and 
children,  apparently  still  gazing  at 
the  stage,  which  was  a  sheet  of  flame. 
Rescue  had  come  too  late ;  the  sudden 
smoke,  filling  the  crowded  building, 
had  stifled  the  entire  audience:  not 
one  was  saved. 

Nothing  that  he  saw  in  Russia 
more  strongly  excited  Mr  Jerrmann*8 
indignation  than  the  gross  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
the  department  of  police.  ''  Justice 
and  police,**  he  says,  *'  are  the  scan- 
dal of  the  Russian  empire."  Shame- 
ful cormption  prevails  amongst  offi- 
cials of  every  grade.  The  laws  them- 
selves he  considers  not  only  well 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  people,  but  also  for  the  most 
part  humane — far  more  so  than  ac- 
cords with  |K>pular  notions  of  Russian 
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laws.  Justice  is  cheap.  Stamps  ex- 
cepted, a  lawsuit  may  be  carried 
throQgh  and  decided  without  costing 
a  fiurthing  to  the  parties  concerned — 
might  be  so,  at  least,  but  for  the  in- 

genious  devices  of  secretaries  and  of- 
cials,  who,  under  one  pretext  or 
another,  extract  heavy  bribes  and 
fees  from  pleaders'  pockets.  And, 
when  judgment  is  obtained,  innume- 
rable difficulties  are  put  in  the  way  of 
its  execution— difficulties  that  gold 
alone  can  remove.  In  police  matters 
the  state  of  things  is  still  worse.  The 
Russian  police  are  extremely  shrewd 
and  active;  but  so  great  is  their 
faculty  of  retention,  that  a  person 
who  Iras  been  robbed  never  considers 
his  chance  of  recovering  his  property 
so  small  as  when  the  police  have  de- 
tected the  thief.  So  strong  is  this 
feeling,  that  robberies  would  seldom 
be  reported,  did  not  the  laws,  in  the 
interest  of  public  security,  render 
suck  report  compulsory.  According 
to  Mr  Jerrmann*8  account,  (and  the 
general  tenor  of  his  book  is  too 
favourable  to  Russia  to  admit  a 
suspicion  of  his  exaggerating  the 
•darker  shades  of  his  pictures,)  the 
police  are  by  far  the  greatest  robbers 
in  St  Petersburg.  Accomplices  after 
the  crime,  they  take  the  stolen  goods, 
punish  the  thieves,  but  restore  nothing 
to  the  owners.  A  Courland  noble- 
man, Mr  Yon  H.,  lost  some  silver 
spoons,  knives,  and  forks,  stolen  out 
of  his  plate-chest.  Some  weeks  after- 
wards one  of  his  servants  came  re- 
joiciog  to  him:  he  had  found  the 
stolen  goods ;  they  were  openly  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  a  silversmith's  shop- 
window.  Mr  H.  went  to  the  window, 
recognised  his  property,  took  a  police 
officer  with  him,  and  made  the  silver- 
smith show  them  the  plate.  His 
arms  and  initials  were  upon  it;  the 
dealer  admitted  he  had  bought  it  of  a 
stranger,  and  offered  to  restore  it  to 
its  rightful  owner.  Mr  H.  would 
have  taken  away  his  property,  but 
the  lieutenant  of  police  forbade  that, 
drew  up  a  formal  statement  of  the 
affair,  and  requested  Mr  H.,  as  a 
proof  that  the  plate  was  his,  to  send 
to  the  police  some  other  artide  out  of 
the  chest  to  which  he  affirmed  it  to 
belong.  Mr  H.  sent  the  whole  ease, 
with  its  conteots,  to  the  police  boiean. 
He  never  saw  either  of  them  again. 


Mr  Jerrmann  had  the  story  from  the 
victim's  own  lips,  and  soon  afterwards 
told  it  to  a  friend,  a  physician  in  St 
Petersburg,  thinking  he  should  greatly 
astonish  him.  Astonished  the  phy- 
sician certainly  was;  not,  however, 
at  the  rascality  of  thejpolice,  but  at 
the  simplicity  of  Mr  H.,  who  ought 
to  have  known  them  far  too  well  to 
have  trusted  them  with  his  plate- 
chest.  The  St  Petersburg  thieves  are 
exceedingly  skilfhl  and  daring.  The 
doctor,  too,  had  his  tale  to  tell.  He 
wanted  a  coachman :  one  applied  for 
the  place  just  as  his  drochski  happened 
to  be  at  the  door,  and,  by  the  doctor's 
desire,  he  drove  up  and  down  the 
street,  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  skill, 
which  was  satisfactory.  The  doctor 
called  to  him  to  come  up  stairs,^  and 
sat  down  to  dinner.  The  man  did  not 
appear;  inquiry  was  made;  he  had 
driven  away  the  horse  and  carriage, 
and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
doctor  made  his  report  to  the  police, 
as  in  duty  bound,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  a  formal  declaration  that 
he  renounced  aU  claim  to  the  iBtden 
property,  and  declined  taking  it  back 
again.  The  precaution  was  most 
judidons.  He  could  not  do  without 
a  vehicle,  so  bought  another  the  same 
day,  and  when  the  police,  six  weeks 
afterwards,  brought  him  back  horse 
and  droschki,  they  were  in  so  wretched 
a  state,  and  the  charges  so  enormous, 
that  he  was  heartily  glad  to  have  it 
in  his  power  to  dedlne  receiv  his* 
property,  or  paying  the  c<  .  Mr 
Jerrmann  himself  had  plate 
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had  80  tatiflmaiilc  aa  effect,  and  with 
whom  Mr  Jernnann  had  inyented  an 
latimaoj  fbr  the  sake  of  his  plate- 
chest,  18  the  minister  of  the  home 
department,  appointed  bj  Nicholas 
with  the  express  aim  of  ohedcing  the 
cormption  prevalent  amongst  Rossian 
officials.  Mr  Jernnann  declares  him 
adnurablj  qualified  for  the  Herculean 
labow,  bat  fears  to  speak  too  confi- 
dently of  his  chances  of  success,  even 
if  he  should  escape  the  counUess  in- 
trigues and  cabals  organised  against 
him  by  the  thousand-headed  monster 
he  has  to  combat.  He  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  Emperor,  however,  and 
the  cordial  good  wishes  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  gainers  by  his  zealous 
labours.  His  personal  exertions  are 
described  by  Mr  Jernnann  as  extra- 
ordinary and  unremitting.  ^*  Dis- 
guised, and  with  a  long  false  beard, 
he  went  about  to  shops  and  stalls, 
purchasing  sugar,  meat,  and  butter, 
and  checking  the  weight  of  his  pur- 
chases. Many  shops  were  closed,  but 
the  housewives  of  St  Petersburg  re- 
joiced at  the  augmentation  of  weight 
and  measure.  To  prove  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  police  what  venal 
officers  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks, 
he  once  sent  for  its  chief,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  information  he  had 
received,  that  every  night,  in  a  par- 
ticular house,  prohibited  games  of 
chance  were  played.  He  asked  for 
two  of  the  most  trustworthy  officers, 
•and  sent  them  at  night  to  the  house 
in  question.  It  was  surrounded,  and 
the  two  agents  went  up  stairs  to  the 
apartment  that  had  been  indicated  to 
them.  There  they  found  a  party  of 
six  or  eight  gentlemen,  seated  at  a 
round  table,  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of 
a  game  at  faro^  and  with  heaps  of 
gold  before  them.  Caught  in  flagranti^ 
the  disconcerted  gamblers  were  about 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  guard-house, 
when  one  of  them  managed  to  make 
the  two  police  tyrants  understand  that 
" 4cari6y'^  which  they  had  just  been 
playing,  was  a  very  harmless  amuse- 
ment ;  that  the  pile  of  gold  upon  the 
table  was  no  evidence  against  them ; 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  playing 
this  game — which  was  one  of  skill, 
not  of  chance — for  very  high  sums ; 
and,  to  prove  this  assertion,  he  offered 
to  play  a  game  at  icarti  with  each 
of  the  police  agents,  at  a  thousand 


rubles «|pune.  The  agents  accepted 
the  offer,  as  well  aa  the  thousand 
rubles,  took  themselves  off,  and  next 
morning  the  ehlef  of  the  district  re- 
ported to  the  minister  that  the  visit 
to  the  suspected  house  had  produced 
no  other  result  than  the  discovery  of 
a  party  of  gentlemen  harmlessly 
amusing  themselves  with  a  friendly 
game  at  cards.  Perowsky  sent  for 
tiie  two  police  agents,  heard  their  re- 
port from  tbdr  own  moutiis,  and 
then,  turning  to  their  chief,  who  was 

S resent,  ^*  Learn,"  he  said,  ^what 
ependence  you  can  place  on  the 
men  in  whom  you  confide,  and  who 
should  be  the  guardians  of  the 
public  welfare."  And,  opening  a 
side  door,  he  disclosed  to  the  as- 
tonished officials  the  gamblers  of 
the  night  before,  sitting  round  the 
same  green  table,  in  the  same  order, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  prohibited 
game. 

The  entire  system  of  public  service 
and  administration  in  Russia  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  responsibility, 
pushed  to  its  very  utmost  limits,  and 
to  an  extent  that  is  at  once  cruel  and 
demoralising.  The  advantage  of  the 
State  is  preferred  to  every  other  con- 
sideration \  and  so  long  as  the  end  is 
attained,  the  means  are  too  often  dis- 
regarded. Every  official  is  an  abso- 
lute sovereign  so  far  as  his  responsi- 
bility extends.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  faults  of  his  subordinates  are 
visited  upon  him.  A  mutiny  in  a 
company  dishonours  its  captain ;  a 
nail  in  a  horse's  foot  may  lose  an 
equerry  his  place ;  the  defalcation  of 
a  clerk  is  the  ruin  of  the  chief  of  his 
division.  "A  groom  in  Grermany, 
no  matter  in  how  good  condition  were 
his  horses,  would  be  severely  blamed 
or  punished  if  convicted  of  having 
made  away  with  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  their  com,  or  of  having 
neglected  to  litter  them  well  down ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  answer- 
able for  their  sickness  or  death  if  he 
can  show  that  it  has  not  arisen  from 
neglect  of  his.  In  Russia  it  is  veiy 
different:  there  he  may  give  his 
horses  brick-bats  for  straw,  and  May- 
flies instead  of  oats,  so  long  as  they 
look  and  work  well ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  sickness  or  death  are 
hii  fault,  though  twenty  physicians 
certified  the  contrary.    How  far  this 
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principle  ifl  a  |;ood  one  I  will  not  in- 
▼esti^^ ;  what  is  oertain  is,  that  it 
leads  to  the  deaired  end.  An  officer 
of  my  acqnaintance  waa  trayelling  in 
diaige  of  horaea  belonging  to  the 
Smperor.  The  man  baa  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest  hearts  under  the  snn, 
and  jet  he  contesed  to  me  that  often, 
in  bad  weather,  when  he  took  np  his 
night's  quarters  in  a  village,  and  no 
straw  was  to  be  obtained,  he  had  the 
thatch  taken  off  the  peasants' oottagea. 
*'  It  grieved  me,'  he  said,  ^  to  see  the 
rain  pouring  into  the  people's  beds, 
bat  my  horses  most  have  dry  litter ; 
my  rupotmibUity  was  at  stake.'  I 
was  glad  the  houses  were  covered 
with  straw  inirtead  of  tiles,  for  I  finnly 
believe  that,  in  the  latter  case,  he 
would  have  taken  the  villagers' bed- 
ding to  lay  under  bis  horses.  Yet,  I 
repeat  it,  this  was  an  excellent  man ; 
but  he  was  a  Russian,  and  the  Rus- 
sian knows  nothing  superior  to  the 
word  ^SsRVTCK.'  The  same  officer 
assured  me,  that,  during  his  whole 
journey,  so  long  as  he  was  on  Russian 
ground,  he  never  paid  a  kopecJc  for 
anything.  Every  morning  the  mayor 
or  bmigomaster  of  the  place  brought 
him  a  receipt  for  what  he  had  con- 
sumed, but  steadfastly  refused  the 
money.  This  was  assuredly  out  of 
no  love  for  either  the  Emperor's 
horses  or  the  officer;  t^  was  out  of 
fear  of  the  consequences  of  accepting 
pca/ment.  In  like  manner,  in  all 
Russia,  no  postmaster  will  take 
money  from  a  cabinet  courier.  He 
prefers  losing  the  posting  to  risk- 
ing having  his  horses  driven  to  death. 
The  government  will  never  think  of 
calling  officer  or  courier  to  account 
for  non-payment ;  their  responsibility 
extends  only  to  the  safe  and  punctual 
delivery  of  horses  and  dispatches." 
The  atrocious  evils  of  such  a  system 
are  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 
One  of  its  most  corious  and  harmless 
exemplifications  is  to  be  found  in  the 
mode  of  remounting  the  cavalry. 
The  Russian  cavalry,  at  the  present 
day,  is  said  to  be  some  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  A  growing  enlogium  on 
its  admirable  qualities  is  contained  in 
one  of  Mr  Jerrmann's  earliest  chap- 
ters, entitled,  **  A  Military  Review," 
where  he  particularly  notices  the 
beauty  and  uniformity  of  the  horses. 
It  is   usual,  every  spring,  for   the 


Emperor  to  review  some  eighty  thou- 
sand men  upon  the  Champ  de  Mars 
at  St  Petersburg.  ^*  One  sees  whole 
regiments  of  dragoons  mounted  on 
great  strong  black  horses,  all  exactly 
the  same  height,  without  a  single 
white  hair,  and  so  much  alike  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
other  regiments,  which  ride  all  brown 
or  all  chestnut  horses ;  and  I  saw  the 
same  in  a  hussar  regiment,  mounted^ 
to  a  man,  on  dapple  greys."  Where 
such  exact  uniformity  of  colour  and 
height,  and  such  perfection  of  form, 
are  required — and  even  in  the  line 
regiments,  where  they  are  less  parti- 
cular—it is  no  easy  matter  to  purchase 
horses  at  regulation  prices,  which  in 
Russia  are  very  low.  ^^  For  a  hussar 
horse  I  think  the  allowance  is  four 
hundred  rubles  banco,  and  for  a  dra- 
goon horse  five  hundred;  but  I  am 
not  sure  of  these  figures,  nor  are  they 
of  the  least  importance,  for  whatever 
is  paid  is  notoriously  not  a  third  of 
the  real  value.  Colonels  of  regi- 
ments set  their  pride  upon  their 
troop  horses,  and  yet  do  not  contri- 
bute a  doit  from  their  own  pockets 
towards  purveying  good  ones.  The 
way  the  thing  is  done  is  this :  The 
richest  and  most  ambitious  of  the 
young  officers  are  sent  upon  remount- 
duty.  These  young  men  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  execute  this  duty  in 
a  brilliant  manner,  and  to  earn  the 
favour  and  good  opinion  of  their 
chiefs ;  and  so  it  often  happens  that  a 
young  subaltern  expends,  out  of  his 
pocket,  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  small 
fortune,  paying  fifteen  hundred,  in- 
stead of  five  hundred  rubles,  for  every 
horse — sacrificing  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand rubles,  and  half  ruining  himself 
to  enjoy  the  fame  of  having  brought  a 
good  remount.  If  he  be  so  rich  that 
he  can  afford  to  despise  the  govern- 
ment allowance,  he  throws  the  helve 
after  the  hatchet,  and  pays  the  whole 
price  himself;  the  colonel  recompenses 
him  with  his  esteem,  and  has  made  an 
^  economy.' "  Economy^  in  Russia, 
be  it  observed,  is  the  classical  term 
for  embezzlement.  The  insufficient 
allowance,  despised  by  the  wealthy 
subaltern,  goes  into  the  colonel's 
pocket ;  the  said  colonel  being  not 
unfreqnently  in  the  habit  of  consum- 
ing a  portion  of  his  tcooi^e^i^'  tQita%^  vfii 
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the  shape  of  hard  cash.  No  matter ; 
he  has  fine  horses  in  his  ranks,  and 
thej  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  fur- 
ther than  that,  no  one  troubles  him- 
self to  inquire.  All  these  are  nn- 
qnestionably  gross  abuses,  but  they 
are  part  of  a  system  which  it  would 
be  not  only  hazardouslt  but  impossible 
to  upset  in  a  day.  It  is  Mr  Jerrmann^s 
•pinion,  that  none  of  its  vices  escape 
the  penetrating  eye  of  Russia's  pre- 
sent ruler,  and  that  he  unremittingly 
toils  at  the  great  task  of  its  amend- 
ment. 

For  a  specimen  of  the  singular 
action  of  the  *^  responsibility  "  system 
upon  the  minds  and  moral  perceptions 
even  of  upright  and  honourable  men 
— showing  how  it  perverts  their  views 
of  true  justice,  and  makes  them  pre- 
fer the  profit  of  the  State  to  every 
other  consideration,  we  turn  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  this  most  desul- 
tory book  for  an  anecdote  of  Cancrin, 
the  famous  Russian  finance-minister. 
One  of  his  spies — no  branch  of  the 
Russian  administration  is  without 
these — brought  him  intelligence  that  a 
receiver-general  of  the  revenue  had 
misappropiiated  large  sums  of  money. 
In  most  countries  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  a  denoDciation  would 
be  an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
accused  person's  accounts.  Cancrin 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  went 
into  his  office,  and  called  out  aloud 
to  a  secretary,  who  sat  at  the  further 
end  of  the  hall,  **  to  give  notice  to 
ihose  officials  whom  it  concerned,  that 
upon  that  day  week  there  would  be 
a  general  inspection  of  all  the  public 
money-chcsu  of  the  metropolis."  Of 
course  the  defaulter  was  informed  of 
this  within  the  hour.  Off  he  ran  to 
Jew  and  Turk,  and  borrowed  for  a 
few  days  the  amount  of  his  deficiencies. 
The  week  elapsed,  and  the  inspection 
began.  The  finance-minister  came 
himself  to  the  accused  person  ;  his 
books  were  checked,  and  the  balance 
they  exhibited  was  compared  with 
the  sUtc  of  the  treasury.  Tlianks  to 
his  money-lending  friends,  the  amounts 
coincided  to  a  kopeck.  With  a  well- 
plcased  glance  Cancrin  had  the 
money  restored  to  its  iron  coffer, 
locked  it  with  hl^  own  hand,  and— put 
the  key  into  his  pocket.  An  hour 
afterwards  the  receiver- general  re- 
ceived his  dismissal.  Thus  he  escaped 


Siberia,  justice  was  cheated,  and  seve- 
ral innocent  persons — perhaps  honest 
men,  who  had  been  eager  to  oblige 
and  serve  him — were  defrauded  of 
their  money.  But  the  State  lost  no- 
thing, and  the  minister  saved  his 
"  responsibility." 

On  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  hard- 
bound with  ice,  the  winter-traveller 
to  St  Petersburg  is  greeted,  at  its 
entrance,  by  the  merry  songs  of  a 
crowd  of  washerwomen,  pursuing  their 
chilly  avocation  throng^  holes  cut  in 
the  iron  covering  of  the  stream.  There 
they  are,  the  year  round,  in  the 
parching  summer  (hotter  at  St  Peters- 
burg than  in  many  southern  lands)  as 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  gay  and  light- 
hearted  at  their  often  painful  toil. 
But  Russian  cheerfuhiess  strikes  every 
traveller.  Mr  Jerrmann  particularly 
notices  it.  The  Russian  of  the  lower 
class  is  decidedly  a  singing  animal. 
Aided  by  his  song  and  his  wcidka  (Rus- 
sian brandy)  he  gaily  supports  in- 
credible hardships  and  fatigues. 
Naturally  laay,  he  would  gladly  pass 
his  life  singing,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing. But,  when  spurred  by  necessity, 
nothing  can  exceed  his  fortitude  and 
powers  of  endurance.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  view  of  the  Russian  cha- 
racter, Mr  Jerrmann  glides  off  into  a 
characteristic  and  clever  sketch  of  a 
most  important  personage  In  the  im- 
perial household. 

"  Observe,"  he  says,  "  yonder 
stately,  six-foot  high,  comfortably 
full-bodied  man,  with  his  round  face 
and  still  rounder  beard,  in  the  kaftan 
of  fine  green  cloth,  and  the  square 
cap  of  red  velvet  trimmed  with  fur. 
The  man*s  habitual  mode  of  life  is 
the  most  comfortable  imaginable ;  the 
(Mee  far  mente  Is  his  profession,  and 
only  from  time  to  time  has  he  to  make 
certain  superhuman  exertions.  That 
is  the  Emperor's  body-coachman  ! 
Off  duty,  he  lives  like  a  lord  of  the 
land.  You  probably  imagine  that 
the  coachman's  natural  residence  is 
the  stable!  but — to  err  is  human! — 
our  charioteer  has  never  seen  the 
stable  since  he  received  his  last  ap- 
pointment. Whether  the  carriages 
be  In  good  condition,  the  horses  fat 
or  lean,  the  harness  suitable  —  ho 
troubles  not  bis  head.  Even  as  a 
chamberiain  approaches  the  Emperor 
with  the  words,  *  Sire,  the  carriage 
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is  at  the  door ! '  so  docs  a  coachman 
at  the  second  class  present  himself 
before  the  great  chief  of  the  stable- 
department  and  say, '  Alexei  Iwan- 
owitach,  the  horses  are  pat  to !  *  Then 
the  comely  main  with  the  beard  rises 
from  his  diair,  empties  his  glass,  and 
descends  deliberately  into  the  court- 
yard; there  a  groom  offers  him  his 
arm,  leaning  upon  which  he  gently 
attains  the  coach  box,  settles  himself 
comfortably,  and  nods.  At  that  nod 
the  reins  are  handed  to  him,  he  winds 
them  round  his  hands,  stretches  out 
both  arms  straight  before  him,  settles 
himself  firmly  against  the  box — he 
neither  can  nor  will  sit — and,  proud 
as  the  Emperor  on  his  throne,  he 
drives  off.  It  might  really  be  said 
that  he  does  his  work  wkithont  mov- 
ing hands  or  feet  ;  the  latter  he 
bvdly  can  move,  for  he  is  firmly 
planted  upon  them,  and  of  the  motion 
of  the  former  you  are  not  aware,  for 
he  guides  the  fiery  horses  with  the 
pressure  of  the  little  finger.  It  is 
only  out  of  affectation  that,  when  he 
suddenly  puUs  up,  he  throws  his  body 
backwards,  clasping  both  arms  to  his 
breast,  like  a  person  swimming. 
After  a  half-hour's  drive  he  returns 
home;  the  Emperor  alights,  and  he 
drives  to  the  courtyard.  A  groom 
runs  to  the  horses*  heads,  another 
helps  him  off  the  box,  he  throws  the 
reins  to  a  coachman,  and  walks  away. 
His  day's  work  is  done.  Ho  has 
ririven  the  Emperor,  that  is  the  whole 
of  his  duty.  For  that  he  has  ofiScer's 
rank,  several  thousand  rubles  of 
salary,  and  lives  in  clover.  But  the 
medal  has  its  reverse;  for  it  may 
happen  that  the  Emperor,  on  getting 
into  his  carriage,  instead  of  bidding 
him  drive  to  Kamina-Ostrow,  gives 
the  word  *  to  Moscow  ; '  and,  Just  as 
he  would  have  driven  seven  versts, 
in  the  one  case,  so  he  drives  726^ 
versts  in  the  other,  without  pause  or 
refreshment,  without  dosing  an  eve 
or  leaving  his  box.  At  certain  dis- 
tances along  the  whole  road  there  are 
little  houses  built  as  halting -places 
for  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but 
Nicholas  does  not  use  them ;  he  seldom 
alights  till  he  reaches  Moscow,  ancL 
the  changes  of  horses  being  effected 
with  lightning-swiftness,  the  coach- 
man has  hardly  time  to  toss  off  a 
glass  of  wodka.     At  eveiy  post  a 


fresh  postillion  gets  upon  the  box 
with  him ;  but  the  most  the  postillion 
is  allowed  to  do  is  to  urge  on  the 
horses  ;  the  reins  never  leave  the 
coachman's  hand,  and  thus  he  gets 
over  the  one  hundred  and  four  Ger* 
man  miles,  standing,  with  outstretched 
arms,  without  food,  his  attention  un- 
ceasingly upon  the  strain,  exposed  to 
every  possible  variety  of  temperature — 
on  the  box  of  the  carriage  with  twenty- 
four  degrees  of  heat,  and  on  that  of 
the  sledge  with  as  many  of  cold.  It 
has  happened  that,  on  his  arrival  in 
Moscow,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his 
box ;  four  men  lifted  him  off,  he  was 
perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes  were  starting 
from  his  head,  he  had  to  be  bled  and 
put  in  a  bath,  before  his  stiffened 
limbs  and  strained  nerves  resumed 
life  and  suppleness.  No  German 
could  endure  such  enormous  fatigue ; 
the  Russian  endures  it  with  ease, 
when  he  musty  he  who  would  do 
nothing  his  whole  lifb  long  if  he 
might:' 

A  minute  and  curious  observer,  Mr 
Jerrmann  has  the  faculty  that  would 
enable  him  to  write  mteresting 
sketches  of  any  country  in  which  he 
were  for  some  time  resident.  We 
will  now  follow  him  to  his  own  parti- 
cular ground— the  stage.  He  devotes 
a  long  chapter  to  the  St  Petersburg 
theatres,  a  shorter  one  to  ** concerts," 
and  a  thu^  to  ''  Henrietta  Sontag." 
Towards  the  close  of  September  the 
St  Petersburgers  fiock  into  town  from 
their  summer  retreats ;  in  the  course 
of  October  the  court  and  highest 
aristocracy  also  return  to  the  capital, 
and  then  begins  the  atrical  season. 
The  Emperor  goes  st  every  day 
to  one  theatre  or  i  espe- 
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the  others.  The  German  oompaay 
fNMform  in  it  on  (»/f-nights,  bat  with 
mach  less  saccess,  as  Mr  Jerrauum 
regretfhlly  acknowledges,  than  their 
French  rivals.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  benefit  the  conrt  was  present ;  the 
theatre,  he  assares  as,  was  in  a  better 
state  at  that  time  than  it  had  been 
for  years  previonsly;  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  sent 
him  dvil  messages  and  a  diamond 
ring,  bat  he  did  not  reyisit  the 
thea(are.  The  same  thing  occarred 
when  Emile  Devrient,  an  actor  jaatly 
celebrated  in  Germany,  went  to  per- 
form at  St  Fetersborg.  He  performed 
at  the  palace  at  Peterhof— once,  and 
no  more.  The  French  company  per- 
formed there  every  week.  In  like 
manner  the  Italian  opera  has  com- 
pletely eclipsed  that  of  Germany.  In 
the  spring  of  1842  General  Gedeonoff 
was  appointed  director  of  the  imperii 
theatres.  This  was  the  death-war- 
rant of  the  German  opera.  In  the 
aatamn  of  the  same  year  he  inducted 
a  brilliant  Italian  company  into  the 
spacious  Camino-Theatro,  the  largest 
theatre  in  St  Petersburg,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Russian  and  German 
operas.  To  make  room  for  the 
southern  intruders,  the  Germans  were 
sent  to  Moscow.  They  never  re- 
covered the  blow,  nor  returned  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  the  Italians,  after 
acting  experimentally  for  two  years, 
were  finally  installed  for  a  per- 
manency. Their  immense  success 
endures  to  the  present  day,  and 
Mr  Jerrmann  predicts  their  long  and 
brilliant  popularity.  The  triumphs 
of  some  of  the  great  singers  can  haxd- 
ly,  he  says,  be  described  with  mere 
words.  "  Only  those  persons  who 
have  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  audiences,  can 
form  an  idea  of  them.  Above  all, 
Bubini,  although  he  then  possessed 
but  the  tradition  of  his  voice^  and  the 
admirable  Yiardot  Garcia,  were  the 
heroes  of  the  day.  The  first  was 
appointed  singer  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  Prince  Wolkonsky  him- 
self was  present  in  the  Winter  Palace 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture 
with  the  uniform  of  that  post.  At  his 
benefit  a  golden  laurel- wreath  was 
thrown  upon  the  stage,  and  at 
Garcia^s  benefit  such  a  rain  of  flowers 
around   her   that  she   literally 


waded  through  them,  and  tiiey  had 
to  be  carried  off  the  stage  in  great 
wash-baskets.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
this  was  in  Febroary,  when  in  St 
Petersburg  a  rose  oosts  twenty  rubles, 
and  a  handsome  garland  or  boaqnet 
eighty  to  a  hundrod  rubles,  I  shall 
not  be  exceeding  the  tmth  if  I  say 
that  on  that  day  a  fortnne  laded 
on  the  singer's  bosom.  Could  there 
be  a  more  characteristic  trait  of  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
Petersborgers  ?  "  The  uproar  of  ap- 
plause laited  half-an-honr,  daring 
which  time  Madame  Yiardot  had  to 
appear  at  least  twenty  times  upon 
the  stage ;  and  Mr  Jerrmann  declares, 
from  actual  observation,  that  at  the 
end  of  this  almost  unparalleled 
theatrical  triumph,  many  of  tiie  great 
singer's  frantic  admirers,  who  had 
shouted  lustily  and  sonorously  at 
the  fall  of  the  curtain,  were  imable  to 
raise  their  voices  above  a  whisper. 
After  exciting  such  enthusiasm  as 
this,  no  wonder  that  fordgnmusidans 
complain  of  the  apathetic  and  dis- 
couraging coldness  of  English  audi- 
ences, which  they  attribute  to  the 
want  of  a  taste  for  mnsic,  whereas  in 
reality  there  are  few  countries  where 
good  music  will  obtain  more  eager 
listeners  and  such  hi^  prices.  St 
Petersburg,  however,  is  notoriously 
the  paradise  of  opera-singers.  There 
the  Italian  opera  is  stUl  a  novelty, 
and  lavish  generosity  to  those  who 
minister  to  their  pleasures  is  a  Rus- 
sian charaeteristio.  In  the  year  1840, 
Greneral  Gedeonoff,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Countess  Rossi,  sent  for 
Madame  Czecca>  who  had  formerly 
given  instruction  in  sin^g  to  that 
distinguished  artist,  and  mstalled  her 
as  chief  of  the  singing  department  in 
the  great  theatrical  school  at  St 
Petersburg,  with  a  salary  of  four 
thousand  rubles.  For  St  Petersburg 
this  appeared  very  poor  pay.  But  it 
was  the  least  part  of  the  value  of  the 
appointment.  All  the  wealthy  Rus- 
sian aristocracy  desired  to  have 
their  daughters  taught  by  her  who 
had  taught  Sontag,  and  her  lessons 
were  sought  at  extravagant  prices. 
Once  she  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Scheremetiew  rather  after 
the  appointed  time,  and  pleaded,  by 
way  of  apology,  that  owine  to  the 
very  bad  weather,  she  had  had  to  wut 
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$mt  a  luKknej  coach.  Upon  the  day 
ftzad  for  the  next  lesson  an  elegant 
cairiafe  went  to  fotoh  her,  and  when 
U  had  taken  her  home  again,  thecoadi- 
man  begged  to  know  where  he  ^onld 
p«t  k  up.  Two  lines  from  Conntess 
fidnremetiew  begged  her  kind  accep- 
tance of  ''  tills  little  present.**  Who 
weald  Bot  give  singing  lessons  ia  St 
FMerabnrg?  Bat  not  everr  mnsk 
vrislareai  is  as  fbrtnnate  as  SCadame 
Caecea.  She  was  indebted  for  her 
ftnroaiable  reception  to  the  gratknde  of 
ikm  amiable  nmb— adreno,  her  former 
papfly  who  not  onl  j  recommended  her, 
iMisaag  at  a  public  concert  for  her 
beoefti.  ^^-This  would  have  been 
aathiag  for  MademoiseUe  Sontag ;  for 
tha  Conntess  Rossi,  in  the  midst  oi 
tbe  hick  Russian  arbtocracj,  and  €i 
their  aanghtj  prejudices,  it  was  aa 
incredible  deal.  The  concert  was  the 
most  brilliaat  of  the  season,  and  its 
aet  receipts  were  fourteen  thonsaad 
rubles."  Mr  Jerrmann  proceeds  to 
aketeh  an  iatarview  that  occunad  after 
this  eoBceit  between  the  Conntess 
aad  Madame  Caecca,  aad  another 
scene  between  Madame  de  Bossi 
aad  an  Anaenian  merchaat,  a  pas- 
sioaate  lorer  of  music,  who  had  come 
an  the  way  from  Charkow  to  hear  her 
stag.  This,  the  eighteeatii  chapter  of 
tiM  BOtkr,  has  Uttle  to  do  with  St 
Petersburg.  Its  chief  object  seems 
to  be  to  prore,  what  has  been  often 
hinted,  that  Madame  Sontag  was 
aerer  quite  consoled  bj  rank  wA  high 
atation  for  the  cessation  of  her  theatri- 
cal triumphs,  and  that  it  cost  her  less 
tluui  aright  have  been  supposed  to 
replace  for  a  while  the  countess's 
coronet  by  that  artistes  wreath,  which 
to  ber,  almost  from  her  iafaney,  has 
aver  been  a  crown  ef  laufeL 

Concerts  ia  St  Pefesrabafg  have  a 
sbert  but  bn^r  season.  Throughout 
the  whole  winter  a  coaeert  is  a  tUng 
almost  unheard  ci^  uncH  Lent  anrlTea. 
Then  the  theatres  are  clooed,  dano- 
lag-musie  is  forbidden,  and  ooacerls 
art  the  rage.  There  are  often  half*a- 
dosea  In  a  day.  They  begia  at  nooat 
aad  last  till  late  at  night.  It  la 
nothing  unusaai  for  a  persoa  to  go  to 
two  or  three  la  one  day.  laJaanary 
1M2  LIsat  Tisifeed  St  Petenbarg^ 
travelMag  mote  like  a  priaee  tbaa  a 
piaa&it,  witk  two  carriages  aad  ImBi 
aecrstaiy^  Talet,  ehassoart  aad  oChar 


attendants.  AH  PetOrsba^  was  up  at 
arms.  Count  WUhersky,  one  of  the 
first  and  most  liberal  patrons  of  music 
in  the  Basma  capitid,  sent  a  courier 
to  meet  hkn  and  offsr  him  quarters  at 
his  hoteL  The  nnaswuming  musician 
declined,  preferring  solitn^  and  seclu- 
sion. Apartments  were  engaged  for 
him  at  an  hotel ;  for  three  days  preri- 
ously  to  his  arriTal,  the  streets  leading 
to  it  were  blockaded  by  the  ocmcoarse 
of  his  admirers.  At  last  he  came,  aad 
gave  twdve  concerts,  which  yielded 
him  soma  twenty  thousand  nd>les 
eadu  When  he  left  St  Petecsbufg, 
his  popularity  was  aa  great  as  ever; 
the  whole  town  raved  in  his  praise. 
He  should  never  have  returned.  The 
public  of  St  Petenbnrg  is  the  most 
caprideus  ia  the  world.  Doubt- 
less ignorant  of  this,  or  confident  ia 
his  geaiusv  he  reviuted  die  Raadaa 
capital  the  foUowiag  year.  He  played 
as  well  as  the  year  tefore — ^if  anything, 
with  still  gTMiter  perfoctka;  but,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  noae  cared 
aboathim.  As  Mr  Jemnana  expresses 
it,  ^'ca  u'eitnt  fm'wn  mti&U  depku."" 
But  Russians  are  always  in  extremes. 
Like  their  climate  they  are  all  fire  or 
all  ice.  The  quality  ia  which  thf^ 
(at  least  the  higher  classes)  appear 
most  oonslsteat»  la  their  unbooaded 
extravagaace.  The  twenty-mUe 
roses  showered  npoa  Ylardot  were 
bat  a  tdfling  exam^  of  thia,  aa- 
worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  di^ 
wUh  other  instances  scattered  through 
theSketdies.  Some  of  these  hmtaaees 
are  dtsd  ^pnywe  of  the  fomdling  hoa- 
frital,  the  moat  magaificeat  aad  richly 
eadbwed  of  the  poblfe  inatltatioBs 
^  St  Petersbarg*  Amongst  other 
sonsssa  of  Bsveaaa,  It  a^jm  the  bm>- 
Bop^cfplayhweaida.  nedntyoa 
thcaelaveiyhigh;  tiiek  consamptioa 
laeaeoMNn,  and  attributable  partiy 
to  the  Icag  winter  eveningi— nearij 
aiae  msaths  cat  of  tha  tiselve-ipartly 
to  Ruasiaa  foadaesa  for  plqr,  bat 
chiefly  to  faixary  aad  waale.  ^  1^ 
the  kigher  eirelaB»  a  pack  of  cards 
serves  bat  for  oaa  gaaia  of  OBbNi 
wUstt  4e.;  aad  evaa  la  tka  bettw 
sort  of  elabcr  acw  cardi  are  takca 
after  every  thM  fame.  laCilwaiaaj 
aarii  axtravafHca  woald  astoaiik; 
H  ghies  but  a  adat  idea  of  tim  lazarr 
fivaillag  in  y— ia  alfhangli  thisis 
Map*  ilainw  of  Umi 
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the  others.  The  German  compuiy 
perform  in  it  on  q^nights,  bnt  with 
mnch  less  success,  as  Mr  Jerrauum 
regretftilly  acknowledges,  than  their 
French  ri^rals.  On  the  occasion  of 
hb  benefit  the  court  was  present ;  the 
tiieatre,  he  assnres  ns,  was  in  a  better 
state  at  that  time  than  it  had  been 
for  jears  preWoosly;  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  sent 
him  civil  messases  and  a  diamond 
ring,  bat  be  md  not  revisit  the 
theatre.  The  same  thing  occorred 
when  Emiie  Devrient,  an  actor  jostly 
celebrated  in  Grermany,  went  to  per- 
ibrm  at  St  Petersburg.  He  performed 
at  the  palace  at  Peterhof— once,  and 
no  more.  The  French  company  per- 
fbrmed  there  every  week.  In  like 
manner  the  Italian  opera  has  oom- 
pletely  eclipsed  that  of  Germany.  In 
the  spring  of  1842  General  Gedeonoff 
was  appointed  director  of  the  imperial 
theatres.  This  was  the  death-war- 
rant of  the  German  opera.  In  the 
aatamn  of  the  same  year  he  inducted 
n  brilliant  Italian  company  into  the 
spacious  Gamino-Theatro,  the  largest 
theatre  in  St  Petersburg,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Russian  and  German 
operas.  To  make  loom  for  the 
southern  intruders,  Uie  Germans  were 
sent  to  Moscow.  They  never  re- 
covered the  blow,  nor  returned  to  St 
Petersburg,  where  the  Italians,  after 
acting  experimentally  for  two  years, 
were  finally  installed  for  a  per- 
manency. Their  immense  success 
endures  to  the  present  day,  and 
Mr  Jerrmann  predicts  their  long  and 
brilliant  popularity.  The  triumphs 
of  some  of  the  great  singers  can  hard- 
ly, he  says,  be  described  with  mere 
words.  ^Only  those  persons  who 
have  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  andienoes,  can 
form  an  idea  of  them.  Above  all, 
Rubini,  although  he  then  possessed 
but  ihe  tradUum  of  his  voice,  and  the 
admirable  Vlardot  Garcia,  wne  the 
heroes  of  the  day.  The  first  was 
appointed  sincer  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  Prince  Wolkonsky  him- 
self was  present  in  the  Winter  Palace 
at  the  ceremony  of  his  Investiture 
with  the  uniform  of  that  post.  At  his 
benefit  a  golden  laurel-wreath  was 
thrown  upon  the  stage,  and  at 
Gareia*8  benefit  such  a  rain  of  fiowere 
foil   around   her   that  she  literaOy 


waded  through  them,  and  ^ey  had 
to  be  carried  off  the  stage  in  great 
wash-baskets.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
this  was  in  February,  when  in  St 
Petersburg  a  rose  costs  twenty  rubles, 
and  a  handsome  garland  or  bouquet 
eighty  to  a  hundred  rubtos,  I  shaU 
not  be  exceeding  the  truth  if  I  say 
that  on  that  di«y  a  fortune  foded 
on  the  singer's  boeoa.  Could  there 
be  a  more  diaraeteristic  trait  of  the 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  the 
Petersburgers  ?  "  The  uproar  of  ap- 
plause lasted  half-an-hour,  daring 
which  time  Madame  Vlardot  had  to 
appear  at  least  twenty  times  upon 
the  stage ;  and  Mr  Jerrmann  declares, 
(kom  actukl  observation,  that  at  the 
end  of  thhi  almost  unparalleled 
theatrical  triumph,  many  of  the  great 
singer's  frantic  admiren,  who  had 
shouted  lustUy  and  sonorously  at 
the  foil  of  the  curtain,  were  unable  to 
raise  thehr  voices  above  a  whisper. 
After  exciting  such  enthusiasm  as 
this,  no  wonder  that  foreign  musicians 
oomfdain  of  the  apathetic  and  dis- 
eounging  coldness  of  English  audi- 
ences, which  th^  attribute  to  the 
want  of  a  taste  for  music,  whereas  in 
reality  there  are  fow  countries  where 
good  music  will  obtain  more  eager 
listeners  and  such  hi^  prices.  St 
Petersburg,  however,  is  notoriously 
the  paradise  of  opera-singen.  There 
the  Italian  opera  is  stUI  a  novelty, 
and  lavish  generoalQr  to  those  who 
minister  to  their  pleasures  is  a  Rus- 
sian charaeteristlo.  In  the  year  1840, 
General  GedeonoH^  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Countess  Rossi,  sent  for 
Madame  Csecca,  who  had  formeriy 
given  instruction  in  tinging  to  that 
iistingnished  artist,  and  In^alled  her 
as  chief  of  the  singing  department  in 
the  great  theatrical  school  at  St 
Petenburg,  with  a  BMJtuy  of  four 
thousand  rubles.  For  St  Petersburg 
this  appeared  very  poor  pay.  But  it 
was  the  least  part  of  the  value  of  the 
appointment.  All  the  wealthy  Rus- 
suin  aristocracy  derired  to  have 
tiieir  daughters  taught  bjr  her  who 
had  taught  Smitag,  and  her  lessons 
were  sought  at  extravuant  prices. 
Once  she  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Seheremetlew  rather  after 
the  appelated  time,  and  pleaded^  by 
way  of  apology,  that  owing  to  the 
Tciy  hadweatMri  she  had  had  to  wait 
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medley  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  tra- 
ditions. After  visiting  three  palaces, 
and  dismissing  them  with  brief  notice, 
he  enters  an  unpretending  little  house 
which  Russian  veneration  for  a  great 
sovereign  has  covered  with  a  wooden 
casket,  to  protect  it  from  decay. 
There  dwelt  Peter  the  Great,  when 
superintending  the  building  of  his 
capital.    His  chamber  is  scrupulously 

E reserved  in  the  same  state  as  during 
is  life.  There  are  his  bedstead, 
some  of  his  tools,  his  iron  ruler,  his 
writing  materials,  and  some  fragments 
of  his  clothing.  Everything  that  be- 
longed to  him  is  held  sacred  by  his 
descendants,  in  grateful  memory  of 
the  benefits  he  conferred  on  his 
country.  His  room  has  been 
converted  into  a  chapel.  At  an 
altar,  whose  plainness  accords  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  apartment,  two 
masses  are  daily  said.  An  old  inn  is 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood,  built 
upon  the  same  spot  where  formerly 
stood  the  little  tavern  in  which  Peter 
and  Menzikoff  drank  the  Dutch  am- 
bassador under  the  table.  Hard  by 
stands  a  monument  of  Peter*s  energy 
and  skill ;  the  citadel,  built  of  granite, 
after  a  plan  of  his  drawing.  In  the 
church  pertaining  to  it  are  preserved 
the  banners  and  keys  of  conquered 
tonus ;  those  of  Warsaw,  Oezakoff, 
Ismael,  and  Derbent,  taking  Uie  first 
places;  and  there  are  also  kept  the 
bread  and  salt  which  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Warsaw  presented,  with  the 
city  keys,  to  Suwarrow,  in  token  of 
the  entire  subjection  of  Poland.  Li 
a  casemate  of  the  fortress,  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  prince  Alexifi, 
son  of  Peter  I.,  ended  nis  days,  after 
hb  condemnation  as  a  rebel.  And 
there,  in  1771,  perished  the  prinoess 
Tarakanoff,  and  all  tiie  other  state 
prisoners  there  confined,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  overflow  of  the  Neva. 
*'  Since  those  days  the  state  of  monds 
in  Russia  has  greatly  improved,  even 
amongst  the  very  lowest  daases, 
and  manners  and  habits  have  become 
milder  and  more  homaoe.  In  the 
year  1776,  out  of  4369  deaths  in  St 
Petersburg,  113  persons  were  found 
dead — ^murdered,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  What  a  difference  between 
then  and  now.  Modem  writers  oer* 
tainly  warn  us  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  streets  in  the  long  winter  eyenuigs; 
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even  Kohl,  who  wrote  only  eleven 
years  ^o  about  St  Petersburg,  sees 
a  candidate  for  the  cemetery  in  every 
sledge  that  crosses  the  Neva  aft«r 
nightfall ;  but  such  expressions  are 
the  mere  results  of  preconceived 
notions  or  exaggerated  apprehensions. 
It  has  happened  to  me  to  retnrn 
home  from  Wassilije-Ostrow  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  and  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  never  found  cause 
for  the  least  uneasiness."  St  Peters- 
burg, Mr  Jerrmann  thinks,  is  nearly 
or  quite  as  safe  of  nights  as  Berlin 
itself.  Of  the  corpses  occasionally 
found  in  the  streets  of  the  former 
capita],  many  are  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  violence, 
when  in  reality  drunkenness  was  the 
cause  of  the  deaths.  A  nap  in  the 
streets  on  a  December  night  is  inevita- 
bly fatal,  in  a  climate  where  sentries, 
enveloped  in  thick  furs,  and  relieved 
every  hour,  sometimes  die  upon  their 
posts,  as  happens  nearly  every  winter 
at  Kronstadt.  Occasionally,  too;  a 
loiterer  may  be  attadted  by  wolves, 
although  Mr  Jerrmann  protests 
against  those  highly-coloured  de- 
scriptions of  Mr  Kohrs,  "  according 
to  which  one  mi^t  be  led  to  suppose 
that  in  every  summer-house  round  St 
Petersburg,  the  bears  and  wolves  run 
about  as  plentifully  as  puppies  and 
poodles  in  German  countiy  places. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  class  of  ex- 
ceptions—nay, so  great  is  the  scarcity 
of  wolves  at  St  Petersburg,  that  when 
the  court  on  one  occasion,  to  pleasore 
a  foreign  prince,  got  up  a  wolf-hnnt» 
the  witty  prince,  when  the  diase  was 
ended,  expressed  sreat  surprise  at  the 
shiguliur  breed  of  the  slain  savage, 
round  whose  neck  the  hair  was  nibbed 
off,  exaedjf  eu  ifhshadwom  a eoOary 
If,  in  Russia,  the  poor  are  more  ex- 
posed than  the  rich  to  death  from 
frost,  this  is  only  an  indirect  con- 
sequence of  the  cold — a  more  direct 
one  of  their  love  of  brandy—for  even 
the  venr  poorest  has  at  least  a  sheep- 
skin. The  better  classes  wear  tm 
that  resist  a  cold  of  twenty  or  more 
degrees  in  the  open  conntey.  They 
are  costlj— Mr  Jerrmann  pud  neariy 
fifty  pounds  for  ono^bnt  th^  last  a 
long  time;  and  when  he  lefl  St 
Petersburg,  tiie  furrier  willingly  took 
his  back,  after  three  years*  wear,  at  a 
T«7  trifling  redaction  of  price. 
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*^  A  sort  of  far  that  is  mnch  prized 
in  Rossia,  bat  not  vorj  nniversally 
worn,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  great 
costliness,  is  called  baranken^  and  Is 
composed  of  theskins  of  nnbom  lambs. 
The  mother  has  to  be  killed  shortly 
before  lambing  time,  when  the  wool 
of  the  lamb  shoald  be  silky,  and  have 
a  silvery  lastre.  Thns  it  often 
happens  that  a  great  many  ewes  are 
sacrificed  before  enongh  lambskins 
are  got  together  (of  sufficiently  fine 
quality)  to  make  a  far  coat.  This 
explains  the  high  price.  These  skins 
come  from  Persia,  Bucharest,  and  the 
land  of  the  Calmuck.  Formerly  they 
were  believed  to  be  a  vegetable  pro- 
duct— the  Scythian  sheep^  as  it  was 
called,  concerning  which  so  many 
fables  were  current.  The  Tartars,  who 
deal  in  these  skins,  still  vouch  for  the 
story,  and  demand  enormous  prices  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  their  growth. 
The  legend  of  this  plant  is  current  all 
over  Russia.  Its  origin  may  be 
traced  to  Bell  Von  Antermony,  who 
discovered,  in  the  steppes  of  Astra- 
can,  ccrtnhi  dry  shrubs,  with  stems 
eighteen  inches  high,  surmounted  by 
a  cluster  of  sharp  thorny  leaves,  in 
whose  $h(Mde  neither  plants  nor  grass 
would  grow.  Hereupon  was  founded 
the  legend  of  an  animal -plant,  with 
seeds  like  those  of  a  melon,  and  with 
fruit  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  grow- 
ing upon  a  stem  five  spans  from  the 
ground.  The  taste  of  this  lamb*s 
flesh  was  like  that  of  a  crab.  It  was 
fixed  firmly  to  the  stem  at  the  navel 
or  middle  of  the  belly ;  it  had  head, 
eyes,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  a 
lamb,  and  lived  until  the  root  had 
consumed  all  the  surrounding  grass  and 
plants,  when  it  dried  up  for  want  of 
nourishment.  Wolves  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  sought  it  as  a  great 
delicacy.  From  its  skin  were  made 
costly  turbans,  caps,  muifd,  &c.  All 
the  writers  of  travels  in  Russia  daring 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 


ries relate  these  fables ;  even  botanists, 
like  Reutenfels,  Struys,  and  others. 
Kampfer  and  Bruce  first  discovered, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  the  baranken  are  the 
skins  of  unborn  lambs,  and  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find,  at  that  date, 
the  belief  in  the  lamb -plant  general 
throughout  Russia,  a  belief  which 
even  at  the  present  day  is  not  quite 
extinct  in  some  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  pretended  plant  was  called  Bar- 
anez,  (a  lamb,)  whence  the  name  of 
the  fur,  baranken." 

Persons  familiar  with  Mr  Shaw*s 
translation  of  that  singular  Russian 
novel.  The  Heretic^  will  remember  the 
effective  use  there  made  of  the  fable 
of  the  mandrake.  These  wild  legends 
of  strange  animals  appear  to  have 
formerly  been  very  prevalent  in  Russia. 
Mr  Jerrmann  mentions  another  con- 
cerning a  great  fish  called  morff 
or  mors, 

^^  The  naturalist  Mi  how  first  related 
that  this  fish  was  wont  to  leave  the 
Northern  Ocean  and  ascend  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Arctic,  working  his  way  up  by  dig- 
ging his  great  teeth  into  the  earth. 
When  he  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  he  rolled  down  the  other 
side.  Of  the  teeth  of  this  pretended 
fi«h  were  made  knife  and  dagger  hafts, 
sword  hilts,  &c„  which  were  sold  at 
very  high  prices  to  the  Turks  and 
Tartars.  The  belief  in  this  fable  was 
supported  in  Russia  by  writers  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Negebaner  describes  the  sea-monster 
mors  in  such  a  manner  that,  notwith- 
standing the  walk  up  the  mountains, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  sea- horse  of  the  icy  ocean.** 

We  close  Mr  Jerrmann's  picture- 
book  without  further  comment,  but 
with  warm  commendation  of  one  of 
the  most  amusing  German  volumes 
that  for  some  time  past  has  come  in 
our  way. 
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Leonard  and  Helen  settled  them- 
selves in  two  little  chambers  in  a 
small  lane.  The  neighbourhood  was 
dull  enough  —  the  accommodation 
humble;  but  their  landlady  had  a 
smile.  That  was  the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  Helen  chose  the  lodgings:  a 
smile  is  not  always  found  on  the  face 
of  a  landlady  when  the  lodger  is 
poor.  And  out  of  their  windows 
they  caught  sight  of  a  green  tree,  an 
elm,  that  grew  up  fair  and  tall  in  a 
carpenter^s  yard  at  the  rear.  That 
tree  was  like  another  smile  to  the 
place.  They  saw  the  birds  come  and 
go  to  its  shelter ;  and  they  even  heard, 
when  a  breeze  arose,  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  its  boughs. 

Leonard  went  the  same  evening  to 
Captain  Digby*s  old  lodgings,  but  he 
could  learn  there  no  intelligence  of 
friends  or  protectors  for  Helen.  The 
people  were  rude  and  surly,  and 
said  that  the  Captain  still  owed  them 
£1,  17s.  The  claim,  however,  seemed 
very  disputable,  and  was  stoutly 
denied  by  Helen.  The  next  morning 
Leonard  set  off  in  search  of  Dr  Mor- 
gan. He  thought  his  best  plan  was  to 
inquire  the  address  of  the  Doctor  at 
the  nearest  chemist's,  and  the  chem- 
ist civilly  looked  into  the  Court  Guide, 
and  referred  him  to  a  house  in  Bui- 
strode  Street,  Manchester  Square. 
To  this  street  Leonard  contrived  to 
find  his  way,  much  marvelling  at  the 
meanness  of  London:  Screwstown 
seemed  to  him  the  handsomer  town 
of  the  two. 

A  shabby  man-servant  opened  the 
door,  and  Leonard  remarked  that  the 
narrow  passage  was  choked  with 
boxes,  trunks,  and  various  articles  of 
furniture.  He  was  shown  into  a  small 
room,  containing  a  very  large  round 
table,  whereon  were  sundry  works  on 
homoeopathy,  Parry's  Cymbtian  Plu- 
tarch, Davies'  Celtic  Researches,  and  a 
Sunday  newspaper.  An  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  illustrious  Hahnemann 


occupied  the  place  of  honour  over  the 
chimneypiece.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
door  to  an  inner  room  opened,  and 
Dr  Morgan  appeared,  and  said  politely, 
"  Come  in,  sir." 

The  Doctor  seated  himself  at  a 
desk,  looked  hastily  at  Leonard,  and 
then  at  a  great  chronometer  lying  on 
the  table.  *'  My  time's  short,  sur — 
going  abroad ;  and  now  that  I  am 
going,  patients  flock  to  me.  Too 
late.  London  will  repent  its  apathy. 
Let  it  1 " 

The  Doctor  paused  majestically, 
and,  not  remarking  on  Leonard's 
face  the  consternation  he  had  anti- 
cipated, he  repeated  peevishly  — 
^^  I  am  going  abroad,  sir,  but  I  will 
make  a  synopsis  of  your  case,  and 
leave  it  to  my  successor.  Hum  I  Hair 
chestnut ;  eyes — what  colour  ?  Look 
this  way — blue,  dark  blue.  Hem  I 
Constitution  nervous.  What  are  the 
symptoms  ?  " 

*^  Sir,"  began  Leonard,  *^  a  little 
girl-" 

Dr  Morgan,  (impatiently.)  — 
"  Little  girl  1  Never  mind  the  history 
of  your  sufferings  ,*  stick  to  the  symp- 
toms— stick  to  the  symptoms." 

Leonard.  —  "  You  mistake  me. 
Doctor;  I  have  nothing  the  matter 
with  me.    A  little  girl — " 

Dr  Morgan. — "  Girl  again  I  I  un- 
derstand 1  it  is  she  who  is  ill.  Shall  I 
go  to  her?  She  must  describe  her 
own  symptoms — I  can't  judge  from 
your  talk.  You'll  be  telling  me  she 
has  consumption,  or  dyspepsia,  or  some 
such  disease  that  don^t  exist:  mere 
allopathic  inventions  —  symptoms, 
sir,  symptoms." 

Leonard,  (forcing  his  way.)  — 
^^  You  attended  her  poor  father,  Cap- 
tain Digby,  when  he  was  taken  iU  in 
the  coach  with  you.  He  is  dead,  and 
his  child  is  an  orphan." 

Dr  Morgan,  (fumbling  in  his 
medical  pocket-book.)  —  "  Orphan  f 
nothing   for   orphans^    C8^<i.c\»iV^   M 
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inconsolable,  like  aconite  and  chamo' 
milla:'  • 

With  some  difficaltj  Leonard  sac- 
ceeded  in  bringing  Helen  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  homoDopathist,  stating 
bow  he  came  in  charge  of  her,  and 
why  he  sought  Dr  Morgan. 

The  Doctor  was  much  moved. 

*^  Bat  really/*  said  he  after  a  pause, 
**  I  don^t  see  how  I  can  help  the  poor 
child.  I  know  nothing  of  her  relations. 
This  Lord  Lcs — whatever  his  name  is 
— I  know  of  no  lords  in  London.  I 
knew  lords,  and  physicked  them  too, 
when  I  was  a  blundering  allopathbt. 
There  was  the  Earl  of  Lansmere— has 
had  many  a  blue  pill  from  me,  sinner 
that  I  was.  His  son  was  wiser ;  never 
would  take  physic.  Very  clever  boy 
was  Lord  L'Estrange — I  don*t  know  if 
4ie  was  as  good  as  he  was  clever — '* 

"  Lord  L*£strange  !  —that  name 
begins  with  Les — ^** 

^'Staflfi  He's  always  abroad— shows 
his  sense.  I*m  going  abroad  too. 
No  development  for  science  in  this 
horrid  city;  full  of  prejudices,  sir, 
and  given  up  to  the  most  barbarous 
allopathioal  and  phlebotomical  pro- 
fiensities.  I  am  going  to  the  land  of 
Hahnemann,  sir, — sold  my  good- will, 
lease,  and  furniture,  and  have  bought 
in  on  the  Rhine.  Natural  life  there, 
sir — homoeopathy  needs  nature :  dine 
at  one  o'clock,  get  up  at  four — tea 
little  known,  and  science  appreciated. 
But  I  forget.  Cott  I  what  can  I  do 
for  the  orphan  ?  " 

*^  Well,  sir/*  said  Leonai^  rising, 
**  Heaven  will  give  me  strength  to 
support  her." 

The  Doctor  looked  at  the  young 
man  attentively.  ^^And  yet,"  said 
he,  in  a  gentler  voice,  **  you,  young 
man,  are,  by  your  account,  a  perfect 
stranger  to  her,  or  were  so  when  voa 
undertook  to  bring  her  to  London. 
You  have  a  good  heart — always  keep 
-it.  Very  healthy  thing,  sir,  a  good 
heart — that  is,  when  not  carried  to 
excess.  But  you  have  friends  of  your 
own  in  town  V  " 

Leonard. — "  Not  yet,  sir ;  I  hope 
to  make  them."  • 

Doctor.  —  *•  Pless  me,  you  do  ? 
How  ?— I  can't  make  any." 


Leonard  coloured  and  hang  his 
head.  He  longed  to  say  *^  Authors  find 
friends  in  their  readers — I  am  going  to 
be  an  author."  But  he  felt  tnat  the 
reply  would  savour  of  presumption, 
and  held  his  tongue. 

The  Doctor  continued  to  examine 
him,  and  with  friendly  interest.  **  Yoa 
say  you  walked  up  to  London — ^waa 
that  from  choice  or  economy  ?  " 

Leonard. — "  Both,  sir." 

Doctor. — **Sit  down  again,  and 
let  us  talk.  I  can  give  you  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can  help 
either  of  you,  provided  you  tell  me 
all  the  symptoms — I  mean  all  the 
particulars." 

Then,  with  that  peculiar  adroitness 
which  belongs  to  experience  in  the 
medical  profession,  Dr  Morgan, 
who  was  really  an  acute  and  able 
man,  proceeded  to  put  his  questions, 
and  soon  extracted  from  Leonard  the 
boy*s  history  and  hopes.  But  when 
the  Doctor,  in  admiration  at  a  sim- 
plicity which  contrasted  so  evident  an 
intelligence,  finally  asked  him  his 
name  and  connections,  and  Leonard 
told  them,  the  homoeopathist  actually 
started.  **  Leonard  Fairfield,  grand- 
son of  my  old  friend,  John  Avenel  of 
Lansmere !  I  must  shake  yon  by  the 
band.  Brought  op  by  Mrs  Fairfield! — 
Ah,  now  I  look,  strong  family  like- 
ness— very  strong !  " 

The  tears  stood  in  the  Doctor*s 
eyes.    ^^  Poor  Nora  I "  said  he. 

*^  Nora !  Did  yon  know  my  aunt  ?  " 

"  Your  aunt  I  Ah — ah !  yes— yes ! 
Poor  Nora ! — she  died  almost  in  these 
arms  —  so  young,  so  beautiful.  I  re- 
member it  as  if  yesterday." 

The  Doctor  brushed  his  hand  across 
hiseyes,  and  swallowed  a  globule ;  and, 
before  the  boy  knew  what  be  was  about, 
bad  in  his  benevolence  thrust  another 
between  Leonard's  quivering  lips. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 

'*  Ha  1  that's  my  great  patient," 
cried  the  Doctor,  recovering  his  self- 
possession —  ^^  must  see  him.  A 
chronic  case— excellent  patient — tic, 
sir,  tic.  Puzsllng  and  interesting. 
If  I  could  take  that  tic  with  me,  I 
should  ask  nothing  more  from 
Heaven.    Call  again  on  Monday  ;  I 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  homoeopathy  professes  to  deal  with  our 
moral  affections  as  well  aj  with  oar  physieal  maUdies,  and  has  a  globule  fur  erery 
sorrow. 
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may  have  something  to  tell  joa  thea 
as  to  yourself.  The  little  girl  can't 
stay  with  you — wrong  and  nonsensi- 
cal. I  will  see  after  her.  Leave  me 
Tonr  address — write  it  here.  I  think 
I  know  a  lady  who  will  take  charge 
of  her.  Grood-bye.  Iilonday  next, 
ten  o'clock.** 

With  this,  the  Doctor  thrust  out 
Leonard,  and  ushered  in  his  grand 
patient^  whom  he  was  very  anxious 
to  take  with  him  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Leonard  had  now  only  to  discover 
the  nobleman  whose  name  had  been 
80  vaguely  uttered  by  poor  Captain 
Digby.  He  had  again  recourse  to  the 
Court  Ouide ;  and  finding  the  ad- 
dress of  two  or  three  lords  the  first 
syllable  of  whose  titles  seemed  similar 
to  that  repeated  to  him,  and  all  living 
pretty  near  to  each  other,  in  the 
regions  of  May  Fair,  he  ascertained  his 
way  to  that  quarter,  and,  exercising 
his  mother- wit,  inquired  at  the  neigh- 
bouring shops  as  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  these  noblemen.  Out 
of  consideration  for  his  rusticity,  he 
got  very  civil  and  clear  answers ;  but 
none  of  the  lords  in  question  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  given 
by  Helen.  One  was  old,  another 
was  exceedingly  corpulent,  a  third 
was  bedridden  —  none  of  them  was 
known  to  keep  a  great  dog.  It  Is 
needless  to  say  that  the  name  of 
L'Est range  (no  habitant  of  London) 
was  not  in  the  Court  Guide.  And 
Dr  Morgan's  assertion  that  that  per- 
son was  always  abroad  unluckily 
dismissed  from  Leonard's  mind  the 
name  the  horaoeopathist  had  so  casu- 
ally mentioned.  But  Helen  was  not 
disappointed  when  her  young  protec- 
tor retamed  late  in  the  day,  and  told 
her  of  his  ill  success.  Poor  child !  she 
was  so  pleased  in  her  heart  not  to  be 
separated  from  her  new  brother ;  and 
Leonard  was  touched  to  see  how  she 
had  contrived,  in  his  absence,  to  give 
a  certain  comfort  and  cheerful  grace 
to  the  bare  room  devoted  to  himself. 
She  had  arranged  his  few  books  and 
papers  so  neatly,  near  the  windoW| 
in  sight  of  the  one  green  elm.    S\m 


lib 

had  coaxed  the  smiling  landlady  out 
of  one  or  two  extra  articles  of  furni- 
ture, especially  a  walnut-tree  bureau, 
and  some  oddEs  and  ends  of  ribbon — 
with  which  last  she  had  looped  np 
the  curtains.  Even  the  old  rush-bot- 
tom chairs  had  a  strange  air  of  ele- 
gance, from  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  placed.  The  fairies  had  giveii^ 
sweet  Helen  the  art  that  adom9 
a  home,  and  brings  out  a  smile  from 
the  dingiest  comer  of  hut  and  attic. 

Leonard  wondered  and  praised.  He 
kissed  his  blushing  ministrant  grate« 
fully,  and  they  sate  down  in  joy  to 
their  abstemious  meal;  when  sud- 
denly his  face  was  overclouded  — 
there  shot  through  him  the  remem- 
brance of  Dr  Morgan's  words — "  The 
little  girl  can't  stay  with  you — wrong 
and  nonsensical.  I  think  I  know  a 
lady  who  will  take  charge  of  her.'* 

^^  Ah,**  cried  Leonard,  sorrowfully^ 
**  how  could  I  forget  ?  **  And  he  told 
Helen  what  grieved  him.  Helen  at^ 
first  exclaim^  that  *'  she  would  not 
go.*'  Leonard,  rejoiced,  then  began 
to  talk  as  usual  of  his  great  prospects ; 
and,  hastily  finishing  his  meal,  as  if 
there  were  no  time  to  lose,  sate  down 
at  once  to  his  papers.  Then  Helen 
contemplated  him  sadly,  as  he  bent- 
over  his  delighted  work.  And  when^ 
lifting  his  radiant  eyes  from  his  MS.^ 
he  exclaimed,  ^'  No,  no,  you  shall 
not  go.  nis  must  succeed — and  we 
shall  live  together  in  some  pretty 
cottage,  where  we  can  see  more  than 
one  tree  **  —  then  Helen  sighed,  and 
did  not  answer  this  time,  **No,  \ 
will  not  go.*' 

Shortly  after  she  stole  from  the 
room,  and  into  her  own ;  and  there, 
kneeling  down,  she  prayed,  and  her 
prayer  was  somewhat  this — **  Gnard 
me  against  my  own  selfish  heart  i 
may  I  never  be  a  bnrden  to  him  who- 
has  shielded  me.** 

Perhaps,  as  the  Creator  looks  down- 
on  this  world,  whose  wondrous  beauty 
beams  on  us  more  and  more,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  science  would  take  it 
from  poetry  into  law — perhaps  He 
beholds  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the 
pure  heart  of  a  simple  loving  child. 


CBAprsa  xiT. 


Leonard  went  out  the  next  day    sniBcientof  mo< 
with  his  precious  MSS.    He  had  read    the  names  of 
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pablishers ;  and  to  these  he  took  his 
way  with  a  bold  step,  though  a  beat- 
iaghcart. 

That  day  he  was  out  longer  than 
the  last ;  and  when  he  returned,  and 
came    into   the    little   room,  Helen 
nttered  a  cry,  for  she  scarcely  recog- 
nised him.    There  was  on  his  face  so 
deep,  so  silent,  and  so  concentrated  a 
despondency.      He  sate  down  list- 
lessly, and  did  not  kiss  her  this  time, 
as  she  stole  towards  him.    He  felt  so 
humbled.    He  was  a  king  deposed. 
He  take  charge  of  another  life !    He ! 
She  coaxed  him  at  last  into  com- 
municating his  day's  chronicle.    The 
reader  beforehand   knows   too   well 
what  it  must  be,  to  need  detailed 
repetition.     Most  of  the  publishers 
had  absolutely  refused  to  look  at  his 
MSS. ;  one  or  two  had  good-naturedly 
glanced  over  and  returned  them  at 
once,  with  a  civil  word  or  two  of  flat 
rejection.    One  publisher  alone — him- 
self a  man  of  letters,  and  who  in 
youth   had  gone  through  the  same 
bitter  process  of  dis- illusion  that  now 
awaited  the  village  genius  —  volun- 
teered some  kindly  though  stem  ex- 
planation and  counsel  to  the  unhappy 
boy.    This  gentleman  read  a  portion 
of  I^onard's  principal  poem  with  at- 
tention, and  even  with  frank  admira- 
tion.    He  could  appreciate  the  rare 
promise  that  it  manifested.    He  sym- 
pathised with  the  boy's  history,  and 
even  with  his  hopes  ;   and  then  he 
said,  in  bidding  him  farewell — 

^*  If  I  publish  this  poem  for  you, 
speaking  as  a  trader,  I  shall  be  a  con- 
siderable loser.  Did  I  publish  all  I 
admire,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
author,  I  should  be  a  mined  man. 
But  suppose  that,  impressed  as  I 
really  am  with  the  evidence  of  no 
common  poetic  gifts  in  this  MS., 
I  publish  it,  not  as  a  trader,  but  a 
lover  of  literature,  I  shall  in  reality, 
I  fear,  render  you  a  great  disservice, 
and  perhaps  unfit  your  whole  life  for 
the  exertions  on  which  you  must  rely 
for  independence." 

**  How,  sir  ?"  cried  Leonard. — 
**  Not  that  I  wonid  afrk  you  to  injure 
3'ounjelf  for  me,"  he  added,  with 
proud  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"How,  my  young  friend?    I  will 

explain.    There  is  enough  talent  in 

■e  verses  to  induce  very  tlattering 

•  in  some  of  the  literary  Joor* 


nals.  You  will  read  these,  find 
yourself  proclaimed  a  poet,  will  cry 
^  I  am  on  the  road  to  fame.'  Yon 
will  come  to  me,  *  And  my  poem, 
how  does  it  sell  ? '  I  shall  pomt  to 
some  groaning  shelf,  and  say,  *Not 
twenty  copies  I '  The  journals  may 
praise,  but  the  public  will  not  buy 
it.  ^  But  you  will  have  got  a  name,' 
yon  say.  Yes,  a  name  as  a  poet 
just  sufficiently  known  to  make  every 
man  in  practical  business  disinclined 
to  give  fair  trial  to  yotu:  talents  in  a 
single  department  of  positive  life  ; — 
none  like  to  employ  poets  ; — a  name 
that  will  not  put  a  penny  in  your 
purse — worse  still,  that  will  operate 
as  a  barrier  against  every  escape  into 
the  ways  whereby  men  get  to  fortune. 
But,  having  once  tast^  praise,  you 
will  continue  to  sigh  for  it :  you  will 
perhaps  never  again  get  a  publisher 
to  bring  forth  a  poem,  but  you  will 
hanker  round  the  purlieus  of  the 
Muses,  scribble  for  periodicals,  fall 
at  last  into  a  bookseller's  drudge. 
Profits  will  be  so  precarious  and  un- 
certain, that  to  avoid  debt  may  be 
impossible  ;  then,  you  who  now  seem 
so  ingenuous  and  so  proud,  will  sink 
deeper  still  into  the  literary  mendi- 
cant—begging, borrowing — " 

"  Never  —  never  —  never ! "  cried 
lAM>nard,  veiling  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

**  Such  would  have  been  my  career," 
continued  the  publisher.  "  But  I  luck- 
ily had  a  rich  relative,  a  trader, 
whose  calling  I  despised  as  a  boy, 
who  kindly  forgave  my  folly,  bound 
me  as  an  apprentice,  and  here  I  am  ; 
and  now  I  can  afford  to  write  books 
as  well  as  sell  them. 

"  Young  man,  you  must  have  re^ 
spectable  relations — go  by  their  advice 
and  counsel ;  cling  fast  to  some  posi- 
tive calling.  Be  anything  in  this 
city  rather  than  poet  by  profession." 

"And  how,  sir,  have  there  ever 
been  poets?  Had  they  other  call- 
ings?" 

"  Read  their  biography,  and  then 
envy  them  I " 

Leonard  was  silent  a  moment ;  but« 
lifting;  his  hea<l,  answered  loud  and 
quickly, — **  I  have  read  their  bio- 
graphy. Tme,  their  lot  poverty— 
perhaps  hunger.    Sir,  1  envy  them !  ' 

"  Poverty  and  hunger  are  small 
erllf,"  answered  the  bookMUeff  with 
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a  grave  kind  smile.  ' ^  There  are  worse, 
—^ebt  and  degradation,  and — despair." 

"  No,  sir,  no— you  exaggerate ; 
these  last  are  not  the  lot  of  all  poets.** 

'*  Right,  for  most  of  our  greatest 
poets  had  some  private  means  of  their 
own.  And  for  others,  why,  all  who 
have  put  into  a  lottery  have  not 
drawn  blanks.  But  who  could  advise 
another  man  to  set  his  whole  hope  of 
fortune  on  the  chance  of  a  prize  in 
a  lottery  ?  And  such  a  lottery  1 " 
groaned  the  publisher,  glancing  to- 
wards sheets  and  reams  of  deiid  au- 
thors lying  like  lead  upon  his  shelves. 

Leonard  clutched  his  MSS.  to  his 
heart,  and  hurried  away. 

^^Yes,"  he  muttered,  as  Helen 
dung  to  him  and  tried  to  console — 
**  yes,  you  were  right :  London  is  very 
vast,  very  strong,  and  very  cruel," 
and  his  head  sank  lower  and  lower 
yet  upon  his  bosom. 

The  door  was  flung  widely  open, 
and  in,  unannounced,  walked  Dr 
Morgan. 

The  child  turned  to  him,  and  at  the 
sight  of  his  face  she  remembered  her 
either;  and  the  tears  that,  for 
Leonardos  sake,  she  had  been  trying 
to  suppress,  found  way. 

The  good  Doctor  soon  gained  all 
the  confidence  of  these  two  young 
hearts.  And  after  listening  to 
Leonard's  story  of  his  paradise  lost  in 
a  day,  he  patted  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  ''  Well,  you  will  call  on  me 
on  Monday,  and  we  will  see.  Mean- 
while, borrow  these  of  me," — and  he 
tried  to  slip  three  sovereigns  into  the 
boy's  hand.  Leonard  was  indignant. 
The  bookseller's  warning  flashed  on 
him.  Mendicancy  I  Oh  no,  he  had  not 
yet  come  to  that  1  He  was  almost  rude 
and  savage  in  his  rejection  ;  and  the 
Doctor  did  not  like  him  the  less  for  it. 

*^  You  are  an  obstinate  mule,** 
said  the  homceopathist,  reluctantly 
patting  up  his  sovereigns.  ^^  Will 
yon  work  at  something  practical  and 
prosy,  and  let  the  poetry  rest  awhile?** 

**Yes,*'  said  Leonard  doggedly, 
"  I  wiU  work." 

^^Very  well,  then.  I  know  an 
honest  bookseller,  and  he  thai!  give 
you  some  employment ;  and  mean- 
while, at  all  events,  yon  will  be 
among  books,  and  that  wiU  be  some 
comfort." 
Leonard's   eyes    brightened—**  A 


great  comfort,  sir.**  He  pressed  the 
band  he  had  before  put  aside  to  his 
grateful  heart. 

'^But,**  resumed  the  Doctor  seri- 
ously, **  you  really  feel  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  make  verses  ?  ** 
"  I  did,  sir.'* 

^^Yery  bad  symptom  indeed,  and 
must  be  stopped  before  a  relapse  1 
Here,  I  have  cured  three  prophets  and 
ten  poets  with  this  .novel  specific.** 
While  thus  speaking  he  had  got  out 
bis  book  and  a  globule.  ^^  Agaricus 
muscarius  dissolved  in  a  tumbler  of 
distilled  water  —  tea- spoonful  when- 
ever the  fit  comes  on.  Sir,  it  wonld 
have  cured  Milton  himself. 

^'  And  now  for  you,  my  child,**  turn- 
ing to  Helen — ^  I  have  found  a  lady 
who  will  be  very  kind  to  you.  Not  a 
menial  situation.  She  wants  some  one 
to  read  to  her,  and  tend  on  her — she  is 
old  and  has  no  children.  She  wants  a 
companion,  and  prefers  a  girl  of  your 
age  to  one  older.  Will  this  suit  you  ?  *' 
Leonard  walked  away. 
Helen  got  close  to  the  Doctor's  ear, 
and  whispered,  *^  No,  I  cannot  leave 
him  now — he  is  so  sad.** 

"  Cott  !**  grunted  the  Doctor,  '*  yon 
two  must  have  been  reading  Poti/  and 
Virginia.  If  I  could  but  stay  in  Eng- 
land, I  would  try  what  ignatia  womd 
do  in  this  case — ^interesting  experi- 
ment !  Listen  to  me — little  girl ;  and 
go  out  of  the  room,  you,  sir.*' 

Leonard,  averting  his  face,  obeyed. 
Helen  made  an  involuntary  step  after 
him — the  Doctor  detained  and  drew 
her  on  his  knee. 

^^  What's  your  Christian  name  ? — ^I 
forget.** 
**  Helen.** 

**  Helen,  listen.  In  a  year  or  two 
yon  will  be  a  yoong  woman,  and  it 
would  be  very  wrong  then  to  five 
alone  with  that  young  man.  Mean- 
while, yon  have  no  ri(^t  to  cripple  all 
his  energies.  He  must  not  have  yon 
leaning  on  his  right  arm — ^you  wonld 
weigh  it  down.  I  am  gohig  away, 
and  when  I  am  gone  there  will  be  no 
one  to  help  yon,  if  yon  reject  tiM 
friend  I  offsr  von.  Do  as  I  tell  yon, 
for  a  little  ghrl  ao  peenliariy  sosoopll- 
ble  (a  thorough  pmtMtiUa  oonatitottMi) 
cannot  be  obsUnaie  and  egotlstlcaL** 
*^  Let  me  see  him  cared  for  and 
happy,  shr,"*  said  she  firmly,  ^mAl 
ml  go  wtoe  yon  wish." 
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^^He  shall  be  so;  and  to-morrow, 
while  he  is  oat,  I  will  come  and  fetch 
yon.  Nothing  so  painfal  as  leave-tak- 
ing—  shakes  the  nervous  system, 
and  is  a  mere  waste  of  the  animal 
economy.** 

Helen  sobbed  aload ;  then,  writhing 
from  the  Doctor,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Bat 
he  may  know  where  I  am  ?  We  may 
see  each  other  sometimes  ?  Ah,  sir, 
it  was  at  my  father*s  grave  that  we 


first  met,  and  I  think  Heaven  sent 
him  to  me.  Do  not  part  as  for  ever.'* 
I  should  have  a  heart  of  stone  if  I 
did,**  cried  the  Doctor  vehemently, 
^^  and  Miss  Starke  shall  let  him  come 
and  visit  yon  once  a-week.  1*11  give 
her  something  to  make  her.  She  is 
naturally  indifferent  to  others.  I  will 
alter  her  whole  constitution,  and  melt 
her  into  sympathy — with  rhododen" 
dron  and  arsenic  P* 


CnAPTER  XT. 


Before  he- went,  the  Doctor  wrote 
a  line  to  Mr  Prickett,  bookseller, 
Holbom,  and  told  Leonard  to  take 
it,  the  next  morning,  as  addressed. 
*^  I  will  call  on  Prickett  myself  to- 
night, and  prepare  him  for  your 
visit.  But  I  hope  and  trust  you 
wfll  only  have  to  stay  there  a  few 
days.** 

He  then  turned  the  conversation,  to 
communicate  his  plans  for  Helen. 
Bfiss  Starke  lived  at  Highgate— a 
worthy  woman,  stiff  and  prim,  as 
old  maids  sometimes  are.  But  just 
the  place  for  a  little  girl  like  Helen, 
md  Leonard  should  certainly  be 
allowed  to  call  and  see  her. 

Leonard  listened  and  made  no  op- 
position ; — now  that  his  day-dream 
was  dispelled,  he  had  no  right  to 
pretend  to  be  IIelen*s  protector.  He 
oonld  have  bide  her  share  his  wealth 


and  his  fame ;  his  penary  and  his 
drudgery — no. 

It  was  a  very  sorrowful  evening — 
that  between  the  adventurer  and  tho 
child.  They  sate  up  late,  till  their 
candle  had  burned  down  to  the  socket; 
neither  did  they  talk  much ;  but  his 
hand  clasped  hers  all  the  time,  and 
her  head  pillowed  itself  on  bis 
shoulder.  I  fear,  when  they  parted,  It 
was  not  for  sleep. 

And  when  Leonard  went  forth  the 
next  morning,  Helen  stood  at  the 
street  door,  watching  him  depart — 
slowly,  slowly.  No  doubt,  in  that 
humble  lane  there  were  many  sad 
hearts ;  but  no  heart  so  heavy  as  that 
of  the  still  quiet  child,  when  the  form 
she  bad  watched  was  to  be  seen  no 
more,  and,  still  standing  on  the  deso* 
late  threshold,  she  gazed  into  space— 
and  all  was  vacant. 


CHAPTRB  XVI. 


Mr  Prickett  was  a  believer  in  homoe- 
opathy, and  declared,  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  all  the  apothecaries  round 
Holbom,  that  he  had  been  cared  of  a 
chronic  rheumatism  by  Dr  Morgan. 
The  good  Doctor  had,  as  he  prom&ed, 
seen  Mr  Prickett  when  he  left 
Leonard,  and  asked  him  as  a  favour 
to  find  some  light  occupation  for  the 
boy,  that  would  senre  as  an  excuse 
for  a  modest  weekly  salary.  ^It 
will  not  be  for  long,**  said  the  Doctor ; 
*'his  relations  are  respectable  and 
well  off.  I  will  write  to  his  grand- 
parents, and  in  a  few  days  I  hope  to 
relieve  you  of  the  charge.  Of  eoarse. 
If  vou  don*t  want  him,  I  will  repay 
w]      he  costs  meanwhile.** 

Prickett,   thus   prepared    for 


Leonard,  received  him  very  gra- 
cionsly,  and,  after  a  few  questions, 
said  Leonard  was  jost  the  penon  he 
wanted  to  assist  him  In  cataloguing  his 
books,  and  offered  him  most  hand- 
somely £1  a-week  for  the  task. 

Plunged  at  once  into  a  world  of 
books  vaster  than  he  had  ever  before 
woo  admission  to,  that  old  divine 
dream  of  knowledge,  out  of  wfaldi 
poetry  had  sprung,  retamed  to  the 
village  student  at  the  very  sight  of 
the  venerable  volumes,  llie  collec- 
tion of  Mr  Prickett  was,  however,  in 
reality  by  no  means  large;  but  it 
comprised  not  only  the  ordinary 
standard  works,  but  several  curious 
and  rare  ones.  And  Leonard  naused 
in  making  the  catalogue,  and  took 
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many  a  hasty  snatch  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  tome,  as  it  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  bookseller, 
who  was  an  enthusiast  for  old  books, 
was  pleased  to  see  a  kindred  feeling 
(which  his  siiop-boy  had  never  ex- 
hibited) in  his  new  assistant;  and 
he  talked  about  rare  editions  and 
scarce  copies,  and  initiated  Leonard 
into  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
blbliographist. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dark  and 
dingy  than  the  shop.  There  was  a 
booth  outside,  containing  cheap  books 
and  odd  volumes,  round  which  there 
was  always  an  attentive  group ; 
within,  a  gas-lamp  burned  night  and 
day. 

but  time  passed  quickly  to  Leonard. 
He  missed  not  the  green  fields,  he 
forgot  his  disappointments,  he  ceas^ 
to  remember  even  Helen.  O  strange 
passion  of  knowledge  I  nothing  like 
thee  for  strength  and  devotion. 

Mr  Prickett  was  a  bachelor,  and 
asked  I^onard  to  dine  with  him  on  a 
cold  shoulder  of  mutton.  During  dinner 
the  shop- boy  kept  the  shop,  and  Mr 
Prickett  was  really  pleasant  as  well 
as  loquacious.  He  took  a  liking  to 
Leonard — and  Leonard  told  him  his 
adventures  with  the  publishers,  at 
which  Mr  Prickett  rubbed  his  hands 
and  laughed  as  at  a  capital  joke. 
'^  Oh  give  up  poetry,  and  stick  to  a 
shop,"  cried  be ;  ^^  and,  to  cure  you 
for  ever  of  the  mad  whim  to  be  an 
author.  Til  Just  lend  you  the  Life  and 
Works  of  CkatterUm,  You  may  take 
it  home  with  you  and  read  before  yon 
go  to  bed.  You'll  come  back  quite  a 
new  man  to-morrow." 

Not  till  night,  when  the  shop  was 
closed,  did  Leonard  return  to  his 
lodging.  And  when  he  entered  the 
room^  he  was  struck  to  the  soul  by  the 
silence,  by  the  void.  Helen  was 
gone  I 

There  was  a  rose-tree  in  its  pot  on 
the  table  at  which  he  wrote,  and  by 
it  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written — 

'*  Dear,  dear  Brother  Leonard, 
God  bless  you.  I  will  let  yoa  know 
when  we  can  meet  again.  Taka  care 
of  Uils  rose,  Brother,  and  don't  foq^ 
poor 


tm  " 


Over  the  word  ^*  forget"  there  wm 


a  big  round  blistered  spot  that  neariy 
effa^  the  word. 

Leonard  leant  his  face  on  his  hands, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
what  solitude  really  is.  He  could  not 
stay  long  in  the  room .  He  walked  out 
again,  and  wandered  objectless  to  and 
fro  the  streets.  He  passed  that  stiller 
and  humbler  neighbourhood,  he  mixed 
with  the  throng  that  swarmed  in  tha 
more  populous  thoroughfares.  Hun- 
dreds and  thousands  passed  him  by,, 
and  still— still  such  solitude. 

He  came  back,  lighted  his  candle,, 
and  resolutely  drew  forth  the  ^  Chat- 
terton'  which  the  bookseller  had  lent 
him.  It  was  an  old  edition  in  one- 
thick  volume.  It  had  evidently  be* 
longed  to  some  contemporary  of  the 
Poet's — apparently  an  inhabitant  of 
Bristol — some  one  who  had  gathered 
up  many  anecdotes  respecting  Chat- 
terton's  habits,  and  who  appeared 
even  to  have  seen  him,  nay,  been  in 
his  company ;  for  the  book  was 
interleaved,  and  the  leaves  covered 
with  notes  and  remaiks  in  a  stiiP 
cl^ar  hand  —  all  evincing  personal 
knowledge  of  the  mournful  immortal 
dead.  At  first, .  Leonard  read  with 
an  efibrt ;  then  the  strange  and  fieroe 
spell  of  that  dread  life  seized  upon 
him— seized  with  pain,  and  ^oom, 
and  terror — this  dot  dying  by  hi» 
own  hand,  about  the  age  Leonard 
had  attained  hknself.  Thiswonder* 
ous  boy,  of  a  genius  beyond  all  com- 
parison—the  greatest  that  ever  yet 
was  developed  and  extinguished  al 
the  age  of  eighteen — seff-taught— 
self-strugding — self-immolated.  No- 
thing in  literature  like  that  life  and 
that  death  I 

With  intense  interest  Leonard  per- 
used the  tale  of  the  brilliant  impos- 
ture, which  had  been  to  harshly  and 
so  absurdly  constoaed  into  the  erime- 
of  a  forgery,  and  which  was  (if  not 
wholly  innooent)  so  akin  to  the* 
literary  devices  always  in  other  cases 
viewed  with  indnlcencey  and  exhibit- 
ing. In  this,  fatte&stttil  qualities  im 
themselves  so  amssisg—- such  pa* 
tienoe,  soeh  forethenf^t,  such  laboar, 
such  eonrage,  sneh  iigennity— 4be 
qualities  that,  well  diroeted,  laakfr 
men  great,  not  only  in  books,  bnt 
action.  And,  tomug  ftem  tiie  bls« 
I017  of  the  impostnrs  to  the  poesMi 
themselves,  tlie  yoimg  reader  beni 
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before  their  beauty,  literally  awed  and 
breathless.  How  had  this  strange 
Bristol  boy  tamed  and  mastered 
his  rude  and  motley  materials  into  a 
mudic  that  comprehended  every  tune 
and  key,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
sublimest?  He  turned  back  to  the 
biography — he  read  on — he  saw  the 
proud,  daring,  mournful  spirit,  alone 
in  the  Great  City  like  himself.  He 
followed  its  dismal  career,  he  saw  it 
falling  with  bruised  and  soil^  wings 
into  the  mire.  He  turned  again  to  the 
later  works,  wrung  forth  as  tasks  for 
bread,  —  the  satires  without  moral 
grandeur,  the  politics  without  honest 
faith.  He  shuddered  and  sickened  as 
he  read.  True,  even  here  his  poet 
mind  appreciated  (what  perhaps  only 
poets  can)  the  divine  fire  that  burned 
fitfully    through    that    meaner   and 


more  sordid  fuel — he  still  traced  in 
those  crude,  hasty,  bitter  offerings  to 
dire  Necessity,  the  hand  of  the  young 
giant  who  had  built  up  the  stately 
verse  of  Rowley.  But,  alas!  how 
different  from  that  ^*  mighty  line.'* 
How  all  serenity  and  joy  bad  fled 
from  these  later  exercises  of  art 
degraded  into  journey-work.  Then 
rapidly  came  on  the  catastrophe — 
the  closed  doors— the  poison — the 
suicide — the  manuscripts  torn  by  the 
hands  of  despairing  wrath,  and 
strewed  round  the  corpse  upon  the 
funeral  floors.  It  was  terrible !  The 
spectre  of  the  Titan  boy,  (as  de- 
scribed in  the  notes  written  on  the 
margin,)  with  his  haughty  brow, 
his  cynic  smile,  hb  lustrous  eyes, 
haunted  all  the  night  the  baflled  and 
sditary  child  of  song. 


CH4PTBE  XTII. 


It  will  often  happen  that  what  ought 
to  turn  the  human  mind  from  some 
peculiar  tendency  produces  the  oppo- 
site effect.  One  would  think  that  the 
perusal  in  the  newspaper  of  some 
crime  and  capital  punishment  would 
warn  away  all  who  had  ever  medi- 
tated the  crime,  or  dreaded  the 
chance  of  detection.  Yet  it  is  well 
known  to  us  that  many  a  criminal  is 
made  by  pondering  over  the  fate  of 
some  predecessor  in  guilt.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  the  Dark  and  Forbidden, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  only  lost  in 
fiction.  No  man  is  more  inclined  to 
murder  his  nephews,  or  stifle  his  wife, 
after  reading  Richard  the  Third  or 
Othello.  It  is  the  reality  that  is 
necessary  to  constitute  the  danger  of 
contagion.  Now,  it  was  this  reality 
in  the  fate,  and  life,  and  crowning 
suicide  of  Cbatterton,  that  forod  itself 
npon  Leonard's  thoughts,  and  sate 
there  like  a  visible  evil  thing,  gather- 
ing evil  like  cloud  around  it.  There 
was  much  in  the  dead  poet's  character, 
his  trials,  and  his  doom,  that  stood  out 


to  Leonard  like  a  bold  and  colossal 
shadow  of  himself  and  his  fate.  Alas  I 
the  bookseller,  in  one  respect,  had 
said  truly.  Leonard  came  back  to  him 
the  next  day  a  new  man;  and  it 
seemed  even  to  himaelf  as  if  he  had 
lost  a  good  angel  in  losing  Helen. 
^^  Oh  that  she  had  been  by  my  side," 
thought  he.  ^*  Oh  that  I  could  have 
felt  the  touch  of  her  confiding  hand — 
that,  looking  up  from  the  scathed  and 
dreary  ruin  of  this  life,  that  had  sub- 
limely lifted  itself  from  the  plain,  and 
sought  to  tower  aloft  from  a  deluge, 
her  mild  look  had  spoken  to  me  of 
innocent,  humble,  unaspiring  child- 
hood! Ahl  If  indeed  I  were  still 
neoessarv  to  her — still  the  sole  guar- 
duui  and  orotector — ^then  could  I  say 
to  myself,  ^Thou  must  not  despair 
and  die  1  Thou  hast  her  to  live  and 
to  strive  for.'  But  no,  no !  Only 
this  vast  and  terrible  London — the 
solitude  of  the  dreary  garret,  and 
those  lustrous  eyes  glaring  alike 
through  the  throng  and  through  the 
solitude." 


CHAPTEa  zviit. 


On  the  following  Monday,  Dr  Mor- 
gan's shabby  man-servant  openod  the 
door  to  a  young  man  in  whom  he  did 

t  at  first  remember  a  former  yiaitor. 


A  few  days  before,  embrowned  with 
healthful  travel— serene  light  in  his 
eye,  simple  trust  in  his  careless  lip — 
Leonard  Fairfield  bad  stood  at  that 
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threshold.  Now  again  he  stood  there, 

Se  and  haggard,  with  a  cheek  abready 
lowed  into  those  deep  anxioos  lines 
that  speak  of  working  thoughts  and 
sleepless  nights ;  and  a  settled  snllen 
gloom  resting  heavily  on  his  whole 
aspect. 

^*  I  call  by  appointment,"  said  the 
boy  testily,  as  the  servant  stood  ir- 
resolute. The  man  gave  way.  ^^  Mas- 
ter is  just  called  out  to  a  patient: 
S lease  to  wait,  sir;"  and  he  showed 
im  into  the  little  parlour.  In  a  few 
noments  two  other  patients  were  ad- 
mitted. These  were  women,  and  they 
began  talking  very  loud.  They  dis- 
tnrbed  Leonard's  unsocial  thoughts. 
He  saw  that  the  door  into  the  Doctor^s 
receiving- room  was  half  open,  and. 
Ignorant  of  the  etiquette  which  holds 
such  penetralia  as  sacred,  he  walked 
in  to  escape  from  the  gossips.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  Doctor's  own 
well. worn  chair,  and  muttered  to  him- 
self, "  Why  did  he  tell  me  to  come? — 
What  new  can  he  think  of  for  me? 
And  if  a  favour,  should  I  take  it  ?  He 
has  given  me  the  means  of  bread  by 
work :  that  is  all  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  from  him,  from  any  man — all  I 
should  accept." 

While  thus  soliloquising,  his  eye 
fell  on  a  letter  lying  open  on  the 
table.  He  started.  He  recognised 
the  handwriting  —  the  same  as  the 
letter  which  had  inclosed  £50  to 
his  mother — the  letter  of  his  grand- 
parents. He  saw  his  own  name :  he 
saw  something  more  —  words  that 
made  his  heart  stand  still,  and  his 
blood  seem  like  ice  in  his  veins.  As 
he  thus  stood  aghast,  a  hand  was  laid 
on  the  letter,  and  a  voice,  in  an  angry 
growl,  muttered,  "  How  dare  yon 
come  into  my  room,  and  pe  reamng 
my  letters  ?    Er— r— r  I " 

Leonard  placed  his  own  hand  on  the 
Doctor's  firmly,  and  said  in  a  fierce 
tone,  *'  This  letter  relates  to  me — 
belongs  to  me — crushes  me.  I  have 
seen  enough  to  know  that.  I  demand 
to  read  all— learn  all." 

The  Doctor  looked  round,  and  see- 
ing the  door  into  the  waiting-room 
still  open,  kicked  it  to  with  his  fix>t,  and 
then  said,  under  his  breath,  **  What 
have  yon  read  ?    Tell  me  the  troth." 

*^  Two  lines  only,  and  I  am  called— 
I  am  called"— Leonardos  firmme  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  Uie  TeiM  im 
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his  forehead  swelled  like  cords.  He 
could  not  complete  the  sentence.  It 
seemed  as  if  an  ocean  was  rolling  up 
through  his  brain,  and  roaring  in  his 
ears.  The  Doctor  saw,  at  a  glance, 
that  there  was  physical  danger  in  his 
state,  and  hastily  and  soothingly  an- 
swered,— "  Sit  down,  sit  down— calm 
yourself— you  shall  know  all— read  all 
—  drink  this  water ; "  and  he  poured 
into  a  tmnbler  of  the  pure  liquid  a 
drop  or  two  from  a  tiny  phial. 

Leonaid  obeyed  mechanically,  for 
indeed  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  for  a  minute 
er  two  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him ; 
then  he  recovered,  and  saw  the  good 
Doctor's  gaae  fixed  on  him  with  great 
compassion.  He  silently  stretohed 
forth  his  hand  towards  the  letter. 
^^  Wait  a  few  moments,"  said  the  phy- 
sician judiciously,  **  and  hear  me  mean- 
while. It  is  very  unfortunate  you  should 
have  seen  a  letter  never  meant  for  your 
eye,  and  containing  allusions  to  a  secret 
you  were  never  to  have  known.  But, 
if  I  tell  you  more,  will  yon  promise  me, 
on  your  word  of  honour,  that  yon  will 
hold  the  confidence  sacred  from  Mrs 
Fairfield,  the  Avenels— from  all?  I 
myself  am  pledged  to  conceal  a  secret, 
which  I  can  only  share  with  yon  on 
the  same  condition." 

*'  There  is  nothing,"  annonnced 
Leonard  indistinctly,  and  with  a  bitter 
smile  on  his  lip, — ^^  nothing,  it  seems, 
that  I  should  be  proud  to  boast  of. 
Tes,  I  promise— the  letter,  the  let- 
ter!" 

The  Doctor  placed  it  in  Leonard's 
right  hand,  and  quietly  slipped  to  tiie 
wrist  of  the  left  his  forefinger  and 
thumb,  as  physicians  are  said  to  do 
when  a  victim  is  stretched  on  the 
rack.  ^*  Pulse  decreashig/*  he  imit- 
tered;  '^wondeHU  thine,  AeomOaP^ 
Meanwhile  Leonard  read  as  follows, 
faults  in  qfielling  and  all : — 

"Dr>^       . 

•*      .—X  ed  yonr 

duly, )       i      )  Ml  hear 

pore  1       b          I  WelL 

has  b              V  -.  and  i 

mv   I      u  sOkm  \             m 

PI  , 

e  a  ^ 

^      1        t  laft  HO 

I 
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him  anin—the  boj.  Pore  John  was 
in  and  Restless  for  dajs  afterwards. 
John  is  a  pore  cretor  now,  and  has 
had  paraljrtiks.  And  he  Talked  of 
nothing  but  Nora — the  boj*s  eyes 
were  so  like  his  Mother's.  I  cannot, 
cannot  see  the  Child  of  Shame.  He 
can*t  cam  here — for  our  Lord's  sake, 
air,  don't  ask  it — he  can't,  so  Respect- 
able as  we're  always  been!  —  and 
such  disgrace !  Base  bom  —  base 
bom.  Keep  him  where  he  is,  bind 
him  prentis,  I'll  pay  anything  for 
That.    Yon  says,  sir,  he's  derer,  and 

Sokk  at  learning;  so  did  Parson 
^ale,  and.wanted  him  to  go  toCoUidge 
and  make  a  Figar — then  all  would 
cam  oat.  It  woatd  be  my  death,  sir; 
I  coald  not  sleep  in  my  grave,  sir. 
Nora  that  we  were  all  so  prond  of. 
Sinfal  cretors  that  we  are!  Kora's 
good  name  that  we've  saved  now, 
gone,  gone.  And  Richard,  who  is 
so  grand,  and  who  was  so  fond  of 
pore,  pore  Nora !  He  woald  not  hold 
np  his  Head  again.  Don't  let  him 
make  a  Fignr  in  the  world — ^let  him  be 
a  tradesman,  as  we  were  afore  him — 
any  trade  he  Takes  to— and  not  cross 
ns  no  more  while  he  lives.  Then  I 
shall  pray  for  him,  and  wish  him 
happy.  And  have  not  we  had  ennflf 
of  bringing  np  children  to  be  above 
their  birth?  Nora,  that  I  used  to 
say  was  like  the  first  ladv  o'  the  land 
— oh,  but  we  were  rightly  punished ! 
So  now,  sir,  I  leave  all  to  yon,  and 
will  Pay  all  yon  want  for  the  boy. 
And  be  Sure  that  the  secret's  kep. 
For  we  have  never  heard  from  the 
fiuher,  and,  at  leest,  no  one  knows 
that  Nora  has  a  living  son  but  I  and 
my  daughter  Jane,  and  Parson  Dale 
and  you—and  yoa  Two  are  good 
Gentlemen — and  Jane  will  keep  her 
word,  and  I  am  old,  and  shall  be  in 
mr  grave  Soon,  bat  I  hope  it  won't  be 
while  pore  John  needs  me.  What 
coald  ne  do  without  me?  And  if 
thai  got  wind,  it  would  kill  me  straght, 
air.  Pore  John  is  a  helpleas  cretnr, 
God  bliss  him.  So  no  more  from 
your  servant  in  all  dooty, 

**  M.  Atexel." 

Leonard  laid  down  this  letter  very 
cahnly,  and,  except  by  a  slight  heaving 
at  hb  breast,  and  a  deathlike  white- 
niss  of  his  lips,  the  emotions  he  felt 
were  undetected.    And  it  is  a  pfx>of 


how  mnch  exquisite  goodness  there 
was  in  his  heart  that  the  first  words 
he  spoke  were,  '* Thank  HeaTenl*^ 

The  Doctor  did  not  expect  that 
thanksgiving,  and  he  was  so  startled 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  For  what?" 

*^  I  have  nothing  to  pity  or  exeose 
in  the  woman  I  knew  and  honoured 
as  a  mother.  I  am  not  her  son— 
her—" 

He  stopped  short. 

^*No;  but  don't  be  hard  on  your 
tme  mother — poor  Nora!" 

Leonard  staggered,  and  then  burst 
into  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  own  mother ! — my  dead 
mother!  Thon  for  whom  I  felt  so 
mysterious  a  love — thou,  from  whom 
I  took  this  poet  soul— pardon  me, 
pardon  me !  Hard  on  thee !  Would 
that  thou  wert  living  yet,  that  I 
might  comfort  thee!  What  thon 
most  have  sofferedl'* 

These  words  were  sobbed  forth  in 
broken  ga£P6  from  the  depth  of  his 
heart.  Then  he  caught  up  the 
letter  again,  and  his  thoughts  were 
changed  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
writi^s  shame  and  fear,  as  it  were, 
of  his  very  existence.  All  his  native 
haughtiness  retumed  to  him.  His 
crest  rose,  his  tears  dried.  ''Tell 
her,**  he  said,  vrith  a  stem  unfaltering 
voice — ''  tell  Mrs  Avenel  that  she  is 
obeved — that  I  will  never  seek  her 
roof,  never  cross  her  path,  never 
disgrace  her  wealthy  son.  But  tell 
her,  also,  that  I  will  choose  my  own 
way  in  life— that  I  will  not  Uke  from 
her  a  bribe  for  concealment.  Tell 
her  that  I  am  nameless,  and  will  yet 
make  a  name." 

A  name!  Was  this  but  an  idle 
boast,  or  was  it  one  of  those  flashes 
of  conviction  which  are  never  belied, 
lighting  np  oor  fntore  for  one  lurid 
iiutant,  and  then  fading  into  dark- 
ness? 

^  I.do  not  doubt  it,  my  prave  poy,** 
said  Dr  Momn,  growing  exceedingly 
Welsh  in  bis  excitement ;  ''  and 
perhaps    you    may   find   a   father. 


"  Father— who  Is  he-  what  b  he  ? 
He  Uves,  then  I  But  he  has  deserted 
me— he  must  have  betrayed  her !  I 
need  him  not.  The  law  gives  me  no^ 
father." 

The  last  words  were  said  with  a 
relmii  of  bitter  angoish;  then,  in  a 
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calmer  tone,  he  resumed,  "But  I 
should  know  who  he  is — as  another 
one  whose  path  I  may  not  cross." 

Dr  Morgan  looked  embarrassed, 
and  paosed  in  deliberation.  *^  Nay,'* 
said  he  at  length,  ^^  as  70a  know  so 
mnch,  it  is  surely  best  that  you  should 
know  all."  « 

The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to  de- 
taU,  with  some  circumlocution,  what 
we  will  here  repeat  from  his  account 
more  succinctly. 

Nora  Avenel,  while  yet  very  young, 
left  her  native  village,  or  rather  the 
house  of  Lady  Lansmere,  by  whom 
she  had  been  educated  and  brought 
up,  in  order  to  accept  the  place  of 

S^vemess  or  companion  in  London, 
ne  evening  she  suddenly  presented 
herself  at  her  father*s  house,  and  at 
the  first  sight  of  her  mother*s  face  she 
fell  down  insensible.  She  was  carried 
to  bed.  Dr  Morgan  (then  the  chief 
medical  practitioner  of  the  town)  was 
sent  for.  That  night  Leonard  came 
into  the  world,  and  his  mother  died. 
She  never  recovered  her  senses,  never 
spoke  intelligibly  from  the  time  she 
entered  the  house.  **And  never, 
therefore,  named  your  father,"  said 
Dr  Morgan.  ^*We  knew  not  who 
he  was." 

*'  And  how,"  cried  Leonard,  fiercely 
— "  how  have  they  dared  to  slander 
this  dead  mother?  How  knew  they 
that  I — was — was — was  not  the  child 
of  wedlock?" 

^*  There  was  no  wedding-ring  on 
Nora*a  finger — never  any  rumour  of 
her  marriage — her  strange  and  sud- 
den appearance  at  her  father's  house 
— her  emotions  on  entrance,  so  un- 
like those  natural  to  a  wife  returning 
to  a  parent's  home :  these  are  all  the 
evidence  against  her.  But  Mr  Avenel 
deemed  them  strong,  and  so  did  L 
Tou  have  a  right  to  think  we  Judged 
too  harshly — ^perhaps  we  did." 

*^And  no  inquires  were  ever  made?" 
said  Leonard  mournfully,  and  after 
long  sUence — *^  no  inquiries  to  learn 
who  was  the  father  of  the  motherless 
child?" 

*^ Inquiries!  —  Mrs  Avenel  would 
have  died  first.  Your  grandmother^ 
nature  is  very  rigid,  fiad  she  come 
from  princes,  firom  Cadwallader  him- 
self," said  the  Welshman,  **  she  conld 
not  more  have  shrunk  from  the  thought 
of  dishonour.    Even  over  her  wid 
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child,  the  child  she  had  loved  the  best, 
she  thought  but  how  to  save  that 
child's  name  and  memory  from  suspi- 
cion. There  was  luckily  no  servant 
in  the  house,  only  Mark  Faurfield  and 
his  wife  (Nora's  sister)  :  they  had 
arrived  the  same  day  on  a  visit. 

*^Mrs  Fairfield  was  nursing  her  own 
infant,  two  or  three  months  old ;  she 
took  charge  of  you ;  Nora  was  buried, 
and  the  secret  kept.  None  out  of  the 
family  knew  of  it,  but  myself  and  the 
curate  of  the  town — ^Mr  Dale.  The 
day  after  ^our  bhrth,  Mrs  Fahrfield,  to 
prevent  discovery,  moved  to  a  village 
at  some  distance.  There  her  child 
died;  and  when  she  returned  to 
Hazeldean,  where  her  husband  was 
settled,  you  passed  as  the  son  she  had 
lost.  Mark,  I  know,  was  as  a  father 
to  you,  for  he  had  loved  Nora :  they 
had  been  children  together." 

^^  And  she  came  to  London — Lon- 
don is  strong  and  cruel,"  muttered 
Leonard.  **She  was  friendless  and 
deceived.  I  see  all — I  desire  to  know 
no  more.  This  father,  he  must  in- 
deed have  been  like  those  whom  I 
have  read  of  in  books.  To  love,  to 
wrong  her — thai  I  can  conceive ;  but 
then  to  leave,  to  abandon ;  no  visit  to 
her  grave — ^no  remorse — ^no  search 
for  h&  own  child.  W^l,  well ;  Mrs 
Avenel  was  right.  Let  us  think  of 
him  no  more." 

The  man-servant  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  then  put  in  his  head.  *'  Shr, 
the  ladies  are  getting  very  impatient, 
and  say  thev'U  go." 

*^  Sur,"  said  Leonard,  with  a  strange 
calm  return  to  the  thiiDra  about  him, 
^*I  ask  your  pai^on  for  taking  up 
your  time  so  long.  I  go  now.  I  wiU 
never  mention  to  my  moth— I  meaa 
toMrsFairfield— what  I  have  learned, 
nor  to  any  one.  I  will  work  rnv 
way  somehow.  If  Mr  Prkkett  wiU 
keep  me,  I  will  stay  with  him  at 
present ;  but  I  repeat,  I  cannot  take 
Mrs  Avenel^s  money  and  be  bound 
apprenUce.  Sir,  yon  have  been  good 
and  patient  with  me — Heaven  le- 
waH  you." 

1    (Doctors  1         •      in- 
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CH4PTEB   XIX. 


Leonard  did  not  appear  at  the  shop 
of  Mr  Prickett  that  day.  Needless 
it  is  to  say  where  he  wandered — ^what 
he  suffered  —  what  thought  —  what 
felt.  All  within  was  storm.  Late  at 
night  he  returned  to  his  solitary  lodg- 
ing. On  his  table,  neglected  since 
the  morning,  was  Helenas  rose-tree. 
It  looked  parched  and  fading.  His 
heart  smote  him:  he  watered  the 
poor  plant — ^perhaps  with  his  tears. 

Meanwhile  Dr  Morgan,  after  some 
debate  with  himself  whether  or  not  to 
apprise  Mrs  Avenel  of  Leonard's  dis- 
covery and  message,  resolred  to 
spare  her  an  uneasiness  and  alarm 
that  might  be  dangerous  to  her  health, 
and  unnecessary  in  itself.  He  replied 
shortly,  that  she  need  not  fear  Leo- 
nard's coming  to  her  house — ^that  he 
was  disinclined  to  bind  himself  an 
apprentice,  but  that  he  was  provided 
for  at  present ;  and  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  Dr  Morgan  heard  more  of  him 
through  the  tradesman  by  whom  he 
was  employed,  the  Doctor  would 
write  to  her  from  Germany.  He  then 
went  to  Mr  Prickett's — told  the  will- 
ing bookseller  to  keep  the  young  man 
for  the  present — to  be  kind  to  him, 
watch  over  his  habits  and  conduct, 
and  report  to  the  Doctor  in  his  new 
home,  on  the  Rhine,  what  avocation 
he  thought  Leonard  would  be  best 
suited  for,  and  most  inclined  to  adopt. 
The  charitable  Welshman  divided 
with  the  bookseller  the  salary  given 
to  Leonard,  and  left  a  quarter  of  his 
moiety  in  advance.  It  is  true  that  he 
knew  he  should  be  repaid  on  applying 
to  Mrs  Avenel ;  but,  being  a  man  of 
independent  spirit  himself,  he  so  sym- 
pathised with  Leonard's  present  feel- 
ings, that  he  felt  as  if  he  should  degrade 
the  boy  did  he  maintain  him,  even 
secretly,  out  of  Mrs  Avenel's  money 
— money  intended  not  to  raise,  but 
keep  him  down  in  life.  At  the  worst, 
it  was  a  sum  the  Doctor  could  afford, 
and  he  had  brought  the  boy  into  the 
world. 

Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  safely 
provided  for  his  two  young  charges, 
Helen  and  Leonard,  the  Doctor  then 
gave  himself  up  to  his  final  prepara- 
tions for  departure.    He  left  a  short 


note  for  Leonard  with  Mr  Prickett,^ 
containing  some  brief  advice,  some 
kind  cheering;  a  postscript  to  the 
efifeo^  that  he  had  not  communicated 
to  Mrs  Avenel  the  information  Leo- 
nard had  acquired,  and  that  it  were 
best  to  leave  her  in  that  ignorance ; 
and  six  small  powders  to  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  a  tea-spoonful  every 
fourth  hour — "  Sorereign  against  rage 
and  sombre  thoughts,"  wrote  the 
Doctor. 

By  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Dr 
Morgan,  accompanied  by  his  pet 
patient  with  the  chronic  tic,  whom  he 
had  talked  into  exile,  was  on  the 
steamboat  on  his  way  to  Ostend. 

Leonard  resumed  his  life  at  Mr 
Prickett's;  bnt  the  change  in  him 
did  not  escape  the  bookseller.  All 
his  ingenuous  simplicity  had  de- 
serted him.  He  was  very  distant,  and 
very  taciturn ;  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  much  older.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  analyse  metaphysically 
this  change.  By  the  help  of  such 
words  as  Leonard  may  himself  occa- 
sionally let  fall,  the  reader  will  dive 
into  the  boy's  heart,  and  see  how 
there  the  change  had  worked,  and  is 
working  stilL  The  happy  dreamy 
peasant-genius,  gazing  on  Glory  with 
inebriate,  undazzled  eyes,  is  no  more. 
It  is  a  man,  suddenly  cut  off  from  the 
old  household  holy  ties — conscious  of 
great  powers,  and  confronted  on  all 
sides  by  barriers  of  iron — alone  with 
hard  Reality,  and  scornful  London ;  and 
if  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  lost  Heli- 
con, he  sees,  where  he  saw  the  Muse, 
a  pale  melancholy  spirit  veiling  its 
face  in  shame  —  the  ghost  of  the 
mournful  mother,  whose  child  has  no 
name,  not  even  the  humblest,  among 
the  family  of  men. 

On  the  second  eyening  after  Dr 
Morgan's  defMurtnre,  as  Leonard  was 
just  about  to  leave  the  shop,  a  cus- 
tomer stepped  in  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  which  he  had  snatched  from  the 
shop-boy,  *  who  was  removing  the 
volumes  for  the  night  from  the  booth 
without. 

"  Mr  Prickett,  Mr  Prickett ! " 
said  the  customer,  *^  I  am  ashamed 
of  yon.    Yon  presume  to  put  upon 
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this  work,  in  two  volanies,  the  sum 
of  eight  shillings.'l 

Mr  Prickett  stepped  forth  from  the 
Cimmerian  gloom  of  some  recess,  and 
cried,  ''  What  I  Mr  Barley,  is  that 
jOQ  ?  Bat  for  yoar  voice,  I  shonld 
not  have  known  yon.^* 

'*  Man  is  like  a  book,  Mr  Prickett ; 
the  commonalty  only  look  to  his 
binding.  I  am  better  boand,  it  is  very 
tme." 

Leonard  glanced  towards  the 
speaker,  who  now  stood  nnder  the 
gas-lamp,  and  thonght  he  recognised 
his  face.  He  looked  again.  Yes  ;  it 
Was  the  perch-fisher  whom  he  had 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  Brent,  and 
who  had  warned  him  of  the  lost  fish 
and  the  broken  line. 

Mr  Burlkt,  (continaing.) — "  Bat 
the  *  Art  of  Thinking  V — ^yon  charge 
eight  shillings  for  the  '  Art  of  Think- 
ing.'" 

Mr  Prickett. —  '*  Cheap  enough, 
Mr  Buriey.    A  very  clean  copy." 

Mr  Bctrley. — "  Usurer  1  I  sold  it 
to  yon  for  three  shillings.  It  is  more 
than  150  per  cent  yoa  propose  to  gain 
from  my  *  Art  of  Thinking.' " 

Mr  Prickett,  (stuttering  and 
taken  aback.) — ^^  You  sold  it  to  me ! 
Ah,  now  I  remember.  But  it  was  more 
than  three  shiillings  I  gave.  Yon  forget 
— two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water.** 

Mr  Burlkt. — "Hospitality,  sir, 
is  not  to  be  priced.  If  you  sell  your 
hospitality,  you  are  not  worthy  to 
possess  my  ^Art  of  Thinking.*  I 
reanme  it.  There  are  three  shillings, 
and  a  shilling  more  for  interest.  No : 
on  second  thoughts,  instead  of  that 
shOling,  I  will  return  your  hospitality; 
and  the  first  time  you  come  my  way 
yoa  shall  have  two  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water.** 

Mr  Prickett  did  not  look  pleased, 
bat  he  made  no  objection ;  and  Mr 
Borley  put  the  book  into  his  pocket, 
and  turned  to  examine  the  shelves. 
He  bought  an  old  jest-book,  a  stray 
volume  of  the  Comedies  of  Destouches 
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— paid  for  them — put  them  also  into 
his  pocket,  and  was  sauntering  out, 
when  he  perceived  Leonard,  who  was 
now  standing  at  the  doorway. 

''  Hem !  who  is  that  ?  **  he  asked, 
whispering  Mr  Prickett. 

"  A  youn^  assistant  of  mine,  and 
very  clever." 

Mr  Buriey  scanned  Leonard  fi'om 
top  to  toe. 

**We  have  met  before,  sir.  But 
you  look  as  if  you  had  returned  to  the 
Brent,  and  been  fishing  for  my 
perch.*' 

**  Possibly,  sir,"  answered  Leonard. 
**  But  my  line  is  tough,  and  is  not  yet 
broken,  though  the  fish  drags  it 
amongst  the  weeds,  and  buries  itself 
in  the  mud." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  bowed  slightly, 
and  walked  on. 

"  He  is  clever,"  said  Mr  Buriey  to 
the  bookseller :  "he  *  understands 
allegory.** 

Mr  Prickett.  —  "  Poor  youth  I 
He  came  to  town  with  the  idea  of 
turning  author :  yon  know  what  that 
is>  Mr  Buriey." 

Mr  Burlet,  (with  an  air  of  superb 
dignity.^  —  "  Bibliopole,  yes  I  An 
author  is  a  being  between  gods  and 
men,  who  ought  to  be  lodged  in  a 
palace,  and  entertained  at  the  public 
charge  upon  Ortolans  and  Tokay. 
He  should  be  kept  lapped  in  down, 
and  curtained  with  silken  awnings 
from  the  cares  of  life— have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  write  books  upon  tables 
of  cedar,  and  fish  for  perch  firom  a 
gilded  galley.  And  that*s  what  will 
come  to  pass  when  the  ages  lose  their 
barbarism,  and  know  their  benefac- 
tors. Meanwhile,  sir,  I  invite  yon  to 
my  rooms,  and  will  regale  you  upon 
brandy  and  water  as  long  as  I  can 
pay  for  it ;  and  when  I  cannot,  you 
shall  regale  me." 

Mr  Prickett  muttered,  "  A  very 
bad  bargain,  indeed,"  as  Mr  Buriey, 
with  his  chin  in  the  air,  stepped 
into  the  street. 


CB AFTER  XX. 


At  first,  Leonard  had  always  re-  his  birth,  he  had  taken  bis  way  down 

taniad  home  through    the  crowded  the  comparatively  unpeopled  path  of 

thoioagfafiires — the  contact  of  nnm-  the  New  Road. 

I  bad  animated  his  spirits.  But  the        He  had  jutt  sained  that  n 

two  days,  since  his  discovery  of  ontskirt  in  whl 
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tomb- makers  exhibit  their  gloomy 
wares — furniture  alike  for  gardens 
and  for  graves — and,  pausing,  con- 
templated a  column,  on  which  was 
placed  an  nm  half  covered  with  a 
funeral  mantle,  when  his  shoulder 
was  lightly  tapped,  and,  turning 
quickly,  he  saw  Mr  Bnrley  standing 
behind  him. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you  under- 
stand perch-fishing ;  and  since  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  same  road,  I 
should  like  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  you.  I  hear  you  once  wished  to 
be  an  author.    I  am  one.'* 

Leonard  had  never  before,  to  his 
knowledge,  seen  an  author,  and  a 
mournful  smile  passed  his  lips  as  he 
surveyed  the  perch-fisher. 

Mr  Burley  was  indeed  very  dif- 
ferently attired  since  the  first  inter- 
view by  the  brooklet.  He  looked 
much  less  like  an  author — but  more 
perhaps  like  a  perch-fisher.  He  had 
a  new  white  hat,  stuck  on  one  side  of 
his  head — a  new  green  overcoat — new 
grey  trousers,  and  new  boots.  In  his 
hand  was  a  whalebone  stick,  with  a 
silver  handle.  Nothing  could  be 
more  vagrant,  devil-me-carish,  and, 
to  use  a  slang  word,  tigrish^  than 
his  whole  air.  Yet,  vulgar  as  was 
his  costume,  he  did  not  himself  seem 
vulgar,  but  rather  eccentric — lawless 
— something  out  of  the  pale  of  con- 
vention. His  face  looked  more  pale 
and  more  puficd  than  before,  the  tip 
of  his  nose  redder ;  but  the  spark  in 
his  eye  was  of  livelier  light,  and 
there  was  self-enjoyment  in  the  cor- 
ners of  his  sensual  humorous  lip. 

^^  You  are  an  author,  sir,"  repeated 
Leonard.  "  Well.  And  what  is 
your  report  of  the  calling  ?  Yonder 
column  props  an  urn.  The  column 
is  tall,  and  the  urn  is  gracefhl.  But 
it  looks  out  of  place  by  the  roadside : 
what  say  you  ?  " 

Mr  Burley. — "  It  would  look 
better  in  the  churchyard." 

Leonard. — "  So  I  was  thinking. 
And  you  are  an  author ! " 

Ml-  Burley. — '*  Ah,  I  said  yon 
had  a  quick  sense  of  allegory.  And 
so  you  think  an  author  looks  better  in 
a  churchyard,  when  you  see  him  but 
as  a  muffled  urn  under  the  moonshine, 
than  standing  beneath  the  gas-lamp 
in  a  white  hat,  and  with  a  red  tip  to 
his  nose.      Abstractedly,    you    are 


right.  But,  with  your  leave,  the 
author  would  rather  be  where  he  is. 
Let  us  walk  on."  The  two  men  felt 
an  interest  in  each  other,  and  they 
walked  some  yards  in  silence. 

*^  To  return  to  the  nm,"  said  Mr 
Burley — *^  you  think  of  fame  and 
churchyards.  Natural  enough,  before 
illusion  dies;  but  I  think  of  the 
moment,  of  existence — and  I  laugh 
at  fame.  Fame,  sir — ^not  worth  a  glass 
of  cold  without  I  And  as  for  a  glass 
of  warm,  with  sugar — and  five  shil- 
lings in  one's  pocket  to  spend  as  one 
pleases — what  is  there  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  compare  with  it?" 

''  Talk  on,  sir^I  should  like  to 
hear  you  talk.  Let  me  listen  and 
hold  my  tongue."  Leonard  pulled 
his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  gave 
up  his  moody,  questioning,  turbulent 
mind  to  his  new  acquaintance. 

And  John  Burley  talked  on.  A 
dangerous  and  a  fascinating  talk  it 
was — the  talk  of  a  great  intellect 
fallen.  A  serpent  trailing  its  length 
on  the  ground,  and  showing  bright, 
shifting,  glorious  hues,  as  it  grovelled. 
A  serpent,  yet  without  the  serpent's 
guile.  If  John  Burley  deceived  and 
tempted,  he  meant  it  not— he  crawled 
and  glittered  alike  honestly.  No  dove 
could  be  more  simple. 

Laughing  at  fame,  he  yet  dwelt 
with  an  eloquent  enthusiasm  on  the 
joy  of  composition.  "  What  do  I 
care  what  men  without  are  to  say  and 
think  of  the  words  that  gush  forth  on 
my  page?"  cried  he.  "  If  you  think  of 
the  public,  of  urns,  and  laurels,  while 
you  write,  you  are  no  genius;  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  an  author.  I  write 
because  it  rejoices  me — because  it  is 
my  nature.  Written,  I  care  no  more 
what  becomes  of  it  than  the  lark  for 
the  effect  that  the  song  has  on  the 
peasant  it  wakes  to  the  plough.  The 
poet,  like  the  lark,  sings  ^*from  his 
watch-tower  in  the  skies."  Is  this 
true? 

"  Yes,  very  true ! " 

"  What  can  rob  us  of  this  joy ! 
The  bookseller  will  not  buy,  the  pub- 
lic will  not  read.  Let  them  sleep 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of  the  angels 
— ^we  dimb  it  all  the  same.  And  then 
one  settles  down  into  such  good- 
tempered  Lucianic  contempt  for  men. 
One  wants  so  little  from  them,  when 
one  knows  what  one's-self  is  worth, 
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•ad  whftt  they  are.  They  are  jnst 
wiMTih  the  coin  one  can  extract  from 
them,  in  order  to  live.  Oar  life— 
thai  is  worth  so  mnch  to  ns.  And 
then  their  joys,  so  vulgar  to  them, 
we  can  make  them  golden  and  kingly. 
Do  yon  suppose  Barns  drinking  at 
the  ale-honse,  with  his  boors  aronnd 
him,  was  drinking,  like  them,  only 
beer  and  whisky?  No,  he  was  drink- 
ing  nectar^he  was  imbibing  his  own 
Mdbrosial  thonghts  —  shaUng  with 
the  laughter  of  the  gods.  The  coarse 
hnman  liquid  was  just  needed  to  un- 
k^  his  spirit  from  the  clay — take  it 
from  jerkin  and  corduroys,  and  wrap 
it  hi  the  *  singing  robes*  that  floated 
wide  in  the  skies:  the  beer  or  the 
whisky  needed  but  for  that,  and  then 
it  changed  at  once  into  the  drink  of 
Heb^.  But  come,  you  have  not  known 
this  life— you  have  not  seen  it.  Come, 
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give  me  this  night.  I  have  moneys 
about  me— I  wiu  fling  them  abroad  as 
liberally  as  Alezflnder  himself,  when  he 
left  to  his  share  bat  hope.    Come  I" 

*»  Whither  V  " 

^*  To  my  throne.  On  that  throne 
last  sate  Edmund  Kean  —  mighty 
mime.  I  am  his  successor.  We  wiU 
see  whether  in  truth  these  wild  sons 
of  genius,  who  are  cited  bat  *  to  pohit 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,'  wero 
objects  of  compassion.  Sober-suited 
cits  to  lament  over  a  Savage  and  a 
Morland — a  Person  and  a  Bums  1 — ^^ 

**  Or  a  Chatterton,"  said  Leonard, 
gloomily. 

^^  Chatterton  was  an  impostor  in 
all  things;  he  feigned  excesses  that 
he  never  knew.  He  a  bacchanalian — 
a  royster  1  He  !— No.  We  wiU  talk^ 
of  him.    Comel*' 

Leonard  went. 
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The  Room!  And  the  smoke- 
reek,  and  the  gas  glare  of  It.  The 
whitewash  of  the  walls,  and  the 
prints  thereon  of  the  actors  in  their 
mime-robes,  and  stage  postures; 
actors  as  far  back  as  their  own  lost 
Augustan  era,  when  the  stage  was  a 
real  living  influence  on  the  manners 
and  the  age.  There  was  Betterton 
in  wig  and  gown— as  Cato,  moralis- 
ing on  the  souFs  eternity,  and  halt- 
ing between  Plato  and  the  dagger. 
There  was  Woodward  as  *'  The  Fme 
Gentleman,"  with  the  inimiuble 
ralce-hell  air  in  which  the  heroes 
of  Wycheriy  and  Congreve  and 
Farqnhar  live  again.  There  was 
jovial  Qnin  as  Falstaff,  with  round 
backler  and  '*  fair  round  belly.** 
There  was  Colly  Cibber  in  brocade — 
taking  snuff  as  with  ''  his  Lord,'* 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  raised  in 
wit — and  looking  at  yon  for  applause. 
There  was  Macklin  as  Shylock,  with 
knife  in  hand ;  and  Kemble,  in  the 
solemn  weeds  of  the  Dane ;  and 
Kean  in  the  place  of  honour  over  the 
chimney-pieoe. 

When  we  are  suddenly  taken  from 
practical  life,  with  its  real  workday 
men,  and  presented  to  the  portraits  oi 
those  sole  heroes  of  a  Worid— Plian- 
taatic  and  Phantasmal,  in  the  gar- 
flMDts  wherein  they  did  **stnit  and 
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fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage,"  verily 
there  is  something  hi  the  sight  that 
moves  an  inner  sense  within  ourselves 
— ^for  all  of  us  have  an  inner  sense  of 
some  existence,  apart  from  the  one 
that  wears  away  our  days :  an  exis- 
tence that,  afar  from  St  James*9- 
and  St  Giles's,  the  Law  Courts  and 
Exchange,  goes  its  way  in  terror  or 
mirth,  in  smiles  or  in  tears,  through 
a  yagne  magic  land  of  the  poets* 
There*  see  those  actors  I  They  are 
the  men  who  lived  it-r-to  whom  onr 
worid  was  the  fiJse  one,  to  whom  the 
Imagfaiaiy  was  the  Aetna!.  And  did 
Shakspeare  himself,  in  his  life,  ever 
hearken  to  the  applause  that  thun- 
dered round  the  Personators  of  his 
ahy  images?  Yagne  children  of  the 
most  transient  of  th^  iarts,  fleet 
shadows  on  mnnhig  waters,  though 
thrown  down  from  the  steadfast  stan, 
were  ye  not  happier  than  we  who 
live  in  the  Beal  ?  How  stranoe  yon 
must  fM  hi  the  great  chncuit  that  ye 
now  take  through  eternity!  No 
prompt-books,  no  lamps,  no  acting 
Congreve  and  Shakspeare  there  1  For 
what  puts  in  the  skies  have  yaw 
studies  on  the  earth  fitted  yon? 
Yonr  ultimate  destinies  are  rtry 
pnasling.  Hail  to  yonr  efllgies,  and 
pass  we  on  I 
There,  too,  9  the  whitewashed 
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walls,  were  admitted  the  portraits  of 
nider  rivals  in  the  arena  of  fame — jet 
they,  too,  had  known  an  applaose 
warmer  than  his  uge  gave  to  Shak- 
speare ;  the  champions  of  the  ring — 
Cribb,  andMolyiienx,  andDntchSam. 
Interspersed  with  these  was  an  old 
print  of  Newmarket  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  and  sundry  en- 
gravings from  Hogarth.  Bot  poets, 
oh !  they  were  there  too :  poets  wtio 
miffht  be  supposed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  good  fellows  to  be  at 
home  with  such  companions.  Shak- 
speare,  of  course,  with  his  placid 
forehead  ;  Ben  Jonson,  with  his 
heavy  scowl ;  Bums  and  Byron  cheek 
by  jowl.  But  the  strangest  of  all 
these  heterogeneous  specimens  of 
graphic  art  was  a  full-length  print  of 
William  Pitt !— William  Pitt,  the 
austere  and  imperious.  What  the 
deuce  did  he  do  there  amongst  prize- 
fighters, and  actors,  and  poets?  It 
seemed  an  insult  to  his  grand  memory. 
Nevertheless  there  he  was,  very 
erect,  and  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
disgust  in  his  upturned  nostrils.  The 
portraits  on  the  sordid  walls  were 
very  like  the  crambo  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men — very  like  the  motley 
pictures  of  the  Famous  hnng  up  in 
your  parlour,  O  my  Public  I  Actors 
and  prize-fighters,  poets  and  states- 
men, all  without  congmity  and  fitness, 
all  whom  you  have  been  to  see  or  to 
bear  for  a  moment,  and  whose  names 
have  stared  out  in  your  newspapers, 
O  my  Public ! 

And  the  compan v  ?  Indescribable ! 
Comedians,  from  small  theatres,  out 
of  employ  ;  pale  haggard  -  looking 
boys,  probably  the  sons  of  worthy 
traders,  tr>-in((  their  best  to  break 
their  fathers*  hearts ;  here  and  there 
the  marked  features  of  a  Jew.  Now 
and  then  you  might  see  the  cnrions 
pnzsled  face  of  some  greenhorn  about 
town,  or  perhaps  a  Cantab ;  and  men 
of  grave  ajro,  and  greyhaired,  were 
there,  and  amongst  them  a  wondrous 
proportion  of  carbnncle<l  faces  and 
bottle  noses.  And  when  John  Buriey 
entered,  there  was  a  shout  that  made 
William  Pitt  shake  in  his  frame.  Such 
stamping  and  hallooing,  and  such 
horrahs  for  ^*  Burly  John.'*  And  the 
gentleman  who  had  filled  the  great 
high  leathern  ch.iir  in  his  absence 
gave  it  up   to  Jote    Barley;   and 


Leonard,  with  his  gfave  observant 
eye,  and  lip  half  sad  and  half  scorn- 
fnl,  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  hia 
introducer.  There  was  a  nameless 
expectant  stir  through  the  assembly, 
as  there  is  in  the  pit  of  the  opera 
when  some  great  singer  advances  to 
the  lamps,  and  begins  *^Z>i  tcmti 
paipiti,^^  Time  flies.  Look  at  the 
Dutch  clock  over  the  door.  Half- 
an-hour!  John  Bnrley  begins  to 
warm.  A  yet  quicker  light  begins 
to  break  firom  his  eye ;  his  voice  has 
a  mellow  luscious  roll  in  it. 

^*  He  will  be  grand  to-night,** 
whispered  a  thin  man,  who  looked 
like  a  tailor,  seated  on  the  other  side 
of  Leonard. 

Time  flies — an  hour !  Look  again 
at  the  Dutch  clock.  John  Buriey  t« 
grand,  he  is  in  his  zenith,  at  his 
culminating  point.  What  magnificent 
drollery! — what  luxuriant  humour  I 
How  the  Rabelais  shakes  in  his  easy 
chair!  Under  the  rush  and  the  roar 
of  this  fun,  (what  word  else  shall 
describe  it,)  the  man's  intellect  is  as 
clear  as  a  gold  sand  under  a  river. 
Such  wit  and  such  truth,  and,  at 
times,  such  a  flood  of  quick  eloquence. 
All  now  are  listeners,  silent,  save 
in  applause.  And  Leonard  listened 
too.  Not,  as  he  would  some  nights 
ago,  in  innocent  unquestioning  delight. 
No ;  his  mind  has  passed  through  great 
sorrow,  great  passion,  and  it  comes 
out  unsettled,  inquiring,  eager,  brood- 
ing over  joy  itself  as  over  a  problem. 
And  the  drink  circulates,  and  faces 
change ;  au<l  there  are  gabbling  and 
babbling ;  and  Burley*s  head  sinks  in 
his  bosom,  and  he  is  silent.  And 
up  starts  a  wild,  dissolute  baccha- 
nalian glee  fbr  seven  voices.  And 
the  smoke- reek  grows  denser  and 
thicker,  and  the  gas-light  looks  dizzy 
through  the  haze.  And  John  Barley *8 
eyes  reel. 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock. 
Two  hours  have  gone.  John  Buriey 
has  broken  out  again  from  his  silence, 
his  voice  thick  and  husky,  and  his 
laugh  cracke<l ;  and  he  talks,  O  ye 
gods!  such  rubbish  and  ribaldry;  and 
the  listeners  roar  aloud,  and  think  it 
finer  than  before.  And  Leonard, 
who  had  hitherto  been  measuring  him- 
self, in  his  mind,  against  the  giant, 
and  saving  inly,  ^^  Ho  soars  out  of  my 
reach,*^  finds  the  giant  shrink  smaller 
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and  smaller,  and  saith  to  himself, 
*'  He  is  but  of  man's  common  standard, 
after  all  1 '' 

Look  again  at  the  Dutch  clock. 
Three  hours  have  passed.  Is  John 
Barley  now  of  man's  common  stan- 
dard? Man  himself  seems  to  have 
vanished  from  the  scene:  his  sonl 
stolen  from  him,  his  form  gone  away 
with  the  fames  of  the  smoke,  and  the 
nanseoas  steam  from  that  fiery  bowl. 
And  Leonard  looked  round,  and  saw 
bat  the  swine  of  Circe — some  on 
the  floor,  some  staggering  against  the 
walls,  some  hugging  each  other  on 
the  tables,  some  fighting,  some  bawl- 
ing, some  weeping.  The  divine  spark 
had  fled  from  the  human  face;  the 
beast  is  everywhere  growing  more 
and  more  out  of  the  thing  that  had 
been  Man.    And  John  Barley,  still 


unconquered,  but  clean  lost  to  his 
senses,  fancies  himself  a  preacher,  and 
drawls  forth  the  most  lugubrioos 
sermon  upon  the  brevity  of  life  that 
mortal  ever  heard,  accompanied  with 
anctuous  sobs ;  and  now  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  balderdash,  gleams  ont  a 
gorgeous  sentence,  that  Jeremy  Tayloc 
might  have  envied;  drivelling  away 
again  into  a  cadence  below  the  rhetorio 
of  a  Muggletonian«  And  the  waiters 
choked  up  the  doorway,  listening  and 
laughing,  and  prepared  to  call  cabs 
and  coaches ;  and  suddenly  some  one 
tamed  off  the  gas-light,  and  all  was 
dark  as  pitch — howls  and  laughter,  as 
of  the  damned,  ringing  through  the 
Pandemonium.  Oat  from  the  black 
atmosphere  stept  the  boy-poet;  and 
the  still  stars  rushed  on  his  sight,  as 
they  looked  over  the  grimy  roof-tops. 
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Well,  Leonard,  this  is  the  first  time 
thou  hast  shown  that  thou  hast  in  thee 
the  iron  out  of  which  true  manhood  is 
forged  and  shaped.  Thou  hast  the 
power  to  resist.  Forth,  nnebriate,  un- 
polluted, he  came  from  the  orgy,  as  yon 
star  above  him  came  from  the  cload. 

He  had  a  latch-key  to  his  lodging. 
He  let  himself  in,  and  walked  noise- 
lessly up  the  creaking  wooden  stair.  It 
was  dawn.  He  passed  on  to  his  win- 
dow, and  threw  it  open.  The  green 
elm-tree  from  the  carpenter's  yard 
looked  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  rooted  in 
solitudes,  leagues  away  from  the  smoke 
of  Babylon. 

"Nature,  Nature!"  murmured  Leo- 
nard, "I  hear  thy  voice  now.  This  stills 
— this  strengthens.  But  the  struggle 
is  very  dread.  Here,  despair  of  life — 
there,  faith  in  life.  Nature  thinks  of 
neither,  and  lives  serenely  on." 

By-and-by  a  bird  slid  softly  firom 
the  heart  of  the  tree,  and  dropped  on 
the  ground  below  out  of  sight.  But 
Leonard  heard  its  carol.  It  awoke  its 
companions — wings  began  to  glance 
in  the  air,  and  the  clouds  grew  red 
towards  the  east. 

Leonard  sighed  and  left  the  window. 
On  the  table,  near  Helen's  rose-tree, 
which  he  bent  over  wistfullv,  lav  a 
letter.  He  had  not  observed  it  be- 
fore. It  was  in  Helen's  hand.  He 
took  it  to  the  liffht,  and  read  it  by  the 
pore  healthful  gleams  of  mom : — 


"  Oh  my  dear  brother  Leonard, 
will  this  find  yon  well,  and  (more 
happy  I  dare  not  say,  bat)  less  sad 
than  when  we  parted?  I  write  kneel- 
ing, so  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
wrote  and  prayed  at  the  same  time. 
You  may  come  and  see  me  to-morrow 
evenmg,  Leonard.  Do  come,  do — we 
shall  walk  together  in  this  pretty  gar« 
den ;  and  there  is  an  arbour  all  covered 
with  jessamine  and  honeysuckle,  firom 
w^ich  we  can  look  down  on  London. 
I  have  looked  fh)m  it  so  many  times 
— so  many-ltrying  if  I  can  guess  thd 
roofs  in  our  poor  little  street,  and  £ui- 
eying  that  I  do  see  the  dear  elm- tree. 

"  Miss  Starke  is  very  kind  to  me ; 
and  I  think,  after  I  have  seen  ^on, 
that  I  shall  be  h^py  here—that  is,  if 
you  are  happy. 

*^  Yoor  own  gratefU  sister, 

*•  hrj  Lodg*.*' 

^^  P.S.— Anv  one  will  direct  you  to 
our  house ;  it  lies  to  the  left,  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  a  little  way  down  a 
lane  that  is  overhung  on  one  side  with 
chestnut  trees  and  liiies.  I  shall  be 
watchhug  for  you  at  the  gate." 

Leonard's  brow  seined,  he  looked 
again  like  his  former  self.  Up  from 
the  dark  sea  at  his  heart  smiled  the 
meek  fiue  of  a  child,  and  the  wafet 
lay  still  as  nt  J|p|i,pharm  of  a  spirit 
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**  And  what  is  Mr  Bnrley,  and  what 
has  he  written?"  asked  Leonard  of  Mr 
Prickett  when  ho  retomed  to  the 
shop. 

Let  Ds  reply  to  that  question  in  onr 
own  words,  for  we  know  more  about 
Mr  Bnrley  than  Mr  Prickett  does. 

John  Bnrley  was  the  only  son  of  a 
poor  clergyman,  in  a  yillaffe  near 
fealing,  who  had  scraped,  and  saved, 
and  pinched,  to  send  his  son  to  an 
excellent  provincial  school  in  a  nor- 
thern county,  and  thence  to  college. 
At  the  latter,  during  his  first  year, 
young  Bnrley  was  remarked  by  the 
undergraduates  for  his  thick  shoes 
and  coarse  linen,  and  remarkable  to 
the  authorities  for  his  assiduity  and 
leaminff.  The  highest  hopes  were 
entertained  of  him  by  the  tutors  and 
examiners.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Moond  Tear  hia  high  animal  spirits, 
before  kept  dowB  by  study,  broke 
out.  Reading  had  become  easy  to 
him.  He  knocked  off  his  tasks  with 
a  facile  stroke,  as  it  were.  He  gave 
up  his  leisure  hours  to  symposia  by 
no  means  Socratical.  He  fell  into  an 
idle  hard-drinking  set.  He  got  into 
all  kinds  of  scrapes.  The  authorities 
were  at  first  kind  and  forbearing  .in 
their  admonitions,  for  they  respected 
bis  abUities,  and  still  hoped  he  might 
become  an  honour  to  the  uniyersity. 
But  at  last  he  went  drunk  into  a 
formal  examination,  and  sent  in 
papers,  after  the  manner  of  Aris- 
tophanes, containing  capital  Sokes 
upon  the  Dons  and  Big- wigs  them- 
selves. The  offence  was  the  greater, 
and  seemed  the  more  premeditated, 
for  being  clothed  in  Greek.  John 
Burley  was  expelled.  He  went  home 
to  his  fathers  a  miserable  man, 
for,  with  all  his  foUies,  he  had  a  good 
heart  Removed  from  ill  example, 
his  life  for  a  year  was  blameless.  Ho 
got  admitted  as  usher  into  the  school 
m  which  he  had  received  instruction 
as  a  pupil.  Tills  school  was  In  a 
large  town.  John  Bnrley  became 
member  of  a  club  formed  among  the 
tradesmen,  and  spent  three  evenings 
a-week  there.  Ills  astonishing  con- 
vivial and  conversational  powers  be- 
gan to  declare  themidfes.    He  grew 


the  oracle  of  the  club ;  and,  from  being 
the  most  sober  peaceful  assembly  in 
which  grave  fathers  of  a  family  ever 
smoked  a  pipe  or  sipped  a  glass,  it 
grew  under  Mr  Bnrley^s  auspices  the 
parent  of  revels  as  frolicking  and 
frantic  as  those  out  of  which  the  old 
Greek  Goat  Song  ever  tipsily  rose. 
This  would  not  do.  There  was  a 
great  riot  in  the  streets  one  night,  and 
the  next  morning  the  usher  was  dis- 
missed. Fortunately  for  John  Burley*s 
conscience,  his  father  had  died  before 
this  happened — died  believing  in  the 
reform  of  his  son.  During  his  usher- 
ship,  Mr  Burley  had  scraped  acquain- 
tance with  the  editor  of  the  county 
newspaper,  and  given  him  some  capi- 
tal political  articles ;  for  Burley 
was,  like  Parr  and  Person,  a  notable 
politician.  The  editor  furnished  him 
with  letters  to  the  journalists  in  Lon- 
don, and  John  came  to  the  metropolis 
and  got  employed  on  a  very  respect- 
able newspaper.  At  college  he  had 
known  Audley  Eeerton,  though  but 
slightljr:  that  gentleman  was  then  Just 
rising  into  repute  in  Parliament.  Bur- 
lev  sympathised  with  some  question  on 
which  Audley  had  distinguished  him- 
self, and  wrote  a  very  good  article 
thereon  —  an  article  so  good  thai 
Egerton  inquired  into  the  authorship, 
found  out  Buriey,  and  resolved  in  his 
own  mind  to  provide  for  him  when- 
ever he  himself  came  into  office.  But 
Burley  was  a  man  whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  provide  for.  He  soon  lost 
his  connection  with  the  newspaper. 
First,  he  was  so  irregular  that  he 
could  never  be  depended  upon.  Se- 
condly, he  had  strange  honest  eccen- 
tric twists  of  thinking,  that  could 
coalesce  with  the  thoughts  of  no  party 
in  the  long  run.  An  article  of  his. 
inadvertently  admitted,  had  horrified 
all  the  proprietors,  staff,  and  readers 
of  the  paper.  It  was  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  principles  the  paper 
advocatctl,  and  compared  its  pet  poli- 
tician to  Catiline.  Then  John  Burley 
shut  himself  up  and  wrote  books.  He 
wrote  two  or  three  books,  very  clever, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  popular  taste — 
abstract  and  learned,  full  of  whims 
that  were  caviare  to  the  multitude^ 
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«nd  larded  with  Greek.     Neverthe- 
less they  obtained  for  him  a  little 
money,    and    among    literary    men 
some    reputation.        Now     And  ley 
Egerton  came  into  power,  and  got 
him,  though  with  great  difficulty — for 
there  were  many  prejudices  against 
this  scampish  harum-scarum  son  of 
the  Muses  —  a   place   in    a   public 
office.    He  kept  it  about  a  month, 
and    then    voluntarily   resigned   it. 
*'  My  crust  of  bread  and  liberty ! " 
quoth  John  Burley,  and  he  vanished 
into  a  garret.    From  that  time  to 'the 
present  he  lived — Heaven  knows  how. 
Literature  is  a  business,  like  every- 
thing else ;  John  Burley  grew  more 
and  more  incapable  of  business.  *^  He 
could  not  do   task- work,**  he  said; 
he  wrote   when    the    whim    seized 
him,  or  when  the  last  penny  was  in 
his  pouch,  or  when  he  was  actually 
in  the  spunging-house  or  the  Fleet — 
migrations  which  occurred  to  him,  on 
an  average,  twice  a-year.    He  could 
generally  sell  what  he  had  positively 
written,  but  no  one  would  engage 
him    beforehand.       Magazines    and 
other  periodicals  were  very  glad  to 
have  his  articles,  on  the  condition 
that  they  were  anonymous ;  and  his 
style  was  not  necessarily  detected, 
for  he  could  vary  it  with  the  facility 
of  a  practised  pen.    Audley  Egerton 
continued  his  best  supporter,  for  there 
were  certain  questions  on  which  no 
one  wrote  with  such  force  as  John 
Burley — questions  connected  with  the 
metaphysics  of  politics,  such  as  law 
reform  and  economical  science.    And 
Audley  Egerton  was  the  only  man 
John  Burley  put  himself  out  of  the 
way  to  serve,  and  for  whom  he  would 
give  up  a  drinking  bout  and  do  Uuk- 
work ;  for  John  Burley  was  grateful 
by  nature,  and  he  felt  that  Egerton 
had  really  tried  to  befriend  him.    In- 
•deed,  it  was  true,  as  he  had  stated  to 
Leonard  by  the  Brent,  that,  even 
after  he  had  resigned  his  desk  in  the 
London  office,  he  had  had  the  offer  of 
an  appointment  in  Jamaica,  and  a 
place  in  India  from    the   Minister. 
But  probably  there  were  other  charms 
then  than  those  exercised  by  the  one- 
eyed  perch  that  kept  him    to   the 
neighbourhood  of  London.    With  ail 
his  grave  faults  of  character  and  con- 
duct, John  Burley  was  not  without 
the  fine  qualities  of  a  large  nature. 


He  was  most  resolutely  his  own 
enemy,  it  is  true,  but  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  one  else*s.  Even 
when  he  criticised  some  more  fortu- 
nate writer,  he  was  good-humoured 
in  his  very  satire:  he  had  no  bile, 
no  envy.  And  as  for  freedom  from 
malignant  personalities,  he  might 
have  been  a  model  to  all  critics.  I 
must  except  politics,  however,  for  in 
these  he  could  be  rabid  and  savage. 
He  had  a  passion  for  independence, 
which,  though  pushed  to  excess,  was 
not  without  grandeur.  No  lick- 
platter,  no  parasite,  no  toadeater,  no 
literary    beggar,    no    hunter    after 

Eatronage  ana  subscriptions ;  even  in 
is  dealings  with  Audley  E^rton,  he 
insisted  on  naming  the  pnce  for  his 
labours.  He  took  a  price,  because,  as 
the  papers  required  by  Audley  de- 
manded much  reading  and  detail, 
which  was  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  he 
considered  himself  entitled  fairly  to 
something  more  than  the  editor  of  the 
journal,  wherein  the  papers  appeared, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving.  But  he 
assessed  this  extra  pnce  himself,  and 
as  he  would  have  done  to  a  bookseller. 
And  when  in  debt  and  in  prison, 
though  he  knew  a  line  to  iSgerton 
would  have  extricated  him,  he  never 
wrote  that  line.  He  would  depend 
alone  on  his  pen— dipped  it  hastilr  in 
the  ink,  and  scrawled  himself  free. 
The  most  debased  point  about  him 
was  certainly  the  incorrigible  vice  of 
drinking,  and  with  it  the  usual  con- 
comitant of  that  vice — the  love  of  low 
company.  To  be  King  of  the  Bohe- 
mians—to dazzle  by  his  wild  humour, 
and  sometimes  to  exalt  by  his  fancifbl 
eloquence,  the  mde  gross  natures  that 
gathered  round  him  —  this  was  a 
royalty  that  repaid  him  for  all  sacri- 
fice of  solid  dignity;  a  foolscap 
crown  that  he  would  not  have  changed 
for  an  emperor*s  diadem.  Indeed,  to 
appreciate  rightly  the  talents  of  Jol 
Burley,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  1 
talk  on  such  occasions.  As  a  wri 
after  all,  he  i  on)*'  <»j  '•  '  » 
of  unequal  d      iory  «8 

a  talker,  in  1      rwn  >v      n^y,  L«  ? 
original  and  And 

of  talk  is  ouo  v&  daiii 

g^lfts  a  man  can  iwobumi  < 

sake — ^the  applause  is  so 
and  gained   with   so   UUw  « 
Lower,  and  lower,  and  lower  hat 
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John  Barlej,  not  only  in  the  opinion 
of  all  who  knew  his  name,  bnt  in  the 
habitual  exercise  of  his  talents.  And 
this  seemed  wilfally — from  choice. 
He  wonJd  write  for  some  unstamped 
Jonrnal  of  the  populace,  out  of  the 
|mUc  of  the  law,  for  pence,  when  he 
oonld  hare  got  pounds  from  journals 
of  high  repute.  He  was  very  fond  of 
flcribbling  off  penny  ballads,  and  then 
standing  in  the  street  to  hear  them 
muig.  He  actually  onoe  made  himself 
the  poet  of  an  advertising  tailor,  and 
enjoyed  it  excessively.  But  that  did 
aot  last  long,  for  John  Buriey  was  a 
Pittite — not  a  Tor}',  he  used  to  say, 
bnt  a  Pittite.  And  if  you  had  heard 
him  talk  of  Pitt,  you  would  never 
have  known  what  to  make  of  that 
great  statesman.  He  treated  him 
aa  the  German  commentators  do 
Shakspeare,  and  invested  him  with 
all  iniaginary  meanings  and  objects, 
that  would  have  turned  the  grand 
practical  man  into  a  sybil.  Well,  he 
was  a  Pittite ;  the  tailor  a  fanatic  for 
Thelwall  and  Cobbctt.  Mr  Buriey 
wrote  a  poom,  wherein  Britannia 
Appeared  to  the  tailor,  complimented 
him  highly  on  the  art  be  exhibited 
in  adorning  the  persons  of  her  sons ; 
and,  bestowing  upon  him  a  gigantic 
mantle,  said  that  be,  and  he  alone, 
might  be  enabled  to  fit  it  to  the 
shoulders  of  living  men.  The  rost  of 
the  (>oem  was  occupied  in  Mr  Snipes 
nnavailing  attempts  to  adjnst  this 
mantle  to  the  eminent  politicians  of 
the  day,  when,  just  as  he  had  sunk 
down  in  despair,  Britannia  reappeared 
to  him,  and  consoled  him  with  the 
information  that  he  had  done  all 
mortal  man  could  do,  and  that  she 
had  only  desired  to  convince  pigmies 
that  no  human  art  could  adjust  to 
tkeir  proportions  the  mantle  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  Sic  Hur  ad  astra.  She 
went  l>ack  to  the  stars,  mantle  and 
all.  Mr  Snip  wa^  ex^eedinj^ly  indig- 
nant at  X\i\A  allegorical  effusion,  and 
with  wrathful  shears  cut  the  tie  be- 
tween himself  and  his  poet. 


Thos,  then,  the  render  has,  we 
tmst,  a  pretty  good  idea  of  John 
Bnrley — a  specimen  of  his  genus,  not 
very  common  in  any  age,  and 
now  happily  almost  extinct,  since 
authors  of  all  degrees  share  in  the 
general  improvement  in  order,  eco* 
nomy,  and  sober  decorum,  which  has 
obtained  in  the  national  manners. 
Mr  Prickett,  though  entering  into 
less  historical  detail  than  we  have 
done,  conveyed  to  Leonard  a  tolerably 
accurate  notion  of  the  man,  represent^ 
ing  him  as  a  person  of  great  powers 
and  learning,  who  had  thoroughly 
thrown  himself  away. 

Leonard  did  not,  however,  see  how 
much  Mr  Buriey  himself  was  to  be 
blamed  for  his  waste  of  life ;  he  conld 
not  conceive  a  man  of  genius  volun- 
tarily seating  himself  at  the  loweeC 
step  in  the  social  ladder.  He  rather 
supposed  he  had  been  thrust  down 
there  by  Necessity. 

And  whon  Mr  Prickett,  concluding, 
said,  ''  Well,  I  should  think  Buriey 
would  cure  you  of  the  desire  to  be  an 
author  even  more  than  Chatterton,** 
the  young  man  answered  gloomily, 
"  Perhaps,"  and  turned  to  the  book- 
shelves. 

With  Mr  Prickett's  consent,  Leo- 
nard was  released  earlier  than  nsual 
from  his  task,  and  a  little  before  sunset 
he  took  his  way  to  Highgate.  He  was 
fortunately  directed  to  take  the  new 
road  by  the  Regent*s  Park,  and  so  on 
through  a  very  green  and  smiling 
country.  The  walk,  the  freshness  of 
the  air,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and, 
above  all,  when  he  had  got  half-way, 
the  solitude  of  the  road,  ser^'ed  to  rouse 
him  from  his  stem  and  sombre  medi- 
tations. And  when  he  came  into  the 
lane  overhung  with  chestnut  trees, 
and  suddenly  cau;;ht  sight  of  Helenas 
watchful  and  then  brightening  face, 
as  she  stoo<l  by  the  wicket,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  cool  murmurous  boughs, 
the  blood  rushed  gaily  through  his 
veins,  and  his  heart  beat  loud  and 
gratefully. 
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She  drew  him  into  the  garden  with 
each  true  childlike  joy ! 

Now  behold  them  seated  in  the 
•rbonr— a  perfect  bower  of  sweets  and 


blossoms  ;  the  wilderness  of  roof-tops 
and  spires  stretching  below,  broad  and 
far :  Ixindon  seen  dim  and  silent,  as 
in  a  dream. 


1S6I.]          JUjf  Novel!  or,  VanOiu  m  &>gIiA  L^k.—PaH  XII.  10S 

Sb«  took  hU  htt  &om  his  browi  sbe  wu  long  before  she  conld  (^Bf 

gentlj,  and  looked  him  in  (he  face  the  commAnd  aamxed  to  it.   But,  br 

with  teftrful  penotratiDg  eyes.  little  ind  little,  wordi  «ame  to  botll 

Shedidnot  aaj,  "You  are  changed."  more  frankly.      And  then  he  told  her 

She  said,  "Wlij,  why  did  Jleaveyon?"  thesadtaleof  Chatterton,  and  waited, 

sod  tbea  tnrned  away.  anxious  to  bear  her  commeota. 

"  Never  mind  me,  Helen.     I  am  "  Well,"  he  aaid,  Beeing  that  she 

man,   and    rodelj  boni  —  speak   of  remained  ailcBt,  "  bow  can  /  bopcL 

fooraelf.   This  lady  is  kind  to  yon,  when  tbis  mighty  genius  labonradanq 

tben?"  despaired?    What  did  he  want,  save 

"Doea  she  not  let  me  see  yonf  binh  and  fortnne,  and  friends,  and 

Ohiverykind — and  look  here."  bnmaa  joetice." 

Helen  pointed  to  fmt«  and  cakes  "  Did  be  pray  to  God?"  said  Hden, 

nt  oDt  on  the  table.      "  A  feast,  drying  her  tean. 

brother."  Anin  Leonard  was  startled.     In 

And  she  began  to  press  her  hosiu-  readmg  the  life  of  Gfaatterton,  be  had 
tatity  with  pretty  winning  ways,  more  not  macb  noted  the  scepticism,  as- 
playful  than  was  uanal  to  her,  and  snmed  or  real,  of  the  ill-fated  aspber 
talking  very  fast,  and  with  forced  bat  to  earthly  immortality.  At  Helen's 
silvery  langhter.  question,  that  scepticism  struck  him 

By  degrees  she  stole  him  ftnm  hu      fnrr.ihlv- 

gloom  and  reserve  ;  and 
conld  not  reveal  to  her 
bis  bitterest  sorrow,  he  01 
had  snOered  much.  H 
have  owned  that  to  an 
being.  And  then,  qoickly 
this  brief  coDfessiOD,  wii 

amnse  her  by  speaking 
acquBintSDce  with  the 
Bat  when  he  spoke  of  tl 
a  kind  of  relnctant  admir 
with  compassionate  yet 
tcrest,  and  drew  a  grotc 
gubdaed  sketch  of  the  v 
which  he  had  been  spec 
grew  alanned  and  grave. 
"  Oh,  brother,  do  n 
again— ^  not  see  more 

"Bad I — no!  Hopeless  1 
he  has  stooped  to  sti 
oblivion ;— butyoa  cann< 
these  things,  my  pretty  ] 

"  Yes  1  do,  Leonard. 
diSerence  between  bein 
bad  ?  The  good  do  not  ; 
tations,  and  the  bad  do.' 

The  definition  was  so  f 
wise  that  Leonard  was 
with  it  than  lie  might  b 
the  most  elaborate  serm< 
Dale. 

"  I  have  often  mnrmn 
since  I  lost  yon,  '  Helen 
angel ;' — say  on.  For  my 
to  myself,  and  while  yoi 
seems  to  dawn  on  it. 

This  praise  so  conf^ 
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ropUon  to  themes  of  graver  interest, 
owned  with  seif^reproach  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  do  so.  Should  he  not  write 
now  to  order  the  box  to  be  sent  to  her 
at  Miss  Surke's. 

**  No ;  let  it  be  sent  to  yon.  Take 
care  of  it.  I  should  like  to  know  that 
something  of  mine  is  with  yon ;  and 
perhaps  1  may  not  stay  here  long/* 

**  Not  stay,  here  ?  That  yon  mnst, 
nty  dear  Helen — at  least  as  long  as 
liiss  Starke  will  keep  yon,  and  is 
kind.  By- and- by  (added  Leonard, 
with  something  of  his  former  sangnine 
tone)  I  may  yet  make  my  way,  and 
<we  shall  have  our  cottage  to  oar- 


selves.  Bat— Oh  Helen!— I  fbigot 
— ^you  wonnded  me;  yon  left  yonr 
money  with  me.  I  only  foand  it  in  my 
drawers  the  other  day.  Fie ! — ^I  have 
bronght  it  back." 

*^  It  was  not  mine — it  is  yonrs.  We 
were  to  share  together — ^yoa  paid  all ; 
and  bow  can  I  want  it  here,  too?" 

Bat  Leonard  was  obstinate ;  and  as 
Helen  monmfally  received  back  all 
that  of  fortune  her  father  had  be- 
queathed to  her,  a  tali  female  figure 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  arbour, 
and  said,  in  a  voice  that  scattered  all 
sentiment  to  the  winds  — "Young 
man,  it  is  time  to  go." 


CHAPTBa  XXT. 


''  Already  1"  said  Hden,  with  fal- 
tering accents,  as  she  crept  to  Miss 
6tarke*s  side  while  Leonard  rose  and 
tewed.  "  I  am  very  grateful  to  yon, 
madam,"  said  he,  with  the  grace  that 
•comes  from  all  refinement  of  idea, 
-**  for  allowing  me  to  see  Miss  Helen. 
Do  not  let  me  abose  your  kindness." 
Miss  Starke  seemed  struck  with  his 
look  and  manner,  and  made  a  stiff 
half  curtsey. 

A  form  more  rigid  than  Miss  Starke*s 
it  was  hard  to  conceive.  She  was  like 
the  grim  white  woman  in  the  nursery 
ballads.  Yet,  apparently,  there  was 
a  good  nature  in  allowing  the  stranger 
to  enter  her  trim  garden,  and  provid- 
ing for  him  and  her  little  charge  those 
fruits  and  cakes,  which  bdied  her  as- 
pect. "  May  I  go  with  him  to  the 
gate  ?  "  whisper^  Helen,  as  Leonard 
bad  already  passed  up  the  path. 

"You  may,  chilcf;  but  do  not 
Joiter.  And  then  come  back,  and 
lock  up  the  cakes  and  cherries,  or 
Patty  will  get  at  them." 

Helen  ran  after  Leonard. 

"  Write  to  me,  brother— write  to 


me;  and  do  not,  do  not  be  friends  with 
this  man,  who  took  you  to  that  wicked, 
wicked  place." 

"  Oh,  Helen,  I  go  from  you  strong 
enough  to  brave  worse  dangers  than 
that,"  said  Leonard  almost  gaily. 

They  kissed  each  other  at  the  little 
wicket  gate,  and  parted. 

Leonard  walked  home  under  the 
summer  moonliffht,  and  on  entering 
his  chamber,  lo<»ed  first  at  his  roae- 
tree.  The  leaves  of  yesterday^s  flowers 
lay  strewn  round  it ;  but  the  tree  had 
put  forth  new  buds. 

"Nature  ever  restores,"  said  the 
young  man.  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  Mded,  "  Is  it  that  Nature  is  very 
patient?" 

His  sleep  that  night  was  not  broken 
by  the  fearful  dreams  he  had  lately 
known.  He  rose  refreshed,  and  went 
his  way  to  his  day's  work—not  stealing 
along  the  less  crowded  paths,  but, 
with  a  firm  step,  through  the  throng 
of  men.  Be  bold,  adventurer — thou 
hast  more  to  suffer !  Wilt  thou  sink  ? 
I  look  into  thy  heart,  and  I  cannot 
answer. 


1«51.] 
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PARIS  IN  1851. 


The  celebrated  Laarence  Sterne  was 
provoked  to  a  journey,  which  extended 
from  France  to  Italy,  and  might  have 
extended  to  the  circamnavigation  of 
the  world,  by  the  snappish  remark  of 
a  travelled  coxcomb. 

**  They  order  this  matter  better  in 
France,**  said  Sterne. 

*^  *'  Yon  have  been  in  France,*  said 
my  gentleman,  taming  quick  upon 
me,  with  the  most  civil  triumph  in  the 
worid. 

*^  *  Strange,'  said  I,  debating  the 
matter  with  myself,  Uhat  one-and- 
twenty  miles*  sailing — for  *tis  abso- 
lutely no  further  from  Dover  to  Calais 
— should  give  a  man  those  rights.  1*11 
look  into  them.*  So,  giving  np  the 
argument,  I  went  straight  to  my  lodg- 
ings, put  up  half-a-dozen  shirts,**  <Sx. 

So,  Sterne  was  provoked  into  cross- 
ing the  Channel. 

The  difference  between  1762,  when 
Sterne  performed  this  feat^  and  1851, 
is  prodigious  in  point  of  travelling 
facilities,  but  is  tolerably  near  in  point 
of  provocation.  *'  Yon  have  been  in 
France,**  is  still  a  quiet  insult,  not  to 
be  endured  by  any  man  capable  of 
steaming  down  the  Thames ;  with  the 
addition  that  a  thousand  might  use  the 
taunt  now,  for  one  that  used  it  then. 
In  the  days  of  our  fathers  a  voyage 
to  France  was  what  a  trip  np  the 
Mediterranean  is  now ;  a  thing  to  be 
seriously  considered,  carefully  pro- 
vided for,  a  matter  of  cost,  and  an 
affair  of  consultation  with  the  elder 
branches  of  the  family.  The  lawyer 
was  sometimes  called  into  the  family 
council ;  and  the  making  of  a  will  was 
considered  a  becoming  preliminary. 
Men  of  ten  thousand  a-year  were  re- 
garded as  the  only  class  entitled  bjr 
their  station  in  society  to  travel, 
which  adventure  was  not  to  be  under- 
taken by  any  heir  to  an  estate  under 
twenty,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
a  tutor,  generally  a  fellow  of  a  college, 
who  know  no  more  of  life  than  Simeon 
Sty li tea ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  his 
having  stood  apart  from  all  mankind 
for  the  last  fiftv  years  of  his  existence, 
and  perhaps  also  for  his  lookinff  down 
from  his  pillar  on  all  who  looked  np  to 
him. 


The  rest  of  the  travelled  world  was 
made  up  of  Dutch  smugglers,  French 
spies,  English  milliners,  who  travelled 
to  purloin  the  fashions  of  Paris ;  and' 
kings*  messengers  carrying  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  managers  of 
the  opera  and  the  dansetues  of  Europe. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  The 
multitude  visit  Paris  once  a-year  as 
regularly  as  the  cholera.  Twelve 
hours  from  London  drop  them  in 
Paris,  twenty-four  carry  them  to  the 
Alps,  and  there  the  course  lies  before 
them,  whether  to  Rome  or  Constanti- 
nople, Cairo  or  the  Kremlin,  the 
Euxine  or  Egypt,  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandel  or  the  world*s  end.  Pnck*8 
offer  to  *^  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
in  forty  minutes  **  is  thus  beaten 
out  of  the  field,  and  a  whisper  may 
be  carried  to  the  antipodes  in  the  time 
that  it  takes  the  postman  to  knock  at 
the  door. 

Another  facility  of  English  modem 
travel  is  the  change  of  the  old  intoler- 
able system  of  passports ;  once  an 
affair  of  running  about  to  all  the  am- 
bassadors in  the  red  book,  and  their 
secretaries,  who  handed  the  applicant 
over  to  their  clerks,  who  sent  them  to 
the  consul,  who  consigned  them  to 
the  vice-consul,  who,  having  nobody 
else  to  send  them  to  for  their  consign^ 
ation^  perhaps  granted  the  permission 
to  pass  the  Channel.  And  this  oper- 
ation implied  a  tor  at  every  step.  The 
passport  from  the  foreign  office  was 
£2,  7s.,  and  required  as  much  attend- 
ance, levying,  and  '*  previous  inqnirv** 
into  characteri J  as  a  commission  in  the 
Dragoons. 

But  all  those  fooleries  are  at  end,  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned.  The  fo- 
reign office  now  charges  only  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  French 
consul  simply  five — the  most  conve- 
nient of  all.  For  those  five  B^<Ui 
he  gives  you  the  right  to 
with  all  the  fri^  o       U        r 

trifled  with        ,  i 
Yon  may  go  tu  j         tiuivui      c 
nntes*  pause  at        ■      at  Lvi 
Boologne.    You  j     d       fear<" 
gendarme  before  ><       «:      in 
yon  dispense  with  au  i 
where  you  will  in  thb     \^»%j 
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Graces ;"  and,  best  of  all,  on  jonr  re- 
turn, von  are  not  compelled  to  go 
from  the  British  ambassador  to  the 
French,  to  oscillate  for  half  a  day  be- 
tween them,  then  to  walk  through  the 
miserable  dens  of  the  passport-office, 
as  in  the  old  time,  undergoing  the 
supervision  of  a  generation  of  su- 
percilious subalterns,  who  thought 
themselyes  entitled,  on  an  income  of 
eighteenpenoe  a-day,  to  look  down  on 
all  that  large  and  unlucky  portion  of 
■lankind  who  are  bom  out  of  Paris. 
^  MaiM,  nous  annms  change  tout  ceia^^* 
as  Moliere*s  Doctor  says;  and  the 
only  task  now  is  to  go  to  the  French 
eonsurs  office  in  King  William  Street, 
sit  for  your  portrait,  pay  your  five 
ihillings,  be  treated  with  civility,  and 
take  your  privilege  to  peregrinate  the 
globe. 

This  new  arrangement  is  partly  the 
work  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  ought 
to  go  farther,  if  he  is  to  be  immortal 
in  England.  **  Jjes  passeports  sont 
aboiis,'"  is  a  motto  which  would  be 
worth  the  best  jewel  in  the  Garde 
MeMe  to  him.  It  would  be  fitted 
for  his  diadem,  if  be  is  to  have  one, 
aad  would  make  a  capital  inscription 
for  his  tomb. 

The  Railway!  WhnX  a  scene  of 
bustle,  what  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
what  a  compilation  of  strange,  sallow, 
cigar-dyed  faces,  so  far  as  the  human 
features  can  be  discerned  in  their 
mask  of  beard  and  whisker,  which 
equally  covers  the  visages  of  the 
field-marehal  and  the  man-milliner  in 
France.  At  lenj^th  the  bell  rings  its 
last,  the  whistle  screams,  and  the 
great  train  is  in  motion,  the  platform- 
porters  moving  back  from  the  levia- 
than, like  whalers  afraid  of  a  flap  of 
the  whalers  tail. 

The  journalists  of  their  own  travels 
sometimes  record  the  **  Conversa- 
tions" which,  they  tell  us,  occur  on 
the  way.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  re- 
oord.  I  have  never  heard  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  road  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written.  The  disoo%*cry 
of  a  new  idea  in  a  railroad  carriage 
might  rank  with  the  discovery  of  a 
new  planet.  I  toss  these  records  to 
the  winds,  as  so  many  *'  improwqHus 
k  iaisir^**  written  impositions  on  the 
public,  ''  weak  inventions  of  the 
enemy  "  of  common-sense,  roadnide 
hallnciimtions,  and  looomotive  fables. 


How  is  it  possible  to  converse  in  a 
machine  containing  three  tltousand 
parts,  of  which  a  single  screw  loose,  a 
strap  deranged,  or  the  link  of  a  chain 
broken,  may  send  you  where  all  the 
"  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world"  would 
not  soften  the  consequences?  Who 
can  reciprocate  your  sentiments,  rush- 
ing on  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  when  your  next  rush  may  bo 
into  the  elements ;  when  a  drunken 
stoker  is  the  master  of  your  fate ;  and 
when  the  slipping  of  a  pebble  under 
your  wheel  may  project  and  pulverise 
you  into  a  thousand  fragments?  For 
my  part,  the  utterance  of  a  word  in 
one  of  those  tremendous  machines  is 
equivalent  to  a  moderate  strangula- 
tion. 

Kent,  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  is 
still  more  beautiful  in  summer.  Its 
perpetual  undulations  of  surface,  the 
exquisite  greenness  of  its  pastures,  fed 
by  the  vapours  of  the  Thames  and  the 
clouds  of  the  ocean ;  its  hop-grounds^ 
ten  times  worth  the  French  vine- 
yards for  the  picturesque;  the  richness 
of  its  plantations  fencing  the  fields, 
and  covering  the  sides  of  the  hills ; 
and  the  general  impression  of  opulent 
fertility,— make  it  fit  to  be  the  frontier 
province  of  England.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  English-looking  province  of 
its  eastern  division,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  bold  bowmen  who  onoe  formed  the 
strength  of  the  English  armies. 

Now  and  then,  too,  from  a  grove 
which  looks  as  old  as  the  days  of  those 
gallant  bowmen,  start  up  the  towers 
of  some  noble  mansion  of  some  noble 
family,  raised  on  the  confiscation  of 
some  fat  monastery.  Then  we  see 
the  contrast,  in  a  village  church,  peep- 
ingoot  from  among  its  poplars, — so  old , 
that  our  astonishment  is,  its  standing 
at  all,  and  yet  with  its  patched  and 
restored  buttresses  covered  with  ivy, 
vntll  it  seems  a  pillar  of  vegetation  ; 
tod  the  whole  as  pathetic  and  pic- 
tnresqne  as  if  it  had  been  placed  by 
the  hand  of  a  painter. 

And  thus  we  fly  along.  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  railroad  produces  a  new 
effect  on  the  landscape.  It  is  not 
pictorial  ;  for  there  is  no  time  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  scene, 
to  feel  the  combined  bean  ties,  nor  the 
efl'ect  of  Che  shadows,  nor  the  meanings 
which  the  clumps  of  the  trees,  and  the 
thick  vegeUtlon  of  the  hedges,  give  to 
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tlie  fM^nter^  vision.  Nor  ii  it  thea-  of  the  people.  Tboae  flsbermen  and 
tdcal,  even  with  tbe  qnick  snccesaiou  boatmen  moke  prime  saolors,  and  are 
iX  scenery,  the  snddeu  change  from  of  that  class  which  fonas  the  strength 
the  BUDDj  to  tbo  sliadowj,  from  the  of  the  navj.  In  tbe  mean  time,  tbej 
highly  cnltlvated  to  tbe  roagh  tud  empJoy  tbeir  soperflaons  vigonr  in 
negl^ted,  and  from  the  level,  dotted  moning  ont  to  the  assistance  of 
vith  sheep  and  carpeted  with  wild-  wrecks,  which  the  neigfabonring  Good- 
fiowers,  Ut  the  abrnpt  heights  and  win  Sands  so  fearfdl;  snpply  from 
(Wpjecting  chalk-cliffs,  wbicb  show  winter  to  winter. 
only  the  broad  bare  sarface,  colonred  Theonlrdisadvantageofthepaseage 
withthethonaandstainaoftheshower,  by  Folkstone  is,  that  tbe  pai^etmut 
or  tbe  natural  ecalptnre  of  the  storm.  waitfortbetideaatBonlogne;  the  head- 
It  gives  me  more  tbe  idea  of  the  qnarters  of  Napoleon's  invasion  b^g 
paadng  of  ol^ects  in  dreams,  the  a  froti'nofmnddnring  tbree-romthsof 
mbroketi  connection,  the  grotesque  the  twenty-fonr  honrs.  Wltbontfto- 
variety,  and  the  general  vanishing  into  tnally  saying  that  this  was  an  origind 
"  thin  air."  security,  in  tbe  providential  designs 

At  length  a  fresher  sir  begins  to  for  the  defence  of  England,  itunqnes- 

blow,  a  saline  smell  mingles  with  tbe  tionabl?  most  always  operate  as  t 

iMeath  of  the  vegetation  ;    the  pea-  formidable  difBculty  in  the  way  of  an 

Bantry  have  tbe  strong  featnree  that  assault  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Eng- 

always  belong  to  the  neighbourhood  land.    It  must  be  fblly  to  attempt  the 

of  the  sea;  now  uid  then  a  tarred  hat  invasion  of  a  ooantry  so  powerful  and 

is  seen,  or  a  woollen  cap  ;  and  the  so  popnlone,  with  a  force  of  less  tbas 

•onnds  of  hammers,  and  the  sight  of  100,000  men — I  believe  that  ten  times 

smoke,  tell  us  that  we  are  approaching  the  nnmber  would  not  accomplish  It ; 

fttown.  The  Stoker  pats  on  additioniH  bnt  this  force  cannot  be  embailed  la 

stesro,  that  we  may  make  onr  entri  fighthig  sliips :  onr  frigates  wonld  not 

iritb  additional  honours.     We  have  saffersteamerstocollectinlheFrBnck 

hitherto  lingered  on  at  the  rate  of  harbours;  and  the  only  resource  mnat 

fln- and- twenty  miles  an  hour— we  be  boats.     Those  boats,  If  gathered 

now  move  at  the  rate  of  forty.  Witbin  outside  the  harbonr,  are  Uable  to  be 

■  couple  of  miles  of  Folkstone,  we^^  attacked,  and  vronid  nndonbtedly  be 

at  the  rate  of  a  carrier-pigeon,  and  attacked ;  while,  if  inside  tbe  har- 

aie  at  a  speed  of  fifty.  In  two  minutes  boars,    tbey   are    Imbedded    in   the 

we  dart  Into  Folkstone.  mnd    for    fifteen    hours  out  of  tbe 

This  town  is  a  popnlous  place :  a  twenty-lbor.    And  all  the  harbours 

range  of  bold  heights  protect  it  ^m  on  the  French  coast  in  this  quarter 

the    sea— a  protection   required    by  are  In  the  same   condition.      Evea 

every  cottage  on  the  coast ;  for  tbe  Cberbonrg  is  tmt  a  hnt^  after  tU, 

Atlantic  ts  not    more    stormy,  nor  and  the  millions  of  French  money^ 

thunders  with    greater    msjesty,  in  and  the  ages  of  French  labour,  ex- 

wlnter  nights,  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  pended  on  it  will  never  make  it  wgrtk 

than  the  Channel.    It  is  the  work  of  a  tenth  of  Fortsmoath  or  Plymon&. 

geoerations  of  fishermen,  who  for-  Bo,  the  Invaelon  moat  be  beaded  hy  a 

meriy  exercised  a  variety  of  trades —  line  of  battle  ships,  and  their  wvt 

araceof  strong-built,  bold, andskllfal  work  ranst  be  to  clear  the  Gfaannel, 

fiillows,  who  wontd  face  tbe  Bay  of  if  Aai  cm ;  then,  and  onlv  then,  the 
Biscay  in  an  open  boat  "  for  a  consi- 
deration ;"  who  once  had  no  particular 
respect  for  the  laws  of  Customs  and 
Excise ;  and  in  the  great  war  were 
prime  conveyancers  of  inlelllgeaco 
from  France. 

But  other  times,  and  fortunately 
Other  habits,  have  succeeded.  The 
conveyance  of  bulletins  and  brandy 
haa  subsided — the  former  fttim  the 
change  of  circamstancee,  the  btter 
from  the  Improvement  la  tbo  utmatn 
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the  storms  of  winter.  How  manj 
hearts  of  mariners,  in  the  winter,  when 
the  Channel  is  a  sheet  of  foam,  the  wind 
dead  on  shore,  and  the  night  doably 
darkened  with  tempest,  most  have 
danced  at  the  glimpse  of  the  little 
lighthouse  quivering  on  the  end  of  its 
Mole. 

Times  are  changed  since  the  only 
-conveyance  from  Folkstone  was  a 
•fishing-boat.  The  Princess  Helena 
jnail-packet  is  worthy  of  her  name- 
sake ;  a  small  steamer,  the  perfection 
of  neatness,  noiselessness,  and  speed. 
The  furniture  of  the  cabins  gave  in- 
<dications  of  the  short  passage,  and 
.also  of  the  customary  nature  of  the 
Channel.  No  beds,  for  the  passage 
•of  tiffo  hours  must  always  be  in  day- 
light; but  everything  compact,  no 
loose  furniture — everything  fastened 
•to  the  floor — and  here  and  there  those 
jiandles  affixed  to  the  sides,  which 
are  essential  to  safe  walking  in  a  high 
wind  at  sea ;  the  windows,  little 
•circular  holes,  with  glass  so  solid  as 
to  defy  the  dash  of  the  heaviest  surge ; 
4uid  everything  made  to  resist  the 
roughest  weather. 

The  view  on  leaving  the  harbour 
nvas  striking ;  the  town  was  soon  lost, 
and  nothing  but  the  little  lighthouse 
remained,  to  tell  us  that  we  were  not 
on  the  shore  of  an  unknown  land. 
^igb>  grey,  sullen  cliflfs  ranged  on 
•either  side;  the  day  was  sunless, 
though  fine,  the  wind  fair  though 
rough ;  and  the  majority  of  the  pas- 
sengers staid  on  deck.  My  experience 
told  me  that  the  cabin  was  the  true 
place  of  refage ;  and  leaving  heroism 
to  find  out  its  mistake,  and  giving  a 
4)artiDg  glance  at  the  shore,  which 
looked  a  gigantic  wall  of  granite,  and 
to  the  sea,  which  looked  fierce  and 
.gloomy,  I  flung  myself  on  a  sofa,  and 
prepared  for  extremities, 

I  was,  however,  soon  followed — 
first  descended  the  ladies,  then  came 
-the  gentlemen ;  the  sea  was  rough 
without  being  stormy,  and  the  wind 
sharp  and  loud  without  being  a  gale. 
The  English  bore  their  calamities  in 
-silence;  but  the  foreigners  uttered 
-their  sensations  with  a  succession  of 
groans — as  Hudibras  remarks  on  the 
ivocedisation  of  foreigners  in  all  dis- 
^tresses — 

**  Your  Frenchman's  like  a  sacking  pig, 
Though  little,  jot  hii  woes  are  big. 


Yoa  eaiiBot  pluok  a  hair  oTs  tail 
Bat  all  the  parish  bean  his  walL 
Yonr  German's  like  an  ass  i*  the  pound, 
Yoa  know  his  sorrows  bj  his  sound.** 

At  last  the  voyage  was  over,  and 
the  passengers,  gathering  up  their 
trunks  and  portmanteaus,  prepared  to 
face  the  Douane.  All  the  ''fashion'^  of 
Boulogne  were  assembled  to  witness 
our  arrival.  The  experiment  is  nni« 
versal  on  the  French  shore,  and  as 
unfair  as  it  is  universal ;  for  what  is 
the  contrast  between  a  whole  cargo  of 
miserables,  flung  out  with  dishevelled 
locks  and  sallow  faces,  and  the 
spruce  and  ringleted,  flounced  and 
furbelowed  dwellers  on  terra  firma; 
a  race  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
dress;  to  whom  the  exhibition  of  their 
dress  is  a  matter  of  daily  routine ; 
who  without  this  routine  would  die 
the  death  of  enimt,  perish  of  the  stag- 
nation of  life,  be  the  rapid  victims 
of  that  diseased  and  decrepid  condi- 
tion, which  calls  itself  existence  at  a 
watering-place. 

After  having  passed  the  inspection 
of  the  two  lines  of  those  famienies^ 
we  entered  the  Douane^  and  there  felt 
the  advantages  of  the  London  pass- 
port. We  were  rapidly  passed,  and 
our  carpet  bags  passed  along  with  ns. 

Of  old  time  we  might  have  waited 
half  the  day  for  this  operation ;  we 
might  have  had  our  shirts  and  night- 
caps overhauled  by  a  whole  tribe  of 
officials;  our  slippers  voted  suspicious, 
and  our  best  coat  sent  a  prisoner  of 
state  to  Paris.  "  They  now  order 
this  matter  better  in  France." 

But  the  remaining  blotches  of  this 
system  must  be  removed  from  the 
body  corporate.  European  civilisa- 
tion, as  well  as  European  good  sense, 
is  disgraced  by  the  continuance  of  a 
system  which,  as  was  said  of  the 
Athenian  law,  **  lets  all  the  big  flies 
escape,  while  it  entangles  aU  the 
little;"  which  never  catches  a  smuggler, 
a  thief,  or  a  traitor ;  but  vexes  the  soul 
of  honest  John  Bull,  with  a  clear 
estate,  and  as  dear  a  conscience, 
travelling  in  his  own  post-chaise  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a-day,  willing  to 
take  the  world  as  it  goes,  and  dream- 
ing no  more  of  plundering  the  revenue 
than  of  subverting  the  throne. 

Boulogne  has  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveller,  even  the  novice  in  travelling 
who  first  sets  his  foot  on  the  French 
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8oi].  One  glance  is  enough  :  it  can 
show  onlj  the  same  succession  of  old 
streets. 

*'  Grim,  gloomy,  grey,  each  has  a  brother, 
And  one  dim  den  is  like  the  other/* 

Bat  it  abounds  in  hotels ;  some  mean 
and  minute;  some  enormous,  and  built 
on  a  scale  for  which  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  intention,  unless 
it  were  for  the  future  conversion  of  the 
boilding  into  a  barrack.  The  hotel  in 
which  I  took  up  my  quarters  would 
have  housed  a  Foment  of  Life  Guards, 
horses  and  all. 

The  Table  cThote.  The  most  com- 
fortless of  all  contrivancee  for  indulg- 
ing the  most  agreeable  necessity  of  our 
being  —  a  long,  scrambling,  dreary 
dinner,  yet  by  no  means  stinted.  The 
custom  rather  k  superfluity,  but  a 
clumsy  superflofty ;  the  company  all 
strangers,  ready  to  flit  to  the  different 
points  of  the  compass  within  the  next 
hour. 

Boulogne  does  not  seem  to  thrive. 
English  gold  has  lost  its  usual  power 
of  workuig  miracles  on  the  faces, 
clothes,  and  manners  of  the  popula- 
tion who  lie  under  its  droppings. 
Except  a  few  circulating  libraries  and 
painted  bathing-houses,  which  have 
been  planted  by  English  hands,  the 
town  seems  as  haggard,  heavy,  and 
heartbroken  as  when  I  saw  it  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  The  same 
hideous  costume  of  the  women,  the 
same  narrow  escape  from  rags  of  the 
men,  the  same  dilapidated  look  of  the 
houses,  the  same  rough  pavement  for 
the  pedestrians.  Progress  is  here 
anything  but  progressive.  France  is 
content  with  the  hour;  it  seldom 
looks  forward  to  the  week ;  a  month 
is  the  limit  of  its  view  of  the  fntore  ; 
a  year  to  come,  is  beyond  the  dreams 
of  France. 

Tke  raiiroad.  At  length,  in  the  fever 
of  hearing  the  beU  ring — ^for  somehow 
or  other  eveiy  one  has  something  to 
do  at  the  last  moment,  which  heouffht 
to  have  done  an  hour  before— seeing 
cabs  flying  to  the  station,  porters 
breathless,  and  women  wringing  their 
hands — I  reached  the  carriage,  flnng 
myself  into  it,  and  had  the  comfortable 
sensation  of  feeling  that  my  firal 
troubles  on  a  foreign  shore  were  over, 
and  that  no  hungennff  and  thirsting  at 
HI- kept  inns,  no  8lanu)eringin  intom- 


able  beds,  no  dreary  tMes  cThSte^ 
and  no  custom-house  vexations,  lay 
between  me  and  the  "  MetropoU  du 
monde^'^  (as  the  French  modestly  call 
their  capital :)  in  short,  that  I  was  to 
complete,  in  the  flve  hours  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  the  distance 
which,  by  the  old  style  of  public 
travel,  took  thirty-six. 

Willing  to  do  justice  to  every  man, 
I  shall  not  deny  to  the  Frenchman 
the  merit  of  having  meritoriously 
followed  English  example  in  the 
matter  of  railroads.  His  first-class 
carriages  are  equal  to  ours,  and  his 
second-class  are  tuperior.  I  wish  I 
could  excite  the  passion  of  shame  in 
some  of  our  railway  directors,  on  the 
subject  of  their  second-class  carriages. 
Instead  of  the  naked  seats,  naked 
partitions,  narrow  space,  and  kmphss 
divisions  of  the  English  carriages, 
the  French  have  stuffed  seats  and 
hacks^  width,  and  lamps ;  the  last  a 
matter  of  decency  and  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  the  tunnels.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  sense  of  common  pro- 
priety will  induce  a  reform  in  those 
things,  and  that  a  contrast  so  degrad- 
ing to  the  estimation  of  Eneland  in 
the  European  eye,  will  be  simbred  to 
exist  no  longer.  There  are  few  things 
which  mark  the  state  of  civilisation 
in  any  country  of  Europe  more  immer 
diately  than  the  condition  of  its  pub- 
lic carriages.  Railroads  have  now  a 
monopoly  of  the  travelling  means  of 
England,  and  it  should  l^  the  busi- 
ness of  those  great  companies  to  make 
the  care,  comfort,  and  rates  of  tra- 
velling superior  to  those  of  any  other 
part  of  the  worid. 

The  rente  from  Boulogne  to  Paris 
shows  an  unfortunate  specimen  of 
France ;  three-fourths  of  it  are  throndi 
a  snccenion  of  swamps  and  sands. 
The  eve  may  rest  on  rising  grounds 
from  time  to  time,  or  be  refreshed  \ff 
groups  of  trees;  but  the  trees  are 
willows,  and  the  train  moves  on 
through  a  bed  of  sand,  or  by  the  side 
of  a  marsh ;  and  this  continues  to 
Amiens. 

The  ttatkm  at  Amiens  is  on  the 
plan  of  the  Enslish.  The  station  if 
large,  the  refreshment-rooms  are  spa* 
dons  and  showy,  the  snpply  ampler 
and  the  attendance  well  ordered. 

Amiens  It  remarkable  in  later  Ua^ 
tory  only  fbr  the  abortive  tmkfj  or 
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rather  for  the  absard  truce,  which 
lasted  jost  long  enough  for  us  to  dis- 
mantle our  fleets  and  disband  our 
armies,  and  for  Napoleon  to  recruit 
his  Legions  and  take  possession  of 
Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

But  the  carriages  were  in  motion 
once  more,  and  we  flew  through  a 
country  in  some  degree  relieved  from 
the  meagre  monotony  of  the  landscape 
through  which  we  had  passed  from 
Boulogne.  Near  Paris  we  passed  by 
the  burnt  station,  which  seems  likely 
to  be  the  only  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Kevolution  of  1848.  There  it 
still  stands,  with  its  broken  walls  and 
battered  roof,  being  set  on  fire  by  a 
mob,  wbo,  having  nothing  to  do, 
and  requiring  a  stimulant,  paid  their 
tribute  to  the  national  feeling  by  a 
conflagration.  The  fate  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  probably  never  drew  tear  or 
sigh  from  any  human  being  but 
themselves :  their  fall  was  the  natural 
fate  of  the  Over-canning;  but  there 
stands  the  emblem  of  the  Revolution, 
blazing  for  nothing,  and  naked,  empty, 
now  tottering  to  its  fall. 

The  increased  speed  of  the  train — 
the  usual  symptom  of  our  approach 
to  a  town,  a  sprinkling  of  villas  on 
the  roadside,  and  long  gloomy  ranges 
of  hill  surrounding  a  huge  valley,  told 
us  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our 
journey.  Then  appeared  the  dome  of 
the  Invalides,  the  bold  i*oof  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
Tuilleries,  in  the  valley.  We  now 
rushed  nlong,  and  in  another  moment 
we  had  finished  the  five  hours,  and 
"  Nous  voila  a  Parish 

TJic  Boulevard.  One  thing  for 
which  London  might  envy  Paris  is 
the  Boulevard.  If  I  had  the  power 
of  the  old  magicians,  who  whisked 
cities  away  in  a  night,  I  would  trans- 
port the  Boulevard  to  London,  and 
plant  it  on  the  ruins  of  the  thousand 
mean  and  miserable  streets,  which  the 
avarice  of  builders  and  the  tasteless- 
ness  of  bricklayers  are  multiplying  on 
every  side  of  our  capital.  I  should 
make  it  a  protecting  circle  against  the 
invasions  of  this  pecuniary  vandalism 
for  all  time  to  come,  and  secure  for 
the  citizens  at  least  one  street  worthy 
of  their  city — a  broad,  healthy,  and 
cheerful  belt  round  the  metropolis ;  in 
its  magnitude  and  in  its  magnificence 

^y  of  England. 


Not  that  the  Boulevard  owes  its 
origin  to  either  the  taste  of  the 
monarch  or  the  liberality  of  the 
people :  it  was  the  work  of  hard  times 
and  rude  necessities.  It  was  the 
rampart  of  Paris,  which  had  screened 
the  little  city  of  a  little  monarchy 
from  many  an  aaaaolt.  But  the  ces- 
sation of  European  war,  for  a  time, 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  sufi*ered 
the  towers  and  gates  of  this  rampart 
to  fall  into  decay.  Louis  XIY.,  the 
only  redeeming  point  of  whose  char- 
acter was,  that  he  loved  stately 
buildings  and  public  ornament,  cleared 
away  the  ruins ;  be  planted  the  high- 
road— for  then  it  was  nothing  more — 
with  trees,  which  now  form  its  prin- 
cipal and  most  fortunate  charac- 
teristic; erected  the  triumphal  arch 
of  St  Denis,  to  his  own  honour  and 
glory — the  only  thing  which  this  king 
of  Fops  had  ever  at  heart ;  and  left 
it  to  time  to  fulfil  the  rest.  As  Paris 
swelled,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
Boulevard  became  lined  with  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles ;  with  those 
gradually  mingled  the  shops  of  the 
leading  traders ;  then  came  the 
theatres;  then  came  the  coffee-houses; 
and  then  came  the  lounger,  the  looker- 
on,  the  mendicant,  the  mountebank, 
the  printseller,  and  the  mime — the 
miscellany  of  life  which  makes  the 
Boulevard  a  picture  of  Paris,  an 
epitome  of  France,  and  a  haunt  of  all 
the  ramblers  of  Europe. 

It  now  partakes  in  all  the  fashions, 
follies,  oddities,  and  tumults  of  the  day. 
The  omnibus— an  English  invention  of 
fifty  years  ago,  which  then  failed  in 
London,  which  prospered  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  in  Paris,  and  which  has 
returned  to  London  to  encumber  the 
streets,  but  greatly  to  compensate 
for  the  intolerable  length  and  breadth 
of  the  monster  metropolis — finds  its 
headquarters  in  the  Boulevard.  It 
is  calculated  that  twenty  thousand 
public  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes 
are  employed  in  Paris,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  those  which  does  not  make 
its  torn-  of  the  Boulevard  daily,  or 
perhaps  many  times  a-day.  From 
this  we  may  conceive  the  constant 
rush  of  wheels,  the  whirl  of  life,  the 
incessant  rattle  of  hoofs,  feet,  and 
tongues,  which,  from  mom  till  night, 
pours  through  this  fine  line  of  com- 
munication.  It  has  long  since  eclipsed 
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•every  other  street  in- Paris.  The 
Bae  Ricbeliea,  where  the  nobles  of  the 
monarchy  once  flattered  in  em-* 
broidered  donblets  and  feathered 
eaps ;  the  St  Honore,  where  the  conrt 
ladies  drove  in  their  handsomest  equi- 
pages, and  spent  their  hasbands*  rent- 
roUs  on  lace  and  confectionary ;  even 
the  Palais  Royal,  once  the  heart  Of 
Paris,  the  pride  of  the  French 
monarchy,  and  the  centre  of  more 
polish  and  profligacy,  more  beauty 
and  brawls,  than  any  spot  of  its  size 
on  the  globe ;  all  bow  the  head  before 
the  Boulevard  I 

But  I  once  saw  it  under  circum- 
stances of  a  wholly  different  nature. 
It  was  the  year  of  Napoleon^s  second 
expulsion,  and  of  the  second  triumph 
of  the  Allied  arms.  The  Boulevard 
was  then  crowded  with  the  soldiery 
of  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  the 
French.  Even  Tartary  furnished  ita 
quota  to  this  superb  reunion  of  the 
masters  of  the  world.  I  saw  visages 
that  were  certainly  bom  in  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Chinese  wall,  and  costumes 
"which  had  bleached  in  the  snows  of 
the  Great  Desert.  I  saw  the  Cos- 
sack of  the  Don,  with  his  weather- 
beaten  physiognomy,  his  little  hardy 
horse,  and  the  spear  which  had  pro- 
bably done  savage  execution  in  the 
march  from  Moscow.  The  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  had  brought  detachments 
of  their  Guards  along  with  them-— of 
course,  the  most  soldierlike  and  showy 
of  their  troops;  and  those  formed 
the  loungers  of  the  public  works,  pro- 
menading everywhere,  very  much  at 
their  ease,  and  with  the  air  of  men 
who  had  done  their  business  com" 
pletdy. 

Among  those  the  English  soldiery 
were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  the 
quietest,  and  ever  the  most  at  their 
ease.  When  the  foreign  officers  hap- 
pened to  see  in  the  windows  of  the 
printshops  any  print  reflecting  on 
their  country,  (and  the  shops  were 
foolishly  full  of  such,  the  last  revenge 
of  the  vanquished,)  they  entered  the 
shop  and  tore  the  prints,  or  broke 
the  windows  of  the  impertinent 
dealer.  But  nothing  was  so  common 
as  to  see  the  English  officers  grouped 
round  a  caricature  of  their  country- 
men, and  laughing  heartily  at  the 
borleaqne. 


In  this  spkil,  too,  tbejr  ^w  all  th« 
sights  of  Paris.  Their  patienoe  in* 
duced  the  French  managers  to  repre- 
sent frequently  ^^  Les  Anglaksa  pawn 
rircy^  a  violent,  yet  very  dull,  carica- 
ture of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Englishwomen ;  for  the  French  think 
everything  that  is  not  their  own, 
barbare.  With  the  greatest  propensity 
to  adopt  whatever  is  gmceiesa^  with 
the  most  exaggerated  taste  in  the 
world — a  taste  which,  in  twenty-foor 
hours,  makes  a  milliner's  monstrosity 
the  fioshion  of  all  the  beau  mande  of 
Paris — they  are  all  astonishment  at  a 
cap  or  a  ribbon  not  of  the  reignina 
shape  or  colour.  France  is  p<tr  exct£» 
lenee  the  nation  in  which  the  milli- 
ners are  a  dynasty  and  the  tailors  a 
despotism ;  in  which  the  cut  of  a  coat 
raises  or  sinks  a  man  through  all  tlie 
grades  of  society ;  and  the  colour  of  a 
euhtte  determines  hia  condition  for 
life.  This  is  the  inventive  and  tasta- 
ful  supremacy,  to  which  Europe  owes 
hoop  petticoats,  the  curled  wig,  ron^ 
and  hair-powder — though  the  origin 
of  the  two  latter  is  claimed  by  a 
company  of  Italian  mummers  who 
descended  the  Alps  in  the  time  of 
Mazarin,  to  reinforce  the  failing  in- 
genuity of  the  nation. 

But,  with  all  this  apparent  ease 
among  the  foreign  soldiery,  there  was 
no  laxity  of  precaution.  Cannon 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  the  first 
syn^ptom  of  riot ;  ttoops  were  on  the 
watch ;  vigilant  eyes  were  exploring 
the  comers  of  the  city ;  and  the  first 
tap  of  the  dmm  would  have  answered 
the  first  clamour  of  the  Sections,  by  a 
brigade  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  I 

But  the  Boulevard,  in  those  days, 
was  a  most  amusing  sight,  as  well  aa 
a  most  warlike  one.  It  was  thoroughly 
French — ten  times  more  Giiilie  than 
it  ever  has  been  since. 

For  the  preservation  of  national 
manners,  good  or  bad,  every  country 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest 
every  half  century.  France  had  been 
separated  by  the  war  from  England— 
the  only  country  which  it  always 
hates,  and  which  it  always  imitates-— 
for  nearly  five  -  and  -  twenty  years. 
The  period  before  the  war  was  the 
enk  or  Anghmanie  in  France.  From 
the  throne  to  the  theatre,  and  from 
the  coterie  of  the  Fauxbourg  St 
Germain  to  the  cobbler's  stall,  tha 
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AttiUbfi  of  the'  time  was  EmgUsk — 
JBoglish  lockejs  and  jockey -boots, 
En^h  hones  and  hats,  English 
eqaipages,  and  eren  English  stable- 
talk  were  the  etiquette ;  the  Dake  of 
Orieans  (ftther  of  Lonis  Philippe) 
came  over  with  a  dond  of  conrtiers 
to  Tisit  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Tetnrned  to  France  with  an  English 
postchaise,  English  grooms,  and  an 
English  redingote.  The  English 
tourists — ^thej  were  then  not  of  the 
same  dass  which  now  deluges  the 
Continent,  bnt  the  mUors^  who  oonld 
afford  to  throw  awaj  a  thousand 
pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  who  asto- 
nished the  quiTcnng  and  nervous 
Frenchman  at  the  equanimity  with 
which  they  paid  the  loss,  however 
the  next  morning  the  pistol  or  the  pond 
might  be  their  resource — then  learned 
things  not  much  more  conducive  to 
their  morals  or  their  rent-roll,  in  Paris ; 
and  the  two  countries  were  likely 
soon  to  have  exhibited  a  fusion  of  all 
that  was  absurd,  frivolous,  and.  frip- 
pery in  both.  YThen  suddenly  the 
war  interposed,  and  raised  the  bar- 
rier between  them ;  and,  like  a  plant 
exdted  into  floridness  by  the  green- 
house, and  restored  to  its  original 
▼igour  by  the  roughness  of  the  open 
air,  the  Englishman  recovered  his 
native  character,  and  abandoned  the 
affectations  and  effeminacy  of  Conti- 
nental life. 

But,  to  the  Boulevard  :  it  was  then 
a  perpetual  '*  Exhibition.''  All  the 
diows,  trickeries,  fopperies,  and  mum- 
meries of  foreign  life  were  there  in 
fuU  performance,  all  day  and  every 
day.  Monkeys,  booths,  barrd-organs, 
itinerant  showmen,  fortune-tellers,  lot- 
teries, mountebanks,  popular  orators 
— in  short,  everything  that  could 
attract  the  Idlers  of  an  idle  popula- 
tion, bordered  both  sides  of  this  im- 
mense street.  And  the  night  was  like 
the  day,  bnt  more  crowded,  more 
noisy,  and  more  laughable,  illumi- 
nated by  ten  thousand  paper  lamps, 
bamgies^  and  torches. 

But  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was 
a  sad  interruption.  Lonis  XVIII., 
though  not  suspected  of  any  severity 
in  his  prindplcs,  was  determined  to 
draw  a  line  between  the  past  and 
present  in  the  good  city  of  Paris,  and 
t***  morals  of  royalty  swept  away 
the  mimes.    Gendarmes  took  the 


place  of  the  travdnng  showmen.  Pro- 
oesdons  of  police-officers  were  fatal 
to  the  festivities  of  the  pavement;  and 
the  aocesdon  of  Charies  X.,  the  king 
of  the  priutt^  completed  the  havoc  of 
merriment  and  mnmmeiy,  and  the 
street  muses  fled  for  ever. 

Louis  Philippe,  with  his  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  principles  of  popularity  in 
France,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
Boulevard  again  the  grand  promenade 
of  Paris.  In  this  he  perfectiy  suc- 
ceeded. He  laid  the  sides  down  with 
asphalte,  which,  if  it  sticks  to  every 
pedestrian  in  hot  weather,  and  gives 
the  whole  population  the  appearance 
of  wdking  with  iron  soles  on  a  pave- 
ment of  magnets,  is  prodigiously  bet- 
ter than  the  sand,  which  at  one  tiroo 
rose  in  hurricanes  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  mire  which  in  winter  threat- 
ened to  swamp  the  traveller.  As  it 
is,  the  Boidevard  is  the  great  orna- 
ment, the  great  characteristic,  and 
the  great  emporium  of  Paris. 

T%e  Leffikatwe  Assembhf.'-This 
successor  of  the  National  Assembly, 
of  the  Convention,  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  is  by  far  the  most  curious 
display  m  Paris.  It  is  not  easy  of 
access  to  strangers,  and  a  ticket  is 
necessary.  To  tiiose  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  French  capital,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  that  this 
palace  of  the  French  Parliament 
IS  entered  from  the  stately  square 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  startiing  events  of  French 
modem* history,  and  which,  like  all 
the  memorable  places  of  Paris,  has 
changed  its  name  with  every  memor- 
able era  of  the  dty.  Once  a  mere 
suburb  common,  it  was  endosed  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  called  after 
that  easy  personage,  to  whom  France, 
however,  ultimately  owed  her  Revo- 
lution. When  his  throne  fell,  his 
statue  fdl  with  it,  and  the  ground 
was  dedicated  to  the  new  ruler  of 
France,  the  Guillotine,  by  which 
the  innocent  and  unfortunate  Lonis 
XVI.  lost  his  head ;  a  few  years  after, 
the  square  was  called  Place  de  la 
Revolution ;  on  the  return  of  the 
Bourbons  it  was  called  Place  Lonis 
Qninze  once  more;  on  the  accession 
of  Charies  X.  it  was  determined  that 
the  statue  of  Louis  XVI.  should  be 
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erected  in  the  place  where  he  was  so 
foully  murdered,  and  that  the  name 
shoald  be  changed  to  Place  Louis 
Seize.  But  kings  in  France  are  tran- 
sitory things ;  Charles  himself  was 
expelled;  and  Louis  Philippe,  saga* 
cions  of  consequences,  and  probably 
wishing  that  it  should  be  no  longer 
a  record  of  the  fall  of  thrones,  named 
it  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  childish 
title,  and  wholly  without  an  intelli- 
gible meaning,  except  it  be  the  one  of 
avoiding  all  memorial  of  the  past,  and 
all  anticipation  of  the  future. 

To  the  French  Parliament  the  Seine 
is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  which  has  adopted  all 
its  successive  names,  and  has  been 
Pont  Louis  Seize,  &c.  It  is  now 
Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  is  a  very 
showy  structure,  from  the  middle  of 
which  the  spectator  sees  one  of  the 
handsomest  squares  in  Europe. 

The  Ilouse  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ment, like  everything  m  Paiis,  has  a 
history  of  its  own,  and  has  belonged 
successively  to  the  family  of  Cond<S, 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the 
Corp*  Legislatify  and  the  new  Na- 
tional Assembly.  It  had  previ- 
ously belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
Dae  de  fiourbon,  who  was  found 
hanging  from  the  bolt  of  his  bedroom 
window  in  the  chateau  of  St  Leu — 
an  event  which  has  never  been  cleared 
up ;  for,  at  his  age  of  seventy-four,  and 
in  a  state  of  great  bodily  infirmity,  it 
was  conceived  that  suicide  was  impos- 
sible. By  his  will  it  descended  to  the 
son  of  the  King,  the  Due  d*Aumale, 
and  by  him  was  sold  to  the  nation. 

The  entrances  are  guarded  by  in- 
fantry and  dragoons ;  a  company  of 
infantry  were  lounging  over  the  para- 
pet in  front,  and  groups  of  police  and 
soldiery  were  scattered  through  the 
courtyard.  The  soldier  is  everywhere 
in  Paris. 

The  present  hall  of  assemblage  is 
merely  a  temporary  appendage  to  the 
palace,  and  more  resembles  a  country 
theatre,  on  a  large  scale,  than  a  place 
for  the  representatives  of  a  nation. 
But  even  this  rude  structure  has  its 
his  tor}',  and  is  memorable  as  the  $6iMe 
of  the  great  Socialist  emeute  of  May 
1818.  The  Faction,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  presenting  a  petition  for  Po- 
land, mustered  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousand   men  —  some  say  80,000. 
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They  marshalled  themselves  like  regu- 
lar troops,  and  thus  marching  through 
the  streets,  with  banners  at  the  head 
of  each  detachment,  and  with  crieis 
of  **FiV«  la  Pologhe!  vive  la  R^pub" 
ligue  I  vive  Louis  Blanc  !  "  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  court  of  the 
palace.  The  Assembly  were  then 
sitting ;  but,  as  they  were  totally 
nnprotected,  the  Socialists  rushed  into 
the  hall,  and  began  a  debate  of  their 
own.  The  A^embly,  imitating  — 
rather  unwisely  imitating— the  Ro- 
man Senate,  on  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  prepared  for  a  political  mar- 
tyrdom, and  kept  their  seats,  to  frown 
down  the  barbarians  of  the  Fanx- 
bourgs.  Some  of  their  orators  ad- 
dressed the  multitude,  but  they 
instantly  found  the  established  effect 
of  an  attempt  to  reason  with  the 
rabble.  They  were  roared  down; 
and  the  leading  demagogues,  Blanqui, 
Barbes,  and  Kaspail,  were  the  only 
harangners  listened  to  for  a  moment. 
After  a  terrifying  tumult  of  some 
hours — employed  in  equally*  furiona 
and  foolish  haranguing — a  Socialist 
mounted  the  President's  table,  de- 
clared *Uhe  legislature  was  at  an 
end,"  and  demanded  the  '*  establish- 
ment of  a  Provisional  Grovemment." 

The  tumult  was  now  at  its  height; 
the  Roman  recollections  of  the  repre- 
sentatives gave  way  to  the  formidable 
necessities  of  the  moment,  and  they 
were  driven  from  the  hall  amid  a 
shower  of  personal  insults.  The  leaders 
of  the  emeute  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
gone  to  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe,  where  they 
formed  a  revolutionary  cabinet,  under 
Barbes,  &c. 

But  here  the  patriots  committed  a 
capital  error:  they  forgot  their  friends, 
the  dungeon  and  sabre.  Deliberation 
requLring  delay,  and  delay  being  fatal 
lo  the  success  of  riot,  while  thdr 
mew  Cabinet  were  deliberating  ihe 
representatives  were  recovering  from 
their  fright.  By  givhotg  them  time 
for  the  restoration  of  theLr  senses, 
instead  of  imprisoning  them  one  and 
all,  (if,  in  the  old  ReyolntionarT  stvle, 
they  did  not  massacre  tbern,)^  they 
found  the  National  and  Mobile  Gaaras 
suddenly  in  arms,  and  mareblDg 
agahist  them.  The  mob  were  driven 
out  of  the  hall;  the  National  Guard 
soon  mustered  in  great  nnmbers. 
They  are  the  shopkeepers  of  Parif, 
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•ad  a  goremmeBft  «f  phmdcr  by  no 
meaafl  suited  their  notions  of  pro- 

E;  and  thoagh  the  maxim  of  the 
▼attHTs  of  Nations  was  propa- 
gated pretty  largelj,  **  La  prt^mAi^~m 
e^€$i  k  voiy  the  National  Goard  em- 
|loyed  itself  promptly  in  sending  the 
i/abinet  to  prison,  and  recondocting 
tiie  representatives  to  their  Salle  I 

It  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
thai  the  Drome  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Monarchy  was  finally  performed 
OB  the  24th  of  Febmair  1848,  a  period 
which  will  henceforth  figore  in  the  his- 
tory of  reyolations.  Here,  while  Lonis 
Philippe  was  flying  to  St  Cloud,  the 
Dnchi»s  of  Orleans  presented  herself 
with  her  two  sons.  M.  Dnpin  an- 
Bonnced  to  the  Chamber  that  the 
Kinff  had  abdicated,  and  pnM;>osed  to 
prodaim  the  Count  de  Pans  King, 
nnder  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess. 
Lamartine  moved  that  the  discussion 
^ould  not  take  place  in  the  presence 
of  any  member  of  the  royal  family. 
But  there  were  authorities  outside  the 
walls  who  knew  nothing  of  the  foi^ 
malities  of  legislation.  The  mob 
were  roaring  for  an  entrance ;  the 
Duchess,  with  her  children,  attempted 
to  escttpe ;  they  were  driyen  back  by 
the  rabble.  Another  debate  now 
commenced  on  the  suUect  of  commit- 
ting the  Regency  to  de  Due  de  Ne- 
mours ;  another  followed  on  the  propo- 
sal of  a  Proyisional  Government.  The 
hall  was  now  crowded  with  armed 
men.  Ledm  RoUin  then  ascended 
the  tribune,  and  argued  that,  Louis 
Philippe  having  abdicated,  the  Crown 
eoula  not  be  transferred  without  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  There  seemed 
now  every  probability  of  a  sanguinary 
termination  to  the  scene,  and  efforts 
were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
royal  family  again  to  extricate  the 
Duchess;  but  in  vain. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duchess  cer- 
tainly showed  mat  intrepidity  on 
this  occasion,  while  muskets  were 
pointed  at  individuals  in  the  Assem- 
l4y,  and  in  the  hands  of  men  abso- 
lutely  without  restraint,  her  own  life, 
and  the  lives  of  her  children,  miffht 
be  the  sacrifice  of  the  instant    She, 

Kv  thing,  now  attempted  to  speak. 
t  the  French  mob  were  not  Hun- 
garian nobles,  and  the  ^^Moriamur 
pro  re^  nostro,  Maria  Theresa,**  was 
in  a  different  style  from  the  mUtmemi 


of  the  r€fbrwter$  of  Paris.    She  was 
bellowed  down. 

The  armed  mob  now  proceeded 
to  make  a  government.  One  of 
their  orators  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  declared  that  Louis  Philippe, 
having  abdicated,  could  not  leave  a 
legacy  of  the  throne  without  the 
oluiioe  of  the  people.  This  bor- 
riUe  scene  of  confusion,  blundering, 
threatening,  and  terror,  lastedfor  three 
full  hours ;  during  which  the  Duchess 
and  the  children  fortunately  effected 
their  escape,  retiring  to  the  Hotel  of 
the  Invalldes,  and  quitted  Paris  like 
the  rest  of  the  royal  fiunily  next 
morning. 

The  whole  scene  concluded,  not 
imsptly,  in  the  formation  of  a  Provi- 
sional Government,  itself  the  com- 
mencement of  a  series  of  provisional 
governments,  each  more  temporary 
and  trifling  than  the  one  that  fell 
before  it,  and  finishing  at  last,  if  in 
France  anything  can  be  said  to  finish, 
by  a  Republic,  excluding  Monarchy 
for  «c«r,  thoujg^  that  eternity  may 
mean  a  restoraUon  within  six  months ; 
but  espedally  providing  for  public 
coniusion,  by  abolishing  the  essential 
principle  of  public  order— a  herediiwry 
throme! 

The  aspect  of  the  present  Chamber 
gives  the  idea,  not  merely  of  a  build- 
ing erected  in  popular  haste,  but  of  a 
bulding  erected  in  such  antiquity  as 
to  have  become  long  dilapidated.  I 
never  saw  any  place  of  public  meet- 
ing that  looked  more  squalid.  It  has 
completely  the  aspect  of  the  shabbiest 
and  most  melancholy  of  all  possible 
things,  a  theatre  b;^  damUgki^  to  which 
I  have  compared  it  alresdy,  for  the 
similitude  is  constant  and  irresistible. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  Pre- 
sidents diair,  with  a  table  in  front, 
on  which  rests  a  bell  and  a  little 
stick,  both  which  are  important  instru- 
ments of  the  Presidential  authority, 
though  neither  much  comporting  with 
the  presumed  dignity  of  debate.  In 
front  of  this  Ubto  is  the  Tribune,  a 
species  of  square  pulpit,  with  steps  at 
the  sides,  where  the  orators  of  the 
Assemblv  successively  lay  their  papers 
on  a  shelf  before  them,  and  read,  or 
recite,  according  to  their  capacity  of 
using  the  native  language,  llie  shape 
of  the  hall  is  neariv  semicircular ;  the 
area  is  surrounded  with  benches  for 
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tiie  m«mb«n,  befbn  each  <^  whom  i£  look  of  a  poU»ar«U,  or  an  klewift ; 

a  deak  with  pen  and  ink,  eo  tbat  a  wore  her  bonnet—which  all  the  wo- 

member  mt,j  be  writing  bis  speech  men  in  France  do  everywhere,  even 

while  the  debate  is  going  on,  and  the  at  the  theatre,  except  when  Ibej  pin 

product  of  the  desk  may  be  read  at  it  np  to  the  pillars  —  and  made   it 

tbetribnne  within  the  next  half -bonr.  somewhat  difflcolt  for  those  behind 

The  whole  or   tliia  preparation  for  her  to  see  or  hear.     I  donbt  whether 

Kiibbling    looked    to    me    like    the  she  was  mnch  edified  bj  the  diecna- 

arrangement    of    a    large    banking-  slon. 

hoDse,  or  a  merciiant's  office ;  and  the  TAe  Debate.  The  subject  of  the  day 

seats  aeem  to  be  appropriated  per-  waa  the  National  Guard.    It  is  a 

sooally  to  individuals,  for  there  are  delicate  question  for  all  parties.    The 

lists  of  the  members,  in  a  programme  Liberals,  of  coarse,  are  loud  In  its 

sold  at  the  entrance  to  the  galleries,  laudation;  but  still  even  M«y  may  feel 

which  mark  the  names  of  thoee  pos-  a  larking  sentiment  that  the  National 

sesaors  en  permanence.  Guard,  being  chiefly  shopkeepers — at 

At  the  corner  of  those  ranges,  to  the  least  in  Paris,  and  Faria  being  France 

left  of  the  President,  ait  the  "  Ex-  —hare    a    sense     of    the    integrity 

treme   Gauche"    or  " Montagnardt,"  of   their  plate-glaas,    and    the    pro- 

the  nltra- liberals.    At   the  opposite  fits  of  their  trade,  and  (having  had 

corner,  and  on  the  right  of  the  chair,  enffident  experience  that  revolutions 

sit  the  Extreme  Droit,  the  ultra-royal-  are  bene6dal  to  neither)  may  not  be 

tats ;  and  the  circle  is  filled  np  by  tbe  of  that  relhMt  order  which  is  neces- 

diversities    of  par*"— -H    oti.noB    m/l       »nr    «.    thn    aHvn^MHi    nt    nornXnal 

shades  of  opinion 
the  extreme  point 
quiet  waiters  npc 
■wimmers  npon  tl 

AU  this  is  new 
to  the  spectator;  i 
the  appearance  of 
journals,  as  an  ou 
the  house.  In  fro 
sit  the  writers  wh 
for  the  Monileur. 
galleiy,  on  the  lef 
dent,  arc  the  alli 
other  writers  for 
on  the  right  of  thi 
gallery,  are  boxc 
Ambassadors  and 
members.  In  the 
are  seats  for  the  p 

The  debates  ger 
in  the  afternoon, 
course,  close  earl 
open  for  about  a 
Fraace  there  is  a 
of  gallantry  on  aL 
front  seats  in  tbe 
exclusively  devote 
ing  a  privilege  fc 
where  they  can  ha' 
ment,  and  no  bus! 
advertence  to  th( 
having  taken  a  ^ 
front,  was  ordorci 
offlcer  of  the  honsi 
damet"  and  anrr 
ingiy.     My   fair 
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or  a  deposit  in  F6re  la  Chaise.  And 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
shopkeepers  tamed  oat  stontly  on 
these  memorable  occasions. 

I  am  not  soffioientlj  acqaainted 
with  that  curioas  anomaly  which 
forms  the  French  mind,  to  say, 
whether  the  mass  of  the  national 
feeling  would  not  be  sufficiently 
pleased  to  hear  the  drum  of  the 
Guard  for  the  last  time;  but  the 
feeling  has  some  plausibility  even  in 
this  Uyely  nation,  where  everything 
is  beard  and  belligerency — besides 
having  Nature  on  its  side  in  every 
other  country  of  Europe. 

The  debate  on  this  subject  always 
draws.  The  people  are  prepared  to 
attach  a  prodigious  interest  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  said,  old  or  new, 
clever  or  commonplace,  on  the  topic; 
and  the  popular  orators  are  never  in 
such  plumage  as  when  they  take  a 
flight  in  honour  of  the  **  Garde 
National,  les  grands  defenseurs  de  la 
patrie." 

The  commencement  of  the  sitting 
was  rather  irregular.    There  was  no 

frayer,  or  other  form  of  religion,  that 
could  perceive;  but  the  members 
sauntered  in,  wandered   about  the 
floor,  or  lounged  in  their  seats,  for 
the  first  half- hour.     The  time  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  presenting  peti- 
tions, which  the  presenter   merely 
handed  up  to  the  President,  with  a 
fiBW  words.     Those  petitions  were 
chiefly  for  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  prohibits  the  re-election 
of  a  President  after  his  four  years* 
.apprenticeship.    This  law  was  in  the 
genuine  style  of  republicanism,  which 
Js  always  jealous  and  distrustful — 
substantially  the  spirit  of  despotism, 
-confiding  in  no  man  unless  he  is  in 
•chains  I    Or,  as  was  said  by  the  cele- 
brated Burke,  characterising  the  simi- 
lar law  by  which  no  representative  of 
the  Convention  could  be  re-elected — 
'^Tbis  reminds  me  of  the  chimney- 
sweepers,  forced  to  abandon  their 
trade   by  the  time  that  they  have 
learned   it.'^      The   only  difference 
being,  that  the  abandonment,  in  the 
one  case,  was  the  work  of  nature, 
and  in  the  other  the    absurdity  of 
legislation. 

But  even  in  this  stage  I  had  a  speci- 
men of  French  debating.  General  Ba- 
raguayd'Hilliers,  on  presenting  one  of 


those  petitions,  having  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  taming,  perhaps  acciden- 
tally, towards  the  Exireme  Gauche^ 
one  of  them  cried  out,  without  pre- 
face  or  apology,  '*  Why  do  you 
address  us  ?  Speak  to  the  Assembly.*' 
Another  member  met  a  similar  rebuff 
immediately  after.    On  presenting  a 

Sitition  from  the  municipality  of 
avre,  a  member,  sitting  on  hia 
bench,  cried  out — *^  Municipal  conn- 
oils  have  no  right  of  petition;  on 
which  the  presenter  explained  *Hhat 
it  came  from  the  individual  members 
of  the  council." 

At  length  the  order  of  the  day 
was  read,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  National 
Guard.    On  this,  *^  Napoleon  Bnona- 

farte"  was  announced  as  the  speaker, 
felt  a  strange  sensation  at  the  sound 
of  the  name,  which  had  so  long  pro- 
duced sensations  of  all  kinds  in  the 
world.  It  is  trae,  it  now  could  affect 
noUiing  but  memory ;  but  what  a 
memory  had  that  sound  left  behind ! 
I  looked  with  no  ordinary  curiosity 
on  the  bearer  of  that  renowned  and 
formidable  name. 

The  orator  is  the  son  of  Jerome, 
formerly  King  of  Westphalia,  and  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Emperor  more 
than  any  of  the  living  family.  His 
stature  is  short  and  full,  his  counte- 
nance dark,  but  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  altogether  he  is  a  striking 
personage. 

He  spoke,  of  course,  in  high  praise 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  spoke 
with  spirit  and  fluency. 

But,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  the 
effect  was  greatly  impaired  by  the 
unfortunate  habit  of  the  country, 
which  makes  all  speeches  in  the 
Assembly  resemble  the  speech  of  a 
lawyer  from  his  brief.  His  papers 
were  laid  on  the  front  of  the  tribune, 
and  in  the  lapses  of  his  memory  ho 
constantly  returned  to  them,  took  a 
glance  to  reinforce  his  argument,  and, 
having  thus  dipt  into  the  subject,  was 
on  the  wing  again.  In  this  style  he 
alternated  from  his  papers  to  his 
audience  for  nearly  half- an -hour — 
continually  interrupted,  however,  and 
bearing  the  interraptions  with  the 
reverse  of  philosophy.  He  began  by 
moving,  '^  That  the  National  Guard 
is  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the 
Constitution,  the  Republic,  and  the 
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■overeigDtf  of  the  people ;  to  mata- 
tatn  obedieDce  to  tbe  lana ;  to  pre- 
serve or  re-ealahliih  pnbljc  peac«  in 
tbe  conntry  ;  to  assure  the  indepen- 
dence of  Franco,  and  the  integrity  of 
its  territory  against  foreigners." 

He  contended  that  "  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proclaim  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  tbe  Guard,  becaase  tliere  was  an 
evident  desire  to  dispense  witb  their 
employment,  and,  of  coarse,  with 
their  public  existence  —  a  proposi- 
tion to  that  effect  having  been 
entertained.  The  reanlt-of  refne- 
ing  the  right  to  nominate  their 
officers  was  a  prestige  of  other  con- 
seqnencci,  too  formidable  yet  to  be 
ventured  on." 

Bnt  the  interruptions  were  perpo* 
tnal,  and  most  provolciug.  "  Speak 
to  the  question  I "  broke  off  the  most 
showy  sentiments ;  and  be  grew  more 
and  more  angry.  He  charged  bis 
opponents  with  wishing  to  arm  none 
bot  their  partisans^-"  It  was  a  mon- 
strosity, an  enormity  I"  Still  arose 
tbe  cry,  "  Speak  to  the  question!" 
no  DOW  said,  "  It  is  an  attempt  to 
organise  civil  war  for  tbe  profit  of  a 
party."  (Roarsoforder.^  M.  Fancber, 
theMinisterofthelntenoi 
"  Monsieur,  you  cannot  al 
■re  organising  civil  war." 

To  this  the  reply  was, 
organise  it  wilhont  inteni 
rather  exculpatory  reply ' 
by  a  long  paragraph  on  i 
conspirators  attempting  t 
all  the  principles  of  llbt 
followed  renewed  cries  of 
the  right,  and  tbe  bell 
sident  now  began  to  ring 

The  three  degrees  of 
peace  seemed  to  tte,  first, 
of  the  little  stick  or  pa 
conid  not,  with  all  my  c 
ivbicb)  on  the  tabic  ;  th 
ringing  of  the  bell,  (abou 
the  dustman's  ;)  and  thci 
deal,  exhausted  of  alt  d 
of  control,  threw  himself 
chair  with  a  pathetic 
which  was  responded  to 
"  LaclMure,  la  ctUare .' " 

The  President  (who 
Dupin)  now  made  the  mi 
iogof  all  demands.  "J 
tear  dtxpliqntr  sn  pen 
ensued  a  scene  which 
attempt    to    deacribe. 
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grew  mystical,  tbnndered  out  his 
denunciation  of  tbe  "  secret  transac- 
tions of  a  certain  party,"  and  professed 
his  resolution,  at  all  bazards,  to  resist 
Tioleuc«,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
should  come.  This  was  followed  by 
laughter  from  the  right ;  and  a  voica 
was  beard  from  the  same  side, 
"  Then    yoa    should    not     set    the 

Napoleon  finished  this  legislative 
Waterloo  by  moving  bis  amendment 
and  making  his  retreat  from  tbe 
tribune. 

A  M.  Biancey  then  prepared  to 
mount  the  Iribnne.  I  presume  that 
he  was  about  to  advert  to  Napoleon's 
speech,  for  he  was  met  by  a  cry  front 
the  right — "Don't  reply;  it  is  not 
worth  the  while.  Question,  qneS' 
tioD  1 " — on  which  M.  Biaucey  calmly 
returned  to  bis  seat. 

A  M.  Dnprat  then  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  said  "  be  was  sorry  that 
the  preceding  member  had  not  as- 
signed his  reasons  for  tbe  conduct  of 
the  commission."  HiIs  taunt  was  met 
bya  cryfrom  tbe  right— "Whatia  that 
to  yon?  You  are  no  jndge  whether  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  reply."  M.  Da- 


choose  to  call  it,  were  closed.    There  his   mistress,  or  talked  the  matter 

the  vwaciU  Fran^aUe  finds  its  fair  over  with  the  gendarme  of  his  neigfa- 

channel;  there  is  the  safety-Talve  of  boarhood;  or  written  a  f^niiletoa  in 

her  politics ;  there  is  the  quiet  drain  thd  Jauntal  da  DebaU,  detailing  the 

of  that  saperfluitjof  toD^e,  and  that  resonrces  of  the  plotters,  with  fainta 

reatlessDess    of  thonght,  which    the  at    their  names.      He  wonld  have 

Frenchman  mutt  empioj  in  the  field,  fonnd  himself  bnretiDg  with  the  in- 

if  he  canitot  employ  it  in  the  legisla-  telligence,  and  got  rid  of  it  as  a  relief 

tnre.    France  was  never  Republican  to  natnre. 

until  Bhe  lost  her  old  Parliaments.  And  this  is  the  Cnw  reason  why 

Then,  the  talkers  of   Gascon^  and  coneplracj  never  succeeds  in  France 

Poiton  and  Ficardj  had  no  means  of  — why  the  police  instantly  know  all 

getting  rid  of  their  extra  animation,  the  projects  for  overtnmiiig  thrones, 

and  rnshed  to  Paris  with  revolation  or  shooting  monarchs,  or  changing 

u  a  relief  to  their  toogaes ;    and  religions,  or  oonatrocting  adventures 

mahed  over  Europe,  to  be  able  to  sit  on  the  highway.    The  people  naat 

down  qniet  in  their  old  ago.  talk,  and  this    it    is  which    makes 

Bat  I  most  not  intrnde  on  yonr  them  at  once  so  safe  to  be  handled 

space  any  further  at  present.    I  shall  by  a  Tigorons  government,  and  so 

iirobably  tronble  yon  with  another  infinitely  amnsiog  to  the  stranger, 

etter,  for  Paris  is  fuller  of  topics  than  who  cares  not  whom  they  have  for 

a  Hemisphere  besides.   Ofconrseldo  governor. 
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THE  LONDON  PIAHT  DF  A  QERMAN  ADTHOKXB8. 

With  rare  exceptions,  those  recent  Wholesome  recreAtion  and  reUz- 

foreign  writen  nho  have  taken  apon  ation  of  mind  were   Mrs   Leffald'i 

themselves  to  criticise  the  condition  avowed  objects  in  visitlDg  England, 

and  institntitnis  of  this  coootry,  and  It  does  not   concern  ds  to  inqnin 

its  inhabitanta,  have  not  been  persons  whether  the  idea  of  a  book  glimmered 

en  whose  opinions  we  conld  set  a  high  in  the  backgronnd,  and  further  atimit- 

valae,  by  whose  censnre  we  could  feel  lated  her  t«  the  jonmej.   Thevolnme 

annojed,  or  whose  praise  could  add  before  ns  comprises  bnt  a  portion  of 

greatly  to  oar  self-esteem.  The  stand-  her  short  stay  in  this  island; — tight 

ing  and  character  of  a  jndge  are  all-  weeks,  spent  in  London,  dering  wbub, 

important :  if  his  jndgroent  is  to  be  altbongh  whiried  in  a  basy  ronnd  of 

respected,  be  himself  most  be  both  sight-seeing  and  amosement,  she  ma- 

Gompetent  and  respectable.    The  ver-  naged  to  write  letters  to  a  frieod, 

diet  of  a  dull  book-maker  like  Mr  snffident  to  fill  a  printed  volame  of 

Kohl,  or  of  a  shallow  and  mischievons  five  hnndred  pages.    Snch  letters  art 

demagogne    of   M.    Ledm    Rollin's  often  written  by  retnmed  travellem, 

stamp,  are   alike    indifferent  to  na.  at  their  own  firesides,  and  addraMed 

Their  writings  are  unheeded  by  the  to  the  printer.    This  is  not  the  caM 

British  pnblic,  scarcely  noticed  by  the  with  Mra  Lewald's  pnbtished  corre- 

British    press.      Of    French    books  spondence,   which    we   have  reason 

concerning  England,  Englishmen  are  to  believe  actually  went  throngh  the 

iwrticnlarly  careless ;  for,  strange  as  it  post-office  in  the  meaner  she  repe- 

may  appear,  our  nearest  neighbours  sents.    Indeed,  there  have  been  iw 

are  amongst  onr  worst  appreciators,  moored  complaints  of  her  not  havtng 

and  deal,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  set  of  snfficiently   revised    her    correapoH- 

stereotyped  prejudices  with  respect  dence ;  and  aoctuations  against  ber  of 

to  this  conntry  which  were  amaslng  committing  to  type    certain    thlnn 

nntil  they  grew  stale.     Although  Ger-  which  had  better  hare  remained  la 

mans  understand  ns  better,  it  was  not  the  privacy  of  an  intimate  epistle, 

from  the  pen  of  a  German  Jewess,  a  Initials  are  an  insufficient  disguise, 
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which  it  wonld  haye  been  better  taste 
to  avoid,  consideriDg  that  only  a  mi- 
nority of  her  readers  are  likely  to 
conidst  of  Jews,  infidels,  and  Red 
Bepnblicans.  But  the  form  of  **  Let- 
ters,^* we  suppose,  is  to  be  accepted 
as  a  plea  for  indulgent  criticism.  The 
lady  starts  with  the  declaration  that 
she  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  profound  or  complete 
work  upon  Great  Britain,  although 
she  believes  that,  even  during  her 
brief  residence,  she  gathered  much 
valuable  knowledge  and  instruction, 
which  she  hopes  her  German  admirers 
will  feel  obliged  to  her  for  imparting. 
Until  our  esteemed  coUaborateur^ 
Fisistratus  Caxton,  shall  have  shown 
the  particularly  obtuse  department  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests  how  to  render 
the  western  entrance  to  London  as 
ffrand  and  imposing  as  that  to  Paris 
n*om  the  Champs  Ely8<^s,  we  shall  per- 
sist in  considering  the  Thames  as  the 
only  worthy  avenue  to  the  great  city, 
and  as  that  through  which  every 
foreigner  should  for  the  first  time 
approach  it.  By  the  Thames  came 
Mrs  Lewald ;  but  the  impression  made 
upon  her  was  not  very  strong,  or 
rather  it  was  weakened  by  that  which 
should  have  heightened  it.  The  mul- 
titude of  vessels,  the  forests  of  roasts, 
the  stir  and  bustle,  confused  and 
bewildered  her.  Some  other  Ger- 
mans, passengers  by  the  same  boat, 
were  in  raptures  of  wonderment ;  it 
was  with  a  sort  of  apathetic  indiffe- 
rence that  she  observed  herself  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  innumerable  ships  and 
a  vast  city.  Moreover,  the  good 
lady  inclines  to  the  Cobden  doctrine  ; 
and  the  pleasurable  feelings  inspired 
by  the  sight  of  fleets  of  merchantmen, 
suggesting  imposing  ideas  of  alliance 
and  traflSc  between  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  were  neutralised  to  her  by 
the  frowning  batteries  of  men-of-war 
and  the  warlike  equipage  accumu- 
lated in  Woolwich  arsenal.  She 
could  feel  no  joy  in  wealth  and  civi- 
lisation based  upon  the  downfall  of 
other  nations,  nor  sympathise  in  a 
prosperity  coupled  with  the  barbarism 
of  war;  although,  at  a  few  pages' 
interval,  we  find  her  proclaiming  her 
advocacy  of  systems  and  institutions 
whose  adoption  in  Europe — impos- 
sible, as  we  believe  —  could  never 
be    but  at    the    cost    of  rivers  of 


blood,  and  in  the  projects  of  whose 
partisans  wholesale  slaughter  is  a 
primary  ingredient.  The  utmost  she 
could  do  was  to  view  such  a  state  of 
things — the  great  guns  and  military 
stores,  we  mean — with  melancholy 
resignation,  as  inevitable,  and,  as  she 
fears,  not  yet  ripe  for  change.  At 
the  Cnstom-Honse  she  was  struck  by 
the  democratic  practice  of  giving  pre* 
cedence  to  the  examination  of  single 
packages,  so  that  the  man  of  much 
Inggage  has  the  longest  to  wait.  She 
was  delighted  at  the  little  trouble 
given  in  the  matter  of  passports ;  and 
in  the  best  of  humours,  well  disposed 
to  be  pleased,  she  reached  the  modest 
lodgings  that  had  been  engaged  for 
her,  on  a  second  floor  in  a  street  near 
Hyde  Park.  It  was  on  Whitsuntide 
eve;  the  weather  was  fine,  and  her 
friends  advised  her  to  delay  her  ex- 
amination of  London,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  sunshine  for  excur- 
sions out  of  town.  For  the  Sunday 
she  had  already  an  invitation  to  visit 
a  German  family  in  Surrey.  During 
her  drive  from  the  far  west  of  London 
to  the  South  Eastern  Railway,  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  great 
number  of  monuments  she  passed — 
attracted,  however,  by  their  number 
rather  than  by  their  good  taste.  Her 
comments  are  by  no  means  uniformly 
judicious.  The  National  Gallery,  the 
most  abortive,  ill-planned,  and  con- 
temptible public  buUding  ever  destined 
for  so  ambitious  a  purpose  as  tho 
receptacle  of  a  great  nation's  artistic 
wealth,  she  designates  as  grandiose 
(grossartig.)  The  same  person  who 
is  guilty  of  this  misapplication  of 
praise  very  sensibly  criticises  the 
practice  of  elevating  statues  on  the 
summit  of  lofty  columns.  "  Between 
two  great  fountains  rises  a  monument 
to  Nelson.  He  stands  in  military 
uniform  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
looking  just  as  little  and  doll-like  as 
Napoleon  on  the  Vend6me  column. 
So  the  absurdity  of  placing  portrait- 
statues  of  great  men  at  such  an  eleva- 
tion that,  dwindled  into  dwarfs,  they 
lose  all  interest  for  the  spectator,  is 
domiciled  also  in  England  1  The 
Duke  of  York's  statue  is  another 
example  of  this.  He  is  represented 
enveloped  in  a  long  mantle,  above 
which  only  the  uncovered  head  ap- 
pears; and  this  is  surmounted  by  the 
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koD  rod  or  a  llghtnlag  condnctor,  the  oqaestrlaa  statne  opposite  Apstey 

which  seems  to  go  through  the  head.  House  a  failnre,  "  the  Dake  Bittinr 

Even  mj  sharp  ejes  coald  discern  on  his  horsa  as  stiff  as  the  ghost  of 

little  more  than  a    sack-lika  mass,  the  commander  in  Don  Jaan,''  bnt 

with  a  knob  and  a  long  spike;  and  jet  praises  the  statne  in  the  citjforita 

this  may  be  a  good  statne,  rendered  troth   to    nature,    the    ridcT   sitting 

nnprofltable    onlj    by   ita   senseleea  easUj,  on  a  motionless  horse,  as  IT  a 

position."     She  hopes  rather   than  regiment  were  defiling  berore  him. 

belieTes  in  the  possible  goodness  of  "  His  steed  is  an  English  blood-horse, 

the  too-exalted  statue,  for  she  else-  fioe-limbed,  with  small    hoof,  small 

where  expresses  herself  in  anything  head,  and  veins  starting  through  its 

bnt  favourable  terms  with  respect  to  skin,  and  stands  on  all  fonr  feet,  firmr 

those  monuments  of  this    class  in  and  immovable,  liko  a  well-trained 

London,  whose  humbler  position  per-  manige  horse.    This  plan  of  repre- 

mitted  her  to  examine  them.    She  is  seating  a  slender   blood-horse,   the 

an  advocate  for  dressing  statnes  in  individual  portrait  of  a  horse,  in  op- 

tho  costume  of  their  time,  and  ridi-  position    to  the    typical    war-horse, 

cnles  classic  drapery  npon  modem  whose  abstract  idea  has  hitherto  beeO' 

warriors  and  statesmen.     Upon  thia  conventionally  adopt«d  for  equestrian 

ground  she  considers  the  statne  of  statues,  struck  rao  as  novel,  but  not 

Hnskisson,  in  the  commercial  room  at  ungraceful."    Whilst  on  the  subject 

Lloyd's,  as  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  art,  and  as  we  have  no  intentioit 

in  the  whole  bnilding.     "It  is  so  of  accompanying  Mrs  Lewald  day  by 

tasteless,"  she  says,   "th"t  >f '»  ">••"-      if"    thrnniFh    hnr    ramhlwi    in    End 

ally  comical.  The  Enj 
of  commerce,  who  lost  h 
nineteenth  century  at  I) 
a  Manchester  railway, 
with  naked  breast,  and 
toga,  like  some  anciei 
Roman.  In  addition  to 
great  boots,  bnt  of  so  t1 
that  the  whole  foot,  wit] 
jointa,  shows  throagh  it. 
matter  of  daily  recnrr 
mcnt  that  in  England,  i 
works  of  art  of  antiqo' 
found— where  so  strong 
prevails  that  the  Englis! 
best  purchasers  of  nodei 
and  where  in  the  exhibi 
so  many  beantiful  bo 
the  statnes  npon  pnbli 
so  remarkably  bad." 
but  few  exemptions  fr 
sure  ;  and  one  of  these  I 
the  Doke  of  WelUngtc 
front  of  the  Exchang 
struck  «nd  interested 
terms  the  "  worship"  o 
this  country.  "  Pr^si 
sign  of  gratitude,  pleas 
ing  respect  for  the  vene 
yet  conld  not  help  beina 
it  of  the  adoration  pal 
mans  to  their  emperon 
raised  them  to  the  rani 
have  already  seen  three 
monnroent  in  his  hononi 
fault   with    the  Acbllh 
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landscapes,  portraits,  interiors,  or  still 
life.  In  oils,  she  speaks  highly  of  the 
simplicity  and  truth  to  nature  of 
landscapes  and  marine  views,  finds  the 
portraits  often  equally  good,  and  some 
of  the  ffenre  pictures  very  graceful 
fti^d  gay;  but  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions  she  utterly  condemns  the 
historical  pictures.  At  the  same 
lime  she  remarks  that,  of  late,  Grer- 
many  has  produced  few  good  histori- 
cal pictures,  Italy  none,  and  that 
only  the  French — to  whom  their 
revolutions  and  their  African  wars 
have  suggested  incomparable  subjects 
— have  done  much  that  is  great  in 
that  high  walk  of  art.  Her  criti- 
eiBms,  however,  it  is  easy  to  discern, 
attach  themselves  especially  to  the 
subject  and  general  conception  of  a 
picture — less  particularly  to  its  mere 
technical  merits.  She  allots  the 
palm  to  Landseer*s  painting  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  daughter- 
in-law.  "  Two  simply  composed, 
and  very  sweetly  executed  pictures 
by  Eastlake,  especially  a  *  Good 
Samaritan,'  had  almost  a  German 
stamp,  and  made  me  understand  the 
predilection  which  Peter  Von  Corne- 
lius cherishes  for  that  painter."  After 
criticising  at  some  length,  as  power- 
ful, but  most  unpleasing,  Armitage's 
picture  of  Aholibah,  she  gives  us,  in 
a  few  lines,  her  appreciation  of  the 
pre-Rapbaelite  school.  ^*  As  ludi- 
crously bad  as  Aholibah  was  for- 
bidding, was  a  biblical  genre-picture 
by  MiUais.  It  is  as  coarsely  comic 
as  a  Capncbin  friar's  sermon.  St 
Joseph  and  his  man  are  at  work  in 
their  carpenter's  shop.  The  saint  is 
on  the  right,  his  assistant  at  the  other 
extremity  of  their  joiner's-bench,  and 
in  the  middle  is  an  old  woman  who 
may  perhaps  be  intended  for  St  Anna. 
In  the  foreground  stands  the  child 
Jesus  in  his  little  shirt,  crying 
bitterly,  because  he  has  torn  his 
hands  with  a  nail,  in  the  very  place 
where,  at  a  future  day,  he  is  to  bear 
the  stigmata.  The  future  wounds 
upon  the  feet  are  indicated  by  drops 
of  blood  that  have  fallen  upon  them. 
The  Virgin  kneels  beside  him,  also 
with  a  weeping  countenance,  and 
ofiers  him  her  cheek  to  kiss,  whilst 
she  breathes  upon  the  wounds  in  his 
hands.  St  Anna  resolutely  grasps 
the  pincers,  to  extract  the  ofiending 


nail,  which  sticks  oat  of  the  carpen- 
ter's bcoich  like  a  dove.  Wood- 
shavings  of  various  sizes  constitute 
the  simple  decorations  of  the  fore- 
ground." An  unprejudiced  piece  of 
criticism,  which  we  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  Mr  Ruskin  and  the  other 
supporters  of  a  small  and  conceited 
clique  of  pretentious  innovators  in  art. 
We  left  Mrs  Lewald  on  her  way  to 
visit  a  family  in  Surrey.  She  met  a 
kind  reception,  and  was  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  her  hostess  by  her  like- 
ness to  George  Sand  ;  ate  *^  pepper- 
mint sauce"  to  her  lamb;  discussed 
phrenology,  a  favourite  study  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house — ^who  also  had 
a  pet  theory  concerning  the  necessity 
of  changing  air,  in  virtue  of  which 
her  guest  passed  the  day  in  a  thorough 
draught;  read  with  great  satisfaction  a 
glowing  eulogium  of  the  aforesaid  Mrs 
Sand  in  an  English  weekly  paper, 
defending  her  private  life,  and  exalt- 
ing her  literary  fame ;  strolled  across 
meadows  and  corn-fields  in  the  warm 
May  sunshine ;  and  so  home,  as  Mr 
Pepys  would  say,  well  pleased  with 
her  first  Sunday  in  England.  Next 
day,  Whit-Monday,  she  was  oif  to 
Windsor,  escorted  by  three  of  her 
countrymen.  She  is  eloquent  on  the 
discomforts  of  the  excursion  train  by 
which  they  incautiously  embarked, 
and  on  the  misery  of  being  hurried 
through  the  castle  with  a  mob,  far 
faster  than  she  could  have  wished,  or 
than  permitted  her  to  enjoy  her  visit. 
And  how  terribly  "  police-less"  was 
the  railway  train  that  took  her  home, 
with  second-class  passengers  in  first- 
class  carriages,  drunken  men  in 
abundance,  and  confusion  every- 
where. Still  more  policeiess  did  she 
find  things  next  day,  upon  her  visit 
to  Greenwich  fair,  where  she  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  profusion  of 
gingerbread,  and  rather  startled  by 
the  application  to  her  shoulders  of 
what  she  terms  "  scretches,  the  con- 
fetti of  Greenwich ; "  where  she  im- 
bibed, with  much  satisfaction,  a  flow- 
ing tumbler  of  "  pale-ale  draught,'* 
and,  but  for  the  multitude  of  drunken 
people,  would  have  been  strongly 
reminded  by  the  whole  scene  of  an 
Italian  popular  festival.  Strangely 
enough,  she  is  frequently  reminded  of 
Italy  by  England.  The  general  no- 
tion is,  that  few  countries  are  more 
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dlBsimilar.    She  is  slrack,  too,  by  the  frienda,  she  had  taanj  a  walk  through 

lodependent  mode  of  living  in  the  the  rain,  uoght  a  cold,  and    was 

open  air,  by  the  nambers  of  persona  menaced  with  mnatard  plasters,  and 

Ereqaentiug    the   public    parks    and  nearlj  poisoned  with  bad  beef-tea. 

gardens,  and   there    panning   tbelr  But  she  was  active  and  resolute,  and 

occupations  of  readlug,  sewing,  &c.  did  not  let  indisposition  long  detain 

This  seems  odd  to  os,  accustomed  as  her  from  her  perseveriug  pursuit  of 

we  are  to  consider  onrselvee,  in  con-  novelt)'.     Snndaj,  when  eigbt-seeing 

sequence  of  our  climate,  one  of  tlie  was  impossible,  was  her  day  of  repose 

nations  of  Europe  who  best  like  to  and  letter- writing, 

do  eTerything  with  a  roof  overhead.  "  It  is  Sandaj,   and  on  Sunday 

To  be  sure,  Mrs  Lewald  was  here  in  London  ceases  to  live,  like  Rome  in 

the  very  finest  part  of  the  year ;  bat  rainy  weather.      All  the  shops  are 

smi  she  must  have  noticed  the  ab-  shut,  no  fresh  bread  or  piece  of  meat 

sence   of  those    out-door    resources  are  to  be  bad,  no  postmen  pass  along 

which  abound  in  France,  Germany,  the  streets — the  stillness  is  striking, 

and  the  south — of  theaf-/rMcocoffM-  the  church  bells  lift  to  heaven  their 

bouses,  coDcerts,  reading-rooms,  and  voices  of  moomfol  entreaty.    And,  as 

ice-salooDs,  so  abundant  on  the  Con-  yonder  the  monopolised  lotteij  ofBJcea 

tiuent,  but  which  here  we  have  not,  and  tobacco  shops  are  kept  open,  so 

because  they  would  be  available  but  are  here  the  tobacconists  and  pnblic- 

for  a  very  few  weeks—often  only  for  houses.    Brandy  and  tobacco  seem 

a  few  days — in  the  whole  vear.  here  to  be  considered  more  neceasarv 

Grcenwicli  fair  concli 
wald's  Wbitsun  excnrs 
began  to  look  about  ber 
of  London,  to  visit  old  t 
and  make  new  ones, 
here  and  there  got  a  g 
better  classes  of  Eogiisi 
received  an  invitation  u 


time  appears  to  have 
amongst  her  co-religioi 
and  foreign,  some  of  i 
acted  as  her  ctceroni  w 
out  to  see  the  town; 
whom,  as  is  often  the  ci 
themselves  to  make  bi 
liked,  rather  than  as  ik 
poor  woman— who  felt 
dered  on  looking  over 
guide-book  and  discover 
she  had  to  see  in  a  verj 
and  who,  moreover,  s< 
nnpleaaant  experience,  t 
suDshine,  which  had  gr 
rival  in  England,  was  i 
atant  even  in  the  moi 
would  gladly  have  ah 
side-street  lo  establish 
line  of  omnibuses.  But 
letJ,  her  friends  assnrei 
over  a  shop,  even  in  a 
some  street— people  wfc 
in,  might  think  she  wei 
shopkeeper's  wife — she 
ber  she  was  in  London, 
So,  lo  gratify  Ibe  "  gen 
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poraries  of  the  same  order ;  and  she 
was  snccessfal  in  obtaining  an  intro- 
duction to  many  of  them,  although  in 
Terr  few  instances  does  her  intercourse 
with  them  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  one  brief  inter\'icw.  The  no- 
tice that  was  taken  of  her  seems  to 
have  proceeded  rather  from  hospitali- 
ty towards  a  foreigner,  and  from  the 
recommendations  of  third  persons, 
than  from  the  sympathy  or  interest 
she  herself  inspired ;  and  one  cannot 
get  rid  of  a  notion,  derived  from  her 
own  account  of  her  stay  in  London, 
that  there  was  a  something  in  the 
tone  of  mind  and  conversation  of 
the  bold -spoken  German  Jewess 
that  was  uncongenial  to  Eng- 
lish feelings  and  ideas.  She  had 
greater  success  amongst  those  of  her 
own  creed,  by  whom  she  was  made 
much  of,  as  a  shining  light,  and 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic 
emigration  then  assembled  in  Eng- 
land. She  gives  a  graphic  and  amus- 
ing account  of  an  evening  visit  which 
she  paid,  in  company  with  two  other 
ladies,  an  Englishwoman  and  a  Ger- 
man, to  a  haunt  of  French  Socialists, 
in  a  back  street  at  the  west  end  of 
London.  The  object  of  the  visit  was 
to  hear  M.  I^uis  Blanc*s  last  lecture 
(of  a  course  which  he  had  been  giving) 
upon  the  history  of  Socialism.  '^  The 
house  was  of  insignificant  appearance, 
and  Miss  B.  only  recognised  it,  al- 
though she  had  been  there  before,  by 
a  group  of  bearded  men  in  caps  and 
Calabrian  hats  standing  before  the 
door.  The  lectures  took  place  once 
every  fortnight,  from  nine  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  as  M. 
Louis  Blanc  wished  to  guard  against 
too  great  a  concourse  of  people — an 
apprehension  which  proved  ground- 
less—admission was  obtainable  only 
by  tickets,  distributed  gratis. 

**  Passing  through  a  whole  gloomy 
floor  of  the  house,  and  a  long,  narrow, 
dark  corridor,  wc  reached  a  building 
in  a  yard,  which  was  used  as  a  school 
for  the  poor.  The  style  of  the  building 
differed  from  anything  I  had  as  yet 
seen  on  this  side  the  Channel.  A  lamp 
hung  from  the  low  ceiling  of  the 
apartment,  at  whose  further  extremity 
red  flag:*,  with  the  words  ^Jratemitc, 
cgalUe^  iihrrtt^^  inscribed  upon  them, 
were  fixed  against  the  wall.  Above 
these,  between  two  red  Phrygian  caps> 


was  a  smaller  banner,  with  the  in- 
scription— Second  annioersatre  dt  Ul 
revolution  du  24  Fevrier,  But  the  ban- 
ner was  torn  or  twisted,  so  that  one 
had  to   guess   part  of  the   words. 
Raffged,  full  of  stahos,  and  adorned 
with    withered    laurels,    the    whole 
trophy  had  a   painfully   unpleasing 
effect  in  that  desolate  and  (according 
to  English  notions)   unclean  apart- 
ment, from  whose  walls  and  ceiling 
the  paper  hung  in  tatters.     In  front 
of  the  flags  st(K>d  a  table  covered  with 
green  cloth,   on  which  were  sewing 
apparatus  and  children's  toys,  care- 
fully collected  together,  and  evidently 
belonging  to  the  school.  Beside  these 
things  stood  a  broken  earthenware  jug 
and  a  glass  of  water.    The  room  had 
a  damp  and  musty  smell  when  we 
entered  it.  Gradually  it  flUed.  There 
were  about  fifteen  ladies,  and  sixty 
or  seventy  men.  At  an  earlier  period 
of  the  lectures  the  number  of  the  for- 
mer had  been  much  greater.  None  of  the 
men  had  that  varnish  of  elegance  which 
one  rarely  fails  to  find  in  Frenchmen. 
They  were  all  wild-looking  and  ne- 
gligently dressed.    There  were  some 
fine  heads  amongst  them,  however, 
and  hardly  one  commonplace  or  in- 
expressive countenance.     The  group 
would  have  delighted  a  painter.  They 
were  all  frightfully  determined  phy- 
siognomies.'*    A    most    cut- throat 
looking  assemblage,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  and  very  well  suited 
to  the  dirty  den  so  vividly  described 
by  Mrs  Lewald.    We  pass  over  her 
sketches  of  one  or  two  of  these  '*  fine 
heads,"  counterparts  to  which  she  and 
her  artist- friends,  if  curious  of  such 
studies,  would  find  in  abundance  in 
the  boffneg  of  Toulon  or  Brest,  and 
proceed  to  her  account  of  the  apostle 
of  the  gang.     ^*  At  last  came  Louis 
Blanc.     I  had  seen  him  in  his  day  of 
power  at  the  Luxemburg,  in  March 
1848.     It  was  the  same  remarkably 
small,  neat  figure,  the  same  minute 
attention  to  dress.      He  wore  a  blue 
coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  high  black 
cravat,  such  as  little  men  often  affect, 
and  dark  gloves.     His  hair  is  brown, 
and  his  profile,  as  well  as  his  whole 
physiognomy,  especially  the  movement 
of  the  comers  of  his  month,  has,  to 
my  eyes,  something  Jewish,  al though 
he  is  said  to  be  no  Jew,  nor  even  of 
Jewish  family."    Mrs  Lewald  ihcD 
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glrea  an  OQtIine  of  M.  Blanc's  oration,     Chrietianity  and  conetitutlonal  mo* 
whicb  was  ia  the  oanal  stjie  of  people    narchy.      la  all  sacb  eadeavonre  in 
of  bis  description,  and  farther  thinks     Eneland,  he  saw  only  the  coDseqaeoca 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  pro-     of  tae  hierarchy,  and  be  could  no  more 
claim  ber  political  creed,  aad  to  de-     admire  this  tbaa  he  could  admire  tbe 
clsre  ber  coDviction  that  the  wel&re    energy  of  the  Jeaaits." 
of  manUnd  is  to  be  achieved  only        Nothing  Christian  or  monarcbical 
tbroagh  tbe  principles  of  Socialism,     had   savour  in  the  nostrils  of  tbis 
However  strong  her  coavictioa,  her    pleasant  fellow  and  amiabte  philan- 
entbosiasm  is  evidently  abated  since     thropist.    His  self-exposure  as  a  sal- 
tbose   happy  days    when   she    wit-     len  infidel  and  anarchist  is  the  less 
nessed  tbe  glories  of  ihe  revolution     to  be  regretted  that  it  elicits  from 
of  1848,  and  she  makes  doleful  com-    Mrs  Lewald  one  of  those  sensible  pu- 
jiarisons    between    the    clnb    meet-     sages  sprinkled  here  and  there  throngh 
ings  she  bad  then  attended  in  tbe    her  book,  which  help  to  redeem  its 
Conserrator;  at  Paris,  and  the  hole-     objectionable    portions.      "  Of  lata 
and-comer  ravings  of  Che  fallen  dema-     years,"  she  says,  "  I  have  conceived 
gogne    and  co 
tbe  charity  seta 
Street.     Do   ' 
ludicrons  side  C 
itself,  and  tbe 
revolationary 
Blanc,  expende 
or  six  dozen  i 
hats,  seemed  t 
trumpets    of  > 
kitchen -fire.    ' 
templed  to  doc 
Lewald'a  Socii 
whilst  landing 
them  quietly  ii 
tbe  weak  point 
the  most  friend 
repeatedly  gibt 
cicerone  Mr  U 
almost  nnavoii 
him  at  all.    St 
bis  words,  to  at 
light,  as  the 
honest  men    t 
irrational  and  i 
to  visit  Qneen'i 
mentfortbeb); 
education — bi 
ture,  and  inqi 
there     punnei 
chimed  in  wftt 
atruction  and  e 
"When,  to 
an  account  ol 
declared  himse 
in    my  appro' 
since,  judging 
heard,  it  appt 
that  It  was  ool 
hands  of  the ! 
It  was  intended 
knowledge  as 
tiist  there  wai 
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with  everything.  Here,  being  patient 
means  to  strive  restlessly  for  a  given 
object,  and  never  to  cease  one*8  efforts 
nntil,  stop  by  step,  it  is  attained. 
And  that  is  the  right  sort  of  patience, 
hard  as  it  may  be  to  possess  it." 
Allowing;  for  slight  inaccuracies,  has 
not  Mrs  Lewald  here  pnt  her  pen  upon 
the  secret  of  the  tranquillity  that  has 
reigned  in  England,  and  of  the  anarchy 
that  has  rent  Grermany,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1848,  that  fatal  year  of  folly 
and  revolution?  It  is  carious  to 
remark  in  the  coarse  of  her  book  how, 
daring  her  stay  in  England — whither, 
as  she  says  in  her  preface,  she  came 
with  both  mind  and  eyes  open  to 
impressions— convictions  steal  upon 
her,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
nonsensical  theories  she  had  previously 
cherished,  and  which  she  still  is  loath 
to  abandon.  She  somewhere  says, 
whilst  praising  this  country,  and 
expressing  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness she  met  with,  that  she  could, 
with  pleasure,  take  up  her  abode  in 
England.  We  suspect  that  it  woald 
need  no  very  long  residence  to  wean 
her  from  the  most  obnoxious  of  those 
delusions  which  at  present  hold  her 
captive.  It  is  with  no  good  will, 
however,  that  we  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  censure  the  tenets  or  writings 
of  a  lady  who  says  so  many  civil  things 
about  this  country,  and  who  so  re- 
peatedly and  earnestly  praises  the 
hospitality,  benevolence,  good  sense, 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  its  people. 
Many  of  the  comparisons  she  estab- 
lishes between  England  and  Germany 
are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
latter.  We  know  not  how  far  the 
following  shrewd  remarks  will  be 
acceptable  to  her  countrywomen. 

^*  Of  that  artificial  infancy  and 
purposely  -  prolonged  childhood  in 
which  we  in  Germany  strive  to 
detain  our  women  and  children,  there 
is  here  no  trace.  An  Englishman 
would  take  it  for  a  very  bad  compli- 
ment if  you  vannted  to  him  that  the 
girl  he  proposed  to  marry  was  ^  quite 
a  child/  a  kind  of  praise  at  which 
many  Germans  would  be  delighted  : — 
the  delight  of  a  petty  vanity,  which 
often  enough  is  converted  into  bitter 
sorrow,  when  life  presents  itself  in 
^ta  more  serious  aspects,  and  the  hus- 
band, instead  of  finding  himself  with 
la  earnest  coorageoos  helpmate,  be- 


holda  at  hia  ride  a  fkint-hearted  hdp- 
less  creature,  whom  he  has  to  snatain 
and  support  though  he  himself  need 
assistance.    A  very  sensible  English- 
woman, whom  I  often  see,  and  who  has 
long  resided  upon  the  Continent,  re- 
cently expressed  herself  very  severely 
with  respect  to  the  majority  of  Ger- 
man marriages,  the  ineptitude  of  the 
women  and  the  consequent  absence 
of  respect  towards  them  on  the  part 
of  the  men.    *  Your  countrywomen,' 
she    said,    ^  are  children    or  house- 
keepers ;  they  know  not  how  to  help 
themselves,  or,  when  they  do,  they  dare 
not  One  sees  evidence  of  that  even  in 
their  personal  appearance.  Hardly  any 
of  them  can  stand  or  walk  tolerably, 
and  yet  the  men  let  them  ramble  about 
the  streets  alone  and  unsupported. 
We  in  England  can  stand  ana  walk, 
and  ride  and  drive  also,  and  no  Eng- 
lishman would  walk  beside  a  woman 
without  offering  her  his    arm    and 
his  support.*    How  mach  of  this  is 
exaggeration,  how  much  the  truth, 
we  know  only  too  well  I  was  obliged 
to  admit  a  great  deal,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Englishwoman  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  nnmerons 
and    honourable     exceptions.        A 
recently    published    romance,     The 
Initials^    whose    scene    is    laid    in 
Munich,  and  which  is  written  by  a 
lady  who  must   have   derived    her 
knowledge  of  German  life  from  obser- 
vation of  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
judges   and  lashea  German  women 
with  satirical  bitterness.    Like  most 
satirists,  she  rnns  into  exaggeration 
and  often  overshoots  her  mark ;  but 
yet  there  is  truth  in  her  delineations. 
It  were  no  bad  thing  to  translate 
the  book,  and  show  the  women  of 
Germany  in  what  light  they  appear 
to  the  eyes  of  Englishwomen. 
As  we  lately,  whilst  discnssing  this 
subject,  got  upon  the  question    of 
education,  and  I  observed  that  in 
Germany  it  was  considered  good  to 
let  boys  and  girls  be  children  as  long 
as  possible,  she  asked  me,   '  Is  it, 
then,  such  happiness  to  play  with  a 
leathern  doll  or  a  wooden    horse? 
Keep    them    yonng    and    fresh    by 
bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air,  but 
give  to  them,  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  which    yon   yourselves  esteem 
your   chief  treasures  —  the    use    of 
their  mental  fiacnlties,  and  a  love  for 
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the  great  and  the  beantifal.  At  the 
same  time  they  may  ride,  and  play  at 
cricket,  dance  and  sing,  and  enjoy  a 
far  higher  degree  of  cheerfolness 
than  they  conld  derive  from  nnneces- 
sarily  prolonged  trifling  with  tasteless 
toys.' 

**  Besides  the  above  explained  view 
of  the  dependence  of  Grerman  women, 
there  exists  in  England  a  second 
notion  concerning  them,  to  which 
have  given  rise  the  few  German  imi- 
tators of  George  Sand's  yontbfal 
exaggerations.  Very  sensible  Eng- 
lishwomen have  gravely  asked  me 
whether  it  were  Irne  that  in  Germany 
the  female  partisans  of  the  Socialist 
theories  went  about  in  men's  clothes, 
spoke  at  public  meetings,  and  shared 
in  the  orgies  of  their  husbands  and 
firiends  ?  and  many  more  such  whim- 
sical questions.  In  some  cases  I  was 
able  to  trace  the  origin  of  these 
fancies  back  to  a  source  casually 
known  to  me,  but  not  to  be  relied 
npon,  and  so  could  authoritatively 
exculpate  our  poor  countrywomen 
from  the  reproach  of  such  absurdity. 
It  really  often  seemed  as  if  they 
thought  we  had  a  race  of  Amazons 
living  amongst  us.  When  I  corrected 
the  misapprehension,  and  affirmed 
that,  to  my  knowledge,  only  two 
women  in  Germany  had  worn  men's 
clothes — the  one  out  of  mistaken  ideas 
of  emancipation,  the  other,  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  in  a  campaign — 
they  believed  so  much  the  more 
readily  that  the  other  stories  of  the 
kind  which  had  been  repeated  to 
them  had  contained  downright  lies, 
or  at  least  great  exaggeration.  It  is 
never  difficult  to  convince  the  English 
of  actual  truths ;  for  as  they  them- 
selves are  truthful  and  positive — they 
call  it  maUer-of'fact — so  have  they 
also  a  quick  feeling  for  truth  in  others. 
I  esteem  them  more  every  day,  and 
already  I  could  easily  make  up  my 
mind  to  remain  permanently  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mrs  Lewald's  visits  to  London 
theatres  were  not  numerous.  She 
attended  some  morning  concerts,  and 
exclaims  against  their  too  great  dura- 
tion. One  comprised  seven-and- 
twenty  pieces  of  music,  another  foor- 
and-thirty.  She  declares  herself  con- 
tented with  half  the  quantity.  The 
performances  at    the   Opera- Honse 


she  also  finds,  not  without  reason, 
enormously  lengthy.  *^A  German 
lover  of  music  leaves  the  opera  quite 
satisfied  when  he  has  heard  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor;  the  English  publie 
expects  much  more.  To-day,  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  smallest 
of  the  two  Italian  opera-houses,  they 
gave  first  Lucia^  then  a  divertissement^ 
in  which  Ferraris  danced,  then  seve- 
ral scenes  out  of  the  Elisir  d'Amore^ 
and  finally  a  ballet.  I  only  remained 
for  Xticia  and  the  little  divertissement^ 
She  is  no  admirer  of  the  present  style 
of  dancing,  and  denounces  as  bar- 
barous and  graceless  what  she  calls 
"  the  fakeer-like  muscle-torture,  *' 
which  draws  down  thunders  of  ap- 
plause from  in  discriminating  audi- 
ences. ^^  Beautiful  it  neither  is,  nor 
ever  can  be,  to  see  a  dancer  rise  upon 
the  point  of  her  toe,  till  her  foot  looks 
like  a  crippled  horse's  foot,  her  whole 
body  quivering  with  the  strain  upon 
the  muscles,  the  stereotyped  smile 
converted  into  a  painful  grin,  and 
then  elevate  her  other  foot  into  a 
horizontal  position,  and  spin  franti- 
cally round  upon  the  point  of  the  toe. 
As  often  as  I  have  heard  braoo 
shouted  at  such  an  exhibition,  and 
witnessed  the  rapture  of  the  men, 
and  the  admiring  wonder  of  the 
women,  so  often  have  I  trembled  for 
our  condition  and  civilisation."  Mrs 
Lewald  treats  the  matter  rather  too 
seriously,  and  wastes  her  virtuons 
indignation,  as  well  as  her  alarm,  at 
the  possible  evil  effect  npon  our  civi- 
lisation of  those  feats  of  snpple  dis- 
tortion by  which  a  Ferraris  or  a 
Taglioni  win  the  hearts  of  the 
sta]Us,  and  draw  bouquets  firom 
the  boxes.  Descending  from  the 
opera  to  the  minor  theatres,  we  pre- 
sently find  her  hugely  diverted  at 
what  she  calls  *'  a  capital  buffoonery,'* 
an  Adelphi  burlesque,  from  whose 
facetious  rhvmes  she  makes  extracts 
in  her  book;  but  as  she  pays  the 
same  compliment,  at  equal  length  and 
with  seemingly  equal  gusto,  to  the 
effusions  of  an  advertising  tailor's 
tame  poet,  her  approbation  can  hardly 
be  esteemed  v^  valuable.  She  is 
not  so  well  pleased  at  the  Ilaymarket, 
where,  she  says.  ^*  the  costumes, 
scenery,  and  macninery  left  nothing 
to  desire;  bat  the  men  played  an  badly 
in  tbefar  fine  clothes;  that  I  d 
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1 8&W  before  me  the  Teterans  of  the 
Berlin  theatre.**  Amongst  other 
more  or  less '  valid  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  the  British  stace,  she  in- 
elndes  the  enormooisly  high  prices  of 
tiie  two  Italian  Operas.  *^  It  ensnes 
from  the  peculiar  organisation  of 
English  society,  that  all  desire  to 
be  thought  rich,  or  at  least  weU 
off,  and  therefore  love  to  show  them- 
selves at  snch  places  as  are  acces- 
sible only  to  the  wealthy.  To  visit 
the  Italian  Opera  once  in  the  year 
Is  a  point  of  hononr  with  persons 
of  small  income,  just  as  it  is  a  satis- 
Otction  to  the  rich  to  have  a  box 
there  for  the  whole  season.  Instead 
of  going  thrice  a-year  to  the  Eng- 
lish theatre,  people  go  out  of  vanity 
once  to  the  Italian  Opera ;  and  the 
visits  to  the  national  drama,  and 
therewith  all  sympathy  in  its  pro- 
ductions, are  sacrificed  to  fashion. 
Were  it  p€>ssible  to  compel  the  opera- 
house  managers  to  reduce  their  prices 
to  the  level  of  the  other  theatres,  it 
is  my  belief  that  many  persons,  who 
know  little  about  music  and  not  a 
word  of  Italian,  would  abandon 
foreign  performances  for  those  theatres 
where  English  plays  are  performed  in 
the  EngUish  tongue."  It  will  not 
escape  our  readers  that  Mrs  Lewald 
has  a  sharp  eye  for  the  foibles  of  the 
English  character,  as  well  as  a  pen 
always  ready  to  extol  its  good  quali- 
ties. Many  of  her  strictures  are  just 
enough  in  the  main;  but,  shrewd 
though  she  unquestionably  is,  she 
was  hardly  long  enough  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  always  correct  in  details ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  her 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
or  the  impeifect  Crerman  of  her  Eng- 
lish acquaintances,  has  occasionally 
led  her  astray.  When  citing  the 
evils  of  what  she  calls  **  the  mon- 
archical centralisation  system,"  she 
gives  a  concise  but  highly-coloured 
sketch  of  a  London  season.  **  It  is 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every  one," 
she  says,  ^^to  pass  the  season  in 
London  and  push  themselves  up  a 
step  higher  upon  the  ladder.  It  is 
with  reason  that  the  English  speak 
scoffingly  of  this  *  tip-top^  system. 
The  angels  could  not  swarm  morebasi- 
ly  up  Jacob*s  ladder,  than  does  every 
one  here  squeeze  his  way  upwards. 
To  be  seen  in  this  or  that  house,  to 


be  able  to  say  that  yon  kDOfr  this  dr 
that  penon— meaning  perhaps  that 
yon  saw  him  across  a  room  in  a  third 
perBon*B  honse— to  have  one*B  car- 
riage standing  at  this  or  that  door — 
for  the  great  routs  are  so  crowded 
that  one  half  the  guests  never  reach 
the  drawing-rooms,  or  even  get  into 
the  honse  at  all—idl  these  are  points 
of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  course 
there  are  some  Englishmen  above  all 
this,  who  join  me  in  smilinji;  when  we 
hear  tell  of  snch  things.  The  richest 
bankers  covet  an  invitation  from  a 
lord  or  a  presentation  at  court; 
every  one  is  eager  after  the  acquain- 
tance of  celebrated  persons.  -  This 
eagerness  often  springs  not  from  a 
wish  for  actuid  intercourse  with  per- 
sons whose  acts  or  writings  have 
made  them  interesting,  bnt  from  a 
desire  for  that  sort  of  distinction  Con- 
ferred by  acquaintance  with  those 
with  whom  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  to 
become  acquainted.  People  strive 
after  it  as  they  do  after  an  order, 
because  it  is  a  distinction.  Never- 
theless I  have  not  feared  to  confess  to 
many  of  my  acquaintances,  how  much 
I  should  like  to  know  Dickens; 
neither  did  I  hesitate  to-day  to  ac- 
company Mr  G.  and  Miss  S.  on  a  visit 
to  old  Lady  Mor^n,  because  her 
r6mance,'^7%e  Begums,  was  long  ago  a 
great  favourite  of  mine.  It  was  the  first 
of  that  class  of  English  novels  which 
I  ever  read.  And  Lady  Morgaa 
most.completelyrepresents  her  works. 
She  still  lives  and  moves  in  the  little 
affairs  of  the  great  world  which  she 
used  to  portray,  and  takes  the  same 
warm  interest  in  it  at  her  advanced 
age  as  in  her  earlier  years.  She 
inhabits  a  pretty  house  beyond  Hyde 
Park— of  course  in  a  fashionable  part 
of  town.  We  were  conducted  through 
three  rooms,  fuU  of  oil-paintings, 
portraits,  statues,  and  curiosities. 
Amongst  these  were  busts  and  pic- 
tures of  the  lady  at  various  periods 
of  her  life,  and  in  the  most  various 
fancy-dresses,  in  which  it  was  once 
the  fashion  to  have  one^s-self 
painted,  now  as  a  muse,  then  as 
Sappho,  <&c.,  &c.  According  to  these 
portraits.  Lady  Morgan  must  have 
been  handsome."  A  eossipping 
description  follows,  of  her  ladj^hip's 
balcony  and  bonnet,  flowers  and  rings. 
**  She  sat  in  a  comfortable  arm-chsdr, 
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with  cnsbions  around  her,  told  ns 
aboQt  a  soiree  she  had  been  at  a  few 
days  before,  and  of  other  soirees  and 
parties,  speaking  in  a  lively  manner, 
now  in  English,  now  in  French, 
talking  of  a  whole  catalogae  of  lords 
and  ladies,  and  telling  ns  various 
little  facts  and  current  anecdotes  of 
•odety.  She  also  spoke  of  Pasta, 
now  here,  and  who  is  to  perform  once 
more — for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian 
refugees,  as  I  believe ;  remarked  how 
she  herself  was  sought  after  in 
society,  notwithstanding  the  retire- 
ment in  which  she  lived ;  advised  me 
to  translate  certain  English  romances ; 
received  the  visit  of  an  attachd  to 
the  Turkish  embassy ;  and  when  we 
took  our  leave  of  her,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  transported  for  a  while  into 
that  world  which  Lady  ]Morgan  once 
was  wont  so  skilfully  to  describe." 
Apropos  of  translations,  and  of  a 
visit  to  Mr  and  Mrs  Pulsky,  whom 
she  found  busily  compiling,  and 
rendering  into  English^  worl^  relat- 
ing to  Hungary,  its  history,  tradi- 
tions, and  revolutions,  Mrs  Lewald 
sets  down  her  notions  concerning 
English  appreciation  of  German 
literature.  Considering  the  short 
time  she  had  to  ascertam  the  here- 
prevailing  taste  in  that  respect,  her 
views  are  tolerably  correct.  She  had 
had,  it  is  true,  by  this  time,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  conversation  with  Mrs  Austen 
and  other  competent  authorities,  by 
whom  any  delusions  she  may  have 
cherished  as  to  the  popularity  in  this 
country  of  what  she  styles  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Revolution^  had  doubtless 
been  pretty  thoroughly  dispelled. 
She  remarks  how  small  a  portion  of 
German  literature  is  known  in  Eng- 
land, except  to  the  exceedingly  small 
number  of  Englishmen  who  have 
made  the  language  and  literature  of 
Germany  their  especial  study,  and  that 
the  portion  that  is  known  does  not  in- 
clude the  works  of  recent  writers. 

^^Tliomas  Carlyle,  the  translator 
of  Wilhelm  Aleister^  and  of  some  of 
Jean  Paurs  works,  has  done  much 
towards  making  German  authors 
known.  The  Wahlverwandtschaften 
arc  not  translated,  and  wonld  be 
disapproved  in  England,  even  as 
Goethe  in  general,  with  his  pan- 
theistic this-sidedness^  and  his  uni- 
versal   toleration,    cannot   be   very 
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accessible  to  the  English.  They 
wonder  when  we  exalt  him  above 
Schiller,  or  when  we  ^ay  that  he  has 
yet  to  be  fully  appreciated,  whilst 
Jean  Paul  and  his  tendencies  already 
belong,  in  Germany,  to  a  bygone 
epoch.  They  think  Schiller  and  Jean 
Paul  must  be  better  adapted  than 
Goethe  to  the  German  character. 
They  have  a  knowledge  of  the  roman- 
tic school;  but  of  young  Grermany, 
and  its  undeniable  influence  on  a  cer- 
tain phase  of  our  development,  they 
know  nothing— or  at  least  only  a 
very  few  know  something  about  it. 
So  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  none  of 
the  writings  of  that  school  have  been 
translated.  Several  persons  asked 
me  what  there  was  good  to  translate 
amongst  the  German  novels  and 
belles-lettres  of  the  present  day, 
and  I  was  always  embarrassed  what 
answer  to  give,  because  the  opinions 
and  taste  of  the  English  are  so  fixed. 
I  believe  that  any  of  the  literature  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  this  century — the 
works  of  Tieck,  Novalis,  even  of 
Hoffmann — must  here  succeed  better 
than  the  creations  of  the  last  five- 
and-twenty,  or  especially  of  the  last 
ten  years.  OnlyStifter*8,  Auerbach^s, 
and  the  like  novels,  have  been  here 
translated  and  approved,  because 
they  keep  aloof  from  all  polemics  and 
scepticism,  and  properly  belong,  or 
make  near  approach,  to  the  old  ro- 
mantic school.  Even  scientific  works 
are  only  adopted  here,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  not  inspired  by  and  satu- 
rated with  the  spirit  of  our  newest 
philosophy." 

Mrs  Lewald  is  in  error,  if  she 
imagmes  that  the  tendencies  of  the 
modem  school  of  German  novels  and 
light  literature  have  been  the  only 
cause  that  has  kept  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  English  readers,  and  still 
more  of  English  translators.  We 
have  seen  the  works  of  a  far  more 
vicious  and  dangerous  school  of 
iVench  writers  eagerly  sought  after 
in  this  country,  both  m  the  original 
language  and  in  innumerable  transla- 
tions, and  read  by  all  classes.  The 
fact  that  far  more  English  persona 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
than  of  German  does  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  difference.  The  French 
books  in  question,  however  bad  in 
tendency  and   tone,   did   not    lack 
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talent  ;  their  authors  were  men  of 
originality,  and  some  of  them  oven  of 
genius,  however  misdirected.  The 
German  school  referred  to  by  Mrs 
Lewald,  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  only 
perverse,  but  particularly  dull  and  ta- 
lentless; and,  accordin^y,  it  has  found 
here — as  she  quite  correctly  opines — 
few  readers  and  no  translators. 

The  most  charitable  way  of  esti- 
mating a  book  like  Mrs  Lewald's — 
a  German  author's  account  of  a  visit 
to  England — is  to  put  one*s-self  in  the 
place  of  the  readers  for  whom  it  is 
mtcnded.  Were  our  knowledge  of 
Vienna  or  Berlin,  of  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  their  inhabitants,  as  limited 
as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  is 
the  acquaintance  of  a  very  large 
majority  uf  Germans   with  London 


and  its  people,  we  should  certainly 
feel  indebted  to  any  intelligent  Eng- 
lishwoman who  should  put  before  ns, 
in  the  form  of  animated  and  plea- 
santly written  letters,  the  results  of 
her  investigations  and  observations 
during  a  two  months*  visit  to  either 
of  those  capitals.  And  we  have 
little  doubt  that  this,  the  first  half 
of  the  "  Travelling  Diary  of  Fanny 
Lewald,"  will  be  relished  in  Germany, 
although  English  readers  will  find  in 
it  little  to  interest  them  beyond  those 
passages  which  we  have  here  pointed 
out.  The  shortly -expected  publication 
of  the  second  volume  will  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  or  not  she  found  her 
ramble  in  the  provinces  and  in  Scot- 
land more  suggestive  than  her  stay  in 
the  metropolis. 


TIIE    RAID  OF  ARNABOLL. 


A    TALK    OP     THB    BYtiONS    YEAR. 


rUAPTER  I. 


One  day  about  the  beginning  of 
August  laJt,  I  was  sauntering  along 
Princes  Street  in  anything  but  a  cheer- 
ful mood  uf  mind.  The  truth  is,  that 
I  did  not  very  well  know  what  to 
make  of  myself  for  the  next  two 
months.  I  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  be  off  to  the  moors  as  usual ;  but  I 
bad  no  spare  cash  to  rent  one,  and  no 
grouse-shooter  of  my  acquaintance 
bad  been  thoughtful  enough  to  make 
tender  of  his  hospitalities.  To  expend 
the  whole  season  in  Edinburgh  was 
clearly  out  of  the  question.  True — I 
might  shut  myself  up  in  my  rooms, 
post  a  notice  outside  the  door  that  I 
would  be  back  in  time  for  the  box- 
day,  and  devote  the  interval  to  the 
completion  of  an  historical  romance 
which  I  had  commenced  eighteen 
months  before,  and  conducted  as  far 
as  the  single  combat  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  volume,  where  I  stuck  for 
want  of  incidents.  But  not  even  Sir 
Walter  could  have  submitted  to  such 
a  penance  at  such  a  time ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  was  not  at  all  assured  that 
any  publisher  would  adequately  re- 
compense me  for  my  trouble.  I  began 
to  ponder  upon  the  respective  merits 
of  different  watering-places,  princi- 


pally on  the  west  coast,  '^  with 
angling  at  an  easy  distance,  and  every 
convenience  for  bathing  at  hand ; 
but  these  cogitations  summoned  np 
no  more  cheerful  visions  than  the  re* 
miniscence  of  a  row  of  unpicturesque 
two-storied  houses,  fronting  the  sea, 
in  which  certain  Glaswegian  nereids, 
in  long  night-gowns,  were  perpetually 
floundering — of  a  hard  truckle  bed 
with  clammy  sheets— of  iron-pronged 
forks,  and  of  man*ellonsly  ill- flavoured 
mutton.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easy  to 
comprehend  why  I  glared  malignantly 
at  the  travelling-carriages,  as  each, 
with  its  appropriate  load  of  luggage, 
drove  away  from  the  doors  of  the 
hotels,  conveying  some  delighted  party 
to  their  residence  in  the  far  Highlands. 
There  are  certain  moments  in  every 
man*8  life,  when  he  succumbs  to  the 
original  sin  of  radicalism. 

There  were  not  many  men  in  town. 
On  the  previous  week  the  Toxophi- 
lites  had  departed,  relieving  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  firom  the  unwonted 
ravages  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men,  attired  with  classical  propriety 
in  a  sort  of  spurious  tartan.  To  them 
had  succeeded  the  philosophers,  who 
were  now  occupied  as  nsnal  with  their 
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«rerIastiDg     discussiona    aboDt    the  Stanley  knows  as  mndi  about  scleuce 

Action  of  icebergs  and  glftciera,  bon!-  as  I  do  of  the  Chinese  alphaljet ! " 

der-atonea,  striated  rocks,   and    the  "  I  certainly  should  not  have  con- 

aotiqaicj  of  the  aea-level8.    I,  being  ccived  tbat  hia  range  was  remarkably 

snpremel]'  indifferent  (o  such  matters,  wide,"  replied  Anthony.  "  Neverlbe- 

»nd  infiuitelj  preferring  a  grouse  to  a  less  I  repeat,  tbat  if  Stanley  is  in 

pterodactyl e,  or  a  cut  of  frcah  salmoQ  life,  I  saw  him  lecturing  not  half-an- 

to  a  section  of  a  pctrilicd  ichthyosau-  bonr  ago.    Ha  did  it  remarkably  well, 

rns.had  bitberto  abstained  altogether  too,  judging  from  the  interest  whidi 

from  participating  in,  or  listening  to,  the  ladies  took  in  the  discourse ;  and 

the  controversy;  andinalihamanpro-  no  wonder,  for  he  contrived  to  mix  up 

bability  should  never  have  attended  a  science  and  compliments  in  a  way 

single  meeting  of  the  British  Associa-  which    was    positively    astounding, 

tion,  bat  for  the  following  incident.  After  all,  wbo  knows  bnt  tbat  we  may 

In  the  course  of  my  walk  I  hap-  have  seen  only  the  physical  side  of 

pened  to  encounter  Anthony  Whaup,  him  at  Cork?     He  may  be  a  second 

who,  being  of  a  naval  tuiii  of  mind,  edition  of  the  Admirable  Crichton  I" 

professed  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  •'  So  may  you,  for  that  matter,  An- 

law  of  storms,  and  was  accordingly  in  thony ;  but  I  lake  leave  to  doubt  it. 

daily  attendance  at  the  meteorological  Did  yon  bear  his  name  mentioned?" 

section.  "  No — and  that  ia  what  puzzles  me. 

"The  very  man  I  was  looking  for!"  There  is  eo  such  an  entry  as  Captain 

said  Anthony,     "  I   say — don't   you  Stanley  in  the  list." 

remember  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  "  Then  depend  u| 

Coifc,  meeting  a  very  pleasant  fellow,  entirely  wrong.    Yot                 .  . . 

a  Captain  Stanley,  who  was  quartered  misled  by  some  strong  resemblance," 

there?"  "I  shall  believe  that,"  qaoth  Ao- 

"  To  be  anre  I  do.     He  was  by  far  tbouy,  "  when  it  is  demonstratively 

the  most  agreeable  member  of  tbc  proved  to  me  that  mankind  is  like  ■ 

mess,  and  might  have  sat  for  his  por-  bushel  of  peas.  I  tell  you  that  I  knew 

trait  to  Lever.     Bat  what  of  him  ?  "  him  at  the  first  glance,  though  be  hu 

"  Why,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  shaved  olT  hia  mustache.     Bat  yon 

that  he  is  In  Edinburgh  at  this  pre-  may  easily  satisfy  yonrself,  by  becom- 

sent  moment."  ing    a  member  of  the  Association. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.    Do  Yon  will  be  anre  to  see  bim  the  day 

yon  know  where  he  puts  up  7    We  after  to-morrow,  when  we  expect  to 

most  try  to  get  one  or  two  good  fel-  have  a  most  interesting  discDsaion.   I 

Iowa  together,  and  give  him  a  dinner  shall  probably  read  a  paper  on  the 

at  Granton."  theory  of  the  rudder,  illnalrated  by 

"  If  he  be  the  man  I  take  him  for,"  diagrams." 

said  AntljOT))-  mysteriously,    "  tbat  "Thank  you  I"  said  I.    And  we 

vort  of  entertainment  will  hardly  suit  part^; 
him." 

"  What  do  yon  meai 

".Simply  this— that 
Altogether  mistaken  as 
of  tlie  individual,  you 
would  be  somewhat  ti 
his  taste,  judging  fro 

Enrsults.  Where  do  y 
im?" 

"  How  should  I  km 
in  a  billiard' room,  or  m 
bably  eating  ices  at  Sti 

"  Nothing  of  the  kin 
delivering  a  lecture  on 
qualities  of  light  at  tb< 
elation." 

"Why,  yon  must  be 
The    thing    is    perfecl 
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knevr  to  be  savans  and  geologists. 
They  were  almost  all  foreigners,  and 
one  old  gentleman,  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage that  I  presumed  to  be  Dntch, 
was  pointing,  with  great  enthusiasm, 
to  certain  marks  on  the  surface  of  a 
stone  by  the  road-side,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  inflicted  by  a  pickaxe. 
I  was  about  to  pass  on,  when  my  eye 
was  rivetted  by  the  sight  of  a  figure 
a  little  way  apart  from  the  others. 
Apparently  he  took  no  yiyid  interest 
in  the  investigation,  whatever  it  might 
be,  for  he  was  smoking  a  cigar,  with 
an  exceeding  distrait  air,  and  practis- 
ing the  sword  exercise  with  a  small 
chipping  hammer.  I  felt  assured  that 
Anthony  was  in  the  right. 

«'  Captain  Stanley  I  *^  said  I. 

*'Ha!  Hush,  hush!  my  dear  fellow," 
cried  he,  starting  up.  "  Don*t  men- 
tion my  name  here,  if  you  please! 
These  men  don*t  know  me — at  least 
they  don*t  know  who  I  am.  Not  a 
word  about  the  army,  or  I  am  mined ! 
Well,  Dr  Zander,  what  have  you  dis- 
covered?" 

•*  Dasi  ist  merkumrdig  /"  said  one  of 
the  geologists  who  now  approached. 
'*  Mann  sieht  hier  gewis$  die  glettcher' 
Ureiche,^^ 

**  Potz  tauseud!  nnii," exclaimed  an- 
other, ^^  die  sint  eisbergische  kiesei!^* 
and  a  perfect  Babel  of  tongues  arose 
In  support  of  either  theory.  So  keen 
was  the  encounter  that  Stanley  had 
time  to  say — 

'*  Excuse  me  for  the  present ;  there 
is  a  mystery  in  this  which  I  shall 
clear  up  shortly.  Call  for  me  this 
evening  at  nine,  at  Douglas's  Hotel, 
and  you  shall  know  more.  Ask  for 
Mr  Larkins." 

I  took  the  hint,  and  made  oflT,  leav- 
ing the  scientific  Larkins  to  excite  or 
caUn  the  dispute  as  appeared  best  to 
himself.  It  is  strange  what  pleasure 
all  of  us  attach  to  mystery.  Listless 
as  I  had  felt  that  morning,  I  was  now 
as  excited  as  the  third  conspirator  in 
a  melodrama.  Here  was  a  real  bond 
fide  romance,  or  something  decidedly 
like  one,  enacting  before  my  very 
eyes,  for  a  sight  of  which  G.  P.  R. 
James  would  have  given  a  trifle.  It 
was  evident  that  no  vulgar  cause,  no 
occasion,  no  wretched  embar- 
msc  Its  of  debt  could  have  trans- 
u  the  dashing  dragoon  into  a 
mm       ;,  or  caused  him  to  conceal  the 


hereditary  splendour  of  his  name.  I 
burned  with  anxiety  to  become  the 
depository  of  the  promised  secret. 

At  nine  o'clock  punctually  I  kept 
my  appointment.  The  waiter  ushered 
roe  into  a  handsome  pariour,  where  I 
found  the  philosopher,  in  a  flowered 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  stretched 
upon  the  sofa,  looking  the  very  reverse 
or  a  pupil  of  Buckland  or  Agassiz. 

*^Ah,  Cameron,  my  dear  friend  I 
delighted  to  see  you!"  cried  he,  ele- 
yating  himself  on  his  elbow.  ^*  Waiter! 
bring  up  the  tray  with  the  lobster  and 
iced  champagne,  and  then  make  your- 
self scarce  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
how  have  you  been  for  this  long  time? 
'Gad,  I  hardly  knew  yon  when  yon 
plnmped  upon  us  this  morning  like  a 
hawk  on  a  brood  of  wild-ducks  I" 

"You  were  certainly  not  more 
astonished  than  I  was.  Our  old 
friend  Whaup  told  me  that  ho  had 
recognised  yon  at  the  Association, 
but  I  thought  he  most  have  been 
dreaming." 

"So!— Whaup  knew  me  then?" 
said  Stanley,  evidently  a  little  put 
out.  "  That  may  be  awkward  if  it 
goes  further.  Do  yon  think  he  is 
likely  to  peadi?" 

**  Why,  no— especially  if  you  have 
no  acquaintance  here  in  common. 
He  only  mentioned  it  to  me  as  a 
singular  drcumstanoe." 

'*Ah,  well!  Ton  must  manage  to 
make  him  believe  he  was  mistaken.  I 
would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  that 
it  were  generally  known  who  I  am." 

"In  which  capacity?  Stanley  or 
Larkins?" 

"  O !  as  Stanley  to  be  sure.  Lar- 
kins can  answer  for  himself;  and  I 
am  glad  to  observe  from  the  news- 
papers that  he  is  making  such  a  sen- 
sation in  the  learned  circles.  I  vow 
to  you  that  I  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  appearing  in  the  character 
of  a  field*  preacher ! " 

"  But,  Stanley,  what  does  all  this 
mean?  I  own  to  you  that  I  was 
never  so  thoroughly  puzzled  in  my 
life." 

"So  much  the  better.  The  con- 
fession does  credit  to  your  candour, 
and  infinite  honour  to  my  ingenuity. 
Help  yourself  to  a  glass  of  champagne, 
and  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  story. 
You  take  me  for  a  philosopher,  doubt- 
lev?" 
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"Of  coarse  I  do."  hta  anj  abstract  o^ection  to  spec- 

"Then.foryourcomfortbeitkuowa  tacles.      Bnt  I  see  IiniiBt  relate  tny 

to  fOQ,  that  if  the  waiter  who  ahowed  whole  atoiy.     Last  wieter  we  were 

jon  in  is  not  better  acqaainted  with  quartered  at  Boltoe,  as  disgusting  » 

uataral  philosophy  than  I  am,  he  ia  n  mannfactiiring  place  as  70a  ever  hap- 

disgrace  to  your  enlightened  cilj."  pened  to  see— full  of  chimney- stalks, 

"  Bnt  you  read  a  paper  yesterday  factories,  and  all  manner  of  abomina- 

St  the  Association?"  tions,  bnt  sanctified  henceforward  In 

"To  be  snre  I  did ;  asd  devilish  hard  my  Imannatlon  as  the  birthplace  of 

work  it  was  too  I   A  duUer  affair  than  Lucy   Hawkins— a   very   handsome 

it  was,  before  I  inserted  the  elegant  andavery  delightrulgirl,Iasaureyon. 

alloiionE  to  the  ladies,  never  emerged  Her  tatbcr  is  a  great  millowner ;  sod 

from  a  cloister;  and  even  my  impn-  Lncy,  bis  only  child,  was  edacated  !n 
deoce,  which  is  supposed  to  be  toler- 
ably developed,  hardly  sufficed  to  carry 
me  throngh  the  string  of  polyeyllables 
with  which  the  learned  author  had        "  To  a  barrack-yard  ?"  I  suggested, 

chosen  to  garnish  liis  discourse."  observing    that  the  gallant  captaia 

"  Is  it  passible,"  said  I,  "  that  yon  hatted  somewhat  In  his  simile. 
attempted  to  palm  upou  the  British         "  Not    exactly,"    said    Stanley  ; 

Association,  adorned  as  it  ia  with  "however,  let  that  pass.    I  saw  her, 

the  eminent  names  of  Brewster  and  and  fell  in  love  with  her.      Upon  mj 

others,  a  paper  which  was  not  your  hononr.  Cameron,  my  affection  was 

own?"  as  disinterested  as  that  of  any  poor 

"  By  no  manner  of  means,"  replied  devil  of  a  younger  brother  can  be. 

Stanley,  coolly  ligliting  a  cigar.    "  It  I  liked    her  well   enough    to   have 

was  mine,  in  virtue  of  twenty  guineas  married  her,  before  I  knew  anything 

which  I  paid  for  it ;  nnd  it  strikes  me  about  her  prospects ;  and  if  I  liked  her 

that  it  was  a  cooroondedly  dear  bar-  still  better  alterwwds,  surely  there 

gain."  was  no  harm  in  that?" 

I    suppose    that    my  countenance        *' None  in  the  world,"  said  I.     "In 

mnst    have    betrayed    my  astonish-  short,  you  were  a  disinterested  dra- 

meat  at  llils  unblushing  avowal  of  goon." 

unparalleled  imposture,  for  Stanley        "  I  cUXm  no  merit  for  being  so," 

threw  himself  back  upon  the  sofa  in  a  said  Stanley,  modestly;  "as  I  am 

convalsion  of  laughter.  sure  yon  will  acknowledge  when  yon 

"Do  forgive  me,  Cameron!"  he  see  Lucy.     Well,    I    seized    every 

flsid  at  last ;  "  but  I  really  could  not  opportunity  of  meeting  her,  which 

help  it !     You  looked  as  woe-begone  occurred    the    more    often    as    she 

09  a  priest  receiving  a  confession  of  visited    at    several    houses    iu    the 

murder."  neighbourhood  to  which  I  had  intro- 

"I  do  not  know  whnt  you  may  ductiona;  mado  love  toLer  Inmyowu 

think  of  it,  Captaia  Stanley,"  I  re-  fashion ;  and  at  length  was  fortunate 

plied,  "  bat  I  own  this  does  appear  to  enough  to  discover  that  I  was  not 

me  topass  the  limits  of  a  jr~'     •■"--'  -'- — ••- -*•' — '  .*  i-j!« 

conceivable  object  you  co 
psssiug  yourself  olf  to  the 
neut  men  of  Europe  as  o 

"  Is  precisely  the  very 
tend  to  tell  you,  if  you  wil 
a  little  patience,"  said  tl 
Larkins.  "  Yon  may  be  st 
run  the  risk  without  a  stn 
In  brief,  then,  I  am  in  lo* 

"  And,  pray,  what  tiaa 
with  the  meetings  of  the 
Bociaiion?" 

"  0,  far  more  than  yoi 
is  a  vulgar  error  to  supfKise 
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asinantm,  bas  no  chance  if  he  cannot 
patter  their  jargon.  For  my  part  X 
wiBb  they  were  all  hanished  to 
Liberia  I  That,  however,  might  have 
Jbeen  got  over ;  but  her  father,  when 
]^e  learned  what  was  going  on,  behaved 
like  a  positive  brnte.  Would  you 
believe  it,  Cameron?  he  had  the 
insolence  to  swear  that  no  locust  of  a 
:tax- eater,  as  ho  politely  chooses  to 
designate  the  gentlemen  who  bear 
her  Majesty^s  commission,  should  ever 
enter  his  family ;  and,  in  short,  there 
was  a  regular  blow-up." 

"  A;id  what  followed  ?  " 

"  The  usual  thing.  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  Lucy,  and 
Lucy^s  inclination  towards  me  was 
naturally  increased  by  her  father^s 
opposition.  We  corresponded.  I 
ventured  to  describe  the  charming 
nature  of  the  scenery  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gretna  Green,  with  a 
view  to  induce  Lucy  to  visit  that 
enchanting  retreat;  but  she  was  as 
obstinate  as  the  Duke  of  AVcIiington 
in  reply  to  an  application  for  further 
leave  of  absence.  S!ie  declared, 
moreover,  that  she  would  never  marry 
me,  even  with  her  father's  consent, 
unless  £  won  a  name  either  in  litera- 
ture or  science,  which,  in  my  case, 
seemed  as  hopeless  a  task  as  though 
ghe  had  required  me  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  I 
tried  to  convince  her  that  such  pur- 
fluits  were  utterly  incompatible  with 
my  profession  ;  whereupon  she  desired 
me  to  achieve  fame  under  any  name 
I  chose ;  but  that,  unless  I  achieved  it, 
I  must  give  up  hopes  of  her  for  ever." 

"  I  begin  now  to  see  my  way. 
That  accounts  for  Larkins?  " 

"  Partially.  Hearing  of  this  scien- 
tific meeting,  as  they  call  it,  I  got  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  mine — an  Oxford 
man — who  is  rather  out  at  elbows, 
to  write  a  paper  upon  some  out-of- 
the-way  subject ;  came  down  here ; 
enrolled  myself  as  a  member;  and 
actually  read  it !  I  should  tell  you, 
though,  that  I  knew  Lucy  was  to  bo 
here.  Her  father,  who  is  now,  by 
purchase,  a  Highland  proprietor,  is 
to  arrive  in  Edinburjjh  to-morrow  or 
next  day  :  Lucy  took  advantage  of  a 
friend's  invitation  to  be  a  witness  of 
my  scientific  debuC 

"  How  did  you  acquit  yourself  under 
these  trying  circumstances  ?  " 


*^  Decently,  I  think — the  papers 
say  admirably.  I  went  at  it  as  I 
would  go  at  a  five-bar  gate,  for  I 
knew  that  it  was  neck-or-nothing. 
Yon  can't  coneeive  the  agCMiy  I  have 
been  in  for  this  last  week  1  Ail  aorta 
of  fellows,  foreign  and  domestic,  fancy 
me  a  prodigy  of  learning ;  and  I  have 
actually  been  asked  to  state  my 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  origin  of 
the  moon  1  ** 

"  Did  you  do  it  ?  " 

^^My  better  angel  prevented  me 
from  committmg  myself  to  the  green* 
cheese  hypothesis!  But  seriously, 
Cameron,  my  meeting  with  you  is  the 
most  fortunate  accident  of  my  life. 
If  you  do  not  help  me  now,  all  that 
I  have  gone  through  is  worse  than 
labour  lost." 

^^Tell  me  how  I  can  assist  you. 
But  at  present  it  baffles  my  compre- 
hension to  understand  how  I  can  be  of 
the  slightest  use." 

^*  Touch  the  bell,  like  a  good 
fellow,  will  you?  We  shall  talk 
this  matter  over  a  glass  of  cold 
brandy- and -water.  You  see  old 
Hawkins — Macduff  Hawkins  as  he 
calls  himself,  in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother— is  going  north  presently  to 
take  possession  of  a  Highland  pro« 
pcrty  which  he  has  just  purchased. 
Free  Trade  knocked  the  last  proprie- 
tor on  the  head.  Well,  sir,  it  is 
indispensable  for  my  plans  that  some 
one  should  accompany  him  thither; 
and  you  are  the  identical  individual 
whom  I  wish  to  enlist  in  the  service.'* 

"  My  dear  Stanley !  what  can  I  do? '' 

"Everything.  In  the  first  place, 
you  will  have  sublime  shooting — fi>r 
so  they  tell  me— and  as  much  liquor 
as  you  can  set  your  face  to.  In  the 
second  place,  you  will  go  along  with 
Lucy,  which  is  a  privilege  that  I 
would  not  accord  to  every  one.  In 
the  third  place,  I  want  you  to  be 
there,  for,  unless  you  are,  the  whole 
of  my  scheme  will  miscarry." 

**  But  you  forget — I  never  saw  this 
Mr  Macdulf  Hawkins  !  " 
•  "  That  is  no  obstacle,  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  me.  To-mon*ow  you  shall 
enrol  vourself  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Association.  On  the  next 
day  you  shall  read  a  statistical  paper 
in  one  of  the  sections.  Hawkins  will 
be  there ;  and  if  you  act  according  to 
my  snggestions,  you  will  not  only 
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gain  immortal  renown,  but  have  a  in  any  schetne  wkicb  might  defeat  his 

conple  or  months'  stnpendons   fan,  declared  intention  of   marrring  his 

and    eleniallj   oblige    joai    humble  daughter  to  a  notorions  bill-broker, 

servant  into  the  bargaiD."  who  was  supposed  to  have  an  eje  to 

I  need  hirdlj  detail  the  rest  of  onr  Parliament ;  partly  bf  a  nataral  and 

conTersHtiuii.      M;    wealcness,  from  national    dis^st  that  a  millowner, 

boyhood,  has  always  been  a  jieldiD^  who  bad  been  part;  to  the  intrignes 

to  the  impulses  of  eccentrlcit}',  and  which  bave  resulted  in  the  ruin  of 

before  the  gallant  captain  and  I  parted  many  of  onr  old  Scottish   families, 

tbat  evening,  he  entirely  succeeded  in  should  take  advantage  of  that  political 

gaining  roc  over.     On  explanation,  it  error  by  anperaeding  an  ancient  and 

turned  out  that  he  and  half-a-dozen  an  honoured  name ;   and  partly  by 

of  bis  friends  had  taken  an  extensive  the  mistnre  of  flattery  and    nui^ 

shooting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estate  vhitA  the  Captain  adroitly  adminis- 

which  Mr  Macduff  Hawkins  bad  pur-  tered.      I    can    understand    a    man 

chased,  Jn  the  remotest  part  of  Boss-  offering  resistance  to  the  single,  bnt 

shire,   and  that  tbey  intended  per-  not  to  the  combined  inflnence.    Be- 

petratingajest,  for  the  sake  of  Stanley,  sides,  I  liked  Stanley,  who  was,  in 

which  I  could  not  bat  acknowledge  aa  reali^,  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  monnC- 

singnlarly  facetious,  provided  it  could  ed  epaulettes ;  and  before  I  left  him, 

be  pot  into  execution.    What  remorse  I  had  entered  heart  and  sonl  Into  the 

of  conscience  I  felt  in  becoming  a  business;  and  waa  as  ready  to  aid  him 

party  to  the  conspiracy — for  such  it  in    carrying  off   bis  ladye-love,    aa 

ondouhtedly  was— was  partly  stifled  thou^    he    had    been    a   Christian 

by  the  consideration  that  everything  Spanish  knight,  old  Hawkins  an  un- 

is  fair  in  love ;  partly  by  the  assurance  believing  Moor,  his  daughter  a  Xars 

that  old   Hawkins  was  a  thorough  or  Xariffa,  with  a  secret  hankering 

democrat  and  Free-Trader,  a  repre-  for  baptism,  and  I  myself  a  Falmer, 

sentation  which  made  me  feel  the  less  sworn  to  do  my  ntmost  towards  assist- 

compunction  for  aiding  and  abetting  ing  all  secessions  from  Heathenesse. 


When  yon  step  into  a  shower-bath,     was    occasioned    thereby,    and    su- 
it is  the  wisest  course  to  pull  the     nonnced  the  startling  proposition,  that 
string  immediately.     If  you  hesitate,     if  no  fluid  of  any  kind  except  water 
imagination,  which  is  rather  a  coward-     should  be  consnmed  within  this  or 
ly  faculty,  rushes  np( 
whole  anny   of  horroi 
the  passing  shower  to 
ofa  perfect  deluge;  wh« 
ing  the  contrary  mcthc 
over  in  an  instant. 

Acting  upon  this  pi 
no  time  in  preparing 
theA-isociation.  I  flat 
it  was  a  remarkably 
selected  for  my  subje 
perate  habits  of  the  p 
referring  to  the  revcni 
the  tables  of  excise, 
tolernhly  accurate  ac 
number  of  gallons  of 
liiluor  annually  disill 
eumed.  To  divide  t' 
quantity  among  the 
given  by  the  last  censui 
calcniation,  and  the  n 
rowine  in  the  exrreme. 
ceedccf  to  calculate  tb 
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proportion  of  pathos  into  the  perora- 
tion, which  was  composed  in  a  melan- 
dioly  and  martyr-like  tone,  with  long- 
drawn  cadences  saggestive  of  the 
fruitless  straggles  of  the  writer  against 
the  snrronnding  tide  of  indifference 
and  iniquity.  1  was  very  well  re- 
celYcd  by  my  andienoe.  Several 
iadies  were  observed  to  have  recourse 
to  their  handkerchiefs ;  and  one  stout, 
pudgy,  bald-headed  individual,  who 
sate  on  a  bench  immediately  in  front 
of  me,  honoured  my  remarks  with  a 
series  of  approving  bows,  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  a  Chinese  man- 
darin. When  the  setmce  was  over, 
he  requested  the  honour  of  an  intro- 
duction to  the  gifted  lecturer,  and  I 
presently  found  myself  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Mr  Macduff  Hawkins. 

Profiting  by  the  opportunity,  I 
offered  my  services  as  a  cicerone,  in 
case  Mr  Hawkins  should  desire  to 
inspect  any  of  the  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city,  among  which  I  casually 
mentioned  Queen  Mary^s  apartments 
at  Holyrood,  Moray  House,  and  the 
Regalia ;  but  I  was  instantly  apprised 
of  my  error. 

*^  No,  no !  none  of  that  rubbish  for 
me,  young  gentleman !  "  said  Mr 
Hawkins.  *•  What  good  can  any 
one  get  from  looking  at  a  parcel  of 
fusty  rooms,  or  a  few  trashy  pebbles 
exhibited  In  a  glass-case?  Thank 
heaven!  there  is  no  nonsense  of  ro- 
mance about  me — I  like  to  stick  to 
realities." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr  Hawkins — " 

"  Macduff  Hawkins,  if  you  please. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  my 
name.  Believe  it  has  been  rather 
creditably  known  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  even  before  you  or  I  were  bom 
—eh?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  I  replied.  "  The 
name  you  bear  is  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Scotsman.  We  have  not  for- 
gotten the  stroke  that  freed  ns  from 
the  thraldom  of  Macbeth,  nor  the 
privileges  of  the  clan  Macduff." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  infinitely 
delighted  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
always  liked  the  Scotch  people.  They 
are  thrifty,  shrewd,  and  industrious ; 
though,  as  you  very  properly  re- 
marked, too  much  addicted  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  After  all,  I 
think  we  may  as  well  have  a  look  at 
the  Regalia.    Are  they  very  old  ?  " 


''The  diadem,"  said  I,  with  a 
slight,  but  I  hope  pardonable  devia- 
tion from  historical  fidelity, ''  is  the 
same  which  your  great  ancestor 
placed  upon  the  brows  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  at  the  memorable  corona- 
tion of  Scone." 

''  Bless  my  soul,  you  don't  say  so ! 
I  really  must  make  a  point  of  seeing 
it.  I  would  rather  have  asked  yon 
to  take  me  through  the  prisons  and 
the  poor-house,  as  being  more  in  my 
line;  but  since  you  say  that  these 
things  are  worth  looking  at,  we'll  go 
there  at  once.  I  trust  you  will  dine 
with  us  to-day  ;  and  I  shall  have  the 

Sleasnre  of  introducing  you  to  Miss 
lacduff  Hawkins." 
It  soon  became  evident  to  me  that 
Hawkins  was  in  that  peculiar  position 
which  the  Free-Trade  papers  persist 
in  attributing  to  agriculture — viz.,  a 
state  of  transition.  He  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  his  old  habits 
and  notions,  which  inclined  him  to 
attach  no  importance  whatever  to 
birth,  rank,  or  indeed  anything  be- 
yond the  possession  of  actual  wealth, 
and  to  treat  with  ridicule  all  associ- 
ations connected  with  the  glory  of 
bygone  ages.  At  the  same  time, 
the  discovery  that  he  was  a  Macduff, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a 
Highland  proprietor,  and  perhaps  a 
chief,  began  insensibly  to  affect  his 
views,  and  to  give  his  mind  a  con- 
trary bias.  How  was  it  possible  for 
any  man,  with  the  blood  of  Macduff 
in  his  veins,  '^  the  real  genuine  article, 
and  no  mistake,"  as  Mr  Hawkins 
confidentially  remarked,  not  to  glory 
in  the  fame  of  his  ancestor?  I  verily 
believe  that  if  any  one  had  asked 
him  at  that  time  for  a  subscription 
towards  repairing  Shakspeare's  house 
at  Stratford,  he  would  willingly  have 
loosened  his  purse-strings,  in  gratitude 
to  the  author  of  Macbeth.  We  all 
know  how  rapidly  individual  feelings 
are  generalised,  how  tolerant  we 
become  to  others,  in  respect  of  weak- 
nesses which  beset  ourselves.  It  is 
therefore  no  wonder  if  Mr  Macduff 
Hawkins  was  already  on  the  high 
way  to  becoming  an  aristocrat. 

For  my  part,  I  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  standing  between  him 
and  reformation.  I  prefer  a  feudal 
baron  to  a  modern  millocrat,  and  I 
don't  care  who  knows  it.    Not  that 
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Mercariiu  Trismegiatus  himfielf  conld  evitablj  be  precipitated  into  a  sea  of 
hft*e  made  a  decent  baron  out  of  troubles;  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
Hawkins,  unless  be  bad  boiled  him  decline  hb  offer, 
down  altogether,  lilce  .£son  or  Lord  ^  ThedinnerwentoffTerrtrell.  The 
Sonlia,  bnt  it  is  nlways  somethioK  to  '  two  pbilosopherg,  who  were  mjfellovr- 
exdte  atendencj'i  and  snrelj  it  is  guests,  saidlittle,  but  eat  a  f^'eat  deal; 
infinitely  better  for  a  fifteen-stone  their  taclturnitj  being  possibly  attri- 
mannfactnrer,  with  no  end  of  credit  bntable  to  the  fact  that  thej  wore  not 
at  bis  banker's,  to  caltlvate  a  decent  extremely  conversant  with  anj  other 
respect  for  antiquity,  than  to  counte-  languages  than  their  own,  which, 
nance  doctrines  which.  If  practicallj  being  respectively  the  dinlccte  of  Fin- 
applied,  would  inevitably  lead,  at  land  and  Beasarabia,  were  not  quite 
some  time  or  olber,  to  his  forcible  so  inteiligible  to  us  as  Mr  Dickens' 
elevation  to  a  lamp-post.  I  therefore  llmadiold  WortU.  Lucy  Hawkins  I 
con^dered  It  my  bounden  duty,  as  a  liked  extremely.  Her  cerulean  tlngo 
Christian  and  a  phitanthropiBt,  to  wss  of  a  kind  which  woold  easUy 
elevate  the  notions  of  Mr  Hawkins,  wear  off  after  marriage,  especially  if 
which  I  did  through  the  agreeable  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  united 
racdinm  of  most  nohomwopatbic  to  a  man  like  Stanley ;  and  even  as 
dotea  of  homage  to  the  glories  of  Mac-  it  was,  I  cannot  say  that  1  found  her 
doff.  In  my  bands  that  venerable  conversation  at  all  disagreeable.  Jq 
stem  sent  forth  bods,  and  leaves,  botany,  indeed,  she  bothered  me  a 
and  flowers,  with  a  rapidity  and  little,  by  designating  certain  vege- 
loxnriance  which  might  have  excited  table  productions  by  those  names 
the  envy  of  a  Hindoo  conjuror,  when  which  one  finds  elaborately  inscribed 
attempting  to  rear  an  extempore  on  slips  of  zinc  in  conservatories ; 
mango-tree  ;  and  I  trust  that  Messrs  but  two  can  play  at  that  game;  andl 
Meyer  and  Mortimer  have  a  grateful  flatter  myself  that  the  Homeric  heroes 
remembrance  of  the  magnificent  order  figured  as  much  to  their  advantage  in 
for  Macduff  tartan  which  I  was  the  my  disconrse  upon  the  Linntean  b^b> 
means  of  procuring.  A  slight  tinge  tem,  as  they  ever  did  when  rushing 
of  native  modesty  made  Mr  Hawkins  about  in  chariots  on  the  plain  of  tho 
hesitate  in  his  choice  between  the  Trend.  I  said  tittle  or  nothing  abont 
trews  and  the  kiit ;  butthe  sight  of  a  Larkins,  considering  it  wise  in  tho 
magnificent  sporran,  silver-mo  anted,  mean  time  to  preserve  the  appearance 
ivitn  immense  cabngorms,  decided  of  total  ignorance  as  to  that  transac- 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  primitive  tion  ;  but  1  came  ont  strong  upon  the 
garb,  which  is  presnmcd  to  have  been  Highlands,  quoted  at  least  one-half 
the  favourite  of  Gaul.  I  next  in-  of  tho  Lat^  of  the  Lake,  and  told  as 
quired  into  the  state  of  bis  prepara-  many  original  anecdotes  about  Rob 
tion  for  the  moors,  whicli  I  fonnd  Roy  ss  would  have  made  the  forliiDO 

unsatisfactory  in  the    — ' '"     "'  "   " ""'"      "'"  — """'  ■—— • 

fact,  Hawkins'  sportii 
had  been  limlled  to 
shooting  in  a  rabbit -v 
had  no  idea  whatevei 
kind  of  field  exercise, 
put  liim  into  the  ham 
who.  wilh  bis  usual 
snpplied  liim  with  first 
nud  throngli  the  me< 
same  exccllcut  individ 
kins  became  the  poss 
undeniable  pointers. 
to  RosS'Shire  followed 
course ;  indeed,  by  this 
evidently  regarded  me, 
ing  the  disparity  of  our 
of  Caledonian  Mentor, 
Advice  and  assistance 
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character  was  suffering  from  a  ner- 
vous affection ;  and  the  other  bad  for 
several  years  carried  off  the  principal 
prixes  at  the  Northern  Meeting,  for^ 
his  unparalleled  displays  of  agility  in 
dancing  over  a  conple  of  claymores. 

"  Now,  my  Iads--I  hope  yon  per- 
fectly understand  me  ?  "  said  Stanley, 
as  I  entered. 

,  "A*  richt,  your  honour,"  replied 
the  Dugald  Creature  with  a  leer  of 
extreme  intelligence.  **  We^se  do 
yonr  bidding  weel.  IMl  see  to  the 
dirks  and  sporrans,  and  Sandle  wiU 
look  after  the  rest.*' 

^*  Dirks  and  sporrans !  "  said  I, 
when  the  Gaels  had  departed  after  the 
nsoal  propitiatory  caulker.  "  Why,  my 
dear  Stanley,  are  yon  going  to  get  up 
Bob  K4)y  on  your  own  account  ?  " 

^^  Something  like  it,  I  confess,  as 
yon  may  aften/i'ards  have  reason  to 
acknowledge.  But  tell  me — how  did 
yon  get  on  with  Hawkins  V  *' 

"  Nothing  could  be  better.  I  have 
just  left  him,  and  on  Wednesday  we 
start  for  the  north." 

"  On  Wednesday  !  Then  I  have 
no  time  to  lose.  And  Lucy — what 
do  you  think  of  her  V  " 

*'The  most  fascinating  creature  I 
ever  saw  I " 

"  I  say,  Cameron — I  hope  you  will 
recollect  your  are  on  honour  with  me. 
No  tlirtatiou,  if  you  please,  in  that 
quarter." 

"  You  may  consider  yourself  per- 
fectly safe  :  I  am  more  than  half  en- 
gaged already.  Besides,  what  chance 
could  I  have  against  a  dashing  cap- 
tain of  dragoons?" 

*^  That's  true,"  remarked  Stanlev. 

It  may  appear  rather  odd,  but  if 
anything  could  have  tempted  me  to 
enter  tlie  lists  of  love  against  this  son 
of  Mars,  it  would  have  l)een  the  en- 
tirely acqniescent  tone  in  which  he 
continued  my  last  suggestion.  How- 
ever, I  dismissed  the  impulse. 

*'  You  must  prepare  yourself  to  find 
old  Hawkins  an  altered  man,"  said  I. 
**  He  is  already  wild  about  the  clans, 
and  as  patriarchal  in  his  notions  as 
the  venerable  Parr.  I  shall  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  if,  before  the 
year  is  out,  he  should  be  put  upon  his 
trial  for  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
House  of  Hanover." 

"What!— does  he  take  to  it  »o 
rcadilv  ?  ' 


^*  I  wish  yon  heard  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  PhiUphanghl"  said  I.  ""He 
w(^e  this  morning  in  blissful  nncon- 
scionsness  of  the  existence  of  any  anch 
locality,  but  I  left  him  about  an  hour 
ago,  raging  at  the  Covenanters  like  » 
wild  boar.  Bless  your  heart — before 
he's  a  week  older,  he*ll  believe  In  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian ! " 
•  *^  First-rate  I  I  only  hope  he  may 
not  descend  too  soon  to  realities." 

"  Keep  your  mind  quite  easy.  He 
knows  no  more  about  the  Highlands 
than  did  George  IV.  He  has  some 
vague  notions  touching  tartans,  and 
gatherings,  and  pibrochs;  nothing 
more.  At  the  same  time,  I  dou*t  think 
he  would  be  at  all  astonished  if,  some 
fine  morning,  the  M^Intosbee  and 
M'Tavishes  were  to  take  a  fancy  for 
hdding  a  pitched  battle  on  his  estate." 

"  Faith,  he  miglit  find  himself  in  an 
awkward  fix  could  such  a  circum- 
stance really  occur ! " 

''  Not  a  whit  of  it !  He  has  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  privileges  of 
the  clan  Macduff." 

^*The  deuce  he  has!  Really,  Came- 
ron, you  have  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for." 

**My  conscience  is  quite  easy  on 
that  score— I  am  only  obeying  orders. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  if  you  have 
anything  further  to  sav,  or  any  in- 
structions to  give,  you  had  better  be 
quick  about  it.  In  three  days  from 
the  present  time,  his  foot  will  be  on 
his  native  heath,  and  his  name  will 
be  Macduff!" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
anything  further  of  importance  to 
communicate.  Yon  know  the  lead- 
ing featufes  of  our  plan.  We  reserve 
actual  operations  until  we  meet  upon 
the  Macduff  territory.  However,  if 
you  should  chance  on  your  way  thither 
to  fall  in  with  any  singular  specimens 
of  the  Gael,  whose  countenances  may 
seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  two 
respectable  individuals  who  have  ju^t 
left  this  apartment,  you  need  not  give 
way  to  any  bursts  of  ecstatic  surprise. 
I  believe  there  is  usually  an  emigra- 
tion of  the  chairmen  to  the  northwards 
about  this  season  of  the  year." 

**  I  understand.  Then  I  may  ex- 
pect the  apparition  of  Dugald  or  his 
friend  Sandie  to  cross  our  oath." 

^^  I  look  upon  such  a  phenomenon 
as  far  from  improbable,"  replied  tho 
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Cftptain*    ^'  And  now^  if  yon  please, 
let  m  drink  success  to  the  conspiracy.'' 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  Hawkins 
family  and  I  were  in  Glasgow.  I  had 
Anticipated  a  relapse  on  the  part  of 
the  worthy  Thane  as  he  approached 
ihifi  busy  mart  of  industry,  and  was 
not  quite  easy  hi  my  muid  as  to  the 
effect  which  the  stupendous  spectacle 
of  the  St  RoUox  stalk  might  have  in 
dispelling  his  dreams  of  feudalism.  I 
remembered  the  history  of  the  French 
emigrant  baron,  who,  when  restoi^ed 
to  lus  paternal  estates,  could  find  no 
peace  of  mind  unless  he  occupied 
himself  several  hours  each  day  in  the 
pungent  task  of  twisting  tobacco,  the 
occupation  which  had  cheered  his 
exile ;  and  I  half  expected  that  Mr 
Hawkins  would  inhale  from  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  the  western  metropolis 
certain  atomic  particles  of  his  old 
inspiration.  For  once  I  was  entirely 
wrong.  On  the  shrine  of  St  Rollox 
he  offered  no  incense,  neither  did  he 
condescend  to  honour  a  single  manu- 
factory by  a  visit.  He  expressed, 
however,  a  wish  to  inspect  the  vener- 
able cathedral  of  St  Mungo;  and 
Lucy,  who  was  then  romantically 
disposed,  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  a  stroll  through  the  dreary  shrubs 
of  the  Necropolis ;  bat  as  the  hour 
was  late,  I  gave  my  vote  against 
archaeology  and  sentiment,  and  my 
friends  acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

Of  our  voyage  next  day  I  need  say 
nothing.  Every  one  who  has  sailed 
down  the  Clyde  knows  the  magnifi- 
cent scenery  which  renders  this,  per- 
haps, the  finest  estuary  of  Britain ; 
and  old  Hawkins  began  to  distend  his 
nostrils,  and  assume  an  aspect  of 
savage  pride,  as,  below  Dumbarton, 
he  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
Highland  mountains,  which  rise  up  to 
meet  the  clouds  from  the  beautiful 
shores  of  Loch  Lomond.  Then  came 
Rothesay  with  its  lovely  bay.  Loch 
Riddan,  and  the  Kyles  of  Bute ;  and 
towards  mid-day  we  were  gliding 
along  the  Crinan  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses the  isthmus  dividing  Loch  Fine 
from  the  western  seas.  Again  we 
got  on  board  the  steamer,  and  ploughed 
our  way  along  the  verge  of  Corry- 
vreckan,  (at  that  time  peculiarly  spirit- 
less, as  the  weather  was  very  calm ;) 
and  so  on,  through  the  channels  and 
sounds  of  the  Hebrides — a  route  which 


should  be  followed  by  eveiy  toirist 
who  has  really  a  mind  to  explore  the 
most  sublime  and  least  hackneyed 
portions  of  the  Highland  scenery. 
The  steamer  was,  of  course,  tolerably 
well  filled  with  sportsmen,  drovers, 
and  scenery rhunters — the  latter  of  all 
nations,  from  the  inquisitive  Yankee 
to  the  phlegmatic  German ;  and,  alto- 
gether, the  voyage  was  far  from  disa- 
greeable. We  dropped  most  of  our 
travelling  companions  at  the  ports 
where  the  vessel  touched,  and  on  the 
second  morning  (^rather  a  drizzly  and 
uncomfortable  one,  by  the  way)  the 
steam  was  let  off  opposite  Portna- 
creesh,  which  was  the  appointed 
haven  of  our  destiny.  A  bullheaded 
boat,  pitching  awfully  in  the  swell, 
and  manned  by  two  unintelligible 
natives,  came  alongside,  and  into  this 
Mr  and  Miss  Hawkins,  along  with 
myself,  the  pointers,  luggage,  and 
Hawkins*  valet- de-chambre,  an  elder- 
ly  and  comatose  individual,  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Cager,  were 
lowered,  fortunately  with  less  than 
the  usual  complement  of  accidents. 
The  steam  was  shut  off,  the  boatmen 
resumed  their  oars,  and,  after  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  aspersion  from  the 
waves,  against  which  the  boat  per- 
sisted in  bumping  in  the  most  obsti- 
nate manner,  we  were  all  transferred 
to  the  slippery  heap  of  rocks,  over- 
grown with  tangle  and  studded  with 
limpets,  which  constitutes  the  jetty  of 
Portnacreesh.  I  managed  to  convey 
Lucy  in  safety  over  this  treacherous 
path,  which  resembled  a  submarine 
causeway  heaved  up  by  the  effect  of 
an  earthquake ;  but  Hawkins,  who 
was  taking  a  somewhat  premature 
topographical  survey,  instead  of  look- 
ing to  his  feet,  chanced  to  tread  upon 
one  of  those  masses  of  maritime  jelly 
which  the  philosophers  designate  Me-^ 
dusis,  and  in  consequence  performed 
the  antique  custom  of  saluting  the 
new-found  shore.  I  presume  he  ac- 
cepted the  omen,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  kerseymeres,  which  were 
split  across  at  either  knee. 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  thia 
accident,  when  the  voice  of  Cager, 
who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
luggage,  was  heard  entreating  for 
assistance.  I  hurried  back,  and  fbund 
him  in  deep  debate  with  the  Gael, 
who  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  a 
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sing^  portmantean  to  be  lifted  ashore 
until  their  demands,  amounting  to  **'  a 
kiniia,*'  were  satisfied.  Although  a 
conscientious  appraiser  would  scim^y 
have  valued  the  fee-simple  of  then: 
boat  at  the  money,  it  did  not  appear 
to  me,  judging  from  the  rarity  of  the 
traffic  at  Fortnacreesh,  that  they  were 
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demanding  much  more  than  double 
their  proper  fare ;  so,  after  a  protracted 
wrangle,  I  compromised  matters  by 
the  surrender  of  four  half-crowns,  and 
left  Cager  to  follow  us  to  the  inn — 
which,  with  two  fishers*  cottages, 
constitutes  the  whole  of  the  Clachan — 
at  his  leisure. 


CHAPTEft  III. 


The  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Fortna- 
creesh may  be  a  very  agreeable  fel- 
low, but  I  never  saw  him;  and  I 
doubt  much  wiiether  any  person  else 
was  ever  admitted  to  an  interview. 
Tlio  superintending  genius  of  the 
])Iace  was  a  small  smolcc-dried  wo- 
man, who  uttered  Iier  few  Saxon 
vocables  with  a  shrill  scream;  and 
under  her  orders  was  a  biped  with 
bleached  hair,  from  the  length  of 
whose  petticoat  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  she  appertained  to  the  gentler 
sex.  Out  of  doors  there  wandered 
an  individual  who  might  possibly, 
upon  occasion,  be  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  a  shelty,  but  at  present  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  only 
one  idea ;  for,  in  answer  to  the  in- 
quiries made  by  Mr  Hawkins  and 
myself  as  to  the  possibility  of  our 
procuring  a  vehicle  to  continue  our 
route,  only  one  response  was  vouch- 
ssafed— "  A  penny  to  puy  tobacco  I  ** 

"Well!"  said  Mr  Hawkins,  "I 
must  confess  that  this  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  introduction  to  the  land  of 
the  Gael.  Sublime  scenery,  no  doubt ; 
•only  I  wish  it  would  not  rain  so,  and 
that  one  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
mountains  !  I  want  breakfast  too, 
and  I  wish  to  know  how  we  are  to  get 
♦it." 

To  say  the  truth,  the  same  idea  was 
painfully  preying  on  my  vitals.  From 
the  appearance  of  the  place,  and  the 
total  absenceof  any  vestiges  of  poultry, 
I  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that 
oat  cakes  and  whisky  were  the  only 
probable  refreshments  at  hand ;  and  a 
conference  with  Mrs  M*Ivor,  the  land- 
lady, settled  all  doubts  on  the  subject. 

"  Three  mucklo  brutes  o'  Sassenachs 
had  eaten  tbem  out  o'  house  and  hame 
yesterday.  Naething  less  wad  serve 
■them  than  the  end  of  a  braw  mutton- 
ham,  and  that  they  had  pykit  to  the 
•bane.    They  gaed  aflf  this  morning 


afore  the  steamer  cam,  and  took  the 
hail  o'  the  bannocks  wi*  them  I" 

^*  But,  my  good  woman,  we  posi- 
tively must  have  something  to  eat." 

*-^  Weel !  Fm  no  forbidding  ye,  but 
whare  am  I  to  find  it  ?  There's  no  a 
herring  in  the  loch,  and  a^  the  lads  are 
casting  peats." 

^*  But,  my  dear  lady,"  interposed 
Mr  Hawkins  in  a  conciliatory  tone, 
rather  interrupted  by  a  cough  engen- 
dered by  the  eddies  of  smoke  which 
somehow  or  other  would  not  ascend 
the  chimney,  **  don*t  you  think  you 
could  get  us  a  nice  mutton  chop,  or 
something  of  the  sort?  I  assure  you 
we  are  not  at  all  particular." 

"Muttin?"  vociferated  Mrs  M'lvor, 
*'and  whare  am  I  to  get  muttin? 
There*s  nane  nearer  than  Oban  that 
hasna  the  wool  on't.  Gin  ye  wanted 
muttin,  ye  suld  hae  bided  at  Glasco." 

*^  Good  heavens  1  Mr  Cameron," 
said  Hawkins,  *^  what  is  to  become  of 
us?  I  thought  this  was  a  country 
chokeful  of  grouse,  venison,  and  sal- 
mon, not  to  mention  snipes  and  other 
wildfowls,  and  it  appears  absolutely 
inevitable  that  we  are  to  perish  of 
hunger  I " 

I  was  fortunately  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  entering  my  protest 
against  the  recognition  of  Fortna- 
creesh as  the  proper  sample  of  High- 
land hospitality  and  comfort,  by  the 
appearance  of  Mr  Cager,  who,  in  the 
extremity  of  his  famine,  had  been 
prowling  through  the  outhouses,  and 
had  discovered  a  jaunting  car,  strong 
enough,  as  he  averred,  to  carry  us  to 
our  journey's  end,  provided  a  pony  was 
attainable.  Moreover,  the  said  Cager 
had  descried,  under  the  body  of  the 
vehicle,  a  brood  of  well-grown  duck- 
lings, two  of  which  he  had  incontinently 
seized,  notwithstanding  the  frantic 
struggles  of  their  foster-mother  the 
hen,  and  he  now  exhibited  their  bodies 
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u  Uwrnl  Spoil.    Mra  M'lvor  was  Kt  "  are  ye  Amaboll?    Give  mo  jonr 

firat  iDcliaed  to  crj  the  coronach  over  hand.    As  I  live  by  prcad,  sir,  I  am 

bcr  periabed  poata,  bat  yielding  alti-  proud  to  see  yoar  futlier'a  aon  among 

mately  to  the  force  of  circumstBiices,  na ;  and  I  can  tell  yon  what  it  jg,  thni 

and  Mr  Hawkina'  liberal  offers  of  I  am  not  distantly  retnted  to  yonr- 

rdrabarsement,  ahe  carried  them  off  self.    My  creat-craod mother  waa  » 

to  the  bruider.    Cager  then  assored  Mscdnff  of  the  Daltnaglattan,  and  I 

DS  that  the  honae  was  not  quite  ao  am  not  fery  far  wrong  if  I  think  tbaE 

nnfreqnented  as  we  supposed,  seeing  yon  reckon  kindred  with  their  hononr- 

that  a  Highland  gentleman,  with  a  able  lionae.    Yon  mnst  take  a  llttia 

very  odd  nsme,  which  he  could  not  bitters  I" 

Tculnre  to  repeat,  was  at  that  mo-  "Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  yon  mnst 

ment  refreshing  himself  in  an  npper  excuse  me — I  have  not  yet  breat- 

chamberj  at  least  so  bo  conjectared,  fasted!    The  people  here  are  rather 

from    the    circumstance    that    three  dilatory." 

several  pewter  measnres  had    been  "Not    preakfasted ! "    cried    the 

carried  op  stairs  by  the  Hebe  since  kinsman  of  the  Macduff;  "Iwillput 

our  arrival.  that  to  rights,  or  roy  name  ia  not 

Mr  Hawkins  immediately  proposed  Angus  M'Craw  of  Dalnavardoch ! 
that  we  shonid  w^t  npon  this  myate-  Do  yon  hear,  yon  Mistress  M'lvor? 
rionBgcntlemaD;  and,  as  the  case  was  You  will  bring  up  the  salmons  and 
one  of  nrgency,  I  agreed.  Ascending  the  egga,  and  the  roe-deer  pie,  and 
the  stair,  wo  knocked  at  an  nnpainted  all  you  have  in  the  honse,  in  two 
door,  and  received  a  gattnral  permig-  snaps  of  yonr  fingers,  or  I  will  be 
sion  to  enter.  At  a  deal  table,  gar-  down  upon  yon  some  of  these  uiglils 
nished  with  a  glass  and  sundry  nog-  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be  re- 
gins,  sate  a  brawny  Celt,  arrayed  from  liahed." 

head  to  foot  in  a  soit  of  resplendent  A  sndden  shnfHiog  below,  and  a 

tartans,  the  colour  of  which  matched  jingling  of  crockery,  intimated  that 

perfectly  with  tho  fiery  tinge  of  his  the  threat  of  the  M'Craw  was  heard 

h^r.    Thoogh  alone,  be  bad  stnck  his  and  not  unheeded, 

dirk  into  the  table,  seemingly  as  a  "  Really,  Mr  M'Craw,"  said  Haw- 

precaution  against  any  disagreement  kins,  "  I  am  quite  ashamed — " 

with  himself;  and  as  we  entered,  bo  "  Yon  will  (brkive  mc,  AmaboU," 

aainled  us  very  courteously.  said  the  other,  "  bnt  it  ia  not  nanid 

"Coot  morning  to  you,  siTB  I    Yon  to  call  gentlemens  Mr;  I  answer  to 

wilt  have  come  by  the  steamer,  I  enp-  tlie  name  of  M'Craw,  or  DalnBvar- 

pose?  Will  you  takealittlebittera?"  doch;  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  spoken 

Mr  Hawkins  dedined  lie  proffered  to  aa  yon  would  speak  to  a  pagman, 

hospitality.  or  a  pisrsoD  who  makes  oottoos." 

*'  I  ask  yonr  pardon,  sir,  for  this  "  I  am  snre  I  ask  your  pardon  a 
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fellow  at  once.    It  waa  the  Dagald 
Creature  ia  a  new  phase  of  exidteoce. 

"Perhaps,  Mr  Aojirtis  >rCraw  of 
Dalnavardoch,"  said  I,  *'  jou  will  be 
kind  enough  to  enlighten  me  as  to 
the  next  stage  of  your  proceedings  ? 
At  present,  I  must  saj,  I  am  rather 
in  the  dark." 

**  I've  to  tak'  the  anld  man  to  Ar- 
naboll,"  replied  M'Craw,  descending 
to  a  more  colloquial  dialect,  "  but  I 
maunna  make  it  ower  easy.  I  ken 
naething  mair.  The  Captain's  ower 
yonder;*'  and  he  pointed  perspicuously 
over  his  shoulder,  leaving  me  to  form 
my  own  conclusions  as  to  the  actual 
distance. 

Further  communication  waa  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  entrance  of 
Hawkins  and  Lucy,  towards  whom 
M'Craw  of  Dalnavardoch  demeaned 
himself  with  the  courtesy  of  a  Paladin. 
]Mr8  M*Ivor  did  her  l>est  to  redeem 
her  character  by  the  production,  from 
some  hidden  nooks,  of  the  materiaU 
for  an  excellent  breakfast,  to  which, 
I  need  hardly  say,  we  all  did  ample 
justice.  The  conversation  then  turned 
npon  the  route  to  Amaboll,  from 
which  place,  it  appeared,  we  were 
only  twenty  miles  distant. 

"  You  will  have  gotten  your  pass,  of 
course,  Arnaboll,**  said  Dalnavardoch. 
"  It  may  not  be  needfbl  to  make  ex- 
hibition'of  it;  but  I  would  have  it 
not  far  from  hand  as  you  go  np  the 
glen  of  Kiln  at  burl.*' 

"My  pass?  Dear  me!  I  don't 
undeniand,**  said  Hawkins.  *^  I  was 
not  aware  that  Government  issued 
anything  of  the  sort  in  Scotland." 

**  I  was  not  confersing  of  Govern - 
mcnt,"  said  M'Craw,  **  regarding  the 
measures  of  which  I  fenture  no  opi- 
nion, except  as  rolating  to  small  stills, 
which  is  a  griefons  oppression.  I 
meaned  the  pass  which  you  must  have 
gotten  with  you  from'  Ian  Dhn  of 
Achufufurigal.'' 

**  Doo  of  Ackuforgle  !  "  cried 
Hawkins,  in  amaze ;  "  pray  explain 
yourself,  my  dear  sir!  Who  and 
what  is  this  gentleman  ?  '* 

**  Are  ye  serious,  AmaboU  ?  "  said 
the  other,  with  a  look  of  inimitable 
gravity.  "  Have  you  really  come 
into  this  country  without  the  leave 
of  Black  John  of  Achufnfnrigal  ?  Ye 
arc  a  bold  man,  sir,  and  a  fenture- 
flome,  and  I  honour  je  for  it ;  bnt  it's 


no  every  one  of  ns  that  dare  do  the 
like,  even  though  he  could  count  on 
fifty  clansmen  at  the  lift  of  the  Fiery 
Cross." 

'^  But  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour, 
Mr  M^Roe — I  beg  pardon,  Dalna- 
verack — that  I  never  heard  of  this 
person  before  in  my  life.  Is  he  a 
magistrate  ?  " 

**  Magistrate ! "  echoed  M'Craw, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity.  ^^  There's 
no  a  justice  in  the  land,  nor  a  shirra' 
neither,  that  danr  make  or  mell  with 
Ian  Dhn.  Have  ye  never  heard 
toll  of  the  murder  of  Kilspindie's 
baillie?" 

^*  Good  gracions !  *'  cried  Lucy, 
looking  very  frightened ;  "  what  does 
all  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  Miss 
Hawkins,"  said  I.  ''  This  is  a  strange 
country,  and  yon  must  expect  to  hear 
of  strange  things.  I  must  beg,  Dal- 
navardoch, that  you  will  explain  your- 
self more  distinctly.'* 

**  Indeed,  I  wish  you  would,"  said 
Hawkins.  *' Somehow  or  other  I 
don't  ferl  quite  eaay  in  my  mind 
about  this  personage.  Where  does 
he  reside  ?  " 

*^  Ye  may  as  weel  ask  me  to  show 
the  cafems  of  the  east  wind,"  an- 
swered M*Craw,  with  a  touch  of 
national  poetry.  *'  Nane  kens  where 
Ian  Dhn  bides.  On  the  bent,  or  on 
the  heather — in  the  wood,  or  by  tlio 
linn — men  find  him  when  they  seek 
him  not,  and  maist  would  as  soon 
forgatber  with  the  Ltmh-dearg  of 
Rothiemnrcfana !  '* 

*'  In  short,"  said  I,  ^^  I  siippoM  you 
mean  to  insinuate  that  this  person  is 
an  outlaw  ?  " 

*^  Ye  have  said  it,  yonng  man  ! " 
repHed  MTraw. 

'*  Bless  me !  this  is  very  perplexing 
— very  annoying,  indeed,"  said  Mr 
Hawkins.  ^'Surely  the  magistrates 
are  greatly  to  blame  in  allowUig  such 
persons  to  remain  at  large.  In  Eng- 
land we  should  have  them  np  under 
the  Vagrant  Act  immediately.  But, 
ttfter  all,  what  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion can  there  be  flrom  a  single  dis- 
orderty  character?  ^ 

''  Count  the  cattle  on  yonder  hill," 
said  M^Craw,  pointing  through  the 
window  to  a  mass  of  vapour  opposite : 
**  and  when  vou  have  done  that,  add 
twenty  to  tha  nomber,  and  ye  may 
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or  tlie  following  Bbont  the  amij,  which  seems  to  mo 

year,  when  he  n  most  valoable  inBtitntion,  especially 

Draigandroathie,  in  these  remote  districts.    Don't  yon 

;  the   footmarks  agree  with  me,  Lncy?" 
ras  aa  if  a  herd        "  Entirely,  papa." 
ven  by  the  tim-         "  Well,  then,"  continued  Mr  Haw- 

thiolll"  kins,  "I  shall  feel  moet  deeply  obliged 

*'  And  will  this  person — this  Mr  by  your    giving    ns    yonr   valnabU 

Doo,  aa  yoQ  call  him — venture  to  escort  to  ^naboll,  M'Roe.    I  cannot 

tnterfere  with    ns    on    the   Qaeen's  express  to  yon  the  plessnre  which  I 

*  highway  1 "  fee!  at  having  madeyonr  acquaintance, 

"Not  if  ye  pay  him  black-mail,"  and  I  troat  that  yonr  arrangements 
replied  Dal  oavardoch.  "Come,  come,  at  home  will  admit  of  yonr  remaiiiiDg 
Arnaboli,  and  yon,  my  bonny  leddy,  with  ns  for  several  days." 
yon    must    not    be   frightened.     A        M'Craw  heaved  a  sigh, 
reasonable  man  is  Ian  Dhn,  if  yon        "  Mine's  but  a  cauld  hearthstane 
treat  him  reasonably;  and  indeed  it  at  Dalnavardoch,"  he  said.     "Fire 
U  Dot  to  be  expected  that  yon  shonid  and  fend  have  done  their  warit.    Bnt 
ken  all  that  la   done  in   this  wild  it's  ill  speaking  of  tbae  things  ;   bo 
conntry  of  «im.    Bat  as  ye  have  no  I'll  even  step  down,  and  see  about 
pass,  I  mast  efen  go  with  yon  as  far  the  car,  and  a  cart  for  the  pock- 
as  Arnaboli.    Ian  Dha  would  like  ill  mantles,    and    we'll    take    doch-an- 
to  make  a  fend  with  me ;  for  cateran  dorruis,  and  pe  coing,  for  I'd  like  to 
as  be  is,  he  has  a  kind  heart,  and  he  clear  the  glen  of  Kilnathnrl  pefora 
kens  brawiy  that  he  was  never  steered  nightfall." 
in  the  woods  of  Dalnavardoch."  "Remarkably    intelligent    person 

"  Bnt  don't  yon  think,"  said  Lncj  that,"  said  Mr  Hawkins,  as  M'Craw 

to  her  father,  "that,  if  any  real  danger  retreated.     "Qnito  a  mine  of  infor- 

Is  to  be  apprehended,  we  onght  to  mation,  I  declare.     Really  I  do  not 

ftl^ly  for  a  military  escort?    Snch  know  how  we  ehoold  have  managed 

things  are   constantly  done    in  the  withont  him." 
Appenines."  "And  so  interesting,  papa,"  re- 

" There's    none    of    the    redcoats  marked  Lncy.     "Do  yoo   know,  I 

nearer    than   the    garrison   at   Fort  tbonght  I  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he 

Albert,"  remarked    M'Craw,    "  and  mentioned  big  desolate  hearthstone." 
that's  ten  miles  on  the  other  side  of        I  conld  stand  this  no  longer;  so  I 

Arnaboli.     I    heard    yestreen    that  withdrew,  under  the  pretext  of  looking 

there  is  a  new  officer  como  there,  after  the  pointers, 
with  orders  to  take  Ian  Dhn  ;  bnt        '*  May  I  be  allowed  to  inqnire,  Mr 

he'll  be  a  cicfcrer  man  than  I  reckon  M'Craw,"  said  I,  "  if  yon  are  really 

him,  if  be  manages  to  lay  salt  on  his  going  to  Arnaboli  ?  " 
tail."  "  Of  coarse  I  am,  Mr  Cameron. 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort,  however,  Hasn't  iJte  laird  asked  me,  and  wnd 

to  know  that  we  can  have  assistance  it  be  for  me  to  dtemniat  btaa?  ** 
fn  case  of  need,"  i 


So  soon  as  wa  i 
shall  write  to  him 
ments." 

"I  ken  him  not, 
of  Dalnavardoch. 
tarry  on  my  memoi 
empty  stamach.  I 
with  a  hawk's  ey 
begins  with  an  9," 

"Ah,  well!  I  i 
be  no  difflcol^  in 
Hawkins.  "Imu 
kaa  written  «  gntH 
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"Well,  I  snpposeyou  must  have 
jovLT  own  way.  Bat  tell  me,  what  is 
the  establishment  at  ArnaboU  ?  " 

**  Twa  English  servant  lasses,  that 
are  just  clean  daft  about  the  kilt ; 
Jamie  Welsh,  the  gamekeeper,  frae 
Ettrick,  that  Captain  Stanley  kens  o* ; 
and  a  lad  thaf  s  no*  over  wise.'* 

"  And  where  may  your  friend 
Sandie  be  at  this  moment?  " 

''  Waiting  in  Kilnathurl,  with  a 
bottle  of  whiskv  by  him,  till  he  hears 
the  gig  wheels.  * 

"Now,  Dagald,**  said  I,  " I  don't 
know  what  your  orders  may  be,  bat 
I  warn  you  of  this,  that  if  you  or 
Mr  Sandie  do  anything  that  may 
seriously  alarm  Miss  Hawkins,  I  shall 
feel  no  scruple  in  dealing  with  you 
as  if  you  were  a  couple  of  footpads.'' 

"  Nae  fears,  nae  fears  1  "  said 
Dngald.  "There  will  be  naething 
done  worth  speaking  o'  till  the  Cap- 
tain comes  himsel*." 

Comforted  with  this  assurance,  I 
exerted  myself  to  expedite  the  pre- 
parations, and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  ready  to  set  forth.  Lucy,  Mr 
Hawkins,  and  Cager,  were  disposed 
of  in  the  car,  and  I  had  the  honour 
of  performing  the  journey  on  foot  by 
the  side  of  Mr  Angus  M*Craw  of 
Dalnavardoch.  That  truly  gifted 
individual  beguiled  the  tedium  of  our 
way,  by  pouring  forth  a  stock  of  infor* 
mation  of  the  most  original  and  mis- 
cellaneous kind.  At  first  he  prin- 
cipally dwelt  upon  the  daring  deeds 
and  lawless  achievements  of  Ian  Dhu, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  sort  of 
Highland  Esau,  ready  at  all  times  to 
do  battle  against  odds  however  over- 
whelming. I  cannot  tid^e  upon  me 
to  state  exactly  the  number  of  excise- 
men, soldiers,  and  messengers'  con- 
currents who  had  perished  by  the 
hands  of  him  of  Achufnfurigal,  but  it 
was  something  quite  enough  to  make 
a  considerable  difference  on  the  census. 
Also  he  had  captured  or  surprised 
castles,  carried  off  brides  from  wed- 
dings, harried  straths,  and  committed 
divers  other  delinquencies  too  nume- 
rous to  mention ;  so  that  the  fear  of 
bim,  according  to  M'Craw,  was  as 
generally  disseminated  over  the  coun- 
try as  was  the  potato  disease.  Pass- 
ing from  this  topic,  he  then  regaled 
us  with  a  lecture  upon  agriculture,  to 
which  Mr  Uawkina,  who  bad  various 


schemes  for  improvement  in  his  bead^ 
did  seriously  incline.  Turnips,  la 
M'Craw's  opinion,  could  never  be 
made  a  profitable  crop,  owins  to  the 
innumerable  herds  of  deer  which  came 
down  on  the  moonlight  nights  to 
devour  them;  but  he  asserted  that 
tobacco  of  the  very  finest  quality  and 
flavour  might  be  grown  at  a  vast 
profit,  without  the  Government  hear- 
ing anything  about  it.  He  was  like- 
wise in*  favour  of  the  erection  of 
sundry  distilleries,  which,  bv  creating 
a  demand  for  barley,  might  give  a 
vast  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil ;  but  he  deprecated  the  notion  of 
the  establishment  of  cotton  manu- 
factories, principally  on  the  ground  of 
the  exceedingly  limited  nature  of  the 
local  demand  for  shirtings. 

Conversing  on  these  and  similar 
topics,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
pass  of  Kilnathurl,  a  spot  peculiarly 
well  suited  by  nature  for  the  purposes 
of  surprise  or  ambuscade.  The  valley 
here  narrowed  itself  into  a  glen,  down 
which  ran  a  brawling  brook,  sweeping 
around  the  base  of  enormous  moun- 
tain masses,  which  appeared  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature  to  have  been 
buried  down  from  the  steep  precipices, 
but  were  now  feathered  with  a  copse 
of  oak,  hazel,  and  birch  to  their  very 
summits.  Ajs  I  anticipated,  a  shrill 
whistle  rang  above  from  one  of  these 
natural  fortalices,  and  a  Highlander, 
bearded  like  a  goat,  appeared  upon  a 
ledge  of  rock.  M^Craw  had  not  per- 
formed the  Dugald  Creature  in  vain : 
he  remembered  the  effect  produced  by 
the  apparition  of  Helen  McGregor. 

"  Who  and  what  are  ve  that  travel 
through  my  country?''  asked  the 
cateran  in  a  husky  tone. 

"  Has  the  mist  settled  on  the  eyes 
of  Ian  Dhu,  that  he  knows  not  Angus 
M'Craw  of  Dalnavardoch  ?  " 

"  Welcome  as  the  rain  of  summer 
to  the  parched^earth  is  the  .voice  of 
Angus  of  Dalnavardoch  to  the  ears  of 
Ian  Dhu  I  But  who  are  those  with 
him?  Are  they  children  of  the 
Gael?" 

"  The  blood  of  the  Macduff  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  chief  of  ArnaboU," 
replied  M'Craw,  indicating  Hawkins, 
whose  blood  was  at  that  moment  cer- 
tainlv  not  visible  on  the  surface  of 
his  cheeks. 

"Amaboll!"  repeated  the  outlaw 
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gloomily.  '^  Was  it  not  bj  the  hands 
of  one  of  that  race  that  my  foster- 
father  died?  Who  was  it  that  at 
Stirling  Bridge  gave  the  body  of  Red 
Evan  to  the  crows,  when  the  black 
eddies  of  the  Forth  boiled  below,  and 
the  lightning  leaped  on  Benlomond  ? 
Was  it  not  a  Macdnff  that  made 
wastery  of—"  Here  the  feelings  of 
the  outlaw  appeared  to  overcome  his 
speech,  or  at  all  events  his  memory ; 
for,  after  an  abortive  effort  to  continue 
the  wrongs  of  his  deceased  relative 
in  the  same  figurative  strain,  he 
scratched  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
wound  up  his  oration  as  follows: 
*^  And  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Angus 
M*Craw ;  I  would  not  feel  at  all  easy 
in  my  own  mind,  if  I  was  to  allow 
the  iudifidual  you  mention  to  pass  by 
without  making  some  further  inquisi- 
tion!" 

*^The  dark  shadow  is  upon  himl" 
said  Angus  M*Craw  hastily — '*that 
is,  he  is  cfidently  out  of  spirits.  It 
will  be  best  if  I  go  and  talk  with  him 
myself;"  and  so  saying,  he  plunged 
into  the  copse  wood. 

"Don't  you  think,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Mr  Hawkins,  drawing  forth  his 
pocket-book  with  a  shaking  hand, 
"  that  we  could  compromise  this  mat- 
ter? I  do  not  understand  what  the 
gentleman  meant  by  referring  to  that 
shocking  occurrence  at  Stirling,  with 
which  I  had  no  connection  whatever ; 
but  if  it  really  is  the  custom  to  pay 
him  for  permission  to  pass  along  the 
road,  pray  let  it  be  explained  to  him 
that  it  is  my  wish  to  settle  everything 
in  the  most  handsome  and  amicable 
manner." 

"  Hush !  my  dear  Mr  Hawkins," 
said  I;  "pray  put  up  your  pocket- 
book.  Wo  do  not  know  how  many 
eyes  may  be  watching  us  from  these 
heights,  and  it  is  never  wise  to  throw 
temptation  unnecessarily  in  the  way 
of  people.  Mr  M'Craw^will,  no 
doubt,  effect  the  best  negotiation  in 
his  power." 

"  You  do  not  think,"  said  Mr  Haw- 
kins, "  that  they  will  attempt  to  carry 
us  up  into  the  mountains,  or  anything 
of  that  sort?  Surely  they  will  not 
venture  upon  any  such  atrocity!" 

"I  am  certain  they  will  not,  Mr 
Hawkins.  They  dare  not  commit 
such  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  clan  Macduff.     The  worst  they 
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can  do  is  to  detain  one  of  us — pro- 
bably Mr  Cager— as  an  hostage." 

"If  they  do,  Tm  a  dead  man!" 
cried  Cager,  his  teeth  chattering  with 
ten'or.  *  ^  I*d  sooner  be  twelve  months 
in  Bolton  jail  than  a  week  with  those 
Highland  savages  who  wear  no 
breeches,  and  caiTy  knives  in  their 
belts.  Fray  don't  let  them  make  a 
ostridge  of  me,  sir,  else  I  shall  inevi- 
tably give  np  the  ghost !" 

"  Hush,  Mr  Cager,"  said  I,  "  you 
must  learn,  if  necessaiy,  to  suffer  for 
your  master.  But  here  comes  Dalua- 
vardoch.    Well,  what  news?" 

"Off,  as  hard  as  ye  can!"  cried 
the  M*Craw.  "  Ian  Dhu  is  in  a  fit- 
that  is,  he  is  fery  far  from  well  with 
the  second  sight,  and  in  a  state  of 
visions,  which  may  leave  us  time  to 
get  to  ArnaboU  pefore  he  awakens.  He 
is  fery  much  incensed  at  yon,  Arna- 
boU, and  it  is  better  to  get  out  of  the 
way  while  the  dwam  is  upon  him !" 

As  a  matter  of  course,  no  further 
exhortation  was  required.  Cager, 
who  acted  as  charioteer,  piled  his 
whip  with  a  diligence  which  gave 
unwonted  stimulus  to  the  activity  of 
the  pony,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we 
cleared  the  pass  of  Kilnathurl,  and 
looked  down  from  a  rising  ground 
upon  the  present  possessions  of  the 
Macduff. 

The  house  of  ArnaboU,  an  old  for- 
taiico  in  only  tolerable  repair,  was 
pleasantly  situated  upon  a  peninsula 
which  ran  into  a  large  freshwater 
lake,  and  the  garden  below  it  was 
carried  down  quite  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  The  loch  itself  was  beauti- 
fully fringed  with  copsewood,  above 
which  rose  a  range  of  purple  hills, 
broken  here  and  there  bv  green  cor- 
ries — as  likely  ground  tor  game  as 
ever  blest  the  eye  of  a  sportsman. 
There  was  not  much  demonstration 
of  joy  at  our  an-ival.  We  drove 
rapidly  and  recklessly  down  a  steep 
incline,  made  a  short  turn  into  the 
picasiu'e  -  ground,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  marked  by  two  shattered 
posts  unconscious  of  a  gate  ;  and, 
after  whisking  through  a  wilderness 
of  bushes,  which  almost  concealed  the 
path,  we  pulled  up  at  an  oaken  door 
studded  with  enormous  nails.  Bell, 
of  coui*se,  there  was  none;  but  the 
furious  assaults  of  Cager  on  the  door 
were  in  time  answered  by  &.  Vo:^ 
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barking  within,  and,  in  a  little  while, 
a  gentleman  in  velveteen,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  James  Welsh,  the 
famekeeper,  appeared  to  receive  us. 
disappointed  as  Mr  Hawkins  mnst 
have  been  at  the  paucity  of  homage 
vouchsafed  him  on  his  first  entry  into 
his  domain,  he  was  yet  too  delighted  at 


reaching  any  haven  of  safety  to  in- 
dalge  in  premature  strictures.  His 
first  impulse,  after  getting  the  bag- 
gage fairly  into  the  house,  was  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  bolts,  and 
his  second  to  desire  a  messenger  to 
be  ready  to  start,  by  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  for  Fort- Albert. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


*'  It  is  my  opinion,  AmaboU,"  said 
the  M*Craw,  as  we  sate  next  morning 
at  breakfast,  **  that  it  will  not  be 
confenient  for  your  credit  to  have  in 
the  red-coats.  It  is  a  kind  of  affront 
upon  the  country  side ;  and  Ian  Dhu 
will  not  take  it  well  at  your  hands.^' 

•*You  surprise  me,  M*Roe,"  said 
Mr  Macduff  Hawkins,  who  by  this 
time  had  greatly  recovered  from  his 
terror.  "  Do  you  think  that  after 
what  took  place  yesterday,  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  have  any  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  a  person 
such  as  that,  who,  by  your  own 
account,  is  no  better  than  a  thief  and 
a  highwayman  ?  Sir,  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  magistrate,  and  I  am 
determined  to  do  my  duty." 

"  Fery  goot,"  said  M*Craw,  "  you 
know  pest.  But,  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  your  cattle,  among  which 
I  have  observed  from  the  window 
some  superior  stots,  you  will  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  provoke  a  creachadh.'''* 

"Sir,"  replied  Mr  Hawkins,  "what- 
ever may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  I  am 
resolved  that  here  at  least,  upon  my 
own  ground,  sir,  the  law  shall  be 
respected.  If  other  gentlemen  have 
chosen  to  wink  at  similar  outrages,  I 
at  least  shall  perform  my  part  fear- 
lessly, and  as  beseems  a  British  sub- 
ject. If  the  military  should  refuse 
their  assistance,  which  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate, I  shall  certainly  exercise  those 
feudal  powers  which  are  vested  in 
me,  and  proceed  to  summon  my  clan 
to  hunt  down  this  atrocious  robber. 
I  half  suspect  he  is  lurking  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  bagpipe  most  distinctly 
during  the  night" 

M^Craw  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

**  Excuse  me,  AmaboU,"  said  he, 
"  but  have  ye  counted  the  clan,  as  ye 
c»\\  them  ?    Four  years  back,  when 


that  weaving  body,  Peel,  began  his 
tricks,  there  were  eight- and- twenty 
men,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  estate ;  but 
ye  may  look  long  now  ere  ye  can  find 
a  chield  fit  to  drive  a  beast  to  market. 
They're  a'  gone  to  America,  sir ;  and 
the  Lord  be  wi*  them,  for  little  temp- 
tation they  had  to  bide  in  a  country 
like  this,  where  weavers  and  suchlike 
manufacturing  persons  have  gotten 
the  upper  hand.  If  Montrose  himsel' 
were  to  speed  the  fiery  cross  up  the 
braes  of  AmaboU,  he  wadna  bring 
six  men  together ;  and  the  odds  are, 
that  three  of  the  six  wad  be  spies  of 
Ian  Dhu." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  cried  Mr 
Hawkins.  "  Why,  the  agent  from 
whom  I  purchased  the  estate — a  most 
respectable  writer  to  the  signet — as- 
sured me  that  I  should  find  a  steady 
population  upon  it." 

"  And  I  said  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary, Amaboll,"  replied  M'Craw. 
"  Yell  find  the  population  steady  as 
a  rock  when  ye  come  to  pay  the 
poor-rates.  This  is  a  grand  age  of 
reform.  They  drive  away  the  strong 
men  who  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  the  farmers  who  paid  the  rents, 
and  leave  the  lamiters,  and  the 
bauldies,  and  the  bedrid,  to  the  lairds, 
who  must  find  them  in  meat  and 
drink,  whether  they  get  a  plack  from 
their  properties  or  no.  It*s  a  beauti- 
ful system,  and  will  have  a  braw 
end  I  Mark  my  words.  Laird  of 
Amaboll  !  In  twenty  years  there 
will  either  be  not  a  single  man  of  auld 
and  honourable  lineage  in  Scotland, 
or  the  Sassenach  will  hear  tell  of 
another  Repeal  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  Eircannach." 

"It  appears  to  me,  however,  M*Roe, 
that  if  what  you  say  be  correct,  there 
is  the  more  reason  for  having  the 
assistance  of  the  military." 
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^^It^s  a  weak  hand  that  canna  stand 
np  for  its  ain !  "  replied  he  of  Daloa- 
yardoch.  We  are  five  able-bodied 
men  in  the  hoase,  besides  the  piper ; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  stone  walls, 
which  are  of  the  thickest,  we  are 
enough  to  keep  Arnaboli  against  any 
comers." 

"  Grood  gracious,  Mr  M'Crow!" 
said  Lncy,  **  70a  don't  anticipate  a 
siege?" 

"  I  have  seen  ower  mony  strange 
things  in  my  day,  my  leddy,  to  be 
sarprised  at  anything,"  said  M^Craw. 
*^  But  Ian  Dhu,  bating  his  faults,  is  a 
gentleman;  and  if  he  intends  an  iom- 
dmideadh  — that  is,  what  you  call  an 
investment — ^we  shall  doubtless  receive 
doe  intimation  thereof." 

*^  I  shall  certainly  have  no  commu- 
nication with  this  person  Doo,  on  the 
subject  of  any  kind  of  investment," 
said  Mr  Hawkins;  **  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  military,  I  think  it  right 
to  mention,  that  I  have  sent  off  this 
morning  a  letter  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Albert,  informing  him 
of  our  danger.  Lucy,  my  dear,  what 
was  the  name  of  that  military  gentle- 
man whose  acquaintance  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  at  Bolton?" 

Lucy  coloured  like  a  rose.  "  Do 
you  mean  Captain  Stanley,  Papa  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  A  very  intelligent, 
agreeable  yonng  man.  Singularly 
enough,  I  find  that  the  officer  at  Fort 
Albert  is  of  the  same  name :  possibly 
he  may  be  a  relation.  At  all  events, 
I  have  requested  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  here  to-morrow." 

"  Then  you  will  be  excusing  me^ 
Arnaboli,  if  I  take  my  departure  this 
night,"  said  M'Craw.  "  There's  a 
little  matter  between  roe  and  the 
Feachdan-ruaidhe,  which  is  not  just 
settled — about  some  stills,  or  nonsense 
of  the  kind— and  it  would  be  fery 
inconvenient  to  be  put  to  any  trouble 
on  that  score.  So  I  will  just  take  my 
plaid  about  me,  and  step  over  the 
hUls." 

*^  My  dear  sir  I  "  said  Mr  Hawkins, 
^^  surely  you  are  not  in  earnest !  I 
had  calculated  on  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  for  at  least  a  week.  Recol- 
lect, to-morrow  is  the  twelfth,  and  I 
hope  to  have  the  advantage  of  your 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  grouse- 
shooting  here,  which  is  said  to  be 
first-rate." 


"  Muckle  obliged  to  ye,  all  the 
same,  Arnaboli,"  said  the  Celt. 
"  Later  in  the  year  we  may  forgather. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  my  own  pri- 
vate reasons,  which  are  fery  forcible." 

To  this  determination  Dalnavardoch 
adhered  inflexibly.  Nothing  would 
tempt  him  to  hazard  an  interview 
with  the  Saxon  captain ;  and  at  length 
Hawkins  was  compelled  to  give  up  the 
contest,  which  he  did  the  more  readily, 
on  being  assured  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  upon  the  house  by 
Ian  Dhn,  without  proper  intimation, 
— that  being  a  point  of  Highland 
etiquette  most  rigorously  observed 
even  by  the  most  abandoned  of 
marauders.  At  the  same  time,  he 
warned  Mr  Hawkins  not  to  expose 
himself  unnecessarily  out  of  doors  at 
any  distance  from  Arnaboli,  as  the 
same  exemption  which  was  applied  to 
his  residence  was  by  no  means  under-r 
stood  to  extend  to  his  person.  With 
this  caution,  Dalnavardoch  took  his 
departure,  and  I  accompanied  him  a 
short  way  on  his  road. 

^^Well,  Dugald,"  said  I,  as  soon  aa 
we  were  out  of  hearing,  **  I  nniat 
confess  you  have  managed  matten 
rather  cleverly.  I  suppose  we  may 
expect  to  see  Captain  Stanley  to- 
morrow morning." 

*'  He'll  be  here  the  nicht,"  replied 
the  spurious  M'Craw;  ^*  Sandy  took 
the  letter  to  him  by  skriech  of  day." 

^^  So  that  Ian  Dhu  had  the  honour 
of  performing  the  part  of  messenger  to 
his  intended  captor  I  Where  did  yon 
find  him  ?  " 

**  He  sleepit  in  the  house.  Did  ye 
no  ken  that  he  was  AmaboU's  piper  ? 
A  merry  nicht  we  had  of  it  after  ye 
gaed  to  bed." 

^^  That  accounts  for  the  pibroch 
which  disturbed  Mr  Hawkins'  slam- 
ber.  And  pray  what  may  be  your 
next  proceeding  ?  " 

''  Ian  Dhn  is  : 
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replied  Dagald  sedately.     Yo  mind 
the  ballad  of  Christie^s  WiU— 

*'  *  O  monj  a  time,  my  lord  I  be  said, 

Vve  BtOMTii  the  horse  frae  the  sleeping 
loan  ; 
But  for  you  1*11  steal  a  beast  as  braid. 
For  I'll  steal  Lord  Durie  frae  Edin- 
burgh town/  " 

**'  Dngald !  is  it  possible  that  you 
would  veiitin*c  to  violate  the  privileges 


of  the  chin  Macduff  V" 

"  The  privileges  of  a  snuff  of  to- 
bacco ! "  cried  Dugald  contemptuously. 
"  Set  him  up  for  a  laird !  If  the  auld 
body  hn<lna  been  daft,  Td  hae  tellt 
him  a  bit  o*  my  mind.  But  bide  ye 
€asy,  Mr  Cameron,  and  ycMl  see  some 
«port.  And  now  I  think  ye  had  better 
gang  back  and  keep  the  leddy  frae 
wearying.  If  ye  want  sport,  there's 
a  good  breeze  on  the  loch,  and  the 
trout  will  be  rising  at  the  red  heckle, 
or  ye  can  take  a  pluff  at  the  ilappers 
■among  the  reeds." 

Finding  Lucy  seated  on  the  lawn 
busily  engaged  in  sketching  the  lead- 
ing features  of  Arnaboll,  I  followed 
Dugald's  advice ;  and  having  taken  my 
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liant  imagination  of  your  friend 
M^Craw.  The  fact  is,  I  have  a  shoot- 
iug-box  in  the  neighbourhood,  not 
six  miles  off;  but,  without  some  such 
nise  as  this,  I  could  never  have  got 
admittance  to  Arnaboll.  But  Lucy 
— how  does  she  take  all  this  mum- 
mery ?  " 

»*  To  tell  vou  the  truth,  Stanlev,  I 
don't  think  that  she  half  believes  it. 
Ian  Dhu  very  nearly  broke  down  at 
the  pass  yesterday,  having  pitched  his 
style  of  language  somewhat  too  high  ; 
and  since  then  I  cau  sec  she  has  mis- 
givings." 

*^  Then  my  first  business  must  be 
to  disclose  the  whole  plot  to  her.  She 
cannot  possibly  be  angry  if  I  appear 
in  my  own  character,  after  having 
submitted  to  disguise  myself  as  a 
philosopher  at  her  request ;  as,  as  to 
stratagems,  they  are  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  as  fair  in  love  as  in 
war." 

"  Especially,"  added  I,  "  when  fa- 
thers have  flinty  hearts,  and  prepos- 
terous prejudices  against  the  army. 
I  must,  however,  do  Hawkins  the 


Tod  with  me,  rowed  up  the  lake,  de-  justice  to  admit  that  he  is  consider- 

•clining  the  proffered  services  of  Jamie  ably  improved  in  that  respect." 

Welsh.   I  had  fished  for  several  hours  ^'  One  other  act,  then,"  said  Stan- 

with  considerable  success,  and  was  ley,  ^^and  the  drama  is  over.    But 

just  meditating  on  the  propriety  of  where  shall  I  find  Lucy  ?    I  must  see 

returning,  when  I  was  hailed  from  the  her  before  I  encounter  the  terrible 


shore;  and, on  looking  round, perceived 
to  my  delight  that  the  new  comer  was 
Stanley.  lie  had  observed  me  from 
the  road,  and,  sending  on  his  servant 
with  the  buggy  to  Aniaboll,  had 
taken  this  short  cut  to  learn  the  pre- 
cise state  of  affairs. 

I  told  him  eveiything  that  had  oc- 
-curred,  whereat  he  manifested  ex- 
ceeding delight. 

"  That  fellow  M'Craw,  as  you  call 
him,  is  really  a  treasure.  And  so  old 
Hawkins  has  no  suspicion  of  any 
trick  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world,"  said  L   "  He 


Macduff." 

*^  You  observe  that  clump  of  lilacs 
near  the  water^s  edge?  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  parasol  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  think  you  are  certain  to  find 
her  there.  I  shall  pull  ashore  in  this 
bay,  and  leave  you  for  half-an-hour 
to  make  the  necessary  explanations." 

"  No  fear  of  interruption,  eh  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  world.  Hawkins  is 
looking  over  plans  for  a  piggery  on  a 
gigantic  scale." 

Half-an-hour  is  but  a  short  pe- 
riod for  an  interview  between  lovers, 
80  I  kept  out  of  the  way  until  dinner- 


is  as  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of    time.    I  could  see  by  the  faces  of 


Ian  Dhu  of  Achufufurigal  as  yon  can 
be  of  your  own  existence.  But  why 
in  a  shooting-jacket,  Stanley  ?  I  ex- 
pected to  see  you  as  radiant  as  the 
God  of  War.  And  how  many  men 
do  you  propose  bringing  over  from 
Fort-Albert?" 

"  The  whole  garrison,"  replied  Stan- 
ley. •*  You  arc  aware  that  Fort- 
**Sert  owes  its  existence  to  the  bril- 


every  one,  as  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  that  the  most  perfect  satisfac- 
tion prevailed.  Mi*  Hawkins  was  not 
only  civil,  but  particularly  courteous 
to  Stanley,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
comported  himself  with  an  appearance 
of  marked  respect  for  his  host.  Lucy 
looked  positively  bewitchmg.  She 
hod  been  let  into  the  secret,  and  was 
not  going  to  betray  it. 
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•*  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you,  Cap- 
tain Stanley/'  said  Mr  Hawkins,  after 
we  were  seated  at  table,  *'  to  have 
come  over  here  so  early.  I  mast  own, 
however,  that  I  should  have  been 
well  pleased  had  you  brought  with 
yon  some  of  your  mcn^  as  an  accession 
to  our  garrison." 

*'  Why,  you  sec,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Stanley,  "  we  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  men  at  the  fort.  There 
has  been  such  an  outcry  lately  for  re- 
duction, that  the  Government  have 
been  compelled  to  clip  and  pare  as 
much  as  they  can ;  and,  of  course,  the 
smaller  stations  are  the  first  to  be  re- 
duced. I  understand  that,  next  year, 
it  is  proposed  to  withdraw  the  whole 
force  from  Fort- Albert." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so.  Cap- 
tain Stanley!"  cried  Hawkins,  im- 
petuously. "  Why,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell must  have  lost  his  senses.  Do 
they  intend  to  leave  property  abso- 
lutely without  any  protection  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the 
theory,  sir,"  said  Stanley,  modestly; 
"  but  I  believe  Mr  Cobden,  and  other 
eminent  politicians,  are  of  opinion  that 
nniversal  peace  can  be  best  secured 
by  the  total  suppression  of  the 
army." 

**ril  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said 
Hawkins,  *^  fhat  man  Cobden  has 
become  a  thorough  humbug.  What 
with  his  Peace- Congresses,  and  the 
like,  he  is  making  himself  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  our  member,  Walrasley,  is 
almost  as  bad.  No,  no!  let  tliem 
meddle  with  what  else  they  please, 
the  army  must  be  let  alone ! " 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  the  British  army 
feel  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  the  sen- 
timent," said  Stanley. 

**They  deserve  it,  sir — they  de- 
serve it,"  said  Hawkins.  "And  so 
they  have  reduced  the  number  of  men 
here,  have  they?  That  must  be 
looked  to  in  the  next  session  of  Par- 
liament. All  the  kinder  in  yon  com- 
ing to  us.  Captain  Stanley." 

**  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  sir,  the 
moment  T  heard  you  were  expected 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  pay  my  respects ;  and  it 
is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  think  that 
I  can  render  you  the  slightest  service. 
I  should  certainly  have  brought  over 
fiomc  of  my  men,  but  the  fact  is,  that 


most  of  them  are  employed  just  now 
in  a  service  of  a  peculiar  nature." 

**  What— are  there  more  Mr  Doos 
than  one  in  the  neighbourhood?" 

**  Not  exactly  that.  We  have  dis-. 
covered  that  smuggling  and  illicit  dis- 
tillation have  been  going  on  on  a  large 
scale  lately ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  a  landed  proprietor  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  implicated.  Most  of  our 
men  are  out  in  search,  and  I  hope  he 
will  be  soon  apprehended." 

"  What  a  rascal  he  must  be  I "  said 
Hawkins.  "  Pray,  what  may  be  hi& 
name  ?  " 

"  Mr  M*Craw  of  Dalnavardoch." 

**  The  Lord  preserve  us  I"  cried 
Cager,  dropping  a  pile  of  crockery 
on  the  floor  with  a  smash. 

**  Cager — are  you  mad,  sir?"  cried 
his  master  quickly.  **  Take  away 
those  broken  dishes,  and  hand  round 
the  champagne.  And  do  you  think, 
Captain,  you  will  be  able  to  appre- 
hend this  person?" 

*'I  hope  so;  though  he  is  a  very 
cunning  fellow,  and  has  some  curious- 
hiding-places.  We  tracked  him  last 
to  Portnacreesh,  but  have  since  lost 
the  trace.  I  hardly  think  he  can  be 
Inrking  with  any  of  his  friends  in  thish 
part  of  the  country,  for  nobody  would 
be  mad  enough  to  incur  the  risk  of  the 
penalty,  if  detected  in  giving  him 
shelter." 

'*  What  penalty?"  said  Hawkins, 
tremulously. 

"  I  believe  it  is  very  severe,"  said 
Stanley  —  "more  severe,  probably, 
than  it  ought  to  be,  seeing  that  it 
attaches  even  to  those  who  may  give 
him  a  night's  lodging  without  being 
acquainted  with  his  guilt.  A  fine  of 
three  tlionsand  pounds,  and  imprison- 
ment for  twelve  months  in  the  jail  of 
Inverness.  Miss  Hawkins,  may  I  have 
the  honour  of  taking  wine  with  you  ?" 

"And  pray.  Captain  Stanley,  are 
you  empowered  to  apprehend  any 
gentleman  who  may  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  this  person  in  the 
way  yon  describe  ?  " 

"  Such  are  my  orders,  sir,"  said 
Stanley.  "  But  it  is  no  use  talking 
further  of  this  fellow.  We  shall  have 
him  in  custody  soon  enough,  I  war- 
rant, as  well  as  his  accomplices ;  and 
I  own  it  will  be  a  great  relief  to  me, 
for  these  expeditions  through  the 
mountains  are  remarkably  ^^XK^^oxg^v 
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By  the  way,  Mr  Hawkins,  you  intend, 
of  coarse,  to  take  the  moors  to-mor- 
row?" 

*^  Certainly;  and  I  hope  yon  will 
join  OS." 

**  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  I  brought 
over  my  gun  for  that  purpose.  Ar- 
naboll  is  too  famous  for  its  grouse  to 
be  neglected." 

Whether  it  was  that  a  cloud  rested 
apon  the  mind  of  Mr  Hawkins,  owing 
to  the  startling  disclosure  of  the  pur- 
suits of  his  recent  guest,  or  whether 
the  thoughts  of  the  morrow  occupied 
us  all,  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  but  the 
evening  did  not  pass  away  with  as 
much  hilarity  as  I  expected.  After 
we  left  the  dining-room,  I  wasdoomed, 
for  an  hpur  at  least,  to  be  the  reci- 
pient of  the  terrors  of  Amaboll,  a 
penance  which  I  endured  with  forti- 
tude, simply  because  I  presumed  that 
Stanley  was  advancing  his  cause  else- 
where. That  night  the  pibroch  was 
not  heard. 

Next  morning  we  started  for  the 
moors.  As  the  range  was  extensive, 
it  was  agreeil  that  we  should  divide 
our  party,  Mr  Hawkins  being  accom- 
panied by  Welsh  the  gamekeeper,  and 
Cager,  who  implored  most  earnestly 
to  be  allowed  to  look  upon  a  live 
grouse.  Stanley  and  I  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  services  of  the  "  lad,"  who 
justified  Dugald's  character  of  him, 
by  proving  to  be  an  absolute  idiot. 
We  arranged  to  meet  about  two 
o'clock,  at  a  spot  denominated  the 
Fairy's  Well. 

Stanley  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and 
I  was  in  tolerable  practice  ;  the  dogs 
were  steady,  and  the  birds  strong  and 
plentiful.  I  presume  I  need  say  no- 
thing more  upon  the  subject  of  onr 
exploits,  which  are,  indeed,  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  history ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  simply  state,  that,  by  the 
time  we  reached  the  Fairy's  Well,  the 
"  lad"  was  staggering  under  his  bur- 
den. Stanley  had  not  thought  proper 
to  communicate  to  me  the  nature  of 
his  farther  programme ;  nor  diil  I 
care  much  to  inquire  about  it,  being 
satisfied  that  the  drnouemenl  would 
do  credit  to  the  skill  of  the  accom- 
plished artist.  The  Fairy's  Well  was 
situated  in  a  beautiful  Uttle  hollow 
among  the  hills,  not  discernible  until 
yoa  were  close  upon  it ;  and  it  was 
hj  shouting  Tobar'nan'Sithean, 
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and  making  vigorous  gestures  expres- 
sive of  eating,  that  I  could  make  our 
guide  comprehend  whither  he  was  de- 
sired to  lead  us.  As  we  were  the 
first -comers,  we  stretched  ourselves 
on  the  heather  by  the  side  of  the  well, 
which  rose  in  pellucid  clearness  be- 
neath a  rock,  and  then  filtered  itself 
away  through  a  bed  of  emendd  ver- 
dure. 

'^  I  trust  nothing  has  befallen  Mr 
Hawkins,"  said  I.  ^'  Pray  heaven 
he  has  not  fallen  in  with  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Ian  Dhu." 

^*  Keep  your  mind  quite  easy,"  said 
Stanley.  ^^  I  heard  a  double  shot  go 
off  about  ten  minutes  ago,  and,  I 
think,  in  this  direction.  He  will  be 
here  presently,  unless  he  has  bagged 
a  brace  of  Caterans." 

Still  we  waited,  and  no  Hawkins. 
At  last  we  heard  a  prolonged  shout 
on  the  gale,  which  we  answered  with 
a  similar  salvo,  and  in  two  or  three 
minutes  the  chief  of  Amaboll  ap- 
peared on  the  summit  of  the  brae, 
alone,  without  hat  or  gun,  and  pant- 
ing as  fiercely  as  a  steam-engine.  Al- 
most before  we  could  rise,  he  had 
rushed  down  to  the  well,  and  flung 
himself  prostrate  on  the  heather. 

"  Bless  me,  Mr  Hawkins,"  said  I, 
"  what  is  the  matter  ?  Where  are  the 
gamekeeper  and  Cager  ?" 

"  A  drop  of  brandy,  if  you  love 
me,"  gasped  Hawkins.  **  O  what  an 
infernal  countiy !" 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ?'*  said 
Stanley  ;  "  nothing  serious  ?" 

"  Cager — poor  Cager — is  gone!" 

"  Gone  1  where  to  ?  "  "  Not  dead, 
I  trust  ?  "  asked  Stanley  and  I  in  the 
same  breath. 

"  Worse !  he  has  been  earned  off 
by  that  murdering  miscreant,  Doo  of 
Acknafurgle !" 

**  This  i**  most  extraordinary !"  said 
Stanley.  **  If  the  scoundrels  had  car- 
ried you  off,  sir,  I  could  have  under- 
stood their  object  from  the  value  of 
the  prize  ;  but  why  they  should  have 
seized  upon  your  servant  baffles  my 
comprehension." 

*'  And  the  gamekeeper  ?"  said  I, 
"  have  they  also  spirited  him  away  ?" 

**  Give  me  another  drop  of  brandy, 
with  a  little  water  in  it,  for  I  feel  quite 
faiut,'*  said  Mr  Hawkins,  ^^  and  I  will 
tell  yon  the  whole  story.  You  see 
we  had  gone  on  shooting  for  some 
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time,  not  very  saccessMly,  I  allow ; 
for  the  wMrriog  of  the  birds  made  me 
iomewhat  nervous,  and  I  did  not  kill 
as  nsoaL  However,  I  wounded  a  con- 
siderable number,  as  Welsh  can  tes- 
tify." 

"  Yes^he  is  an  excellent  keeper, 
and  understands  his  business,"  mut- 
tered Stanley. 

**  Well,  sirs,  the  day  was  confound- 
edly hot,  and  Cager  began  to  lag  be- 
hind. I  almost  suspect  he  was  drink- 
ing, for  I  rather  imprudently  gave  him 
the  flask  to  carry ;  —but  that  does  not 
matter  now.  However,  in  order  to 
bring  him  on,  I  was  obliged  some- 
times to  call  out  his  name,  which 
Welsh  objected  to,  though  he  could 
not  assign  any  intelligible  reason. 
We  were  then  at  a  wild  part  of  the 
moor, — broken  into  pieces,  like  no- 
thing else  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
Welsh  told  me  that  he  saw  a  cock- 
grouse  sitting  on  the  ground ;  but  he 
could  not  make  me  see  it ;  however, 
he  desired  me  to  aim  at  a  tuft  of  hea- 
ther, fire  both  barrels,  and  I  would  be 
sure  to  kill  it.  I  did  so,  and  killed 
the  bird." 

"  Did  you  pick  it  up  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  thought  it  might  be 
wounded,  and  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  it,  I  rushed  forward  without  load- 
ing my  gun.  All  at  once  I  heard  a 
terrible  halloo,  and  two  prodigious 
Highlanderd — one  of  whom  I  am  cer- 
tain I  have  seen  before,  if  not  both — 
rose  up  from  a  hollow  in  the  moss, 
and  rushed  upon  us.  What  they  said, 
I  cannot  distinctly  specify ;  but  they 
vociferated  something.  One  of  them 
seized  upon  Cager,  while  the  other 
overpowered  the  gamekeeper,  and  tied 
him  hand  and  foot  with  his  own  shot- 
belts.  What  followed  afterguards,  I 
really  do  not  know.  I  fled  as  fast  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me ;  and  very  glad 
I  was  when  I  heard  you  answering 
my  call." 

^^  How  long  ago  was  it  since  this 
happened,  Mr  Hawkins  ? "  asked 
Stanley. 

^^  Not  much  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  should  think ;  though  I  certainly 
must  have  run  a  couple  of  miles." 

"  Then  we  surely  are  in  time  to  in- 
tercept the  villains.  We  are  four  in 
all,  and  two  of  us  with  loaded  wea- 
pons. Do  you  thiuk,  Mr  Hawkins, 
you  could  lead  us  to  the  spot?" 


^^  If  yon  wish  to  go,  gentlemen, 
don*t  waste  time  in  wfuting  for  me.  I 
am  as  useless  as  a  ripped-up  pair  of 
bellows.  I  will  follow  you  as  £ut  as 
I  can." 

*^Nay,  but,  Mr  Hawkins,"  said 
Stanley,  ^^  your  presence  as  a  magis- 
trate IS  indispensable;  besides,  we 
never  should  be  able  to  find  the  place 
without  you.  Lean  on  me,  my  dear 
sir,  and  pray  endeavour  to  make  the 
exertion." 

With  the  groan  of  a  stranded 
grampus,  Hawkins  gathered  himself 
upon  his  legs ;  and,  availing  himself 
of  our  assistance,  went  on.  We  were 
so  much  excited  by  the  adventure, 
that  we  did  not  perceive  that  the 
*Mad"  tarried  behind — an  instance  of 
sloth  and  indifference  which,  for  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  I  attribute 
rather  to  the  attraction  of  sundry 
ribs  of  cold  roast  lamb,  which  were 
contained  in  his  wallets,  than  to 
any  abstract  deficiency  in  animal 
courage. 

In  a  short  time  we  reached  the 
place  where  the  assault  had  been 
committed.  It  was  a  wild  tract  of 
broken  peat-hags,  capable  of  giving 
covert  to  a  whole  army — or,  in  wet 
weather,  of  engulphing  it — as  was  said 
to  be  the  case  with  the  Serbonian  boff, 
of  which  honourable  mention  is  made 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Here, 
indeed,  we  found  Welsh— not  bound 
hand  and  foot,  as  Mr  Hawkins  had 
asserted — though  his  shot- belts  were 
ingeniously  twisted  and  buckled  across 
his  ankles — but  seated  upon  his  rump, 
and  fostering  with  affectionate  care 
the  infant  existence  of  his  pipe.  He 
did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  greatly 
either  in  mind  or  body. 

His  account  of  the  transaction 
tallied  precisely  with  that  of  Mr 
Hawkins.  One  of  the  ruffians,  whom 
he  described  as  endowed  with  preter- 
natural strength,  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and  laid  him  prostrate  on  the  heather ; 
whilst  the  other  detained  Cager,  whom 
terror  had  paralysed,  by  the  throat. 
Welsh  being  bound,  they  lifted  the 
unhappy  Cager  on  a  horse ;  and,  after 
making  sundry  demonstrations  with 
their  dirks,  expressive  of  instant  death 
to  the  gamekeeper  should  he  attempt 
to  follow  them,  or  free  himself  firom 
his  bonds,  they  set  off  at  a  round  gal- 
lop across  the  moor,  and  disappeared 
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over  an  •/Ijoininz  hill.  Sach  was  :Lc 
sam-totil  of  Welsh's  eTidence. 

"  Can  yovL  form  do  idea  of  their 
object  in  carrrin^  off  the  man?*' 
asked  Stanlej. ' 

*'  Weel  I  wat,  I  can  do  that !"  re- 
plied Welsh  :  ^^  it's  no  ill  to  ken  what 
pat  np  the  dander  o*  thae  Ilieland 
decvils." 

'*  Kxplain  yourself." 

" Amaboll,  tlierc,  aye  keepit  cning 
ont  for  bis  man — who,  puir  body,  was 
Booking  at  the  flask;  and,  for  a*  I 
coald  sav,  he  wadna  leave  aff.  It  was 
aye  'Cager!'  here,  and  'Cagerl' 
there ;  and  yc  ken  weel  eneach  what 
eager  means  to  the  north  o*  the  llie- 
laod  line." 

"  Why,  what  does  it  mean?  "  cried 
Hawkins  in  amazement. 

*'  Just  ganger— that  is,  exciseman. 
Ye  cried  loud  eneucli  to  be  heard  three 
mile  aff,  and  ye  wadna  stop,  though 
I  tcUed  ye  to  be  quiet,  for  I  kenned 
there  were  a  hantle  of  sma'  stills  up 
hereawa' ;  and  I  thonglit,  mair  nor 
ance,  that  I  got  a  glisk  of  the  tartan. 
Weel,  it's  my  persuasion  that  the 
worm  was  at  wark  no  far  from  this ; 
and  when  the  folks  heard  ye  cr}'ing 
cot  on  the  gauger,  what  else  could 
they  think  but  that  yc  had  come  np 
wi*  a  search  warrant?  Nae  wonder 
they  gmppit  him.  I  wad  ha'e  done  the 
same  myser ;  and  it  will  be  a  mercy 
and  a  special  providence  if  he  is  not  by 
this  time  at  the  bottom  of  a  loch ! " 

"  Dear,  dear  I  what  shall  we  do  ?  ** 
cried  Hawkins  in  utter  perplexity. 
"  What  can  they  possibly  have  done 
with  the  poor  fellow  ?  It  is  very  re- 
markable, though,  that  I  can  see  no 
marks  of  a  horse's  hoofs." 

"  Ficnt  a  trace  will  ye  find,"  re- 
plied Welsh.  "  They  aye  put  brogues 
on  their  beasts,  as  they  did  on  the 
Border  langsync." 

**  Do  you  think  you  could  recognise 
either  of  the  fellows?  "  asked  Stanley. 

*^  I  ken  alio  of  them  weel,  and  sae 
does  your  honour.  It  was  Angus 
M*Craw  of  Dalnavardoch." 

"  AMloo !  Impossible! "  said  Haw- 
kins. 

"  'Deed  was  it.  I  kenned  him 
brawly  afore,  and  I  seed  him  at  Arna- 
boll  yestreen." 

**  At  AmaboU  ?  "  cried  Stanley. 

"  Ay.  Ho  came  there  wi*  the  laird," 
•«-»  Welsh. 


^*  Mr  Hawkins,  can  it  be  possible 
that  this  is  tme?"*  said  Stanley  grave- 
ly. ^*  Have  yon  actually  been  guilty 
of  contravention  of  an  express  Act  of 
Sed.rnnt.  by  giving  shelter  to  a  per- 
son so  notorious  as  this  M'Craw,  who 
has  defrandcl  the  Government  to  au 
enormous  exrcnt,  and  is  well  known 
as  the  head  and  director  of  all  tho 
illicit  distillers  in  the  connty  ?  " 

**  Captain  Stanley,"  said  Hawkins, 
looking  as  though  he  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  places  with  Cager, 
^Mt  is  no  use  denying  that  this  person 
slept  for  one  night  in  my  house :  but 
I  knew  no  more  of  his  character  than 
the  child  unborn.  We  met  him  by 
the  merest  accident  at  Portnacrecsh, 
as  ^Ir  Cameron  can  testify;  and  as 
he  save<l  ns  from  an  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  n:»bber  Doo,  who  met  us 
on  the  road,  and  further  claimed  rela- 
tionship with  me,  I  could  not,  as  yon 
must  sec,  do  less  than  invite  him  to 
AmaboU." 

'^  This  makes  the  case  even  more 
perplexing,"  said  Stanley  gravely. 
"  Are  you  not  aware,  Mr  Hawkins, 
that,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment, as  yet  unrepealed,  the  clan  of 
M*Craw,  as  well  as  that  of  McGregor, 
is  proscribed,  and  that  the  penalties 
extend  to  those  who  arc  connected 
with  them,  however  distantly,  by  in- 
termarriage ?  " 

"You  don't  say  so?" 

"  It  is  not  more  than  two  months 
since,  in  pursuance  of  that  act,  the 
honse  of  Dalnavardoch  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  Observe,  Mr  Hawkins^ 
how  the  case  stands.  You  admit 
having  trafficked  with  the  notorious 
outlaw  Ian  Dhu  of  Achnfnfurigal  for 
your  personal  protection — a  serious 
offence  in  a  country  where  the  payment; 
of  black-mail  is  punished  as  severely 
as  its  exaction.  Then  you  are  found 
at  Portnacreesh,  tho  well-known  ren- 
dezvous of  the  illicit  distillers,  in  com- 
munication with  the  marked  head  of 
that  formidable  gang,  who  is,  more- 
over, a  hereditaiy  outlaw.  You  admit 
relationship  with  him,  which  brings 
you  at  once  within  the  scope  of  tho 
same  penalties;  and  you  give  him 
shelter,  which  of  itself  is  an  indictable 
crime.  These  things,  or  some  of  them, 
might  perhaps  be  explained  or  ex- 
tenuated; but  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that,  on  the  very  day 
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should  be  found  evidently  engaged  in 
illicit  distillation  upon  your  property — 
a  coincidence  upon  which  it  doea  not 
become  me,  as  an  officer,  to  comment. 
Mr  Hawkins,  it  gives  me  the  deepest 
pain  to  find  you  in  this  predicament/* 
Had  the  earth  yawned  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  nnfortunate  Hawkins,  I  do 
not  think  he  could  have  been  more 
horrified  than  at  finding  himself  trans- 
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occurs,   Angus   M^Craw    place  so  long  as  he  continues  in  the 

service ;  but  if  you  could  advance  such 
reasons  as  migbt  induce  him  to  resign 
his  commission  at  onccT— ^' 

"  Say  no  more,  my  dear  friend !  '^ 
cried  Hawkins.  **  Daniel  could  not 
have  counselled  more  wisely.  Cap- 
tain Stanley — "  and  the  two  drew 
apart  in  deep  conference. 

'*  Welsh,"  said  I,  "  it  strikes  me 
that  you  and  I  are  rather  in  the  way 


formed  at  once  into  an  outlaw,  a  re-    just  now ;  so,  if  you  have  no  objcc- 


bel,  and  a  malefactor.  He  looked 
from  one  to  other  of  ns  in  sore  dis- 
may. 

"  It's  a'  true  what  the  Captain  says 
about  the  wild  M* Craws,"  asseverated 
Jamie  Welsh ;  *^  and  oh,  it  is  beauti- 
ful to  hear  the  law  sae  preceesely  ex- 
pounded ! " 

*^  And  what  am  I  to  do?  "  said  the 
luckless  chief  of  Am  aboil.  "  What 
is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  neither  your  judge,  your 
accuser,  nor  your  legal  adviser,  Mr 
Hawkins,"  said  Stanley  mildly.  *^Yon 
cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  interest 
which  I  feel  for  yon  and  your  family; 
indeed,  I  may  safely  say,  that  I  wonld 
rather  my  commission  was  forfeited 
than  be  personally  instrumentid  in 


tion,  and  are  not  afraid  of  encounter- 
ing any  more  Highlander,  we  shall 
take  a  beat  round  the  liill,  and  see  if 
wo  cannot  fall  in  with  another  covey." 

Jamie  agreed  without  scruple ;  and 
after  we  had  gone  a  little  way,  he 
drew  my  attention  to  a  thin  spiral 
column  of  smoke  arising  from  the 
bank  of  a  burn. 

"  The  fule  body  they  ca'  Cager  is 
there  down  by,"  said  he,  in  a  mys- 
terious whisper ;  ^^  and  I  wad  like  ne 
that  ill  to  be  there  mysel*.  The 
speerits  they  make  hereabout  is  just 
prime." 

*^  And  I  suppose  he  is  in  very  good 
company  ?  "  said  I. 

''  It  will  be  his  ain  fault  if  he's  no 
happy.    There's  Dugald  and  Sandie, 


snrrendcriii;^  you  to  the  severities  of    and  twa  mair,  and  they've  gotten  the 


the  law.  But  you  must  be  aware  I 
have  no  option." 

"  Will  yon  really  inform  against 
nie,  Captain  Stanley,  and  I  as  inno- 
cent of  evil  as  a  factory  child  ?  " 

**  My  heart  bleeds  for  you,  Mr 
Hawkins,  and  for  your  lovely  daugh- 
ter; but  the  demands  of  duty  arc 
paramount.  Welsh!  yon  must  pre- 
pare to  go  home  with  mo  immediate- 
ly, in  order  that  your  precognition 
may  be  reduced  to  writing." 

*'  Stay  a  moment.  Captain  Stan- 
ley," said  I ;  **  an  idea  has  occurred 
to  me.  ^f  r  Hawkins,"  said  I,  draw- 
ing him  aside,  ^^  this  is,  no  donbt,  a 
very  ugly  scrape;  and  although  every- 
thing must  be  satisfactorily  explained 
at  last,  I  presume  yon  wonld  not 
wish  to  run  the  risk  of  incarceration  ?" 

'^  Not  if  ten  thousand  pounds 
wonld  snffice  to  hush  the  matter  up." 

''  Well,  I  am  sure  that  Stanley 
would  rather  undergo  any  reasonablo 


pipes,  and  walth  o'  salted  mutton  ; 
and  if  that  disna  gar  him  drink,  I 
dinna  ken  what  will.  'Od,  there's 
wanrplaces  for  fun  than  a  sma'  still !  '^ 

*^  inien  I  snppose  he  will  be  forth- 
coming when  he  is  wanted  ?  " 

**  In  twal  hours  after  notice,  at  ony 
rate,"  repUed  Welsh.  ''  It's  just 
astonishing  how  the  bees  get  into 
ane's  head  amang  the  heather." 

**  Very  good,  fint  there  is  Sweep> 
drawing  on  game :  let  ns  see  what  it 
is." 

When  I  rejoined  the  party,  I  found 
that  Hawkins  and  Stanley  bad  come 
to  a  distinct  and  amicable  under- 
standing, upon  terms  proposed  by 
the  latter.  I  did  not  inquire  into 
the  secret  ramifications  of  the  treaty, 
though  I  could  form  a  shrewd  guew 
as  to  their  natnre,  from  the  evident 
satisfaction  which  beamed  on  the 
countenance  of  my  friend  the  Cap- 
tain, It  was  now  only  necessanr  to 
bind  over  Welsh  to  sccresv :  and  as 

iSS  10 


sacrifice  than  appear  in  this  business. 

You  see  he  lia<)  n  chivalrous  senae  of  he  expressed  hia  entire       i 

duty,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  per*  take  an  oath,  upon  pow<      auu 

suade  him  to  conceal  what  has  taken  never  to  reveal  any  «»r 
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which  might  identify  his  master  with 
the  doings  of  the  clan  M^Craw,  and, 
moreover,  accepted  a  doacenr  of  ten 
pounds  by  way  of  rivetting  the  bar- 
gain, we  coosidered  that  matter  satis- 
factorily arranged.  As  for  the  ^Mad/^ 
it  was  not  thought  reqniaite  to  take 
any  steps  to  insure  his  silence,  as  we 
found  him,  on  our  retnm,  fast  asleep 
b^  the  Fairy*s  Well,  surroanded  by  a 
pile  of  bones  from  whl':h  every  morsel 
of  animal  fibre  had  disappeared. 

For  the  few  remaining  days  that  I 
tarried  at  Arnaboll,  I  had  the  shoot- 
ing entirely  to  myself.  Mr  Hawkins 
would  not  venture  out  again;  and 
Stanley  was  too  much  engaged  in 
rowing  Lucy  about  the  lake,  sketch- 
ing cataracts,  and  making  verses,  to 
take  any  interest  in  field  sports.  I 
should  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  two 
days  after  our  adventure  on  the 
moor,  Cager  was  discovered,  by  an 
exploring  party  headed  by  Welsh, 
fast  asleep  upon  the  heather.  As 
there  were  no  traces  of  any  human 
habitation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
no  marks  of  any  other  footsteps 
except  his  own,  the  Highlanders 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  Queen  of 
Faerie,  and  detained  for  a  space  of 
time  within  her  subterranean  bowers. 
Much  support  was  given  in  this  theory 
by  the  account  of  Cager  himself,  who 
remembered  nothing  distinctly  be- 
yond being  hurried  into  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  hillock,  where  he  was 
supplied  with  a  strange  but  delicious 
liquor,  by  a  crew  of  beings  whom  he 
described  as  peculiarly  hairy.  Hero 
he  saw  neither  the  rays  of  the  sun 
nor  the  glimmering  of  the  moon ;  his 
food  was  a  curious  viand,  such  as  ho 
never  tasted  before ;  and  at  times  a 
wild  and  ravishing  music  rang  in  his 
cars.  At  length  he  became  uncon- 
scious, and  only  awoke  to  his  senses 
when  roused  by  Jamie  Welsh.  Pos- 
sibly he  might  have  received  a  con- 
tusion on  his  way  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  world,  for  he  complained 


several  days  afterwards  of  m  racking 
pain  in  his  head.  It  was  also  re- 
markable that,  about  this  time,  Ian 
Dhu  of  Achnfofnrigal  and  Angus 
M*Craw  of  Dalnavardoch  Taoished 
from  this  district  of  country,  and 
the  people  thereof  saw  them  no 
more. 

In  the  month  (tf  October  following, 
I  was  summoned  to  Bolton  to  attrad 
the  celebration  of  the  nnptiala  of  my 
friend  Stanley  and  Miss  Lacy  Haw- 
kins. After  the  happy  pair  had 
driven  off,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany retired,  Mr  Hawkins  took  me 
into  his  study. 

^*1  wish  to  mention  to  yon,  Mr 
Cameron,  a  circumstance  which 
strikes  me  as  tmly  remarkable.  Yon 
remember,  of  course,  Doo  of  Acka- 
forgle,  and  that  very  mysterions  per- 
sonage, M'Boe  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  them,^* 
said  I. 

^^  Well,  sir,  abont  six  weeks  ago,  as 
I  was  coming  south,  I  entered  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Caledonian  Railway  at 
Edinburgh,  and  who  do  you  think  I 
saw  there  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
porters  ?  " 

'^  I  have  not  the  slightest  concep- 
Uon.^ 

^^  May  I  never  make  another  bar- 

Sain,  sir,  if  there  were  not  Doo  and 
TRoe  with  my  luggage  upon  their 
shonlders  I  I  was  paralysed,  sir — per- 
fectly paralysed ;  but  before  I  could 
recover  myself  they  had  put  every- 
thing into  the  van,  the  bell  rang  for 
starting,  and  M'Roe,  putting  his  head 
into  the  window  of  the  carriage  where 
I  was  sitting,  said  in  the  gravest 
manner  possible — ^You'll  find  all 
right,  Arnaboll,  when  you  get  to 
Carlisle  I '  Sir,  I  have  often  heard 
strange  things  of  your  conntr}'men, 
but  this  seems  to  me  the  most  ex- 
traordinary adventure  that  was  ever 
recounted  in  history.'' 

As  such,  I  dedicate  it  to  the  excel- 
lent class  of  men  who  are  entitled  to 
tlie  whole  merit  of  the  Raid. 
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The  result  of  the  last  two  elections 
which  have  occnrred  towards  the  close 
of  the  Parliamentary  Session  is  too 
significant  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  By  the  death  of  Mr  Lascelles, 
the  late  Comptroller  of  her  Majesty's 
Household,  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  representation  of  Knaresborongh. 
The  Comptrollership  was  tendered  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby ;  and,  in  consequence,  his 
lordship  had  again  to  offer  himself 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  electors  of 
Scarborough.  At  Knaresborongh  the 
Protectionist  candidate  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  walked  the  course. 
At  Scarborough  the  Whig  and  Free- 
trading  Earl  has  been  defeated  by  a 
large  majority,  and  Mr  George  Frede- 
rick Toung,  the  able,  zealous,  and  in- 
defatigable chairman  of  the  National 
Association,  is  now  the  sitting  member. 

No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  not  as  re- 
presented in  certain  public  journals, 
but  as  actually  exhibited  throughout 
the  country,  can  feel  any  surprise  at 
the  result.  The  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  Free  Trade  have  been  felt 
and  acknowledged,  not  only  in  agri- 
cultural districts,  but  in  the  towns. 
The  total  failure  of  every  prophecy 
which  was  hazarded  by  its  advocates, 
and,  still  more,  the  impudent  but 
most  senseless  manner  in  which  they 
have  persisted,  in  defiance  of  expe- 
rience and  of  facts,  in  vindicating  their 
absurd  policy,  and  to  represent  it  as 
conducive  to  the  national  welfare, 
have,  as  was  most  natural,  materially 
increased  the  strength  and  power  of  the 
reaction.  Gnllible  as  John  Bull  may 
be  on  matters  of  abstract  sentiment, 
he  is  yet  feelingly  alive  to  any  process 
which  curtails  the  amount  of  his  cus- 
tom, or  diminishes  the  weight  of  his 
purse.  It  may  not  be  impossible  to 
persuade  him  that  Free  Trade  is  an 
excellent  thing  in  theory;  but  once 
reduce  that  theory  to  practice,  and  you 
will  never  get  him  to  return  a  ver- 
dict contrary  to  his  own  experience. 
Hostile  verdicts  have  of  late  become 
so  frequent,  that  the  Free-Traders  are 
in  the  utmost  consternation.  We  hear 
nothing  now,  as  we  did  some  time  ago, 
of  the  total  decense  of  Protection — of 


its  obsequies,  its  mourners,  and  such- 
like faceti<B^  which  the  dismal  jesters 
of  the  League — the  clumsiest  mounte- 
banks that  ever  assumed  the  motley 
garb— were  wont  to  repeat  for  the 
delectation  of  their  gaping  audiences. 
That  Free  Trade  is  now  in  great  and 
imminent  danger  is  allowed  by  all  of 
them;  and  they  are  also  well  aware 
that  the  danger  does  not  arise  from 
any  factious  machinations  of  their 
adversaries,  but  from  the  general 
conviction  of  the  people. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Scarborough. 
Here  is  a  town  with  a  constituency  of 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred — rather 
more,  by  the  way,  than  arc  enrolled 
for  the  important  county  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  about  four  times  as  many  as 
stand  on  the  register  for  Sutherland- 
shire.  The  Normanby  estates  arc 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and,  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
the  family  influence  has  predominated 
in  the  borough.  No  personal  objection 
could  be  taken  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  who  is,  by  all  accounts,  a  most 
amiable  and  estimable  young  man, 
not  requiring  to  borrow  any  adventi- 
tious recommendation  from  his  fa- 
ther's popularity.  He  was  no  stranger 
to  the  electors.  He  was  not  address- 
ing them  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
contrary,  ho  was  simply  asking  a  re- 
newal of  their  confidence ;  and,  as  a 
high  officer  in  the  Royal  Household,  he 
was  backed  by  the  whole  of  the  Minis- 
terial influence.  Mr  Young  was  an 
entire  stranger  in  the  borough.  He 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him  but 
his  principles  and  his  well-earned 
reputation  —  a  reputation  not  un- 
assailed,  indeed,  but  infinitely  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  miserable  missiles  as 
were  directed  against  him  by  those 
whose  mean  tergiversation  made  them 
the  natural  foes  of  honesty.  His 
address  was  not  issued  until  the  can- 
vass of  his  opponent  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. With  every  apparent  disad- 
vantage he  took  the  field,  and  won 
the  victory — first  carrying  the  show  of 
hands  at  the  nomination,  and  then 
establishing  his  majority  on  the  poll. 

To  deny  reaction  in  the  face  of 
these  facts  is  obviously  im^o^&vViVis.. 
The  only  op^n  qttft«»\^0Ti^a^  ^XskftJOasst 
the  reacUou  \a  gcnw^  w  xaRt^l  V**' 
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tial — whether  Scarborough  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  exponent  of  the 
pentiments  of  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Protection,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  regarded  ns  an  exception,  and  the 
issue  of  the  late  contest  to  be  attri- 
buted to  some  purely  local  motive. 

The  Times^  which  has  dedicated  a 
leader  to  the  subject,  does  not  very 
well  know  how  to  handle  it.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  necessary  to  assign  a 
reason  for  everything,  whether  that 
reason  be  satisfactory  or  not,  we  arc 
favoured  with  the  following  explana- 
tion, to  which  we  beg  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  :— 

"  Scarborough  belongs  to  a  large  class 
of  small  ports,  that  arc  nicely  enough  to 
be  out  of  humour  just  now.  All  the 
looser  class  of  sailors,  all  crimps,  all  the 
less  respectable  publicans  aud  keepers  of 
houses  of  accommodation  for  sailors,  are 
naturally  disgusted  with  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act,  which  was  expressly  framed 
to  get  the  poor  sailor  out  of  the  clutch  of 
these  harpies ;  and  we  have  no  donbt  tliat 
they  did  their  duty  in  Mr  G.  F.  Young's 
grand  nautical  procession.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  respectable  class  in  all 
our  smaller  ports,  which  is  suffering,  not 
by  Free  Trade,  nor  by  any  political  act, 
but  by  the  vast  changes  taking  place  in 
our  system  of  internal  communications. 
A  few  years  ago,  in  every  port  on  the 
east  and  south  coast,  and  at  every  beach 
where  a  small  ship  could  be  gronnded 
with  safety  at  high  water,  there  were 
always  several  colliers  from  Newcastle 
and  other  ports  of  the  northern  coal- 
trade.  That  is  almost  gone  by.  Our 
eastern  and  southern  counties  are  now 
supplied  with  coal  by  the  railway ;  and 
when  we  are  assured,  on  respectable 
authority,  that  a  ton  of  coal  can  be  car- 
ried a  hundred  miles  for  a  shilling,  with 
profit,  it  is  evident  the  inland  traffic  mu«t 
gain  the  day  over  the  maritime.  Again, 
the  grain  which  used  to  be  shipped  at 
Scarborough,  Bridlington,  and  Hull,  for 
perhaps  a  ten,  or  even  a  twenty  days' 
voyage  to  London,  with  risk  of  shipwreck, 
heating,  wetting,  and  other  damages,  can 
now  be  put  on  the  train  and  delivered 
in  London  within  twelve  hnnrs.  All  this 
tells  on  our  small  ports;  and  we  are  sorry 
they  should  be  so  affected  by  the  change. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Free  Trade. 
But  people  in  a  difficulty  are  proverbially 
blind  to  the  true  causes  and  authors  of 
their  distress.  At  Scarborough,  the 
victims  of  a  merely  social  change  wanted 
somebody  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon, 
Mad  Lord  Mn^grare  has  kindly  found 
lAcm  a  vJctim/* 


Great  are  the  mysteries  of  journal- 
ism I  A  stranger  nn acquainted  with 
the  real  locality  would  naturally,  on 
perusing  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
conclude  that  Scarborough  is  a  mere 
paltry  sea-port,  depending  for  its  ex- 
istence on  stranded  coal-vessels,  and 
on  a  coasting  trade  in  grain ; — also 
that  it  is  a  perfect  nest  of  iniquity, 
a  nucleus  of  crimps,  semi-smugglers, 
debauched  ruffians,  harlots,  and  pub- 
licans, who  by  some  means  or  other 
hold  the  representation  of  the  town 
in  their  own  hands,  to  the  exclusion 
of  such  few  respectable  beings  as 
may,  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestors, 
be  doomed  to  a  residence  there. 
Whereas  Scarborough  happens  to  bo 
in  reality  the  most  important,  popular, 
and  agreeable  watering-place  in  the 
north  of  England,  attracting  annually 
crowds  of  visitors,  who  repair  thither 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
the  excellence  of  its  mineral  spring, 
and  its  total  freedom  from  those 
annoyances  which  are  to  be  found  in 
most  busy  sea-ports.  Such  at  least 
was  Scarborough  when  we  visited  it 
last ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that,  since  then,  its  leading  fea- 
tures have  been  changed.  But  even 
supposing  that  the  case  were  other- 
wise, it  still  remains  inexplicable  to 
us  why,  on  these  grounds,  the  elec- 
tors sbonld  have  rejected  I^rd  Mul- 
grave.  The  noble  lord  was  clearly 
not  answerable  for  the  establish- 
ment of  trunk  lines  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  it 
alleged  that,  through  his  senatorial 
efforts,  the  number  of  cargoes  of 
Wallsend  coal  has  been  materially 
diminished.  It  does  therefore  appear  to 
us  a  most  unaccountable  circumstance^ 
that  the  electors  of  Scarborough  should 
have  avenged  themselves,  for  "a 
merely  social  change,"  which  "has 
nothing  to  do  with  Free  Trade,"  upon 
their  innocent  representative,  and 
selected  in  his  place  a  gentleman  who 
certainly  never  professed  to  raise  the 
wind  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drive 
distressed  vessels  to  their  shores. 

We  presume,  also,  there  exist 
special  reasons,  if  they  could  only  bo 
discovered,  why  the  electors  of 
Knaresborough  '  have  preferred  a 
Protectionist  candidate.  As  Knares- 
borough is  situated  in  the  interior  of 
Yorkshire,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tiined  that  this  victory  was  won  by 
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tbe  aid  of  the  crimps,  slopsellers,  and 
loose  seamen,  who  behaved  so  ill  to 
Lord  Malgrave ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
tarn  oat,  upon  investigation,  that 
some  ^*  merely  social  change,^*  uncon- 
nected, of  course,  with  Free  Trade, 
Kas  being  going  on  there  also,  and 
that  the  worthy  electors  have  acted 
upon  the  same  extraordinary  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  adopted  by  their 
brethren  on  tiie  sea-coast  I  Some 
time  ago  we  were  told  by  the  same 
authority  that  we  were  **  in  a  state 
of  transition,"  which,  however,  was 
not  deemed  to  be  the  effect  of  Free 
Trade.  Now  it  seems  that  matters 
have  altered  somewhat,  and  that  the 
smaller  towns  are  merely  the  victims 
of  ^^  social  change,"  without  any  re- 
ference to  Free  Trade  at  all  1  This 
is  pleasant.  However,  if  the  Times 
is  right  in  its  estimate  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  result 
of  those  two  elections  need  not  dis- 
turb the  equanimity  of  Ministers. 
Let  us  see  what  the  Times  says  fur- 
ther with  regard  to  Scarborough. 
^^  All  the  reaction,  then,  in  this  frac- 
tion of  a  borough,  the  thirtieth  part  of 
^larylebone,  is  probably  confined  to 
a  few  crimps,  whose  unholy  gains 
are  threatened  by  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Act,  and  to  a  few  owners  of 
coal-ships,  whose  business  is  super- 
Foded  by  railways."  If  so,  what  line 
of  conduct  suggests  itself?  Silent 
contempt  and  sorrow  for  the  delusion 
under  which  the  men  of  Scarborough 
are  labouring  ?  Not  at  all.  The  Times 
propounds  as  a  remedy  a  large  and 
immediate  measure  of  Parliamentary 
reform^  which   shall  swamp  the 

WHOLE  OFTHE  SMALLER  CONSTITUEN- 
CIES THROUGHOUT  THE  KINGDOM  I 

Great  events  certainly  may  spring 
from  little  causes.  Social  changes  in 
Scarborough,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Free  Trade — the  rancour  of 
a  few  crimps,  and  the  disappointment 
of  a  few  owners  of  coal- vessels  in  this 
northern  Yorkshire  borough,  are  to  be 
made  the  foundations  for  a  change 
which,  if  any  equity  is  to  be  observed, 
must  disfranchise  atleast  nine  counties 
in  Scotland!  The  number  of  the 
electors  in  Scarborough  is  greater 
than  the  number  on  the  roll,  respec- 
tively, for  the  shires  of  Bute,  Caith- 
ness, Elgin,  Haddington,  Linlithgow, 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  Peebles,  Sel- 
kirk, and  Sutherland ;  and  if,  aa  the 


Times  propose.^,  no  constituency  is  to 
be  allowed  to  return  a  member  unless 
it  reaches  a  certain  considerable 
numerical  point,  we  must  prepare  for 
oven  more  important  changes.  Scar- 
borough has  seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  electors ;  and  as  it  is  selected  as 
the  type  of  **  stupid  and  corrupt  little 
constituencies,"  and  described  as  ^^  a 
wretched  little  borough,"  and  a 
"  morbid,  or  moribund  little  constitu- 
ency," we  must  needs  conclude  that 
the  standard  approved  of  by  the  Times 
must  be  rather  high.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, be  reasonable,  and  assume  that 
no  county  or  borough  should  be  al- 
lowed to  return  a  member  unless  there 
are  a  thousand  electors  on  the  roll. 
In  that  case,  the  shires  of  Banff, 
Inveiness,  Kincardine,  Ross,  and 
Cromarty  would  also  be  put  into 
schedule  A ;  whilst  no  less  than  eight 
Scottish  burglis  and  sets  of  burghs 
would  lose  the  right  of  retuniing  a 
representative  to  Parliament  1  We 
can  hardly  afford  this :  out  of  fifty- 
three  representatives,  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  lose  twenty- one. 

But  is  the  constituency  of  Scar- 
borough so  very  i)altry,  after  all  ?  AVe 
should  like,  on  that  subject,  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
sits  for  Tiverton,  with  an  electoral 
roll  of  443 ; — of  Mr  Hay  ter,  who  does 
the  like  good  office  for  the  381  of 
Wells  ; — of  Mr  James  Wilson,  who 
represents  the  combined  wisdom  of 
810  men  of  Westbury  I  Then  there  is 
Tavistock,  not  unknown  to  the  house 
of  Bussell,  with  its  two  members  for 
336  electors;  and  Tamworth,  simi- 
larly furnished  for  the  Peel  interest,  in 
virtue  of  396.  If  Scarborough,  with 
739,  is  so  utterly  mean  and  contempti- 
ble, what  terms  shall  we  apply  to  Calne, 
the  Lansdowne  borough,  for  which 
Lord  Shelbume  is  returned  by  159 
electors?  The  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  is  not  much  better  garnished 
with  electors  than  Scarborough, — is  it 
also  to  be  swept  into  the  general  pit  of 
disfranchisement?  This,  at  all  events, 
is  clear,  that  there  can  be  no  mercy  for 
Windsor.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
arithmetic,  it  is  more  contemptible 
than  Scarborough. 

But  why  this  sudden  outburst  of  in- 
dignant feeling  against  moderately- 
sized  boroughs  ?  Not  long  ago  they 
used  to  bo  considered  as  the  &tc<^^v 
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places  which  stood  boldly  forth  in  op- 
position to  the  tardy  Conservatism  of 
the  connties.  Has  all  this  altered  ? 
If  not,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cnmstauce,  that  the  Liberal  press 
should  be  demanding  the  dismantle- 
ment of  its  o\m  fortresses,  simply  bc- 
canse  a  few  crimps  in  Scarborongh 
have  taken  offence  at  the  measures  of 
Mr  Labouchere.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mind  of  the  boroughs  has 
altered,  are  we  to  seek  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  change  in  purely  local 
causes  and  social  alterations,  without 
reference  to  the  great  questions  which 
affect  the  industry  of  the  country  ? 
Have  those  spectral  ogres  of  the 
Times^  "  the  crimps,"  secured  a  mas- 
tery in  aU  the  boroughs  ?  It  would 
seem  so.  These  ^^  social  changes," 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Free 
Trade,  appear  to  1x3  tolerably  wide- 
spread. Here  is  the  prophesied  result : 

^  It  is,  however,  a  most  important 
consideration^that  with  first  one  wrciohed 
littlo  borough  chan^iug  sides,  and  then 
another,  for  reasons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
appreciated,  and  too  small  to  be  weighed, 
there  may  at  last  be  a  Protectionist  ma- 
jority large  enough,  in  the  present  state 
of  parties,  to  render  goyemment  impos- 
sible. There  is  the  Irish  brigade  ;  and 
there  is  the  not  less  furmidablc  body  of 
private  malcouteuts,  always  increasing  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  session.  Next  year 
Lord  Jolin  Russell  may  find  himself  half- 
»-dozen  times  in  the  same  scrape  as  that 
which  sent  him  to  the  Queen  last  April, 
and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  he  will 
get  out  of  it  as  easily  as  he  did  then." 

And  in  order  to  prevent  this  awful 
catastrophe  —  the  bare  thought  of 
which  is  enough  to  make  the  flesh 
creep,  and  the  hair  stand  on  end  —  the 
remedy  is  at  once  propounded. 

"  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  with 
nnknowu  struggles  and  unprecedented 
collisions  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
there  it  only  one  re$ource — and  we  must  say 
that  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  will 
be  answerable  for  the  consequences  if  they 
do  not  adopt  it — they  must  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  an  appeal  to  the  people  with  a 
large  and  liberal  measure  of  Parliamen- 
tary reform.  It  is  high  time  that  this 
great  country  should  cease  to  quake  and 
to  quail  at  the  decisions  of  stupid  and 
corrupt  little  constituencies,  of  whom,  as 
in  the  case  before  ns,  it  would  take  thirty 
to  make  one  metropolitan  borough." 

Put  this  into  plain  language,  and  it 

awonnts  simply  to  an  admission  that 

tAe  sentiments  of  tbe  electoral  body, 


as  at  present  constituted,  are  opposed 
to  the  longer  continuance  of  the  Free 
Trade  experiment,  and  that,  in  tbe 
event  of  a  general  election,  the  Whigs 
would  be  found  in  a  minority.  If  this 
be  so,  can  the  country  really  hAv^ 
benefited  by  a  measure  which  it  seems 
so  desirous  to  repudiate?  We  are 
told  so,  in  as  many  words ;  and  we 
are  next  informed  that,  because  the 
electors  are  so  very  stupid  as  not  to 
appreciate  the  vast  blessings  which 
they  at  present  enjoy,  and  never 
enjoyed  before,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  reconstruct  the  whole  frame- 
work of  the  representative  system  ! 

How  this  scheme  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect,  we  shall  not  pause  to  inquire. 
We  presume  that  a  main  element  of  it 
is  centralisation,  whereby  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  boroughs  may  be 
tran8fcn;pd  to  the  larger  towns,  and  tbe 
voice  of  half  England  stifled  by  the 
roar  of  London.  The  tyranny  of  de- 
mocracy is  boundless.  Constituencies 
of  some  seven,  eight,  or  nine  hundred 
electors  will  no  longer  suit  its  turn. 
They  are  "wretched,"  "stupid," 
"contemptible,"  because  they  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment  upon  matters 
politic,  and  refuse  to  vote  that  black 
is  white  at  the  bidding  of  the  Ministry, 
and  of  the  soi-ifisant  Liberal  press. 
Therefore  their  ofleuce  is  rank,  and  their 
power  must  be  taken  from  them.  Scar- 
borough and  Knaresborough  must  be 
suppressed,  because  they  have  chosen  to 
return  Protectionists:  had  they  return- 
ed Radicals  to  Parliament,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  a  change. 

Let  the  men  of  the  boroughs  look 
to  it!  They  are  openly  threatened 
with  the  extinction  of  their  legislative 
existence — insulted,  defied,  and  ma- 
ligned— ^because  they  will  not  submit 
any  longer  to  be  yoked  to  the  Jugger- 
naut chariot  of  Free  Trade.  So  long 
as  they  were  useful  to  the  Wliigs,  they 
were  cajoled,  flattered,  and  caressed  ; 
now,  they  must  either  make  up  their 
minds  to  vote  against  their  conscience 
and  their  convictions,  or  run  the  risk 
of  virtual  extinction.  Let  them  look  to 
it  I  Next  year  there  is  to  be  a  new  Re- 
form Bill,  and  we  shall  then  know  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  with  the  mass 
of  the  refractory  boroughs.  It  is  time 
to  take  the  alarm,  when  the  leading 
organ  of  the  Ministry  has  threatened 
aach  a  place  as  Scarborough  with  the 
penalties  of  political  deprivation. 
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THE  LATE  D.   M.    MOIR. 

It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  the 
memoiy  of  one  of  onr  earlier  and  most  esteemed  contributors,  who,  since  the 
publication  of  the  last  Number  of  the  Magazine,  has  been  called  away  from 
amongst  ns.  Those  who  were  the  personal  friends  of  the  late  David  Mac- 
beth Moir,  as  well  as  the  stUl  more  nnmerons  body  of  the  public  who  were 
the  admirers  of  his  literary  genius,  are,  by  this  time,  aware  that  the  kind, 
g^tle,  and  tender-hearted  Delta  is  no  more.  He  died  at  Dumfries,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three  years,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  upon  Sunday  the  6th 
of  Jnly ;  and,  on  Thursday  following,  his  mortal  remains  were  laid  in  the 
chnrchyard  of  Inveresk,  beside  those  of  three  of  his  children,  with  such  honour 
as  can  be  given  to  the  dead,  by  the  tribute  of  a  public  funeral. 

To  comment  upon  his  genius,  or  to  characterise  the  nature  of  the  works 
np<m  which  his  fame  must  ultimately  rest,  is  a  task  which  we  never  could  un- 
dertake, even  if  the  lapse  of  time  would  allow  us  to  approach  it  with  suflScient 
impartiality.  In  this  Magazine — almost  in  the  earliest  Number  of  it — Delta 
won  his  first  poetical  laurels  ;  and  ever  since  then,  down  to  the  very  last,  he 
continued  to  enrich  its  pages  with  the  varied  products  of  his  cultivated  and 
accomplished  mind.  To  us,  therefore,  the  exercise  of  the  critical  function  is 
forbidden  ;  no  less  by  feelings  of  reverence  than  by  those  of  duty.  Inseparable 
as  the  characters  may  be,  we  must  yet  regard  our  late  lamented  friend  rather 
as  the  man  than  as  the  poet. 

Rarely,  indeed,  does  it  happen  that  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius  closes  with- 
out exciting,  with  regard  to  some  part  of  bis  career,  a  hostile  or  an  envious 
commentary.  It  may  be  that  the  errors  from  which  none  of  the  human  race 
are  free,  the  passions  which  sway  the  conduct,  and  the  peculiarities  which 
colour  the  disposition,  are  more  readily  remarked  and  more  keenly  observed  in 
men  of  high  attainments  and  intellectual  superiority  than  in  others.  Where 
many  are  led  to  admire,  there  are  usually  some  to  blame ;  and  seldom  does 
the  grave  dose  over  a  departed  brother,  before  the  voice  of  censure  is  heard 
commenting  upon  his  faults  or  his  firailties.  Such  has  not  been  the  case 
with  David  Moir.  As  a  citizen,  a  friend,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a 
Christian,  his  life  and  conversation  were  blameless ;  or,  if  that  expression 
be  too  strong  to  apply  to  the  conduct  of  any  mortal  man,  this,  at  least, 
we  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  he  has  left  none  better  behind.  He  was 
a  man  who,  we  verily  believe,  never  had  an  enemy,  and  never  harbonred 
an  angry  or  vindictive  thought  against  a  human  being.  Nor  was  this 
owing  in  any  degree  to  a  want  of  that  determination  of  character  which  leads 
men  to  form  strong  opinions,  and  to  vindicate  them  when  assailed.  Mr 
Moir  was,  as  those  who  knew  him  best  can  testify,  resolute  in  his  prindples, 
and  strong  in  their  assertion;  but  never  fbr  a  moment  did  he  forget  to 
temper  his  zeal  with  that  tme  Christian  diarity  which  Is,  of  all  virtues,  that 
roost  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  controversialist,  but  nevertheless  is  the  most 
unerring  sign  of  a  sweet  and  saintly  spirit.  An  attached  adhe  i  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  fai  which  he  was  an  hononred  oin  , 

aud  ever  ready  to  resist  encroadiment  upon  its  rights  and  privu      s,  ne 
was  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  adhered  to  other  forms,        < 
even  of  thehr  prejudices,  and  alwaja  tlie  feemoil  to  do  Jistioe  to  t     ] 
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of  their  motiTes.  A  strong  Conservativo  and  supporter  of  tho  constitution 
of  this  country,  he  carried  with  him  to  party  debate  a  courtesy  and  forbear- 
ance which  very  few  can  imitate,  but  which  is  not  the  less  admirable  because 
it  is  so  rarely  observed.  Ilis  humour,  of  which  he  had  a  rich  fund,  was 
always  genial ;  his  satire  never  personal ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is  a  single 
instance  on  record  of  his  having  given  offence,  even  unintentionally,  either  by 
his  writings  or  his  conversation. 

In  his  profession  he  ranked  deservedly  high.  He  might,  at  any  time,  have 
commanded  anextensive  and  lucrative  practice  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  his  attach- 
ment to  Musselburgh,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was  so  strong,  that  he  never 
could  be  induced  to  make  a  change  of  residence.  Tbis,  at  least,  was  his  own 
assigned  reason ;  but  we  have  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  a  higher  and 
better  motive  induced  him  to  refrain  from  abandoning  the  scene  of  his  early 
labours,  and  permanently  joining,  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  that  social 
cuxlc  which  contained  many  of  his  dearest  friends.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  forsake  his  practice  in  a  locality  where  the  poor  had  a  claim  upon  him. 
During  tho  terrible  visitations  of  the  cholera,  which  were  unusually,  and, 
indeed,  unprecedentedly  severe  in  the  pai'ish  to  which  he  belonged,  Moir  was 
night  and  day  in  attendance  upon  the  sufferers.  He  nndertook,  with  more 
than  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  a  toil  and  risk  which  he  might  well  have 
been  excused  delegating  to  other  hands ;  and  often  has  the  morning  found 
him  watching  by  the  bed  of  some  poor  inmate  of  a  cottage  whom  the  arrow 
of  the  pestilence  had  stricken.  That  any  man  wltli  the  brilliant  prospects 
which  were  undoubtedly  presented  to  Moir,  and  certainly  within  his  reach, 
should  nevertheless  have  preferred  the  hard  and  laborious  life  of  a  country 
practitioner,  must  appear  inexplicable  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart  and  the  exquisite  sympathy  of  his  nature.  Of  his  profes- 
sion he  took  a  high  estimate.  Ho  regarded  it  less  as  the  means  for  secnring 
a  competency  for  himself,  than  as  an  art  which  he  was  privileged  to  practise 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  and  for  the  alleviation  of  their  sufferings ;  and 
numerous  are  the  instances  which  might  be  cited,  though  untold  by  himself, 
of  sacrifices  which  he  made,  and  dangers  which  he  incurred,  in  carrying  aid 
aud  consolation  to  those  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  him  except  their 
common  humanity.  His,  indeed,  was  a  life  far  more  devoted  to  the  service 
of  others  than  to  his  own  personal  aggrandisement — a  life  whose  value  can 
only  be  appreciated  now,  when  he  has  been  called  to  receive  his  reward  In 
that  better  world,  the  passport  to  which  he  sought  bo  diligently—in  youth  ns 
in  manhood,  in  happiness  as  in  sorrow — to  obtain. 

Bright  as  the  flowers  may  be  which  are  twined  for  the  coronal  of  the  poet, 
they  have  no  glory  when  placed  beside  the  wreath  which  belongs  to  the 
departed  Christian.  We  have  represented  Delta  as  he  was— as  he  must 
remain  ever  in  the  affectionate  memory  of  his  friends ;  and,  with  this  brief  and 
unequal  tribute  to  his  surpassing  worth,  we  take  farewell  of  the  gentlest  and 
kindest  being,  of  the  most  true  and  single-hearted  man,  whom  we  may  ever 
hope  to  meet  with  in  the  coarse  of  this  earthly  pilgrimage. 
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A  Campaign  in  Taka, 


[Sept. 


whose  portrait — that  of  a  very  deter- 
mined-lookiDg  man,  bearded,  and  in 
Oriental  costame — is  appended  to  the 
present  Tolume,  appears  to  have  been 
ftdventarons  and  a  rambler  from  his 
yonth  upwards.  In  1822  he  had 
served  in  Greece,  and  had  now  been 
for  many  years  in  Eastern  lands. 
Joseph  Wcrne,  his  youngest  and  fa- 
Tonnte  brother,  had  come  to  E^pt 
at  his  instigation,  after  taking  at  Ber- 
lin his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
to  stndy,  before  commencing  practice, 
some  of  the  extraordinary  diseases 
indigenous  in  that  noxious  climate. 
Unfortunately,  as  recorded  in  Mr 
Weme's  former  work,  this  promising 
yonne  man,  who  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  no  small  degree  the  enter- 
prise, perseverance,  and  fortitude  so 
remarkable  in  his  brother,  ultimately 
fell  a  victim  to  one  of  those  fatal  ma- 
ladies whose  investigation  was  the 
mincipal  motive  of  his  visit  to  Africa. 
The  first  meeting  in  Egypt  of  the  two 
brothers  was  at  Cairo ;  and  of  it  a 
characteristic  account  is  given  by  the 
elder,  an  impetuous,  we  might  almost 
say  a  pugnacious  man,  tolerably 
prompt  to  take  offence,  and  upon 
whom,  as  he  himself  says  at  pa^e  67, 
the  Egyptian  climate  had  a  violently 
irritatmg  effect. 

"  Our  meeting,  at  Guerra*s  tavern 
in  Cairo,  was  so  far  remarkable,  that 
mv  brother  knew  me  immediately, 
whilst  I  took  him  for  some  imperti- 
nent Frenchman,  disposed  to  make 
game  of  me,  inasmuch  as  he,  in  the 
petulance  of  his  joy,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me,  measuring  me  from  top  to 
toe,  and  then  laughed  at  the  foiy 
with  which  I  rushed  upon  him,  to 
call  him  to  an  account,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  have  him  ont.  We  had  not 
seen  each  other  for  eight  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  grown  into  a  man, 
and,  moreover,  his  countenance  had 
undergone  a  change,  for,  by  a  terrible 
cat,  received  in  a  duel,  the  mosde  of 
risibility  had  been  divided  on  one 
side,  and  the  poor  fellow  coold  langh 
only  with  half  his  face.  In  the  first 
overpowering  joy  of  oar  meeting  in 
this  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  we 
could  not  get  the  wine  over  our 
tongnes,  often  as  my  Swiss  fHend  De 
Balis  (over  whose  cheeks  the  tears 
were  cha5ing  each  other)  and  other 
acquaintances   strnck   their  glasses 


against  ours,  encouraging  ns  to  drink. 
.  .  .  .  I  now  abandoned  the  hamlet 
of  Tura — situated  in  the  desert,  but 
near  the  Nile,  about  three  leagues 
above  Cairo,  and  whither  I  had 
retreated  to  do  penance  and  to  work 
at  mv  travels — as  well  as  my  good 
friend  Dr  Schledehaus  of  Osnabruck, 
(then  holding  an  appointment  at  the 
military  school,  now  director  of  the 
marine  hospital  of  Alexandria,)  with 
whom  my  brother  had  studied  at 
Bonn,  and  I  hired  a  little  house  in 
the  Esbckic  Square  in  Cairo.  After 
half  an  hour's  examination,  Joseph 
was  appointed  surgeon-major,  with 
the  rank  of  a  Sakulagassi  or  captain, 
in  the  central  hospital  of  Kasr-el- 
Ain,  with  a  thousand  piastres  a 
month,  and  rations  for  a  horse  and 
four  servants.  Our  views  constantly 
directed  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  wo 
suffered  a  few  months  to  glide  by  in 
the  old  city  of  the  Khalifs,  dwelling 
together  in  delightful  brotherly  har- 
mony. But  our  thirst  for  travelling 
was  nnslaked ;  to  it  I  had  sacrificed 
my  appointment  as  chancellor  of  the 
Prussian  Consulate  at  Alexandria; 
Joseph  received  his  nommation  as 
regimental  surgeon  to  the  1st  regi- 
ment in  Sennaar,  inclnding  that  of 
physician  to  the  central  hospital  at 
Chartnm.  Our  friends  were  con- 
cerned for  OS  on  account  of  the 
dangerous  climate,  but,  nevertheless, 
we  sailed  with  good  courage  up  the 
Nile,  happy  to  escape  from  the  noise 
of  the  city,  and  to  be  on  onr  way  to 
new  scenes.** 

A  stroke  of  the  sun,  received  near 
the  cataract  of  Ariman  in  Upper 
Nubia,  and  followed  by  ten  days' 
deliriam,  soon  convinced  the  younger 
Weme  that  his  friends*  anxiety  on 
his  behalf  was  not  groandless.  Dor- 
iag  the  whole  of  their  twelvemonth's 
stay  at  Chartnm,  they  were  merci- 
lessly persecuted  by  intermittent 
fever,  there  most  malignant,  and 
under  whose  torturing  and  lowering 
attacks  their  sole  consolation  was 
that,  as  they  never  chanced  both  to 
be  ill  together,  they  were  able 
alternately  to  nurse  each  other.  At 
last,  fearing  that  body  or  mind  would 
soccomb  to  these  reiterated  fever- 
fits,  and  the  first  expedition  up  the 
White  Nile  having,  to  their  great 
disgust  and    disappointment,  sailed 
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without  them,  they  made  np  their 
minds  to  quit  for  ever  the  pestiferous 
Cbartum  and  the  burning  steppes  of 
Bellad-Sudan.  Whilst  preparing  for 
departure,  they  received  a  visit  firom 
the  chief  Cadi,  who  told  them,  over 
a  glass  of  cardinal — administered  by 
Dr  Weme  as  medicine,  to  evade  his 
Mahomedan  scruples— that  Effendina 
(Excellency)  Achmet  Bascha  was 
well  pleased  with  the  brotherly  love 
they  manifested,  taking  care  of  each 
other  in  sickness,  and  that  they  would 
do  well  to  pay  their  respects  occa- 
sionally at  the  Divan.  This  commu- 
nication was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  the  arrival  at  Chartum  of 
Dr  Gand,  physician  to  Abbas  Bascha. 
This  gentleman  had  been  a  comrade 
of  Ferdinand  Weme*s  in  Greece,  and 
he  recommended  the  two  brothers  to 
Achmet,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
in  true  Oriental  style,  as  men  of  nni- 
yersal  genius  and  perfect  integrity,  to 
whom  he  might  intrust  both  his  body 
and  his  soul.  Tlie  consequence  of  this 
liberal  encomium  was,  that  Achmet 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  them  to  accompany 
him,  in  the  capacity  of  confidential 
advisers,  upon  a  projected  campaign. 
Informed  of  this  plan  and  of  the 
advantages  it  included,  the  Wemes 
joyfully  abandoned  their  proposed 
departure.  Joseph  was  to  be  made 
house-physician  to  Achmet  and  his 
harem,  as  well  as  medical  inspector 
of  the  whole  province,  in  place  of 
Soliman  Efiendi,  (the  renegade  Baron 
di  Pasquali  of  Palermo,)  a  notorious 
poisoner,  in  whose  hands  the  Bascha 
did  not  consider  himself  safe.  Ferdi- 
nand Weme,  who  had  held  the  rank  of 
captain  in  Greece,  was  made  btm- 
baachi  or  major,  and  was  attached,  as 
•  engineer,  to  Achmet*s  person,  with 
good  pay  and  many  privileges.  ^*  At 
a  later  period  he  would  have  made 
xne  bey,  if  I — not  on  his  account, 
for  he  was  an  enlightened  Circassian, 
but  on  that  of  the  Turkish  jackasses — 
would  have  turned  Mussulman.  I 
laughed  at  this,  and  he  said  no  more 
about  it."  Delighted  to  have  secured 
the  services  of  the  two  Grermans, 
Achmet  ordered  it  to  be  reported 
to  his  father-in-law,  Mehemet  All, 
for  his  approval,  and  took  counsel 
with  his  new  officers  concerning  the 
approaching  campaign.  Turk- like, 
he  proposed  commencing  it  in  the 


rainy  season.  Mr  Weme  opposed 
this  as  likely  to  cost  him  half  his 
army,  the  soldiers  being  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  rain,  and  advised  the 
erection  of  blockhouses  at  certain 
points  along  the  line  of  march  where 
springs  were  to  be  found,  to  secure 
water  for  the  troops.  The  Bascha 
thought  this  rather  a  roundabout 
mode  of  proceeding,  held  his  men's 
lives  very  cheap,  and  boasted  of  hia 
seven  hundred  dromedaries,  every  one 
of  which,  in  case  of  need,  could  carry 
three  soldiers.  His  counsellors  were 
dismissed,  with  injunctions  to  sccresy, 
and  on  their  retum  home  they  found 
at  their  door,  as  a  present  from  the 
Bascha,  two  beautiful  dromedaries, 
tall,  powerful,  ready  saddled  for  a 
march,  and  particularly  adapted  for  a 
campaign,  inasmuch  as  they  started 
not  when  muskets  were  fired  between 
their  ears.  A  few  days  later,  Mr 
Weme  was  sent  for  by  Achmet,  who, 
when  the  customary  cofiee  had  been 
taken,  dismissed  his  attendants  by  a 
sign,  and  informed  him,  with  a  gloomy 
countenance,  that  the  people  of  Taka 
refused  to  pay  their  tul^^  or  tribute. 
His  predecessor,  Churdschid  Bascha, 
having  marched  into  that  country, 
had  been  totally  defeated  in  a  chaaba^ 
or  tract  of  forest  Since  that  time, 
Achmet  mournfully  declared,  the 
tribes  had  not'  paid  a  single  piastre, 
and  he  found  himself  grievously  in 
want  of  money.  So,  instead  of  march- 
ing south-westward  to  Darfour,  as  be 
had  intended,  he  would  move  north- 
eastward to  Taka,  chastise  the  stub- 
born insolvents,  and  replenish  the 
cofiers  of  the  state.  *^  Come  with 
me,"  said  he,  to  Mr  Weme ;  "  upon 
the  march  we  shall  all  recover  our 
health,"  (he  also  suffered  from  fre- 
quent ana  violent  attacks  of  fever;) 
**  yonder  are  water  and  forests,  as  in 
Grermany  and  Circassia,  and  very 
high  mountains."  It  mattered  littto 
to  so  restless  and  rambling  a  spirit  as 
Mr  Ferdinand  Weme  whether  his 
route  lay  inland  towards  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  or  coastwards  to 
the  Red  Sea.  His  brother  was  again 
side,  and  spoke  of  leaving  the  conn- 
try  ;  but  Mr  Weme  cheered  him  up, 
pointed  out  to  him  upon  the  map  an 
imaginanr  duchy  which  he  was  to 
conquer  in  the  approaching  war,  and 
revived  an  old  ^Y«si  oi  %|c>m^X^  ^\>\^ 
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at  Bagdad,  there  to  practise  as  physi- 
cian and  apothecary.  "We  resolved, 
therefore,  to  take  our  passports  with 
OS,  so  that,  if  wo  chose,  we  might 
embark  on  the  Red  Sea.  By  this 
time  I  had  seen  through  the  Bascha, 
and  I  resolved  to  communicate  to  him 
an  idea  which  I  often,  in  the  interest 
of  these  oppressed  tribes,  had  revolved 
in  my  mind,  namely,  that  he  should 
place  himself  :it  their  head,  and  re- 
nounce obedience  to  the  Egyptian 
vampire.  I  did  subsequently  speak 
to  him  of  the  plan,  and  it  might  have 
been  well  and  permanently  carried 
out,  had  he  not,  instead  of  striving  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  chiefs, 
tyrannised  over  them  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  Gold  and  regiments  I 
was  his  motto.^* 

Meanwhile  the  influential  Dr  Gand 
bad  fallen  seriously  ill,  and  was  so 
afflicted  with  the  irritability  already 
referred  to  as  a  consequence  of  the 
climate,  that  no  one  could  go  near 
him  but  the  two  Wernes.  He  ne- 
glected Joseph's  good  advice  to  quit 
Chartum  at  once,  put  it  off  till  it  was 
too  late,  and  died  on  his  journey 
northwards.  His  body  lay  buried  for 
a  whole  year  in  the  sand  of  the  desert; 
then  his  family,  who  were  going  to 
France,  dug  it  up  to  take  with  them. 
Always  a  very  thin  man,  little  more 
than  skin  and  bone,  the  burning  sand 
had  preserved  him  like  a  mummy. 
There  was  no  change  in  his  appear- 
ance ;  not  a  hair  gone  from  his  mus- 
tache?. Strange  is  the  confusion  and 
alteniation  of  life  and  death  in  that 
ardent  and  unwholesome  land  of 
Nubia.  To-day  in  full  health,  to- 
morrow prostrate  with  fever,  from 
which  you  recover  only  to  be  again 
attacked.  Dead,  in  twenty  -  four 
hours  or  less  corruption  is  busy  on 
the  corpse ;  bury  it  promptly  in  the 
sand,  and  in  twelve  months  you  may 
disinter  it,  perfect  as  if  embalmed. 
At  Chartum,  the  very  focus  of  dis- 
ease, death,  it  might  be  thought,  is 
sutficieiuly  supplied  by  fever  to  need 
no  other  purveyors.  Nevertheless 
poisoning  seems  a  pretty  common 
practice  there.  Life  in  Chartum  is 
altogether,  by  Mr  Weme's  account, 
a  most  curious  thing.  During  the 
preparations  for  the  campaign,  a 
Wurtembei^  prince,  Duke  Panl  Wil- 
liam of  Mergentbeim,  arrived  in  the 


place,  and  was  received  with  much 
pomp.  "  For  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
Bascha  sit  upon  a  chair ;  he  was  in 
full  uniform,  a  red  jacket  adorned 
with  gold,  a  great  diamond  crescent, 
and  three  brilliant  stars  npon  his  left 
breast,  his  sabre  by  his  side."  llio 
prince,  a  fat  good-humoured  German, 
was  considerably  impressed  by  the 
state  displayed,  and  left  the  presence 
with  many  obeisances.  The  next 
day  he  dined  with  the  Bascha,  whom 
he  and  the  Wernes  hoped  to  see 
squatted  on  the  ground,  and  feeding 
with  his  fingers.  They  were  disap- 
pointed ;  the  table  was  arranged  in 
European  fashion ;  wine  of  various 
kinds  was  there,  especially  cham- 
pagne, (which  the  servants,  notwith- 
standing Werners  remonstrances,  in- 
sisted on  shaking  before  opening,  and 
which  consequently  flew  about  the 
room  in  foaming  fountains ;)  bumper- 
toasts  were  drunk  ;  and  the  whole 
party,  Franks  and  Turks,  seem  to 
have  gradually  risen  into  a  glorious 
state  of  intoxication,  during  which 
they  vowed  eternal  friendship  to  each 
other  in  all  imaginable  tongues ;  and 
the  German  prince  declared  he  would 
make  the  campaign  to  Taka  with  the 
Bascha,  draw  out  the  plan,  and  over- 
whelm the  enemy.  This  jovial  meet- 
ing was  followed  by  a  quieter  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  Wernes  to  the 
prince,  who  declared  he  was  travel- 
ling as  a  private  gentleman,  and 
wished  to  be  treated  accordingly  ; 
and  then  Soliman  Effendi,  the  Sicilian 
renegade,  made  a  respectful  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  invite  the 
"  Aiiezza  Tetletca^^*  for  whom  he  had 
conceived  a  great  liking.  A  pasaage 
from  Mr  Weme  is  here  worth  quoting, 
as  showing  the  state  of  society  at 
Chartum.  *'  I  communicated  the 
Invitation,  with  the  remark  that  the 
Sicilian  was  notorious  for  his  poison- 
ings, but  that  I  had  less  fear  on  his 
highness*  account  than  on  that  of  my 
brother,  who  was  already  designated 
to  replace  him  in  his  post.  The 
prince  did  not  heed  the  danger  ; 
moreover,  1  had  put  myself  c)n  a 
peculiar  footing  with  Soliman  Eflendi, 
and  now  told  him  plainly  that  he  had 
better  keep  his  vindictive  maucruvres 
for  others  than  ns,  for  that  my  brother 
and  I  should  go  to  dinner  with  loaded 
pistols  in  our   pockets,  and  would 
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stores ;  but  at  last  one  was  discovered, 
sunk  by  its  owner  to  save  it  from  the 
commissariat,  and  after  eleven  days 
of  sickness,  snfiering,  and  peril  — 
during  which  Mr  Weme,  when  burn- 
ing with  fever,  had  been  compelled  to 
aip  overboard  to  push  the  heavy 
en  boat  off  the  reef  on  which  the 
stupid  Beis  had  run  it — the  partv 
rejoined  headquarters.  There  Mr 
Weme  was  Idndly  received  by  Achmet, 
and  most  joyfully  by  his  brother. 
Long  and  dolorous  was  the  tale  Dr 
Joseph  had  to  tell  of  his  sufferings 
with  the  wild-riding  Bascha.  Three 
days  befbre  reaching  Damer,  that  im- 
patient chieftain  left  his  ship  and 
ordered  out  the  dromedaries.  The 
Berlin  doctor  of  medicine  felt  his  heart 
sink  within  him ;  he  had  never  yet 
ascended  a  dromedary^s  saddle,  and  the 
desperate  riding  of  the  Bascha  made 
his  own  Turkish  retinue  fear  to  follow 
him.  His  forebodings  were  well- 
Ibunded.  Two  hours'  rough  trot  shook 
up  his  interior  to  such  an  extent,  and 
so  stripped  his  exterior  of  skin,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  dismount  and  lie 
down  upon  some  brushwood  near  the 
Nile,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun,  and 
with  a  compassionate  Bedouin  for  sole 
attendant,  until  the  servants  and 
baggage  came  up.  Headache,  vomit- 
hdg,  terrible  heat  and  parching  thirst 
— for  he  had  no  drinking  vessel,  and 
the  Bedouin  would  not  leave  him — 
were  his  portion  the  whole  day,  fol- 
lowed by  fever  and  delirium  during 
the  night.  At  two  o'clock  the  next 
day  (the  hottest  time)  the  Bascha 
was  again  in  the  saddle,  as  if  desirous 
to  try  to  the  utmost  his  own  endur- 
ance and  that  of  his  suite.  By  this 
time  the  doctor  had  come  up  with 
him,  (having  felt  himself  better  in  the 
morning,)  after  a  six  hours'  ride,  and 
terrible  loss  of  leather,  the  blood  run- 
ning down  into  his  stockings.  Partly 
on  his  dromedary,  partly  on  foot,  he 
managed  to  follow  his  leader  through 
this  second  day's  march,  at  the  cost 
of  another  night's  fever,  but  in  the 
morning  he  was  so  weak  that  he  was 
obliged  to  take  boat  and  complete  his 
journey  to  Damer  by  water.  Of  more 
slender  frame  and  delicate  complexion 
than  his  brother,  the  poor  doctor  was 
evidently  ill- adapted  for  roughing  it 
in  African  deserts,  although  his  pluck 
fnid  fortitude  went  far  towards  sup- 


plying his  physical  deficiendes.  Most 
painftd  are  the  accounts  of  his  con- 
stantly recurring  sufferings  during 
that  arduous  expedition;  and  one 
cannot  but  admire  and  wonder  at  the 
zeal  for  science,  or  ardent  thirst  for 
novelty,  that  supported  him,  and 
induced  him  to  persevere  in  the  teeth 
of  such  hardship  and  ill-health.  At 
Damer  he  purchased  a  small  drome- 
dary of  easy  paces,  and  left  the 
Bascha's  rough-trotting  ^  for  his 
brother's  riding. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
20th  March,  a  cannon-shot  gave  the 
signal  for  departure.  The  Wemes* 
water-skins  were  already  filled  and 
their  baggage  packed ;  in  an  instant 
their  tents  were  struck  and  camels 
loaded;  with  baggage  and  servants 
they  took  their  place  at  the  head  of 
the  column  and  rode  up  to  the  Bascha^ 
who  was  halted  to  the  east  of  Damer, 
with  his  beautiftd  horses  and  drome- 
daries standing  saddled  behind  him. 
He  complained  of  the  great  disorder 
in  the  camp,  but  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  things  would 
go  better  by-and-by.  "  It  was  truly 
a  motley  scene,**  says  Mr  Weme. 
^'The  Turkish  cavalry  in  their  na- 
tional costume  of  many  colours,  with 
yellow  and  green  banners  and  small 
kettle-drums ;  the  Schaigie  and  Mo- 
grabin  horsemen ;  Bedouins  on  horse- 
back, on  camels,  and  on  foot;  the 
Schechs  and  Moluks  (little  Idng)  with 
their  armour-bearers  behind  them  on 
the  dromedaries,  carrying  pikes  and 
lances,  straight  swords  and  leather 
shields;  t6e  countless  donkeys  and 
camels-— the  former  led  by  a  great 
portion  of  the  infantry,  to  ride  in 
turn  —  drums  and  an  ear-splitting 
band  of  music.  The  Cbabir  (caravan- 
leader)  was  seen  in  the  distance 
mounted  on  his  dromedary,  and  armed 
with  a  lance  and  round  shield ;  the 
Bascha  bestrode  his  horse,  and  wc 
accompanied  him  in  that  direction, 
whilst  gradually,  and  in  picturesque 
disorder,  the  detachments  emerged 
from  the  monstrous  confusion  and  fol- 
lowed us.  The  artillery  consisted  of 
two  field-pieces,  drawn  by  camels, 
which  the  Bascha  had  had  broken  to 
the  work,  that  in  the  desert  they 
might  relieve  the  customary  team  of 
mules. 

^*  Abd-el-Kader,  the  jovial  Topschi 
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Bascbi,  (chief  of  the  artillery,)  com-     popotuans.     From  the  clefts  of  its 
maaded  them,  and  rode  a  mule.  The    sandstone  bed,  then  partially  exposed 
Turks,  (tliat  is  to  say,  chieflj  Circas-     bj  the  decline  of  the  waters,  sprang 
Bians,  Kurds,  and  Arnanis  or  Alba-     a  lovely  species  of  willow,  with  bean- 
mans,)  whoshortlybeforecould  hardly    tiful  groen  fotiaee  and  white  nmbelli- 
pQt  one  leg  before  the  other,  seemed    ferons  flowers,  having  a  perfume  sor- 
transformed  into 
once  more  found  I 
in    their    saddle: 
round  the  Bascha 
their  horses  as  m 
had  l>een  drunk 
was  a  sort  of  hono 
intended  to  indicai 
notameable  valoi 
through  the  deaei 
bij  well  beaten, 
the  Bascha  rode 
Chabir.    We  did 
felt  myself  nnw 
night  when  we  rei 
of    the    Atbara, 
onrselves  down  a 
and  went  to  sle 
supper." 

The  campaign 
to  be  beginning; 
was  close  upon  ti 
t ion,  if  not  avowe* 
equivocal,  and  tt 
picket  of  forty  mi 
over  the  Atbara, 
tolerable  depth,  bi 
covered  with  rich  \ 
and  lofty  fruit- lad 
next  day's  march 
ten  hoars  withon 
attended,  after  n 
danger,  arising  pi 
lying  tb rough  t 
tDorna,  strong  ei 
clothes  olT  men's 
out  oftbeir  heads, 
crowding  and  pre 
derly  column  di 
amongst  holes  anc 
by  the  overdowing 
halting,  at  midi 
lighted  for  the  Bat 
attendants  broag 
Weme;  but  he,  i 
jeclcd  it,  and  woi 
he  says,  so  thoroii 
he  feel,  a  nap  und 
per  upon  a  roaste< 
BtUl  ascending  the 
a  winding  stream 
tifiil  tree -fringed 
few  fish,  but  gii 
deep  places,  to  thi 
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were  hospitably  received,  and  regaled 
with  milk  and  bread/'  * 

When  oar  two  Germans  rejoined 
headquarters,  after  four  days*  absence, 
they  fonnd  Achmet  Bascha  seated  in 
the  shade  upon  the  ground  in  front  of 
his  tent,  much  burned  by  the  sun,  and 
looking  fagged  and  suffering — as  well 
he  might  be  after  the  heat  and  expo- 
sure he  had  voluntarily  undergone. 
Nothing  could  cure  him,  however,  at 
least  as  yet,  of  his  fancy  for  marching 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Althougli 
obstinate  and  despotic,  the  Basel) a 
was  evidently  a  dashing  sort  of  fellow, 
well  calculated  to  win  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  wild  and  hetero- 
geneous army.  Weary  as  were  the 
two  Wemes,  (they  reached  the  camp 
at  noon,)  at  two  o'clock  they  had  to 
be  again  in  the  saddle.  *'  A  number 
of  gazelles  were  started ;  the  Bascha 
seized  a  gun  and  dashed  after  them 
npon  his  Arabian  stallion,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cavalry  scouring  after 
him  like  a  wild  mob,  and  we  ourselves 
riding  a  sharp  trot  to  witness  the 
chase.  We  thought  he  had  fallen 
from  his  horse,  so  suddenly  did  he 
swing  himself  from  saddle  to  ground, 
killing  three  gazelles  with  three  shots, 
of  which  animals  we  consumed  a  con- 
siderable portion  roasted  for  that 
night's  supper."  The  river  here 
widened,  and  crocodiles  showed  them- 
selves upon  the  opposite  shore.  The 
day  was  terribly  warm ;  the  poor 
medico  was  ill  again,  suffering  griev- 
ously from  his  head,  and  complaining 
of  his  hair  being  so  hot ;  and  as  the 
Salamander  Bascha  persisted  in  march- 
ing under  a  sun  which,  through  the 
canvass  of  the  tents,  heated  sabres 
and  musket -barrels  till  it  was  scarcely 
posdble  to  grasp  them,  the  brothers 
•gain  lingered  behind  and  followed  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  Joseph  being 
mounted  upon  an  easy-going  mule 
lent  him  by  Topschi  Baschi,  the  ^ood- 
humoured  but  dissolute  captain  of 
the  guns.    They  were  now  divided 


but  by  the  rirer's  breadth  from  the 
hostile  tribe  of  the  Iladdenda,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  assailed; 
so  two  hours  after  sunset  a  halt  waa 
called  and  numerous  camp-fires  were 
lighted,  producing  a  most  picturesque 
eSect  amongst  the  trees,  and  by  their 
illumination  of  the  diversified  cos- 
tumes of  the  soldiery,  and  attracting 
a  whole  regiment  of  scorpions,  **  some 
of  them  remarkably  fine  specimens,** 
says  Mr  Weme,  who  looks  upon  these 
unpleasant  fireside  companions  with  a 
scientific  eye,  *^a  finger  and  a  half 
long,  of  a  light  colour,  half  of  the  tail 
of  a  brown  black  and  covered  with 
hair.**  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  adventurous  Mrs  Ida  Pfeifier  did 
not  accompany  Mr  Weme  upon  this 
expedition.  She  would  have  had  the 
finest  possible  opportunities  of  curing 
herself  of  the  prejudice  which  it  will 
be  remembered  she  was  so  weak  as 
to  entertain  against  the  scorpion 
tribe.  These  pleasant  reptiles  were 
as  plentiful  all  along  Mr  Weme*s  line 
of  march  as  are  cockchafers  on  a 
summer  evening  in  an  English  oak- 
copse.  Their  visitations  were  plea- 
santly varied  by  those  of  snakes  of 
all  sizes,  and  of  various  degrees  of 
venom.  "  At  last,**  says  Mr  Weme, 
*^one  gets  somewhat  indifferent  about 
scorpions  and  other  wild  animals.** 
He  had  greater  difficulty  in  accustom- 
ing himself  to  the  sociable  habits  of 
the  snakes,  who  nsed  to  glide  about 
amongst  tents  and  baggage,  and  by 
whom,  in  the  course  of  the  expedition, 
a  great  number  of  persons  were 
bitten.  On  the  12th  April  ''Mo- 
bammed  Ladham  sent. us  a  remark- 
able scorpion — pity  that  it  is  so  much 
injured  —  almost  two  fingers  long, 
black-brown,  tail  and  feet  covert 
with  prickly  hair,  claws  as  large  as 
those  of  a  small  crab.  .  .  .  We 
had  laid  us  down  under  a  green  treo 
beside  a  cotton  plantation,  whilst  our 
servants  unloaded  the  camels  and 
pitched  the  tents,  when  a  snake,  six 


'  These  Kammarabs  possess  a  tract  on  (he  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Atbara. 
The  distribattou  of  the  different  tribes,  as  well  as  the  line  of  march  and  other  parti- 
cnlars,  are  Tcry  clearlf  displayed  in  the  appropriate  little  map  aecompanjiug  Mr 
Weme*s  rolame.  Opposite  to  the  Kammarabs,  **  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atbara, 
are  the  Anafidabs.of  the  race  or  family  of  the  Biwhari.  They  form  a  Kabyle  (band 
or  coromnnitT)  under  a  Schech  of  their  own.  How  it  i^  that  the  French  in  Alf^iers 
persitft  in  u»ing  Kahyif  is  the  proper  name  of  a  nation  and  a  country,  I  cannot  uiid«r- 
ttajid." — Ff(dzu*j  roa  Sfttnaarf  p.  Z2. 
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feet  long,  darted  from  nnder  onr  car- 
pet, passed  over  my  leg,  and  close 
before  my  brother's  face.  Bat  we 
were  so  exhausted  that  we  lay  still, 
and  some  time  afterwards  the  snake 
was  brought  to  us,  one  of  Schech 
Defalla's  people  having  killed  it." 
About  noon  next  day  a  similar  snake 
sprang  out  of  the  said  Defalla's  own 
tent ;  it  was  killed  also,  and  found  to 
measure  six  feet  two  inches.  The 
soldiers  perceiving  that  the  German 
physician  and  his  brother  were  cu- 
rious in  the  matter  of  reptiles,  brought 
them  masses  of  serpents ;  but  they 
had  got  a  notion  that  the  flesh  was 
the  part  coveted  (not  the  skin)  to 
make  medicine,  and  most  of  the  speci- 
mens were  so  defaced  as  to  be  value- 
less. Early  in  May  •'  some  soldiers 
assured  us  they  had  seen  in  the 
thicket  a  serpent  twenty  feet  long, 
and  as  thick  as  a  man^s  leg ;  probably 
a  species  of  boa — a  pity  that  they 
could  not  kill  it.  The  great  number 
of  serpents  with  dangerous  bites 
makes  our  bivouac  very  unsafe,  and 
we  cannot  encamp  with  any  feeling 
of  security  near  bushes  or  amongst 
brushwood ;  the  prick  of  a  blade  of 
straw,  the  sting  ef  the  smallest 
insect,  causes  a  hasty  movement,  for 
one  immediately  fancies  it  is  a  snake 
or  scorpion ;  and  when  out  shooting, 
one's  second  glance  is  for  the  game, 
one's  Jirst  on  the  ground  at  his  feet, 
for  fear  of  trampling  and  irritating 
some  venomous  reptile."  As  we  pro- 
ceed throagh  the  volume  we  shall 
come  to  other  accounts  of  beasts  and 
reptiles,  so  remarkable  as  really 
almost  to  reconcile  us  to  the  possi- 
bility of  some  of  the  zoological  mar- 
vels nan-ated  by  the  Yankee  Doctor 
Mayo  in  his  rhapsody  of  Kaloolah.* 
For  the  present  we  must  revert  to 
the  business  of  this  curiously- con- 
ducted campaign.  As  the  army 
advanced,  various  chiefs  presented 
themselves,  with  retinues  more  or 
less  numerous.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Grand- Shech  Mohammed 
Dcfalla,  already  named,  who  came 
up,  with  a  great  following,  on  the 
28th  March.  He  was  a  man  of 
herculean  frame ;  and  assuredly  snch 
was  very  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
endure  in  that  climate  the  weight  of 


his  defensive  arms.  Ho  wore  a 
double  shirt  of  mail  over  a  quilted 
doublet,  arm-plates  and  beautifully 
wrought  steel  gauntlets ;  his  casque 
fitted  like  a  shell  to  the  upper  part  of 
his  head,  and  had  in  front,  in  lieu  of 
a  visor,  an  iron  bar  coming  down 
over  the  nose — ^behind,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nape,  a  fringe  composed 
of  small  rings.  His  straight-bladed 
sword  had  a  golden  hilt.  The  whole 
equipment,  which  seems  to  corres- 
pond very  closely  with  that  of  some 
of  the  Sikhs  or  other  warlike  Indian 
tribes,  proceeded  from  India,  and 
Defalla  had  forty  or  fifty  such  suits 
of  arms.  About  the  same  time  with 
him,  arrived  two  Schechs  from  the 
refractory  land  of  Taka,  tall  hand- 
some men ;  whilst,  from  the  environs 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  (xos- 
Rajeb,  a  number  of  people  rode  out  on 
dromedaries  to  meet  the  Bascha,  their 
hair  quite  white  with  camel-fat,  which 
melted  in  the  sun  and  streamed  over 
their  backs.  Gos-Rajeb,  situated  at 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  Atbara,  consists  of 
some  two  hundred  tokid  (huts)  and 
clay-built  houses,  and  in  those  parts 
is  considered  an  important  commer- 
cial depot,  Indian  goods  being  trans- 
ported thither  on  camels  from  the 
port  of  Souakim,  on  the  Red  Sea» 
The  inhabitants  are  of  various  tribes, 
more  of  them  red  than  black  or  brown ; 
but  few  were  visible,  many  having 
fied  at  the  approach  of  Achmet's 
army,  which  passed  the  town  in  im- 
posing array — the  infantry  in  double 
column  in  the  centre,  the  Turkish 
cavalry  on  the  right,  the  Schaigies  and 
Mograbins  on  the  left,  the  artillery, 
with  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and  ptliep 
music,  in  the  van — marched  through 
the  Atbara,  there  very  shallow,  and 
encamped  on  the  right  bank,  in  a 
stony  and  almost  treeless  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  two  rocky  hills.  The 
Bascha  ordered  the  Shech  of  Gos- 
Rajeb  to  act  as  guide  to  the  Wemes 
in  their  examination  of  the  vicinity, 
and  to  affoi-d  them  all  the  information 
in  his  power.  The  most  remarkable 
spot  to  which  he  conducted  them 
was  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  once,  according  to  tradition, 
had   been   as  large   as  Cairo,    and 
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inhabited  by  Christians.  The  date 
of  its  existence  must  be  very  re- 
mote, for  the  groond  was  smooth, 
and  the  sole  trace  of  buildings 
consisted  in  a  few  heaps  of  broken 
bricks.  There  were  indications  of  a 
terrible  conflagration,  the  bricks  in 
one  place  being  melted  to(i:ether  into 
a  black  glazed  mass.  Mr  Weme 
<coald  trace  nothing  satisfactory  with 
respect  to  former  Christian  occupants, 
and  seems  disposed  to  think  that 
Borckhardt,  who  speaks  of  Christian 
monuments  at  that  spot,  (in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  hill  of  Ilerrerem,) 
may  have  been  misled  by  certain 
peculiarly  formed  rocks. 

The  most  renowned  chief  of  the 
mutinous  tribes  of  Taka,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Turks  under  Churdschid 
Bascha,  was  Mohammed  Din,  Grand- 
Scbech  of  the  Uaddenda.  This  per- 
sonage, awed  by  the  approach  of 
Achmet^s  formidable  force,  sent  his 
son  to  the  advancing  Bascha,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  loyalty  and  sub- 
mission. Achmct  sent  the  young 
man  back  to  his  father  as  bearer 
of  his  commands.  The  next  day 
the  army  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Taka,  which  is  not  very  exactly  de- 
fined, left  the  Atbara  in  their  rear, 
and,  moving  still  eastwards,  beheld 
before  them,  in  the  far  distance,  the 
blue  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The 
Bascha's  suite  was  now  swelled  by 
the  arrival  of  numerous  Schechs,  great 
and  small,  with  their  esquires  and  at- 
tendants. The  route  lay  through  a 
thick  forest,  interwoven  with  creep- 
ing plants  and  underwood,  and  with 
thorny  mimosas,  which  grew  to  a 
great  height.  The  path  was  narrow, 
the  confusion  of  the  march  inconceiv- 
ably great  and  perilous,  and  if  the 
enemy  had  made  a  vigorous  attack 
with  their  javelins,  which  they  are 
skilled  in  throwing,  the  army  must 
have  endured  great  loss,  with  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  iutiicting  any.  At  last 
the  scattered  column  reached  an  open 
space,  covered  with  grass,  and  inter- 
sected with  deep  narrow  rills  of 
water.  The  Bascha,  who  had  out- 
stripped his  troops,  was  comfortably 
encamped,  heedless  of  their  fate, 
whilst  they  continued  for  a  long  time 
to  emerge  in  broken  parties  from  the 
wood.  Mr  Weme*s  good  opinion  of 
Ilia  generalship  bad  been  already  much 


impahned,  and  this  example  of  true 
Turkish  indolence,  and  of  the  absence 
of  any  sort  of  military  dispositions 
under  such  critical  circumstances, 
completely  destroyed  it.  The  next 
day  there  was  some  appearance  of 
establishing  camp- guards,  and  of  tak- 
ing due  precautions  against  the  fierce 
and  numerous  foe,  who  on  former 
occasions  had  thrice  defeated  Turkish 
armies,  and  from  whom  an  attack  might 
at  any  moment  be  expected.  In  the 
afternoon  an  alarm  was  given;  the 
Bascha,  a  good  soldier,  although  a 
bad  general,  was  in  the  saddle  in  an 
instant,  and  gaUopping  to  the  spot, 
followed  by  aU  his  cavalry,  whilst  the 
infantry  rushed  confusedly  in  the 
same  direction.  The  uproar  had 
arisen,  however,  not  from  Arab  as- 
sailants, but  from  some  soldiers  who 
had  discovered  extensive  com  maga- 
zines— $UMy  as  they  are  called  in  Al- 
geria— holes  in  the  ground,  filled  with 
grain,  and  carefuUy  covered  over. 
By  the  Bascha^s  permission,  the  sol- 
diers helped  themselves  from  these 
abmidant  granaries,  and  thus  the 
army  found  itself  provided  with  com 
for  the  next  two  months.  In  the 
course  of  the  disorderly  distribution, 
or  rather  scramble,  occurred  a  little 
fight  between  the  Schalgie,  a  quarrel- 
some set  of  irregidars,  and  some  of 
the  Turks.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  discipline  of  Achmet's  host. 
The  Schaigies  were  active  and  daring 
horsemen,  and  were  the  first  to  draw 
blood  ill  the  campaign,  in  a  skirmish 
upon  the  following  day  with  some 
ambushed  Arabs.  The  neighbouring 
woods  swarmed  with  these  javelin- 
bearing  gentry,  althouffh  they  lay 
dose,  and  rarely  showed  themselves, 
save  when  they  could  infiict  injury 
at  small  risk.  Mr  Weme  began  to 
donbt  the  possibility  of  any  exten- 
sive or  eflfectnal  operations  against 
these  wild  and  wandering  tribes, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  army, 
loaded  their  goods  on  camels,  and 
fled  into  the  ChaabOy  or  forest  dis- 
trict, whither  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  them.  Vlliere  was  the  Bascha 
to  find  money  and  food  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  numerous  army  ? — where 
was  he  to  quarter  it  during  the  dan- 
gerous Chariff^  or  rainy  season  ?  He 
was  very  reserved  as  to  his  plans ; 
probably,  according  to  Mr  Weme, 
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because  he  had  none.    The  Schechs 
who  had  joined  and  marched  with 
him  could  hardly  be  depended  npon, 
when  it  was  borae  in  mind  that  they, 
formerly  the  independent  rulers  of  a 
free  people,  bad  been  despoiled  of 
their  power  and  privileges,  and  were 
DOW  the  ill-used  vassals  of  the  haughty 
and  stupid  Turks,  who  overwhelmed 
them  with  imposts,  treated  them  con- 
temptuously, and  even  subjected  them 
to  the  bastinado.    *^  Mohammed  Din, 
seeing  the  hard  lot  of  these  gentle- 
men, seems  disposed  to  preserve  his 
freedom  as  long  as  possible,  or  to  sell 
it  as  dearly  as  may  be.    Should  it 
come  to  a  war,  there  is,  upon  omr  side, 
a  total  want  of  efficient  leaders,  at 
any  rate  if  we  except  the  Bascha. 
Abdin  Aga,  chief  of  the  Turkish  ca- 
valry, a  bloated  Amaut ;  Sorop  £f- 
fendi,  a  model  of  stupidity  and  covet- 
ousncss;  Hassan  Effendi  Bimbaschi, 
a  quiet  sot;   Soliman  Aga,  greedy, 
and  without  the  slightest  Mlucation  of 
any  kind;  Hassan  Effendi  of  Sennaar, 
a  Turk  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
{these  four  are  infantry  commanders) ; 
Mohammed  Ladjam,  a  good-natured 
but  inexperienced  fellow,  chief  of  the 
Mograbin  cavalry :  amongst  all  these 
officers,  the  only  difference  is,  that 
each  is  more  ignorant  than  his  neigh- 
bour.   With  such  leaders,  what  can 
be  expected  from  an  army  that,  for 
the  most  part,  knows  no  discipline — 
the  Scha'igies,  for  instance,  doing  just 
what  they  please,  and  being  in  a  faur 
way  to  corrupt  all  the  rest — and  that 
is  encumbered  with  an  endless  train 
of  dangerous  rabble,  idlers,  slaves, 
and  women  of  pleasure,  serving  as 
a  burthen  and  hindrance?     Let  us 
console     oni'selves    with    the   Alitth 
kerim !    (God    is    merciful.)"      Mr 
Weme  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a 
specimen  of  Turkish  military  skill. 
On  the  night  of  the  7th  April  he  was 
watching  in  his  tent  beside  his  griev- 
ously sick  brother,  when  there  sud- 
denly arose  an  uproar  in  the  camp, 
followed  by  firing.     "  I  remained  by 
our  tent,  for  my  brother  was  scarcely 
able  to  stir,  and  the  infantry  also 
remained    quiet,    trusting   to   their 
mounted  comrades.    But  when  I  saw 
Bimbaschi  Hassan    Effendi   lead    a 
company  past  us,  and  madly  begin  to 
fire  over  the  powder- waggons,  as  if 
these  were  meant  to  serve  as  Inur- 


ricades  against  the  hostile  lances,  I 
ran  up  to  him  with  my  sabre  drawn, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  Baschai 
ajs  well  as  with  the  weapon,  where- 
upon he  came  to  his  senses,  and 
begged  me  not  to  betray  him.  The 
whole  proved  to  be  mere  noise,  bat 
the  harassed  Bascha  was  again  np 
and  active.  He  seemed  to  make  no 
use  of , his  aides-de-camp,  and  only 
his  own  presence  could  inspire  his 
troops  with  courage.  Some  of  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  there  were 
many  tracks  of  blood  leading  into  t^e 
wood,  although  the  firing  hMl  been  at 
random  in  the  darkness.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  tactics  of  our  Napoleon- 
worshipping  Bascha,  he  allowed  the 
wells,  which  were  at  two  hundred 
yards  from  camp,  to  remain  un- 
guarded at  night,  so  that  they  miriit 
easily  have  been  filled  up  by  uie 
enemy.  Truly  fortunate  was  it  that 
there  were  no  great  stones  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  choke  them  np,  fbr 
we  were  totally  without  implements 
wherewith  to  have  cleared  them  oat 
again."  Lnckily  for  this  most  care- 
less general  and  helpless  army,  the 
Arabs  neglected  to  profit  by  their 
shortcomings,  and  on  the  14th  April, 
after  many  negotiations,  the  renowned 
Mohammed  Din  himself,  awed,  we 
must  suppose,  by  the  numerical 
strength  of  Achmet's  troops,  and 
over-estimating  their  real  value,  com- 
mitted the  fatal  blunder  of  presenting 
himself  in  the  Turkish  camp.  Great 
was  the  curiosity  to  see  this  redoubted 
chief,  who  alighted  at  Schech  Defalla*8 
tent,  into  which  the  soldiers  impa- 
dently  crowded,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
man  before  whom  many  of  them  had 
formerly  trembled  and  fled.  '^  Mo- 
hammed Din  is  of  middle  stature, 
and  of  a  black-brown  colour,  like  all 
his  people;  his  countenance  at  first 
says  little,  but,  on  longer  inspec- 
tion, its  expression  is  one  of  great 
cunning ;  his  bald  head  is  bare  ;  his 
dress  Arabian,  with  drawers  of  a  fiery 
red  colour.  His  retinue  consists, 
without  exception,  of  most  ill-looking 
fellows,  on  whose  countenances  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  done  her  best  to 
express  the  futhless  character  attri- 
buted to  the  Haddenda.  They  are 
all  above  the  middle  height,  and 
armed  with  shields  and  lances,  or 
swords."    Next  morning  Mr  Weme 
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saw  the  Bascha  seated  on  bis  angarcb^ 
(a  sort  of  bedstead,  composed  of 
plaited  strips  of  camel-hide,  which, 
upon  the  march,  8er\'ed  as  a  throne,) 
with  a  number  of  Shechs  squatted 
npon  the  ground  on  either  side  of 
him«  amongst  them  Mohammed  Din, 
looking  humbled,  and  as  if  half- re- 
pentant of  his  rash  step.  The  Bascha 
appeared  disposed  to  let  him  feel  that 
he  was  now  no  better  than  a  caged 
lion,  wll0i^;  claws  the  ciptor  can  cnt 
at  will.  He  showed  him,  however, 
marks  of  favour,  gave  him  a  red 
shawl  for  a  turban,  and  a  purple 
mantle  with  gold  tasselii,  but  no 
sabre,  which  Mr  Wernc  thought  a 
bad  omen.  The  Schech  was  sntfered 
to  go  to  and  fro  between  the  camp 
and  his  own  people,  but  under  certain 
control  —  now  with  an  escort  of 
Schaigics,  then  leaving  his  son  as 
hostage.  He  acnt  in  some  cattle  and 
sheep  as  a  present,  and  promised  to 
bring  the  tribute  due ;  this  he  failed 
to  do,  and  a  time  was  6xed  to  him 
and  the  other  Shechs  within  which  to 
pay  up  arrears.  Notwithstanding  the 
subjection  of  their  chiefs,  the  Arabs 
continucil  their  predatory  practices, 
stealing  camels  from  the  camp,  or 
takinff  them  by  force  from  the  grooms 
who  drove  them  out  to  pasture. 

Mr  Weme*s  book  is  a  journal, 
written  daily  during  the  campaign; 
bnt,  owing  to  the  long  inter\'al  be- 
tween its  writing  and  publication,  ho 
has  found  it  necessary  to  make  ifre- 
quent  parenthetical  additions,  correc- 
tive or  explanatory.  Towards  the 
end  of  April,  during  great  sickness  in 
camp,  he  writes  as  follows: — "  My 
brother*s  medical  obser>'Ation9  and 
experiments  begin  to  excite  in  me  a 
strong  interest.  He  has  promised  me 
that  be  will  keep  a  medical  joomal ; 
bot  he  must  first  ;;et  into  better  health, 
for  now  it  is  always  with  sickening 
disgnst  that  he  returns  from  visiting 
his  patient.'* ;  he  complains  of  the  in- 
supportable etlluvia  from  these  people, 
sinks  npon  his  angariib  with  depression 
depicted  in  his*  features,  and  falls 
asleep  with  open  eyes,  so  that  I  often 
feel  qnite  uneasy.**  Then  comes  the 
parenthesis  of  ten  years*  later  date. 
"  Subsequently,  when  I  had  joined  the 
expedition  for  the  navigation  of  the 
White  Nile,  he  wrote  to  me  from  the 
camp  of  Kassela-el-Lns  to  Chartom, 


that,  with  great  diligence  and  indus- 
try, he  had  written  some  valuable 
papers  on  African  diseases,  and  was 
mconsolable  at  having  lost  them.  He 
had  been  for  ten  days  dangerously 
ill,  had  missed  me  sadly,  and,  in  a  fit 
of  delirium,  when  his  servant  asked 
him  for  paper  to  light  the  fire,  had 
banded  him  his  manuscript,  which  the 
stupid  fellow  had  forthwith  burned. 
At  the  same  time,  he  lamented  that, 
during  his  illness,  our  little  menagerie 
had  been  starved  to  death.  The 
Bascha  had  been  to  see  him,  and  by 
bis  order  Topschi  Baschi  had  taken 
charge  of  his  money,  that  he  might  not 
bo  robbed,  giving  the  servants  what 
was  needful  for  their  keep,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  flesh  for  the  animals.  The 
servants  had  drunk  the  money  in- 
tended for  the  beasts*  food.  When  my 
brother  recovered  his  health,  he  had 
the  fagged^  (a  sort  of  lynx,)  which  had 
held  out  longest,  and  was  only  just 
dead,  cnt  open,  and  so  convinced  him- 
self that  it  had  died  of  honger.  The 
annoyance  one  has  to  endure  from 
these  people  is  beyond  conception, 
and  the  very  mildest -tempered  man — 
as,  for  instance,  my  late  brother — is 
compelled  at  times  to  make  use  of  the 
whip.** 

Whilst  Mohammed  Din  and  the 
other  Shechs,  accompanied  by  detach- 
ments of  Turkish  troops,  intended 
partly  to  support  them  in  their  de- 
mands, and  partly  to  reconnoitre  the 
country,  endeavoured  to  get  together 
the  stipulated  tribute,  the  army  re- 
mained stationary.  But  rep3se  did 
not  entail  monotony ;  strange  incidents 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  this  sin- 
gular camp.  The  Wemes,  always 
anxious  for  the  increase  of  their  ca- 
binet of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts,  sent 
their  huntsman  Abdallah  with  one  of 
the  detachments,  remaining  them- 
selves, for  the  present  at  least,  at  head- 
qoarters,  to  collect  whatever  might 
come  in  their  way.  The  commander 
of  the  Mograbins  sent  them  an  ante- 
lope as  big  as  a  donkey,  having  legs 
like  a  cow,  and  black  twisted  horns. 
From  the  natives  little  was  to  be 
obtained.  They  were  \cry  shy  and 
ill-di8p<»ed,  and  conld  not  be  pre- 
vailed npon,  even  by  tenfold  payment, 
to  supply  the  things  mo^t  abundant 
with  them,  as  for  instance  milk  and 
hooey.     In  hopes   of  alluring  and 
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maledictions  by  the  Arabs,  because 
they  would  not  remain  and  supply 
them  with  medicine,  althongh  the  same 
Arabs  refused  to  requite  the  drugs 
with  so  much  as  a  cup  of  milk.  They 
n>de  for  more  than  half  an  hour  before 
emerging  from  the  straggling  village, 
which  was  composed  of  wretched  huts 
made  of  palm-mats,  having  an  earthen 
oooking-vessel,  a  leathern  water-bot- 
tle, and  two  stones  for  bruising  com, 
for  sole  furniture.  The  scanty  dress 
of  the  people — some  of  the  men  had 
nothing  but  a  leathern  apron  round 
their  hips,  and  a  sheep-skin,  with  the 
wool  inwards,  over  their  shoulders — 
their  long  hair  and  wild  countenances, 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  thorough 
savages.  In  the  middle  of  every  vil- 
lage was  an  open  place,  where  the 
children  playea  stark  naked  in  the 
burning  sun,  their  colour  and  their 
extraonlinarily  nimble  movements 
combining,  says  Mr  Weme,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of 
younff  imps.  Infants,  which  in  Europe 
would  lie  helpless  in  the  cradle,  are 
there  seen  rolling  in  the  sand,  with  none 
to  mind  them,  and  playing  with  the 
young  goats  and  other  domestic 
animals.  In  that  torrid  climate,  the 
development  of  the  human  frame  is 
wonderfully  rapid.  Those  women  of 
whom  the  travellers  caught  a  sight  in 
this  large  village,  which  consisted  of 
upwards  of  two  thousand  huts  and 
tents,  were  nearly  all  old  and  ugly. 
The  young  ones,  when  they  by  chance 
encountered  the  strangers,  covered 
their  faces,  and  ran  away.  On  the 
road  to  Mitkenab,  however,  some 
young  and  rather  handsome  girls 
showed  themselves.  ^*  They  all  looked 
at  us  with  great  wonder,"  says  Mr 
Wemc,  '^  and  took  iu  for  Tuns,  for 
we  are  the  first  Franks  who  have  come 
into  this  country.^* 

Biitkenab,  pleasantly  situated 
amongst  lofty  trees,  seemed  to  invite 
the  wanderers  to  cool  shelter  from 
the  mid-day  sun.  Tbey  were  parched 
with  thirst  when  they  entered  it,  but 
not  one  of  the  inquisitive  Arabs  who 
crowded  around  them  would  attend  to 
their  request  for  a  draught  of  milk  or 
water.  Here,  however,  was  Moham- 
med Din,  and  with  him  a  party  of 
Schaigics  under  Meiek  Mabmnd, 
whom  they  found  encamped  under  a 
great  old  tree,  with  bis  fifty  horse- 


men around  him.    After  they  had 
taken   some   refreshment^    the  Din 
came  to  pay  them  a  visit.  He  refused 
to  take  the  place  offered  him  on  an 
angarebj  but    sat    do¥m    upon    the 
ground,  giving  them  to  understand, 
with    a   sneering   smile,    that    thai 
was  now  the  proper  place  for  him. 
*'*'  We  had  excellent  opportunity  to 
examine   the   physiognomy  of  this 
Schech,    who    is    venerated   like    a 
demigod  by  all  the  Arabs  between 
the  Atbara  and  the  Red  Sea.    *  He 
is  a  brave  man,*  they  say,  ^  full  of 
courage ;  tha:e  is  no  other  like  him  !* 
His  face  is  fat  and  round,  with  small 
grey-brown,    piercing,    treacherous- 
looking   eyes,  expressing   both   the 
cunning  and  the  obstinacy   of  his 
character;  his  nose  is  well-propor- 
tioned  and   slightly   flattened ;  his 
small    mouth    constantly   wears   a 
satirical  scornful  smile.    But  for  this 
expression  and  his  thievish  glance, 
his  bald  crown  and  well-fed  middle- 
sized  person  would  become  a  monk's 
hood.    He  goes  with  his  head  barey 
wears  a  white  cotton  shirt  and  ferda^ 
and  sandals  on  his  feet.    .    .    We 
told  him  that  he  was  well  known  to 
the  Franks  as  a  great  hero ;  he  shook 
his  head  and  said  that  on  the  salt 
lake,  at  Souakim,  he  had  seen  great 
ships  with  cannon,  but  that  he  did 
not  wish  the  help  of  the  Ingleb  (Eng- 
lish;^ then  he  said  something  else, 
whicn  was  not  translated  to  us.    I 
incautiously  asked  him,  bow  nume- 
roQS  his  nation  was.  '  Count  the  trees,' 
he  replied,  glancing  ironically  around 
him;  (a  poll-tax  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  tribute.)  Conversation  through 
an  interpreter  was  so  wearisome  that 
we  soon  took  our  leave.'*    At  Mit- 
kenkb  thev  were  upon  the  borders  of 
the  great  forest  (Chaaba)  that  extends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  to  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.    It  contains 
comparatively  few  lofty  trees— most 
of  these  getting  uprooted  by  hurri- 
canes, when    the  rainy  season    has 
softened  the  ground  round  their  roots 
— but  a  vast  deal  of  thicket  and  dense 
brushwood,  affording  shelter  to  legions 
of  wild  beasts ;  innumerable  henls  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  lions,  tigers, 
giraffes,  various  inferior  boasts,  and 
multitudes  of  serpents  of  the  most 
venomous  description.    For  fear  of 
these  unpleasant  neighbours,  no  Arab 
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blflck^s  hand  and  breast.  After  an 
action,  a  negro  collected  the  mnskets 
of  SIX  or  seven  alaln  soldiers,  and  joj- 
fdllf  carried  them  home,  there  to 
forge  them  into  lances  in  the  presence 
of  a  party  of  his  friends.  Bat  it 
happened  that  some  of  them  were 
loaded,  and  soon  getting  heated  in 
the  fire,  they  went  off,  scattering 
death  and  destruction  around  them." 
Most  of  the  people  in  Taka  run  from 
the  mere  report  of  a  musket,  but  the 
Arabs  of  Hedjks,  a  mountainous 
district  near  the  Bed  Sea,  possess 
firearms,  and  are  slow  but  very  good 
shots. 

In  the  way  of  tribute,  nothing  was 
gained  by  the  imprisonment  of  Ma- 
hommed  Din  and  his  companions. 
No  more  contributions  came  in,  and 
not  an  Arab  showed  himself  upon 
the  market-place  outside  the  camp. 
Mohammed  Din  asked  why  his  cap- 
tors did  not  kill  rather  than  confine 
him  ;  he  preferred  death  to  captivity, 
and  keeping  him  prisoner  would  lead, 
he  said,  to  no  result.  The  Arab 
chiefs  in  camp  did  not  conceal  their 
disgust  at  the  Bascha*s  treatment  of 
their  Grand-Shech,  and  taxed  Achmet 
VTith  having  broken  his  word,  since 
he  had  given  him  the  Amkhn  —  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  Any  possibility  of 
conciliating  the  Arabs  was  destroyed 
by  the  step  that  had  been  taken.  At 
night  they  swarmed  round  the  camp, 
shrieking  their  war-cry.  The  utmost 
vigilance  was  necessary ;  a  third  of 
the  infantry  was  under  arms  all  night, 
the  consequent  fatigue  increasing  the 
amount  of  sickness.  The  general 
aspect  of  things  was  anything  but 
cheering.  The  Wernes  had  their 
private  causes  of  annoyance.  Six  of 
their  camels,  including  the  two  excel- 
lent dromedaries  given  to  them  by  the 
Bascha  before  quitting  Chartum,  were 
stolen  whilst  theii'  camel-driver  slept, 
and  could  not  be  recovered.  They 
were  compelled  to  buy  others,  and 
Mr  Wcrne  complains  bitterly  of  the 
heavy  expenses  of  the  campaign — 
expenses  greatly  augmented  by  the 
sloth  and  dishonesty  of  their  servants. 
The  camel- driver,  fearing  to  face  his 
justly-incensed  employers,  disappeared 
and  was  no  more  heard  of.  Upon 
this  and  other  occasions,  Mr  Werne 
was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  skill 
of  the  Turks  in  tracing  animals  and 


men  by  their  footsteps.  In  tlda  manner 
his  servants  tracked  his  camela  to  an 
Arab  village,  although  the  road  had 
been  trampled  by  hundreds  of  beasts 
of  the  same  sort.  "  If  these  people 
have  once  seen  the  footprint  of  a  man, 
camel,  horse,  or  ass,  they  are  sure  to 
recognise  it  amongst  thousands  of 
such  impressions,  and  will  follow  the 
trail  any  distance,  so  long  as  the 
ground  is  tolerably  favourable,  and 
wind  or  rain  has  not  obliterated  the 
marks.  In  cases  of  loss,  people  send 
for  a  man  who  makes  this  kind  of 
search  his  profession ;  they  show  him 
a  footprint  of  the  lost  animal,  and 
immediately,  without  asking  any 
other  indication,  he  follows  the  track 
through  the  streets  of  a  town,  daily 
trodden  by  thousands,  and  seldom 
fails  to  hunt  out  the  game.  He  does 
not  proceed  slowly,  or  stoop  to  exa- 
mine the  ground,  but  his  sharp  eye 
follows  the  trail  at  a  run.  We  our- 
selves saw  the  footstep  of  a  runaway 
slave  shown  to  one  of  these  men,  who 
caught  the  fugitive  at  the  distance  of 
three  days*  journey  from  that  spot. 
My  brother  once  went  out  of  the 
Bascha*s  house  at  Chartum*  to  visit  a 
patient  who  lived  far  off  in  the  town. 
He  had  been  gone  an  hour  when  the 
Bascha  desir^  to  see  him,  and  the 
tschausch  ^orderly)  traced  him  at 
once  by  his  footmarks  on  the  nnpaved 
streets  in  which  crowds  had  left 
similar  signs.  When,  in  consequence 
of  my  sickness,  we  lingered  for  some 
days  on  the  Atbara,and  then  marched 
to  overtake  the  army,  the  Schaigies 
who  escorted  ns  detected,  amidst  the 
hoof-marks  of  the  seven  or  eight 
thousand  donkeys  accompanying  the 
troops,  those  of  a  particular  jackass 
belonging  to  one  of  their  friends,  and 
the  event  proved  that  they  were 
right."  Mr  Werne  fills  his  journal, 
during  his  long  sojourn  in  camp,  with 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information 
concerning  the  habits  and  peculiarities 
of  both  Turks  and  Arabs,  as  well  as 
with  the  interesting  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  brute  creation. 
The  soldiers  continued  to  bring  to 
him  and  his  brother  all  manner  of 
animals  and  reptiles — frogs,  whole 
coils  of  snakes,  and  chameleons,  which 
there  abound,  but  whose  changes  of 
colour  Mr  Werne  found  to  be  much  less 
numerous  than  is  commonly  believed. 
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For  tiro  months  he  watched  the 
variations  of  hue  of  these  cnrions 
lizards,  and  foond  them  limited  to 
different  shades  of  grey  and  green, 
with  yellow  stripes  and  spots.  Ho 
made  a  great  pet  of  a  young  wild  cat, 
which  was  perfectly  tame,  and  extra- 
ordinarily handsome.  Its  colonr  was 
grey,  beantifally  spotted  with  black, 
like  a  panther ;  its  head  was  smaller 
and  more  pointed  than  that  of  Euro- 
pean cats ;  its  ears,  of  unosnal  size, 
wore  black,  with  white  stripes. 
Many  of  the  people  in  camp  took  it 
to  be  a  yoang  tiger,  but  the  natives 
called  it  a  fagged^  and  said  it  was  a 
sort  of  cat,  in  which  Mr  Werne 
agreed  with  them.  *^  Its  companion 
and  playfellow  is  a  rat,  abont  the 
size  of  a  squirrel,  with  a  long  silvery 
tail,  which,  when  angry,  it  swells  ont, 
and  sets  np  over  its  back.  This  poor 
little  beast  was  brought  to  us  with 
two  broken  legs,  and  we  gave  it  to 
the  cat,  thinking  it  was  near  death. 
But  the  cat,  not  recognising  her 
natural  prey  —  and  moreover  feeling 
the  want  of  a  companion  —  and  the 
rat,  tamed  by  pain  and  cured  by 
splints,  became  inseparable  friends, 
ate  together,  and  slept  arm  in  arm. 
The  rat,  which  was  not  ugly  like  our 
house  rats,  but  was  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered handsome,  by  reason  of  its 
long  frizzled  tail,  never  made  use  of 
its  liberty  to  escape.*'  Notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  devices  pot  in  prac- 
tice by  the  Wemes  to  pass  their 
time,  it  at  last  began  to  hang  heavy, 
and  their  pipes  were  almost  their  sole 
resource  and  consolation.  Smoking 
is  little  customary  in  Egypt,  except 
amongst  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  The 
Mograbins  prefer  chewing.  The  blacks 
of  the  Gesira  make  a  concentrated 
infusion  of  this  weed,  which  they  call 
bucca ;  take  a  mouthful  of  it,  and  roll 
the  savoury  liquor  round  their  teeth 
for  A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  eject- 
ing it.  They  are  so  addicted  to  this 
practice,  that  they  invite  their  friends 
to  *' bucca''  as  Europeans  do  to 
dinner.  The  vessel  containing  the 
tobacco  juice  makes  the  round  of  the 
party,  and  a  profound  silence  ensues, 
broken  only  by  the  harmonious  gurgle 
of  the  delectable  fluid.  Conversatbn 
is  carried  on  by  signs. 

*'  We  shall  march  to-morrow,"  bad 
long  been  the  daily  assurance  of  those 
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wiseacres,  to  be  found  in  every  army, 
who  always  know  what  the  general 
means  to  do  better  than  the  general 
himself.  At  last  the  much-desired 
order  was  issued  —  of  course  when 
everybody  least  expected  it  —  and, 
after  a  night  of  bustle  and  confusion, 
the  army  got  into  motion,  in  its  nsnal 
disorderly  array.  Its  destination  was 
a  mountain  called  Kassela-el-Lus,  in 
the  heart  of  the  Taka  country,  whither 
the  Bascha  had  sent  stores  of  graiUr 
and  where  he  proposed  passing  the- 
rainy  season  and  founding  a  new 
town.  The  distance  was  about  four- 
teen hours'  march.  The  route  led 
south-eastwards,  at  first  through  a 
level  country,  covered  with  boundless 
fields  of  tall  durra.  At  the  horizon, 
like  a  great  blue  cloud,  rose  the 
mountain  of  ELassela,  a  blessed  sight 
to  eyes  that  had  long  been  weary  of 
the  monotonous  level  country.  After 
a  while  the  army  got  ont  of  the  durra- 
fieids,  and  proceeded  over  a  largo- 
plain  scantily  overgrown  with  grass^ 
observing  a  certain  degree  of  military 
order  and  discipline,  in  anticipatioi» 
of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
angry  Arabs,  to  rescue  Mohammed- 
Din  and  his  companions  in  captivity. 
Numerous  hares  and  jackals  wera- 
started  and  ridden  down.  Even 
gazelles,  swift  as  they  are,  were  some- 
times overtaken  by  the  excellent 
Turkish  horses.  Presently  the  grass 
grew  thicker  and  tall  enough  to  con- 
ceal a  small  donkey,  and  they  cam9 
to  wooded  tracts  and  jungles,  and- 
upon  marks  of  elephants  and  other 
wild  beasts.  The  foot-prints  of  the- 
elephants,  in  places  where  the  ground 
haa  been  slightly  softened  bv  the* 
rain,  were  often  a  foot  deep,  ana  from, 
a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  length 
and  breadth.  Mr  Werne  regrets  not 
obtaining  a  view  of  one  of  these  glanfr 
brutes.  The  two-horned  rhinoceroa- 
is  also  common  hi  that  region,  and  i» 
said  to  be  of  extraordinary  ferocity 
in  its  attacks  upon  men  and  beasis, 
and  not  nnfireanently  to  come  off  con- 
queror In  ainfl;ie  combat  with  the  de- 
phant.  ''  denly  the  little  Schalgi^ 
cavalry  uo  a  great  shontingf  and 
e  <  J  led  his  arms,  antid- 
*^-".  Mi  HI  k  from  the  Arabt, 
mgMk  the  ^j  of  *  Asset  I  Asset  !* 
ii      II     he     1.1      weffajEed<        Iv 
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i^ppevaace.  The  Bascha  had  already 
wwned  hia  chase -loving    cavalry, 
under  penalty  of  a  thoasand  blow8,'not 
to  qoit  their  ranks  on  the  appearance 
of  wild  beasts,  for  in  that  broken 
gcomid  he  feared  disorder  in  the  army 
and  an  attack  from  the  enemy.    I 
and  my  brother  were  at  that  momoit 
with  Melek  Mahmnd  at  the  ontward 
extremity  of  the  left  wing ;  suddenly 
a  tcderabiy  laige  lioness  trotted  oat  of 
a  thicket  beside  ns,  not  a  hundred 
paees  off.    She  seemed  qoite  fearless, 
fbr  she  did  not  quicken  her  pace  at 
sight  of  the  army.    The  next  minate 
a  monstrous  lion  showed  himself  at 
the  same  spot,  roaring  frightfully,  and 
apparently  in  great  fury ;  his  motions 
were  still  slower  than  those  of  his 
female ;  now  and  then  he  stood  still 
to  look  at  us,  and  after  coming  to 
within  sixty  or  seventy  paces — ^we  all 
standing  with  our  guns  cocked,  ready 
to  receive  him — he  gave  us  a  parting 
scowl,  and  darted  away,  with  great 
bounds,  in  the  track  of  his  wife.    In 
a  moment  both   had  disappeared." 
Soon   after    this    encounter,    which 
startled  and  delighted  Dr  Weme,  and 
made  his  brother's  little  dromedary 
dance  with  alarm,  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  great  gohr,  (the  bed  of 
a  river,  filled  only  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son,)  known   as  £i  Gasch,    which 
intersects  the  countries  of  Taka  and 
Basa.    With  very  little  daring  and 
still  less  risk,  the  Haddendas,  who 
are  said  to  muster  eighty  thousand 
fighting  men,  might  have  annihilated 
the  Bascha's  army,  as  it  wound  its 
toilsome  way  for  nearly   a   league 
along  the  dry  water-course,  (whose 
high  banks  were  crowned  with  trees 
and  thick  bushes,)  the  camels  stum- 
bling and  occasionally  breaking  their 
legs  in  the  deep  holes  left  by  the  feet 
of  the  elephants,  where  the  cavalry 
could  not  have    acted,    and  where 
every  javelin  must  have  told  upon 
the  disorderly  groups  of  weary  in- 
fantry.   The  Arabs  either  feared  the 
fir^rms,   or  dreaded  lest  their  at- 
tack should   be  the  signal   for  the 
instant   daughter   of  their   Grand- 
Shedi,  who  rode,  in  the  midst  of  the 
in       ly,  upon  a  donkey,  which  had 
bb      Kiv      him  out  of  consideration 
whilst  the  three  other 
cruelly  forced  to  per- 
wii       march  on  foot,  with 
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heavy  chains  on  their  necks  and  flMt, 
and  exposed  to  the  Jibes  of  the 
pitiless  soldiery.  On  quitting  the 
Gohr,  the  march  was  through  trees 
and  brushwood,  and  then  tlnougfa  a 
sort  of  labyrinthine  swamp,  where 
horses  and  camels  stumbled  at  every 
step,  and  where  the  Arabs  again  had 
a  glorious  opportunity,  which  they 
agiun  neglected,  of  giving  Achmet 
such  a  lesson  as  they  had  given  to  hia 
predecessor  in  the  Baschalik.  The 
army  now  entered  the  country  of  the 
HallengaSf  and  a  six  days*  halt  suc- 
ceeded to  their  long  and  painful 
march. 

It  would  be  of  very  little  interest 
to  trace  the  military  operations  oi 
Achmet  Bascha,  which  were  alto- 
gether of  the  most  contemptible 
description— consistiog  in  the  ckaswuj 
or  razzias  already  noticed,  sadden 
and  secret  expeditions  of  bodies  of 
armed  men  against  defenceless  tribes, 
whom  they  despoilei  of  their  cattle 
and  women.  From  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Kassela-el-Lus,  the  Bascha 
directed  many  of  these  marauding 
parties,  remaining  himself  safely  in  a 
large  hut,  which  Mr  Weme  had  had 
constructed  for  him,  and  usuaUy 
cheating  the  men  and  officers,  who  had 
borne  the  fatigue  and  run  the  risk, 
out  of  their  promised  share  of  the 
booty.  Sometimes  the  unfortunate 
natives,  driven  to  the  wall  and  ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  cruelties  of 
their  oppressors,  found  courage  for  a 
stout  resistance. 

**  An  expedition  took  place  to  the 
mountains  of  Basa,  and  the  troops 
brought  back  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes.  The  men 
were  almost  all  wounded,  and  showed 
great  fortitude  under  the  painful 
operation  of  extracting  the  balls. 
Even  the  Turks  confessed  that  these 
mountaineers  had  made  a  gallant 
defence  with  lances  and  stones.  Of 
our  soldiers  several  had  musket-shot 
wounds,  inflicted  by  their  comrades* 
disorderly  fire.  The  Turks  asserted 
that  the  Mograbins  and  Schaigi^ 
sometimes  fired  Intentionaliy  at  the 
soldiers,  to  drive  them  from  their 
booty.  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see 
the  prisoners — especially  the  women 
and  children  —  brought  into  camp 
bound  upon  camels,  and  with  despair 
in  theur  countenances.     Before  they 
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were  sold  or  allotted,  they  were  token     of  the  lion,  bnt  they  had  eeen  tbe  ele* 

Dtti    the  lent    of  Topschi    Buchi,     phant,  and  fonned  a  circle  roaad  it. 
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appearance.  The  Bascha  had  already 
warned  bis  chase  -  loving    cavalry, 
under  penalty  of  a  thousand  blows, 'not 
to  quit  their  rauka  on  the  api)earance 
of  wild  beasUi,  for  in  that  broken 
ground  he  feared  disorder  in  the  army 
and  an  attack  from  the  enemy.    I 
and  my  brother  were  at  that  moment 
with  Melek  Mahmud  at  the  outward 
extremity  of  the  left  wing ;  suddenly 
a  tolerably  large  lioness  trotted  out  of 
a  thicket  beside  us,  not  a  hundred 
paces  off.    She  seemed  quite  fearless, 
tor  she  did  not  quicken  her  pace  at 
sight  of  the  army.    The  next  minute 
a  monstrous  liou  showed  himself  at 
the  same  spot,  roaring  frighttully,  and 
apparently  in  great  fury ;  his  motions 
were  still  slower  than  those  of  his 
female ;  now  and  then  he  stood  still 
to  look  at  us,  and  after  coming  to 
within  sixty  or  seventy  paces — we  all 
standing  with  our  guns  cocked,  ready 
to  receive  him — he  gave  us  a  parting 
scowl,  and  darted  away,  with  great 
bounds,  in  the  track  of  his  wife.    In 
a   moment  both    had   disappeared.** 
Soon    after    this    encounter,    which 
startled  and  delighted  Dr  Werne,  and 
made  his  brother*s  little  dromedary 
dance  with  alarm,  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  great  gtJtr^  (the  bed  of 
a  river,  filled  only  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son,)   known    as  £1  Gasch,   which 
intersects  the  countries  of  Taka  and 
Basa.     With  very  little  daring  and 
still  less  risk,  the  liaddendas,  who 
are  said  to  muster  eighty  thousand 
fighting  men,  might  have  annihilated 
the  Bascha's  army,  as  it  wound  its 
toilsome  way  for  nearly    a    league 
along  the  dry  water-course,  (whose 
high  banks  were  crowned  with  trees 
and  thick  bu:«hos,)  the  camels  stum- 
bling and  occasionally  breaking  their 
legs  in  the  deep  holers  left  by  the  feet 
of  the  elephants,  where  the  cavalry 
could  not    have    acted,    and   where 
every  javelin  must  have  told   u|>on 
the  disonlt'riy  groups  of  weary  in- 
fantry.   The  Arab?  either  feared  the 
firearms,    or  dreaded    lest  their  at- 
tack shonld   he  the  signal    for  the 
instant   slauizhter   of  their    Grand- 
Shech,  who  ro<le,  in  the  midst  of  the 
infantry,  u|>on  a  donkey,  which  had 
been  given  htm  out  of  considemtton 
for  bU  age,  whilst  the  three  other 
prisoners  were  cruelly  force<l  to  per- 
form the  whole  march  on  foot,  with 


heavy  chains  on  thehr  necks  and  feet, 
and  exposed  to  the  jibes  of  tho 
pitiless  soldiery.  On  quitting  the 
Gohr,  the  march  was  through  trees 
and  brushwood,  and  then  through  a 
sort  of  labyrinthine  swamp,  where 
horses  and  camels  stumblea  at  every 
step,  and  where  the  Arat>s  again  had 
a  glorious  opportunity,  which  they 
again  neglected,  of  giving  Achmet 
such  a  lesson  as  they  had  given  to  his 
predecessor  in  the  Baschalik.  The 
army  now  entered  the  country  of  the 
Hallengasy  and  a  six  days*  halt  suc- 
ceeded to  their  long  and  painful 
march. 

It  would  be  of  very  little  interest 
to  trace  the  militaiy  operations  of 
Achmet  Bascha,  which  were  alto* 
gether  of  the  most  contemptible 
description — consisting  in  the  ch(»$u<u^ 
or  razzias  idready  noticed,  sudden 
and  secret  expeditions  of  bodies  of 
armed  men  against  defenceless  trit>e8, 
whom  they  despoiled  of  their  cattle 
and  women.  From  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Kassela-el-Lus,  the  Bascha 
directed  many  of  these  marauding 
parties,  remaining  himself  safely  in  a 
large  hut,  which  Mr  Werne  had  had 
constructed  for  him,  and  usually 
cheating  the  men  and  officers,  who  had 
borne  the  fatigue  and  run  the  risk, 
out  of  their  promised  share  of  the 
booty.  Sometimes  the  unfortunate 
natives,  driven  to  the  wall  and  ren- 
dered dAperate  by  the  cruelties  of 
their  oppressors,  found  courage  for  a 
stout  resistance. 

*^  An  expedition  took  place  to  the 
mountains  of  lUsa,  and  the  troops 
brought  back  a  large  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes.  The  men 
were  almost  all  wounded,  and  showed 
great  fortitude  under  the  painful 
operation  of  extracting  the  balls. 
Even  the  Turks  confessed  that  these 
mountaineers  had  made  a  gallant 
defence  with  lances  and  stones.  Of 
our  soltlicrs  several  had  musket -shot 
wouniLii,  inflicted  by  their  comrades* 
disorderly  fire.  The  Turks  asserted 
that  the  Mofrrabins  and  Schalgi^ 
s<.»metimes  fired  intentionally  at  the 
soldiers,  to  drive  them  firom  their 
l)ooty.  It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see 
the  prisoners — especially  the  women 
and  children  —  brought  into  camp 
bound  u|>on  camels,  and  with  despair 
in  their  countenances.     Before  they 
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them  the  same  yonth  who  had  escort- 
ed the  Weraes  safely  back  to  camp 
when  they  were  in  peril  of  their 
lives  in  the  Haddenda  conntrj)  came 
to  visit  their  nnfortanate  relative,  who 
was  still  a  prisoner,  cmelly  treated, 
lying  npon  the  damp  earth,  chained  to 
two  posts,  and  awaiting  with  fortitude 
the  cmel  death  by  impalement  with 
which  the  Bascha  threatened  him. 
Achmet  received  the  young  men  very 
coldly,  and  towards  evening  they  set 
out,  greatly  depressed  by  their  nucleus 
sad  condition,  upon  their  return  home- 
wards. Early  next  morning  the 
Wemes,  when  out  shooting,  found 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  three  friends. 
They  had  been  set  npon  and  slain 
after  a  gallant  defence,  as  was  testi- 
fied by  their  bloody  lances,  and  by 
other  signs  of  a  severe  struggle.  The 
birds  of  prey  had  already  picked  out 
their  eyes,  and  their  corpses  presented 
a  frightful  spectacle.  The  Wemes, 
convinced  that  this  assassination  had 
taken  place  by  the  Basclia*s  order, 
loaded  the  bodies  on  a  camel,  took 
them  to  Achmet,  and  preferred  an 
accusation  against  the  Hallengas  for 
this  shaincfnl  breach  of  hospitality. 
The  Bascha*s  indiflTerence  confirmed 
their  suspicions.  Ho  testified  no  in- 
dignation, bnt  there  was  great  excite- 
ment amongst  his  ofllcers ;  and  when 
they  left  the  Divan,  Mr  Weme  vio- 
lently reproached  Mohammed  Ehle, 
whom  he  was  well  assured  was  the 
murderer,  and  who  endured  his  anser 
in  silence.  **The  Albanian  Abdin 
Bey  was  so  enraged  that  he  was  only 
withheld  by  the  united  persuasions  of 
the  other  officers  from  mounting  his 
horse  and  charging  Mohammed  Ehle 
with  his  wild  Albanians,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  would  inevitably 
have  been  a  general  mutiny  against 
the  Bascha,  for  the  soldiers  had  long 
been  murmuring  at  their  bad  food  and 
ill  treatment.**  The  last  hundred 
pages  of  Mr  Werne's  very  closely 
printed  and  compendious  volume 
abonnd  in  instances  of  the  Bascha*s 
treachery  and  cruelty,  and  of  the  re- 
taliation exercised  by  the  Arabs.  On 
one  occasion  a  party  of  fifty  Turkish 
cavalry  were  murdered  by  the  Had- 
dendas,  who  had  invited  them  to  a 
fea4t.  The  town  of  Gos-IUjeb  was 
burned,  twenty  of  the  merchants  thorc 
resident  were  killed,  and  the  corn, 


stored  there  for  the  use  of  the  army 
on  its  homeward  march,  was  plun- 
dered. The  Bascha  had  a  long- cher- 
ished plan  of  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water  from  the  country  of  the  Had- 
dendas.  This  was  to  be  done  by 
damming  up  the  Gohr-el-Gasch,  and 
diverting  the  abundant  stream  which, 
in  the  rainy  season,  rushed  along  its 
deep  gully,  overflowing  the  tall 
banks  and  fertilising  fields  and  forests. 
As  the  Bascha*s  engineer  and  con- 
fidential adviser,  Mr  Weme  was 
compelled  to  direct  this  work.  By  the 
labour  of  thousands  of  men,  extensive 
embankments  were  made,  and  the 
Haddendas  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
water,  which  had  come  down  from 
the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  al- 
ready stood  eight  feet  deep  in  the 
Gohr.  Mr  Weme  repented  his  share 
in  the  cmel  work,  and  purposely 
abstained  from  pressing  the  formation 
of  a  canal  which  was  to  carry  off  the 
superfiuous  water  to  the  Atbara,  there 
about  three  leagues  distant  from  tho 
Gohr.  And  one  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  a  great  uproar  in  the 
camp,  and  by  the  shouts  of  the  Bas- 
cha, who  was  on  horseback  before  his 
hut,  and  he  found  that  a  party  of  Had- 
dendas had  thrashed  a  picket  and 
made  an  opening  in  the  dykes,  which 
was  the  deathblow  to  Achmet*s  mag- 
nificent project  of  extracting  an  exor- 
bitant tribute  from  Mohammed  Dln*s 
tribe  as  the  price  of  the  supply  of 
water  essential  to  their  very  exist- 
ence. The  sole  results  of  the  cruel 
attempt  were  a  fever  to  the  Bascha, 
who  had  got  wet,  and  the  sickness  of 
half  the  army,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  work  like  galley-slaves  under 
a  burning  sun  and  npon  bad  rations. 

The  vicinity  of  Kassela  is  rich  in 
curious  birds  and  beasts.  The  moun- 
tain itself  swarms  with  apes,  and  Mr 
Werae  frequently  saw  groups  of  two 
or  three  hundred  of  them  seated  upon 
the  cliffs.  They  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  dog,  with  dark  brown  hair 
and  hideous  countenances.  Awful 
was  the  screaming  and  howling  they 
set  up  of  a  night,  when  they  received 
the  unwelcome  visit  of  some  hungry 
leopard  or  prowling  panther.  Once 
the  Weraes  went  out  with  their  guns 
for  aday*s  sport  amongst  the  monkeys, 
but  wore  soon  glad  to  beat  a  retreat 
under  a  tremendous  shower  of  stones. 
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strange  stories,  and  some  of  those 
related  by  Mr  Werne  are  tolerably 
astounding;  bat  these  are  derived 
from  his  Turkish,  Egyptian,  or  Ara- 
bian acquaintances,  and  there  is  no 
appearance  of  exaggeration  or  roman- 
cug  in  anything  which  he  narrates  as 
having  occurred  to  or  been  witnessed 
by  himself.  A  wild  tradition  was 
told  him  of  a  country  called  Bellad- 
el-Kelb,  which  signifies  the  Country 
of  Dogs,  where  the  women  were  in  all 
respects  human,  but  where  the  men 
haa  faces  like  dogs,  claws  on  their  feet, 
and  tails  like  monkeys.  They  could 
not  speak,  but  carried  on  conversation 
by  wagging  their  tails.  This  ludi- 
crous account  appeared  explicable  by 
the  fact,  that  the  men  of  Bellad-ef- 
Kelb  are  great  robbers,  living  by 
plunder,  and,  like  fierce  and  hungry 
do^,  never  relinquishing  their  prey. 

The  Flallengas,  amongst  whom  the 
expedition  now  found  itself,  were  far 
more  frank  and  friendly,  and  much 
less  wild,  than  the  Iladdendas  and 
some  otiier  tribes,  and  they  might 
probably  have  been  converted  into 
useful  allies  by  a  less  cruel  and  capri- 
cious invader  than  the  Bascha.  But 
conciliation  was  no  part  of  his  scheme ; 
if  he  one  day  caressed  a  tribe  or  a 
chief,  it  wa<(  only  to  betray  them  the 
next.  Mr  Werne  was  on  good  terms 
with  some  of  the  Hallonga  sheiks,  and 
went  to  visit  the  village  of  Ilauathi, 
about  three  miles  from  camp,  to  see 
the  birds  of  paradise  which  abounded 
there.  On  his  road  he  saw  from  afar 
a  great  tree  covered  with  those  beau- 
tiful birds,  and  which  glistened  in  the 
Bunshine  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Some  days  later  he  and 
his  brother  went  to 'drink  mmMa,  a 
slightly  intoxicating  liquor,  with  one 
of  the  Faki.<  or  priests  of  the  country. 
The  two  Germans  got  very  jovial, 
drinking  to  each  other,  stndent- 
fiuhion :  and  the  faki,  attempting  to 
keep  pace  with  thorn,  got  crying- 
drunk,  and  di.<}closo<l  a  well- matured 
plan  for  blowing  up  their  powder- 
magazine.  The  ammunition  had  been 
stored  in  the  village  of  Kadmin,  which 
was  a  holy  village,  entirely  inhabited 
by  fakis.  The  Bascha  had  made  sure 
that  none  of  the  natives  would  risk 
blowing  up  these  holy  men,  even  for 
the  sake  of  destroying  his  ammuni- 
tion, and  he  was  unwilling  to  keep  so 


large  a  quantity  of  powder  amidat 
his  numerous  camp-fires  and  reck- 
less soldiery.  But  the  fakis  had 
made  their  arrangements.  On  a  cer- 
tain night  they  were  to  depart,  carry- 
ing away  all  their  property  into  the 
great  caverns  of  Mount  Kassela,  and 
fire  was  to  be  applied  to  the  house 
that  held  the  powder.  Had  the  plot 
succeeded,  the  whole  army  was  lost, 
isolated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
unfriendly  tribes,  embittered  by  its 
excesses,  and  by  the  aggressions  and 
treachery  of  its  chief,  and  who,  stimu- 
lated by  their  priests,  would  in  all 
probability  have  exterminated  it  to 
the  last  man,  when  it  no  longer  had 
cartridges  for  its  defence.  The  (&unken 
faki*s  indiscretion  saved  Achmet  and 
his  troops ;  the  village  was  forthwith 
surrounded,  and  the  next  day  the 
ammunition  was  transferred  to  camp. 
Not  to  rouse  the  whole  population 
against  him,  the  Bascha  abstained  for 
the  moment  from  punishing  the  con- 
spirators, but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
let  them  escape  altogether ;  and  some 
time  afterwards,  Mr  Werne,  who  had 
returned  to  Chartum,  received  a  letter 
from  his  brother,  informing  him  that 
nine  fakis  had  been  hung  on  palm- 
trees  just  outside  the  camp,  and  that 
the  magnanimous  Achmet  proposed 
treating  forty  more  in  the  same 
way. 

A  mighty  liar  was  EflTondina  Ach- 
met Bascha,  as  ever  ensnared  a  foe 
or  broke  faith  with  a  friend.  Greedy 
and  cmel  was  he  also,  as  only  a 
Turkish  despot  can  be.  One  of  his 
most  active  and  nnscmpuluus  agents 
was  a  bloodsucker  named  Hassan 
EflTendi,  whom  he  sent  to  the  country 
of  the  Beni-Amers  to  collect  three 
thousand  five  hundred  cows  and  thir- 
teen hundred  camels,  the  complement 
of  their  tribute.  Although  this  tribe 
had  upon  the  whole  behaved  very 
peaceably,  Hassan *s  first  act  was  to 
shoot  down  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
them  like  wild  beasts.  Then  he  seized 
a  large  number  of  camels  belonging  to 
the  Haddendas,  although  the  tribe 
was  at  that  very  time  in  friemlly  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Bascha.  The  Had- 
dendas revenged  themselves  by  burn- 
ing Gos-Rajeb.  In  proof  of  their 
vidour,  Ha.s.<an*s  men  cut  off  the  ears 
of  the  murdered  I^ni-Amers,  and  took 
them  to  Achmet,  who  gave   them 
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money  for  the  trophies.  ^^  They  had 
forced  a  slave  to  cat  off  the  ears ; 
yonder  now  lies  the  man — raving 
mad,  and  boand  with  cords.  Camel- 
thieves,  too— no  matter  to  what  tribe 
they  belong— if  caught  in  flagranti, 
lose  their  ears^  for  which  the  Bascha 
gives  a  reward.  That  many  a  man 
who  never  dreamed  of  committing  a 
theft  loses  his  ears  in  this  way,  is 
easy  to  understand,  for  the  operation 
IS  performed  on  the  spot."  Dawson 
Borrer,  in  his  Campaign  in  the  Ka^ 
byUe,  mentions  a  very  similar  practice 
as  prevailing  in  Marshal  Bngeand^s 
camp,  where  ten  francs  was  the  fixed 
price  for  the  head  of  a  horse-stealer, 
It  being  left  to  the  soldiers  who  severed 
the  heads  and  received  the  money  to 
discriminate  between  horse- stealers 
and  honest  men.  Whether  Bogeaod 
took  a  hint  from  the  Bascha,  or*  the 
Bascha  was  an  admiring  imitator  of 
Bageand,  remains  a  matter  of  donbt. 
^*  J^ides  many  handsome  women  and 
children,  Hassan  Effendi  bronght  in 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  cows,  and 
seven  thousand  sheep.**  He  might 
have -been  a  French  prince  returning 
from  a  razzia.  **  For  himself  he  kept 
eightv  camels,  which  he  said  he  had 
hmighty  A  droll  dog,  this  Hassan 
Effendi,  but  withal  rather  covetous — 
given  to  sell  his  soldier's  rations,  and 
to  starve  his  servants,  a  single  piastre 
— about  twopence  halfpenny — being 
his  whole  daily  outlay  for  meat  for 
his  entire  household,  who  lived  for 
the  most  part  upon  durra  and  water. 
If  his  servants  asked  for  wages,  they 
received  the  bastinado.  *^  The  Bascha 
bad  given  the  poor  camel-drivers 
sixteen  cows.  The  vampire  (Hassan) 
took  upon  himself  to  appropriate  thir- 
teen of  them.**  Mr  Weme  reported 
this  robbery  to  the  Bascha,  but  Ach- 
met  merely  replied  "  malliick^^  —  sig- 
nifyiug,  **  it  matters  not.'*  When 
iDferior  officers  received  horses  as 
their  share  of  booty,  Hassan  bought 
them  of  them,  but  always  forgot  to 
pay,  and  the  poor  subalterns  feared 
to  complain  to  the  Bascha,  who  fa- 
voured the  rogue,  and  recommended 
him  to  the  authorities  at  Cairo  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  Bey,  be- 
cause, as  he  told  Mr  Weme  with  an 
ironical  smile,  Hassan  was  getting 
very  old  and  infirm,  and  when  he 
died  the  Divan  would  bring  charges 


against  him,  and  inherit  his  wealth. 
Thus  are  things  managed  in  Egypt. 
No  wonder  that,  where  snch  injustice 
and  rascality  prevail,  many  are  fomid 
to  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  a  change 
of  rulers.  **  News  from  Souakim  (on 
the  Red  Sea)  of  the  probable  landing 
of  the  English,  excite  great  interest 
in  camp ;  m>m  all  sides  they  come  to 
ask  questions  of  us,  thinking  tiiat  we, 
as  Franks,  mast  know  the  mtentions 
of  the  invaders.  Upon  the  whole, 
they  would  not  be  displeased  at  sodi 
a  change  of  government,  particnUuiy 
when  we  tell  them  of  the  good  pay 
and  treatment  customary  amongst  the 
English ;  and  that  with  them  no  offi- 
cer has  to  endure  indignities  from  bis 
superiors  in  rank.** 

"  I  have  now,"  says  Mr  Weme, 
(page  256,)  '^  been  more  than  half 
a  year  away  from  Chartum,  contbiu- 
ally  in  the  field,  and  not  once  have  I 
enjoyed  the  great  comfort  of  reposing, 
undressed,  between  dean  white  sheets, 
but  have  invariably  slept  in  my  clothes, 
on  the  ground,  or  on  the  short  bat 
practical  angar^b.  All  clean  linen 
disappears,  for  the  constant  perspira- 
tion and  chalky  dust  bums  every- 
thing ;  and  the  servants  do  not  un- 
derstand washing,  inasmuch  as,  con- 
trasted with  their  black  hides,  evenr* 
thing  appears  white  to  them,  and  for 
the  last  three  months  no  soap  has 
been  obtainable.  And  in  the  midst 
of  this  dirty  existence,  which  drafis 
itself  along  like  a  slow  fever,  snd- 
denly  *  Julia  !  *  is  the  word,  and  one 
hangs  for  four  or  five  days,  eighty  or 
a  hundred  leagues,  upon  the  camel's 
back,  every  bone  bruised  by  the  rough 
motion, — the  broiling  sun,  thurst,  han- 
ger, and  cold,  for  constant  compa- 
nions. Man  can  endure  mnch :  I  have 
gone  through  far  more  than  I  ever 
thought  I  could, — vomiting  and  in  af 
raging  fever  on  the  back  of  a  drome- 
dary, under  a  midday  sun,  more  dead 
than  alive,  held  upon  my  saddle  by 
others,  and  yet  I  recovered.  To  have 
remained  behind  would  have  been  to 
encounter  certain  death  from  the  ene- 
my, or  from  wild  beasts.  We  have 
seen  what  a  man  can  bear,  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity ;  in  my  present 
uniform  and  monotonous  life  I  com- 
pare myself  to  the  camels  tied  before 
my  tent,  which  sometimes  stand  up, 
sometimes  slowly  stretch  themselves 
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m  tt«  gmndt  eanletfl  irbether  crows 
or  rvmoB  waft  OTer  thdr  backs,  oon- 
itmify  moTiag  their  jawst  looking  np 
at  tlie  snn,  and  then,  by  way  of  a 
change,  taking  a  moathfnl  of  grass, 
tot  ^ving  no  signs  of  joy  or  curio- 

From  this  state  of  langnld  indifie- 
renoe  Mr  Weme  was  suddenly  and 
pleasnrably  roused  by  intelligence 
^at  a  second  expedition  was  fitting 
oat  for  the  White  Nile.  He  and  his 
brother  immediately  petitioned  the 
Bascha  for  leaTC  to  accompany  it. 
The  desired  permission  was  granted 
to  him,  bnt  refused  to  his  brother. 
There  was  too  mnch  sickness  la  the 
camp,  the  Bascha  said ;  he  coald  not 
spare  his  doctor,  and  lacked  coafi- 
4encein  the  Italian,  Bellotti.  The 
fondly-attached  brothers  were  thus 

g laced  in  a  painM  dilemma :  they 
ad  hoped  to  parsae  their  waaderings 
hand  in  hand,  aad  to  pass  their 
lives  together,  aad  loth  iadeed  were 
they  to  saader  in  those  sickly  aod 
periloas  regioas.  At  last  they  made 
4ip  their  minds  to  the  parting.  It  has 
beea  idready  recorded  in  Mr  Werners 
former  work,  how,  within  ten  days 
of  their  next  meeting,  his  beloved 
brother^s  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 

In  various  respects,  Mr  Wemc*s 
Fefdzug  is  one  of  the  most  carious 
books  of  travel  and  adveuture  that, 
^or  a  very  bug  time,  has  appeared. 
•It  has  three  poiuts  of  particular  at- 
tractioa  aad  origiuality.  la  the  first 
'place,  the  author  wanders  ia  a  regioa 
previously  uuexplored  by  Christiau 
'and  edncated  travellers,  and  amoagst 
^tribes  whose  bare  aames  have  reached 
the  ears  of  but  few  Europoaas.  Se- 
coadly,  he  campalgas  as  officer  ia 
isuch  ao  army  as  we  cau  hardly  realise 


in  these  days  of  high  civilisation  and 
strict  military  discipline,— 90  wild, 
motley,  and  grotesque  are  its  customs, 
composition,  and  equipment,  —  an 
army  whose  savage  warriors,  strange 
practices,  and  barbarous  cruelties, 
make  us  fancy  ourselves  in  presence 
of  some  fierce  Moslem  horde  of  the 
middle  ages,  marching  to  the  assault 
of  Italy  or  Hungary.  Thirdly,  dur- 
ing his  long  sojonm  in  camp  he 
hiul  opportunities  such  as  fewordi- 
nary  travellers  enjoy,  and  of  which 
he  diligently  profited,  to  study  and 
note  down  the  characteristics  and 
social  habits  of  many  of  the  races  of 
men  that  make  up  the  heterogeneous 
population  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Some  of  the  physiological  and  medi- 
cal details  with  which  he  favours  us, 
would  certainly  have  been  more  in 
their  place  in  his  brother*s  professional 
journal,  than  in  a  book  intended  for 
the  public  at  large;  and  passages 
are  not  wanting  at  which  the  squeam- 
ish will  bo  apt  to  lay  down  the  vo- 
lume in  disgust.  For  such  persons 
Mr  Weme  does  not  write;  and  his 
occasional  indelicacy  and  too  crude 
details  are  compensated,  to  our  think- 
ing, by  his  manly  honest  tone,  and  by 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  useful 
and  curious  information  he  has  ma- 
naged to  pack  into  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages.  As  a  whole,  the  Ex- 
pedition  to  the  White  Nile^  which  con- 
tains a  vast  deal  of  dry  meteorologi- 
cal and  geographical  detail,  is  decid- 
edly far  less  attractive  than  the  pre- 
sent book,  which  is  as  amusing  as 
any  romance.  We  have  read  it  with 
absorbing  interest,  well  pleased  with 
the  hint  its  author  throws  out  at  its 
dose,  that  the  records  of  his  African 
wanderhigs  are  not  yet  all  exhausted. 
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BY   PI8I8TAATUS   CAXTOX. 


BOOK   Til. — INITIAL  CHAPTER. 


^'What  18  conrage?"  said  my  uncle 
Roland,  rousing  himself  from  a  reverie 
into  wbich  he  had  fallen  after  the 
Sixth  Book  in  this  history  had  been 
read  to  our  family  circle. 

^^What  is  courage?"  he  repeated 
more  earnestly.  *^  Is  it  insensibility 
to  fear?  That  may  be  the  mere 
accident  of  constitution ;  and,  if  so, 
there  is  no  more  merit  in  being  coura- 
geous than  in  being  this  table." 

^*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  yon  speak 
thus,"  observed  Mr  Caxton,  *^for  I 
should  not  like  to  consider  myself  a 
coward;  yet  I  am  very  sensible  to 
fear  in  aJl  dangers,  bodily  and  moral." 

"  La,  Austin,  how  can  you  say  so?  " 
cried  my  mother,  firing  up ;  **  was  it 
not  onlv  last  week  that  you  faced  the 

great  bull  that  was  rushing  after 
lanche  and  the  children?  " 

Blanche  at  that  recollection  stole  to 
my  father's  chair,  and,  hanging  over 
his  shoulder,  kissed  his  forehead. 

Mr  Caxton,  (sublimely  unmoved 
by  these  flatteries.^—"  I  don't  deny 
that  I  faced  the  bull,  but  I  assert  that 
I  was  horribly  frightened." 

Roland. — "The  sense  of  honour 
which  conquers  fear  is  the  true  courage 
of  chivalry :  you  could-not  run  away 
when  others  were  looking  on— no 
gentleman  could." 

Mr  Caxton. —  "  Fiddledee  I  It 
was  not  on  my  gentility  that  I  stood, 
Captain.  I  should  have  run  fast 
enough,  if  it  had  done  any  good.  I 
stood  upon  my  understanding.  As 
the  bull  could  run  faster  than  I  could, 
the  only  chance  of  escape  was  to  make 
the  brute  as  frightened  as  myself." 

Blanche.  — "  Ah,  you  did  not 
think  of  that ;  your  only  thought  was 
to  save  me  and  the  children." 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "  Possibly,  my 
dear — very  possibly  I  might  hare 
been  afraid  for  you  too ; — but  I  was 
very  much  afraid  for  myself.  How- 
ever, luckily  I  had  the  umbrella,  and 
I  sprang  it  up  and  spread  it  forth  in 
the  animal's  stupid  eyes,  hurling  at 
him  simultaneously  the  biggest  hues 


I  could  think  of  in  the  First  Chorus  of 
the  ^  Seven  against  Thebes.'   I  began 

with  EleDEMNAS  rEDI0PL0KTUl*05  ; 

and  when  I  came  to  the  grand  howl  of 
'Ia>,  itt>,  (a>,  Ztt> — the  beast  stood  appal- 
led as  at  the  roar  of  a  lion.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  amazed  snort  at  the 
Greek.  Then  be  kicked  up  his  hind 
logs,  and  went  bolt  through  the  gap  in 
the  hedge.  Thus,  armed  with  iEschy lus 
and  the  umbrella,  I  remained  master 
of  the  field ;  but  (continued  Mr  Cax- 
ton, ingenuously,)  I  should  not  like 
to  go  through  that  half  minute  again." 

^*No  man  would,"  said  the  Captain 
kindly.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
face  a  bull  myself,  even  with  a  bigger 
umbrella  than  yours,  and  even 
though  I  had  JEschylns,  and  Homer 
to  boot,  at  my  fingei*s'  ends." 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "You  would  not 
have  minded  if  it  had  been  a  French- 
man with  a  sword  in  his  hand?" 

Captain. — "  Of  course  not.  Qitb^ 
liked  it  than  otherwise,"  he  added 
grimly. 

Mr  Caxton.  —  "  Yet  many  a 
Spanish  matador,  who  doesn't  care  a 
button  for  a  bull,  would  take  to  his 
heels  at  the  first  lunge  en  carte  from 
a  Frenchman.  Therefore,  in  faot,  if 
courage  be  a  matter  of  constitution,  it 
is  also  a  matter  of  custom.  We  face 
calmly  the  dangers  we  are  habituated 
to,  and  recoil  from  those  of  which  we 
have  no  familiar  experience.  I  doubt 
if  Marshal  Turenne  himself  would 
Iiave  been  quite  at  his  ease  on  the 
tight-rope;  and  a  rope-dancer,  who 
seems  disposed  to  scale  the  heavens 
with  Titanic  temerity,  might  possibly 
object  to  charge  on  a  cannon." 

Captain  Roland.— "  Still,  either 
this  is  not  the  courage  I  mean,  or 
there  is  anoUier  kind  of  it.  I  mean 
by  courage  that  which  is  the  especial 
force  and  dignity  of^  the  human  cha- 
racter, without  which  there  is  no 
reliance  on  principle,  no  constancy  in 
virtue  —  a  something,"  continued  my 
uncle  gallantly,  and  with  a  half  bow 
towards  my  mol\ie;c^  ^^  -^XjXOol  iwk 
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sex  shares  with  oar  own.  When  the 
lOYer,  for  instance,  clasps  the  hand 
of  his  betrothed^  and  says,  ^  Wilt  thou 
be  tme  to  me,  in  spite  of  absence  and 
time,  in  spite  of  hazard  and  fortune, 
thouffh  mj  foes  malign  mc,  though  thy 
friends  may  dissaade  thee,  and  oar  lot 
in  life  may  be  rough  and  rude?'  and 
when  the  betrothed  anawerBf  *  I  will 
be  true/  does  not  the  lover  trust  to 
her  counjie  as  well  as  her  love  ?" 

**  Admirably  put,  Roland,''  said  my 
fiUher.  **  Bat  af»ropos  of  what  do 
yon  puzzle  us  with  these  queries  on 
courage?" 

Captain  Roland,  (with  a  alight 
Unsh.) — '^I  was  led  to  the  inquiry 
(though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  frivolous 
to  take  so  much  thought  of  what,  no 
doubt,  costs  Pisistratus  so  little)  by 
the  last  chapters  in  my  nephew's 
story.  I  see  this  poor  boy,  Leonard, 
alone  with  his  fallen  hopes,  (though 
very  irrational  they  were,)  and  his 
sense  of  shame.  And  I  read  his  heart, 
I  dare  say,  better  than  Pisistratus 
does,  for  I  could  feel  like  that  boy  if 
I  had  been  in  the  same  position ;  and, 
conjecturing  what  he  and  thousands 
like  him  must  go  through,  I  asked 
myself,  *  What  can  save  him  and 
them? '  I  answered,  as  a  soldier  would 
answer,  *  Courage  I'  Very  well.  But 
pray,  Austin,  what  is  courage?" 

Mr  Caxtox,  (prudently  backing 
out  of  a  reply.)—**  Papal  Brother, 
since  you  have  just  complimented  the 
ladies  on  that  quality,  you  had  better 
address  your  question  to  them." 

Blanche  here  leant  both  hands  on 
my  father's  chair,  and  said,  looking 
down  at  first  bashfully,  but  after- 
wards warming  with  the  subject, 
''  Do  you  not  think,  sir,  that  little 
Helen  has  already  suggested,  if  not 
what  is  courage,  what  at  least  is  the 
real  essence  of  all  courage  that  en- 
dures and  conquers,  that  ennobles, 
and  hallows,  and  redeems?  Is  it  not 
Patience,  father?— and  that  is  why 
we  women  have  a  courage  of  our  own. 
Patience  does  not  affect  to  be  supe- 


rior to  fear,  but  at  least  it  never 
admits  despair." 

Pisistratus.  —  "  Kiss  me,  my 
Blanche,  for  you  have  come  near  to 
the  truth  which  perplexed  the  soldier 
and  puzzled  the  sage." 

Mk  Caxton,  (tartly.)  —  "If  you 
mean  me  by  the  sage,  I  was  not 
pusaled  at  all.  Heaven  knows  you 
do  right  to  inculcate  patience—it  is  a 
virtue  very  much  required  ia  your 
readers.  Nevertheless,"  added  my 
father,  softening  with  the  enjoyment 
of  his  joke — "nevertheless  Blanche 
and  Helen  are  quite  right.  Patience 
is  the  courage  of  the  conqueror ;  it  is 
the  virtue,  par  eareeftiice,  of  Man 
against  Destiny— of  the  One  against 
the  World,  and  of  the  Soul  against 
Matter.  Therefore  this  is  the  conra^ 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  its  importance,  in 
a  social  view — its  importance  to  races 
and  institutions  —  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  inculcated.  What  is  it  that 
distinguishes  the  Anglo-Saxon  from 
all  other  branches  of  the  hnman 
family,  peoples  deserts  with  his  child- 
ren, and  consigns  to  them  the  heritage 
of  rising  worlds?  What  but  his 
fiiculty  to  brave,  to  suffer,  to  endure 
— 4he  patience  that  resists  firmly,  and 
innovates  slowly.  Compare  him  with 
the  Frenchman.  The  Frenchman  has 
plenty  of  valour— that  there  is  no 
denying ;  but  as  for  fortitude,  he  has 
not  enough  to  cover  the  point  of  a 
pUi.  He  is  ready  to  rush  out  of  the 
worid  if  he  U  bit  by  a  flea." 

Captain  Roland. —  **  There  was 
a  case  in  the  papers  the  other  day, 
Austin,  of  a  Frenchman  who  actuaUy 
did  destroy  himself  because  he  was  so 
teased  by  the  little  creatures  you 
speak  of.  He  left  a  paper  on  his 
table,  saying  that  *  life  was  not  worth 
having  at  the  price  of  such  tor- 
ments,'"♦ 

Mr  Caxtoh,  (solemnly.) —  "Sir, 
their  whole  political  history,  since  the 
mat  meetinig  of  the  Tiers  £ut,  has 
been  the  history  of  men  who  would 
rather  go  to  the  devil  than  be  bit  by  a 


*  Fact  lo  a  work  by  M.  Gibsrt,  %  celebrated  French  phjsiciaa,  on  diieases  of 
the  skin,  he  fitates  that  that  minute  troablesome  kind  of  rmsh,  known  by  the  name 
of  ^trur'ujo,  thoagh  not  dangeroos  in  itself,  has  often  driven  the  indiridual  afllicted 
by  It  to— suicide.  I  believe  that  our  more  varying  climate,  and  our  more  heating 
drinke  and  aliments,  render  thi«  f»kin  complaint  more  common  in  England  than  in 
France,  yet  I  doubt  if  any  English  pbysiciaa  oonld  state  that  it  had  ever  drivtB  one 
of  hit  Ik^uA  pataeati  to  tokide. 
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flea.  It  is  the  record  of  human  im- 
patience, that  seeks  to  force  time,  and 
expects  to  grow  forests  from  the 
spawn  of  a  mushroom.  Wherefore, 
nmning  through  all  extremes  of  con- 
stitutional experiment,  when  thej  are 
nearest  to  democracy  they  are  next 
door  to  a  despot ;  and  all  they  have 
really  done  is  to  destroy  whatever 
constitutes  the  foundation  of  every 
tolerable  government.  A  constitu- 
tional monarchy  cannot  exist  without 
aristocracy,  nor  a  hetdthful  republic 
endare  with  corruption  of  manners. 
The  cry  of  Equality  is  incompatible 
with  Civilisation,  which,  of  necessity, 
contrasts  poverty  with  wealth — and, 
in  short,  whether  it  be  an  emperor  or 


a  mob  that  is  to  rule,  Force  is  the 
sole  hope  of  order,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  but  an  army. 

*^  Impress,  O  Fisistratus!  impress 
the  value  of  patience  as  regards  maa 
and  men.  You  touch  there  on  the 
kernel  of  the  social  system — the  secret 
that  fortifies  the  individual  and  dis- 
ciplines the  million.  I  care  not,  for 
my  part,  if  you  are  tedious  so  long  as 
you  are  earnest.  Be  minute  and 
detailed.  Let  the  real  human  life,  in 
its  war  with  Circnmstance,  stand  out. 
Never  mind  if  one  can  read  you  but 
slowly — better  chance  of  being  less 
quickly  forgotten.  Patience,  patience! 
By  the  soul  of  Epictetus,  your  readers 
shall  set  you  an  example !" 


CHAPTER  II. 


Leonard  had  written  twice  to  Mrs 
Fairfield,  twice  to  Riccabocca,  and 
once  to  Mr  Dale ;  and  the  poor  proud 
boy  could  not  bear  to  betray  his  humi- 
liation. He  wrote  as  with  cheerful 
spirits — as  if  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  prospects.  He  said  that  he  was 
well  employed,  in  the  midst  of  books, 
and  that  he  had  found  kind  friends. 
Then  he  turned  from  himself  to  write 
about  those  whom  he  addressed,  and 
the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  quiet 
world  wherein  they  lived.  He  did 
not  give  his  own  address,  nor  that  of 
Mr  Prickett.  He  dated  his  letters 
from  a  small  cofieehouse  near  the 
bookseller,  to  which  he  occasionally 
went  for  his  simple  meals.  He  had  a 
motive  in  this.  He  did  not  desire  to 
be  found  out.  Mr  Dale  replied  for 
himself  and  for  Mrs  Fairfield,  to  th^ 
epistles  addressed  to  these  two.  Ric- 
cabocca wrote  also.  Nothing  could 
be  more  kind  than  the  replies  of  both. 
They  came  to  Leonard  in  a  very  dark 
period  in  his  life,  and  they  strength- 
ened him  in  the  noiseless  battle  with 
despair. 

If  there  be  a  good  in  the  world  that 
we  do  without  knowing  it,  without 
conjecturing  the  effect  It  may  have 
upon  a  human  soul,  it  is  when  we  show 
kindness  to  the  young  in  the  first 
barren  footpath  up  the  mountain  of  life. 


Leonard's  face  resumed  its  serenity 
in  his  intercourse  with  his  employer  f 
but  he  did  not  recover  his  boyish 
ingenuous  frankness.  The  under-cur- 
rents  flowed  again  pure  from  the  turbid 
soil  and  the  splintered  fragments 
uptom  from  the  deep;  but  they  were 
still  too  strong  and  too  rapid  to  allow 
transparency  to  the  surface.  And  now 
he  stood  in  the  sublime  world  of  books^ 
still  and  earnest  as  a  seer  who  invokes 
the  dead.  And  thus,  face  to  face  with 
knowledge,  hourly  he  discovered  how 
little  he  knew.  Mr  Prickett  lent  him 
such  works  as  he  selected  and  asked 
to  take  home  with  him.  He  spent 
whole  nights  in  reading;  and  no  longer 
desultorily.  He  read  no  more  poetry^ 
no  more  Lives  of  Poets.  He  read  what 
poets  mnst  read  if  they  desire  to  be 
great  —  Sapere  prmcipium  et  fans — 
strict  reasonings  on  the  human  mind ; 
the  relations  between  motive  and  con- 
duct, thought  and  action ;  the  grave 
and  solemn  truths  of  the  past  world ; 
antiquities,  history,  philosophy.  He 
was  taken  out  of  himself.  He  was 
carried  along  the  ocean  of  the  universe. 
In  that  ocean,  O  seeker,  study  the  law 
of  the  tides ;  and  seeing  Chance  no- 
where— ^Thought  presiding  over  all — 
Fate,  that  dread  phantom,  shall  vanish 
from  creation,  and  Providence  alone 
be  visible  in  heaven  and  on  earth  1 


CHAPTER     III. 


There  was  to    be  a  considerable    journey  from  London.     Mr  Prickett 
book- sale  at  a  country  house  one  day*s    meant  to  have  attended  it  on  his  own 
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behalf,  and  that  of  several  geatlemen 
who  had  given  him  commissions  for 
purchase ;  but,  on  the  morning  fixed 
for  his  departure,  he  was  seized  with 
a  severe  return  of  his  old  foe  the 
rheumatism.  He  requested  Leonard 
to  attend  instead  of  himself.  Leonard 
went,  and  was  absent  for  the  three 
days  during  which  the  sale  lasted. 
He  returned  lato  in  the  eveuing,  and 
went  at  once  to  Mr  Prickett*s  house. 
The  shop  was  closed;  he  kuockod  at 
the  private  entrance ;  a  strange  person 
opened  the  door  to  him,  and,  in  reply 
to  his  question  if  Mr  Frlckett  was  at 
home,  said  with  a  long  and  funereal 
face  —  **  Young  man,  Mr  Prickott 
senior  is  gone  to  his  long  home,  but 
Mr  Richard  Prickett  will  see  you." 

At  this  moment  a  very  grave -looking 
man,  with  lank  hair,  looked  forth 
from  the  side-door  communicating 
between  the  shop  and  the  passage, 
and  then  stepped  forward — *'  Come 
in,  sir ;  you  are  my  late  uncle's  assis- 
tant, Mr  Fairfield,  I  suppose  ?^' 

'*  Your  late  uncle  I  Heavens,  sir,  do 
I  understand  aright — can  Mr  Prickett 
be  dead  since  I  left  London  ?  " 

"  Died,  sir,  suddenly  last  night.  It 
was  an  affection  of  the  heart;  the 
Doctor  thinks  the  rheumatism  attacked 
that  organ.  He  had  small  time  to 
provide  for  his  departure,  and  his 
account-books  seem  in  sad  dlsoi*der: 
I  am  his  nephew  and  executor." 

Leonard  had  now  followed  the 
nephew  into  the  shop.  There,  still 
burned  the  gas-lamp.  The  place 
seemed  more  dingy  and  cavernous 
than  before.  Death  always  makes  its 
presence  felt  in  the  house  it  visits. 


Leonard  was  greatly  affected — ^and 
yet  more,  perhaps,  by  the  utter  want 
of  feeling  which  the  nephew  exhibited. 
In  fact,  the  deceased  had  not  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  this  person,  his 
nearest  relative  and  heur-at-law,  who 
was  also  a  bookseller. 

"  You  were  engaged  but  by  the 
week  I  find,  young  man,  on  reference 
to  my  late  uncle's  papers.  He  gave 
you  £1  a  week — a  monstrous  sum  I  I 
shidl  not  require  your  services  any 
further.  I  shall  move  these  books 
to  my  own  house.  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  list  of  those  you 
bought  at  the  sale,  and  your  account 
of  travelling-expenses,  <&c.  What  may 
be  due  to  yon  shall  be  sent  to  your 
address.    Good  evening." 

Leonard  went  home,  shocked  and 
saddened  at  the  sudden  death  of  his 
kind  employer.  He  did  not  think 
much  of  himself  that  night ;  but,  when 
he  rose  the  next  day,  he  suddenly  felt 
that  the  world  of  London  lay  before 
him,  without  a  friend,  without  a  call- 
ing, without  an  occupation  for  bread. 

This  time  it  was  no  fancied  sorrow, 
no  poetic  dream  disappointed.  Be- 
fore him,  gaunt  and  palpable,  stood 
Famine. 

Escape ! — ^yes.  Back  to  the  village ; 
his  mother's  cottage ;  the  exile's  gar- 
den ;  the  radishes  and  the  fount.  Why 
could  he  not  escape  ?  Ask  why  civi- 
lisation cannot  escape  its  ills,  and  fly 
back  to  the  wild  and  the  wigwam? 

Leonard  could  not  have  returned  to 
the  cottage,  even  if  the  Famine  that 
faced  had  already  seized  him  with  her 
skeleton  hand.  London  releases  not 
80  readily  her  fated  stepsons. 


CIIAPTEIl     IV. 


One  day  three  persons  were  stand- 
ing before  an  old  book-stall  in  a 
passage  leading  from  Oxford  Street 
into  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Two 
were  gentlemen ;  the  third,  of  the  class 
and  api)earance  of  those  who  more 
habitually  halt  at  old  book-stalls. 

^*  Look,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen 
to  the  other,  ^^  I  have  discovered  here 
what  I  have  searched  for  in  vain  the 
last  ten  years— the  Horace  of  1580, 
the  Horace  of  the  Forty  Commenta- 
tors— a  perfect  treasury  of  learning, 
and  marked  odIj  foorteen  shillings  1" 


"  Hush,  Norreys,"  said  the  other, 
*'  and  observe  what  is  yet  more 
worth  your  study ;"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  third  bystander,  whose  face, 
sharp  and  attenuated,  was  bent  with 
an  absorbed,  and,  as  it  were,  with 
a  hungering  attention  over  an  old 
worm-eaten  volume. 

"  What  is  the  book,  my  lord?" 
whispered  Mr  Norreys. 

His   companion   smiled,  and   re- 

glied  by  another  question,  *^  Wliat 
( the  man  who  reads  the  book  ?  " 
Mr  Norreys  moved  a  few  paces, 
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and  looked  over  the  student's  sboalder. 
*^  Preston's  translation  of  Bobthius, 
The  Consolations  of  Philosophy^^^  he 
said,  coming  back  to  his  friend. 

*^  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  all  the 
consolations  Philosophy  can  give  him, 
poor  boy." 

At  this  moment  a  fourth  passenger 
paused  at  the  book-stall,  and,  recog- 
nising the  pale  student,  placed  bis 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said,  ^*  Aha, 
young  sir,  we  meet  again.  So  poor 
Prickett  is  dead.  But  you  are  still 
haunted  by  associations.  Books — 
books — ^magnets  to  which  all  iron 
minds  move  insensibly.  What  is 
this  ?  BoETHius  I  Ah,  a  book  writ- 
ten in  prison,  but  a  little  time  before 
the  advent  of  the  only  philosopher 
who  solves  to  the  simplest  under- 
standing every  mystery  of  life — " 

*' And  that  philosopher?" 

"Is  Death!"  said  Mr  Burley. 
"How  can  yon  be  dull  enough  to 
ask?  Poor  Boethius,  rich,  nobly 
bom,  a  consul,  his  sons  consuls — the 
world  one  smile  to  the  Last  Philoso- 
pher of  Rome.  Then  suddenly,  against 
this  type  of  the  old  world's  departing 
WISDOM,  stands  frowning  the  new 
world's  grim  genius,  force — ^Theo- 
doric  the  Ostrogoth  condemning  Boe- 
thius the  Schoolman ;  and  Boethius, 
in  his  Pavian  dungeon,  holding  a 
dialogue  with  the  shade  of  Athenian 
Philosophy.  It  is  the  finest  picture 
upon  which  lingers  the  glimmering 
of  the  Western  golden  day,  before 
night  rushes  over  time." 

"  And,"  said  Mr  Norreys  abruptly, 
"  Boethius  comes  back  to  us  with  the 
faint  gleam  of  retuminjr  light,  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  the  Great.  And, 
again,  as  the  sun  of  knowledge  bursts 
forth  in  ail  its  splendour,  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Boethius  influences  us  as 
we  stand  in  this  passage ;  and  that  is 
the  best  of  all  the  Consolations  of 
Philosophy— eh,  Mr  Bnriey?'* 

Mr  Bnrlcy  turned  and  bowed. 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  diher ; 


you  could  not  see  a  greater  contrast. 
Mr  Burley,  his  gav  green  dress 
already  shabby  and  soiled,  with  a  rent 


in  the  skirts,  and  his  face  speaking  of 
habitual  night-cups.  Mr  Norreys, 
neat  and  somewhat  precise  in  dress, 
with  firm  lean  figure,  and  aniet,  col- 
lected, vigorous  energy  In  liis  eye  and 
aspect 


"  If,"  replied  Mr  Burley,  **  a  poor 
devil  like  me  may  argue  with  a 
gentleman  who  may  command  his 
own  price  with  the  booksellers,  I 
should  say  it  is  no  consolation  at  ally 
Mr  Norreys.  And  I  should  like  to> 
see  any  man  of  sense  accept  the  con- 
dition of  Boethius  in  his  prison,  with 
some  strangler  or  headsman  waiting 
behind  the  door,  npon  the  promised 
proviso  that  he  should  be  translated, 
centuries  afterwards,  by  Kings  and 
Queens,  and  help  indirectlv  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  Northern  barbarians, 
babbling  about  him  in  an  alley,  jostled 
by  passers-by  who  never  heard  the 
name  of  Boethius,  and  who  don't  care 
a  fig  for  philosophy.  Your  servant, 
sir — young  man,  come  and  talk." 

Burley  hooked  his  arm  within  Leon- 
ard's, and  led  the  boy  passively  away. 

"That  is  a  clever  man,"  said 
Harley  L'Estrange.  "  But  I  am  sorry 
to  see  yon  young  student,  with  his 
bright  earnest  eyes,  and  his  lip  that 
has  the  quiver  of  passion  and  enthu- 
siasm, leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  guide 
who  seems  disenchanted  of  all  that 
gives  purpose  to  learning  and  links 
phUosophy  with  use  to  the  world. 
Who,  and  what  is.  this  clever  man 
whom  you  call  Buriev  ?  " 

"A  man  who  miffht  have  been 
famous,  if  he  had  condescended  to  be 
respectable!  The  boy  listening  to 
ns  both  so  attentively  interested  me 
too— I  should  like  to  have  the  making 
of  him.  But  I  must  buy  this  Horace.** 

The  shopman,  lurking  within  his 
bole  like  a  spider  for  flies,  was  now 
called  out.  And  when  Mr  Norreys 
had  bought  the  Horace,  and  given  an 
address  where  to  send  it,  Hariey 
asked  the  shopman  if  he  knew  the 
young  man  who  bad  been  reading 
Boetmns. 

"Only  by  sight.  He  has  come 
here  every  day  the  last  week,  and 
jpends  hours  at  the  stall.  When  once 
bo  fastens  on  a  book,  he  reads  it 
through." 

"  And  never  buys  ?  "  said  Mr  Nor- 
reys. 

"Shr,"  said  the  shopman  with  a 
good-natored  smile,  "  they  who  buy 
seldom  read.  The  poor  bov  pays  ma 
twopence  a-day  to  read  as  long  as  bo 
pleases.  I  wonld  not  take  it,  bat  be 
is  proud." 

"I  hsTe  known  men  i 
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learning  ia  that  way,"^  said  Mr 
Norrejs.  ^^Yes,  I  should  like  to 
have  that  boy  in  mj  hands.  And 
now,  mj  lord,  I  am  at  year  service, 
and  we  will  90  to  the  stadio  of  yoor 
artist.** 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  on 
towards  one  of  the  streets  oat  of 
Fitzroy  Square. 

In  a  fiw  minates  more  Harley 
UEstrange  was  in  his  element, 
seated  carelessly  on  a  deal  table, 
smoking  his  cigar,  and  discossing  art 


with  the  gosto  of  a  miui  who  honestly 
lored,  ami  the  taste  of  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understood  it  The  young 
artist,  in  his  dressing  robe,  adding 
slow  touch  upon  touch,  paused  often 
to  listen  the  better.  And  Henry 
Norreys,  enjoying  the  brief  respite 
from  a  life  of  great  labour,  was  gladly 
reminded  of  idle  hours  under  rosy 
skies ;  for  these  three  men  had 
formed  their  friendship  in  Italy,  where 
the  bands  of  friendship  are  woven 
by  the  hands  of  the  Graces. 


CH4PTKE  V. 


Leonard  and  Mr  Barley  walked  on 
into  the  suburbs  round  the  north 
road  from  London,  and  Mr  Burley 
offered  to  find  literary  employment 
for  Leonard — an  offer  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. 

Then  they  went  into  a  public  house 
by  the  wayside.  Barley  demanded  a 
private  room,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper ;  and,  placing  these  implements 
before  Leonard,  said,  ^^  Wnte  what 
Tou  please  in  prose,  five  sheets  of 
letter  paper,  twenty-two  lines  to  a 
page — ^neither  more  nor  less.** 

**  I  cannot  write  so.** 

"  Tat,  *ti8  for  bread.** 

The  boy's  face  crimsoned. 

^^  I  must  forget  that,**  said  he. 

^*  There  is  an  arbour  in  the  gar- 
den under  a  weeping  ash,**  returned 
Bnriey .  *  *  Go  there,  and  fancy  yourself 
in  Arcadia.** 

Leonard  was  too  pleased  to  obey. 
Ue  found  out  the  little  arbour  at  one 
end  of  a  deserted  bowling-green.  Ail 
was  still — the  hedgerow  shut  out  the 
sight  of  the  inn.  The  sun  lay  warm 
on  the  grass,  and  glinted  pleasantly 
through  the  leaves  of  the  ash.  And 
Leonard  there  wrote  the  first  essay 
from  his  hand  as  Author  by  profes- 
sion. What  was  it  that  he  wrote? 
His  dreamy  impressions  of  London  ? 
an  anathema  on  its  streets,  and  its 
hearts  of  stone?  murmurs  against 
poverty  ?  dark  elegies  on  fate  ? 

Oh,  no  I  little  knowest  thou  true 
genius,  if  thou  askest  such  ques- 
^iofis,  or  thinkest  that  there,  under 
the  weeping  ash,  the  taskworii  for 
bread  was  remembered ;  or  that  the 
sunbeam  glinted  bat  over  the  practi- 
cal world,  which,  vulgar  and  sordid, 


lav  around.  Leonard  wrote  a  fairy 
tale— one  of  the  loveliest  you  can 
conceive,  with  a  delicate  touch  of 
playful  humour — in  a  style  all  flowered 
over  with  happy  fancies.  He  smiled 
as  he  wrote  the  last  word — ^he  was 
happy.  In  rather  more  than  an  hour 
Mr  Burley  came  to  him,  and  found 
him  with  that  smile  on  his  lips. 

Mr  Burley  had  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water  in  his  hand;  it  was  his 
third.  He  too  smfled — he  too  looked 
happy.  He  read  the  paper  aloud, 
and  welL  He  was  very  comi^imen- 
tary.  *^  Tou  will  do !  **  said  he,  clap- 
ping Leonard  on  the  back.  **  Per- 
haps some  day  you  will  catch  my 
one-eyed  perch.**  Then  he  folded  up 
the  MS.,  scribbled  off  a  note,  put 
the  whole  in  one  envelope — and  they 
returned  to  London. 

Mr  Burley  disappeared  within  a 
dingy  office  near  Fleet  Street,  on 
which  was  inscribed  —  *^  Office  of 
the  BeeAtoe,**  and  soon  came  forth 
with  a  golden  severely  in  his  hand 
—  Leonard*s  first-fhuts.  Leonard 
thought  Peru  lay  before  him.  He  ac- 
companied Mr  Burlev  to  that  gentle- 
man*s  lodging  in  Maida  Hill.  The 
walk  had  been  very  long;  Leonard 
was  not  fatigued.  lie  listened 
with  a  livelier  attention  than  before 
to  Buriey*s  talk.  And  when  they 
reached  the  apartments  of  the  latter, 
and  Mr  Burley  sent  to  the  cookshop, 
and  their  Joint  supper  was  taken  out 
of  the  golden  sovereign,  Leonard 
felt  proud,  and  for  the  first  time  for  ^ 
weeks  he  langhed  the  heart*s  laugh.  * 
The  two  writers  grew  more  and  more 
intimate  and  cordiaL  And  there  was 
a  vast  deal  in  Bnriey  by  which  any 
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Toniig  man  might  be  made  the  wiser. 
There  was  no  apparent  evidence  of 
poverty  in  the  apartments  —  clean, 
new,  well  fnmished ;  but  all  things 
in  the  most  horrible  litter — all  speak- 
ing of  the  huge  literary  sloven. 

For  several  days  Leonard  almost 
lived  in  those  rooms.  He  wrote  con- 
tinuously— save  when  Burley's  con- 
versation fascinated  him  into  idleness. 
Nay,  it  was  not  idleness — his  know- 
ledge grew  larger  as  he  listened ;  but 
the  cynicism  of  the  talker  began  slowly 
to  work  its  way.  That  cynicism  in 
which  there  was  no  faith,  no  hope, 
no  vivifying  breath  from  Glory — from 
Religion.    The  cynicism  of  the  Epica- 


^1 

rean,  more  degraded  in  his  stye  than 
ever  was  Diogenes  in  his  tub;  and 
yet  presented  with  such  ease  -and 
such  eloquence — ^with  such  art  and 
such  mirth — so  adorned  with  illustra- 
tion and  anecdote,  so  unconscious  of 
debasement. 

Strange  and  dread  philosophy — 
that  made  it  a  maxim  to  squander  the 
gifts  of  mind  on  the  mere  care  for 
matter,  and  fit  the  soul  to  live  but  as 
from  day  to  day,  with  its  scornful 
cry,  *^  A  fig  for  immortality  and 
laurels !"  An  author  for  bread !  Oh, 
miserable  calling  1  was  there  some- 
thing grand  and  holy,  after  all,  even 
in  Chatterton^s  despair ! 


CaAPTBB  TI. 


The  villanous  Beehive !  Bread  was 
worked  out  of  it,  certainly;  but 
fame,  but  hope  for  the  future— cer- 
tainly not.  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost 
would  have  perished  without  a  sound, 
had  it  appeared  in  the  Beehive, 

Fine  things  were  there  in  a  frag- 
mentary crude  state,  composed  by 
Burley  himself.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  they  were  dead  and  forgotten — 
never  read  by  one  man  of  education 
and  taste ;  taken  simultaneously  and 
indifferently  with  shallow  politics  and 
wretched  essays,  yet  selling,  perhaps, 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  copies — an 
immense  sale ; — and  nothing  got  out 
of  them  but  bread  and  brandy  1 

"  What  more  would  you  have?" 
cried  John  Burley.  *^  Did  not  stem 
old  Sam  Johnson  say  he  could  never 
write  but  from  want?" 

**  He  might  say  it,"  answered 
Leonard  ;  *^  but  he  never  meant  pos- 
terity to  believe  him.  And  he  would 
have  died  of  want,  I  suspect,  rather 
than  have  written  RasseiaM  for  the 
Beehive  I  Want  is  a  grand  thing,"  con- 
tinued the  boy,  thoughtfully.    **  A 


parent  of  grand  things.  Necessity  is 
strong,  and  should  give  us  its  own 
strength  ;  but  Want  should  shatter 
asunder,  with  its  very  writhlngs,  the 
walls  of  our  prison-house,  and  not 
sit  contented  with  tlie  allowance 
the  jail  gives  us  in  exchange  for  our 
work." 

^*  There  is  no  prison-house  to  a 
man  who  calls  upon  Bacchus — stay — 
I  will  translate  to  you  Schiller*! 
Dithyramb.  *  Then  see  I  Bacchus— 
then  up  come  Cupid  and  Fhcsbus,  and 
all  the  Celestials  are  filUng  my  dwell- 
ing.'" 

Breaking  into  impromptu  careless 
rhvmes,  Burley  threw  off  a  rude  but 
spirited  translation  of  that  divine 
lyric 

''  O  materialist  I"  cried  the  boy, 
with  his  bright  eyes  suffused. 
^^  Schiller  calls  on  the  gods  to  taico 
him  to  tiieir  heaven  with  him;  and 
yon  would  debase  the  gods  to  a  gin 
palace." 

''  Ho,  ho  I"  cried  Bnricr,  with  his 
giant  laugh.  *^  Drink,  aaa  yon  will 
onderstand  the  Dithyramb." 


OHAPriB  VII. 


Suddenly  one  morning,  as  Leonard 
sate  with  Burley,  a  fashionable  oab« 
riolet,  with  a  very  handsome  horse, 
stopped  at  the  door — a  loud  knock — 
a  quick  step  on  the  stairs,  and  Randal 
I>eslie  entered.  Leonard  recognised 
him,  and  started.    Randal  giaimd  at 


him  in  soriHrise,  and  I    o.  ^       i 
that  showed  he  had  m       r 
to  profit  by  L  1 

ing   hands   W  v.  apuruauu' 

and   said  wt      ^  % 

tempt  at  etbo,  ^*  uui 
Bdatikeoi  air,  we  lia>« 
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^ept. 


If  yoQ  remember  me,  I  hope  all  bojiah 
qnarreU  are  forgotten  ?  " 

Leonard  bowed,  and  lila  heart  was 
still  good  enongh  to  be  softened. 

**  Where  ooald  you  two  ever  have 
met?"  ask«d  Barley. 

'*  In  a  village  green,  and  in  single 
combat,**  Mswer^  Randal,  smiling ; 
and  he  told  the  story  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Stocks,  with  a  well-bred  jest  on 
himself.  Barley  laughed  at  the  story. 
*'  Bat,"  said  he,  when  this  langh  was 
over,  **  my  yonng  friend  had  better 
have  remained  goardian  of  the  village 
stocks,  than  come  to  London  in  search 
of  sncli  fortune  as  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  an  inkhom." 

*^  Ah,"  said  Randal,  with  the  secret 
contempt  which  men  elaborately 
cnltivated  are  apt  to  feel  for  those 
who  seek  to  cdacato  themselves— 
^^  ah,  yon  make  literatare  yoar  call- 
ing, sir?  At  what  school  did  yon 
conceive  a  taste  for  letter*? — not  very 
common  at  oar  great  public  schools." 

**  I  am  at  school  now  for  the  first 
time,"  answered  Leonard,  drily. 

'^  Experience  is  the  best  acfaool- 
mLstress,"  said  Barley ;  *'  and  that 
was  the  maxim  of  Goethe,  who  bad 
book-learning  enough,  in  all  oon* 
science." 

Randal  slightly  fbrogged  his 
shoulders,  and,  widioat  watting  an- 
other thought  on  Leonatd,  peasant- 
bom  and  self-taaght,  took  his  seat, 
and  began  to  talk  to  Barley  upon  a 
political  question,  which  made  then 
the  war-cry  between  the  two  great 
Pariiamcntary  parties.  It  was  a 
snlject  in  which  Burier  showed  much 
general  knowledge;  and  Randal,  seem- 
ing to  differ  from  him,  drew  forth 
alike  his  iuformation  and  his  aiigu- 
mcntative  powers.  The  conversation 
lasted  more  than  an  hour. 

**  I  can't  quite  agree  with  you," 
said  Randal,  taking  his  leave ;  '^  but 
yon  miHt  allow  me  to  call  again — 
will  the  same  hoar  to-morrow  suit 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Buriey. 

Away  went  the  youn;r  man  in  hU 
cabriolet.  Leonard  watched  him  from 
th<>  window. 

For  five  day?,  consecutively,  diil 
Randal  call  and  discas.4  ttic  question 
in  all  its  bearings ;  and  Burlry,  after 
the  second  day,  got  interested  in  the 
natter,  looked  up  his  authorities^ 


refreshed  his  memory — and  even  spent 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

By  the  fifth  day,  Buriey  had  really 
exhausted  all  that  could  well  be  said 
on  hb  side  of  the  question. 

Leonard,  during  these  colloquies, 
had  sate  apart,  seemingly  absorbed 
in  reading,  and  secretly  stung  by 
Randal's  disregard  of  his  presence. 
For  indeed  that  young  man,  in  his 
superb  self-esteem,  and  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  ambitions  projects,  scarce 
felt  even  curiosity  as  to  Leonard's 
rise  above  his  eariier  station,  and 
looked  on  him  as  a  mere  journeyman 
ofBodey's.  But  the  self-taught  are 
keen  and  quick  observers.  And 
Leonard  had  remarked,  that  Randal 
seemed  more  as  one  playing  apart 
for  some  private  purpose,  than  arguing 
in  earnest ;  and  that,  when  he  rose 
and  said,  *^  Mr  Barley,  yon  have  con- 
vinced me,"  it  was  not  witk  the 
modesty  of  a  sincere  reasoner,  bat  the 
triumph  of  one  who  has  gained  his 
md.  But  so  struck,  meanwhile,  was 
ov  imheeded  and  silent  listener,  with 
Bnriey's  power  of  generalisation,  and 
the  wide  surface  over  which  his  in- 
formation extended,  that  when  Ran- 
dal left  tlie  room  the  boy  looked  at 
the  slovenly  parposelcss  man,  and 
said  aloud—**  True ;  knowledge  is  not 
power." 

**  Certainly  not,"  said  Buriey,  drily 
— **  the  weakest  thing  in  the  world." 

^  Ivnowledge  la  power,"  mnttered 
Randal  Leslie,  as,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lip,  he  drove  from  the  door. 

Not  many  days  aiter  this  last 
interview  there  appeared  a  short 
paaiphlet ;  anonymous,  but  one  which 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  town. 
It  was  on  the  subject  discussed 
between  Randal  and  Buriey.  It  was 
quoted  at  great  length  in'thenews- 

} papers.  And  Buriey  started  to  his 
eet  one  morning,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Mv  own  thoughts !  my  very 
words!  Who  the  devil  is  this  pam- 
phleteer ?  " 

L«eonard  took  the  newspaper  from 
Buriey *s  hand.  The  most  flattering 
encomiums  preceded  the  extracts, 
and  the  extracts  were  as  stereotypes 
of  Bnriey's  Ulk. 

^'  Canyon  doubt  the  author ?" cried 
I^onard,  in  deep  disgust  and  in- 
genuous   scorn.    **Tbe  yoang  man 
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who  came  to  steal  yonr  brains,  and 
turn  your  knowledge — " 

"  Into  power,"  interrupted  Burley, 
with  a  laugh,  but  it  was  a  laugh  of 
pain.  "  Well,  this  was  very  mean  ;  I 
shall  tell  him  so  when  he  comes." 

"He  will  come  no  more,"  said 
Leonard.  Nor  did  Randal  come 
again.  But  he  sent  Mr  Burley  a  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  with  a  polite  note, 
saying,  with  candid  but  careless  ac- 
knowledgment, that  "  he  had  profited 
much  by  Mr  Bui'ley's  hints  and 
remarks.** 

And  now  it  was  in  all  the  papers, 
that  the  pamphlet  which  had  made  so 
great  a  noise  was  by  a  very  young 
man,  Mr  Audley  £gerton*s  relation. 
And  high  hopes  were ,  expressed  of 
the  future  career  of  Mr  Randal 
Leslie. 

Burley  still  attempted  to  laugh,  and 
still  his  pain  was  visible.  Leonard 
most  cordially  despised  and  hated 
Randal  Leslie,  and  his  heart  moved 
to  Burley  with  noble  but  perilous 
compassion.  In  his  desire  to  soothe 
and  comfort  the  man  whom  he  deemed 
cheated  out  of  fame,  he  forgot  the 
caution  he  had  hitherto  imposed  on 
himself,  and  yielded  more  and  more 
to  the  charm  of  that  wasted  intellect. 
He  accompanied  Burley  now  where 
he  went  to  spent  his  evenings,  and 
more  and  more — though  gradually, 
and  with  many  a  recoil  and  self- 
rebuke — there  crept  over  him  the 
cynic*s  contempt  for  glory,  and  miser- 
able philosophy  of  debased  content. 

Randal  had  risen  into  grave  repute 
npon  the  strength  of  Burley's  know- 
ledge. But,  had  Burley  written  the 
pamphlet,  would  the  same  repute 
have  attended  himf  Certainly  not. 
Randal  Leslie  brought  to  that  know- 
ledge qusJities  all  bis  own — a  style 
simple,  strong,  and  logical ;  a  certain 
tone  of  good  society,  and  allusions  to 
men  and  to  parties  that  showed  his 
connection  with  a  cabinet  minister, 
and  proved  that  he  had  profited  no 
less  by  Egerton's  talk  than  Burley's. 
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Had  Burley  written  the  pamphlet, 
it  would  have  showed  more  genins, 
it  would  have  had  humour  and  wit, 
but  have  been  so  full  of  whims  and 
quips,  sins  against  taste,  and  defects 
in  earnestness,  that  it  would  have 
failed  to  create  any  sdrious  sensa- 
tion. Here,  then,  there  was  some- 
thing else  besides  knowledge,  by  which 
knowledge  became  power.  Know- 
ledge must  not  smell  of  the  brandy 
bottle. 

Randal  Leslie  might  be  mean  in 
his  plagiarism,  but  he  turned  the 
useless  into  use.  And  so  far  he  was 
original. 

But  one's  admiration,  after  all,  rests 
where  Leonard's  rested — with  the 
poor,  shabby,  riotous,  lawless,  big 
fallen  man. 

Burley  took  himself  off  to  the  Brent, 
and  fished  again  for  the  one*  eyed 
perch.  Leonard  accompanied  him. 
His  feelings  were  indeed  different 
from  what  they  had  been  when  h& 
had  reclined  under  the  old  tree,  and 
talked  with  Helen  of  the  future.  But 
it  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  how 
Burley*s  nature  seemed  to  alter,  as  he 
strayed  along  the  banks  of  the  rivnlet,. 
and  talked  of  his  own  boyhood.  The 
man  then  seemed  restored  to  some- 
thing of  the  innocence  of  the  child. 
He  cared,  in  truth,  little  for  the  perch, 
which  continued  intractable,  but  be 
enjoyed  the  air  and  the  sky,  the 
rustling  grass  and  the  murmuring 
waters.  These  excursions  to  the 
haunts  of  youth  seemed  to  rebaptise 
him,  and  then  his  eloquence  took  a 
pastoral  character,  and  Isaac  Walton 
himself  would  have  loved  to  hear 
him.  But  as  he  got  back  into  the 
smoke  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  gas 
lamps  made  him  forget  the  ruddy 
sunset,  and  the  soft  evening  star,  the 
gross  habits  reassumed  their  sway; 
and  on  he  went  with  his  swaggering 
reckless  step  to  the  orgies  in  which 
his  abused  intellect  flamed  forth,  and 
then  sank  into  the  socket  quenched 
and  rayless. 


CHAFTER  VIII. 


Helen  was  seized  with  profound 
and  anxious  sadness.  Leonard  had 
been  three  or  four  times  to  see  her, 
and  each  time  she  saw  a  change  in 
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him  that  excited  all  her  fears.  He 
seemed,  it  is  true,  more  shrewd, 
more  worldly-wise,  more  fitted,  it 
might  be,  for  coarse  daily  life ;  but,  on 
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the  other  hftod,  the  freshness  and  glory 
of  his  joath   were  waning   slowly. 
His   aspirings    drooped    earthward. 
He  had  not  mastered  the  Practical, 
and    moolded    its    oses    with    the 
strong  hand  of  the  Spiritual  Architect, 
of  the  Ideal  Builder :  the  Practical  was 
orerpowering  himself.    She  grew  pale 
when  he  talked  of  Barley,  and  shud- 
dered, poor  little  Uelen!  when  she 
found  he  was  daily  and  almost  nightly 
in  a  companionship  which,  with  her 
native  honest  prudence,  she  saw  so  nn- 
aaited  to  strengthen  him  in  hisstruggles, 
and  aid  him  against  temptation.    She 
almost  groaned  when,  pressing  him  as 
to  his  pecuniary  means,  she  found  his 
old  terror  of  debt  seemed  fading  away, 
and  the  solid  healthful  principles  be 
had    taken    from   his    village   were 
loosening  fast.    Under  all,  it  is  true, 
there  was  what  a  wiser  and  older 
person  than  Uelen  would  have  hailed 
as  the  redeeming  promise.    But  that 
something  was  grief ^ti  sublime  grief 
In  his  own  sense  of  falling — in  his  own 
impotence  against  the  Fate  he  had 
provoked  and  coveted.   The  sublimity 
of  that  grief  Helen  could  not  detect : 
she  saw  only  that  it  vms  grief,  and  she 
grieved  with  it,  letting  it  excuse  every 
fault — making  her  more  anxious  to 
comfort,  in  order  that  she  might  save. 
Even  from  the  first,  when  Leonard 
bad  exclaimed,  *'  Ah,  Helen,  whv  did 
you  ever  leave  me?**  she  had  re- 
volved the  idea  of  return  to  him  ;  and 
when  in  the  boy*s  last  visit  he  told  her 
that  Burley,  persecuted  by  duns,  was 
about  to  fly  fh>m  his  present  lodgings, 
and  take  his  abode  with  Leoniuti  in 
the  room  she  had  left  vacant,  all  doubt 
was  over.    She  resolved  to  sacrifice 
the  safety  and  shelter  of  the  home 
assured  her.  She  resolved  to  come  back 
and    share    Leonardos   penury    and 
atrugglcs,  and  save  the   old  room, 
wherein  she  had  prayed  for  him,  from 
the   tempter*s    dangerous   presence. 
Should  she  burden  him?    No;   she 
had  assisted  her  father  by  many  little 
female  arts  in  needle  and  fancy  work. 
She   had  improved  herself  in  those 
during  her  sojourn  with  Miss  Starke. 
She  could  bring  her  share  to  the  com- 
mon stock.     Possessed  with  this  idea, 
she  determined  to  realise  it  before  the 
day  on  which  Leonard  had  told  her 
Buriey   was   to  move  his  quarters. 
Aoconfdingly  the  roM  Tery  eariy  one 


morning;  she  wrote  a  pretty  and 
grateful  note  to  Miss  Starke,  who 
was  fast  asleep,  left  it  on  the  table, 
and,  before  any  one  was  astir,  stole 
from  the  house,  her  little  bundle  on 
her  arm.  She  lingered  an  instant  at 
the  garden -gate,  with  a  remorseful 
sentiment — a  feeling  that  she  had  ill- 
repaid  the  cold  and  prim  protection 
that  Miss  Starke  had  shown  her.  But 
sisterly  love  carried  all  before  it.  She 
closed  the  gate  with  a  sigh,  and 
went  on. 

She  arrived  at  the  lodging-house 
before  Leonard  was  up,  took  posses- 
sion of  her  old  chamber,  and,  present- 
ing herself  to  Leonard  as  he  was 
alK>nt  to  go  forth,  said,  (story-teller 
that  she  was,) — *^I  am  sent  away, 
brother,  and  I  have  come  to  you  to 
take  care  of  me.  Do  not  let  us  part 
again.  But  you  must  be  very  cheer- 
ful and  very  happy,  or  I  shall  think 
that  I  am  sadly  in  your  way.*' 

Leonard  at  first  did  look  cheerful, 
and  even  happy ;  but  then  he  thought 
of  Burley,  and  then  of  his  own  means 
of  supporting  her,  and  was  embar- 
rassed, and  ^gan  questioning  Helen 
as  to  the  possibility  of  reconciliation 
with  Miss  Starke.  And  Helen  said 
gravely,  '*  Impossible— do  not  ask  it, 
and  do  not  go  near  her." 

Then  Leonard  thought  she  had 
been  humbled  and  insulted,  and  re- 
membered that  she  was  a  gentleman's 
child,  and  felt  for  her  wounded  pride 
— he  was  so  proud  himself.  Yet  still 
he  was  embarrassed. 

^^  Shall  I  keep  the  purse  again, 
Leonard?**  said  Helen  coaxingly. 

''Alas!**  replied  Leonard,  '*the 
purse  is  empty." 

"That  is  very  naughty  in  the 
purse,"  said  Helen,  ''since  you  put 
80  much  into  it.** 

*»I?" 

"  Did  not  you  s^y  that  yon  made, 
at  lea9t,  a  guinea  a- week  ?*' 

''  Yes ;  but  Burley  takes  the  money ; 
and  then,  poor  fellow  1  as  I  owe  all  to 
him,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  prevent 
his  spending  it  as  he  likes." 

''Please,  I  wish  you  could  settle 
the  moiith*s  rent»**  said  the  landlady, 
suddenly  showing  herself.  She  said 
it  civilly,  but  with  firmness. 

Leonard  coloured.  "It  shall  be 
paid  to-day." 

Then  be  pressed  hia  hat  on  hit 
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bead,  and,  putting  Helen  gently  aside,  Smedlej,  and  sent  her  awaj  half  io- 

went  forth.  clined  to  cry, 

"  Speak  to  me  in  futnre,  kind  Mrs  Then  Helen  busied  herself  in  the 

Smediey,"  said  Helen  with  the  air  of  rooms.    She  found  her  father's  box, 

»  housewife.    "  He  is  always  in  stndy,  whidi  had  been  duly  forwarded.    She 

and  mnst  not  be  distnrbed."  re-examined  its  contents,  and  weptaa 

Hie    landlady — a    good   woman,  she  touched  each  hamble  and  piou 

thongh  sbe  liked    her  rent— smiled  relic    Bat  her  father's  memory  itself 

benignly.     Sbe  was  fond  of  Helen,  thus  seemed  to  give  this  home  a  sanc- 

whom  she  had  known  of  old.  tionwhidi  the  former  bad  not;  and  she 

"  I  am  so  glad  yon  are  come  back ;  rose  qnietly  and  began  mechanicalljr 

and  perhaps  now  the  young  man  will  to  pat  things  in  ordw,  sighing  as  f^a 

not  keep  such  late  hours.    I  meant  to  saw  tH  so  Deglected,  till  she  cama  to 

give  him  warning,  bat — "  the  roie-tree,  and  that  alone  showed 

"But  he  will  be  a  great  man  one  heed  and  care.     "Dear  Leonardl" 

of  those  days,  and  yoa  most  bear  with  she  mnrmnred,  and  the  smile  resettled 

him  now."    And  Helen  kissed  Mrs  on  her  lips. 


Nothing,  perhaps,  conld  have  and  then  Bnriey  grew  snllen,  and 
serered  Leonard  from  Burley  bat  so  they  parted.  Bat  the  rent  was 
Helen's  return  to  his  care.  It  was  still  to  be  paid.  How?  Leonurd 
impossible  for  him,  even  had  there  for  the  first  time  thought  of  the  pawn- 
been  another  room  in  the  house  broker.  He  had  clothes  to  sparOt 
vscaat,  (which  there  was  not,)  to  in-  and  Riccabocca's  watch.  No ;  tbat 
stall  this  noisy  riotoas  son  of  tbo  last  he  shrank  from  applying  to  sodi 
Hose  by  Bacchus,  talking  at  random,     base  uses. 

and  smelliog  of  spirits,  in  tbe  same        He  went  home  at  noon,  and  met 
dwelling  with  an  innocent,  delicate,     Helen  at  the  street  door.     She  too 
timid,  female  child.      And  Leonard     had  been  oat,  and  her  soft  cheek  was 
coald  not  leave    her  alone   all  the    rosy  red  with  anwonted  exercise  and 
twenty-four  boors.     She  restored  a     tbe  sense  of  joy.     She  had  still  tve- 
home  to  him,  and  imposed  its  duties,     served    the    few  gold  pieces  which 
He  therefore  told  Mr  Bnriey  that  in     Leonard  had  taken  back  to  her  on 
futnre  he  sboi 
his  own  room, 
a  binsh,  and  at 
that  it  seemed 
he  obtained  fr 
halved  with  Bi 
he  owed  the  i 
whose  books  t 
took  what  hel( 
that  tbe  other 
longer  sfibrd  t 
libations.    He 
for. 

Bnrtey  poo 
of  taking  hall 
ing,  with  mnc 
very  fretful  ly 
appropriation  i 
thongh  a  good 
man,  felt  extn 
the  sadden 
Helen.    Howe 
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CHAPTER  X. 


And  with  Barley  there  reeled  In 
another  man — a  friend  of  his— a  man 
who  had  been  a  wealthy  trader  and 
once  well  to  do,  but  who,  nnlnckily, 
had  literary  tastes,  and  was  fond  of 
hearing  Barley  talk.  So,  since  he  had 
known  the  wit,  his  business  had  fallen 
from  him,  and  he  had  passed  through 
the  Bankrupt  Court.  A  Tery  shabby- 
looking  dog  he  was,  indeed,  and  his 
nose  was  redder  than  Burley's. 

John  made  a  drunken  dash  at  poor 
Helen.  ^*  So  you  are  the  Pentheus  in 
petticoats  who  defies  Bacchus,'^  cried 
he ;  and  therewith  he  roared  out  a 
verse  from  Euripides.  Helen  ran 
away,  and  Leonard  interposed. 

"  For  shame,  Burley ! " 

**  He*s  drunk,"  said  Mr  Douce  the 
bankrupt  trader — "  very  drunk— don't 
mind — him.  I  say,  sir,  I  hope  we 
don't  intrude.  Sit  still,  Burley,  sit 
still,  and  talk,  do~  that's  a  good  man. 
Yon  should  hear  him— ta — ta— talk, 
sir." 

I.>eonard  meanwhile  had  got  Helen 
out  of  the  room,  into  her  own,  and 
begged  her  not  to  be  alarmed,  and 
keep  the  door  locked.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Burley,  who  had  seated 
himself  on  the  bed,  tryhng  wondrous 
hard  to  keep  himself  upright ;  while 
Mr  Douce  was  striving  to  light  a  short 

£ipe  that  he  carried  in  his  button - 
ole — without  having  filled  it — and, 
naturally  falling  in  that  attempt,  was 
DOW  beginning  to  weep. 

Iieonard  was  deeply  shocked  and 
revolted  for  Helen's  sake  ;  but  it  was 
hopeless  to  make  Burley  listen  to 
reason.  And  how  could  the  boy  turn 
out  of  his  room  the  man  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations? 

Meanwhile  there  smote  upon  Helenas 
shrinking  ears  loud  jarring  talk  and 
mandlin  laughter,  and  cracked  at- 
tempts at  jovial  songs.  Then  she 
heard  Mrs  Smedley  in  lieonard's 
room,  remonstrating,  and  Bnriey'a 
laugh  was  louder  than  before,  and  Mrs 
Smedley,  who  was  a  meek  woman, 
evidently  got  frightened,  and  was  heard 
In  precipitate  retreat.  Long  and  loud 
talk  recommenced,  Bariey's  great 
voice  predominant,  Mr  Donee  diim- 
Ing  in  with  hiccupy  broken  treble. 
Hour  after  hour  this  lasted,  for  want 


of  the  drink  that  would  have  brought 
it  to  a  premature  close.  And  Burley 
gradually  began  to  talk  himself  some- 
what sober.  Then  Mr  Douce  was 
heard  descending  the  stairs,  and 
silenco  followed.  At  dawn,  Leonard 
knocked  at  Helen's  door.  She  opened 
it  at  once,  for  she  had  not  gone  to 
bed. 

"  Helen,"  said  he  very  sadly,  "  you 
cannot  continue  here.  I  must  nnd 
out  some  proper  home  for  you.  This 
man  has  served  me  when  all  London 
was  friendless,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  nowhere  else  to  go  —  that  the 
bailiffs  are  after  him.  He  has  now 
fallen  asleep.  I  will  go  and  find  you 
some  lodging  close  at  hand — for  I  can- 
not expel  him  who  has  protected  me ; 
and  yet  you  cannot  be  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  My  own  good  angel, 
I  mnst  lose  you." 

He  did  not  wait  for  her  answer, 
bat  hurried  down  the  stairs. 

The  morning  looked  through  the 
shutterless  panes  in  Leonard's  garret, 
and  the  birds  began  to  chirp  fi-om  the 
elm-tree,  when  Burley  rose  and  shook 
himself,  and  stared  roand.  He  could 
not  quite  make  out  where  he  was. 
He  got  hold  of  the  water-jug  which  he 
emptied  at  three  draughts,  and  felt 
greatly  refreshed.  He  then  began  to 
reconnoitre  the  chamber — looked  at 
Leonard's  MSS.— peeped  into  the 
drawers — wondered  where  the  devil 
Leonard  himself  had  gone  to— and 
finally  amnsed  himself  by  throwing 
down  the  fire-irons,  ringing  the  bell, 
and  making  all  the  noise  be  could,  in 
the  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  somebody  or  other,  and  procuring 
himself  his  morning  dram. 

In  the  midst  of  this  charivari  the  door 
opened  softly,  but  as  if  with  a  resolute 
hand,  and  the  small  quiet  form  of 
Helen  stood  before  the  threshold. 
Barley  turned  round,  and  the  two 
looked  at  each  other  for  some  moments 
with  silent  semtiny. 

BcRLET,  (composing  hb  features 
into  their  most  friendly  expression.) — 
**  Come  hither,  my  dear.  So  you  are 
the  little  girl  whom  I  saw  with  Leonard 
on  the  luinks  of  the  Brent,  and  yon 
have  come  back  to  live  with  him — and 
I  have  come  to  live  with  him  too.  Yon 
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shall  be  oar  little  housekeeper,  and  I 
vill  tell  fOD  the  stot;  of  Prince 
FrettymaD,  and  a  great  manj  others 
not  to  be  Aand  in  Mother  Goose. 
HeanwItBs,  inj  dear  little  girl,  here's 
six|)e)ice — JDatma  ont  and  change thia 
for  its  worth  in  rum." 

IIelex,  (coming  slowly  up  to  Mr 
Burlej,  aod  still  gazing  eamestlf  into 
bii  face.) — "Ah,  sir,  Leonard  bbjs 
ywx  have  a  kind  heart,  and  that  you 
have  served  him — ho  cannot  a^k  yon 
to  leave  the  honse ;  and  so  I,  who  have 
never  served  him,  am  lo  go  hence  and 
live  alone." 

BuHLRT,  (moved.) — "  Ton  go,  my 
little  lady?— and  why?  Can  we  not 
all  live  K^tber  ?  " 

Helen. — "No,  sir.  I  left  every- 
thing to  come  to  Leonard,  for  we  had 
met  first  nt  my  father's  grave.  Bat 
yoo  rob  me  of  him,  and  I  have  no 
other  friend  on  earth." 

BuHLET,  (discomposed.)  —  "  Ex- 
plain yourself.  Why  must  yon  leave 
iuni  bccanse  I  come  'I " 

Helen  looks  at  Mr  Burley  again,  long 
and  wistfully,  bat  makes  no  answer. 

Burley,  (whh  a  gulp.)— "Is  it 
becanae  he  thinks  I  am  not  fit  com- 
pany for  yon?" 

Helen  boned  her  head. 

Burley  winced,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause  said, — "  He  is  right." 

Heleh,  (obeying  the  impnlse  at  her 
heart,   springs    forward    and    takes 
Barley's    hand.)  —  "Ah,    sir,"    she 
«ried,  "  before  be  knew  you  he  was  so 
different— then  he  was  cheerful— then, 
even  when  his  fii 
came,  I  grieved  an 
he  would  conqoer  I 
was  so  good  and  pc 
think  I  reproach  yc 
become  of  him  if — i 
myself  I  speak. 
was  hero,  that  if  ! 
for,  he  wonld  com< 
work  patiently — ai 
might  save  him.    I 
gone,  and  yoo  with 
be  is  grateful,  yoi 
follow  against  bis 
(yon  must  see  tha 
become  of  bim?" 

Helen's  voice  die 

Bnrley    took    tli 
strides  through  tl 
greatly  agitated, 
be  mormored.  "  I 
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— bnt  it  is  true— I  should  be  this  boy's 
rain."  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  he 
paused  abraptly,  made  a  clutch  at  his 
hat,  and  tnmed  to  the  door. 

Helen  stopped  the  way,  and,  taking 
himgentlyby  the  arm,  said, — "Oh,  sir, 
forgive  me— I  have  )}alned  you;"  aod 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  compassion- 
ate expression,  that  indeed  made  tlie 
child's  sweet  face  as  that  of  an 
angel. 

Barley  bent  down  as  If  to  kiss  her, 
and  then  drew  back — perhaps  with  ■ 
sentiment  that  bis  lips  were  not  worthy 
to  tonch  that  innocent  brow. 

"  If  I  had  had  a  sister— a  child 
like  you,  little  one,"  he  muttered, 
"perhaps  I  too  might  have  been 
saved  in  lime.    Now — " 

"Ah,  now  you  may  stay,  sir;  I 
don't  fear  you  any  more." 

"  No,  no ;  yon  would  fear  me  again 
ere  night-time,  and  I  might  not  be 
always  in  the  right  mood  to  listen  to 
a  voice  like  yonre,  child.  Tonr 
Leonard  has  a  noble  heart  and  rare 
gifts.  He  should  rise  yet,  and  he 
shall.  I  will  not  drag  him  into  the 
mire.  Good-bye — yon  will  see  me  no 
more."  He  broke  from  Helen,  cleared 
the  stairs  with  a  bound,  and  was  ont 
of  the  house. 

When  Leonard  returned  he  was 
surprised  to  bear  his  unwelcome  guest 
was  gone— but  Helen  did  not  ventaro 
to  tell  him  of  her  interposition.  She 
knew  instinctively  how  such  offld- 
ousness  would  mortify  and  offisnd 
the    pride    of   man — but   she  never 
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Meanwhile,  on  lesvhigHdenf  Bnrlif 
strode  on ;  and,  as  if  by  some  better 
instinct,  for  he  was  miconscioiis  of  hfs 
own  steps,  he  took  the  way  towards 
the  still  green  haunts  of  his  youth. 
When  he  paused  at  length,  he  was 
already  before  the  door  of  a  rand 
cottage,  standing  alone  in  the  midst 
of  fields,  with  a  litUe  farm-yard  at 
the  back ;  and  far  throngh  the  trees 
in  lh>nt  was  canght  a  glimpse  of  the 
winding  Brent. 

With  this  cottage  Barley  was  fami- 
liar ;  it  was  inhabited  by  a  good  old 
oonple  who  had  known  him  lirom  a 
boy.  There  he  habitually  left  his 
rods  and  fishing-tackle;  there,  for 
intervals  in  his  turbid  riotous  life,  he 
had  sojourned  for  two  or  three  days 
together  —  fancying  the  first  day 
that  the  country  was  a  heaven,  and 
convinced  before  the  third  that  it  was 
a  purgatory. 

An  old  woman,  of  neat  and  tidy 
exterior,  came  forth  to  greet  him. 

^*  Ah,  Master  John,*'  said  she  clasp- 
ing his  nerveless  hand — ^^  well,  the 
fields  be  pleasant  now — I  hope  you 
are  come  to  stay  a  bit  ?  Do ;  it  will 
freshen  you:  you  lose  all  the  fine 
colour  you  had  once,  in  Lunnon 
town." 

"I  will  stay  with  you,  my  kind 
friend,"  said  Bnriey  with  unusual 
meekness — ^*  I  can  have  the  old  room, 
then?" 

"  Oh  yes,  come  and  look  at  it.  I 
never  let  it  now  to  any  one  but  you — 
never  have  let  it  since  the  dear 
beautiful  lady  with  the  angers  face 
went  away.  Poor  thing,  what  could 
have  become  of  her  ?  " 

Thus  speaking,  while  Burley  lis- 
tened not,  the  old  woman  drew  him 
within  the  cottage,  and  led  him  up 
the  stairs  into  a  room  that  might 
have  well  become  a  better  house,  for 
it  was  furnished  with  taste,  and  even 
elegance.  A  small  cabinet  pianoforte 
stood  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  the 
window  looked  upon  pleasant  meads 
and  tangled  hedgerows,  and  the  nar- 
row windings  of  the  blue  rivulet. 
Burley  sank  down  exhausted,  and 
gazed  wistfully  from  the  casement. 

'^  Yon  have  not  breakfasted  ?"  said 
the  hostess  anxiously. 


**No." 

^*  Well,  the  eggs  are  fresh  laid,  and 
yon  would  like  a  rasher  of  bacon.  Mas- 
ter John  ?  And  if  yon  wiU  have  brandy 
in  your  tea,  I  have  some  that  you  left 
long  ago  in  your  own  bottle." 

Burley  shook  his  head.  *'No 
brandy,  Mrs  Goodyer;  only  firesh 
milk.  I  will  see  whether  I  can  yet 
coax  Nature." 

Mrs  Goodyer  did  not  know  what 
was  meant  by  coaxing  Nature,  but 
she  said,  *'  Pray  do.  Master  John," 
and  vanished^ 

That  day  Burley  went  out  with  his 
rod,  and  he  fished  hard  for  the  one- 
eyed  perch:  but  in  vain.  Then  he 
roved  along  the  stream  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling.  He 
returned  to  the  cottage  at  sunset, 
partook  of  the  fare  provided  for  him, 
abstained  from  the  brandy,  and  felt 
dreadfully  low.  He  call^  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  sought  to  write, 
but  could  not  achieve  two  lines.  He 
summoned  Mrs  Groodyer,  "  Tell  your 
husband  to  come  and  sit  and  talk." 

Up  came  old  Jacob  Goodyer,  and 
the  great  wit  bade  him  tell  him  all 
the  news  of  the  village.  Jacob 
obeyed  willingly,  and  Burley  at  last 
ftU  asleep.  The  next  day  it  was 
much  the  same,  only  at  dinner  he  had 
up  the  bnuidy  bottle,  and  finished  it ; 
and  he  did  not  have  up  Jacob,  but 
he  contrived  to  write. 

The  third  day  it  rained  incessantly. 
"  Have  you  no  books,  Mrs  Goodyer?** 
asked  poor  John  Bnriey. 

^*  Oh,  yes,  some  that  the  dear  lady 
left  behind  her  ;  and  perhaps  yon 
would  like  to  look  at  some  papers  in 
her  own  writing?" 

"No,  not  the  papers—all  women 
scribble,  and  all  scribble  the  same 
things.    Get  me  the  books." 

The  books  were  brought  up — poetry 
and  essays — John  knew  them  by 
heart.  He  looked  out  on  the  rain, 
and  at  evening  the  rain  had  ceased. 
He  rushed  to  his  hat  and  fied. 

**  Nature,  Nature ! "  he  exclaimed 
when  he  was  out  in  the  air  and  hur- 
rying by  the  dripping  hedgerows, 
**  you  are  not  to  be  coaxed  by  me ! 
I  have  jilted  you  shamefully,  I  own 
it;   you   are  a  female  and  nnfor- 
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giving.    I  dOD't  complain.    Yoa  miy  gruff  voice  ;  and  John  Borlej  feels 

be  very  pretty,  but  yoa  are  the  atu-  the  horrid  and  familiar  tap  on  the 

pidest  and  most  tiresome  companion  shoulder. 

tbat  ever  I  met  with.   Thank  heftTen,  The  two  l>ailifiEa  who  dogged  have 

I  am  not  married  to  yon !"  seized  their  prey. 

Thus  John  Barley  made  his  way  "At  whose  snit?"    aaked   John 

into  town,  and  paused  at  the  firet  Boriey  falteriogly. 

pabUc-honse.     Out  of  that  boose  he  "Mr  Cox,  tbewbe-merchant." 

came  with  a  Jovial  air,  and  on  he  "  Cox  !    A  man  to  whom  I  gave  « 

strode  towards  the  heart  of  London,  eheqne   on    m;  bankets,   not  three 

Now  be  is  in  Leicester  Sqnare,  and  moothsagol" 

be  gazes  on  the  forcignerB  wbo  stalk  "  Bat  it  wam't  cashed." 

tbat  region,  ind  hums  a  tnne;  and  "What  does  that  signify? — the 

now  from  yooder  alley   two  forma  intention  was   the  same.     A  good 

emerge,anddoghiacarelessfootstepe;  heart  takes  the  will  for  the  deed, 

now  through  the  maze  at  passages  Cox  ts  a  monster  of  ingratitude;  and 

towards  St  Martin's  he  threads  bis  I  withdraw  my  cnstom." 

path,  and,  anticipatiag  an  orgy  as  he  "  Sarve  him  right.      Would   yooi 

neare  his  favourite  haunts,  jingles  the  honour  like  ajarrey?  " 

silver  in  his  pockets  ;  and  now  the  "  I  woald  rather  spend  the  monejp 

two  forma  are  at  his  heels.  on  something  else,"  said  John  Barley. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  O  Freedom  I "  mot-  "  Give  me  your  arm,  I  am  not  prood. 

tered  ^hn  Barley,  "  thy  dwelling  is  After  all,  thank  heaven,  I  shall  not 

in    cities,    and    thy  palace   is    the  sleep  in  the  country." 

tavern."  And  John  Bnrley  mode  a  night  of 

"In  the  king's  name,"   quoth  a  it  in  the  Fleet. 


Miss  Starke  wu  one  of  those  ladies  Therefbre  the  poor  woman  had  re- 
who  pass  their  lives  in  tbe  direst  of  solved  upon  bringing  np  some  little 
all  civil  strife— war  with  their  ser-  lirl  whose  heart,  as  she  said  to  ber- 
vants.  She  looked  up< 
bers  of  tbat  class  as  th 
and  sleepless  enemies 
tnnate  householders  c< 
employ  them.  She  tho 
and  drank  to  their  vilU 
in  order  to  ruin  thei 
—  that  they  lived  in 
conspiracy  with  one  an 
tradesmen,  tho  object  ■ 
to  cheat  and  pilfer, 
was  a  miserable  woi 
had  DO  relations  or 
cared  enough  for  her 
solitary  atrnggle  agaiiis 
flies ;  nod  her  income, 
was  an  annuity  that  die 
thereby  reducing  van 
nieces,  or  cousins,  tothi 
of  a  natural  affection- 
exist  ;  and  as  she  fel 
some  friendly  face  ami 
of  distrust  and  hale,  so 
the  resource  of  vena 
But  the  venal  compaol 
staid  long — either  tbei 
Starke,  or  Miss  Starke' 
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fllie  coneeived  she  had  purchased  the 
rii^t  to  Helen  bodUy  and  spiritnalljr, 
and  nothing  conld  exceed  her  Indig- 
nation when  she  rose  one  morning 
and  fonnd  the  child  had  gone.  As  It 
never  had  occurred  to  her  to.  ask 
Leonard's  address,  though  she  sus- 
pected Helen  had  gone  to  him,  sbe 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  re- 
mained for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
state  of  inane  depression.  But  then 
she  began  to  miss  the  child  so  much 
that  her  energies  woke,  and  she  per- 
anaded  herself  that  she  was  actuated 
by  the  purest  benevolence  in  trying 
to  reclaim  this  poor  creature  from  the 
world  into  which  Helen  had  thus 
rashly  plunged. 

Accordingly,  she  put  an  adver- 
tisement into  the  Timet^  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  liberally  imitated  from 
one.by  which,  in  former  yeai*s,  she  had 
recovered  a  favourite  Blenheim. 

TWO    GUINEAS    REWARD. 

STRAYED,  ftrom  Ivy  Cottage,  High- 
gate,  a  Little  Girl,  answers  to  the 
name  of  Helen  ;  with  blue  eyes  and 
brown  hair ;  white  muslin  frock,  and 
straw  hat  with  blue  ribbons.  Whoever 
will  bring  the  same  to  Ivy  Cottage,  shall 
receive  the  above  Reward. 

N>B, — Nothing  more  will  be  offered. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  Mrs 
Smedley  had  put  an  advertisement  in 
the  Times  on  her  own  account,  rela- 
tive to  a  niece  of  hers  who  was  coming 
from  the  country,  and  for  whom  she 
^cusired  to  find  a  situation.  So,  con- 
4arary  to  her  nsnal  habit,  she  sent  for 
^he  newspaper,  and,  close  by  her 
own  advertisement,  she  saw  Miss 
:6tarke's. 

It  was  impossible  that  she  could 
mistake  the  description  of  Helen ; 


and,  as  this  advertisement  oangfather 
eye  the  very  day  after  the  whole 
house  had  been  &Bturbed  and  scan- 
dalised by  Barley's  noisy  visit,  and 
on  which  she  had  resolved  to  get  rid 
of  a  lodger  who  received  such  vl8it<Hr8. 
the  goodhearted  woman  was  delighted 
to  think  that  she  could  restore  Helen 
to  some  safe  home.  While  thus 
thinking,  Helen  herself  entered  the 
kitchen  where  Mrs  Smedley  sate, 
and  the  landlady  had  the  imprudence 
to  point  out  the  advertisement,  and 
talk,  as  she  called  it,  **  seriously*'  to 
the  litUe  girl. 

Helen  in  vain  and  with  tears  en- 
treated her  to  take  no  step  in  reply  to  the 
advertisement.  Mrs  Smedley  felt  it 
was  an  affair  of  duty,  and  was  obdu- 
rate, and  shortly  afterwards  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  left  the  house.  Helen  con- 
jectured that  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Miss  Starke^s,  and  her  whole  soul  was 
bent  on  flight.  Leonard  had  gone  to 
the  ofBce  of  the  Beehive  with  his  MSS. ; 
but  she  packed  up  all  their  joint 
effects,  and,  just  as  she  had  done  so,  ho 
returned.  She  communicated  the 
news  of  the  advertisement,  and  said 
she  should  be  so  miserable  if  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  Miss  Starke's, 
and  implored  him  so  pathetically  to 
save  her  from  such  sorrow  that  he  at 
once  assented  to  her  proposal  of  flight. 
Luckily,  little  was  owing  to  the  land- 
lady— that  little  was  left  with  the 
maid-servant ;  and,  profiting  by  Mrs 
Smedley's  absence,  they  escaped 
without  scene  or  conflict.  Their 
effects  were  taken  by  Jjoonard  to  a 
stand  of  hackney  vehicles,  and  then 
left  at  a  coach-office,  while  they  went 
in  search  of  lodgings.  It  was  wise  to 
choose  an  entirely  new  and  remote 
district ;  and  before  night  they  were 
settled  in  an  attic  in  Lambeth. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


As  the  reader  will  expect,  no 
trace  of  Burley  could  Leonard  find : 
the  humourist  had  ceased  to  com- 
municate with  the  Beehive.  But  Leo- 
nard grieved  for  Barley's  sake;  and 
indeed,  he  missed  the  intercourse  of 
the  large  wrong  mind.  But  he  settled 
down  by  degrees  to  the  simple  loving 
society  of  his  child  companion,  and  in 

t  presence   grew  more  tranquil. 


The  hours  in^the  daytime  that  he  did 
not  pass  at  work  he  spent  as  before, 
picking  up  knowledge  at  bookstalls  ; 
and  at  dusk  he  and  Hden  would 
stroll  out  —  sometimes  striving  to 
escape  from  the  long  suburb  into 
fresh  rural  air ;  more  often  wandering 
to  and  fro  the  bridge  that  led 
to  glorious*  Westminster  —  London's 
classic  land — ^and  watching  the  vague 
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lamps  reflected  on  the  river.     This  stitl  have  their  chann  of  mysterioiu 

haaut  suited  the  musing  melancholy  repose. 

boj.    He  would  stand  long  and  with  As  the  river  flowed  between  the 

wistful  silence  by  the  balustrade —  world  of  roofs,  and  the  roar  of  hnman 

seating  Helen  thereon,  that  she  too  passions  on  either  side,  so  in  those 

might  look  along  tlie  dark  moumfnl  two  hearts  flowed  Tbongbt — aad  all 

waters  which,  dark  though  they  be,  they  knew  of  Loudon  was  its  shadow. 


There  appeared  in  tlie  Buhivt  cer*  Ue  entered  liis  attic  noiselessly, 
tain  very  tmcaicnt  political  papers —  and  gaiod  npon  Helen  as  she  sate  at 
papers  very  like  the  tracts  in  the  work,  slraiuing  her  eyes  by  the  open 
'linker's  bag.  Leonard  did  not  heed  window— with  tender  and  deep  com- 
theni  much,  but  they  made  far  more  passion.  She  had  not  heani  him 
sensation  in  the  public  that  read  the  enter,  nor  was  she  aware  of  bis  pre- 
Bteliive  than  Leonard's  papers,  foil  Bcnco.  Patient  and  still  she  sate, 
of  rare  promise  tliough  the  last  were,  and  the  small  fingers  plied  bnsily. 
They  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  the  He  gazed,  and  saw  that  her  cheek 
periodical  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  was  pale  and  hollow,  and  the  hands 
and  began  to  awake  the  drowsy  vigil-  looked  so  thin  I  His  heart  was  deeply 
lance  of  the  Home  Office.  Snddenly  tonched,  and  at  that  moment  be  bad 
a  descent  was  made  upon  the  Bte-  not  one  memory  of  the  baffled  Poet, 
hive,  and  all  its  papers  and  plant,  one  Ihonght  that  proclaimed  Ihe 
The  editor    saw  himself  threatened    Egotist. 

with  A  criminal  prosecution,  and  the        He  approached  her  gently,  laid  his 
certnintyof  two  years' imprisonment:     hand  on  her  shonlder—"  Helen,  pat 
he  did  not  like  the  prospect,  and  dis-     on  yonr  shawl  and  bonnet,  and  walk 
appeared.  One  evening,  when  Leonard,     out— I  have  much  to  say." 
nnconscious    of    these    mischances.        In  a  few  moments  she  waa  ready, 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  office,  he     and  they  took  their  way  to   tbdr 
foand  it  closed.   An  agilatedmob  was     favourite    hannt    npon    tbe   bridge, 
before  it,  and  a  voice  that  waa  not     Pausing  in  one  of  the  recesses  or 
new  to  his  car  was  barangoing  the     nooks,  Leonard  then  began, — "HeleOt 
byslaiidcrs,  with  many  imprecations     we  must  part." 
against  "  lyrans."    He  looked,  and.        "Part?— Oh,  brotberl" 
to  his  amaze,  rccognis 
Mr  Sprott  the  Tinker. 

Tlie  police  came  in 
priso  the  crowd,  a 
prndenily  vanished. 
cd  then  what  had  befi 
saw  himself  withoi 
nnd  the  means  of  brca 

Slowly  he  walket 
knowledge,  knowle^ 
indeed  !  "  he  roarmure 

As  he  thus  spoke 
lar^c  cnpiials  met  his 
wall—"  Wanted,  afc 
men  for  India." 

A  crimp  nccosted 
would  make  a  fine  so 
Vou  have  stout  limbs 
Leonard  moved  on. 

"It  has  come  bad 
Knito  physical  force 
Mind,    dcspairl    O 
Hiachlae  again." 
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gok>bed  oat,  ^^Anjthing,  anjthing 
yoa  will.  But  I  caa  work;  I  caa 
auiko  moB^,  Leoiittrd.  I  do,  indeed, 
awke  money — ^yon  do  not  know  how 
madb — bat  enoogh  for  as  both  till 
better  times  come  to  yoo.  Do  not  let 
Oflpart.** 

^^And  I — a  man,  and  bom  to 
laboor,  to  be  maintained  by  the  woric 
of  an  infant !  No,  Helen,  do  not  so 
degrade  me." 

She  drew  bock  as  she  looked  on  his 
flashed  brow,  bowed  her  head  sabmis- 
siyely,  and  mormored,  "  Pardon." 

*^  Ah,"  said  Helen,  after  a  panse, 
«( if  now  we  coold  bat  find  my  poor 
&ther*s  friend!  I  never  so  mach 
cared  for  it  before." 

**  Yes,  he  woald  sarely  provide  for 
yoa." 

*^For  me/"  repeated  Helen,  in  a 
tone  of  soft  deep  reproach,  and  she 
tamed  away  her  head  to  conceal  her 
tears. 

"  You  are  sore  you  would  remember 
him,  if  we  met  him  by  chance?" 

^'Oh  yes.  He  was  so  different 
from  all  we  see  in  this  terrible  city, 
and  his  eyes  were  like  yonder  stars, 
so  clear  and  so  bright ;  yet  the  light 
seemed  to  come  from  afar  off,  as  the 
light  does  in  yonrs,  when  your 
thoughts  are  away  from  all  things 
round  you.  And  then,  too,  his  dog 
whom  he  called  Nero — ^I  could  not 
forget  that." 

*•''  But  his  dog  may  not  be  always 
with  him." 

^*But  the  bright  clear  eyes  are! 
Ah,  now  you  look  up  to  heaven, 
and  yours  seem  to  dream  like  his.'* 

Leonard  did  not  answer,  for  his 
thoughts  were  indeed  less  on  earth 
than  struggling  to  pierce  into  that 
remote  and  mysterious  heaven. 

Both  were  silent  long ;  the  crowd 
passed  them  by  unheedhigly.  Night 
deepened  over  the  river,  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  lamplights  on  its  waves 
was  more  visible  than  that  of  the 
stars.  The  beams  showed  the  dark- 
ness of  the  strong  current,  and  the 


craft  that  lay  eastward  os  Ike  tido^ 
with  sail-less  speetral  BMflfes  and  blaek 
dlmal  hoiks,  lookid  deiUhiike  in  their 
stiUness. 

Leonard  locked  down,  and  ib» 
thought  of  Chattertoii*s  grim  soieidft 
came  back  to  his  sonl,  and  a  pnle 
scomful  face  with  luminous  haunting 
eyes  seemed  to  look  up  from  the  stream, 
and  murmur  frx>m  livid  lips, — 
**  Straggle  no  more  against  the  tides 
on  the  surface — ^all  is  calm  and  rest 
within  the  deep." 

Startmg  in  terror  from  the  gloom 
of  his  reverie,  the  boy  began  to  talk 
fast  to  Helen,  and  tried  to  soothe  her 
wiUi  descriptions  of  the  lowly  home 
which  he  had  offered. 

He  spoke  of  the  light  eares  which 
she  would  participate  with  his 
niother — ^for  by  that  name  he  still 
called  the  widow-— and  dwelt,  with 
an  eloqaence  that  the  contrast  round 
him  made  sincere  and  strong,  on 
the  happy  rural  life,  the  shadowy 
woodlands,  the  rippling  comfields, 
the  solemn  lone  church-spure  soaring 
from  the  tranquil  landscape.  Flatter- 
ingly he  painted  the  flowery  terraces 
of  the  Italian  exile,  and  the  playful 
fountain  that,  even  as  he  spoke,  was 
flinging  up  its  spray  to  the  stars, 
through  serene  air  antroubled  by  the 
smoke  of  cities,  and  untainted  by  the 
sinful  Sighs  of  men.  He  promised  her 
the  love  and  protection  of  natures 
akin  to  the  happy  scene :  the  simple 
affectionate  mother — the  gentle  pas- 
tor— the  exile  wise  and  kind — ^Vio- 
lante,  with  dark  eyes  full  of  the 
mystic  thoughts  that  solitude  calls 
from  childhood, — ^Yiolante  should  be 
her  companion. 

"  And  oh ! "  cried  Helen,  "  if  life 
be  thus  happy  there,  return  with  me, 
return— return ! " 

"  Alas  I "  murmured  the  boy,  ^^  if 
the  hammer  once  strike  the  spark 
from  the  anvil,  the  spark  must  fly 
upward ;  it  cannot  fall  back  to  earth 
until  light  has  left  it.  Upward  still, 
Helen— let  me  go  upward  still  1" 


CHAPTER  XT. 


The  next  morning  Helen  was  very 
ill — so  ill  that^  shortly  after  rising, 
she  was  forced  to  creep  back  to  bed. 
Her  frame  shivered — her  eyes,  were 


heavy  —  her  hand  bnmed  like  fire. 
Fever  had  set  in.  Periiaps  she  might 
have  caught  cold  on  the  bridge — per- 
haps her  emotions  had  proved  too 
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much  for  her   fratne.     Leonu-d,  ia  tberaselTes  like  necessaries  I    Be g  b» 

great  alarm,  called  on  the  nearest  mnat.  And  when  he  so  resolved,  had 

apotbecaiT.    The  apothecary  looked  joa  bat  seen  the  proad  bitter  soul  be 

grare,  and  said  there  was  danger,  conqnered,  ;on  woald  have  said — 

And  danger  soon    declared  itself—  "Tbiswhichhethinksiadegradation — 

Helen  became  delirious.    For  aeveral  this  is  heroism.    Oh  strange  hnnan 

days  she  lay  in  this  state,  between  heart  I— no  epic  ever  written  achieves 

life  and  death.     Leonard  then  felt  tbe  Snblinie  and  the  Beautifal  which 

that    alt  tbe  sorrows    of  earth  are  are  graven,  unread  by  human  eye, 

light,    compared    with    the   fear    of  in  thy  secret  leares."    Of  whom  else 

losing  what  we  love.     How  valueless  should  he  beg  ?    His  mother  bad  no- 

the  envied  laurel  seemed  beside  tbe  tbiug,  Rieeabocca  was  poor,  and  tha 

dying  rose.  sUtely  Violante,  who  had  exclaimed. 

Thanks,  perhaps,  more  to  bis  heed  "  Would  that  I  were  a  man  I" — he 

and  tending  than  to  medical  skill,  she  conld  not  endnre  the  thought  that  she 

recovered  sense  at  last — immediate  should  pity  him,  and  despise.    Tbft 

peril  was  over.     Bat  she  was  very  Aveoelsl    No— thrice  Ko.    He  drew 

weak  and  rednccd^her  ultimate  re-  towards  him  hastily  ink  and  paper, 

covery    donbtfal  —  convalescence,  at  and    wrote    rapid    lines,  that   verft 

beat,  likely  to  be  very  slow.  wmng  from  him  as  from  tbe  bleeding 

But  when  she  learned  how  long  bIm  strings  of  life. 
had  been  thns  ill,  she  looked  anxioos-        But  tbe    boar    for    the  post  had 

ly  at  Leonard's  face  as  be  bent  over  passed — tbe  letter  mnst  wait  till  tbe 

her,  and  faltered  forth — "  Give  me  my  next  day ;  and  three  days  at  least 

work ;  I  am  strong  enough  for  that  would  elapse  before  he  could  receive 

now — it  wonld  amuse  me."  an  answer.     He  left  the  letter  on  the 

Leonard  burst  into  tears.  table,  and,  stifling  as  for  air,  went 

Alas!  he  had  no  work  himself ;  all  forth.     He  crossed  the    bridge — he 
their  joint  money  had  melted  away ;  passed    on    mechanically — and    wa> 
tbe  apothecary  was  not  like  good  Dr  borne    along   k^  a  crowd    pressing 
Uorgan :   the  medicines  were  to  be  towards   the    doora    of  Farliameot. 
paid  for,  and   the  rent.    Two  days  A  debate  that  excited  popular  interest 
before,  Lieonard  had  pawned  Ricca-  was  Sued  for  that  evening,  and  many 
bocca's  watch  ;  and  when  the  last  bystanders  collected  in  the  street  to 
sbilling  thus  raised  was  gone,  how  see  the  members    pass  to  and  fro, 
shonld  besnppKtrt  Helen?    Neverthe-  or  hear  what  speakers  bad  yet  risen  to- 
less  he  conqoered  his  tears, and  assured  take  part  in  the  debate,  or  try  to  get 
her  that  he  bad  employment ;  and  orders  for  the  gallery, 
that  so  earnestly  that  she  believed        He  halted  amidst  these  loiterers,  with 
him,  and   sank   into  soft  b1( 
listened  to  her  breatbing,  ki 
forehead,   and    left    the  roo 
turned  inio    his    own    neig 
garret,  aud,  leaoiag  his  fac 
hands,  collected  all  bis  thong 

He  must  be  a  bCjCgar  st  Is 
must  write  to  Mr  Dale  for  i 
Mr  Uale,  too,  who  knew  tl 
of  his  birth.  He  wonld  rat 
berrged  of  a  stranger — It  sc 
add  a  new  dishonour  to  his 
memory  for  the  child  to  bei 
who  was  acqnainted  with  be 
HadhehimselfbeeDlheonlyon 
and  to  starve,  he  wonld  haves 
by  inch  into  Ilie  grave  of  famir 
he  would  have  so  subdned  h 
But  Helen,  there  on  that  bed 
needing,  for  weeks  perhaps, 
port,    and    illness    making 
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that  his  speech  was  makiDg  a  great 
eflfect." 

'*  This  is  very  unlucky,*'  said  Ran- 
dal. **  I  had  no  idea  he  woold  speak 
80  early." 

*'  M brought  him  up  by  a  direct 

personal  attack.  Bat  follovr  me ;  per- 
haps I  can  get  you  into  the  House ; 
and  a  man  like  you,  Leslie,  of  whom 
we  expect  great  things  some  day,  I 
can  tell  you,  should  not  miss  any 
such  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
this  House  of  ours  is  on  a  field  night. 
Come  on !" 

The  member  hurried  towards  the 
door ;  and  as  Randal  followed  him,  a 
bystander  cried — *^  That  is  the  young 
man  who  wrote  the  famous  pamphlet 
— Egerton's  relation." 

^'  Oh,  indeed ! "  said  another. 
**  Clever  man,  Egertoa — I  am  waiting 
ibr  him." 

"  So  am  I." 

*'*'  Why,  you  are  not  a  constituent, 
as  I  am." 

*^  No ;  but  he  has  been  very  kind  to 
my  nephew,  and  I  must  thank  him. 
You  are  a  constituent  —  he  is  an 
honour  to  your  town." 

^*  So  he  is :  Enlightened  man  !" 

*^  And  so  generous  I" 

**  Brings  forward  really  good  mea- 
surea,"  quoth  the  politician. 

*^  And  clever  young  men,"  said  the 
uncle. 

Therewith  one  or  two  others  joined 
in  the  praise  of  Audley  Egerton,  and 
many  anecdotes  of  his  liberality  were 
iold. 

Leonard  listened  at  first  listlessly, 
at  last  with  thoughtful  attention.  He 
bad  heard  Burley,  too,  speak  highly 
of  this  generous  statesman,  who, 
without  pi*ctending  to  genius  himself, 
appreciated  it  in  others.  He  suddenly 
remembered,  too,  that  Egerton  was 
half-brother  to  the  Squire.  Vague 
notions  of  some  appeal  to  this  eminent 
person,  not  for  charity,  but  employ 
•to  his  mind,  gleamed  across  him — in- 
experienced hoy  that  he  yet  was !  And, 
while  thus  meditating,  the  door  of  the 
House  opened,  and  out  came  Audley 
Egerton  himself.  A  partial  cheering, 
followed  by  a  general  murmur,  ap- 
prised Leonard  of  the  presence  of  the 
popular  statesman.  Egerton  was 
caught  hold  of  by  some  five  or  six 
persons  in  succession ;  a  shake  of  the 
band,  a  nod,  a  brief  whispered  word 


or  two,  sufficed  the  practised  member 
for  graceful  escape;  and  soon,  free 
from  the  crowd,  his  tall  erect  figure 
pased  on,  and  tamed  towards  the 
bridge.  He  paused  at  the  angle  and 
took  out  his  watch,  looking  at  it  by 
the  lamp-light. 

**  Harley  will  be  here  soon,"  he 
mattered— *' he  is  always  punctual; 
and  now  that  I  have  spoken,  I  can 
give  him  an  hour  or  so.  That  is  well." 

As  he  replaced  his  watch  in  his 
pocket,  and  re-buttoned  his  coat  over 
his  firm  broad  chest,  he  lifted  his  eyes, 
and  saw  a  young  man  standing  before 
him. 

"  Do  yon  want  me  ?"  asked  the 
statesman,  with  the  direct  brevity  of 
his  practical  character. 

*^Mr  Egerton,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  voice  that  slightly  trem- 
bled, and  yet  was  manly  amidst 
emotion,  **  you  have  a  great  name, 
and  great  power — ^I  stand  here  in 
these  streets  of  London  without  a 
friend,  and  without  employ.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  it  in  me  to  do  some 
nobler  work  than  that  of  bodily  labour, 
had  I  but  one  friend — one  opening  for 
my  thoughts.  And  now  I  have  said 
this,  I  scarcely  know  how,  or  why, 
bat  from  despair,  and  the  sudden  im- 
pulse which  that  despair  took  from  the 
praise  that  follows  your  success,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  add." 

Audley  Egerton  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, struck  by  the  tone  and  address 
of  the  stranger ;  but  the  consummate 
and  wary  man  of  the  world,  accus- 
tomed to  all  manner  of  strange  appli- 
cations, and  all  varieties  of  impos- 
tnre,  quicklv  recovered  from  a  pass- 
ing and  slight  efifect. 

*'  Are  you  a  native  of ?  "  (nam- 
ing the  town  he  represented  as  mem- 
ber.) 

"  No,  sir." 

*^Well,  young  man,  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you;  but  the  good  sense  you 
must  possess  (for  I  judseof  that  by  the 
education  you  have  evidently  received) 
must  tell  you  that  a  public  man, 
whatever  be  his  patronage,  has  it  too 
fully  absorbed  by  claimants  who  have 
a  right  to  demand  it,  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  strangers." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and,  as 
Leonard  stood  silent,  added,  with 
more  kindness  than  most  public  men 
so  accosted  would  have  showed — 
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•'  Yon  say  you  are  friendless — poor 
fellow.  In  early  life  that  happens  to 
many  of  ns,  who  find  friends  enough 
before  the  close.  Be  honest,  and 
well- conducted ;  lean  on  yourself,  not 
on  strangers ;  work  with  the  body  if 
you  can't  with  the  mind ;  and,  belieye 
me,  that  advice  is  all  I  can  give  yon, 
unless  this  tritle," — and  the  minister 
held  out  a  crown  piece. 

Leonard  bowed,  shook  his  head 
sadly,  and  walked  away.  Egerton 
looked  after  him  with  a  slight 
pang. 

"  Pooh  I "  said  he  to  himself, "  there 
must  be  thousands  in  the  same  state 
in  these  streets  of  London.  I  cannot 
redress  the  necessities  of  civilisation. 
Well  educated  1  It  is  not  from  igno- 
rance henceforth  that  society  will  suf- 
fer—it is  from  over- educating  the 
hungry  thousands  who,  thus  unfitted 
for  manual  toil,  and  with  no  career 
for  mental,  will  some  day  or  other 
stand  like  that  boy  in  our  streets, 
and  puzzle  wiser  ministers  than  I 
am." 

As  Egerton  thus  mused,  and  passed 
on  to  the  bridge,  a  bugle-horn  rang 
merrily  from  the  box  of  a  say  four- 
in-hand.  A  drag-coach  with  superb 
blood- horses  rattled  over  the  cause- 
way, and  in  the  driver  Egerton  re- 
cognised his  nephew — Frank  Hazel- 
dean. 

The  young  Guardsman  was  return- 
ing, with  a  lively  party  of  men,  from 
dining  at  Greenwich ;  and  the  careless 
laughter  of  these  children  of  pleasure 
floated  far  over  the  still  river. 

It  vexed  the  ear  of  the  careworn 


statesman— sad,  perhaps,  with  all  his 
greatness,  lonely  amidst  all  his  crowd 
of  friends.  It  reminded  him,  perhaps, 
of  his  own  youth,  when  such  parties 
and  companionships  were  familiar  to 
him,  though  through  them  all  he  bore 
an  ambitious  aspiring  soul — **  Lejeu, 
vaut'il  la  chandeUe  t "  said  he,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

The  coach  rolled  rapidly  past  Leo- 
nard, as  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
comer  of  the  bridge,  and  the  mire  of 
the  kennel  splashea  over  him  from  the 
hoofs  of  the  fiery  horses.  The  laugh- 
ter smote  on  his  ear  more  discordantly 
than  on  the  minister*s,  but  it  begot  n» 
envy. 

^^Life  is  a  dark  riddle,*'  said  he, 
smiting  his  breast. 

And  he  walked  slowly  on,  gained 
the  recess  where  he  had  stood  several 
nigl)ts  before  with  Helen ;  and  dizzy 
with  want  of  food,  and  worn  out  for 
want  of  sleep,  he  sank  down  into 
the  dark  comer ;  while  the  river  that 
rolled  under  the  arch  of  stone  mut- 
tered^dirge-like  in  his  ear ; — as  under 
the  social  key-stone  wails  and  rolls 
on  for  ever  the  mystery  of  Human 
Discontent.  Take  comfort,  O  Thinker 
by  the  stream !  Tis  the  river  that 
founded  and  gave  pomp  to  the  city ; 
and  without  the  discontent,  where 
were  progress — what  were  Man? 
Take  comfort,  O  Thinker  !  where* 
ever  the  stream  over  which  thou 
bendest,  or  beside  which  thou  slnkeetf 
weary  and  desolate,  firets  the  arch 
that  supports  thee; — never  dream 
that,  by  destroying  the  bridge,  thon 
canst  silence  the  moan  of  the  wave  I 
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TO  WALEnt  BDIKIB,  OQ.,  VBOVOR  IHT  DBOFDAXLT. 


liT  DEARP&oyoflT, — ^Ih  the  coarse 
of  your  commani&gs  with  natnre  on 
the  uplands  of  Dreepdaily,  70a  most 
dcmbtless  have  obsenred  that  the 
advent  of  a  storm  is  wnali j  preceded 
by  the  appearance  of  a  flight  of  sea- 
mawB,  who,  by  their  discordant 
floneams,  give  notice  of  the  approach- 
ing change  of  weath^.  For  some 
time  past  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
tiiose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  watch- 
ing the  political  horizon,  that  we 
should  do  well  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  a  sqnall,  and  already  the  premo- 
nitory symptoms  are  distinctly  Mdible. 
The  Liberal  press,  headed  l^  the 
Times,  Is  damorons  for  some  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  method  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation;  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
proposes  in  the  course  of  next  Session 
to  take  up  the  subject.  This  is  no 
mere  brutum  fkbnen,  or  dodge  to 
secure  a  little  temporary  popularity 
— ^it  is  a  distinct  party  move  for  a 
very  intelligible  purpose ;  and  is 
fraught,  I  think,  with  much  danger 
and  injustice  to  many  of  the  consti- 
tuencies which  are  now  intrusted  with 
the  right  of  franchise.  As  you,  my 
dear  Provost,  are  a  Liberal  both  by 
principle  and  profession,  and  more- 
over chief  magistrate  of  a  very  old 
Scottish  burgh,  your  opinion  upon 
this  matter  must  have  great  weight 
in  determining  the  judgment  of  others ; 
and,  therefore,  you  will  not,  I  trust, 
consider  it  too  great  a  liberty,  if,  at 
this  dull  season  of  the  year,  I  call 
your  attention  to  one  or  two  points 
which  appear  well  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  extensive  organic  changes 
in  the  Constitution  ought  never  to  be 
attempted  except  in  cases  of  strong 
necessity.  The  real  interests  of  the 
country  are  never  promoted  by  inter- 
nal political  agitation,  which  unsettles 
men^s  minds,  is  injurious  to  regular 
industry,  and  too  often  leaves  behind 
it  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and  discord 
between  different  classes  of  the  com- 
n        ,  ready  on  some  future  occa- 


aioii  to  burst  into  nQxioaa 
Yon  would  moLr  I  thiBkr  ifiA  to  aee 
amoally  renewed  that  sort  of  strife 
which  characterised  the  era  of  the 
Beform  BilL  I  yentuve  to  pass  no 
opinion  whatever  on  the  abstract 
merits  of  that  meaaore.  I  accept  it 
as  a  fact,  just  as  I  accept  other  duuigea 
in  the  Constitution  of  this  eonntry 
which  took  place  before  I  was  bom ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  ever  comport  my- 
self as  a  loyal  and  independent 
elector.  Bat  I  am  sure  yon  have  far 
too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  ferment 
which  that  event  created^  to  wish  to 
see  it  renewed,  withoot  at  least  some 
argent  cause.  Yon  were  consistently 
anxious  for  the  snppression  (^  rotten 
boroughs,  and  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  constitnency  upon  a  broad  and 
popular  basis;  and  you  considered 
that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  josti- 
fied  the  sodal  risks  which  were  in- 
eurred  in  the  endeavonr  to  sapemede 
-the  old  one.  I  do  not  say  that  yoa 
were  wrong  in  this.  Tto  agitation 
for  Parliamentary  B^rm  had  been 
going  on  for  a  great  number  of  years ; 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
try was  undeniably  in  your  favour, 
and  you  finally  carried  your  point. 
Still,  in  consequence  of  that  struggle, 
years  elapsed  before  the  heart-burn- 
ings and  jealousies  which  were  occa- 
sioned by  it  were  allayed.  Even  now 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remin- 
iscences of  the  Reform  Bill  appealed 
to  on  the  hustings  by  candidates  who 
have  little  else  to  say  for  themselves 
by  way  of  personal  recommendation. 
A  most  ludicrous  instance  of  this 
occurred  very  lately  in  the  case  of  a 
young  gentleman,  who,  being  desirous 
of  Parliamentary  honours,  actually 
requested  the  support  of  the  electors 
on  the  ground  that  his  father  or  grand- 
father— I  forget  which — had  voted  for 
the  Reform  Bill;  a  ceremony  which 
he  could  not  very  well  have  performed 
in  his  own  person,  as  at  that  time 
he  had  not  been  released  from  the 
bondage  of  swaddling-clothes  I  I 
need  hardly  add  that  he  was  rejected ; 
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but  the  anecdote  is  cariona  and  in-     reprobatloii.     Difference  of  opinion 
stractive.  nndoubtedlj'  maj  exist  on  some  of 

In  a  conntrf  such  ae  this,  changes  these  points :  an  dght-ponnd  qnali- 
mnst  be  looked  for  in  the  conrse  of  fication  maj  have  its  advocates,  and 
years.  One  system  dies  ont,  or  be-  the  right  of  seci^  voting  maj  be  con- 
comes  anpopular,  and  is  replaced  by  venient  for  members  of  the  clique; 
a  new  one.  Bat  I  caoDot  charge  my  bat,  OD  the  wholb,  70a  are  satisfied 
memoir  ^'th  any  historical  instance  with  matters  as  they  are ;  and,  cer- 
where  a  great  change  was  attempted  taioly,  I  do  not  see  that  yon  have  tnj 
without  some  powerful  or  cogent  grievance  to  complun  of.  If  I  were 
reason.    Still  less  can  I  recollect  any     a  member  of  the  Liberal  party,  I 

Kat  change  being  proposed,  nnless  a  shoald  be  very  sorry  to  see  any 
ge  and  powerfnl  section  of  the  change  of  the  representation  made  in 
common  ity  had  nnequi  vocally  declared  Scotland.  Jnat  oluerve  how  the 
in  Its  favoar.  The  reasoo  of  this  is  matter  stands.  At  the  commence- 
qaite  obvious.  The  middle  classes  of  ment  of  the  present  year  the  whole 
Great  Britain,  however  liberal  they  representation  of  the  Scottish  bnrghs 
may  be  in  their  seotiments,  have  a  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party, 
jnst  horror  of  revolations.  They  Since  then,  it  is  true,  Falkirk  has 
know  very  well  that  organic  changes  changed  sides;  but  yon  are  still  re- 
are  never  effected  withoat  enormons  marubly  well  off;  and  I  think  that 
loss  and  individnal  deprivation,  and  ontof thirtyconntymemliers,eigbteen 
they  will  not  move  nnless  they  arc  may  be  set  down  as  sapporters  of  the 
assured  that  the  valae  of  the  object  to  Free-trade  policy.  Bemember,  I  do 
be  gained  is  commenanrate  with  the  not  gnarantee  the  contionaoce  <rf 
estent  of  the  sacrifice.  In  defence  of  these  proportions :  I  wish  yon  simply 
their  liberties,  when  these  are  at-  to  observe  bow  yon  stand  at  present, 
tacked,  the  British  people  are  e^-er  nnder  the  working  of  yonr  own  Be- 
ready  to  stand  fonrud ;  bnt  I  mis-  form  Bill ;  and  really  it  appears  to  me 
take  them  mnch,  if  they  will  at  any  that  nothing  coold  be  more  satisfao- 
time  allow  themselves  to  be  made  the  toij.  The  Liberal  who  wishes  to 
tools  of  a  faction.  The  attempt  to  have  more  men  of  iiis  own  kidney 
get  np  ori^anic  changes  for  the  sole  from  Scotland  mnst  indeed  be  an  nn- 
parpose  of  perpetaatlng  the  existence  conscionaUe  glntton ;  and  if,  in  tbe 
of  a  particular  Ministry,  or  of  main-  face  of  these  facts,  he  asks  for  a  re- 
taining tbe  supremacy  of  a  panicnlar  form  in  the  representation,  I  cannot 
party,  is  a  new  feature  In  onr  history,  set  him  down  as  other  than  a  oon- 
It  is  an  experiment  which  tbe  nation  snounate  ass.  He  mnst  needs  admit 
onght  not  to  tolcrat 
moment;  and  which  I 
will  not  tolerate,  whe 
of  its  anthors  are  laid 
I  believe,  I'rovost, 
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chance  of  another  arising  from  the 
stump,  more  especially  when  yon 
cannot  hope  to  gather  from  it  a  more 
abundant  harvest?  I  am  qaite  sure, 
Provost,  that  yon  agree  with  mc  in 
this.  You  have  nothing  to  gain,  but 
possibly  a  good  deal  to  lose,  by  any 
alteration  which  may  bo  made ;  and 
therefore  it  is,  I  presume,  that  in  this 
part  of  the  world  not  the  slightest 
wbh  has  been  manifested  for  a  radi- 
cal change  of  the  system.  That  very 
conceited  and  shallow  individual,  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  made  not  long 
ago  a  kind  of  agitating  tour  through 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
np  the  steam ;  but  except  from  a  few 
unhappy  Chartists,  whose  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  property  are  iden- 
tically the  same  with  those  professed 
by  the  gentlemen  who  plundered  the 
Glasgow  tradesmen*s  shops  in  1848, 
he  met  with  no  manner  of  encourage- 
ment. The  electors  laughed  in  the 
face  of  this  ridiculous  caricature  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  advised  him, 
instead  of  exposing  his  ignorance  in 
the  north,  to  go  back  to  Bolton 
and  occupy  himself  with  his  own 
affairs. 

This  much  I  have  said  touching 
the  necessity  or  call  for  a  new  Re- 
form Bill,  which  is  likely  enough  to 
involve  us,  for  a  considerable  period 
at  least,  in  unfortunate  political  strife. 
I  have  put  it  to  yon  as  a  Liberal,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  a  man  of  common 
sense  and  honesty,  whether  there  are 
anv  circumstances,  under  your  know- 
ledge, which  can  justify  such  an 
attempt ;  and  in  the  absence  of  these, 
you  cannot  but  admit  that  such  an 
experiment  is  eminentlv  dangerous 
at  the  present  time,  and  ought  to  be 
strongly  discountenanced  by  all  men, 
whatever  may  be  their  kind  of  political 
opinions.  I  speak  now  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  details.  It 
may  certainly  be  possible  to  discover 
a  better  system  of  representation  than 
that  which  at'present^exists.  I  never 
regarded  Lora  John  Russell  as  the 
liWng  incarnation  of  Minerva,  nor 
can  I  consider  any  measure  originated 
by  him  as  conveying  an  assurance 
that  the  highest  amount  of  human 
wisdom  has  been  exhausted  in  its 
preparation.  But  what  I  do  say  is 
this,  that  in  the  absence  of  anything 
like  general  demand,  and  failing  the 
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allegation  of  any  marked  grievance 
to  be  redressed,  no  Ministry  is  en- 
titled to  propose  an  extensive  or 
organic  change  in  the  representation  . 
of  the  country;  and  the  men  whof 
shall  venture  upon  such  a  step  must 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  actuated  by  other 
motives  than  regard  to  the  public 
welfare. 

You  will,  however,  be  slow  to 
believe  that  Lord  John  Russell  is 
moving  in  this  matter  without  somo 
special  reason.  In  this  yon  are  per- 
fectly right.  He  has  a  reason,  and  a 
very  cogent  one,  but  not  such  a  rea- 
son as  yon,  if  you  are  truly  a  Liberal, 
and  not  a  mere  partisan,  can  accept. 
I  presume  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Liberal 
party — at  least  it  used  to  be  their 
watchword — that  public  opinion  in 
this  country  is  not  to  be  slighted 
or  suppressed.  With  the  view  of 
giving  full  effect  to  that  public  opinion, 
not  of  securing  the  supremacy  of  this 
or  that  political  alliance,  the  Reform 
Act  was  framed ;  it  being  the  declared 
object  and  intention  of  its  founders  that 
a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation 
should  be  secured  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  property  qnaliflca- 
tion  was  fixed  at  a  low  rate ;  the 
balance  of  power  as  between  counties 
and  boronghs  was  carefully  adjusted  ; 
and  every  precaution  was  taken— at 
least  so  we  were  told  at  the  time— that 
no  one  great  interest  of  the  State 
should  be  allowed  unduly  to  predomi- 
nate over  another.  Many,  however, 
were  of  opinion  at  the  time,  and  have 
since  seen  no  reason  to  alter  it,  that 
the  adjustment  then  made,  as  between 
conn  ties  and  boroughs,  was  by  no 
means  equitable,  and  that  an  undue 
share  in  the  representation  was  given 
to  the  latter,  more  especially  in  Eng- 
land. That,  you  will  observe,  was  a 
Conservative,  not  a  Liberal  objection ; 
and  it  was  over-ruled.  Well,  then, 
did  the  Representation,  as  fixed  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  fulfil  its  primary 
condition  ?  You  thought  so ;  and  so 
did  my  Lord  John  Russell,  until  somo 
twelve  months  ago,  when  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  him.  That  light  has 
since  increased  in  intensity,  and  he 
now  sees  his  way,  cleariy  enough,  to 
a  new  organic  measure.  Why  is 
this?  Simply,  my  dear  Provost, 
beouise  the  English  boronghs  will  no 
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leDger  support  bim  in  his  baugling 
legislation,  or  countenance  liis  nn- 
aational  policy ! 

Public  opinion,  as  represented 
through  the  operation  of  the  Reform 
Act,  is  no  longer  favourable  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  result  of  recent 
elections,  in  places  which  were  for- 
merly considered  as  the  strongholds 
-of  Whiggery,  have  demonstrated  to 
him  that  the  Free  trade  policy,  to 
which  he  is  irretrievably  pledged,  has 
become  obnoxious  to  the  bulk  of  the 
electors,  and  that  they  will  no  longer 
accord  their  support  to  any  Ministry 
which  is  bent  upon  depressing  British 
labour  and  sapping  the  foundations  of 
national  prosperity.  So  Lord  John 
Russell, findinghimself  in  this  position, 
that  he  must  either  get  rid  of  public 
opinion  or  resign  his  place,  seis  about 
the  concoction  of  a  new  Reform  Bill, 
by  means  of  which  he  hopes  to  swamp 
the  present  electoral  body  I  This  is 
Whig  liberty  in  its  pure  and  original 
form.  It  implies,  of  course,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  did  not  give  a  fiill,  fair, 
and  free  representation  to  the  countiy, 
else  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  alter- 
ing its  provisions.  If  we  really  have 
a  fair  representation ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing, the  majority  of  the  electors 
are  convinced  that  Free  Trade  is  not 
for  their  benefit,  it  does  appear  to  me 
a  most  monstrous  thing  that  they  are 
to  be  coerced  into  receiving  it  by 
the  infusion  of  a  new  element  into  Ae 
Constitution,  or  a  forcible  change  in 
the  distribution  of  the  electoral  power, 
to  suit  the  commercial  views  which 
are  in  favour  with  the  Whig  party. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  most  circuitous 
method  of  exercising  despotic  power ; 
and  I,  for  one,  having  the  interests  of 
the  country  at  heart,  would  much 
prefer  the  institution  at  once  of  a  pore 
despotism,  and  submit  to  be  ruled  and 
taxed  henceforward  at  the  sweet  will 
of  the  scion  of  the  house  of  Russell. 

I  dp  not  know  what  your  individual 
sentiments  may  be  on  the  subject  of 
Free  Trade ;  but  whether  you  are  for 
it  or  against  it,  my  argument  remains 
the  same.  It  is  essentially  a  question 
for  the  solution  of  the  electoral  body ; 
and  if  the  Whigs  are  right  in  their 
averment  that  its  operation  hitherto 
has  been  attended  with  marked  suc- 
cess, and  has  even  transcended  the 
expectation    of  its   promoters,   yon 
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may  rely  upon  it  that  there  is  no 
power  in  the  British  Empire  which  can 
overthrow  it.  No  Protectionist  ra- 
vings can  damage  a  system  which  has 
been  productive  of  real  advantage  to 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  bad  system,  is 
it  to  be  endured  that  any  man  or 
body  of  men  shall  attempt  to  perpe- 
tuate it  against  the  will  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  electors,  by  a  change  in 
the  representation  of  the  country  ? 
I  ask  you  this  as  a  Liberal.  Without 
having  any  undue  diffidence  in  the 
soundness  of  your  own  judgment,  I 
presume  you  do  not,  like  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  consider  yourself  infallible, 
or  entitled  to  coerce  others  who  may 
di£fer  from  yon  in  opinion.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  Lord  John  Russell 
is  now  attempting  to  do ;  and  I  warn 
you  and  others  who  are  similarly 
situated,  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  to 
take  care  lest,  under  the  operation  of 
this  new  Reform  Bill,  yon  are  not 
stripped  of  that  political  power  and 
those  political  privileges  which  at 
present  you  enjoy. 

Don't  suppose  that  I  am  speaking 
rashly  or  without  consideration.  All 
I  know  touching  this  new  Reform 
Bill,  is  derived  from  the  arguments 
and  proposals  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  made  by  the  Liberal  press 
in  consequence  of  the  late  indications 
of  public  feeling,  as  manifested  by 
the  result  of  recent  elections.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  we  heard  few 
or  no  proposals  for  an  alteration  in 
the  electoral  system,  until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  voice  of  the  boroughs 
conld  no  longer  be  depended  on  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  com- 
mercial policy.  You  may  recollect 
that  the  earliest  of  the  victories  which 
were  achieved  by  the  Protectionists, 
with  respect  to  vacant  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  were  treated 
lightly  by  their  opponents  as  mere 
casualties ;  but  when  borough  after 
borough  deliberately  renounced  its 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  League, 
and,  not  nnfrequently  under  circum- 
stances of  very  marked  significance, 
declai'ed  openly  in  favour  of  Protec- 
tion, the  matter  became  serious.  It 
was  tlien^  and  then  only,  that  we 
heard  the  necessity  for  some  new  and 
sweeping  change  in  the  representation 
of  this  country  broadly  asserted ;  and^ 
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i^gnlarly  enough,  the  advocates  of 
that  change  do  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise their  motives.     They  do  not 
venture  to  say  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  is  not  adequately  repre- 
sented at  present — what  they  complain 
of  is,  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
country  is  becoming  every  day  more 
hostile  to  their  commercial  theories. 
In  short,  they  want  to  get  rid  of  that 
intelligence,  and  must  get  rid  of  it 
speedUy,  unless  their  system  is  to 
crumble  to  pieces.     Such  is  their  aim 
and  declared  object ;  and  if  you  en- 
tertain any  doubts  on  the  matter,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  recorded 
sentiments  of  the  leading  Ministerial 
and  Free-trade  organ— the  Times.  It 
is  always  instructive  to  notice  the 
hints  of  the  Thunderer.    The  writers 
in  that  journal  are  fully  alive  to  the 
nature  of  the  coming  crisis.     They 
have  been  long  aware  of  the  reaction 
which  has  taken  place  throughout  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade, 
and  they  recognise  distinctly  the  peril 
in  which  their  favourite  principle  is 
placed,  if  some  violent  means  are  not 
used  to  counteract  the  conviction  of 
the  electoral  body.     They  see  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  general  election,  the 
constituencies  of  the  Empire  are  not 
likely  to  return  a  verdict  hostile  to 
the  domestic  interests  of  the  country. 
They  have  watched  with  careful  and 
anxious    eyes  the    turning  tide   of 
opinion ;    and  they  can    devise   no 
means  of  arresting  it,  without  having 
recourse    to  that  peculiar  mode  of 
manipulation,  which  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Burking.    Let  us  hear  what 
they  say  so  late  as  the  21st  of  July 
last. 

"  With  such  a  prospect  before  us,  with 
unkuowQ  struggles  and  unprecedented 
collisions  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
there  is  only  one  resource,  and  we  must 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  present  adyisers 
will  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
if  they  do  not  adopt  it.  They  must  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  the  people 
with  a  large  and  liberal  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  great  country  should  cease  to 
quake  and  to  quail  at  the  decisions  of  stupid 
and  corrupt  little  constituencies,  of  whom, 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  would  take 
thirty  to  make  one  metropolitan  borough. 
The  great  question  always  before  the 
nation  in  one  shape  or  another  is — 
whether  the  people  are  as  happy  as  laws 
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can  make  them  !  To  what  sort  of  oonati- 
tuencies  shall  we  appeal  for  the  answer 
to  this  question !  To  Harwich  with  its 
population  of  3370;  to  St  Albans  with 
its  p<Jpalation  of  6246;  to  Scarboroogh 
with  its  population  of  9953  ;  to  Knares- 
borongh  with  its  population  of  5382;  and 
to  a  score  other  places  still  more  insigni- 
ficant ?  Or  shall  we  insist  on  the  appeal 
being  made  to  much  larger  bodies  t  The 
arerage  population  of  boroaghs  and 
counties  is  more  than  60,000.  Is  it  not 
high  time  to  require  that  no  single 
borough  shall  fall  below  half  or  a  third 
of  that  number  I  " 

The  meaning  of  this  is  clear  enough. 
It  points,  if  not  to  the  absolute  an- 
nihilation, most  certainly  to  the  con- 
cretion   of    the    smaller    boroughs 
throughout  England  —  to  an  entire 
remarshalling  of  the  electoral  ranks — 
and,  above  all,  to  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  representation  of  the 
larger  cities.     In  this  way,  you  see, 
local  interests  will  be  made  almost 
entirely  to  disappear;   and  London 
alone  will   secure  almost  as  many 
representatives  in  Parliament  as  are 
at  the  present  time  returned  for  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland.    Now,  I 
confess  to  you,  Provost,  that  I  do  not 
feel  greatly  exhilarated  at  the  pro- 
spect of  any  such  change.     I  believe 
that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
depends  upon   the   maintenance   of 
many  interests,  and  I  cannot  see  how 
that  can  be  secured  if  we  are  to  de- 
liver over  the  whole  political  power 
to  the  masses  congregated  within  the 
towns.      Moreover,    I    would   very 
humbly  remark,  that  past  experience 
is   little  calculated  to  increase  the 
measure  of  our  faith  in  the  wisdom  or 
judgment  of  large  constituencies.     I 
may  be  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the 
talent  and   abilities  of  the  several 
honourable  members  who  at  present 
sit  for  London  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts ;  but,  if  so,  I  am  only  one  out 
of  many  who  labour  under  a  similar 
delusion.    We  are  told  by  the  Times 
to  look  to  Marylebone  as  an  example 
of  a  large  and  enlightened  constitu- 
ency.   I  obey  the  mandate ;  and  on 
referring  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion,   I    find    that    Marylebone 
is  represented  by  Lord  Dudley  Stuart 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall.    That  fact 
does   not,  in  my   humble   opinion, 
fturnish    a   conclusive    argument   in 
favour  of  large  constituencies.    As  I 
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see   a  Parliament  composed  entirely  alitj,  iavite  attention  to  the  prasent  list 

of  men  of  their  kidney  ;  nor  do  I  think  of  metropolitan  membere,  and  «h  what 

that  they  afford  undoubted  materials  nans  is  to  be  foand  aiaoag  them,  with 

for  the  conatmction  of  a  new  Cabinet,  tha  siofle  exception   wo   hare    named, 

Bnt  perhaps  I  am  undervaluing  the  "Wch  in  borne  by  a  man  with  a  shadow 
abilities  of  these  gentlemen  ;  perhaps  "[  »  pretSMion  to  be  wokoned  as  amonK 
I  am  doing  injustice  to  the  discretion  ""  1»^=S  Englishmen  of  the  age  I 
and  wisdom  of  the  metropolitan  con-  You  see,  Provost,  I  am  by  no 
Btitneocics.  Anxious  to  avoid  any  means  singular  in  my  estimate  of  the 
each  impatation,  1  shall  again  invoke  qnality  of  the  metropolitan  represen- 
the  assistance  of  the  Timn,  whom  I  tatives.  The  Tima  is  with  me,  or 
now  cite  as  a  witness,  and  «  very  waa  with  roe  twelve  months  ago ;  and 
powerful  one,  upon  my  side  of  the  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  averred 
question.  Let  us  hear  the  Thanderer  that,  since  that  time,  any  enormona 
on  the  subject  of  these  same  metro-  increase  of  wisdom  or  of  ability  bos 
politaa  constituencies,  just  twelve  been  manifested  by  the  gentlemen  re- 
months  ago,  before  Scarborough  and  ferred  to.  But  there  is  ratlier  more 
Koaresborough  bad  disgraced  them-  than  this.  In  the  article  from  which 
selves  by  returning  Protectionists  to  lam  qnoting,  the  writer  does  not  con- 
Parliament.  Iqaotefrom  aleaderin  fine  his  strictnres  simply  to  the  metnt' 
the  Timu  of  Stb  August  1850,  refer-  politan  borooghs.  He  goes  a  great  deal 
ring  to  the  Lambeth  election,  when  farther,  for  he  attacks  large  cODstitti- 
Mr  Williams  was  returned.  eDcies  in  the  mass,  and  points  out 

"  Whpn  It  wag  propoaed  some  twenty  ^ery  well  and  forcibly  the  evils  which 

years  ago  to  eitenil  the  franchise  to  the  must  inevitably  follow  should  these 

metropolitan  boroughs,  the  presnmptioa  obtain  an   accession  to  their  power. 

WM,  that  tlie  qnality  of  the  reprewnta-  Read,  ma:i,  and  perpend  the  foliow- 

tiTie  ironid  bear  eomething  lilce  a  pro-  ing  paragraphs,   and  then  reconcile 

portion  to  the  importance  ol  the  oonsti-  their  ten  or-^if  you  can — withthelater 

tuenciea  called  into  play.  In  other  words,  proposals  from  the   same  qaarter  for 

if  the  political  axioms  from  wliich  the  ^^^  general  suppression  of  smaU  con- 

priiiciple  of  an  extended  represenUtion ..  gjitnendes,  and  the  establishment  of 

ft1ho"Vf:n:r^hat''t'Z.t'nn?:l;n';  "^'  'ri'"'"'^  »f  P'"'"^  ^Pi"'™- 

and  mast  ir 

the  highest  i 
eily.  Now, 
the  metrop< 
i^txadfl  at  pri 

has  this  eip 


a  the  n 


of  this  or  th: 
all  diapnle 
there  is  dign 
between  tha 
But,  Mttise 
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bcr  to  be  rather  a  Parliamentary  agent 
of  the  droTers,  and  sextons,  and  under- 
takers, than  a  representative  of  one  of 
tho  most  important  constituencies  in  the 
kingdom.  Is  this  downward  progress  of 
the  metropolitan  representation  to  re- 
main unchanged  !  Will  it  be  extended  to 
other  constituencies  as  soon  as  they  shall 
be  brought  under  conditions  analogous  to 
those  under  which  the  metropolitan  elec- 
tors exercise  the  franchise  t  The  ques- 
tion is  of  no  small  interest.  Whether  the 
fault  be  with  the  electors,  or  with  those 
who  should  have  the  nerve  to  come  for- 
ward and  demand  their  suffrages,  matters 
not  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument. 
The  fact  remains  unaltered.  Supposing 
England  throughout  its  area  were  repre- 
sented as  the  various  boroughs  of  the  me- 
tropolis are  represented  at  the  present 
time,  what  would  be  the  effect !  That  is 
the  point  for  consideration.  It  may  well 
be  that  men  of  higher  character,  and  of 
more  distinguished  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, would  readily  attract  the  sympathies 
and  secure  the  votes  of  these  constituen- 
cies ;  but  what  does  their  absence  prove  t 
Simply  that  the  samt  feeling  ofunwllUng' 
nest  to  face  Uirtje  dcctoral  bodie$y  vkick  it 
taid  toprerall  in  the  United  States,  is  gra- 
dually rising  up  in  this  country.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are  told  by 
ftU  who  know  the  country  best,  that  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  shrink  from 
stepping  forward  on  the  arena  of  public 
life,  lest  they  be  made  the  mark  for  ca- 
lumny and  abuse.  It  would  require  more 
space  than  we  can  devote  to  the  subject 
to  point  out  the  correlative  shortcomings 
of  the  constituencies  and  the  candidates  ; 
but,  leaving  these  aside,  tre  eatmot  but  ar- 
rirt  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some- 
thing  in  the  constitution  of  these  great  elec- 
toral masses  which  renders  a  peaceful  ma- 
jority little  better  than  a  patsiee  instrument 
in  the  hands  if  a  turbulent  minority,  and 
affords  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
such  a  person  as  Mr  Williams  should 
aspire  to  represent  the  borough  of  Lam- 
beth." 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  Pro- 
vost, by  way  of  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  large  constituencies  ?  I  agree 
with  every  word  of  it.  1  believe,  in 
common  with  the  eloquent  writer, 
that  matters  arc  growing  worse  in- 
stead of  better,  and  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  in  the  con- 
stitution of  these  great  electoral 
masses.  I  believe  that  they  do  not 
represent  the  real  intelligence  of  the 
electors,  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
all  those  objections  which  are  here 
£0  M'ell  and  forcibly  urged.     It  is 


not  necessary  to  travel  quite  so  far 
as  London  for  an  illustration.  Look 
at  Glasgow.  Have  the  twelve  thou- 
sand and  odd  electors  of  that  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
covered  themselves  with  undying 
glory  by  their  choice  of  their  present 
representatives?  Is  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  commercial  city  in  Scot- 
laud  really  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Mr  McGregor  ?  I  should  be  very  loth 
to  think  so.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
impugn  the  propriety  of  any  parti- 
cular choice,  or  to  speculate  upon 
coming  events;  but  I  cannot  help 
wondering  whether,  in  the  event  of 
the  suppression  of  some  of  the  smaller 
burghs,  and  the  transference  of  their 
power  to  the  larger  cities,  it  may  come 
to  pass  that  the  city  of  St  Mungo 
shall  be  represented  by  the  wisdom 
of  six  M*Gregor8?  I  repeat,  that  I 
wish  to  say  nothing  in  disparagement 
of  largo  urban  constituencies,  or  of 
their  choice  in  any  one  particular 
case — 1  simply  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  not 
indebted  to  such  constituencies  for 
returning  the  men  who,  by  common 
consent,  are  admitted  to  be  the  most 
valuable  members,  in  point  of  talent, 
ability,  and  business  habits,  in  tho 
House  of  Commons.  How  far  wc 
should  improve  the  character  of  our 
legislative  assembly,  by  disfranchising 
smaller  constituencies,  and  transfer- 
ring their  privileges  to  the  larger  ones, 
— open  to  such  serious  objections  as 
have  been  urged  against  them  by  the 
Time*^  a  journal  not  likely  to  err  on  the 
side  of  undervaluing  popular  opinion — 
appears  to  me  a  question  decidedly 
open  to  discussion  ;  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  discussed,  pretty  broadly 
and  extensively,  before  any  active 
steps  are  taken  for  suppressing 
boroughs  which  are  not  open  to  tho 
charge  of  rank  venality  and  corrup- 
tion. 

The  7Yiiie«,  you  observe,  talks  iu 
its  more  recent  article,  in  which 
totally  opposite  views  are  advocated, 
of  ^*  stupid  and  corrupt  little  consti- 
tuencies." This  is  a  clever  way  of 
mixing  up  two  distinct  and  separate 
matters.  We  all  know  what  is  meant 
by  oormption,  and  I  hope  none  of  us 
are  in  favour  of  it.  It  means  the 
purchase,  either  by  money  or  pro- 
mises,  of  the  sofTrages  of  those  who 
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are     intrnsted    with     the     electoral     ] 
francbUe ;  and  I  Eiai  qnite  readj  to 

{'aia  with  tho  Times  in  the  most 
learty  dcnunciatiOD  of  such  villauons  ] 
practices,  whether  naed  by  Jew  or 
Gcctile.  It  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
impossible  to  prevent  bribery  alto-  1 
gether,  for  tiieio  arc  sconndrels  in  all 
constitaencles ;  and  if  a,  candidate 
with  a  long  pnrae  is  so  lax  in  his 
morals  as  to  hint  at  the  pnrchnse  of  : 
votes,  he  13  tolernbly  certain  to  find  a 
market  in  which  these  commodities 
are  sold.  But  if,  in  any  case,  gene- 
ral coimption  can  be  proved  against 
a  borongb,  it  ought  to  be  forthwitli 
disfranchised,  and  declared  unworthy 
of  exercising  so  important  a  public 
privilege.  But  of  tho  "stnpidity"  of 
constituencies,  who  are  to  be  the 
judges?  Not,  I  hope,  the  Arco- 
pagites  of  the  Times,  else  we  may 
expect  to  see  every  constitaency 
which  does  not  pronounce  in  favonr 
of  Free  Trade,  placed  under  the 
general  extingaisher  1  Scarborough, 
with  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
electors — a  good  many  more,  by  the 
way,  than  are  on  tlie  roll  for  the 
Dreepdaily  burghs  —  has,  ia  the 
opinion  of  the  Times,  atnltified  itself 
for  ever  by  retnmlng  Mr  George  F. 
Young  to  Parliament,  instead  of  a 
Whig  lonlliog.  Who  possessed  great 
local  influence.  Therefore  Scar- 
borough is  put  down  in  the  black  list, 
not  because  it  is  "  corrupt,"  but  be- 
cause it  is  "  stupid,"  in  having  elected 
a  gentleman  of  the  highest  political 
celebrity,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  extensive  shipowners 
of  Great  Britain  I  I  put  it  to  yon. 
Provost,  whether  this  is  not  as  cool 
nn  instance  of  audacity  as  yon  ever 
heard  of.  What  would  you  think 
if  it  were  openly  proposed,  npon 
onr  side,  to  disfranchise  Green- 
wich, because  the  tea-and- shrimp 
population  of  that  virtuous  town  has 
committet]  the  stupid  act  of  retnming 
aJew  to  Parliament?.  If  stupidity  is 
fo  go  for  anything  in  the  way  of  can- 
celling privileges,  I  think  I  oonld 
name  to  you  some  half-dozen  places 
on  this  side  of  the  border  which  are 
in  evident  danger,  at  least  if  we  are 
to  accept  tho  attainments  of  the 
representatives  as  any  test  or  the 
mental  acquirements  of  the  elcctora; 
but    perhaps    it  is  better  to  avoid 
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An  extensive  retail -merohantinBreep- 
daily,  know  well  that  the  bosiness  of 
your  own  trade  depends  in  a  great 
degree  npon  the  state  of  the  produce 
markets.  So  long  as  the  &nner  is 
thriving,  he  bays  from  yon  and  your 
neighbonrs  liberally,  and  yon  find 
hmi,  I  have  no  doubt,  your  best  and 
steadiest  customer.  But  if  you  re- 
verse his  circumstances,  you  must 
look  for  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  dealings.  He  cannot  affora  to 
purchase  silks  for  his  wife  and 
daughters,  as  formerly;  he  grows 
penurious  in  his  own  personal  expen- 
diture, and  denies  himself  every  un- 
necessary luxury;  he  does  nothing 
for  the  good  of  trade,  and  is  impas- 
sable to  all  the  temptations  which 
?ou  endeavour  to  throw  in  his  way. 
'o  post  year  ledger  is  now  no  very 
difficult  task.  You  find  last  year's 
stock  remaining  steadily  on  your 
hands ;  and  when  the  season  for  the 
annual  visit  of  the  bagmen  comes 
round,  you  dismiss  them  from  your  pre- 
mises without  gratifying  their  avidity 
by  an  order.  This  is  a  faithful  picture 
of  what  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years,  at  least,  in  the  smaller  inland 
boroughs.  No  doubt  you  are  getting 
your  bread  cheap ;  but  those  whose 
importations  have  brought  about  that 
cheapness,  never  were,  and  never  can 
be,  customers  of  yours.  Even  sup- 
posing that  they  were  to  take  goods 
in  exchange  for  their  imported  grain, 
no  profit  or  custom  could  accrue  to 
the  retail  shopkeeper,  who  jnnst 
necessarily  look  to  the  people  around 
him  for  the  consumption  of  his  wares. 
In  this  way  trade  has  been  made  to 
stagnate,  and  profits  have  of  course 
declined,  until  the  tradesmen,  weary 
of  awaiting  the  advent  of  a  prosperity 
which  never  arrives,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  will  best 
consult  their  interest  by  giving  their 
support  to  a  policy  the  reverse  of  that 
which  has  crippled  the  great  body  of 
their  customers. 

Watering-places,    and    towns    of 

fashionable  resort,  have  suffered  in  a 

like  degree.    The  gentry,  whose  rents 

have  been  most  seriously  affected  by 

the  unnatural  diminution  of  prices, 

compelled  to  curtail  their  expen- 

re,  and  to  deny  themselves  many 

which   formerly  would  have 

iemed  legitimate  indulgences. 


Economy  is  the  order  of  the  day: 
equipages  are  given  up,  servants  du- 
missed,  and  old  furniture  made  to  last 
beyond  its  appointed  time.  These 
things,  I  most  freely  admit,  are  no 
great  hardships  to  the  gentry  ;  nor  do 
I  intend  to  awaken  your  compassion 
in  behalf  of  the  squire,  who,  by  reason 
of  his  contracted  rent-roll,  has  been 
compelled  to  part  with  his  carriage  and 
a  couple  of  footmen,  and  to  refiue  his 
wife  and  daughters  the  pleasure  of  a 
trip  to  Cheltenham.  The  hardship 
lies  elsewhere.  I  pity  the  footmen, 
the  coach-builder,  the  upholsterer, 
the  house  proprietor  in  Cheltenham, 
and  all  the  other  people  to  whom  the 
surplus  of  the  squire's  revenue  found 
its  way,  much  more  than  ^he  dd 
gentleman  himself.  I  daresay  he  is 
quite  as  happy  at  home — ^perhaps  far 
happier — than  if  he  were  compelled 
to  racket  elsewhere ;  and  sure  I  am 
that  he  will  not  consume  his  dinner 
with  less  appetite  because  he  lacks 
the  attendance  of  a  couple  of  knaves, 
with  heads  like  full-blown  cauliflowers. 
But  is  it  consistent  with  the  workings 
of  human  nature  to  expect  that  the 
people  to  whom  he  formerly  gave 
employment  and  custom,  let  us  say 
to  the  extent  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
pounds,  can  be  gratified  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  that  expenditure? — or  is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  they  will 
remain  enamoured  of  a  system  which 
has  caused  them  so  heavy  a  loss? 
View  the  subject  in  this  light,  and 
you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing why  this  formidable  reaction 
has  taken  place  in  the  English 
boroughs.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  pocket ;  and  the  electors  now 
see,  that  unless  the  boroughs  are  to 
be  left  to  rapid  decay,  something  must 
be  done  to  protect  and  foster  that 
industry  upon  which  they  all  depend. 
Such  facts,  which  are  open  and  patent 
to  every  man's  experience,  and  tell 
npon  his  income  and  expenditure,  are 
worth  whole  cargoes  of  theory.  What 
reason  has  the  trader,  whose  stock  is 
remaining  unsold  upon  his  hands,  to 
plume  himself,  because  he  is  assured 
by  Mr  Porter,  or  some  other  similar 
authority,  that  some  hundred  thousand 
additional  yards  of  flimsy  calico  have 
been  shipped  from  the  British  shores 
in  the  courseof  the  last  twelvemonths? 
So  far  as  the  shopkeeper  is  concerned^ 
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tbe  ftUttior  of  the  Progress  of  the  Nalioa  const!  tnencies ;     and,     beiDg    disnp< 

might  aswcllbavebeen  reporting  upon  pointed  in  that,  tb^  want  to  swamp 

tbe  traffic-tables  of  Tyro  and  Sidon.  tbem  altogether.    This,  I  mnst  OWD, 

He  is  not  even  assured  that  all  thia  strikes  mo  as  particnlarly  unfair.    Let 

export  has  been  accompanied  with  a  it  be  granted  that  a  Urge  Domber  of 

profit  to  the  manufacturer.      If  he  tbe  smaller  boronghs  did,  at  the  last 

roada  tbe  Economist,  lie  will  find  that  general  election,  manifest  a  decided 

eshilaj-atlog  print  filled  with  com~  wish  that  the  Free  Trade  experiment, 

plainta  of  general  distress  and  want  then  began,  ahonld  be  allowed  a  fair 

of  demand  ;  he  will  be  startled  from  trial ;  are  thej  to  be  bold  so  pledged 

time  to  time  bj  tbe  announcement  to    that    commercial    eyetem,    that, 

that  in  some  places,  such  aa  Dnndee,  however  diaastrons  may  have  been 

trade  has  experienced  a  most  decided  its  restdts,  thej  are  not  entitled  to 

cbeck;  or    that  in  others,  sacb   as  alter  their  minds?  Are  all  the  repre- 

Nottingbam  and  I^eicester,  tbe  opera-  aentationa,  promisea,  and  propbeciea 

tivcs  are  applying  by  handreda  for  of  the  leading    advocatea   of  Free 

admission  to  tbe  workboose  t    Com-  Trade,  to  be  set  aside  aa  if  these 

fortable  intelligence  this,  alongside  of  were  never  ottered  or  written?  Who 

increasing  exports  I    But  he  lias  been  were    the    coaenera    iu    this    case? 

taught,  to  borrow  a  phrase  Irom  the  Clearly  the  men  wbo  boasted  of  tha 

writings  of  the  late  John  Gait,  to  enormous    advantages    which    won 

look  upon  y oar  political  arithmetician  immediately  to  arise  from  their  policf 

as  "  a  mystery  sliroaded  by  a  halo;"  — advantages  whereof,  up  to  the  pre- 

and  he  supposes  tfaat,  somehow  or  sent  moment,  not  a  single  glimpse  bai 

other,  Bomobody  mast  be  tbe  gainer  been    vonchaafed.    Free  Trade,  wa 

by  all  these  exports,  tboagh  it  seems  were  distinctly  told,  was  to  benefit 

clearly    impnssible    to    specify    the  tbe  boroughs.    Free  Trade  has  dona 

fortunate  individual.     However,  this  nothing  of  the  kind;  on  the  oontraij. 

he  knows,  to  bis  cost  any  time  these  it    has    reduced   their  bosineas  and 

three  years  back,  that  he  has  not  been  lowered  their  importance.    And  noW| 

the  gainer ;  and,  as  he  opines  very  when  this  effect  has  become  so  pl^' 

justly  that  charity  begins  at  borne,  and  undeniable  that  the  very  mea 

and  that  the  man  who  neglects  the  wbo  anbscribed  to  the  fnnda  of  tha 

interest  of  bis  own  family  is  rather  Leagne,  and  who  were  foremost  la 

worse  tban  a  heathen,  he  has  made  defending  the  conduct  of  tbe  late  Sir 

np  his  mind  to  Gnpport  SDch  caadi-  Robert  Feel,    are    sending    Frotec- 

dales  only  as  will  stand  by  British  tionists   to  Parliament,  it  is  calmlf 

indastry,  and  protect  him  by  means  proposed  to  neatralise  their  conver- 

of  protecting  others.     As  for  the  men  sion  by  depriving  them  of  political 

of  the  maritime  boronehs— a  larse  and  nower  I 
inflnential  class- 
npon  their  feeli 
with  regard  to  Fr 
that  the  Liberal 
taste  and  felicity 
signates  them  by 
"  crimps,"  just  a 
mcnt  the  whol 
Brilain  by  the  cor 
tion  of  "  chawba 
feel  the  complimt 
veycd ;  bnt,  after 
Hard  words  brea 
the  mean  time  at 
"  crimp"  is  quite 
tbe  concocter  of  i 
Perhaps  now  ' 
tbe  Frec-Tradera 
tbe  boronghs. 
play  off  tbe  latte 
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dreary  article  in  the  last  nnmber  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  which  seems  to 
roe  to  cmbodj  the  chief  economical 
doctriQes  of  the  gentlemeQ  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  common  watchword,  or  cuckoo- 
note  of  the  advocates  of  rostrictiou  in 
affairs  of  trade  is,  '  Protection  to  Native 
Industry.'  In  the  principle  fairly  in- 
volved in  this  motto  we  cordially  agree. 
We  arc  as  anxious  as  the  most  vehement 
advocate  for  high  import  duties  on  foix'ign 
products  can  be,  that  the  industry  of  our 
lellow-countrymen  should  be  protectod(!) 
We  only  differ  as  to  the  means.  Tbcu* 
theory  of  protection  is  to  guard  against 
competition  those  branches  of  industry 
which,  without  such  extraneous  help, 
could  never  be  successfully  pursued : 
ours,  is  that  of  en  lurking,  to  the  uttermost, 
those  other  branches  for  the  prosecution 
of  which  our  countrymen  possess  tlie 
g^reatest  aptitude,  ana  of  thereby  secur- 
ing for  their  skill  and  capital  the  greatest 
return.  This  protection  is  best  afforded 
by  govemmcntrt  when  they  leave,  with- 
out interference,  the  productive  industry 
of  the  countrj'  to  find  its  true  level ;  for 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  interest  of 
individuals  will  always  lead  them  to  prefer 
those  pursuits  which  they  find  most  gain- 
ful. There  is,  in  fact,  no  mode  of  inter- 
ference with  entire  freedom  of  action 
which  must  not  bo,  in  some  degree,  hurt- 
ful ;  but  the  mischief  which  foUowt  tipott 
legiUation  in  affainoftrad^,  in  any  given 
country f  w  then  mast  naxiotu  when  it  tends 
to  foster  branches  (f  industry  for  which 
other  countries  hare  a  greater  aptitude,'' 

Yon  will,  I  think,  find  some  diffi- 
cnlty  in  discovering  the  protective 
principle  enunciated  by  this  sagacious 
scribe,  who,  like  many  others  of  his 
limited  calibre,  is  fain  to  take  refuge 
Id  nonsense  when  he  cannot  extricate 
bis  meaning.  You  may  also,  very 
reasonably,  entertain  doubts  whether 
the  protective  theory,  which  our  friend 
of  the  Blue  and  Yellow  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  his  opponents,  was  ever 
entertained  or  promulgated  by  any 
rational  being,  at  least  in  the  broad 
sense  which  he  wishes  to  imply.  The 
true  protective  theory  has  reference  to 
the  State  burdens,  which,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  exacted  from  the  produce  of 
native  industry,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  labour,  we  wish  to  sec  counter- 
balanced by  a  fair  import- duty,  which 
shall  reduce  the  foreign  and  the  native 
producer  to  an  equality  in  the  homo 
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market.  When  the  reviewer  talks  of 
the  non-interference  of  Government 
with  regard  to  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country,  he  altogether  omits 
mention  of  that  most  stringent  inter- 
ference which  is  the  direct  result  of 
taxation.  If  the  farmer  were  allowed 
to  till  the  ground,  to  sow  the  seed, 
and  to  reap  the  harvest,  without  any 
interference  from  Government,  then  I 
admit  at  once  that  a  demand  for  pro- 
tection would  be  preposterous.  But 
when  Government  requires  him  to  pay 
income-tax,  assessed  taxes,  church  and 
poor-rates,  besides  other  direct  bur- 
dens, out  of  the  fruit  of  his  industry — 
when  it  prevents  him  from  cjowing  oa 
his  own  land  several  kinds  of  crop, 
in  order  that  the  customs  revenue 
may  be  maintained — when  it  taxes 
indirectly  his  tea,  coffee,  wines,  spirits, 
tobacco,  soap,  and  spiceries — then  I 
say  that  Government  does  interfere, 
and  that  most  unmercifully,  with  the 
productive  industry  of  the  country. 
Just  suppose  that,  by  recurring  to  a 
primitive  metho<l  of  taxation,  the 
Government  should  lay  claim  to  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  every  crop, 
and  instruct  its  emissaries  to  remove 
it  from  the  ground  before  another  acre 
should  be  reaped— would  thai  not 
constitute  inteiference  in  the  eyes  of 
the  sapient  reviewer?  Well,  then, 
since  ail  taxes  must  ultimately  be  paid 
out  of  produce,  what  difference  does 
the  mere  method  of  levying  the  bur- 
den make  with  regard  to  the  burden 
itself?  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
point,  because  the  Free-Traders  in- 
variably, but  I  fear  wilfully,  omit  all 
mention  of  artificial  taxation  when 
they  talk  of  artificial  restrictions. 
They  want  you  to.  believe  that  we, 
who  maintain  the  opposite  view,  seek 
to  establish  an  entire  monopoly  in 
Great  Britain  of  all  kinds  of  possible 
produce ;  and  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
putting  asinine  queries  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  the  duties  on  foreign 
wine,  so  as  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  vineyards  in  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, and  also  as  to  the  proper  protec- 
tive duty  which  should  be  levied  on 
pine-apples,  in  order  that  a  due  stimu- 
lus may  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
that  luscious  fmlt.  But  these  funny  fel- 
lows take  especial  care  never  to  hint  to 
you  that  protection  is  andwas  demand- 
ed simply  on  acoount  of  the  enonnoas- 
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nature  of  onr  imposts,  which  have  the 
effect  of  raising  the  rates  of  laboar. 
It  is  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  that 
agricnlture,  deprived  of  protection, 
bat  still  sabjected  to  taxation,  has 
become  an  nnremunerative  branch  of 
indastrj;  and  you  observe  how  calmly 
the  disciple  of  Ricardo  condemns  it  to 
destruction.  ^^The  mischief,"  quoth 
he,  "  which  follows  upon  legislation 
in  affairs  of  trade,  in  any  given 
country,  is  then  most  noxious  when 
it  tends  to  foster  branches  of  industry 
for  which  other  countries  have  a 
greater  aptitude."  So,  then,  having 
taxed  agriculture  to  that  point  when 
it  can  no  longer  bear  the  burden,  we 
are,  for  the  future,  to  draw  our  sup- 
plies from  "  other  countries  which 
have  a  greater  aptitude  "  for  growing 
com ;  that  aptitude  consisting  in  their 
comparative  immunity  from  taxation, 
and  in  the  degraded  moral  and  social 
condition  of  the  serfs  who  constitute 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  I  We  are  to 
give  up  cultivation,  and  apply  our- 
selves to  the  task  *^  of  enlarging  to 
the  uttermost  those  other  branches, 
for  the  prosecution  of  which  our 
countrymen  possess  the  greatest  apti- 
tude " — by  which,  I  presume,  is  meant 
the  manufacture  of  cotton-twist ! 

Now,  then,  consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  natural,  nay,  the  inevi- 
table effect  of  this  narrowing  of  the 
range  of  employment.  I  shall  not 
start  the  important  point  whether  the 
concentration  of  labour  does  not  tend 
tolower  wages — I  shall  merely  assume, 
what  is  indeed  already  abundantly  es- 
tablished by  facts,  that  the  depression 
of  agriculture  in  any  district  leads  al- 
most immediately  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  greater  towns. 
Places  like  Dreepdaily  may  remain  sta- 
tionary, but  they  do  not  receive  any 
material  increment  to  their  population. 
You  have,  I  believe,  no  export  trade, 
at  least  very  little,  beyond  the  manu- 
facture of  an  ingenious  description  of 
snuff-box,  justly  prized  by  those  who 
arc  in  the  habit  of  stimulating  their 
nostrils.  The  displaced  stream  of 
labour  passes  through  you,  but  does 
not  tarry  with  you — it  rolls  on  towards 
Paisley  and  Glasgow,  where  it  is 
absorbed  in  the  living  ocean.  Year 
after  year  the  same  process  is  carried 
on.  The  older  people,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  not  worth  while  at  their 
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years  to  attempt  a  change,  tarry  in« 
their  little  villages  and  cots,  and  gra- 
dually acquire  that  appearance  of 
utter  apathy,  which  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  aspect  of  humanity.  The 
younger  people,  finding  no  employ- 
ment at  home,  repair  to  the  towns^ 
marry  or  do  worse,  and  propa- 
gate children  for  the  service  of  the 
factories  which  are  dedicated  to  th& 
export  trade.  Of  education  they  re- 
ceive little  or  nothing ;  for  they  must 
be  in  attendance  on  their  gaunt  iron* 
master  during  the  whole  of  their 
waking  hours ;  and  religion  seeks  after 
them  in  vain.  What  wonder,- then, 
if  the  condition  of  our  operative* 
should  be  such  as  to  suggest  to- 
thinking  minds  very  serious  doubtg^ 
whether  our  boasted  civilisation  can 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  blessing?* 
Certain  it  is  that  the  bulk  of  these 
classes  are  neither  better  nor  happier 
than  their  forefathers.  Nay,  if  there 
bo  any  truth  in  evidence — any  reality 
in  the  appalling  accounts  which  reach 
us  from  the  heart  of  the  towns,  there 
exists  an  amount  of  crime,  misexy, 
drunkenness,  and  profligacy,  which  is 
unknown  even  among  savages  and 
heathen  nations.  Were  we  to  recall^ 
from  the  four  ends  of  the  earth  all 
the  missionaries  who  have  been  des- 
patched from  the  various  churches^ 
they  would  find  more  than  sufficient 
work  ready  for  them  at  home.  Well- 
meaning  men  project  sanitary  im- 
provements,  as  if  these  could  avail  to 
counteract  the  moral  poison.  New 
churches  are  built;  new  schools  are 
founded ;  public  baths  are  subscribed 
for,  and  public  washing-houses  are 
opened ;  the  old  rookeries  are  pulled 
down,  and  light  and  air  admitted  to^ 
the  heart  of  the  cities — but  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  not  changed ;  and* 
neither  air  nor  water,  nor  religious 
warning,  has  the  effect  of  checking 
crime,  eradicating  intemperance,  or 
teaching  man  the  duty  which  he  owesi 
to  himself,  his  brethren,  and  his  God 
This  is  an  awful  picture,  but  it  is  a 
true  one ;  and  it  well  becomes  us  to 
consider  why  these  things  should  be. 
There  is  no  lukewarmness  on  the  sub- 
ject exhibited  in  any  quarter.  The 
evil  is  univei*sally  acknowledged,  and 
every  one  would  be  ready  to  contri- 
bute to  alleviate  it,  could  a  proper 
remedy  be  suggested.    It  is  not  my 
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province  to  saggest  remedies ;  bat  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  original 
Caolt  is  to  be  found  in  the  system 
which  has  caosed  this  unnatural  pres- 
sure of  our  population  into  the  towns. 
I  am  aware  that  in  saying  this,  I  am 
impugning  the  leading  doctrines  of 
modem  political  economy.  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  uttering  what  will 
be  considered  by  many  as  a  rank 
political  heresy  ;  still,  not  having  the 
fear  of  fire  and  fagot  before  my  eyes, 
I  shall  use  the  liberty  of  speech.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  system  which 
has  been  more  or  less  adopted  since 
the  days  of  Mr  Uusklsson,  of  suppress- 
ing small  trades  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  importation,  and  of 
stimulating  export  manufactures  to 
the  uttermost,  has  proved  very  per- 
nicious to  the  morals  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  war  found  us  with  a 
large  population,  and^with  an  enor- 
mous debt.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  for  the  advantage  of  the  coun- 
try that  commerce  should  progress 
with  rapid  strides,  and  that  our 
foreign  trade  should  be  augmented, 
it  was,  on  the  other,  no  less  necessary 
that  due  regard  should  be  bad  for  the 
former  occupations  of  the  people,  and 
that  no  great  and  violent  displace- 
ments of  labour  should  be  occasioned, 
by  fiscal  relaxations  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  supplanting  home 
industry  by  foreign  produce  in  the 
British  market.  The  mistake  of  the 
political  economists  lies  in  their  ob- 
stinate determination  to  enforce  a 
principle,  which  in  the  abstract  is 
not  only  unobjectionable  bnt  unchal- 
lenged, without  any  regard  whatever 
to  the  pecnliar  and  pecuniary  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  They  will 
not  look  at  what  has  gone  before,  in 
order  to  determine  their  line  of  con- 
duct in  any  particular  case.  They 
admit  of  no  exceptions.  They  start 
with  their  axiom  that  trade  ought  to 
be  free,  and  they  will  not  listen  to 
any  argument  founded  upon  special 
circumstances  in  opposition  to  that 
doctrine.  Now,  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  men  have  been,  or  ever  can 
be,  governed.  They  most  be  dealt 
with  as  rational  beings,  not  regarded 
as  mere  senseless  machinery,  which 
may  be  treated  as  lumber,  and  cast 
aside  to  make  way  for  some  new 


improvement.  Look  at  the  case  of 
our  own  Highlanders.  We  know 
▼ery  well  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  it  was 
considered  by  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  an  important  object  to  maintain 
the  population  of  the  Highlands,  as 
the  source  from  which  they  drew 
their  hardiest  and  most  serviceable 
recruits.  So  long  as  the  manufacture 
of  kelp  existed,  and  the  breeding  of 
cattle  was  profitable,  there  was  little 
difficulty  in  doing  this;  now,  under 
this  new  commercial  system,  we  are 
told  that  the  population  is  infinitely 
too  large  for  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country;  we  are  shocked  by 
accounts  of  periodical  famine,  and  of 
deaths  occnrring  from  starvation ; 
and  our  economists  declare  that  there 
is  no  remedy  except  a  general  emi- 
gration of  the  inhabitants.  This  is 
the  extreme  case  in  Great  Britain ; 
bat  extreme  cases  often  famish  na 
with  the  best  tests  of  the  operation 
of  a  particular  system.  Here  yon 
have  a  population  fostered  for  an 
especial  purpose,  and  abandoned  so 
soon  as  that  special  purpose  has  been 
served.  Without  maintaining  that 
the  Grael  is  the  most  industrious  of 
mankind,  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that 
it  would  be  a  better  national  policy 
to  give  every  reasonable  encourag- 
ment  to  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  that  portion  of 
the  British  inlands,  than  to  pursue  the 
opposite  system,  and  to  reduce  the 
Highlands  to  a  wilderness.  Not  so 
think  the  political  economists.  They 
can  derive  their  supplies  cheaper 
from  elsewhere,  at  the  hands  of 
strangers  who  contribute  no  share 
whatever  to  the  national  revenue ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  that  cheapness 
they  are  content  to  reduce  thousands 
of  their  countrymen  to  beggary. 
But  emigration  cannot,  and  wiU  not, 
be  carried  out  to  an  extent  at  all 
eqaal  to  the  necessity  which  is  en- 
gendered by  the  cessation  of  employ- 
ment. The  towns  become  the  great 
centre-points  and  recipients  of  the 
displaced  population ;  and  so  cen- 
tralisation goes  on,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pauperism  and  crime  increase. 
To  render  this  system  perpetual, 
without  any  regard  to  ultimate  con- 
sequences, is  the  leading  object  of  the 
Free-Traders.     Not  coovertedf  but 
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on  the  contrary  rendered  more  invete- 
rate by  the  failure  of  their  schemes, 
they  are  determined  to  allovr  no  con- 
sideration whatever  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  purpose ;  and  of  this  yon 
have  a  splendid  instance  in  their  late 
denunciation  of  the  boroughs.  They 
think — whether  rightfully  or  wrong- 
folly,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to 
inqnire — that,  by  altering  the  pro- 
portions of  Parliamentary  power  as 
established  by  the  Reform  Act — 
by  taking  away  from  the  smaller 
boroughs,  and  by  adding  to  the 
nrban  constituencies,  they  will  still 
be  able  to  command  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  nation,  and  so 
long  as  its  voice  is  expressed  as  here- 
tofore, they  know,  feel,  and  admit 
that  their  policy  is  not  secure.  And 
why  is  it  not  secure  ?  Simply  because 
it  has  undergone  the  test  of  experi- 
ence— because  it  has  bad  a  fair  trial 
in  the  sight  of  the  nation — and  be- 
cause it  has  not  succeeded  in  realising 
the  expectations  of  its  founders. 

I  have  ventured  to  throw  together 
these  few  crude  remarks  for  yoor  con- 
sideration during  the  recess,  being 
quite  satisfied  that  you  will  not  feel 
indifferent  upon  any  snbject  which 
touches  the  dignity,  status,  or  privi- 
leges of  the  boroughs.  Whether  Lord 
John  Russell  agrees  with  the  Times9B 
to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  threatened 


Parliamentary  change,  or  whether 
he  has  some  separate  scheme  of  his 
own,  is  a  question  which  I  cannot 
solve.  Possibly  he  has  not  yet  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  which  it 
may  be  most  advisable  to  pnrsne; 
for,  in  the  absence  of  anything  like 
general  excitement  or  agitation,  it  is 
not  easy  to  predict  in  what  manner 
the  proposal  for  any  sweeping  or 
organic  change  may  be  received  by 
the  constituencies  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  far  too  mnch  truth  in  the 
observations  which  I  have  already 
quoted  from  the  great  leading  jonmal, 
relative  to  the  dangers  which  must 
attend  an  increase  of  constituencies 
already  too  large,  or  a  further  exten- 
sion of  their  power,  to  permit  of  our 
considering  this  as  a  light  and  nnim- 
portant  matter.  I  view  it  as  a  very 
serious  one  indeed ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Lord  John  Russell  has 
committed  an  act  of  gross  and  unjus- 
tifiable rashness,  in  pledging  himself, 
at  the  present  time,  to  undertake  a  re- 
modelment  of  the  constitution.  But 
whatever  be  does,  I  hope,  for  his  own 
sake,  and  for  the  credit  of  the  Liberal 
party,  that  he  will  be  able  to  assign 
some  better  and  more  constitntional 
reason  for  the  change,  than  the  refusal 
of  the  English  boroughs  to  bear  arms 
in  the  crusade  which  is  durected 
against  the  interests  of  Native  Indus- 
try. 
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PARIS  IN  1851. — {Continued,) 


The  Opera.  —  In  the  evening  I 
-went  to  the  French  Opera,  wliich  is 
still  one  of  the  lions  of  Paris.  It  wns 
once  In  the  Rae  Richelien ;  bnt  the 
atrocions  assassination  of  the  Dae  dc 
Berri,  who  was  stabbed  in  its  porcli, 
threw  a  kind  of  horror  over  the  spot : 
the  theatre  was  closed,  and  the  per- 
formance moved  to  its  present  site  in 
the  Rae  Lepellctier,  a  street  diverging 
from  the  Boulevard. 

Fond  as  the  French  are  of  decora- 
tion, the  architectare  of  this  bnilding 
possesses  no  peculiar  beanty,  and 
would  answer  equally  well  for  a  sub- 
stantial public  hospital,  a  workhouse, 
or  a  barrack,  if  the  latter  were  not  the 
more  readily  suggested  by  the  gen- 
darmerie loitering  about  the  doors, 
and  the  mounted  dragoons  at  either 
end  of  the  street. 

The  passages  of  the  interior  are  of 
the  same  character — spacious  and 
substantial ;  but  the  door  of  the  safle 
opens,  and  the  stranger,  at  a  single 
step,  enters  from  those  murky  pas- 
sages into  all  the  magic  of  a  crowded 
theatre.  The  French  have,  within 
these  few  years,  borrowed  from  us  the 
art  of  lighting  theatres.  I  recollect 
the  French  theatre  lighted  only  by 
a  few  lamps  scattered  round  the 
house,  or  a  chandelier  in  the  middle, 
which  might  have  figured  in  the  crypt 
of  a  cathedral.  This  they  excused, 
as  giving  greater  eflTect  to  the  stage ; 
but  it  threw  the  audience  into  uttef* 
gloom.  They  have  now  made  the 
audience  a  part  of  the  picture,  and 
an  indispensable  part.  The  opera- 
house  now  shows  the  audience  ;  and 
if  not  very  dressy,  or  rather  as  dowdy, 
odd,  and  dishevelled  a  crowd  as  I  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  within  thea- 
trical walls,  yet  they  are  evidently 
human  beings,  which  is  much  more 
picturesque  than  masses  of  spectres, 
seen  only  by  an  occasional  flash  from 
the  stage. 

The  French  architects  certainly 
have  not  made  this  national  edifice 
grand ;  but  they  have  made  it  a  much 
better  thing, — ^lively,  showy,  and  rich. 
Neither  majestic  and  monotonous, 
nor  grand  and  Grothic,  they  have 
made  it  riant  and  racy,  like  a  place 


where  men  and  women  come  to  be 
happy,  where  beautiful  dancers  are 
to  be  seen,  and  where  sweet  songs  are 
to  be  heard,  and  where  the  mind  is 
for  three  or  four  hours  to  forget  all 
its  cares,  and  to  carry  away  pleasant 
recollections  for  the  time  being.  From 
pit  to  ceiling  it  is  covered  with  paint- 
ings—all sorts  of  cupids,  nymphs,  and 
flower-garlands,  and  Greek  urns — 
none  of  them  wonders  of  the  pencil, 
but  all  exhibiting  that  showy  me- 
diocrity of  which  every  Frenchman 
is  capable,  and  with  which  every 
Frenchman  is  in  raptures.  All  looks 
rich,  warm,  and  operatic. 

One  characteristic  change  has 
struck  me  everywhere  in  Paris — the 
men  dress  better,  and  the  women 
worse.  When  I  was  last  here,  the 
men  dressed  half  bandit  and  half  Hot- 
tentot. The  revolutionary  mystery 
was  at  work,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Bourbons  was  emblematised  in  a  co- 
nical hat,  a  loose  neckcloth,  tremen- 
dous trousers,  and  the  scowl  of  a  stage 
conspirator.  The  Parisian  men  have 
since  learned  the  decencies  of  dress. 

As  I  entered  the  house  before  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  I  had  leisure  to 
look  about  me,  and  I  found  even  in 
the  audience  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  of  London.  By  that  kind  of 
contradiction  to  everything  rational 
and  English  which  governs  the  Pari- 
sian, the  women  seem  to  choose  dis-^ 
habille  for  the  Opera. 

As  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the 
boxes  are  let  high,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  night  was  popular,  I 
might  presume  that  some  of  the  elite 
were  present,  yet  I  never  saw  so 
many  ill-dressed  women  under  one 
roof.  Bonnets,  shawls,  muffles  of  all 
kinds,  were  the  costume.  How  differ- 
ent from  the  finish,  the  splendour^ 
and  ih^  fashion  of  the  English  opera- 
box.  I  saw  hundreds  of  women  who 
appeared,  by  their  dress,  scarcely 
above  the  rank  of  shopkeepers,  yet 
who  probably  were  among  the  Pari- 
sian leaders  of  fashion,  if  in  repub- 
lican Paris  there  are  any  leaders  of 
fashion. 

But  I  came  to  be  interested,  to  en- 
joy, to  indulge  in  a  feast  of  music  and 
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ftcting;  with  no  faslidionsness  o 
ticism,  and  with  every  indinati 
be  gratified.  Id  the  opera  itself! 
utterly  diaappoioted.  The  Oper 
Zerline,  or,  TAe  Baske.t  of  On 
The  composer  was  the  first  I 
masiclan  of  Fraocc,  Anber ;  the  i 
was  the  most  popuUr  dramatist 
day,  Scribe;  the  Prima  DoQDa 
Alboni,  to  whom  the  manager  o 
Opera  ia  London  had  not  thou 
too  much  to  give  £4000  for  a  i 
eeasoii.  I  never  pdd  mj  francs 
more  witling  cspectation:  and  I 
saw  a  performance  of  which  1 8C 
got  weary. 

Tiie  plot  ia  aingulariy  trifling. 
line,  an  orange-girL  of  Falermi 
had  a  daughter  by  Boccanera,  a 
of  rAuk,  who  afCenrards  bfr 
Viceroy  of  Sicily.  Zertine  is  cai 
by  pirates,  and  carriJd  to  A] 
The  opera  opens  with  her  reti 
Palermo,  after  so  many  years 
her  dangbtcr  is  grown  np  to  w< 
hood ;  and  Boccanera  is  euiei'ge 
public  life,  and  has  gradually  b 
an  officer  of  state. 

The  commencing  scene  baa  i 
animation  of  the  Trcncb  pictur 
Tlio  Port  of  Palermo  is  befoi 
spectator ;  the  location  is  tbe 
Market.  Maasea  of  froits,  with 
peasantry  to  take  care  of  them, 
the  front  of  the  stage.  Tbe 
ground  is  filled  up  with  Laz 
lying  on  the  gionnd,  sleeping,  < 
ing  macaroni.  The  Prince  Boc 
comes  from  tbe  palace;  the 
observe  '  Son  ux  sombre ; '  the  . 

•'  On  a  moil  unlucltj  day, 

I  Hie  Drinceu'took  to  vite,' 
Now  the  torture  of  mj  life,"  & 

After  this  matrimonial  conl 
which  extends  to  details,  the 
minister  tells  ns  of  his  love  still 
ing  for  Zcriine,  whose  daagh 
has  educated  nnder  the  name  ol 
and  who  is  now  the  Princess  G 
aod  about  to  be  married  to  ; 

A  Fhip  approaches  the  ha 
Boccanera  disappears ;  the  La; 
hasten  to  discharge  tbe  cargo, 
lino  lands  from  the  vessel,  and 
cavatina  in  praise  of  Falenuo  : 

"  O  Palerme  !  O  Sicile  ! 
Beau  ciel,  pUia*  fertile  t" 
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the  biUei  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment,  and  in  her  emotiondrops  the  frag- 
ments on  the  floor.  That  billet  perfonns 
an  important  part  in  the  end.  The 
enamoured  ladj  boys  an  orange,  and 
giveff  a  gold  piece  for  it.  Zerlme,  not 
accustomed  to  be  so  well  paid  for  her 
fruit,  begins  to  suspect  this  outrageous 
libendity ;  and  having  had  experience 
in  these  matters,  pidu  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  letter,  and  gets  into  the 
whole  secret. 

The  plot  proceeds  :  the  daughter 
of  the  orangewoman  now  appears. 
She  is  dad  in  the  same  preposterous 
habiliments.  As  the  niece  of  the  mini- 
ster, she  is  created  a  princess,  (those 
things  are  cheap  in  Italy,)  and  she, 
too,  is  in  love  with  the  officer  in  the 
tie-wig.  She  recognises  the  song  of 
Zerline,**  Achetez  mes  belles  oranges," 
and  sings  the  half  of  it.  On  this,  the 
mother  and  daughter  now  recognise 
each  other.  It  is  impossible  to  go 
further  in  such  a  denouement.  If 
Italian  operas  are  proverbially  silly, 
we  are  to  recollect  that  this  is  not  an 
Italian,  but  a  French  one ;  and  that 
it  is  by  the  most  popular  comic  writer 
of  France. 

The  marriage  of  Gremma  and  Bo- 
dolf  is  forbidden  by  the  pride  of  the 
King^s  sister,  the  wife  of  Boccanera, 
but  Zerline  interposes,  reminds  her  of 
the  orange  affair,  threatens  her  with 
the  discovery  of  the  billet-doux,  and 
finally  makes  her  give  her  consent ; 
and  thus  the  curtain  drops.  I  grew 
tired  of  all  this  insipidity,  and  left 
the  theatre  before«the  catastrophe. 
The  music  seemed  to  me  fitting  for 
the  plot — neither  better  nor  worse  ; 
and  I  made  my  escape  with  right 
good-will  from  the  clamour  and  crash 
of  the  orchestra,  and  from  the  loves 
and  fatLJc  pas  of  the  belles  of  Pa- 
lermo. 

The  Obelisk, — I  strayed  into  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  beyond  com- 
parison the  finest  space  in  Paris. 
I  cannot  call  it  a  square,  nor  does 
it  equal  in  animation  the  Boulevard ; 
but  in  the  profusion  of  noble  archi- 
tecture it  has  no  rival  in  Paris,  nor 
in  Europe.  Vive  la  Despotisme ! 
every  inch  of  it  is  owing  to  Monarchy. 
Republics  build  nothing,  if  we  except 
prisons  and  workhouses.  They  are  pro- 
verbially squalid,  bitter,  and  beggarly. 
What  has  America,  with  all  her  l^ast- 


ing,  erer  bnilt,  but  a  wanhouae  er  » 
conventicle?  The  Roman  Repnblie, 
after  seven  hmidred  years*  exlatenoey 
remained  a  collection  of  hovela  till  an 
Emperor  faced  them  with  marble.  If 
Athens  exhibited  her  univenal  talents 
in  the  splendour  of  her  architecture, 
we  must  recollect  that  Periclee  wma 
hear  master  through  life  —  as  anb- 
stantially  despotic^  by  the  aid  of  the 
populace,  as  an  Asiatic  king  by 
his  guards ;  and  recollect,  also,  that 
an  action  of  damages  was  brought 
against  him  for  "  wasting  the  publie 
money  on  the  Parthenon,"  the  glory 
of  Athens  in  every  succeeding  age. 
Louis  Quatorze,  Ni^leon,  and  Louia 
Philippe — two  openly,  and  the  third 
secretly,  as  despotic  as  the  Sultan — 
were  the  true  builders  of  Paris. 

As  I  stood^  in  the  centre  of  this 
vast  enclosure*,  I  was  fully  struck 
with  the  efifect  of  scene.  The  sun 
was  sinking  into  a  bed  of  gold  and 
crimson  clouds,  that  threw  Uidr  hue 
over  the  long  line  of  the  Champs 
Elys^.    Before  me  were  the  two 

great  fountains,  and  the  Obelisk  of 
uxor.  The  fountains  had  ceased  to 
play,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
but  still  looked  massive  and  gigantic ; 
the  obelisk  looked  shapely  and  superb. 
The  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries  were  on 
my  left-Hleep  dense  masses  of  foliage, 
surmounted  in  the  distance  by  the  tall 
roofs  of  the  old  Palace ;  on  my  right, 
the  verdure  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
with  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  rising  above 
it,  at  the  end  of  its  long  and  noble 
avenue ;  in  my  front  the  Palace  of 
the  Legislature,  a  chaste  and  elegant 
structure;  and  behind  me,  glowing 
in  the  sunbeams,  the  Madeleine,  the 
noblest  church — I  think  the  noblest 
edifice,  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  not  sur- 
passed in  beauty  and  grandeur,  for 
its  size,  by  any  place  of  worship  in 
Europe.  The  air  cool  and  sweet  from 
the  foliage,  the  vast  place  almost 
solitary,  and  undisturbed  by  the  cries 
which  are  incessant  in  this  babel 
during  the  day,  yet  with  that  gen- 
tle confusion  of  sounds  which  makes 
the  murmur  and  the  music  of  a  great 
city.  All  was  calm,  noble,  and 
soothing. 

The  obelisk  of  Luxor  which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  **  Place,"  is  one 
of  two  Monoliths,  or  pillars  of  a 
single  stone,  which,  with  Cleopatra^s 
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Needle,  were  given  by  Mehemet  Ali  been  large.  A  veseel  was  especially 
to  the  French,  at  the  time  when,  by  constmcted  at  Tonlon,  for  its  con- 
their  alliance,  he  expected  to  have  vejance  down  the  Nile.  A  long 
made  bimselF  independent.  All  the  road  was  to  be  made  from  the  Nile  to 
dates  of  Egj'ptian  antiquities  are  no-  the  Temple.  Then  the  obelisk  re- 
certain— notwithstanding  Yonng  knd  qnired  to  be  protected  from  the  acci- 
hia  imitator  Cbampollion — bat  the  dents  of  carriage,  which  was  done  hj 
date  aisigned  to  this  pillar  la  1550  enclosing  it  in  a  wooden  cose.  It  waa 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  then  drawn  by  manual  force  to 
two  obelisks  stood  in  front  of  the  the  river — and  this  employed  three 
great  temple  of  Thebes,  now  named  months.  Then  came  the  trouble  of 
Lnsor,  and  the  hieroglyphics  which  embarking  it,  for  which  the  vessel 
coverthiaone,  from  top  to  bottom,  are  had  to  beneariysawn  throngh;  then 
supposed  to  relate  the  exploits  and  came  the  crossing  of  the  bar  at 
incidents  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris.  Rosetta—a  most  difflcnlt  operation  at 

It  is  of  red  Syenite;  but,  from  time  the  season  of  the  year;  then  the 
and  weather,  it  is  almost  the  colour  of  voyage  down  the  Mediterranean,  the 
limestone.  It  has  an  original  flaw  ap  vessel  being  towed  by  a  steamer ;  then 
a  third  of  its  height,  for  which  the  the  landing  at  Cberbom'g,  in  1833 ; 
Egyptian  masons  provided  a  remedy  and,  lastly,  the  passage  np  the  Seine, 
by  wedges,  and  the  summit  is  slightly  which  occapied  nearly  fonr  months, 
broken.  The  height  of  the  monolith  reaching  Paris  In  December;  thence- 
is  seventy-two  feet  three  inches,  forth  Its  finishing  and  erection,  which 
which  wonld  look  insignificant,  fixed  was  completed  only  in  three  years 
as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  lofty  build-     after. 

ings,  but  for  its  being  raised  on  a        This  detail  may  hare  some  interest, 
plinth  of   granite,   and    that   again     as  we  have  a  similar  project  before 
raised    on    a    pedestal  of  immense     ns.      Bat    the   whole    qnestion    la, 
blocks  of  granite — the  height  of  the    whether  the  transport  of  the  obelisk 
plinth  and  the  pedestal  together  being     which  remains  in  Egypt  for   ns  is 
twenty-seven  feet,  makin^he  entire     worth  the    expense.      We,  without 
height  nearly  one  hundred.  The  weight    hesitation,  skj  that  it  ii.    The  French 
of  Ihe  monolith  is  live  hundred  thou-    have  shown  that  it  is  pratHcabU,  and 
sand  pounds;  the  weight  of  the  pedes-     it  is  a  matter  of  rational  desire  to 
talishalftbatamonnt.andtbeweigfatof    show  that  we  are   not  behind  the 
the  blocks  probably  makes  the  whole    French  either  in  power,  in  ability,  or 
amount  to  nine  hundred   thousand,     in  aeal,  to  adorn    onr  cities.    The 
nhich  is  Ihc  weight  of  the  obelisk  at     obelisk  transported  to  England  would 
Rome.     It  was  erected  in  1836,  by    be  a  proud  monnment,  withoot  bein; 
drawing  it  up  an  incli 
smiry,  nnd  then  raisin 
cap-it  ana  to  the  perj 
operation  was  tedtoi 
expensive;    but  It 
labour ;  and  the  mot 
n  remarkable  monnn 
of  the  king,  and  of 
his  goveniment. 

There  is,  I  nndcn 
remaining  in  Egypt, 
by  the  Turkish  go' 
Uritish  army,  on  ihe 
French  from  Egypt, 
been  unclaimed,  Iron 
carrying  it  to  Englai 

That  dilUcnlty,  it  i 
ledgcd,  is  conslderabl 
inji  and  erecting  the 
six  years  were  emplc 
heard  the  expiense,  1 
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the  pablic  mind  in  all  things  nreat,  and 
an  equally  large  portion  of  the  incen- 
tives to  public  virtne  in  all  things 
^If-denjing.  The  labour,  it  is  true, 
of  conyeying  the  obelisk  would  be 
serious,  the  expense  considerable,  and 
we  might  not  see  it  erected  before  the 
gate  of  Buckingham  Palace  these  ten 
years.  But  it  would  be  erected  at 
last  It  would  be  a  trophy — ^it  would 
be  an  abiding  memorial  of  the  extra- 
ordinary country  from  which  civilisa- 
tion spread  to  the  whole  world. 

But  the  two  grand  fountains  ought 
•especi^y  to  stimulate  our  emulation. 
Those  we  can  have  without  a  voyage 
Irom  Alexandria  to  Portsmouth,  or  a 
six  years'  delay. 

The  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  would  deserve  praise  if  it 
were  only  for  their  beauty.  At  a 
distance  sufficient  for  the  picturesque, 
and  with  the  sun  shining  on  them, 
they  actually  look  like  domes  and 
cataracts  of  molten  silver;  and  a 
nearer  view  does  not  diminish  their 
right  to  admiration.  They  are  both 
lofty,  perhaps  fifty  feet  high,  both 
consisting  of  three  basins,  lessening 
in  size  in  proportion  to  their  height, 
and  all  pouring  out  sheets  of  water 
from  the  trumpets  of  Tritons,  from 
the  mouths  of  dolphins,  and  from 
allegorical  figures.  One  of  those 
fountains  is  in  honour  of  Maritime 
Navigation,  and  the  other  of  the 
Navigation  of  Rivers.  In  the  former 
the  figures  represent  the  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Grcnii 
of  the  fisheries;  and  ii;  the  upper 
basin  ai*e  Commerce,  Astronomy, 
Navigation,  &c.,  all  capital  bronzes, 
and  ^1  spouting  out  floods  of  water. 
The  fountain  of  River  Navigation  is 
not  behind,  its  rival  in  bronze  or 
water.  It  exhibits  the  Rhine  and  the 
Rhone,  with  the  Genii  of  fruits  and 
flowers,  of  the  vintage  and  the  har- 
vest, with  the  usual  attendance  of 
Tritons.  Why  the  artist  had  no  room 
for  the  Seine  and  the  Garonne,  while 
he  introduced  the  Rhine,  which  is  not 
a  French  river  in  any  part  of  its 
<^ourse,  must  be  left  for  his  explana- 
tion ;  but  the  whole  constitutes  a 
beautiful  and  magnificent  object,  and, 
with  the  sister  fountain,  perhaps 
forms  the  finest  display  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  I  did  not  venture,  while 
k>     ag  at  those  stately  monuments 
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of  French  art,  to  torn  my  thoughts  to 
our  own  unhappy  performances  in 
Trafalgar  Square  —  the  rival  of  a 
soda-water  bottle,  yet  the  work  of  a 
people  of  boundless  wealth,  and  the 
first  machinists  in  the  world. 

The  Jardin  de$  Plantes. — I  found 
this  fine  establishment  crowded  with 
the  lower  orders — ^fathers  and  mothers, 
nurses,  old  women,  and  soldiers.  As 
it  includes  the  popular  attractions  of  a 
zoological  garden,  as  well  as  a  botani- 
cal, every  day  sees  its  visitants,  and 
every  holiday  its  crowds.  The  plants 
are  for  science,  and  for  that  I  had  no 
time,  even  had  I  possessed  other 
qualifications ;  but  the  zooloffical  col- 
lection were  for  curiosity,  and  of  that 
the  spectators  had  abundance.  Yet 
the  animals  of  pasture  appeared  to  bo 
languid,  possibly  tired  of  the  perpe- 
tual bustle  round  them — ^forall  animids 
love  quiet  at  certain  times,  and  escape 
from  the  eye  of  man,  when  escape  is 
in  their  power.  Possibly  the  heat  of 
the  weather,  for  the  day  was  remark- 
ably sultry,  might  have  contributed 
to  their  exhaustion.  But  if  they  have 
memory — and  why  should  they  not  ? 
— they  must  have  strangely  felt  the 
contrast  of  theur  free  pastures,  shady 
woods,  and  fresh  streams,  with  the 
little  patch  of  ground,  the  parched 
soil,  and  the  clamour  of  ten  thousand 
tongues  round  them.  I  could  imagine 
the  antelope's  intelligent  eye,  as  he 
lay  panting  before  us  on  his  brown 
patch  of  soil,  comparing  it  with  the 
ravines  of  the  Cape,  or  the  eternal 
forests  clothing  the  hills  of  his  native 
Abyssinia. 

But  the  object  of  all  popular  in- 
terest was  the  pit  of  the  bears ; 
there  the  crowd  was  incessant  and 
delighted.  But  the  bears,  three  or 
four  huge  brown  beasts,  by  no  means 
reciprocated  the  popular  feeling.  They 
sat  quietly  on  their  hind-quarters, 
gazing  grimly  at  the  groups  which 
lined  their  rails,  and  tossed  cakes  and 
apples  to  them  from  above.  They 
had  probably  been  saturated  with 
sweets,  for  they  scarcely  noticed  any- 
thing but  by  a  growl.  They  were 
insensible  to  apples — even  oranges 
could  not  make  them  move,  and  cakes 
they  seemed  to  treat  with  scorn.  It 
was  difficult  to  conceive  that  those 
heavy  and  unwieldy-looking  animals 
could  be  ferocious;  but  the  Alpmo 
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hunter  knows  that  they  arc  as  fierce 
as  the  tiger,  and  nearly  as  quick  and 
dangerous  in  their  spring. 

The  carnivorous  beasts  were  few, 
and,  except  in  the  instance  of  one 
lion,  of  no  remarkable  size  or  beauty. 
As  they  naturally  doze  during  the 
day,  their  languor  was  no  proof  of 
their  weariness;  but  I  have  never 
seen  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  with- 
out some  degree  of  regret.  The  plea 
of  the  promotion  of  science  is  nothing. 
Even  if  it  were  important  to  science 
to  be  acqnainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  lion  and  tiger,  which  it  is  not, 
theur  native  habits  are  not  to  be 
learned  from  the  animal  shut  up  in  a 
cage.  The  chief  exertion  of  their 
sagacity  and  their  strength  in  the 
native  state  is  in  the  pursuit  of  prey ; 
yet  what  of  these  can  be  learned  from 
the  condition  in  which  the  animal 
dines  as  regularly  as  his  keeper,  and 
divides  his  time  between  feeding  and 
sleep  ?  Half-a-dozen  lions  let  loose  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  would  let  the 
naturalist  into  more  knowledge  of  then: 
nature  than  a  menagerie  for  fifty  years. 

The  present  system  is  merely 
cruel ;  and  the  animals,  without  exer- 
cise, without  air,  without  the  common 
excitement  of  free  motion,  which  all 
animals  enjoy  so  highly  —  perhaps 
much  more  highly  than  the  human 
race — fall  into  disease  and  die,  no 
doubt  miserably,  though  they  cannot 
draw  up  a  rationale  of  their  suffer- 
ings. I  have  been  told  that  the  lions 
in  confinement  die  chiefly  of  consump- 
tion— a  singularly  sentimental  disease 
for  this  proud  ravager  of  the  desert. 
But  the  whole  purpose  of  display 
would  be  answered  as  effectually  by 
exhibiting  half-a-dozen  lions'  shins 
stuffed,  in  the  difi*erent  attitudes  of 
seizing  their  prey,  or  ranging  the 
forest,  or  feeding.  At  present  no- 
thing is  seen  but  a  great  beast  asleep, 
or  restlessly  moving  in  a  space  of 
half-a-dozen  square  feet,  and  pining 
away  in  his  confinement.  An  eagle 
on  his  perch  and  with  a  chain  on  his 
leg,  in  a  menagerie,  always  appears 
to  me  like  a  dethroned  monarch ;  and 
I  have  never  seen  him  thus  cast  down 
from  his  *^  high  estate ''  without  long- 
ing to  break  his  chain,  and  let  him 
spj'ead  his  wing,  and  delight  his 
splendid  eye  with  the  full  view  of  his 
kingdom  of  the  Air. 
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The  Jardin  dates  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  Louis  XIII.,  when  the  king's 
physician  recommended  its  founda- 
tion for  science.  The  French  are 
fond  of  gardening,  and  are  good  gar- 
deners ;  and  the  climate  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  flowers,  as  is  evident 
from  the  market  held  every  morning 
in  summer  by  the  side  of  the  Made- 
leine, where  the  greatest  abundance 
of  the  richest  flowers  I  ever  saw  is 
laid  out  for  the  luxury  of  the  Pari- 
sians. 

The  Jardin,  patronised  by  kings 
and  nobles,  flourished  through  suc- 
cessive reigns;  but  the  appointment 
of  Buffbn,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  suddenly  raised  it 
to  the  pinnacle  of  European  celebrity. 
The  most  eloquent  writer  of  his  time, 
(in  the  style  which  the  French  call 
eloquence,)  a  man  of  family,  and  a 
man  of  opulence,  he  made  Natural 
History  the  fashion,  and  in  Franco 
that  word  is  magic.  It  accomplishes 
everything  —  it  includes  everything. 
All  France  was  frantic  with  the  stndy 
of  plants,  animals,  poultry-yards,  and 
projects  for  driving  tigers  in  cabrio- 
lets, and  harnessing  lions  a  la  CybeU, 

But  Buffon  mixed  good  sense  with 
his  inevitable  cliarkUanrie — he  se- 
lected the  ablest  men  whom  he  could 
find  for  his  professors ;  and  in  France 
there  is  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
**  ordinary"  cleverness— they  gave 
amusiug  lectures,  and  they  won  the 
hearts  of  the  nation. 

But  the  revolution  came,  and 
crushed  all  institutions  alike.  Buffbn, 
fortunate  in  every  way,  had  died  in 
the  year  before,  in  1788,  and  was  thus 
spared  the  sight  of  the  general  ruin. 
The  Jai'din  escaped,  through  some 
plea  of  its  being  national  property ; 
but  the  professors  had  fled,  and  were 
starving,  or  starved. 

The  Consulate,  and  still  more  the 
Empire,  restored  the  establishment. 
Napoleon  was  ambitious  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man  of  science,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  he  knew  the 
French  character,  and  he  flattered  the 
national  vanity,  by  indulging  it  with 
the  prospect  of  being  at  the  head  of 
human  knowledge. 

The  institution  had  by  this  time 
been  so  long  regarded  as  a  pablic 
show  that  it  was  beginning  to  bo 
regarded  as  nothing  else.    GrataitooA 
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lectures,  which  are  alwajs  good  for 
nothing,  and  to  which  ali  kinds  of 

nle  crowd  with  corresponding  pro- 
rere  gradually  reducing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Jardin;  when  Cavier, 
a  man  of  talent,  was  appointed  to  one 
of  the  departments  of  the  institution, 
and  he  mstantlj  renved  its  popu- 
larity ;  and,  what  was  of  more  im- 
portance, its  public  use. 

Cuvier  devoted  himself  to  cooopft* 
rative  anatomy  and  geology.  The 
former  was  a  stud?  within  human 
means,  of  which  he  had  the  materials 
roond  him,  and  which,  being  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  man,  is  evi- 
dently intended  for  his  investigation. 
Hie  latter,  in  attempting  to  fix  the 
age  of  the  world,  to  decide  on  the 
process  of  creatiou,  and  to  contradict 
Scripture  by  the  ignorance  of  man, 
is  merely  an  instance  of  the  presump- 
tion of  Sdoiiim.  Cuvier  exhibited 
remarkable  dexteritv  in  discovering 
the  species  of  the  K)6sil  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  animals.  The  science  was 
not  new,  but  he  threw  it  into  a  new 
form — he  made  it  interesting,  and  he 
made  it  probable.  If  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  supposed  discoveries  were 
merely  ingenioos  guesses,  they  were 
at  least  guesses  which  there  was  no- 
body to  refute,  and  they  ware  inae- 
niout — that  was  enough.  Fame  fol- 
lowed him,  and  the  lectures  of  the 
higenions  theorist  were  a  popular 
novelty.  The  *^  Cabinet  of  Compa- 
rative Anatomy*^  in  the  Jardin  is  the 
monument  of  his  diligence,  and  it 
does  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
investigation. 

One  remarl^  however,  must  be 
made.  On  a  former  visit  to  the 
Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
among  the  collection  of  skeletons,  I 
was  surprised  and  disgusted  with  the 
sight  of  the  skeleton  ^f  the  Arab  who 
kuled  General  Kleber  in  Egypt.  The 
Arab  was  impaled,  and  the  iron  spike 
was  shown  ttiU  iticking  m  the  spine ! 
I  ^0  not  know  whether  this  hideous 
object  is  still  to  be  seen,  for  I  have  not 
lately  visited  the  apartment ;  but,  if 
existing  still,  it  ought  to  remain  no 
longer  in  a  museum  of  science.  Of 
course,  the  assassin  deserved  death  ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  the  murder 
which  made  him  guilty,  was  of  the 
same  order  as  that  which  made  Char- 
lotte Corday  famous.  How  many  of  his 


countrymen  had  died  by  the  soldiery 
of  France !  In  the  eye  of  Christianity, 
this  is  no  palliation ;  though  in  the 
eye  of  Mahometanism  it  might  con- 
stitute a  patriot  and  a  hero.  At  all 
events,  so  frightful  a  spectacle  ought 
not  to  meet  the  public  eye. 

H&td  de$  Invalkles.'-'The  deposi- 
tory of  all  that  remams  of  Napoleon, 
the  monument  of  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  of  war,  and  the  burial- 
place  of  a  whole  host  of  celebrated 
names,  is  well  worth  the  visit  of 
strangers ;  and  I  entered  the  esplanade 
of  the  famous  hotel  with  due  venera- 
tion, and  some  slight  curiosity  to  see 
the  changes  of  time.  I  had  visited 
this  noble  pile  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  while  it  still 
retained  the  honours  of  an  imp^al 
edifice.  Its  courts  now  appeared  to 
me  comparatively  desolate;  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
cessation  of  those  wars  which  peopled 
them  with  military  mutilation.  The 
establishment  was  calculated  to  pro- 
vide for  five  thousand  men ;  and,  at 
that  period,  probably,  it  was  always 
full.  At  present,  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  number  are  nnderits  roof;  and, 
as  even  the  Algerine  war  is  reduced 
to  skirmishes  with  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Atlas,  that  number  must  be 
further  diminishing  from  year  to  year. 

The  Cupola  then  shone  with  gilding. 
This  was  the  work  of  Napoleon,  who 
had  a  statelv  eye  for  the  ornament  of 
his  imperial  city.  The  cupola  of  the 
Invalides  thus  glittered  above  all  the 
roofii  of  Paris,  and  was  seen  glitter- 
ing to  an  immense  distance.  It  might 
be  taken  for  the  dedication  of  the 
French  capital  to  the  genius  of  War. 
This  gOding  is  now  worn  off  practi- 
cally, as  well  as  metaphorically,  and 
thepreeti^  is  lost. 

The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  all 
whose  ideas  were  grand,  is  said  to 
have  proposed  gilduifr  the  cupola  of 
St  Panra,  which  certraly  would  have 
been  a  splendid  sight,  and  would 
have  thrown  a  look  (^stateliness  over 
that  city  to  which  the  ends  of  the 
earth  turn  their  eyes.  But  the  dvic 
spirit  was  not  equal  to  the  idea,  and 
it  has  since  gone  on  lavishing  ten 
times  the  money  on  the  embellishment 
of  Itmet. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Invalides  looked 
gloomy,  and  even  neglected ;  the  great 
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Magician  was  gone.  Some  service  was 
performing,  as  it  is  in  the  Romish 
chapels  at  most  hours  of  the  day : 
some  poor  people  were  kneeling  in 
different  parts  of  the  area ;  and  some 
strangers  were,  like  myself,  wander- 
ing along  the  nave,  looking  at  the 
monnments  to  the  fallen  military 
names  of  France.  On  the  pillars  in 
the  naye  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Jonrdan,  Lobau^  and 
Ondinot.  There  is  a  bronze  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who 
was  killed  by  Fieschi*s  infernal  ma- 
chine, beside  Lous  Philippe ;  and  to 
Damremont,  who  fell  in  Algiers. 

Bat  the  chapel  is  destined  to  exhibit 
a  more  snperb  instance  of  national 
recollection — ^the  tomb  of  Napoleon, 
which  is  to  be  finished  in  1852.  A 
large  circular  crypt,  dug  in  the  centre 
of  the  second  chapel  (which  is  to  be 
united  with  the  first,)  is  the  site  of  the 
sarcophagus  in  which  the  remains  of 
Napoleon  lie.  Coryatides,  columns, 
and  bas-reliefs,  commemorative  of  his 
battles,  are  to  surround  the  sarco- 
phagus. The  coryatides  are  to  repre- 
sent War,  Legislation,  Art,  and 
Science ;  and  in  front  is  to  be  raised 
an  altar  of  black  marble.  The  archi- 
tect is  Viscontl,  and  the  best  statnaries 
in  Paris  are  to  contribute  the  deco- 
rations. The  expense  will  be  enor- 
mous. In  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe 
it  had  already  amounted  to  nearly 
four  millions  of  francs.  About  three 
millions  more  are  now  demanded  for 
the  completion,  including  an  eques- 
trian statue.  On  the  whole,  the 
expense  will  be  not  much  less  than 
seven  millions  of  francs ! 

The  original  folly  of  the  nation,  and 
of  Napoleon,  in  plundering  the  Con- 
tinent of  statues  and  pictures,  inevi- 
tably led  to  retribution,  on  the  first 
reverse  of  fortune.  The  plunder  of 
money,  or  of  arms,  or  of  anything 
consumable,  would  have  been  exempt 
from  this  mortification ;  but  pictures 
and  statues  are  permanent  things, 
and  always  capable  of  being  re- 
dcmandcd.  Their  plunder  was  an 
extension  of  the  law  of  spoil  unknown 
in  European  hostilities,  or  in  history, 
except  perhaps  in  the  old  Roman 
ravage  of  Greece.  Napoleon,  in 
adopting  the  practice  of  heathenism 
for  his  model,  and  the  French  nation — 
in  their  assumed  love  of  the  arts 


violating  the  sanctities  of  art,  by 
removing  the  noblest  works  from  the 
edifices  for  which  they  were  created, 
and  from  the  lights  and  positions  for 
which  the  great  artists  of  Italy  de- 
signed them-^fhlly  deserved  the  vexa- 
tion of  seeing  them  thus  carried  back 
to  their  original  cities.  The  moral  will, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  be  learned  from 
this  signal  example,  that  the  woite 
of  genius  are  naiumay  exempt  from 
the  sweep  of  plunder ;  that  even  the 
violences  of  war  must  not  be  extended 
beyond  the  necessities  of  conquest ; 
and  that  an  act  of  injustice  is  mart  to 
bring  down  its  punishment  in  the 
most  painful  form  of  retribution. 

The  Artaian  Tl^eff.— Near  the  Hdtel 
des  Invalides  is  the  celebrated  well 
which  has  given  the  name  to  all  the 
modem  exj^ments  of  boring  to  great 
depths  for  water.  The  name  of 
Artesian  is  said  to  be  taken  fh>m  the 
province  of  Artois,  in  which  the  prac- 
tice has  been  long  known.  The  want 
of  water  in  Paris  induced  a  M.  Mnlot 
to  commence  the  work  in  1834. 

The  history  of  the  process  is  instruc- 
tive, ^or  six  years  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  success;  yet  M.  Mulot  gallantly 
persevered.  All  was  inexorable  chalk ; 
the  boring  instrument  had  broken 
several  times,  and  the  dilBSculty  thus 
occasioned  may  be  imagined  f^m  its 
requiring  a  length  of  thhteen  hun- 
dred feet  1  even  in  an  early  period  of 
the  operation.  However,  eariy  in 
1841  the  chalk  gave  signs  of  change, 
and  a  greenish  sand  was  drawn  up. 
On  the  26th  of  February  this  was 
followed  by  a  slight  efftasioii  of  water, 
and  before  night  the  stream  burst  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  excavation, 
which  was  now  eighteen  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Tet  the  water  rapidly  rose 
to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twdve 
feet  above  the  mouth  of  the  well  by  a 
pipe,  which  is  now  supported  by  scaf- 
folding, giving  about  six  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute. 

Even  the  memorable  experiment 
confutes,  so  fEo-  as  it  goes,  the  geologi- 
cal notion  of  strata  laid  under  each 
other  in  their  proportions  of  gravity. 
The  section  of  the  boring  shows  chalk, 
sand,  gravel,  shells,  &c.,  and  this 
order  sometimes  reversed,  in  the  most 
casual  manner,  down  to  a  depth  five 
times  the  height  of  the  cupola  of  the 
Invalides. 
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The  heat  of  the  water  was  83°  of 
Fahrenheit.  In  the  theories  with 
which  the  philosophers  of  the  Conti- 
nent have  to  feed  their  imaginations 
is  that  of  a  central  fire,  which  is  felt 
throngh  all  the  stratai,  and  which 
warms  everything  in  proportion  to  its 
nearness  to  the  centre.  Thus,  it  was 
proposed  to  dig  an  Artesian  well  of 
three  thousand  feet,  for  the  sapply  of 
hot  water  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
and  the  neighboaring  hospitals.  It 
was  supposed  that,  at  this  depth,  the 
heat  would  range  to  upwards  of  100° 
of  Fahrenheit.  But  nothing  has  been 
done.  Even  the  Well  of  Crenelle 
has  rather  disappointed  the  public 
expectation ;  of  late  the  supply  has 
been  less  constant,  and  the  boring  is 
to  be  renewed  to  a  depth  of  two  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  Napoleon  Column. — ^This  is  the 
grand  feature  of  the  Place  de  Ven- 
d6me,  once  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Ven- 
domc,  built  by  the  son  of  Henry  lY. 
and  Gabriel  !e  d'Estrees;  afterwards 
pulled  down  by  I-»ouis  XIV.,  after- 
wards abandoned  to  the  citizens,  and 
afterwards  surrounded,  as  it  is  at  this 
day,  with  the  formal  and  heavy  archi- 
tecture of  Mansard.  The  "Place" 
has,  like  everything  in  Paris,  changed 
its  name  from  time  to  time.  It  was 
once  the  "  Place  des  Conqudtes  ;  '* 
then  it  changed  to  "Ix>uis  le  Grand ;" 
and  then  it  returned  to  the  name  of  its 
onginal  proprietor.  An  old  figure  of 
the  "  Great  Ring,"  in  all  the  glories 
of  wig  and  feathers,  stood  in  the 
centre,  till  justice  and  the  rabble  of 
the  Revolution  broke  it  down,  in  the 
first  "energies"  of  Republicanism. 
But  the  German  campaign  of  1805 
put  all  the  nation  in  go^  humour, 
and  the  Napoleon  Column  was  raised 
on  the  site  of  the  dilapidated  mon- 
arch. 

The  design  of  the  column  is  not 
onginal,  for  it  is  taken  from  the 
Trajan  Column  at  Rome;  but  it  is 
enlarged,  and  makes  a  very  handsome 
object.  When  I  first  saw  it,  its  de- 
corations were  in  peril ;  for  the  Aus- 
trian soldiery  were  loud  for  its  de- 
molition, or  at  least  for  stripping  off 
its  bronze  bas-reliefs,  they  represent- 
ing their  successive  defeats  in  that 
ignominious  campaign  which,  in  three 
months  from  Boulogne,  finished  by 
the  capture  of  Vienna.  The  Aostrian 


troops,  however,  stoutly  retrieved 
their  disasters,  and,  as  the  proof,  were 
then  masters  of  Paris.  It  was  pos- 
sibly this  effective  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  last  to  spare  the  column, 
which  the  practice  of  the  Frencli 
armies  would  have  entitled  them  to 
strip  without  mercy. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  statne  of 
Napoleon,  as  emperor,  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  pillar.  This  statue 
had  its  revolutions  too,  for  it  was 
melted  down  at  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  to  make  a  part  of  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  erected 
on  the  Pont  Neuf.  K  fleur-de-lis  and 
flagstaff  then  took  its  place.  The 
Revolution  of  1830,  which  elevated 
Louis  Philippe  to  a  temporary  throne, 
raised  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to  an 
elevation  perhaps  as  temporary. 

It  was  the  shortsighted  policy  of 
the  new  monarch  to  mingle  royal 
power  with  "  republican  institutions." 
He  thus  introduced  the  tricolor  once 
more,  sent  for  Napoleon's  remains  to 
St  Helena  by  permission  of  England, 
and  erected  his  statue  in  the  old 
"  chapeau  et  redingote  gris,"  the 
characteristics  of  his  soldiership.  The 
statue  was  inaugurated  on  one  of  the 
"  three  glorious  days,"  in  July  1833, 
in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty, — princes, 
nunisters,  and  troops.  So  much  for 
the  consistency  of  a  brother  of  the 
Bourbon.  The  pageant  passed  away, 
and  the  sacrifice  to  popolarity  was 
made  without  obtaining  the  fruits. 
Lonis  Philippe  disappeared  from  the 
scene  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ; 
and,  as  if  to  render  his  catastrophe 
more  complete,  he  not  merely  left  a 
republic  behind  him,  but  he  Uved  to 
see  the  "  prisoner  of  Hmm**  the  pre- 
sident of  that  republic 

How  does  it  happen  that  an  Eng- 
lishman in  France  cannot  stir  a  single 
step,  hear  a  single  word,  or  see  a 
single  face,  without  the  conviction 
that  he  has  landed  among  a  people  as 
far  from  him  in  all  their  feelings, 
habits,  and  nature,  as  if  thev  were 
engendered  in  the  moon?  The  feelings 
with  which  the  Briton  looks  on  the 
statne  of  Buonaparte  may  be  mixed 
enongh :  he  may  acknowledge  him  for 
a  great  soldier,  as  well  as  a  great 
knave — a  great  monarch,  as  well  as  a 
little  intriguer — a  mighty  ruler  of 
men,  who  woold  have  made  an  adroit 
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waiter  at  a  table  d 
Royal.  But  he  n 
imagined  him  into : 
Bhepherd,  a  Corji 
roand  with  paatoi 
opera  hero,  to  dc 
pcnnj  tribute  of  li 
galleriea. 

Yet  I  found  the 
of  ten'or  and  mj'st 
of  Europe — tliis  s 
subtle  maaler  of  ha' 
a  milliocr's  shop,  oi 
cilizen  ahopkeepera 
with  garianda  of  at 
to  express  copions  a 
fo  express  diminis 
the  Binallest,  like  a 
sioiplj  leaving  th 
and  all  this  la  the 
who  once  feared  to 
and  followed  his  ca 
Thunder ! 

To  this  spot  came 
up  tlicir  sixpenny 
spot  came  proccssit 
dcclni-o  tlicir  rcpobi 
darkest  despot  of  I 
to  sing  a  stave,  t 
ronnd  the  railing,  b 
lands,  and  then,  I 
duty  in  the  presen 
grhelles,  in  the  faci 
the  admiration  oi 
home,  and  ponder  i 
the  day ! 

As  a  wor](  of  impi 
the  column  is  wort 
and  of  the  only  n 
Ills  clinracler— his 
mcnt  of  Paris.  It 
the  military  snccess 
a  trophy  oue  bandr 
feet  biijli,  corered  i 
Inlioiis  of  French 
Anslrians  and  Russ 
paignoflSOS.  Tbt 
bronze,  rising  in  a 
round  tbe  column. 
nnrorlnnale  sacriSt 
of  the  Roman  coin 
a  few  feet  above 
spectator,  oflcrs  n< 
bat  a  roll  of  rou 
fignres  are  whollj 
undistingaishable. 
of  tlio!ic  castings  wt 
the  eye  is  anuir^ni 
tbe  mere  nnl forms, 
the  combatants.   Tl 
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this  laboar  I  accomplished  with  the 
fervour  and  the  fatigue  of  a  pilgrim- 
age. 

Whj  should  the  name  of  Republic 
be  ever  heard  in  the  month  of  a 
Frenchman  ?  All  the  objects  of  his 
glory  in  the  Capital  of  which  he 
glories^  everything  that  he  can  show 
to  the  stranger^verything  that  he 
recounts,  standing  on  tip-toe,  and 
looking  down  on  the  whole  world 
besides — is  the  work  of  monarchy  I 
The  grand  Republic  left  nothing  be- 
hind but  the  guillotine.  The  Bour- 
bons and  Buonapartes  were  the  crea- 
tors of  all  to  which  he  points,  with  an 
exaltation  that  throws  earth  into  the 
shade  from  the  Alps  to  the  Andes. 
The  Louvre,  the  Madeleine,  the  Tuil- 
leries,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  (now  mag- 
nified and  renovated  into  the  most 
stately  of  town-houses,)  the  Hdtei 
des  Invalides,  Notre  Dame,  &c.  &c. 
are  adl  the  work  of  Kings.  If  Napo- 
leon had  lived  half  a  century  longer, 
he  would  have  made  Paris  a  second 
Babylon.  If  the  very  clever  Presi- 
dent, who  has  hitherto  managed 
France  so  dexterously,  and  whose 
name  so  curiously  combines  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  despotism, — if  Louis 
NapoUon  (a  name  which  an  old 
Roman  would  have  pronounced  an 
omen)  should  manage  it  into  a  Mo- 
narchy, we  shall  probably  see  Paris 
crowded  with  superb  public  edifices. 

The  kings  of  France  were  peculiarly 
magnificent  in  the  decoration  of  the 
entrances  to  their  city.  As  no  power 
on  earth  can  prevent  the  French  from 
crowding  into  hovels,  from  living  ten 
families  in  one  house,  and  from  ap- 
pending to  their  cities  the  most 
miserable,  ragged,  and  forlorn-look- 
ing suburbs  on  the  globe,  the 
monarchs  wisely  let  the  national 
habits  alone ;  and  resolved,  if  the 
suburbs  must  be  abandoned  to  the 
popular  fondness  for  the  wigwam,  to 
impress  strangers  with  the  stateliness 
of  their  gates.  The  Arc  de  Si  Demis^ 
once  conducting  from  the  most  dis- 
mal of  suburbs,  is  one  of  the  finest 
portals  in  Paris,  or  in  any  European 
city ;  it  is  worthy  of  the  Boulevard, 
and  that  is  panegyric  at  once.  Every 
one  knows  that  ii  w€u  erected  in 
honour  of  the  short-lived  inroail  of 
Louis  XIV.  into  Holland  in  1672, 
and  the  taking  of  whole  moster-roUa 


of  forts  and  villages,  left  at  his  mercy, 
nngarrisoned  and  anprovisioned,  by 
the  Republican  parsimony  of  the 
Dutch,  till  a  princely  defender  arose, 
and  the  young  Stadtholder  sent  back 
the  coxcomb  monarch  faster  than  he 
came.  But  the  Arc  is  a  noble  work, 
and  its  architecture  might  well  set  a 
redeeming  example  to  the  London 
improoers.  Why  not  erect  an  arch  in 
Southwark?  Why  not  at  all  the 
great  avenues  to  the  capital?  Why 
not,  instead  of  leaving  this  task  to 
the  caprices,  or  even  to  the  bad  taste 
of  the  railway  companies,  make  it  a 
branch  of  the  operations  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  and  ennoble 
all  the  entrances  of  the  migfatieat 
capital  of  earthly  empire  ? 

The  Arch  of  St  Denis  is  now  shin- 
ing in  all  the  novelty  of  reparation, 
for  it  was  restored  so  lately  as  last 
year.  In  this  quarter,  which  has 
been  always  of  a  stormy  temperature, 
the  insurrection  of  1848  raged  with 
especial  fury ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  the 
great  ever  hover  about  their  monu- 
ments, Louis  XIV.  may  have  seen 
from  its  summit  a  more  desperate 
confliet  than  ever  figured  on  its  bas- 
reliefs. 

On  the  Arch  of  the  Porte  St  Martin 
is  a  minor  monument  to  minor  tri- 
umphs, but  a  handsome  one.  Louis 
XIV.  is  still  the  hero.  The  ''  Grand 
Monarque  "  is  exhibited  as  Hercules 
with  his  club ;  but  as  even  a  monarch 
in  those  days  was  nothing  without 
his  wig,  Hercules  exhibits  a  huge 
mass  of  curis  of  the  most  courtly 
dimensions — he  might  pass  for  the 
presiding  deity  o(  pemtquiers. 

The  Arc  de  Triotmpke  du  Carousel, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  German 
campaign  in  1805,  is  a  costly  perfor- 
mance, yet  poor -looking,  from  its 
position  in  the  centre  of  lofty  buildings. 
What  effect  can  an  isolated  arch,  of 
but  five-and-forty  feet  high,  have 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  masses 
of  building,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
high?  Its  aspect  is  consequently 
meagre ;  and  its  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  court  makes  it  look  useless, 
and,  of  course,  ridiculous.  On  the 
summit  is  a  figure  of  War,  or  Victory, 
in  a  chariot,  with  four  bronae  horses — 
the  horses  modelled  from  the  four 
Constant inopolitan  norses  brought 
by  the  Fraich  from  Venice,  as  part 
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Engbrnd  in  eYeev  better  thing.  In 
England,  a  wretch  undone  by  porert  j, 
broken  down  by  incurable  pain,  af- 
flicted by  the  stints  of  a  conscience 
whkh  she  neither  Inows  how  to  heal 
nor  cares  how  to  care,  woman,  help- 
less, wretched,  and  desolate,  takes  her 
walk  nnder  cover  of  night  by  the 
nearest  river,  and,  withont  a  witness, 
plnnses  in.  Bat,  in  France,  the  last 
dreadfol  scene  is  Imperfect  without  its 
pnblicity;  the  snicide  mast  exhibit 
before  the  people.  There  must  be. 
the  valete  ei  plaudUe,  The  curtain 
must  fall  with  dramatic  effect,  and 
the  actor  most  xaskQ  his  exit  with  the 
cries  of  the  andience,  in  admiration  or 
terror,  ringing  in  the  ear. 

In  other  cases,  however  varied,  the 
passion  for  publicity  is  still  the  same. 
JNo  man  can  bear  to  perish  in  silence. 
If  the  atheist  resolves  on  self-destruc- 
tion, he  writes  a  treatise  for  his  pub- 
lisher, or  a  letter  to  the  journals.  If  he 
Is  a  man  of  science,  he  takes  his  lau- 
danum after  supper,  and,  pen  in  hand, 
notes  the  gradual  effects  of  the  poison 
for  the  benefit  of  science ;  or  he  pre- 
pares a  fire  of  charcoal,  quietly  Inhales 
the  vapoar,  and  from  his  sofo  con- 
tinues to  scribble  the  s3rmptoms  of 
dissolution,  until  the  pen  grows  un- 
steady, the  brain  wanders,  and  half- 
a-dozen  blots  close  the  scene;  the 
writing,  however,  being  dedicated  to 
posterity,  and  circulated  next  day  in 
every  journal  of  Paris,  till  it  finally 
permeates  through  the  provinces,  and 
from  thence  through  the  European 
world. 

The  number  of  suicides  in  Paris 
annually,  of  late  years,  has  been  about 
three  hundred,— out  of  a  population 
of  a  million,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
pression of  the  gaming-houses,  which 
unquestionably  had  a  large  share  in 
the  temptation  to  this  horrible  and 
unatonable  crime. 

Hie  sculptures  on  the  Arc  are  in 
the  best  style.  They  form  a  history 
of  the  Consulate  and  of  the  Empire. 
Napoleon,  of  course,  is  a  prominent 
figure;  but  in  the  fine  bas-relief 
which  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  him- 
self, in  which  he  stands  of  colossal 
size,  with  Fame  flying  over  his  head. 
History  writing  the  record  of  his  ex- 
ploits, and  Victory  crowning  him, 
the  artist  has  left  his  work  liable  to 
the  sly  sarcasm  of  a  spectator  of  a 


sfanilar  design  for  the  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  Victory  was  there  holding 
the  laurd  at  a  slight  distance  firom 
his  head.  An  Englishman  asked 
**  whether  she  was  patting  it  on  or 
taking  it  offV^  But  another  of  the 
sculptures  is  still  more  unfortunate, 
for  it  has  the  unintentional  effect  of 
commemorating  the  Allied  conquest 
of  France  in  1814.  A  young  French- 
man is  seen  defending  his  family ;  and 
a  soldier  behind  him  is  seen  falling 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  of 
theyWuTtf  flutters  over  them  all.  We 
know  what  that  future  was. 

The  building  of  this  noble  memorial 
occupied,  at  intervals,  no  less  than 
thir^  years,  beginning  in  1806,  when 
Napoleon  issued  a  decree  for  its  erec- 
tion. The  invasion  in  1814  put  a  stop 
to  everything  in  France,  and  the  build- 
ing was  suspended.  The  fruitless  and 
foolish  campaign  of  the  Due  d'  Angou- 
l^me«  in  Spain,  was  regarded  by 
the  Bourbons  as  a  title  to  national 
glories,  and  the  building  was  resumed 
as  a  trophy  to  the  renown  of  the  Due. 
It  was  again  interrupted  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Bourbons  in  1830 ;  but 
was  resumed  under  Louis  Philippe, 
and  finished  in  1836.  It  is  altogether 
a  very  stately  and  very  handsome 
tribute  to  the  French  armies. 

But,  without  affecting  unnecessary 
severity  of  remark,  may  not  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  tribute  be  justly 
doubted?  The  Romans,  though  the 
principle  of  theur  power  was  conquest, 
and  though  their  security  was  almost 
incompatible  with  peace,  yet  are  said 
to  have  never  repaired  a  triumphal 
arch.  It  is  true  that  they  built  those 
arches  (in  the  latter  period  of  the 
Empire)  so  solidlv  as  to  want  no 
repairs.  But  we  have  no  triumphal 
monuments  of  the  Republic  surviving. 
Why  should  it  be  the  constant  policy 
of  Continental  governments  to  pamper 
their  people  with  the  food  of  that  most 
dangerous  and  diseased  of  all  vanities, 
the  passion  for  war  ?  And  this  is  not 
said  in  the  declamatory  spirit  of  the 
"Peace  Congress,"  which  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  pretext  for 
a  Continental  ramble,  an  expedient 
for  a  little  vulgar  notoriety  among 
foreigners,  and  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
common-place  in  the  shortest  time. 
But,  why  should  not  France  leara 
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common  sense  from  the  experience  of 
England  ?  It  is  calcnlatcd  that,  of  the 
last  five  hundred  years  of  French  his- 
tory, two  hundred  and  fifty  have  been 
spent  in  hostilities.  In  consequence, 
France  has  been  invaded,  trampled, 
and  impoverished  by  war ;  while  Eng- 
land, during  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  has  never  seen  the  foot  of  a 
foreign  invader. 

Let  the  people  of  France  abolish 
the  Conscription^  and  they  will  have 
made  one  advance  to  liberty.  Till 
cabinets  are  deprived  of  that  ma- 
terial of  aggressive  war,  they  will 
leave  war  at  the  caprice  of  a  weak 
monarch,  an«ambitions  minister,  or  a 
vainglorious  people.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  among  all  the  attempts  at  re- 
forming the  constitution  of  France, 
her  reformers  have  never  touched  upon 
the  ulcer  of  the  land,  the  Conscrip- 
tion, the  legacy  of  a  frantic  Republic, 
taking  the  children  of  the  country 
from  their  industry,  to  plunge  them 
into  the  vices  of  idleness  or  the  havoc 
of  war,  and  at  all  times  to  furnish 
the  means,  as  well  as  afford  the 
temptation,  to  aggressive  war.  There 
is  not  at  this  hour  a  soldier  of  Eng- 
land who  has  been /orcecf  into  the 
service  I  Let  the  French,  let  all  the 
Continental  nations,  abolish  the  Con- 
scription, thus  depriving  their  govern- 
ments of  the  means  of  makmg  war 
upon  each  other;  and  what  an  infi- 
nite security  would  not  this  illustrious 
abolition  give  to  the  whole  of  Europe  I 
— what  an  infinite  saving  in  the  taxes 
which  are  now  wrung  from  nations  by 
the  fear  of  each  other ! — and  what  an 
infinite  triumph  to  the  spirit  of  peace, 
industry,  and  mutual  good- will  I 

The  Theatres, — In  the  evenmg  I 
wandered  along  the  Boulevard,  the 
great  centre  of  the  theatres,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  crowds  which,  in  a 
hot  summer  night,  could  venture  to 
be  stewed  alive,  amid  the  smell  of 
lamps,  the  effluvia  of  orange-peel,  the 
glare  of  lights,  and  the  breathing  of 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  human 
beings.  I  preferred  the  fresh  air,  the 
lively  movement  of  the  Boulevard, 
the  glitter  of  the  Caf^,  and  the 
glow,  then  tempered,  of  the  declin- 
ing sun — one  of  the  prettiest  moving 
panoramas  of  Paris. 

The  French  Government  take  a 
great  interest  in  the  popularity  of  the 


theatres,  and  exert  that  species  of 
superintendence  which  is  implied  in 
a  considerable  supply  of  the  theatri- 
cal expenditure.  The  French  Opera 
receives  annually  from  the  Natiooal 
Treasury  no  less  than  750,000  francs^ 
besides  180,000  for  retiring  pensions. 
To  the  Th4&tre  Fran^ais,  the  allow- 
ance from  the  Tk'easury  is  240,000^ 
francs  a-year.  To  the  Italian  Opera 
the  sum  granted  was  formerly  70,000^, 
but  is  now  50,000.  Allowances  are 
made  to  the  Opera  Comiqne,  a  most 
amusing  theatre,  to  the  Odeon,  and 
perhaps  to  some  others — the  whole- 
demanding  of  the  budget  a  sum  of 
more  than  a  million  of  francs. 

It  is  curious  that  4he  drama  \vt 
France  began  with  the  clergy.  Ivt 
the  time  of  Charles  YI.,  a  company,, 
named  *^  Confreres  de  la  Passion,** 
performed  plays  founded  on  the  events 
of  Scripture,  though  grossly  disfigured 
by  the  traditions  of  Monachism.  The 
originals  were  probably  the  ^^Mys- 
teries,**  or  playe  in  the  Convents,  a 
species  of  absurd  and  fantastic  repre- 
sentation common  in  all  Popish  coun-» 
tries.  At  length  the  life  of  Man- 
ners was  added  to  the  life  of  Super- 
stition, and  singers  and  grimacers 
were  added  to  the  "  Confreres." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  an  Italian 
company  appeared  in  Paris,  and 
brought  with  then»  their  opera,  the 
invention  of  the  Florentines  fifty 
years  before.  The  cessation  of  the 
civil  wars  allowed  France  for  a  while 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace;  and* 
Richelieu,  a  man  who,  if  it  conld  be 
said  of  any  statesman  that  he  formed 
.  the  mind  of  the  nation,  impressed  his 
image  and  superscription  upon  hia 
country,  gave  the  highest  encourage- 
ment to  the  drama  by  making  it  the 
fashion.  He  even  wrote,  or  assisted 
in  writing,  popular  dramas.  ComeiUe 
now  began  to  flourish,  and  French 
Tragedy  was  established. 

Mazarin,  when  minister,  and,  like 
Richelieu,  master  of  the  nation,  in- 
vited or  admitted  the  Italian  Opera 
once  more  into  France ;  and  Moli^re, 
at  the  head  of  a  new  company,  ob- 
tained leave  to  perform  before  Lonia 
XIV.,  who  thenceforth  patronised  the 
great  comic  writer,  and  gave  his  com- 
pany a  theatre.  The  Tragedy,  Co- 
medy, and  Opera  of  France  now  led 
the  way  in  Europe. 
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In  France,  the  Great  Revolntion, 
while  it  moltiplied  the  theatres  with 
the  natural  extravagance  of  the  time, 
jet,  by  a  consequence  equally  inevit- 
able, degraded  the  taste  of  the  na- 
tion. For  a  long  period  the  legiti- 
mate drama  was  almost  extinguished : 
it  was  unexciting  to  a  people  trained 
day  by  day  to  revolutionary  convul- 
sion ;  the  pageants  on  the  stage  were 
tame  to  the  processions  in  the  streets; 
and  the  struggles  of  kings  and  nobles 
were  ridiculous  to  the  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  destroying  a 
djrnasty. 

Napoleon  at  once  perceived  the 
evil,  and  adopted  the  only  remedy. 
He  found  no  less  than  thirty  theatres 
in  Paris.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
pause  where  he  saw  his  way  clearly 
before  him  ;  he  closed  twenty- two  of 
those  theatres,  leaving  but  eight,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  old  establishments, 
making  a  species  of  compensation  to 
the  closed  houses. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  the 
civil  list,  as  in  the  old  times,  assisted 
in  the  support  of  the  theatres.  On 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  the 
popular  triumph  infused  its  extrava- 
gance even  into  the  system  of  the 
drama.  The  number  of  the  theatres 
increased,  and  a  succession  of  writers 
of  the  ''  New  School"  filled  the 
theatres  with  abomination.  Gallantry 
became  the  spirit  of  the  drama — every- 
thing before  the  scene  was  intrigue ; 
married  life  was  the  perpetual  bur- 
lesque. Wives  were  the  habitual 
heroines  of  the  intrigue,  and  husbands 
the  habitual  dopes!  To  keep  faith 
with  a  husband  was  a  standing  jest 
on  the  stage,  to  keep  it  with  a  seducer 
was  the  height  of  human  character. 
The  former  was  always  described  as 
brutal,  gross,  dull,  and  bom  to  be 
duped ;  the  latter  was  captivating, 
generous,  and  irresistible  by  any 
matron  alive.  In  fact,  wives  and 
widows  were  made  for  nothing  else 
but  to  give  way  to  the  fascinations  of 
this  class  of  professors  of  the  arts  of 
"  good  society."  The  captivator  was 
substantially  described  as  a  scoundrel, 
a  gambler,  and  a  vagabond  of  the 
basest  kind,  but  withal  so  honourable, 
so  tender,  and  so  susceptible,  that  his 
atrocities  disappeared,  or  rather  were 
transmuted  into  virtues,  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  qualifications  for  seducing 


the  wife  of  his  Mend.  Perjury,  pro- 
fligacy, and  the  betrayal  of  con&dence 
in  the  most  essential  tie  of  homan 
nature,  were  supreme  in  popularity  in 
the  Novel  and  on  the  Stage. 

The  direct  consequence  is,  that 
the  crime  of  adultery  is  lightly  consi- 
dered in  France ;  even  the  pure  speak 
of  it  without  the  abhorrence  which, 
for  every  reason,  it  deserves.  Its 
notoriety  is  rather  thought  of  as  an 
anecdote  of  the  day,  or  Uie  gossiping 
of  the  soir^ ;  and  the  most  acknow- 
ledged licentiousness  does  not  exclude 
a  man  of  a  certain  rank  from  general 
reception  in  good  society. 

One  thmg  may  be  observed  on  the 
most  casual  intercourse  with  French- 
men— that  the  vices  which,  in  our 
country,  create  disgust  and  offence  in 
grave  society,  and  laughter  and  levity 
in  the  more  careless,  seldom  produce 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  France. 
The  topic  is  alluded  to  with  neither  a 
frown  nor  a  smile ;  it  is  treated,  in 
general,  as  a  matter  of  course,  either 
too  natural  to  deserve  censure,  or  too 
common  to  excite  ridicule.  It  is  sel- 
dom peculiarly  alluded  to,  for  the  gene- 
ral conversation  of  "  Grood  Society"  is 
decorous ;  but  to  denounce  it  would  be 
unmannered.  The  result  is  an  extent 
of  illegitimacy  enough  to  corrupt  the 
whole  rising  population.  By  the  re- 
gisters of  1848,  of  80,000  children 
bom  in  Paris  in  that  year,  there  were 
10,000  illegitimate,  of  which  but 
1700  were  acknowledged  by  their 
parents  1 

The  theatrical  profession  forms  an 
important  element  in  the  population. 
The  actors  and  actresses  amount  to 
about  5000.  In  £ngland  they  are 
probably  not  as  many  hundreds. 
And  though  the  French  population  is 
35,000,000,  while  Great  Britoin  has 
little  more  than  twenty,  yet  the  dis- 
proportion is  enormous,  and  forms  a 
characteristic  difference  of  the  two 
countries.  The  persons  occupied  in 
the  '*  working"  of  the  theatrical  sys- 
tem amount  perhaps  to  10,000,  and 
the  families  dependent  on  the  whole 
form  a  very  large  and  very  influential 
class  among  the  general  orders  of 
society. 

But  if  the  Treasury  assists  in  their 
general  support,  it  compels  them  to 
pay  eight  per  cent  of  their  receipts 
as  a  contribution  to  the  hospitals. 
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MR  RUSKTN*S  WORKS. 


Ox  the  publication  of  the  first 
Tohime  of  Mr  Rnskin^s  work  on 
Modem  Painters,  a  notice  appeared 
of  it  in  this  Magazine.  Since  that 
time  a  second  Tolume  has  been  pub- 
lished of  the  same  work,  with  two 
other  works  on  architecture.  It  is 
the  second  volume  of  his  Modem 
Painters  which  will  at  present  chiefiy 
engage  our  attention.  His  architec- 
tural works  can  only  receive  a  slight 
and  casual  notice ;  on  some  future 
occasion  they  may  tempt  us  into  a 
fuUer  examination. 

Although  the  second  volume  of  the 
Modern  Painters  will  be  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  our  review,  we  must 
permit  ourselves  to  glance  back  upon 
the  first,  in  order  to  connect  together 
the  topics  treated  by  the  two,  and  to 
prevent  our  paper  from  wearing  quite 
the  aspect  of  a  metaphysical  essay  ; 
for  it  is  the  nature  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  beautiful,  and  its  sources  in 
the  human  mind,  which  is  the  main 
subject  of  this  second  volume.  In 
the  first,  he  had  entered  at  once  into 
the  arena  of  criticism,  elevating  the 
modem  artists,  and  one  amongst  them 
in  particular,  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
masters,  who,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, find  themselves  very  rudely 
handled. 

As  wo  have  already  intimated,  wo 
do  not  hold  Mr  Ruskin  to  be  a  safe 
guide  in  matters  of  art,  and  the  pro- 
sent  volume  demonstrates  that  he  is 
no  safe  guide  in  matters  of  philosophy. 
He  is  a  man  of  undoubted  power  and 
vigour  of  mind ;  he  feels  strongly, 
and  ho  thinks  independently  :  but  he 
Is  hasty  and  impetuous ;  can  very 
rarely,  on  any  subject,  deliver  a  calm 
and  temperate  judgment ;  and,  when 
he  enters  on  the  discussion  of  general 
principles,  shows  an  utter  inability  to 
seize  on,  or  to  appreciate,  the  wide 
generalisations  of  philosophy.  He  is 
not,  therefore,  one  of  those  men  who 
cm  ever  become  an  authority  to  be 
appealed  to  by  the  less  instmcted  in 
any  of  the  fine  arts,  or  on  any  topic 


whatever ;  and  this  wo  say  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  because,  although 
we  may  be  unable  in  many  cases  to 
dispute  his  judgment — as  where  he 
speiaks  of  paintings  we  have  not  seen, 
or  technicalities  of  art  wo  do  not 
affect  to  understand— yet  he  so  fre- 
quently stands  forth  on  the  broad 
arena  where  general  and  familiar 
principles  are  discussed,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  be  mistaken  in 
the  man.  On  all  these  occasions  he 
displays  a  very  marked  and  rather 
peculiar  combination  of  power  and 
weakness — of  power,  the  result  of 
natural  strength  of  mind ;  of  weak- 
ness, the  Inevitable  consequence  of  a 
passionate  haste,  and  an  overweening 
confidence.  When  we  hear  a  person 
of  this  intellectual  character  throwing 
all  but  unmitigated  abuse  upon  works 
which  men  have  long  consented  to 
admire,  and  lavishuig  upon  some  other 
works  encomiums  which  no  conceiv- 
able perfection  of  human  art  could 
justify,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
attach  any  weight  to  his  opinion,  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  made  an  espe- 
cial study  of  any  one  branch  of  art. 
Such  a  man  we  cannot  trust  out  of 
our  sight  a  moment ;  we  cannot  give 
him  one  inch  of  ground  more  than  his 
reasoning  covers,  or  onr  own  expe- 
rience would  grant  to  him. 

We  shall  not  here  revive  the  con- 
troversy on  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  landscape- 
painters,  nor  on  the  later  productions 
of  Mr  Turner,  whether  they  are  the 
eccentricities  of  genius  or  its  fullest 
development;  we  have  said  enough 
on  these  subjects  before.  It  is  Mr 
Roskin^s  book,  and  not  the  pictures  of 
Cliwde  or  Turner,  that  we  have  to 
criticise ;  it  is  his  style,  and  his  man- 
ner of  thinking,  that  we  have  to  pass 
judgment  on. 

In  all  Mr  Ruskin*s  works,  and  in 
almost  every  page  of  them,  whether 
on  painting,  or  architecture,  or  philo- 
sophy, or  ecclesiastical  controversTV 
two  characterbtics  invariably  prevail : 


Motirm   PainUn,  toI.  i.      Second   edition. Mttdern  Painttrt,  rol.   ii. The 
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an  extreme  dogmatism,  aod  a  passion  vaa  eTideotlj  not  too  great  for  even  s 

for    aingnlarjiy.      Every  man    who  apiral  colnmn  to  support,  ihit  objec- 

tbioks  eiimestl;  would  convert  all  tbe  tion  boa  no  place  ;   bnt  wby  cast  the 

fvorld  to  hia  own  opinions ;  but  while  same  objection,  (which  perhaps  in  all 

Mr  Rushin  would    convert  all    the  cases    was    a    mere    after- thonght) 

world  to  his  own  tastes  as  well  as  against  the  Ionic  shaft,  when  it  had 

opioioua,   lie  manifi'sts  the  greatest  nerer  been  felt  at  all  ?    It  has  been  a 

repngnance  to  tbitik  for  a  moment  general  remark,  that,  amongst  other 

like  any  one  else.    He  has  a  mortal  resulte  of  the  railway,  it  baa  given  a 

aversion  to  mingle  with  a  crowd.    It  new  field  to  the  architect,  as  well  aa 

ia  quite  enough  for  an  opinion  to  be  to    the    engineer.       Therefore    Mr 

commonplace  to  iosuie  it  bis  con-  Rnakin   reaolvea    that    onr    railroad 

tempt :  if  it  has  paased  out  of  fashion,  stationa  onght  to  have  no  architecture 

be  ma^  revive  it ;    bat  to  thiok  with  at  all.    Of  conrso,  if  he  limited  hig 

tbe  exiating  multitude  would  be  im-  objections  to  inappropriate  ornament, 

possible.    Yet  that  multitude  are  to  he  would  be  agreeing  with  all  (he 

thiok  with  him.     He  ia  as  bent  on  world:  ho  decides  there  abonld  be  no 

unity  in  matters  of  taste  aa  othera  arcbitectnre  whatever ;  mei-elybnild- 

are  on  unity  in  matters  of  religion;  .inga  more  or  less  epacious,  to  protect 

and  be  sets  the  example  by  diverging,  men  and  gooda  from  the  weather, 

wherever  he  can,  from  the  tastes  of  He  has  never  been  so  nufortonate,  we 
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of  Church  government ;  and,  having 
satisfied  his  own  mind  of  this,  no 
opposition  or  diversity  of  opinion  is 
for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated. 

**  But  how,"  he  says,  *  unite  the  two 

S'eat  sects  of  paralysed  Protestants! 
y  keeping  simply  to  Scriptare.  Tlu 
memhert  oftke  Scottuh  Ckwrch  have  noi  a 
ikiMdow  o/exeuu/or  refuiing  Epiteopaey : 
it  has  indeed  been  abased  among  them, 
grieYOOBly  abased  ;  bat  it  is  in  the  Bible, 
and  that  is  all  they  hare  a  right  to  ask. 

**  Tluy  kaT€  alfo  no  tkadow  of  excuse 
for  routing  to  empiof  a  wr'UUn  form  of 
prayer.  It  may  not  be  to  their  ta8te---it 
may  not  be  the  way  in  which  they  like 
to  pray  ;  but  it  is  no  question,  at  present, 
of  likes  or  dislikes,  but  of  duties  ;  and 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  form  on  their 
part  would  go  half  way  to  reconcile  them 
with  their  brethren.  Let  them  aUege 
soch  objections  as  they  can  reasonably 
advance  against  the  English  form,  and 
let  these  be  carefully  and  humbly  weighed 
by  the  pastors  of  both  Churches  :  some  of 
them  ought  to  be  at  once  forestalled. 
For  the  English  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  miwi,'*  &c. 

Into  Mr  Ruskin's  own  religious 
tenets,  ftirther  than  he  has  chosen  to 
reveal  them  in  his  works,  we  have  no 
wish  to  pry.  But  he  must  cease 
to  Mr  Raskin  if  they  do  not  ex- 
hibit some  salient  peculiarity,  coupled 
with  a  confidence,  unusual  even 
amongst  zealots,  that  his  peculiar 
views  will  speedily  triumph.  If  he 
can  be  presumed  to  belong  to  any 
sect,  it  most  be  the  last  and  smallest 
one  amongst  us — some  sect  as  exclu- 
sive as  German  mysticism,  with  pre- 
tensions as  great  as  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

One  word  on  the  style  of  Mr 
Raskin :  it  will  save  the  trouble  of 
alluding  to  it  on  particular  ocasions. 
It  is  very  unequal.  In  both  his 
architectural  works  he  writ^  gene- 
rally with  great  ease,  spirit,  and 
clearness.  There  is  a  racy  vigour  in 
the  page.  Bat  when  he  would  be 
very  eloqaent,  as  he  is  disposed  to  be 
in  the  MocUm  Pcunters^  he  becomes 
very  verbose,  tedious,  obscure,  extra- 
vagant. There  is  no  discipline  in  his 
style,  no  moderation,  no  repose. 
Those  qualities  which  he  has  known 
how  to  praise  in  art  he  has  not  aimed 
at  in  his  own  writing.  A  rank  luxu- 
riance of  a  semi-poetical  diction  lies 
about,  perfectly  unrestrained;  meta- 


phorical language  comes  before  ns  in 
every  species  of  disorder ;  and  hyper- 
bolical expressions  are  used  till  they 
become  commonplace.  Verbal  criti- 
cism he  would  probably  look  upon  as 
a  very  puerile  business :  he  need  fear 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  us;  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  criticising  or 
pruning  a  jungle.  To  add  to  the  con- 
fusion, he  appears  at  times  to  have 
proposed  to  himself  the  imitation  of 
some  of  our  older  writers :  pages  are 
written  in  the  rhythm  of  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  sometimes  it  is  the  veneralde 
Hooker  who  seems  to  be  his  tjrpe; 
and  he  has  even  succeeded  in  com- 
bining whatever  is  most  tedious  and 
prolix  in  both  these  great  writers.  If 
the  reader  wishes  a  specimen  of  this 
sort  of  moilem  antique^  he  may  turn 
to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  Modem  Pmnters. 

Coupled  with  this  matter  of  style, 
and  almost  inseparable  from  it,  is  the 
violence  of  his  manner  on  subjects 
which  cannot  possibly  justify  so  vehe- 
ment a  seal.  We  like  a  generous 
enthusiasm  on  any  art — we  delight  in 
it ;  but  who  can  travel  in  sympathy 
with  a  writer  who  exhausts  on  so 
much  paint  and  canvass  every  term 
of  rapture  that  the  Alps  themselves 
could  have  called  forth?  One  need 
not  be  a  utilitarian  philosopher — or 
what  Mr  Ruskin  describes  as  such — 
to  smile  at  the  lofty  position  on  which 
he  puts  the  landscape-painter,  and 
the  egregious  and  impossible  demands 
he  makes  upon  the  art  itself.  And  the 
condemnation  and  opprobrium  with 
which  he  overwhelms  the  luckless 
artist  who  has  offended  him  is  quite 
as  violent  The  bough  of  a  tree,  **  in 
the  left  hand  upper  comer  "  of  a  land- 
BCMjpe  of  Poussin*s,  calls  forth  this 
terrible  denunciation : — 

*  This  latter  is  a  representation  of  an 
ornamental  group  of  elephants*  tusks, 
with  fsathers  tied  to  the  ends  of  them. 
Not  the  wildest  imagination  could  trtr 
eoi^ure  up  in  it  the  remotest  resemblaooe 
to  the  bough  of  a  tree.  It  might  be  the 
claws  of  a  witch — the  talons  of  an  eagis 
— the  horns  of  a  fiend ;  but  it  is  a  fiill 
assemblage  of  erery  oonceirable  falsehood 
which  can  be  told  respecting  foliage — a 
pieoe  of  work  so  barbarous  in  every  way 
tJkat  one  ghinee  at  it  oH*jht  to  prore  the 
eompieU  ekarftitanifm  an3  trtckery  of  the 
whole  nfrtem  of  the  oifi  lan>dteape-f>aini€r$, 
.    .    .'  I  will  say  here  at  onee,tiiat  saoh 
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drawing  u  thia  is  u  ugl;  u  it  ii  ehilditb,  seas.  He  onght  tO  have  BtndJed 
and  a»  painful  u  it  is  («lM ;  and  that  tba  natnro,  and  to  have  loved  the  Stndj, 
man  who  could  tolerate,  maoh  more,  who  or  {^e  can  never  estimate,  and  never 
could  d.iLbetatel  J  set  down  snah  a  thing  f^el  that  (rurt  of  effect  which  ia  the 
,  h,,  ™™.  i^  ™t»^ -„  ^/„l™     great  aim  of  the  artUt.    Mr  Easyn'a 


works  will  help  to  abame  out  of  the 


God'.vK.rk..     H.   might  have  drawn  l*i  «  ,j    ,,        Tf  ,p  ■  f       V     7 

o<i«-«.«in«cnBabU  Lgnor'oo'.oriinder  ^''^^.^  Buch  half- informed  aod  c 

>om.  falH  impre^ion  of  being  able  to  ventional  criticism,  the  mere  connois- 

improTe  apon  nature,  bnt  this  U  oonoln-  seurship  of  the  picture  gaUeiy-     On 

BITS  and  nnpardonabla."— (P.  382.)  the  other  band,  the;  wiU  train  men 
wiio  have  alwaj^been  delighted  s^- 

The  great  redeeming  quality  of  Ur  tatora  of  nature  to  be  also  attentive 

Raskin — and  we  msh  to  give  it  con-  obaervera.    Oar  critics  will  leam  how 

epicuoua  and  honourable  mention — !s  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  leam 

his  love  of  natnre.     Here  lies  the  how  to  criticise.    Thus  a  public  will 

charm  of  his  works ;  to  this  maj  be  be  educated  ;  and  here,  if  anywhere, 

traced  whatever  virtue  is  in  them,  or  we  may  conSdeotly  assert  that  the 

whatever  utility  they  may  possess,  art  will  prosper  in  proportion  as  there 

They  will  send  the  punter  more  thaa  is  an  intelligent  public  to  reward  it. 

ever  to  the  stndy  of  natare,  and  per-  We  like  that  tmld  enterprise  of  Mr 

haps  they  will  have  a  Btill  more  bene-  Raskin's  which  distinguishes  the  first 

ficial  elTcct  on  the'  art,  by  sending  the  volume,  that  dariog  enomsration  of 

critic  of  pointing  to  the  same  scnool.  the  great  palpable  facts  of  natnre— 

It  would  be  almost  an  insolt  to  the  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the  foliage 
lindscape- 
needed  tb 

would  thii 
fnl  stody  t 
open  skies 
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gallery  la 
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would  be  very  plainly  seen  is  a  mani-  space  of  yapour  yisibly  extended  oyer  an 

fest  absurdity.    So,  too,  the  forms  of  ordinarily  clouded  sky  is  not  less,  from 

clouds  should  be  studied,  and  as  much  *!»«  Po»n*  nearest  to  the  obsenrer  to  the 

as  possible  takep  from  nature,  and  not  ^o"«>?»  ^^^  ^''«'»*/  >«*«^f  '>  *^**  .^V. 

certain  general  chuds  subst  tuted  at  !!'^  ^\V^'''^  f^'^ 'iL'^^ZV^l^iJlJ^ 

TZ       A.'  \X     1  be  at  all  largely  diyided,  is  to  be  expressed 

the  artist  s  pleasure.  .^  ^^^^  ^f^^^^,  ,  ^^^  ^^at  eyery  boiling 

«But  it  is  not  the  outline  only  which  ^f^p  of  illuminated  mist  in  the  nearer 

is  thus  systematically  false.    The  draw-  ^^7  »J  an  enormous  mountain,  fifteen  or 

ing  of  the  solid  form  is  worse  still ;  for  it  ^"^^^^^  *>»*>°«*°d  /««*  >>»  .^«»«^*'  ^^  <>' 

is  tojje  remembered  that,  although  clouds  f  ^^n  miles  oyer  in  illuminated  surface, 

of  course  arrange  themseWes  mo?e  or  less  furrowed  by  a  thousand  colossal  raymes, 

into  broad  masses,  with  a  light  side  and  ^^^  ^J  J?<^»1  te™Ptf^  into  peaks  and 

a  dark  side,  both  their  light  and  shade  are  promontories,  and  changing  its  features 

inyariably  composed  of  a  series  of  divided  "^'H^^^,  °^«Jf«i\°  ^®^^"*y  of  a  yolcano. 

masses,  each  of  which  has  in  its  outline  —kVol.i.  p.  J^8.; 

as  much  variety  and  character  as  the  rpj^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^     .^  ^^           ^^.^ 

rZLT:ty:LZ  ^  U^/rrJl  -orth  studying :  after  readi^ag  this, 

that  I  have  described  as  the  general  form.  "0  landscape-painter  will  be  ^isposed, 

Nor  are  these  multitudinous  divisions  a  ^^th  hasty  slight  invention,  to  sketch 

truth  of  slight  importance  in  the  character  in  these  "  mountains''  of  the  sky.  Here 

of  sky,  for  they  are  dependent  on,  and  is  his  description,  oapart  of  it,  first  of 

illustrative  of,  a  quality  which  is  usually  falling,  then  of  running  water.    With 

in  a  great  degree  overlooked— the  enor-  the  incidental  criticism  upon  painters 

mous  retiring  spaces  of  solid  clouds.   Be-  y^Q  are  not  at  present  concerned  : — 
twcen  the  illumined  edge  of  a  heaped 

cloud  and  that  part  of  its  body  which  "  A  little  crumbling  white  or  lightly- 
turns  into  shadow,  there  will  generally  be  rubbed  paper  will  soon  give  the  effect  of 
a  clear  distance  of  several  miles — more  or  indiscriminate  foam  ;    but  nature  gives 
less,  of  course,  according  to  the  general  more  than  foam — she  shows  beneath  it, 
size  of  the  cloud ;  but  in  such  large  masses  and  through  it,  a  peculiar  character  of 
as  Poussin  and  others  of  the  old  masters,  exquisitely   studied  form,  bestowed  on 
which  occupy  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  every  wave  and  line  of  fall;  and  it  is  this 
visible  sky,  the  clear  illumined  breadth  of  variety  of  definite  character  which  Turner 
yapour,  from  the  edge  to  the  shadow,  always  aims  at,  rejecting  as  much  as  pos- 
involves  at  least  a  distance  of  five  or  six  sible  everything  that  conceals  or  over- 
miles.    We   are   little  apt,  in  watching  whelms  it.    Thus,  in  the  Upper  Fall  of 
the  changes  of  a  mountainous  range  of  the  Tees,  though  the  whole  basin  of  the 
cloud,  to  reflect  that  the  masses  of  yapour  fall  is  blue,  and  dim  with  the  rising 
which  compose  it  are  huger  and  higher  vapour,  yet  the  attention  of  the  spectator 
than  any  mountain-range  of  the  earth  ;  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  concentric  zones 
and  the  distances  between  mass  and  mass  and  delicate  curves  of  the  falling  water 
are  not  yards  of  air,  traversed  in  an  itself;  and  it  is  impossible  to  express 
instant  by  the  flying  form,  but  valleys  of  with  what  exquisite  accuracy  these  are 
changing  atmosphere  leagues  over  ;  that  given.    They  are  the  characteristic  of  a 
the   slow    motion   of  ascending  curves,  powerful  stream  descending  without  im< 
which  we  can  scarcely  trace,  is  a  boiling  pediment  or  break,  but  from  a  narrow 
energy  of  exulting  vapour  rushing  into  the  channel,  so  as  to  expand  as  it  falls.  They 
lieavcn  a  thousand  feet  in  a  minute;  and  are  the  constant  form  which  such  a  stream 
that  the  topling  angle,  whose  sharp  edge  assumes  as  it  descends  ;  and  yet  I  think 
almost  escapes  notice  in  the  multitudinous  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  another 
forms  around  it,  is  a  nodding  precipice  of  instance  of  their  being  rendered  in  art. 
storms,  three  thousand  feet  from  base  to  You  will  find  nothing  in  the  waterfalls, 
summit.    It  is  not  until  we  have  actually  even  of  our  best  painters,  but  springing 
compared  the  forms  of  the  sky  with  the  lines  of  parabolic  descent,  and  splashing 
hill-ranges  of  the   earth,  and  seen  the  and  shapeless  foam;  and,  in  consequence, 
{soaring  alp  overtopped  and  buried  in  one  though  they  may  make  yon  understand 
surge  of  the  sky,  that  we  begin  to  con-  the  swiftness  of  the  water,  they  never  let 
ceive  or  appreciate  the  CDlossal  scale  of  you  feel  the  weight  of  it:  the  stream,  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  latter.     But  of  this  their  hands,  looks  active,  not  iupine,  as  if 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  it  leaped,  not  as  if  it  fell.    Now,  water 
one   accustomed   to   trace   the   forms  of  will  leap  a  little  way — it  will  leap  down 
cloud  among  hill- ranges — as  it  is  there  a  a  weir  or  over  a  stone — but  it  tumblet 
demonstrable  and  evident  fact— that  the  over  a  high  fall  like  this;  and  it  is  when 
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lost  Ihe  apring  of  the  fkll,  and  irriTed  &t     whare,  goes  down  into  eftij  hollow,  Dot 
the  plunge  of  it — tint  vie  begin  reillj  to     with  a  le>p,  bat  with  &  iwing— not  toua- 
feel   Jt9   weight  and   wildneas.     Wh«ra     ing  nor  ipluhing,  but  in  lb«  bending 
wnleT  lakes  its  flrat  leap  from  the  top,  it     line  of  a  itronf  Eet-waTi,  and  comes  up 
is  cool  and  collected,  and  uninteresting     again  on  the  othor  side,  oter  rock  and 
and  mathematical;  but  itta  when  it  finds     ridge,  with  the  esse  of  a  bounding  leo- 
that  it   has  got  into  a  eerape,  and  has     pard.     If  it  meet   a  rock  three  or  four 
further  to  go  than  it  thonght  for,  that  its     feet   above  the  lerel  of  its  bed.  It  will 
character  corner  out  ;  it  is  then  that  it     neither  part  nor  foam,  nor  txpnu  4iiy 
begins  to  writhe  and  twist,  and  sweep     eoooeni  about  the  matter,  but  oiear  it  in 
oat,  lone  aflerzone,  in  wilder  stretching     a  smooth  dome  of  waterwithontapparent 
■8  it  (tiU,  and  to  send  down  the  rocket-     ezertioD,  earning  down  again  aa  imoothlr 
like,  lance-pointed,  whi 
sides  sounding  for  the  b 
thia  prostration,  the  h 
ment  of  its  ponderous  | 
which  is  always  peculi: 
Turner. 
"  When  water,  not  in 


then  in  a  pool  as  it  gi 
not  acquire  a  conlinuoo 
lion.  It  pauses  aftei 
curJiei  about,  and  rests 
goes  on  again  ;  and  if, 
ti*elr  tranquil  and  ralic 
it  meets  with  any  obali 


tighdj,  and  llicn,  after 
at  the  bottom,  stops  agi 
But  if  its  bed  be  on  a 
not  much  interrupted  b; 
it  cannot  rest— or  if  it! 
increased  b;  flood  that 

it  perpetnally  pushed  o 
following  current  befor 

Telocity  with  every  ji 
I'le  impcluj  Rut  It  one 
ilio  credit  of  the  next 
stream  becomes  ono  m 
accelerating  motion.    1 

not  part  at  it,  bat  clea 
hor^e;  and  when  it  con 
doeo  not  All  it  up,  and  n 
tlic  other  side,  but  It  rn 


the  Itap'  are  light  and 
bnlic,  and  make  a  great 
when  Ihey  tumble  into 
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qaalities  or  attribates  to  excite.  We 
have  stated  very  briefly  the  accepted 
doctrine  on  this  sabject— so  generally 
accepted  and  understood  that  Mr 
Raskin  was  nnder  no  necessity  to 
avoid  the  use  of  the  word  imitation, 
as  he  appears  to  have  done,  under  the 
apprehensiou  that  it  was  incurably 
infected  with  this  notion  of  an  at- 
tempted  deception.  Hardly  any  reader 
of  his  book,  even  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  would  have  attached  any 
other  meaning  to  it  than  what  he  him- 
self expresses  by  representation  of 
certain  '^  truths^'  of  nature. 
•  With  respect  to  the  imitations  of 
the  landscape-painter,  the  notion  of  a 
deception  cannot  occur.  liis  trees 
and  rivers  cannot  be  mistaken,  for  an 
instant,  for  real  trees  and  rivers,  and 
certainly  not  while  they  stand  there 
in  the  gilt  frame,  and  the  gilt  frame 
itself  against  the  papered  wall.  His 
only  chance  of  deception  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  frame,  convert  his  picture  into 
a  transparency,  and  place  it  in  the 
space  which  a  window  should  occupy. 
In  almost  all  cases,  deception  is  ob- 
tained, not  by  painting  well,  but  by 
those  artifices  which  disguise  that 
what  we  sec  is  a  painting.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  an 
expression  which  several  writers,  we 
remark,  have  lately  used,  and  which 
MrRuskin  very  explicitly  adopts.  The 
imitations  of  the  landscape-painter  are 
not  a  ^*  language*'  which  he  uses;  they 
are  not  mere  **  signs,**  analogous  to 
those  which  the  poet  or  the  orator 
employs.  There  is  no  analogy  between 
them.  Let  us  analyse  our  impressions 
as  we  stand  before  the  artist's  land- 
scape, not  thinking  of  the  artist,  or 
his  dexterity,  but  simply  absorbed  in 
the  pleasure  which  he  procures  us — 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  reverting,  in 
imagination,  to  other  trees  or  other 
rivers  than  those  he  has  depicted. 
We  certainly  do  not  believe  them  to 
be  real  trees,  but  neither  are  they 
mere  signs,  or  a  language  to  recall  such 
objects ;  but  what  there  is  of  tree  there 
we  enjoy.  There  is  the  coolness  and 
the  quiet  of  the  shaded  avenue,  and 
we  feiel  them ;  there  is  the  sunlight  on 
that  bank,  and  we  feel  its  cheerful- 
ness ;  we  feel  the  serenity  of  his  river. 
He  has  brought  the  spirit  of  the  trees 
around  us ;  the  imagination  rests  in 
the  picture.    In  other  departments  of 


art  the  effect  is  the  same.  If  we 
stand  before  a  head  of  Rembrandt  or 
Vandyke,  we  do  not  think  that  it 
lives ;  but  neither  do  we  think  of  some 
other  head,  of  which  that  is  the  type. 
But  there  is  majesty,  there  Is  thought, 
there  is  calm  repose,  there  is  some 
phase  of  humanity  expressed  before 
us,  and  we  are  occqpied  with  so  much 
of  human  life,  or  human  character,  as 
is  then  and  there  given  us. 

Imitate  as  many  qualities  of  the 
real  object  as  you  please,  but  always 
the  highest,  never  sacrificing  a  truth 
of  the  mind,  or  the  heart,  for  one  only 
of  the  sense.  Truth,  as  Mr  Ruskin 
mostjustly  says— truth  always.  When 
it  is  said  that  truth  should  not  be 
always  expressed,  the  maxim,  if  pro- 
perly understood,  resolves  into  this — 
that  the  higher  truth  is  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  lower.  In  a  land- 
scape, the  gradation  of  light  and  shade 
is  a  more  important  truth  than  the 
exact  brilliancy  (supposing  it  to  be 
attainable,)  of  any  individual  object. 
The  painter  must  calculate  what 
means  he  has  at  his  disposal  for  repre- 
senting this  gradation  of  light,  and 
he  must  pitch  his  tone  accordingly. 
Say  he  pitches  it  far  below  reality,  he 
is  still  in  search  of  truth— of  contrast 
and  degree. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that,  by 
rendering  one  detail  faithfully,  an 
artist  may  give  a  false  impression, 
simply  because  he  cannot  render  other 
details  or  facts  by  which  it  Is  accom- 
panied in  nature.  Here,  too,  he  would 
only  sacrifice  truth  in  the  cause  of 
truth.  The  admirers  of  Constable 
will  perhaps  dispute  the  aptness  of  our 
illustration.  Nevertheless  his  works 
appear  to  us  to  afford  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  a  scrupulous  accuracy  of 
detail  producing  a  false  impression. 
Constable,  looking  at  foliage  under 
the  sunlight,  and  noting  that  the  leaf, 
especially  after  a  shower,  will  reflect 
so  much  light  that  the  tree  will  seem 
more  white  than  green,  determined  to 
paint  all  the  white  he  saw.  Constable 
could  paint  white  leaves.  So  far  so 
well.  But  then  these  leaves  in  nature 
are  almost  always  in  motion :  they 
are  white  at  one  moment  and  green 
the  next.  We  never  have  the  im- 
pression of  a  white  leaf;  for  it  is  seen 
playing  with  the  light — ita  mirror,  for 
one  instant,  and  glancing  finom  it  the 
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next.      Constable   coald    not    paint  and  agreeable  mUceUanj  nnder  the 

moCioQ.     lie  could  not  imitate  this  magicalnatneof "TheSevenLampa;" 

sboner  of  light  in  the  living  tree.   He  and  these  Seven  Lamps  conld  hardlj 

must  leave  his  white  paint  where  he  Tail  to  throw  aome  portion  of  their 

baa  once  put  it.     Other  artists  before  pleasant  and  bewildering  light  over  a 

bim  had  seen  the  same  light,  bat,  certun    rudlmeatarj    treatise    upon 

knowing  that  they  could  not  bring  building,  which  was  to  appear  under 

the  breeze  into  their  canvass,  they  the  title  of  "  The  Stones  of  Venice." 

wisely  concluded  that  leas  white  paint  We  cannot,  however,  coDgratnlate 

than  CoDstabls  uses  would  prodnce  a  Mr  Raskin  on  the  manner  in  which  he 

more  trnthfol  impreesion.  has  acquitted  himself  in  this  arena  c^ 

Bot  we  must  no  longer  be  detained  philosophical  inquiry,  nor  on  the  aort 

from  the  more  immediate  task  before  of  theory  of  the  Beaatifnl  which  ho 

ns.    We  must  now  follow  Mr  Rnskla  has  contrived  to  constmct.    The  least 
to    hL 
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primary  intaition  is  only  of  a  sensa- 
tional or  *^  animal''  nature — a  subor- 
dinate species  of  the  beautiful,  which 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  higher  and  truly 
beautiful;  and  this  last  he  agrees 
with  the  opposite  school  in  regarding 
as  a  derived  sentiment — derived  by 
contemplating  the  objects  of  external 
nature  as  types  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes. This  IS  a  brief  summary  of  the 
theory;  for  a  fuller  exposition  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  his  own  words. 
The  term  .Esthetic^  which  has  been 
applied  to  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
Mr  Ruskin  discards ;  he  offers  as  a 
substitute  Theoria^  or  The  Theoretic 
Faculty^  the  meaning  of  which  he 
thus  explains : — 

"  I  proceed,  therefore,  first  to  examine 
the  niture  of  what  I  hare  called  the 
theoretic  faculty,  and  to  justify  my  snb- 
ttitotioD  of  the  term  'Theoretic'  for 
'  iEflthetic,'  which  is  the  one  commonly 
employed  with  reference  to  it. 

"Now  the  term  'fcsthe^iis'  properly 
signifies  mere  sensual  perception  of  the 
oatward  qualities  and  necessary  effects 
of  bodies  ;  in  which  sense  only,  if  we 
would  arrire  at  any  accurate  conclusions 
on  this  difilcult  subject,  it  should  always 
be  used.  But  I  wholly  deny  that  the 
impressions  of  beauty  are  m  any  itay  gen- 
nw/;— they  are  neither  sensual  nor  in- 
tellectual, but  moral ;  and  for  the  faculty 
receiring  them,  whose  difference  from 
mere  perception  I  shall  immediately  en- 
dearour  to  explain,  no  terms  can  be  more 
accurate  or  conrenient  than  that  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks,  *  Theoretic,'  which 
I  pray  permission,  therefore,  always  to 
use,  and  to  call  the  operation  of  the 
faculty  itself,  Theoria,''-(P.  11.) 

We  are  intro<lnced  to  anew  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  ;  let  us  see  what 
new  or  especial  sphere  of  operation  is 
assigned  to  it.  After  some  remarks 
on  the  superiority  of  the  mere  sensual 
pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear,  but 
particnlariy  of  the  eye,  to  those  de- 
rived from  other  organs  of  sense,  he 
continues : — 

**  Herein,  then,  we  find  rery  sufficient 
ground  for  the  higher  estimation  of  these 
delights  :  first,  in  their  being  eternal  and 
inexhaustible;  and,socondly,intheirbetng 
evidently  no  meaner  instrument  of  life, 
but  an  object  of  life.  Now,  in  whaterer 
is  an  object  of  life,  in  whatever  may  be 
infinitely  and  for  itself  desired,  we  may 
be  sure  there  is  something  of  divine  :  for 
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God  will  not  make  anything  an  objeet  of 
life  to  bis  creatures  which  does  not  point 
to,  or  partake  of  himself,''-— [a  bold  asser- 
tion.] ^  And  so,  though  we  were  to  re- 
gard the  pleasures  of  sight  merely  as  the 
highest  of  sensual  pleasures,  and  though 
they  were  of  rare  occurrence — and,  when 
occurring,  isolated  and  imperfect — there 
would  still  be  a  supernatural  character 
about  them,  owing  to  their  self-suffi- 
ciency. But  when,  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered, interrupted,  or  ohanee-distributcd, 
they  are  gathered  together  and  so  ar- 
ranged to  enhance  each  other,  as  by 
chance  they  could  not  be,  there  is  caused 
by  them,  not  only  a  feeling  of  strong 
affection  towards  the  object  in  which 
they  exist,  but  a  perception  of  purpose 
and  adaptation  of  it  to  our  desires ;  a 
peroeption,  therefore,  of  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Intelligence  which  so 
formed  us  and  so  feeds  us. 

"Out  of  what  perception  arise  Joy, 
Admiration,  and  Gratitude  I 

*'  Now,  the  mere  animal  consciousness 
of  the  pleasantness  I  call  iEsthesis  ;  but 
the  exulting,  reverent,  and  grateful  per- 
ception of  it  I  call  Theoria.  For  this, 
and  this  only,  is  the  full  comprehension 
and  eontemplation  of  the  beautifiil  as  a 
gift  of  God  ;  a  gift  not  necessary  to  our 
being,  but  adding  to  and  elevating  it, 
and  twofold— first,  of  the  desire ;  and^ 
secondly,  of  the  thing  desired.'* 


Wc  find,  then,  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  full  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful two  faculties  are  employed,  or 
two  distinct  operationsdenoted.  First, 
there  is  the  ^*  animal  plea;?autness 
which  we  call  -Esthesis,"  — which 
sometimes  appears  confounded  with 
the  mere  pleasures  of  sense,  but  which 
the  whole  current  of  his  speculations 
obliges  us  to  conclude  is  some  separate 
intuition  of  a  sensational  character; 
and,  secondly,  there  is  "  the  exulting, 
reverent,  and  grateful  perception  if 
it,  which  we  call  Theoria,*^  which 
alone  is  the  truly  beautiful,  and  which 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Theoretic  Fa- 
culty to  reveal  to  us.  But  this  new 
Theoretic  Faculty— what  can  it  be  but 
the  old  faculty  of  Human  Reason, 
exercised  upon  the  great  subject  of 
Divine  beneficence  ? 

Mr  Ruskin,  as  we  shall  sec,  disco- 
vers that  external  objects  are  beauti- 
ful because  they  are  types  of  Divine 
attributes ;  but  he  admits,  and  is  soli- 
citous to  impress  upon  our  minds, 
that  the  **  meaning*'  of  these  types  is 
''  learnt.*'     When,  in  a  subsequent 
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part  of  bis  work,  he  feels  himself 
pressed  by  the  objection  that  many 
celebrated  artists,  who  have  shown  a 
vivid  appreciation  and  a  great  pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful,  have  manifest- 
ed no  peculiar  piety,  have  been  rather 
deficient  in  spiritnal-mindedness,  he 
gives  them  over  to  that  instinctive 
sense  he  has  called  ^sthesis,  and 
says — "  It  will  be  remembered  that  I 
have,  throughout  the  examination  of 
typical  beauty,  asserted  our  instinctive 
sense  of  it ;  the  moral  ineaning  of  it 
being  only  discoverable  by  reflection," 
{p.  127.)  Now,  there  is  no  other  con- 
ceivable manner  in  which  the  mean- 
ing of  the  type  can  be  learnt  than  by 
the  usual  exercise  of  the  human  rea- 
son, detecting  traces  of  the  Divine 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
in  the  external  world,  and  then  asso- 
ciating with  the  vai'ious  objects  of  the 
external  world  the  ideas  we  have  thus 
acquired  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
goodness.     The  rapid  and  habitual 
regard  of  certain  facts  or  appearances 
in  the  visible  world,  as  types  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  one  great  instance  (or  class  of 
iDstaDces)  of  that  law  of  association 
of  ideas  on  which  the  second  school 
of  philosophy  we  have  alluded  to  so 
largely  insist.     And  thus,  whether 
Mr  Ruskin  chooses  to  acquiesce  in  it 
or  not,  his  **  Theoria"  resolves  itself 
into  a  portion,  or  fragment,  of  that 
theory  of  association  of  ideas,  to  which 
he  declares,   and  perhaps   believes, 
himself  to  be  violently  opposed. 

In  a  very  curious  manner,  there- 
fore, has  Mr  Ruskin  selected  his  ma- 
terials from  the  two  rival  schools  of 
metaphysics.  His  Msthesis  is  an  in- 
tuitive perception,  but  of  a  mere  sen- 
sual or  animal  nature — sometimes  al- 
most confounded  with  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  sense,  at  other  times  advanced 
into  considerable  importance,  as  where 
he  has  to  explain  the  fact  that  men 
of  very  little  piety  have  a  very  acnte 
perception  of  beauty.  His  Theoria  is, 
and  can  be,  nothing  more  than  the 
results  of  human  reason  in  its  highest 
and  noblest  exercise,  rapidly  brought 
before  the  mind  by  a  habitual  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  For  the  lowest  ele- 
ment of  the  beautiful  ho  runs  to  the 
school  of  intuitions ; — they  will  not 
thank  him  for  the  compliment ; — for 
the   higher  to  that  analytic  school, 


and  that  theory  of  association  of  ideas, 
to  which  throughout  be  is  ostensibly 
opposed. 

This  Theoria  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  We  shall  quote  Mr  Raskin's 
own  words,  and  take  care  to  quote 
from  them  passages  where  be  seems 
most  solicitous  to  be  accurate  and 
explanatory : — 

"  The  first  thing,  then,  we  have  to  do/* 
he  says,  **  is  accurately  to  discrimlData 
and  define  those  appearances  from  whic^ 
we  are  about  to  reason  as  belonging  to 
beauty,  properly  so  called,  and  to  clear 
the  ground  of  all  the  confused  ideas  and 
erroneous  theories  with  which  the  misap- 
prehension or  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term  has  encumbered  it. 

*'  By  the  term  Beauty,  then,  properly 
are  signified  two  things :  first,  that  ex- 
ternal quality  of  bodies,  already  so  often 
spoken  of,  and  which,  whether  it  occur 
in  a  stone,  fiower,  beast,  or  in  man,  is 
absolately  identical — which,  as  I  have 
already  asserted,  may  be  shown  to  be  in 
some  sort  typical  of  the  Divine  attributes, 
and  which,  therefore,  I  shall,  for  distine- 
tion's  sake,  call  Typical  Beauty  ;  and, 
secondarily,  the  appearance  of  felicitous 
fulfilment  of  functions  in  living  thingi, 
more  especially  of  the  joyful  and  right 
exertion  of  perfect  life  in  man — and  thin 
kind  of  beauty  I  shall  call  Vital  Beauty." 
-(P.  26.) 

The  Vital  Beauty,  as  well  as  the 
Typical,  partakes  essentially,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  our  author,  of 
a  religious  character.  On  turning  to 
that  part  of  the  volume  where  it  is 
treated  of  at  length,  we  find  a  univer- 
sal sympathy  and  spirit  of  kindliness 
very  properly  insisted  on,  as  one  great 
element  of  the  sentiment  of  beauty ;  bat 
we  are  not  permitted  to  dwell  upon  this 
element,  or  rest  upon  it  a  moment, 
without  some  reference  to  our  relation 
t9  God.  Even  the  animals  themselves 
seem  to  be  turned  into  types  for  ns 
of  our  moral  feelings  or  duties.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  we  cannot 
have  this  sympathy  with  life  and 
enjoyment  in  other  creatures,  unless 
it  takes  the  form  of,  or  comes  accom- 
panied with,  a  sentiment  of  piety.  In 
all  cases  where  the  beautiful  is  any- 
thing higher  than  a  certain  **  animal 
pleasantness,"  we  are  to  underatand 
that  it  has  a  religious  character. 
*'  In  all  cases,"  he  says,  summing  np 
the  functions  of  the  Theoretic  Faculty, 
"  it  ii  fometfuug  Dmivt^  ^>jOo«t  ^^^ 
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approving  roice  of  God,  the  glorioufl 
symbol  <^  Him,  the  evidence  of  His 
kind  presence,  or  the  obedience  to  His 
will  by  Him  induced  and  supported,*' 
*-(p.  126.)  Now  it  is  a  delicate  task, 
when  a  man  errs  bj  the  exaggeration 
of  a  great  truth  or  a  noble  sentiment, 
to  combat  his  error ;  and  yet  as  much 
mischief  may  ultimately  arise  from 
an  error  of  this  description  as  from 
any  other.  The  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  Mr  Ruskin  has  described,  form 
the  noblest  part  of  our  sentiment  of 
the  beautiful,  as  they  form  the  noblest 
phase  oft  he  human  reason.  But  they 
are  not  the  whole  of  it.  Tbe  visible 
object,  to  adopt  his  phraseulogy,  does 
become  a  type  to  the  contemplative 
asd  pious  mind  of  the  attribute  of 
God,  and  is  thus  exalted  to  our  ap- 
prehension. But  it  is  not  beautiful 
solely  or  originally  on  this  account. 
To  assert  this,  is  simply  to  falsify  our 
human  nature. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  into  these 
t^pes,  or  this  typical  beauty,  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  how  Mr  Ruskin  deals 
with  previous  and  opposing  theories. 
It  will  be  well  also  to  remind  our 
readers  of  the  outline  of  that  theory 
of  association  of  ideas  which  is  here 
presented  to  us  in  so  very  confused  a 
manner.  We  shall  then  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  very  curious 
position  our  author  has  taken  up  in 
this  domain  of  speculative  philosophy. 

Mr  Ruskin  gives  us  the  following 
summary  of  the  "  errors"  which  he 
thinks  it  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  clear  from  his  path  : — 

"  Those  erring  or  inconsistent  poeitioni 
which  I  would  at  onee  dismiss  are,  the 
ftnt,  that  the  beautiful  is  the  true  ;  the 
■eeond,  that  the  beautiful  is  the  useful ; 
the  third,  that  it  is  dependent  on  custom  ; 
and  the  fourth,  that  it  is  Uei»endent  o« 
the  association  of  ideaA." 

The  first  of  these  theories,  that  the 
beautiful  is  the  true,  we  leave  entirely 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr  Ruskin  ; 
wo  cannot  gather  from  his  refutation 
to  what  class  of  theorists  he  is  dlud- 
log.  The  remaining  three  are,  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  substantially 
one  and  the  same  theory.  We  believe 
that  no  one,  in  these  days,  would  define 
beauty  as  solely  resnltinir  either  from 
the  apprehension  of  Utility,  (that  is, 
the  adjustment  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or 
Ibe  application  of  tbe  object  to  an 


ulterior  purpose,)  or  to  Familiarity 
and  the  afi*ection  which  custom  en- 
genders ;  but  they  would  regard  both 
Utility  and  Familiarity  as  amongst  the 
sources  of  those  agreeable  ideas  or 
impressions,  which,  by  the  great  law 
of  association,  became  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  visible  object.  We 
must  listen,  however,  to  Mr  Raskin's 
refutation  of  them : — 

'*  That  the  beautiful  is  the  M$e/ul  is  an 
assertion  eridently  based  on  that  limited 
and  fklse  sense  of  the  latter  term  which  I 
ha^e  already  deprecated.  As  it  is  th* 
most  degrading  and  dangerous  snppod- 
tion  which  can  be  adranced  on  the  sub- 
ject, 80,  fortunately,  it  is  the  most  pal- 
pably absurd.  It  is  to  confound  admira- 
tion with  huuger,  love  with  lust,  and  life 
with  sensation;  it  is  to  assert  that  the 
human  creature  has  no  ideas  and  no  feel- 
ings, except  those  ultimately  referable  to 
its  brutal  appetites.  It  has  not  a  single 
fact,  nor  appearance  of  fact,  to  support  it,, 
and  needs  no  combating— at  least  until  its 
adTocates  hare  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  majority  of  mankind  that  the  motl 
beautiful  productions  of  nature  are  seeds 
and  roots  ;  and  of  art,  spades  and  mill- 
stones. 

"  Somewhat  more  rational  grounds 
appear  fur  the  assertion  that  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful  arises  from  familiaritp  with 
the  object,  though  even  this  could  'not 
long  be  maintained  by  a  thinking  person. 
For  all  that  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of 
such  a  supposition  is,  that  familiarity 
deprives  some  objects  which  at  first  ap- 
peared ngly  of  much  of  their  repulsive- 
ness  ;  whence  it  is  as  rational  to  eoneluda 
that  familiarity  is  the  cause  of  beauty,  as 
it  wonld  be  to  argue  that,  because  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  a  taste  for  olivesy 
therefore  custom  is  the  cause  of  luscious- 
ness  in  grapes 

"  I  pass  to  the  last  and  most  weighty 
theory,  that  the  agreeableness  in  objects 
which  we  call  beauty  is  the  result  of  the 
association  with  them  of  agreeable  or 
interesting  ideas. 

^  Frequent  has  been  the  support  and 
wide  the  acceptance  of  this  supposition, 
and  yet  I  suppose  that  no  two  coosecn- 
tive  sentences  were  ever  written  in 
defence  of  it,  without  involving  either  a 
contradiction  or  a  confusion  of  terms. 
Thus  Alison,  *  There  are  scenes  undoubt- 
edly more  beautiful  than  Ronnymede, 
yet,  to  those  who  recollect  the  great 
event  that  passed  there,  there  is  no  scene 
perhaps  which  so  strongly  seises  on  the 
imagination,' — where  we  are  wonder* 
struck  at  the  bold  obtnsene«  which 
would  prove  the  power  of  iaiagtaatkm  by 
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ilB  OTercomi  ng  that  verj  other  power  (of 
inherent   beaut;)   whose    exiatepce    the 
arguer  desires  ;  for  the  only  logicil  coa- 
oluaion    which  can   possibly  be    drami 
ftom  the  above  sentence  is,  Ihat  imagine 
tfon   ia    Bu<    the    source    of  bejiuty— for, 
■Ithough  no  scene  Heizes  so  stronglj  oa 
the   imaginalioQ,  yet   there    are   scenei 
'  more  beautiful  than  Runnymede.'   And 
though   instanees  of  self-oontradiotiOD  as 
lacoaic  and  complete  as  this  are  nit,  jet, 
if  the  arguments  on 
aifl«d  from  the  maai 
wiih  whioh  they  ari 
they  will  be  found 
one  of  these  two  fc 
tion  giies  pleasun 
pleasure,  therefore! 
or  the  power  of  m 
than  the  power  of 

Now  this  1 
nonsense,  and 
author  bad  m 
trouble  to  urn 
so  flippantly  d 
said  [hat  "aseo 
but  very  mi 
aroongst  the 
associated  tho 
to  an  object 
thus  increases 
of  beauty.  ' 
sentinicDt  in  a] 
Itiiskin  bimse' 
the  manner  ii 
Alison,  it  is 
spirit  of  com 
nil  elegant,  bi 

the  world  to 
illnsLration,  a 
absurdity.  Y 
ease  have  seit 
B I  rations  frOB 
have  done  jiu 
expounds.  j 
itnnieit lately  a 
ia^lead  of  a  t 
this  kind,  whi 
the  stream  its> 
more  bean  ti  fa 
himself  to  th 
the  generality 
from  river  k 
haii  no  diffici 
believe  he  bai 
in  tills  cue, 
diflerent  soar 
moDioos  and 


in^.  That;  sentiment  of  beanty  which 
ansei  as  we  look  npon  a  river  will  be 
acknowledged  by  most  persons  to  be 
compoaedof  manyusociated  thoughta, 
combiningwith  the  object  before  them, 
lu  form  and  colour,  its  bright  smfaoe 
and  its  green  banks,  are  all  that  the 
eye  immediately  gives  us ;  bnt  with 
these  are  combined  the  rememtiered 
coolnesB  of  the  fluent  stream,  and  of 
the  breeie  above  it,  and  of  tlie 
plesunt  shade  of  ita  banks;  and 
tteaide  all  this — as  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  have  not  eioaped  with 
delight  iToro  town  or  village,  to 
wander  by  the  qniet  banks  of  some 
neighbouring  stnam,  so  there  Jiie 
few  persons  who  do  not  associate 
with  river  Bcenerr  ideas  of  peace  and 
serenity.      Kow     many     of    then 
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sonndfl,  and  poetry,  aod  oar  moral 
feelings,  have  much  to  do  (through  the 
law  of  association)  with  onr  senti- 
ment of  the  Beantifhl.  It  is  qoite 
•enough  if,  speaking  of  the  subject  of 
onr  analysis,  we  limit  it  to  those  im- 
pressions, however  originated,  which 
attend  upon  the  visible  object. 

One  preliminary  word  on  this  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  It  is  from  its  very 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  human  life, 
of  all  degrees  of  intimacy — from  the 
casual  suggestion,  or  the  case  where 
the  two  ideas  are  at  all  times  felt  to 
be  distiflct,  to  those  close  combina- 
tions where  the  two  ideas  have  ap- 
parently coalesced  into  one,  or  require 
an  attentive  analysis  to  separate 
them.  You  see  a  mass  of  iron  ;  you 
may  be  said  to  see  its  weight,  the  im- 
pression of  its  weight  is  so  intimately 
combined  with  its  form.  The  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
are  learnt  from  different  senses,  yet 
we  never  see  the  one  without  thinking 
of  the  other,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
sunbeam  seen  upon  a  bank  imme- 
diately suggests  the  idea  of  warmth. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  com- 
bination should  be  always  so  perfect 
as  in  this  instance,  in  order  to  produce 
the  effect  we  speak  of  under  the 
name  of  Association  of  Ideas.  It  is 
hardly  possible  for  us  to  abstract  the 
glow  of  the  sunbeam  from  its  light ; 
but  the  fertility  which  follows  npon 
the  presence  of  the  sun,  though  a 
suggestion  which  habitually  occurs  to 
reflective  minds,  is  an  association  of  a 
far  less  intimate  nature.  It  is  suflS- 
ciently  intimate,  however,  to  blend 
with  that  feeling  of  admiration  we 
have  when  we  speak  of  the  beauty  of 
the  sun.  There  is  the  golden  harvest 
in  its  summer  beams.  Again,  the 
contemplative  spirit  In  all  ages  has 
formed  an  association  between  the 
enn  and  the  Deity,  whether  as  the 
fittest  symbol  of  God,  or  as  being  His 
greatest  giA  to  man.  Here  we  have 
an  association  still  more  refined,  and 
of  a  somewhat  less  frequent  character, 
but  one  which  will  be  found  to  enter, 
in  a  very  subtle  manner,  into  that  im- 
pression we  receive  from  the  great 
iuminary. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  in  different 
n      s,  the  same  materials  of  thought 

lY  be  combine<l  in  a  closer  or  laxer 
1      tionship.    This  shonld  be  borne  in 


mind  by  the  candid  inquirer.  That 
in  many  instances  ideas  from  dif- 
ferent sources  do  coalesce,  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  been  describing,  he  cannot 
for  an  instant  doubt.  He  seems  to 
see  the  coolness  of  that  river;  he  seems 
to  see  the  warmth  on  that  sunny  bank. 
In  many  instances,  however,  he  must 
make  aUowance  for  the  different  habi- 
tudes of  life.  The  same  illustration 
will  not  always  have  the  same  force 
to  all  men.  Those  who  have  culti- 
vated their  minds  by  different  pur- 
suits, or  lived  amongst  scenery  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  cannot  have  formed 
exactly  the  same  moral  association 
with  external  nature. 

These  preliminaries  being  adjusted, 
what,  we  ask,  is  that  first  original 
charm  of  the  visible  object  which  serves 
as  the  foundation  for  this  wonderful 
superstructure  of  the  Beautiful,  to 
which  almost  overy  department  of 
feeling  and  of  thought  will  be  found 
to  bring  its  contribution?  What  is 
it  so  pleasurable  that  the  eye  at  once 
receives  from  the  external  world,  that 
round  it  should  have  gathered  all 
these  tributary  pleasures?  Light — 
colour — form  ;  but,  in  reference  to  onr 
discussion,  pre-eminently  the  exqui- 
site pleasure  derived  from  the  sense 
of  light,  pure  or  coloured.  Colour, 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  is  one  origi- 
nal, universal,  perpetual  source  of 
delight,  the  first  and  constant  element 
of  the  Beautiful. 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  the 
eye  does  not  at  once  take  cognisance 
of  form  as  well  as  colour.  Some 
ingenious  analysts  have  supposed  that 
the  sensation  of  colour  is,  in  its  origin, 
a  mere  mental  affection,  having  no 
reference  to  space  or  external  objects, 
and  that  it  obtains  this  reference 
through  the  contemporaneous  acqui- 
sition of  the  sense  of  touch.  But  there 
can  be  no  more  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  sense  of  touch  informs  us  im- 
mediately of  an  external  world  than 
that  the  sense  of  colour  does.  If  we  do 
not  allow  to  all  the  senses  an  intuitive 
reference  to  the  external  world,  we 
shall  get  it  from  none  of  them.  Dr 
Brown,  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  who  was  desirous 
to  limit  the  first  intimation  of  the 
sense  of  sight  to  an  abstract  sensa- 
tion of  unlocalised  colour,  failed  en- 
tirely in  his  attempt  to  <^tain  from 
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any  otiier  aonrce  the  Idea  of  apace  or  we  see  here  bd  orlgioal  and  primarj 

oKtnew;  Kant  wonld  have  Biven  him  source    of    pleaiore.      A    consUnt 

ixitaXaBuhjtctiYeJbrtniqfaeitntilive  variety,    in  some  vay  prodQced,  Is 

faculty,  Bpace  and  time.     Tbeao  he  essential  to  the  maiDtenaiice  of  the 

did  not  like :  be  sair  that,  if  he  denied  pleaanTe  derived  from  coloar. 

to  the  eye  an  immediate  perception  of  It  U  not  incumbent  ou  iia  to  inquire 

the  external  world,  he  mnat  also  deny  how  far  the  beanty  of  fonn  may  be 

it  to  the  tonch;  he  therefore  prayed  traceable  to  the  sensation  oftonch; — 

In    aid  certain  mnscular   sensations  a  very  small  portion  of  it  we  suspect, 

from  which  the  idea  of  rMiifance  would  la  the  hnman  countenance,    and  in 

be  obtained.    £Dt  it  seems  to  ns  evi-  scalptnre,  the  beanty  of  fonn  Is  almost 

dent   that    not  till    ajler  we    hare  resolvable   into  expression ;   though 

ao)nired  a  knowledge  of  the  external  possibly  the  soft  and  rounded  ontliiM 

world  can  we  connect  volition  with  may  in  some  measure  \x  associated 

muscnlar  movement,  and  that,  until  with  the  sense  of  emoothneBS  to  the 

that  connectiou  is  made,  the  muscnlar  touch.    Alt  that  we  are  concerned  to 

sensations  stand  in  the  same  predica-  show  is,  that  there  is  here  in  colour, 

inent  aa  other  aeasations,  and  coold  diffused  as  it  Is  over  the  whole  world, 
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souroe,  when  ha  walks  oat  at  evoQ- 
ing,  and  sees  the  sun  set  amongst  the 
hiBs.  The  same  concave  sky,  tlM  same 
scene,  so  far  as  its  form  is  conoeraed, 
was  there  a  few  hoars  before,  and  sad- 
dened him  with  its  gloom ;  one  leaden 
hne  prevailed  over  all ;  and  now  in  a 
dear  sky  the  snn  is  setting,  and  the 
hills  are  pnrple,  and  the  clouds  are 
radiant  with  every  colour  that  can  be 
extracted  from  the  sunbeam.  He 
can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
scene,  or  he  the  same  man.  ilere 
the  grown-ap  man  and  the  child  stand 
always  on  the  same  level.  As  to  the 
infant,  note  how  its  eye  feeds  upon  a 
brilliant  colour,  or  the  living  ilamc. 
If  it  had  wings,  it  would  assuredly  do 
as  the  moth  does.  And  take  the 
most  untutored  rustic,  let  him  be  old, 
and  dull,  and  stupid,  yet,  as  long  as 
the  eye  has  vitil^y  in  it,  will  he  look 
up  with  long  untiring  gaze  at  this 
blue  vault  of  the  sky,  traversed  by  its 
glittering  clouds,  and  pierced  by  the 
tall  green  trees  around  him. 

Is  it  any  marvel  now  that  round 
the  visible  object  should  associate 
tributary  feelings  of  pleasure  ?  How 
many  pleasing  and  tender  sentiments 
gather  round  tlie  rose !  Yet  the  rose 
is  beautiful  in  itself.  It  was  beautiful 
to  the  child  by  its  colour,  its  texture, 
its  softly-shaded  leaf,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  flower  and  the  foliage. 
Love,  and  poetry,  and  the  tender  re- 
grets of  advanced  life,  have  contri- 
buted a  second  dower  of  beauty. 
The  rose  is  more  to  the  youth  and  to 
the  old  man  than  it  was  to  the  child ; 
but  still  to  the  last  they  both  feel  the 
pleasure  of  the  child. 

The  more  commonplace  the  illus- 
tration, the  more  suited  it  is  to  our 
purpose.  If  any  one  will  reflect  on 
the  many  ideas  that  cluster  round  this 
beautiful  flower,  he  will  not  fail  to 
see  how  numerous  and  subtle  may  be 
the  association  formed  with  the  visible 
object.  Even  an  idea  painful  in 
itself  may,  by  way  of  contrast,  serve 
to  heighten  the  ple:usure  of  others  with 
which  it  is  associated.  Here  the 
thought  of  decay  and  fnifjility,  like  a 
discord  amongst  liarmonies,  increases 
our  sentiment  of  tenderness.  We 
express,  we  believe,  the  prevailing 
taste  when  we  say  that  there  is  no- 
thing, in  the  shape  of  art,  so  disa- 
greeable  and  repulsive  as  artificial 


flowers.  The  waxen  flower  may  be 
an  admirable  imitation,  bat  it  is  a 
detestable  thing.  This  partly  resoite 
firom  the  natare  of  the  imitation ;  a 
vulgar  deception  is  often  practised 
upon  us :  what  is  not  a  flower  is  in- 
tended to  pass  for  one.  But  it  is 
owing  still  moie,  we  think,  to  the 
contradiction  that  is  immediately 
afterwards  felt  between  this  preserved 
and  imperishable  waxen  flower,  and 
the  transitory  and  perishable  rose* 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  rose  to  bud,  and 
blossom,  and  decay ;  it  gives  its 
beauty  to  the  breeze  and  to  the 
shower ;  it  is  mortal ;  it  is  ours ;  it 
bears  our  hopes,  our  loves,  onr  re- 
grets. This  waxen  substitute,  that 
cannot  change  or  decay,  is  a  contra- 
diction and  a  disgnst. 

Amongst  objects  of  man*s  contri- 
vance, the  sail  seen  upon  the  calm 
waters  of  a  lake  or  a  river  is  univer- 
sally felt  to  be  beautiful.  The  form 
is  graceful,  and  the  movement  gentle^ 
and  its  colour  contrasts  well  either 
with  the  shore  or  the  water.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  element  of  our  plea- 
sure is  an  association  with  human  life, 
with  peaceful  enjoyment — 

"  This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing, 
To  wift  me  from  distraotioo.*^ 

Or  take  one  of  the  noblest  objects 
in  nature — the  mountain.  There  is 
no  object  except  the  sea  and  the  sky 
that  reflects  to  the  sight  colours  so 
beautiful,  and  in  such  masses.  But 
colour,  and  form,  and  magnitude, 
constitute  but  a  part  of  the  beauty  or 
the  sublimity  of  the  mountain.  Not 
only  do  the  clouds  encircle  or  rest 
upon  it,  but  men  have  laid  on  it  their 
grandest  thoughts:  we  have  associ- 
ated with  it  our  moral  fortitude,  and 
all  wo  understand  of  greatness  or 
elevation  of  mind  ;  our  phraseology 
seems  half  reflected  from  the  moun- 
tain. Still  more,  we  have  made  it 
holy  ground.  Has  not  God  himself  de- 
scended on  the  mountain  ?  Are  not 
the  hills,  once  and  for  ever,  **  the 
nnwalled  temples  of  onr  earth  ?  ^* 
And  still  there  is  another  circumstance 
attendant  upon  mountain  scenery, 
which  adds  a  solcmnitv  of  its  own, 
and  is  a  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of 
other  sources  of  the  sublime — solitude. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  feeling  of  soli- 
tude almost  always  associates  itself 
with  mountain  scenery.    Mrs  Somer- 
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vUle,  in  the  descdption  which  sh* 
give*  or  <|[iotQa,  in  her  Phj/tical  Gto- 
yrapAy,  of  Ibe  "'■"-'"""  ""- 

"  The  Joflies' 
gi»eB  great  »ar 
to  the  scenery, 
St  kll  times 
da  J,  the  atnpen 
their  iaterniina 
the  Bharpoess  c 
kll,  the  teadei 
outline  neltiof 
contruted  wit 
deecribed  ae  > 
ral  beautjr.  A 
of  stsn  iparlcl 
the  pure  blue 

deeper  still  be  ,  ... 

of  the  earth  an  ^  P»rte,  or  Ui«  adapUtion  of  tbo 

ot  nnparalUlei  whole  U>  ulUrior  porposes ;  but  hero 

gaage  can  deee  espedally  should  we  insist  OD  humuk 

uiDheama  at  i  ftffectionB,  hamftii  lovee,  haman  %jm- 

tween  the  hij;h  peaks,  and  throwing  their  p&tbies.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  man, 
gigantic  shadows  on  the  mounUius  b«-  bis  hopes,  his  regrets,  bis  affections, 
low.  There,  Ui  ibo»e  the  habiutioo  ef  do  we  And  the  great  source  of  th« 
man,  no  living  thing  exists,  no  sonnd  ii  beantifnl— tributaries  whicb  Ukethdr 
heard  ;  the  verj  echo  of  the  traTdlert  ^^^  fr^Bi  tbe  s^am  tbey  Join, 
footsteps  Btartlea  him  id  the  awfu!  «9l*.  i,„,  _i,;-j,  „<».„  r-_—  ,i,„  „„j_  ^,_, 
tud,  and  «&»«  Ihat  rsigns  iu  the«  ^'Z*"^  ?W  .I^/w  ^^J^L 
augn.l  dwellings  of  eyeriaMing  mow."  ""*■  0"  ^hat  sympathy  with  wh.ch 
nature  has  so  wonaerthlly  endowed 

No  one  can  ful  to  recognise  the     QB,  which  makes  the  pain  and  ptea- 
effect  of  tbo  last  circumstance  men-     snre  of  all  other  living  things  onr  own 
tioned.     I^t  thoae  monutains  be  the     pain  and  pleasure,  which  binds  ns 
scene  of  a  gathering  of  aoj  hnman     not  only  to  onr  fellow-men,  bnt  to 
multilnde,  au<)  the. 
desecrated    ttinn  il 
been  levelled  to  t 
have  also  quoted 
show  how  large  a  i 
in  beautifying  such 
either  in  large  fieldj 
contrasts,  or  Id  gra 
play  of  light,  insho 
— 13  the  first  elemei 

Here  would  be  t 
wriiinK  a  formal 
suliject,  after  slion 
ill  the  seuseof  sigh 
elementary  beantj 
pIcnsurHble  re  minis 
themselves,  to  poin 
iribntaries.  Ench 
the  car,  the  smell, 
their  several  reme 
with  the  object  of  V 
we  any,  although 
scorn  the  gross  al 
would  allude  to  Ibi 
extreme  nubtilty  of 
ceMes.  The  fralt  i 
eating  has  lost  its 
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are  often  sach  as  every  wise  and  good 
man  will  approve  of.  Here  and  there 
tbo,  there  are  shrewd  intimations 
which  the  psychological  student  may 
profit  by.  He  has  pointed  ont  seve- 
ral instances  where  the  associations 
insisted  npon  by  writers  of  the  school 
of  Alison  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  sentiment  of  beauty ;  and 
neither  harmonise  with,  nor  exalt  it. 
Not  all  that  may,  in  any  way,  initresi 
US  in  an  object,  adds  to  its  beauty. 
**  Thus,**  as  Mr  Raskin  we  think  very 
justly  says,  **  where  we  are  told 
that  the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  occu- 
pied in  decomposing  carbonic  acid, 
and  preparing  oxygen  for  us,  we 
begin  to  look  upon  it  with  some  such 
iudifrerence  as  upon  a  gasometer.  It 
has  become  a  machine ;  some  of  our 
sense  of  its  happiness  is  gone ;  its 
emanation  of  inherent  life  is  no  longer 
pure."  The  knowledge  of  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  limb  is  very 
interesting,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
beauty  of  its  outline.  ScientiHc  asso- 
ciations, however,  of  this  kind,  will 
have  a  different  aesthetic  effect,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  or  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  science  has 
been  studied. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  advocate 
this  theory  of  association  of  ideas,  but 
briefly  to  expound  it.  But  we  may 
remark  that  those  who  adopt  (as  Mr 
Kuskin  has  done  in  one  branch  of  his 
subject— his  ^&Me«&f)  the  rival  theory 
of  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
beaatifttl,  must  find  a  difficulty  where 
to  iiuert  this  intuitive  perception. 
The  beauty  of  any  one  object  is  gene- 
rally composed  of  several  quidities 
and  accessories — to  which  of  these 
are  we  to  connect  this  intuition? 
And  if  to  the  whole  assemblage  of 
them,  then,  as  each  of  these  quiUities 
has  been  shown  by  its  own  virtue  to 
administer  to  the  general  effect,  we 
shall  be  explaining  again  by  this  new 
perception  what  has  been  already 
explained.  Select  any  notorious 
instance  of  the  beautiful — say  the 
swan.  How  many  qualities  and  ac- 
cessories immetliutdy  occur  to  ns  as 
intimately  blended  in  our  minds  with 
the  form  and  white  plumage  of  the 
bird !  What  were  its  arched  neck  and 
mantling  wings  if  it  were  not  Uringf 
And  how  the  calm  and  inoffensive, 
and  somewhat  majestic  life  it  leads. 


carries  away  oar  sympathies  I  Added 
to  which,  the  snow-white  form  of  the 
swan  is  imaged  in  clear  waters,  and 
is  relieved  by  green  foliage ;  and  if 
the  bird  makes  the  river  more  beauti- 
ful, the  river,  in  return,  reflects  its 
serenity  and  peacefulness  npon  the 
bird.  Now  idi  this  we  seem  to  see 
as  we  look  upon  the  swan.  To  which 
of  these  facts  separately  will  yon 
attach  this  new  Intuition?  And  if 
yon  wait  till  all  are  assembled,  the 
bird  is  already  beautiful. 

We  are  all  in  the  habit  of  reoson- 
ing  on  the  beautiful,  of  defending  onr 
own  tastes,  and  this  just  In  propor- 
tion as  the  beauty  in  question  is  of  a 
high  order.  And  why  do  we  do  this  ? 
Because,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
beauty  is  of  an  elevated  charactw, 
does  it  depend  on  some  moral  associ- 
ation. Every  argument  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  an  analysis 
of  the  sentiment.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing derogatory,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, in  this  analysis  of  the  senti- 
ment ;  for  we  learn  from  It,  at  every 
step,  that  in  the  same  degree  as  men 
become  more  refined,  more  humane, 
more  kind,  equitable,  and  pious,  will 
the  visible  worid  become  more  richly 
clad  with  beauty.  We  see  here  an 
admirable  arrangement,  whereby  the 
external  world  grows  in  beauty,  as 
men  grow  in  goodness. 

We  must  now  follow  Mr  Raskin  a 
step  farther  into  the  developaient  of 
his  Theoria,  All  beauty,  he  tell  as, 
if  fticA,  in  its  high  and  only  true  cha- 
racter, because  it  is  a  type  of  one  or 
more  of  God*s  attributes.  This,  as 
we  have  shown,  is  to  represent  one 
class  of  associated  thoogfat  as  absorb- 
ing and  displacing  all  the  rest.  We 
protest  against  this  egregious  exagge- 
ration of  a  great  and  sacred  soorce  of 
onr  emotions.  With  Mr  Ruskln^s 
own  piety  we  can  have  no  quarrel ; 
bat  we  enter  a  firm  and  calm  protest 
against  a  falsification  of  our  numaa 
nature,  in  obedience  to  one  sentiment, 
however  sublime.  No  good  can  come 
of  it — no  good,  we  mean,  to  religion 
itself.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
error,  though  assuming  a  very  dif- 
ferent garb,  which  the  Puritans  com- 
mitted. They  disgusted  men  with 
religion,  by  introducing  It  into  every 
law  and  custom,  and  detail  of  boman 
life.    Mr  Roskiu  would  commit  th« 
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aune  error  in  the  depnrtmeDt  of  taste,     fail  to  paint  the  iafinlte :  it  iniut  be 

over  wbicii  he  nronld  rule  so  despoti-     b;  some  carious  cliance  that  tbe  feat 

cally :    he    is  not  content  that  the    is  not  accomplished. 

highest  beauty  shall  be  relirioas ;  he        „  „  .>,>_,...    ^    ^, 

wni  permit  nothing  to  bo  beautiful,        ^'"''  ""*  <"'»■   '^**»  "'  ^'"'='"' 

except  as  II  partakes  of  a  religiotu 

character,    llut  there  is  a  vast  region 

lying  between  the  "  aniniAl  pleasaot- 

ness"  of  Ilia  i£sthesis  and  the  pious 

contemplation  of  his  Thcoria.    There 

ia  much  between  ifae  bnraan  animal 

and  tbe  saint ;  there  are  the  domea^c 

affections  and  tbe  love  thej'  eprins 

fi-om,  and  hopes,  and  regrets,  and 

aspirations,  and  the  honrof  peace  and 

the  honr  of  rcpose^in  short,  there  Is 

haman  life.    From  all  hnman  life,  as 

ire  have  seen,  come  cootribntlons  to 

tbe  sentiment  of  the  beantifol,  qnite 

as  distinctly  traced  as  the  pecnliar 
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cation,  exalted  and  rendered  impres- 
sive I  And  yet  it  seems  that  some 
very  celebrated  paintings  want  this 
open- window  or  conventional  white 
stroke.  The  Madonna  della  Sediola 
of  Raphael  is  known  over  all  Korope ; 
some  print  of  it  may  be  seen  in  every 
village  {  that  virgin-mother,  in  her 
antique  chair,  embracing  her  child 
with  so  sweet  and  maternal  an  em- 
brace, has  found  its  way  to  the  heart 
of  every  woman.  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant. But  unfortunately  it  has  a 
dark  background,  and  there  is  no 
open  window — ^nothing  to  typify  infi- 
nity. To  us  it  seemed  that  there  was 
"  heaven's  light"  over  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Though  there  is  the  chamber 
wall  seen  behind  the  chair,  there  is 
nothing  to  intimate  that  the  door  or 
the  window  is  closed.  One  might  in 
charity  have  imagined  that  the  light 
came  directly  through  an  open  door 
or  window.  However,  IMr  Ruskin  is 
inexorable.  "  Raphael,"  ho  says, 
*^  tVi  fiis  /a//,  betrayed  the  faith  he  had 
received  from  his  father  and  his  mas- 
ter, and  substituted  for  the  radiant 
sky  of  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino 
the  chamber  wall  of  the  Madonna 
della  Sediola,  and  the  brown  wainscot 
of  the  Baldaccbino." 

Of  other  modes  in  which  the  Infinite 
is  represented,  we  have  an  instance  in 
"  The  Beauty  of  Curvature." 

''  The  first  of  these  is  the  ouryature  of 
lines  and  surfaces,  wherein  it  at  first  ap- 
pears futile  to  insist  upon  any  resem- 
blance or  suggestion  of  infinity,  since 
there  is  certainly,  in  our  ordinary  con- 
templation of  it,  no  sensation  of  the  kind. 
But  I  have  repeated  again  and  again  that 
the  ideas  of  beauty  are  instinctiye,  and 
that  it  is  only  upon  consideration,  and 
even  then  in  doubtful  and  disputable 
way,  that  they  appear  in  their  typical 
character  ;  neither  do  I  intend  at  all  to 
insist  upon  the  particular  meaning  which 
they  appear  to  myself  to  bear,  but  merely 
on  their  actual  and  demonstrable  agree- 
ableness ;  so  that  in  the  present  case, 
which  I  assert  positively,  and  have  no 
fear  of  being  able  to  prove — that  a  curve 
of  any  kind  is  more  beautiful  than  a  right 
line — I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  accept  or 
not,  as  he  pleases,  that  reason  of  its  agret- 
ableness  which  x$  the  only  one  that  I  can  at 
aU  trace :  namely,  that  every  curve  divides 
itself  infinitely  by  its  changes  of  direc- 
<io»."— (P.  63.) 

Our   old  friend  Jacob   Boehmen 


would  have  been  delighted  with  this 
Tkeoria.  But  we  mast  pass  on  to 
other  types.  Chapter  vi.  treats  of 
Unity y  or  the  Tpptofthe  Divine  Com^ 
prehensiveness. 

**  Of  the  appearances  of  Unity,  or  of 
Unity  itself,  there  are  several  kinds,  which 
it  will  be  found  hereafter  convenient  to 
consider  separately.  Thus  there  is  the 
nnity  of  d^erent  and  separate  things, 
subjected  to  one  and  the  same  influence, 
which  may  be  called  Subjectional  Unity ; 
and  this  is  the  nnity  of  the  clouds,  as  they 
are  driven  by  the  parallel  winds,  or  as 
they  are  ordered  by  the  electric  currents; 
this  is  the  unity  of  the  sea  waves;  this,  of 
the  bending  and  undulation  Of  the  forest 
masses;  and  in  creatures  capable  of  Will 
it  is  t^e  Unity  of  Will,  or  of  Impulse. 
And  there  is  Unity  of  Origin,  which  we 
may  call  Original  Unity,  which  is  of 
things  arising  from  one  spring  or  source, 
and  speaking  always  of  this  their  brother- 
hood ;  and  this  in  matter  is  the  unity  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  of  the  pe- 
tals and  starry  rays  of  flowers,  and  of  the 
beams  of  light;  and  in  spiritual  creatures 
it  is  their  filial  relation  to  Him  fh>m  whom 
they  have  their  being.  And  there  is 
Unity  of  Sequence,**  Ac. — 

down  another  half  page.  Very  little 
to  be  got  here,  we  think.  Let  us  ad- 
vance to  the  next  chapter.  This  is 
entitled,  Of  Repose^  or  the  Type  of 
Divine  Permanence, 

It  will  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  nothing  adds  more  frequently  to 
the  charms  of  the  visible  object  than 
the  associated  feeling  of  repose.  The 
hour  of  sunset  is  the  hour  of  repose. 
Most  beautiful  things  are  enhanced 
by  some  reflected  feeling  of  this  kind. 
But  surely  one  need  not  go  farther 
than  to  human  labour,  and  human 
restlessness,  anxiety,  and  passion,  to 
understand  the  charm  of  repose.  Mr 
Ruskin  carries  ns  at  once  into  the 
third  heaven  : — 

**  As  opposed  to  passion,  changefulness, 
or  laborious  exertion,  Repose  is  the  espe- 
cial and  separating  characteristic  of  the 
eternal  mind  and  power;  it  is  the '  I  am* 
of  the  Creator,  opposed  to  the  '  I  become' 
of  all  creatures  ;  it  is  the  sign  alike  of  the 
supreme  knowledge  which  is  incapable  of 
surprise,  the  supreme  power  which  is  in- 
capable of  labour,  the  supreme  volition 
which  is  incapable  of  change;  it  is  the 
stillness  of  the  beams  of  the  eternal 
chambers  laid  upon  the  variable  waters 
of  ministering  creatures.** 
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asserted)  to  the  gOTernmeat  of  the  right 
line,  as  in  the  pure  aud  seyere  curves 
of  the  draperies  of  the  religious 
painters." 

There  is  still  the  subject  of  "  vital 
beantjr "  before  us,  but  we  shall  pro- 
bably  be    excused    from    entering 
further   into    the    development    of 
^'Theoria."    It  must  be  quite  clear 
by  this  time  to  our  readers,  that, 
whatever  there  is  in  it  really  wise 
and  intelligible,  resolves  itself  into 
one  branch  of  that  general  theory 
of  association  of  ideas,    of  which 
Alison    and    others    have    treated. 
But  wo  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
understand  more  clearly  that  peculiar 
style  of  language  which  startled  us  so 
much  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Mo- 
dern Painiers.    There  we  frequently 
heai'd  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
artist,  of  the  religious  office  of  the 
painter,  and    how   Mr  Turner  was 
delivering  God's  message    to    man. 
What  seemed  an  oratorical  climax, 
much  too  frequently  repeated,  proves 
to  be  a  logical  sequence  of  his  theo- 
retical principles.    All  true  beauty  is 
religious  ;  therefore  all  true  art,  which 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  beantifal, 
must  be  religious  also.    Every  pic- 
ture gallery  is  a  sort  of  temple,  every 
great  painter  a  sort  of  prophet.    If 
Mr  Rnskin  is  conscious  that  he  never 
admires  anything  beautiful  in  nature 
or  art,  without  a  reference  to  some 
attribute  of  God,  or  some  sentiment 
of  piety,  he  may  be  a  very  exalted 
person,  but  he  is  no  type  of  humanity. 
If  he  asserts  this,  we  must  be  suffi- 
ciently courteous  to  believe  him  ;  we 
must  not  suspect  that  he  is  hardly 
candid  with  us,  or  with  himself;  but 
we  shall  certainly  not  accept  him  as 
a  representative  of  the  genus  homo, 
lie  finds  **  sermons  in  stones,"  and 
sermons  always  ;  '*  books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks,"  and  always  books  of 
divinity.     Other  men  not  deficient  in 
reflection  or  piety  do  not  find  it  thus. 
Let  us  hear  the  poet  who,  more  than 
any  other,  has  made  a  religion  of  the 
beauty  of  nature.     Wordsworth,  in  a 
passage  familiar  to  every  one  of  his 
readers,  runs  his  hand,  as  it  were, 
over  all  the  chords  of  the  lyre.    He 
finds  other  sources  of  the  beautiful 
not  unworthy  his  song,  besides  that 
high  contemplative  piety  which  he 
introdaces  as  a  noble  and  fit  climax. 


He  recalls  the  first  ardours  of  his 
youth,  when  the  beautiful  object 
itself  of  nature  seemed  to  him  all 
in  all : — 

**  I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep   and    gloomy 

wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms  were  thus  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm 
Bj  thought  supplied,  nor  anj  interest 
Unborrowed  from   the  eye.     That  time  is 

past. 
And  all  its  aching  jojs  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn,  nor  murmur ;  other 

gifts 
Have  followed.    I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;   but  hearing  often- 
times 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  gratinff,  though   of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublimo 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  li?ht  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in    the    mind    of 


man. 


»» 


Our  poet  sounds  all  the  chords. 
He  does  not  muffle  any ;  he  honours 
Nature  in  her  own  simple  loveliness, 
and  in  the  beauty  she  wins  frem  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  when  she  is 
informed  with  that  sublime  spirit 

'*  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
Aud  rolls  through  all  things.** 

Sit  down,  by  all  means,  amongst 
the  fern  and  the  wild- flowers,  and 
look  out  upon  the  blue  hills,  or  near 
you  at  the  flowing  brook,  and  thank 
God,  the  giver  of  all  this  beauty. 
But  what  manner  of  good  will  you  do 
by  endeavouring  to  persuade  yourself 
that  these  objects  are  only  beautiful 
because  you  give  thanks  for  them  ? — 
for  to  this  strange  logical  invei*siou 
will  you  find  yourself  reduced.  Aud 
surely  you  learned  to  esteem  and  love 
this  benevolence  itself,  first  as  a 
human  attribute,  before  you  became 
cognisant  of  it  as  a  Divine  attribute. 
What  other  course  can  the  mind  take 
but  to  travel  through  humanitv  up  to 
God? 

There  is  much  more  of  metaphysics 
in  the  volume  before  us ;  there  is,  in 
particular,  an  elaborate  investigation 
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of  the  TaCDltf  of  ImqgifltLtioii ;  bet  we     uid  lutea  into  the  yery  roctheirt.    N» 

havenomdaceniont  to  proceed  further     raitter  what  be  the  sabjeet  submitted  to 

with   Mr  Rnskin  '\a  these  psycholo-     ■'-    enbitinoe    or    spirit— all    ft    alik^ 

gioal  inqairiea.     We  have  given  some     diiided  ssundcr,  joint  and  nnjrow,w!,«t- 

attenticn  to  his  theory  of  the  Beanti-     ""  "*■"'"'  '"'?''•. '««;  P"°"P".  >»  1>« 

ful,  because  it  lay  at  the  basis  of  a      ?,"*  '""=  '!"' ,»';''  "^"^.''  ^"  "^^ ,""*- 

series  of  odticaliorts  which   partly     i^^ .Stl' t«':r'¥4  ^.ISpilt 

from  tlieir  boldness,  and  partly  from     g[  men's  ears  it  lifts  into  lisiblo  sneels. 

the  talent  of  a  certain  kind  which  is     vials  that  hiTB  lain  sealed  in  the  deep 

manireally  displayed   in   tliem,   have     sea  a   thonsaDd  yean  it    nnaeale,  and 

attained   to   considerable  popularity,     bringe  out  of  tbem  GeniL" — (P.  156.) 

But  we  have  not  the  same  object  for 

prolonging  our  cxammation  into  his         With    snch    a    wonder  -  working 

theory  of  the  Imaginative  Faculty,     faculty  man  ought  to  do  much.    In- 

"  Vfa  say  it  advisedly,"  (as  Mr  Rns-     deed,  unless  It  has  been  asleep  all 

kin  always  adds  when  he  is  asserting    this  time,  it  is  difficult  to  anderstand 

anything  particularly  rasli,)  we  say  it     why  there  shonld  remain  anything 

advisedly,  and  with  no  rashness  what-     fbr  him  to  do. 

ever,  that  though  our  author  is  a  inan        Surveying  Mr  Rusk  in 's  works  oo- 

of  great  natui'al  ability,  and  enunciates     art,  with  the  knowledge  wo  have  here 

boldly  many  an  independent  isolated     acquired  of  his  intellectual  character 

tralh,yetof  the  spirit  of  philosophy     andphilosophical  theory,  wo  areatno 

he  is  utterly  destitute.    The  calm,     loss  to  comprehend  that  mixture  of 

patient,  prolonged    thinking,    which     shrewd  and  peDetrating  remark,  of 

Dagald  Stewart  somewhere  describes     bold  and  well-placed  censnre,  and  of 
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has  principlefl  to  ezpoand — when  he 
lays  down  roles  for  the  goyarnment  of 
our  taste  in  this  matter,  he  soon  in- 
Tolves  ns  in  hopeless  bewilderment. 
Oar  ornaments,  he  tells  us,  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  not 
of  man;  and,  from  some  passages  of 
his  writings,  we  should  infer  that  Mr 
BuE&in  woald  cover  the  walls  of  our 

Snblic  buUdings  with  representations 
otanical  and  geological.  But  in  this 
we  must  be  mistaken.  At  all  events, 
nothjmg  is  to  be  admitted  that  is  taken 
from  the  works  of  man. 

« I  conclude,  then,  with  the  reader's 
leare,  that  all  ornament  is  base  which 
takes  for  its  subject  human  work  ;  that  it 
is  utterly  base — painfull  to  every  rightly 
toned  mind,  without,  perhaps,  immediate 
■enae  of  the  reason,  but  for  a  reason  pal- 
pable enough  when  we  do  think  of  it. 
For  to  carre  our  own  work,  and  set  it  up 
for  admiration,  is  a  miserable  self-com- 
placency, a  contentment  in  our  wretched 
doings,  when  we  might  haye  been  look- 
ing at  Grod's  doings." 

After  this,  can  we  venture  to  admire 
the  building  itself,  which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, man's  own  **  wretched  doing  ?  " 

Perplexed  by  his  own  rules,  he  will 
sometimes  break  loose  from  the  en- 
tanglement in  some  such  strange  man- 
ner as  this: — ^^I  believe  the  right 
qnestion  to  ask,  with  respect  to  all 
ornament,  is  simply  this :  Was  it  done 
with  enjojrment — ufcu  the  carver  happy 
while  he  was  about  t/T*  Happy  art ! 
where  the  workman  is  sure  to  give 
happiness  if  he  is  but  happy  at  his 
work.  Would  that  the  same  could  be 
said  of  literature  1 

How  far  co/ourshould  be  introduced 
Into  architecture  is  a  question  with 
men  of  taste,  and  a  question  which  of 
late  has  been  more  than  usually  dis- 
cussed. Mr  Rnskin  leans  to  the  in- 
troduction of  colour.  His  taste  may 
be  correct;  but  the  fanciful  reasoning 
which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject will  assist  no  one  else  in  forming 
his  own  taste.  Because  there  is  no 
connection  **  between  the  spots  of  an 
animal's  skin  and  its  anatomical 
system,"  he  lays  it  down  as  the  first 
great  principle  which  is  to  guide  us 
in  the  use  of  colour  in  architecture — 

^'That  it  be  vmUy  independent  of 
form*  Nerer  paint  a  oolnmn  with  verti- 
cal lines,  but  always  cross  it.  Never 
give  separate  mouldings  separate  ooloors," 


&e.  <<  In  certain  places,"  he  eontinnes^ 
^  you  may  run  your  two  systems  closer, 
and  here  and  them  let  them  be  parallel 
for  a  note  or  two,  but  see  that  the  colours 
and  the  forms  coincide  only  as  two 
orders  of  mouldings  do;  the  same  for  an 
instant,  but  each  holding  its  own  conrse. 
So  single  members  may  sometimes  hare 
single  colours;  a«  a  bird^t  head  is  some 
times  of  on«  e<domr,  and  its  shoulders 
aiiodier,  you  may  m^e  your  capital  one 
colour,  and  your  shaft  another ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  place  for  colour  is  on 
broad  surfaces,  not  on  the  points  of  inte- 
rest in  form.  An  animal  is  mottled  on 
its  breast  and  6aci,  and  rarely  on  ilspaies 
and  about  its  eyes ;  so  put  your  variegation 
boldly  on  the  flat  wadl  and  broad  shaft, 
but  be  shy  of  it  on  the  capital  and  mould- 
ing."— (Lamps  of  Architecture,  p.  127.) 

We  do  not  quite  see  what  we  have 
to  do  at  flJl  with  the  *^  anatomical 
system  "  of  the  animal,  which  is  kept 
out  of  sight;  but,  in  general,  we 
apprehend  there  is,  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  considerable 
harmony  betwixt  colour  and  external 
form.  Such  fantastic  reasoning  as 
this,  it  is  evident,  will  do  little  to- 
wards establishing  that  one  standard 
of  taste,  or  that  *^one  school  of  archi- 
tecture,'* which  Mr  Ruskin  so  strenu- 
ously insists  upon.  All  architects  are 
to  resign  their  individual  tastes  and 
predilections,  and  enrol  themselves  in 
one  school,which  shall  adopt  one  style. 
We  need  not  say  that  the  very  first 
question — what  that  style  should  be, 
Greek  or  Grothic — would  never  be 
decided.  Mr  Buskin  decides  it  in 
favour  of  the  ^^  earliest  English  deco- 
rated Gothic;"  but  seems,  in  this 
case,  to  suspect  that  his  dedsion  will 
not  carry  us  far  towards  unanimity. 
The  scheme  is  utterly  impossible; 
but  he  does  his  duty,  he  tells  us,  by 
proposing  the  impossibility. 

As  a  climax  to  his  inconsistency 
and  his  abnormal  ways  of  thinking, 
he  concludes  his  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture  with  a  most  ominous 
paragraph,  implying  that  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  no  architecture  of  any 
kind  will  be  wanted:  man  and  his 
works  will  be  both  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  How,  with  this 
impression  on  his  mind,  could  he  have 
the  heart  to  tell  us  to  build  for  pos- 
terity? Will  it  be  a  commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse  that  we  shall  next 
receive  frt>m  the  pen  of  Mr  Raskin  ? 
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of  Spun— the  former  to  the  Pro- 
gresUtas,  bat  with  tendendes  more 
deddedlj  repoblicia.  It  is  the  ambi- 
tioofi  pretensions,  the  stroggles  for 
power  and  constant  dissensions  of 
these  two  sets  of  men,  and  of  the 
minor  fractions  into  which  they  have 
subdivided  themselves,  that  have  kept 
Portngai  for  seventeen  years  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  have  ended  by 
reducing  her  to  her  present  pitiable 
condition.  So  nnmerons  are  the  divi- 
sions, so  violent  the  qnarrels  of  the 
two  parties,  that  their  ntter  dissolu- 
tion appears  inevitable ;  and  it  is  in 
view  of  this  that  the  National  party, 
as  it  styles  itself,  which  inscribes 
npon  its  flag  the  name  of  Don  Miguel 
— ^not  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  but 
with  powers  limited  by  legitimate 
constitutional  forms,  to  whose  strict 
observance  they  bind  him  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  support,  and  of  his 
continuance  upon  the  throne  upon 
which  they  hope  to  place  him — uplifts 
its  head,  reoi^anises  its  hosts,  and 
more  clearly  defines  its  political  prin- 
ciples. Whilst  Chartists  and  Septem- 
brists  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  the 
Migoelites  not  only  maintain  their 
numerical  importance,   but,    closing 
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two  Peninsular  nations,  the  proba- 
l^ties  and  chances  of  the  future,  we 
siiist  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  run 
away  with  by  preconceived  preju- 
dices, or  to  be  influenced  by  the  popu- 
lar odium  attached  to  a  name.  After 
beholding  the  most  insignificant  and 
unpromising  of  modem  pretenders 
suddenly  devated  to  the  virtual 
sovereignty  —  however  transitory  it 
may  prove — of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ftaX  and  dvilised  of  European  nations, 
it  were  rash  to  denounce  as  impossi- 
ble any  restoration  or  enthronement. 
And  it  were  especially  rash  so  to  do 
when  with  the  person  of  the  aspirant 
to  the  throne  a  nation  is  able  to  con- 
nect a  reasonable  hope  of  improve- 
ment in  its  condition.  Of  the  princi- 
ple of  legitimacy  we  here  say  nothing, 
for  it  were  vain  to  deny  that  in 
Europe  it  is  daily  less  regarded, 
whilst  it  sinks  into  insignMcance 
when  put  in  competition  with  the 
rights  and  wellbeing  of  the  people. 

As  far  back  as  the  period  of  its 
emigration,  the  Pedroite  or  Liberal 
party  split  into  two  fractions.  One 
of  these  believed  in  the  possible  reali- 
sation of  those  ultra- liberal  theories  so 
abundantly  promulgated  in  the  pro- 

damations,  manifestoes,  preambles  of  their  ranks  and  acting  in  strict 
laws,  &c.,  which  Don  Pedro  issued  unity,  they  give  constant  proofs  of 
from  the  Brazils,  from  England  and  adhesion  to  Don  Miguel  as  personi- 
France,  and  afterwards  from  Terceira  fying  a  national  principle,  and  at  the 
and  Oporto.  The  other  fraction  of  same  time  give  evidence  of  political 
the  party  had  sanctioned  the  promul-     vitality  by  the  activity  and  progress 


gation  of  these  Utopian  theories  as  a 
means  of  delusion,  and  as  leading  to 
their  own  triumph  ;  but  they  deemed 
their  realisation  impossible,  and  were 
quite  decided,  when  the  revolutionary 
tide  should  have  borne  tliem  into 
power,  to  oppose  to  the  unruly  flood 
the  barrier  of  a  gradual  but  steady 
reaction.  At  a  later  period  these 
divisions  of  the  Liberal  party  became 
more  distinctly  defined,  and  resulted, 
in  1836,  in  their  nominal  classification 
as  Septembrists  and  Chartists — the 
latter  of  whom  (nnmcrically  very 
weak,  but  comprising  Costa  Cabral, 
and  other  men  of  talent  and  energy) 
may  be  compared  to  the  Moderados 


of  their  ideas,  which  are  adapting 
themselves  to  the  Liberal  sentiments 
and  theories  of  the  times.*  And  it 
were  flying  in  the  face  of  facts  to  deny 
that  this  party  comprehends  a  very 
important  portion  of  the  intelligence 
and  respectability  of  the  nation.  It 
ascribes  to  itself  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  country,  and  asserts 
that  five-sixths  of  the  population  of 
Portngai  would  joyfully  hail  its  advent 
to  power.  This  of  course  must  be 
viewed  as  an  ex-parte  statement,  diffi- 
cult for  foreigners  to  verify  or  refute. 
But  of  late  there  have  been  no  lack  of 
proofs  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
higher  orders  of  Portuguese  are  stead - 


♦  The  principal  Mignelite  papers,  A  Nacdo  (Lisbon,)  and  0  Portugal  (Oporto,) 

both  of  them  highly  respectable  journals,  condacted  with  much  ability  and  moderation, 

unceasingly  reiterate,  whilst  exposing  the  vices  and  cormption  of  the  present  system, 

their  ayersion  to  despotism,  and  their  desire  for  a  truly  liberal  and  constitutional 

nt. 
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downfall  than  did  the  attacks  of  its  able  spectacle  of  anarchy  and  incon- 
foes,  or  the  effects  of  foreign  hostility,  siatencf;  whilst  the  Queen  heraelf, 
In  short,  the  Liberals  were  complete  whosegoodintentioos  woby  nomeana 
and  undisputed  masters  of  the  situa-     impugn,  has  completely  forfeited,  at 
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reiterate  the  assurances  of  their 
fidelity  and  aUegianoe.  Strangely 
enough,  the  person  who  opened  the 
procession  was  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Saldanha,  Don  Antonio  C.  de  Seabra, 
a  staunch  and  intelligent  royalist, 
whose  visit  to  London  coincided,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  with  his  uncle's 
iQight  into  Galicia,  and  with  his  trium- 
phant return  to  Oporto  after  the 
victory  gained  for  him  as  he  was 
decamping.  Senhor  Seabra  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  the  Freires,  nephew 
jind  grand-nephew  of  the  Freire  who 
was  minister*pl6nipotentiary  in  Lon- 
don some  thirty  years  ago  ;  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Yianna, 
and  the  Countess  of  Lapa — all  of  the 
£rst  nobility  of  Portugal;  by  the 
Marquis  of  Abrantes,  a  relative  of 
the  royal  family  of  Portugal;  by  a 
host  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  families 
in  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Minho, 
Tras-os-Montes,  &c. — Albuquerques, 
Mellos,  Taveiras,  Pachecos,  Alberga- 
rias,  Cunkas,  Correa-de-Sas,  Bedui- 
dos,  San  Martinhos,  Pereiras,  and 
scores  of  other  names,  which  per- 
sons acquainted  with  Portugal  wUl 
recognise  as  comprehending  much 
of  the  best  blood  and  highest  in- 
telligence in  the  country.  Such 
demonstrations  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked, or  regarded  as  trivial  and 
-nnimportant.  Men  like  the  Marquis 
of  Abrantes,  for  instance,  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  mental  accomplishment 
and  elevation  of  character  than  for 
illustrious  descent,*  men  of  large  pos- 
sessions and  extensive  influence,  cau- 
not  be  assumed  to  represent  only 
theirindividual  opinions.  The  remark- 
able step  lately  taken  by  a  number 
of  Portuguese  of  this  class,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  feeling  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation;  as  an  indication,  too,  of  some- 
thing grievously  faulty  in  the  con- 
duct or  constitution  of  a  government 
which,  after  seventeen  years'  sway, 
has  been  unable  to  rally,  rexjoncile,  or 
even  to  appease  the  animosity  of  any 
portion  of  its  original  opponents. 
Between  the  state  of  Portugal  and 


that  of  Spain  there  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  points  of  strong  contrast, 
and  others  of  striking  similarity.  The 
similarity  is  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  two  countries — in  their  sufferings, 
misgovemment,  and  degradation ;  the 
contrast  is  in  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  political  parties  they  contain. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  wretched 
plight  of  Portugal  applies,  with  few 
and  unimportant  differences,  to  the 
condition  of  Spain.  If  there  has  lately 
been  somewhat  less  of  open  anarchy  in 
the  latter  country  than  in  the  dominions 
of  DonnaMaria,  there  has  not  been  one 
iota  less  of  tyrannical  government  and 
scandalous  malversation.  The  public 
revenue  is  still  squandered  and  robbed, 
the  heavy  taxes  extorted  from  the 
millions  still  flow  into  the  pockets  of 
a  few  thousand  corrupt  officials,  minis- 
ters are  still  stock-jobbers,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  still  a  farce,t  and  the 
national  representation  an  obscene 
comedy.  A  change  of  ministry  In 
Spain  is  undoubtedly  a  most  interest- 
ing event  to  those  who  go  out  and 
those  who  come  in — far  more  >o  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  country,  since 
in  no  other  country  does  the  possession 
of  ofilce  enable  a  beggar  so  speedily  to 
transform  himself  into  a  miUionaire, 
In  Portugal  the  will  is  not  wanting,  but 
the  means  are  less  ample.  More  may 
be  safely  pilfered  out  of  a  sack  of  com 
than  out  of  a  sieveful,  and  poor 
little  PortugaFs  revenue  does  not 
afford  such  scope  to  the  itching  palms 
of  Liberal  statesmen  as  does  the  more 
ample  one  of  Spain,  which  of  late 
years  has  materially  increased — with- 
out, however,  the  tax-payer  and  pub- 
lic creditor  experiencing  one  crumb  of 
the  benefit  they  might  fairly  expect  in 
the  shape  of  reduced  imposts  and 
augmented  dividends.  But,  however 
interesting  to  the  governing  fraction, 
a  change  of  administration  in  Spain 
is  centemplated  by  the  governed 
masses  with  supreme  apathy  and 
indifference.  They  used  once  to  be 
excited  by  such  changes ;  but  they 
have  long  ago  got  over  that  weakness, 
and  sufler  their  pockets  to  be  picked 


*  The  Marquis  of  Abrantes  is  descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  through 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  Queen  of  John  I.,  one  of  the  greatest  kings  Portugal  ever 
possessed. 

t  This  remark,  (regarding  the  press,)  literally  true  iu  Spain,  does  not  apply  to 
Portugal. 
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and    their   bodies    to   be   trampled    iiDhesit&tiiiglj  gpolccn  than  were  most 

with  a  placidity  borderiag   on   the    other  parts  of  hia  eloquent  oration. 

Bublime.    As  long  as  things  do  not    It  was  duly  cheered,  however,  by  the 

get  worst,  they  remain  qaiet;  thej'     Commons    Honse  —  or  at  least    by 

have  little  hope  of  their  getting  btlter.     those  Hlspaao  phi  lists  and  pbilaathro- 

Uere,  again,  in  this  fertile  and  beaati-     pists  npon  its  benches  who  accepted 

ful  andoncerichand  powerful  conntrj     the  Foreign  Secretary's  assurance  In 

of  Spain,  a  moat  grBtifying  pictare  is    lien  or  anypositiveknowledgo  of  their 

presented  to   the  instigators  of  the     own.    The  grounds  for  applanse  and 

Qaadruple  Alliance,  to  the  npholders     gratnlatioa  were  really  of  the  slen- 

of  the  virtuous  Christina  and  the  in-     derest.    In  1848,  the  uit-conetitntioiutl 
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reiterate  the  assurances  of  their 
fidelity  and  allegiance.  Strangely 
enough,  the  person  who  opened  the 
procession  was  a  nephew  of  Marshal 
Saldanha,  Don  Antonio  C.  de  Seabra, 
a  staanch  and  intelligent  royalist, 
whose  visit  to  London  coincided,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  with  his  uncle^s 
flight  into  Galicia,  and  with  his  trium- 
phant return  to  Oporto  after  the 
victory  gained  for  him  as  he  was 
deeamping.  Scnhor  Seabra  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  of  the  Freires,  nephew 
imd  grand- nephew  of  the  Freire  who 
was  minister-plenipotentiary  in  Lon- 
don some  thirty  years  ago  ;  by  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Vianna, 
and  the  Countess  of  Lapa — all  of  the 
Drst  nobility  of  Portngal ;  by  the 
Marquis  of  Abrante^i,  a  relative  of 
the  royal  family  of  Portngal;  by  a 
host  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  families 
in  the  provinces  of  Bcira,  Minho, 
Tras-os-Montes,  *S:c. — Albuqucrques, 
Mellos,  Taveiras,  Pachecos,  Alberga- 
rias,  Cunhas,  Correa-de-Sas,  Bedui- 
dos,  San  Martiohos,  Pcrciras,  and 
scores  of  other  names,  which  per- 
sons acquainted  with  Portugal  wttl 
recognise  as  comprehending  much 
of  the  best  blood  and  highest  in- 
telligence in  the  country.  Snch 
demonstrations  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked, or  regarded  as  trivial  and 
unimportant.  Men  like  the  Marquis 
of  Abrantes,  for  instance,  not  less  dis- 
tinguished for  mental  accomplishment 
and  elevation  of  character  than  for 
illustrious  descent,*  men  of  large  pos- 
sessions and  extensive  influence,  can- 
not be  assumed  to  represent  only 
their  individual  opinions.  The  remark- 
able step  lately  taken  by  a  number 
of  Portuguese  of  this  class,  must  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  feeling  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation;  as  an  indication,  too,  of  some- 
thing grievously  faulty  in  the  con- 
duct or  constitution  of  a  government 
which,  after  seventeen  years*  sway, 
has  been  unable  to  rally,  reconcile,  or 
even  to  appease  the  animosity  of  any 
portion  of  its  origioal  opponents. 
Between  the  state  of  l^ortugal  and 


that  of  Spain  there  are,  at  the  present 
moment,  points  of  strong  contrast, 
and  others  of  striking  similarity.  The 
similarity  is  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  two  countries — in  their  sufferings, 
misgovern  men  t,  and  degradation ;  the 
contrast  is  in  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  political  parties  they  contain. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  wretched 
plight  of  Portugal  applies,  with  few 
and  unimportant  differences,  to  the 
condition  of  Spain.  If  there  has  lately 
been  somewhat  less  of  open  anarchy  in 
the  latter  country  than  in  the  dominions 
of  Donna  Maria,  there  has  not  been  one 
iota  less  of  tyrannical  government  and 
scandalous  malversation.  The  public 
revenue  is  still  squandered  and  robbed, 
the  heavy  taxes  extorted  from  the 
millions  still  flow  into  the  pockets  of 
a  few  thousand  corrupt  officials,  minis- 
ters are  still  stock-jobbers,  the  liberty 
of  the  press  is  still  a  farce,t  and  the 
national  representation  an  obscene 
comedv.  A  change  of  ministry  in 
Spain  is  undoubtedly  a  most  interest- 
ing event  to  those  who  go  out  and 
those  who  come  in — far  more  'so  in 
Spain  than  in  any  other  country,  since 
in  no  other  country  does  the  possession 
of  office  enable  a  beggar  so  speedily  to 
transform  himself  Into  a  millionaire. 
In  Portugal  the  will  is  not  wanting,  but 
the  means  are  less  ample.  More  may 
be  safely  pilfered  out  of  a  sack  of  com 
than  out  of  a  sieveful,  and  poor 
little  Portugal's  revenue  does  not 
afford  such  scope  to  the  itching  palms 
of  Lit>eral  statesmen  as  does  the  more 
ample  one  of  Spain,  which  of  late 
years  has  materially  increased — with- 
out, however,  the  tax-payer  and  pub- 
lic creditor  experiencing  one  crumb  of 
the  benefit  they  might  fairiy  expect  in 
the  shape  of  reduced  imposts  and 
augmented  dividends.  But,  however 
interesting  to  the  governing  fraction, 
a  change  of  administration  in  Spain 
is  centem plated  by  the  governed 
masses  with  supreme  apathy  and 
indifference.  They  used  once  to  be 
excited  by  such  changes ;  but  they 
have  long  ago  got  over  that  weakness, 
and  suffer  their  pockets  to  be  picked 


*  The  Marquii  of  Abraotes  is  descended  from  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  through 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  Queen  of  John  1.,  one  of  the  greatest  kings  Portngal  cTer 
poasesKcd. 

t  This  remark,  (regarding  the  press.)  literallj  true  in  Spain,  does  not  apply  to 
Portugal. 
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and    their    bodies    to    Iw    trampled    imhBBit&tinglj  spolcen  tban  were  moat 

with  a  pladditj  bordering   on   the     other  parte  of  hia  eloquent  oration. 
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Here,  again,  in  this  fertile  and  beantt-     pists  npon  its  benches  who  accepted 
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presented  to   the  instigators  of  the     own.    The  gronuds  for  applause  and 

Qoadruple  Alliance,  to  the  npholdera    gratolation  were  reallj  of  the  slen- 

of  the  virtuous  Christina  and  the  in-     derest.    In  1848,  the  un-constitntioiul 
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pnlons  and  tyrannical  Nairaez,  who, 
idthin  a  few  months,  whra  seemingly 
more  puissant  than  erer,  and  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  the  Cham- 
ber obedient  to  his  nod,  was  cast 
down  by  the  wily  hand  that  had  set 
him  np,  and  driven  to  seek  safety  in 
finance  from  the  vengeance  of  his  in- 
Bumerable  enemies.  The  canses  of 
this  sndden  and  singnlar  downfall  are 
Btill  a  pnzzle  and  a  mjrstery  to  the 
world ;  bnt  persons  there  are,  claim- 
ing to  see  farther  than  their  neigh- 
bours into  political  millstones,  who 
pretend  that  a  distlngoished  diplo- 
matist, of  no  very  long  standing  at 
Madrid,  had  more  to  do  than  was 
patent  to  the  world  with  the  disgrace 
of  the  Spanish  dictator,  whom  the 
wags  of  the  Paerta  del  Sol  declare  to 
have  exclaimed,  as  bis  carriage  whirl- 
ed him  northwards  through  the  gates 
of  Madrid,  "  Camme  Henri  BuU/^  I"^ 
Passing  from  the  misgovemment 
and  sufferings  of  Spain  to  its  political 
state,  we  experience  some  difficulty  in 
dearly  defining  and  exhibiting  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  various  parties  that 
have  hitherto  acted  under  distinct 
names  are  gradually  blending  and 
disappearing  like  the  figures  in  dis- 
solving views.  In  Portugal,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  whilst  Chartists 
and  Septembrists  distract  the  coun- 
try, and  damage  themselves  by  con- 
stant quarrels  and  collisions,  a 
third  party,  unanimous  and  deter- 
mined in  its  opposition  to  those  two, 
grows  in  strength,  inflaence,  and 
prestige.  In  Spain,  no  party  shows 
signs  of  healthy  condition.  In  all 
three — Moderados,  Progresistas,  and 
Carlists — symptoms  of  dissolution  are 
manifest.  In  the  two  countries, 
Chartists  and  Septembrists,  Modera- 
dos and  Progresistas,  have  alike  split 
into  two  or  more  factions  hostile  to 
each  other;  but  whilst,  in  Portugal, 
the  Miguelites  improve  their  position. 


in  ^in  the  Carlist  party  is  redtoed 
to  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Without  recognised  chiefs  or  able 
leaders,  without  political  theory  of 
government,  it  hia&A  its  pretensions 
solely  upon  the  hereditary  right  of  its 
head.  For  whilst  Don  Miguel,  on 
several  occasions,*  has  declared  his 
adhesion  to  the  liberal  programme 
advocated  by  his  party  for  the  security 
of  the  national  liberties,  the  Count  de 
Montemolin,  either  from  indecision  of 
character,  or  influenced  by  evil  oonn- 
sels,  has  hitherto  made  no  precise, 
public,  and  satisfactory  declaration  of 
his  views  in  this  particular,t  and  by 
such  injudicious  reserve  has  lost  the 
sufRrages  of  many  whom  a  distinct 
pledge  would  have  gathered  round  his 
banner.  Thus  has  he  partially  nen- 
traUsed  the  object  of  his  father^s  abdi- 
cation in  his  favour.  Don  Carios  was 
too  completely  identified  with  the  old 
absolutist  party,  composed  of  intole- 
rant bigots  both  in  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual matters,  ever  to  have  reconciled 
himself  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  century,  or  to  have  become  ac- 
ceptable to  the  present  generation  of 
Spaniards.  Discerning  or  advised  of 
this,  he  transferred  his  claims  to  his 
son,  thus  placing  in  his  hands  an 
excellent  card,  which  the  young  prince 
has  not  known  how  to  play.  If,  in- 
stead of  encouraging  a  sullen  and 
unprofitable  emigration,  fomenting 
useless  insurrections,  drainmg  his  ad- 
herents* purses,  and  squandering  their 
blood,  he  had  husbanded  the  resources 
of  the  party,  clearly  and  publicly  de- 
fined his  plan  of  government — if  ever 
seated  upon  the  throne  he  claims — and 
awaited  in  dignified  retirement  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  he  would  not  have  sup- 
plied the  present  rulers  of  Spain  with 
pretexts,  eagerly  taken  advantage  of, 
for  shameful  tyranny  and  persecu- 
tion ;  and  he  would  have  spared  himself 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  party 


*  Partioulariy  by  his  ''  declaration ''  of  the  24th  June  1843,  by  his  autograph 
letter  of  instructions  of  the  15th  August  of  the  same  year,  and  by  his  ''royal  letter  " 
of  the  6th  April  1 847,  which  was  widely  circulated  in  Portugal. 

t  We  cannot  attach  yalue  to  the  vague  and  most  unsatis^tory  manifesto  signed 
"Carlos  Luis,"  and  issued  from  Bourges  in  May  1845,  or  consider  it  as  in  the 
slightest  degree  disproving  what  we  have  advanced.  It  contains  no  distinct  pledge  or 
guarantee  of  constitutional  government,  but  deals  in  frothy  generalities  and  magnilo- 
quent protestations,  binding  to  nothing  the  prince  who  signed  it,  and  bearing  more 
traces  of  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit  priest  than  of  that  of  a  competent  and  statesmanlike 
adriser  of  a  youthful  aspirant  to  a  throne. 
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dwindle,  and  hia  oldest  and  most    of  the   Portagnese  qoeen  and  her 

trnated frieDda&Ddadherenta,witbf«w     bnabiuid;   bat  there  ia  room  for  a 
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ment  and  experience  in  political  mat- 
ters to  foresee  that  he  will  be  the 
victim  of  hiB  own  ill-considered  move- 
ment, and  that  no  long  period  will 
elapse  before  some  new  event — be  it 
a  Cabralist  reaction  or  a  Scptembrist 
revolt — will  prove  the  instability  of 
•the  present  order  of  things.  With 
this  certainty  in  view,  the  Migaelites 
are  playing  upon  velvet.  They  have 
only  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  profit  by  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Liberal  party.  From  this  struggle 
they  are  not  unlikely  to  derive  an 
important  accession  of  strength,  if,  as 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  tlio 
Chartists  should  be  routed  and  the 
Septembrists  remain  temporary  mas- 
'ters  of  the  field.  To  understand  the 
possible  coalition  of  a  portion  of  the 
^Chartists  with  the  adherents  of  Don 
Miguel,  it  suffices  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  former  are  supporters  of  con- 
-etitutional  monarchy,  which  principle 
would  bo  endangered  by  the  triumph 
of  the  Septembrists,  whose  republican 
tendencies  are  notorious,  as  is  also — 
^notwithstanding  the  momentary  truce 
they  have  made  with  her — their  hatred 
to  Donna  Maria. 

The  first  consequences  of  a  Scptem- 
brist pronunciamiento  would  probably 
be  the  deposition  of  the  Queen  and 
the  scattering  of  the  Chartists ;  and  in 
this  case  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
latter  beholding  in  an  alliance  with 
'the  Mlguelite  party  their  sole  chance 
of  escape  from  democracy,  and  from  a 
destruction  of  the  numerous  interests 
they  have  acquired  during  their  many 
years  of  power.  It  is  no  unfair  infe- 
rence that  Costa  Cabral,  when  he 
caused  himself,  shortly  after  his  arri- 
val in  London,  to  be  presented  to  Don 
Miguel  in  a  particularly  public  place, 
anticipated  the  probability  of  some 
such  events  as  we  have  just  sketched, 
and  thus  indicated,  to  his  friends  and 
enemies,  the  new  service  to  which  ho 
might  one  day  be  disposed  to  devote 
•his  political  talents. 

The  intricate  and  suggestive  com- 
plications of  Peninsular  politics  offer  a 
wide  field  for  speculation ;  but  of  this 
w  e  are  not  at  present  disposed  further 


to  avail  ourselves,  our  oljecjk  being  to 
elucidate  facts  rather  than  to  theoriBe 
or  indulge  in  predictions  with  respect  to 
two  countries  by  whose  political  ec- 
centricities more  competent  prophets 
than  ourselves  have,  upon  so  many 
occasions  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  pnzzled  and  led  astray. 
We  sincerely  wish  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  men  capable  of 
conciliating  all  parties,  and  of  avert- 
ing future  convulsions— of  men  suffi- 
ciently able  and  patriotic  to  conceive 
and  carry  out  measures  adapted  to  the 
character,  temper,  and  wants  of  the 
two  nations.  If,  by  what  we  should 
be  compelled  to  look  upon  almost  as  a 
miracle,  such  a  state  of  things  came 
about  in  the  Peninsula,  we  should  be 
far  indeed  from  desiring  to  see  it  dis- 
turbed, and  discord  again  introduced 
into  the  land,  for  the  vindication  of 
the  principle  of  legitimacy,  respectable 
though  we  hold  that  to  be.  But  if 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  to  continue  a 
byword  among  the  nations,  the  focus 
of  administrative  abuses  and  oligar- 
chical tyranny ;  if  the  lower  classes  of 
society  in  those  countries,  by  nature 
brave  and  generous,  are  to  remain 
degraded  into  the  playthings  of  ego- 
tistical adventurers,  whilst  the  more 
respectable  and  intelligent  portion  of 
the  higher  orders  stands  aloof  in  dis- 
gust from  the  orgies  of  misgovem- 
ment;  if  this  state  of  things  is  to 
endure,  without  prospect  of  amend- 
ment, until  the  masses  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  apostles  of 
democracy — who,  it  were  vain  to  deny, 
gain  ground  in  the  Peninsula — then,  we 
ask,  before  it  comes  to  that,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  give  a  chance  to  parties 
and  to  men  whose  character  and 
principles  at  least  unite  some  elements 
of  stability,  and  who,  whatever  reli- 
ance may  be  placed  on  their  promises 
for  the  future,  candidly  admit  their 
past  faults  and  errors?  Assuredly 
those  nations  incur  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility, and  but  poorly  prove  their 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  who  avail  themselves 
of  superior  force  to  detain  feeble  allies 
beneath  the  yoke  of  intolerable  abuses. 
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hospitality  of  the  Immortals.  A 
merry  set  they  were  I  The  major  told 
a  capital  story,  the  senior  captain 
sung  like  Incledon,  the  cuisine  was 
beyond  reproach,  and  the  liquor  only 
too  alluring.  But  all  things  must 
have  an  end.  It  is  wise  to  quit  even 
the  most  delightful  society  before  it 
palls  upon  you,  and  before  it  is  ac- 
curately ascertained  that  you,  clever 
fellow  as  you  are,  can  be,  on  occasion, 
quite  as  prosy  and  ridiculous  as  your 
neighbours ;  therefore  on  the  third 
day  I  declined  a  renewal  of  the  am- 
brosial banquet,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Wilkinson  to  take  a  quiet 
dinner  with  me  at  my  own  hotel. 
He  assented — the  more  readily,  per- 
haps, that  he  appeared  slightly  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  a  phenomenon  not 
altogether  unknown  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  we 
began  to  discourse  upon  our  respec- 
tive fortunes,  not  omitting  the  usual 
complimentary  remarks  which,  in 
such  moments  of  confidence,  are  ap- 
plied to  one's  superiors,  who  may  be 
very  thankful  that  they  do  not  possess 
a  preternatural  power  of  hearing.  Jack 
informed  me  that  at  length  a  vacancy 
had  occurred  in  his  regiment,  and  that 
he  had  now  an  opportunity,  could  he 
deposit  the  money,  of  getting  his  cap- 
taincy. But  there  was  evidently  a 
screw  loose  somewhere. 

"  I  must  own,"  said  Jack,  "  that  it 
is  hard,  after  having  waited  so  long, 
to  lose  a  chance  which  may  not  occur 
again  for  years ;  but  what  can  I  do  ? 
You  see  I  haven't  got  the  money ;  so 
I  suppose  I  must  just  bend  to  my 
luck,  and  wait  in  patience  for  my 
company  until  my  head  is  as  bare  as 
a  biUiard-balU  " 

"  But,  Jack,"  said  I,  **  excuse  me 
for  making  the  remark  —  but  won't 
your  uncle,  Mr  Pettigrew,  assist 
you?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  chance  of  it." 

"  You  surprise  me,"  said  I ;  "  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
always  understood  that  you  were  a 
prime  favourite  of  his." 

"  So  I  was ;  and  so,  perhaps,  I  am," 
replied  Wilkinson;  "but  that  don't 
alter  the  matter." 

"  Why,  surely,"  said  I,  "  if  ho  is 
inclined  to  help  you  at  all,  he  will  not 
be  backward  at  a  time  like  this.    I 


am  afraid.  Jack,  you  allow  your  mo- 
desty to  wrong  you." 

"  I  shall  permit  my  modesty,"  said 
Jack,  "  to  take  no  such  impertinent 
liberty.  But  I  see  you  don't  know  my 
uncle  Peter." 

"I  have  not  that  pleasure,  cer- 
tainly; but  he  bears  the  character 
of  a  good  honest  fellow,  and  every- 
body believes  that  you  are  to  be  his 
heir." 

*'  That  may  be,  or  may  not,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,"  said  Wilkin- 
son. "  You  are  quite  right  as  to  his 
character,  which  I  would  advise  no 
one  to  challenge  in  my  presence ;  for, 
thongh  I  should  never  get  another 
stiver  from  him,  or  see  a  farthing  of 
his  property,  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  acted  towards  me  in 
the  most  generous  manner.  But  I 
repeat  that  you  don't  understand  my 
uncle." 

"  Nor  ever  shall,"  said  I,  ^'  unless 
you  condescend  to  enlighten  me." 

"Well,  then,  Usten.  Old  Peter 
would  be  a  regular  trump,  but  for  one 
besetting  foible.  He  cannot  resist  a 
crotchet.  The  more  palpably  absurd 
and  idiotical  any  scheme  may  be,  the 
more  eagerly  he  adopts  it ;  nay,  un- 
less it  is  absurd  and  idiotical,  such  as 
no  man  of  common  sense'wonld  listen 
to  for  a  moment,  he  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it.  He  is  quite  shrewd 
enough  with  regard  to  commercial 
matters.  During  the  railway  mania, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  doubled  his 
capital.  Never  having  had  any  faith 
in  the  stability  of  the  system,  he  sold 
out  just  at  the  right  moment,  alleging 
that  it  was  full  time  to  do  so,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  a  bill 
giving  the  Grovemment  the  right  of 
purchasing  any  line  when  its  dividends 
amounted  to  ten  per  cent.  The  result 
proved  that  he  was  correct." 

"  It  did,  undoubtedly.  But  surely 
that  is  no  evidence  of  his  ex- 
treme tendency  to  be  led  astray  by 
crotchets  ?  " 

"  Quite  the  reverse :  the  scheme 
was  not  sufficiently  absurd  for  him. 
Besides,  I  must  tell  you,  that  in  pure 
commercial  matters  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  overreach  or  deceive  my 
uncle.  He  has  a  clear  eye  for  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  —  principal  and 
interest — and  can  look  very  well  after 
himself  when  his  purse  is  directly 
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had  I  placed  yon  early  in  one  of  those 
establishments  which,  by  sending  ex- 
ports to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  have  contributed  so  magnifi- 
cenlly  to  the  diffusion  of  British  pat- 
terns, and  the  growth  of  American 
cotton  under  a  mild  system  of  servi- 
tude, whicli  none,  save  the  minions 
of  royalty,  dare  denominate  as  actual 
slavery. 

^^  In  short.  Jack,  I  have  wronged 
you ;  but  I  should  wrong  you  still 
more  were  I  to  furnish  you  with  the 
means  of  advancing  one  other  step  in 
your  bloody  and  inhuman  profession. 
It  is  fbll  time  that  we  should  discard 
all  national  recollections.  We  have 
already  given  a  glorious  example  to 
Europe  and  the  world,  by  throwing 
open  our  ports  to  their  produce 
without  requiring  the  assurance  of 
reciprocity — let  us  take  another  step 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  by  a 
complete  disarmament,  convince  them 
that  for  the  future  we  rely  upon 
moral  reason,  instead  of  physical  force, 
as  the  means  of  deciding  differences. 
I  shall  be  glad,  my  dear  boy,  to 
repair  the  injury  which  I  have  unfor- 
tunately done  you,  by  contribut- 
ing a  sum,  equal  to  three  times  the 
amount  required  for  the  purchase  of 
a  company,  towards  your  establish- 
ment as  a  partner  in  an  exporting 
house,  if  you  can  hear  of  an  eligible 
offer.  Pray  keep  an  eye  on  the  ad- 
vertising columns  of  the  Economist, 
That  journal  is  in  every  way  trust- 
worth^*,  except,  perhaps,  when  it 
deals  in  quotation.  I  must  now  con- 
clude, as  I  have  to  attend  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the 
policy  of  Russia,  and  of  warning 
the  misguided  capitalists  of  London 
against  the  perils  of  an  Austrian  loan. 
You  cannot,  I  am  sure,  doubt  my 
affection,  but  you  must  not  expect  me 
to  advance  my  money  towards  keep- 
ing up  a  herd  of  locusts,  without 
which  there  would  be  a  general  con- 
version of  swords  and  bayonets  Into 
machinery — ploughshares,  spades,  and 
pruning-hooks  bemg,  for  the  present, 
rather  at  a  discount. — I  remain  always 
yoor  affectionate  uncle, 

**  Peter  Pettiorew. 

"  P.  5. — Address  to  me  at  Hesse 
Romberg,  whither  I  am  going  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Congress.** 


"Well,  what  do  yon  thisk  of 
that?**  said  Wilkinson,  when  I  had 
finished  this  comfortable  epistle.  **  I 
presume  you  agree  with  me,  that  I 
have  no  chance  whatever  of  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  that  quarter.** 

*^Wby,  not  much  I  should  say, 
unless  you  can  succeed  in  convincing 
Mr  Pettigrew  of  the  error  of  his  ways. 
It  seems  to  me  a  regular  case  of  mo- 
nomania.** 

"  Would  you  not  suppose,  after 
reading  that  letter,  that  I  was  a  sort 
of  sucking  tiger,  or  at  best  an  ogre, 
who  never  could  sleep  comfortably 
unless  he  had  finished  off  the  evening 
with  a  cap  of  gore  ?  **  said  Wilkinson. 
*^I  like  that  coming  from  old  Uncle 
Peter,  who  used  to  sing  Rule  Britannia 
till  he  was  hoarse,  and  always  dedi- 
cated his  second  glass  of  port  to  the 
health  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  !*' 

^*  But  what  do  you  intend  to  do?** 
said  I.  *^  Will  you  accept  his  offer, 
and  become  a  fabricator  of  calicoes?** 

^^rdassoon  become  a  field  preacher, 
and  hold  forth  on  an  inverted  tub! 
But  the  matter  is  really  very  serions. 
In  his  present  mood  of  mind,  Uncle 
Peter  will  disinherit  me  to  a  certainty 
if  I  remain  in  the  army.** 

"  Does  he  usually  adhere  long  to 
any  particular  crotchet?**  said  I. 

*'*'  Why,  no ;  and  therein  lies  my 
hope.  Judging  from  past  experience, 
I  should  say  that  this  fit  is  not  likely 
to  last  above  a  month  or  two ;  still 
^on  see  there  may  be  danger  in  treat- 
ing the  matter  too  lightly:  besides,, 
there  is  no  saying  when  such  another* 
opportunity  of  getting  a  step  may 
occur.  What  would  you  advise  under 
the  circumstances  ?  ** 

*^  If  I  were  in  your  place,**  said  I, 
*^  I  think  I  should  go  over  to  Hesse 
Homberg  at  once.  Ton  need  not 
identify  yourself  entirely  with  the 
Peace  gentry ;  you  will  be  near  yonr 
nnde,  and  ready  to  act  as  circum- 
stances may  suggest.** 

*'  That  is  just  my  own  notion  ;  and 
I  think  I  can  obtain  leave  of  absence. 
I  say— could  you  not  manage  to  go 
along  with  me?  It  would  be  a  real 
act  of  friendship;  for,  to  say  the 
troth,  I  don't  think  I  could  trust  any 
of  our  fellows  in  the  company  of  the 
Quakers.** 

•**  Well — I  believe  they  can  spare 
me  for  a  little  longer  from  my  official 
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dotiea ;  and  as  [he  weather  is  fine,  I    I  have  no  donbt,  Ter^  largelf  to  tho 
don't  mind  if  I  go."  rerennea  of  that  bigti  and  paiaaant 

"  That's  a.  good  follow  !  I  ehall  monarch  who  rulea  over  a  population 
make  my  arrangemoots  this  eTCDing  ;  not  qidte  bo  large  as  that  compre- 
for  the  sooner  we  are  ofT  the  better."      hended    within     the    boandarles    of 

Two    days    aftcnvards    we    were     Clackmannan.      Bnt  various  as  ita 
steaming  op  the  Rhine,  a  river  which,     visitors  always  are,  and  diverse  in 
I  tmst,  may  persevere  in  its  attempt    language,     habits,    and     morals,    I 
to  redeem  Its  ancieot  character.    In    qnestion  whether  Homberg  ever  ex- 
1818,  when  I  visited  Germany  last,     faiblted  on  any  previoos  occasion  bo 
you  might  Jiiat  as  welt  have  navigated    qaeer  and    incongmons  a  mixture. 
the  Fhlcgelhoii  in  so  far  as  pleasure    Doablfol  conntB,  apocryphal  barons, 
was  concerned, 
of  barricades  an 
— of  theobsceo' 
as  the  jnnta  of 
imbeciles,  who 
Paul's  Chnrch, 
selves ;  and  of 
of  political  quae 
Now,  however 
what  mended, 
had   waned.     1 
Archduke  John 
fame  of  a  fart 
and  StTuve  wi 
e.ipatriated ;  at 
posed  traveller! 
to  rest  in  his 
haonted  by  a 
ere  morDiog  si 
might  cxperimi 
oess  of  his  lar 
observe  that  the 
a  good  deal  h 
always  a  pcsti 
the  revolatioaai 

hardly  safe  for 
pcrament  to  ei 
should  be  prov 
irapcrtinunce  of 
an  assault  upoi 
son  of  her  demo 
pcct  the  Fi-uukP 
biy  aware  tha 
reverse  of  profi 
sack  and  pillag 
and  probably 
CKcrt  tliciiisclvi 
Biderable  Dumb< 
tlic  approach  of 
Kvurybody  k 
oue  pretext  or 
mineral  springs, 
or  tho  gambllu 
tions  of  that  ti 
auuuallyllactna 
gau,  find  their 
little  pauiicmon 
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— thnt^B  not  what  I  mean.  We  don't 
intend  to  carry  on  any  kind  of  war : 
we  mean  to  pnt  it  down — clap  the 
extingnisher  npon  it,  yon  know ;  and 
have  done  with  all  kinds  of  cannons. 
Bad  thing,  gnnpowder  1  I  once  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss  by  sending  out  a 
cargo  of  it  to  Sierra  Leone." 

**I  should  have  thought  that  a 
paying  speculation,"  observed  Jack. 

"  Not  a  whit  of  it !  The  cruisers 
spoiled  the  trade;  and  the  mission- 
aries— confound  them  for  meddling 
with  matters  which  they  did  not 
understand  I — had  patched  up  a  peace 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  cannibals ; 
so  that  for  two  years  there  was 
not  a  slave  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money,  and  powder  went  down  a 
hnndred  and  seventy  per  cent." 

**  Such  are  the  eflfects,"  remarked 
Miss  Latchley  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 
which  disclosed  a  row  of  teeth  as 
yellow  as  the  buds  of  the  crocus — 
"  such  are  the  effects  of  an  ill  regulated 
and  nnphilosophical  yearning  after 
the  visionary  theories  of  an  unoppor- 
tnne  emancipation  I  Oh  that  men, 
instead  of  squandering  their  sympa- 
thies upon  the  lower  grades  of  crea- 
tion, would  emancipate  themselves 
from  that  network  of  error  and  pre- 
judice which  reticulates  over  the  whole 
surface  of  society,  and  by  acknow- 
ledging the  divine  mission  and  here- 
ditary claims  of  woman,  construct  a 
new,  a  fairer  Eden  than  any  which 
was  fabled  to  exist  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  primitive  Chaldaea  I " 

"  Very  true,  indeed,  ma'am  ! " 
replied  Mr  Pettigrew;  "there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sound  sense  and  obser- 
vation in  what  yon  say.  But  Jack — 
I  hope  yon  intend  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  at  once.  1  shall 
be  glad  to  present  you  at  our  after- 
noon meeting  in  the  character  of  a 
converted  officer." 

"  You  arc  very  good,  uncle,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Wilkinson,  "  but  I  would 
rather  wait  a  little.  I  am  certain 
you  would  not  wish  me  to  take  so 
serious  a  step  without  mature  deli- 
beration ;  and  1  hope  that  my 
attendance  here,  in  answer  to  your 
summons,  will  convince  you  that  1  am 
at  least  open  to  conviction.  In  flict, 
I  wish  to  hear  the  argument  of  your 
friends  before  I  come  to  a  definite 
decision." 


"Very  right,  Jack;  very  right!" 
said  Mr  Pettigrew.  "  I  don't  like 
converts  at  a  minute's  notice,  as  I 
remarked  to  a  certain  M.P.  when  he 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Peel.  Take 
your  time,  and  form  your  own  judg- 
ment ;  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  resnlt,  if 
you  only  listen  to  the  argnments  of 
the  leading  men  of  Europe." 

"And  do  you  reckon  America  as 
nothing,  dear  Mr  Pettigrew?"  said 
Miss  Latchley.  "  Columbia  may  not 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  task  so 
practical  and  masculine  an  intellect  as 
yours,  yet  still  within  many  a  Trans- 
atlantic bosom  bums  a  hate  of  tyranny 
not  less  intense,  though  perhaps  lesa 
corruscating,  than  your  own." 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  dear  Miss 
Latchley!"  replied  the  infatoated 
Peter.  "  A  word  from  yon  is  at  any 
time  worth  a  lecture,  at  least  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  effects  which  yonr 
magnificent  eloquence  has  produced 
on  my  own  mind.  Jack,  I  suppose 
you  have  never  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  the  lectures  of  Miss 
Latchley  ?  " 

Jack  modestly  acknowledged  the 
gap  which  had  been  left  in  his  ednca- 
tion ;  stating,  at  the  same  time,  his 
intense  desire  to  have  it  filled  up 
at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
Miss  Latchley  heaved  a  sign. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  flatter  me,"  she 
said,  *^  as  is  too  much  the  case  with 
men  whose  thoughts  have  be«n  led 
habitually  to  deviate  from  sincerity. 
The  worst  symptom  of  the  present 
age  lies  in  its  acquiescence  with  axioms. 
Free  us  from  that,  and  we  are  free 
indeed ;  perpetuate  its  thraldom,  and 
Truth,  which  is  the  daughter  of  Inno- 
cence and  Liberty,  imps  its  wings 
in  vain,  and  cannot  emancipate  itself 
from  the  pressure  of  that  raiment 
which  was  devised  to  impede  its 
glorious  walk  among  the  nations." 

Jack  made  no  reply  beyond  a  glance 
at  the  terminations  of  the  lady,  which 
showed  that  she  at  all  events  was  re- 
solved that  no  extra  raiment  should 
trammel  her  onward  progress. 

As  the  customary  hour  of  the  table- 
d'hote  was  approaching,  we  separated. 
Jack  and  I  pledging  ourselves  to 
attend  the  aflcrnoon  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  our  first  lesson  in  the 
mysteries  of  pacification. 
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"  Well,  wliftt  do  7on  think  of  that?"  have  more  tbon  half  k  mind  to  pot  an 

said  Jact,  as  Mr  Petti^rew  and  the  end  to  It,  b;  telling  my  nncle  what  I 

Lalchlej  walked  off  together.   ''Hang  tbiok  of  hla  condact,  ftnd  then  leaving 

me  if  I  don't  saspect  that  old  harpy  him  to  marrjthia  harridan,  and  make 

in  the  breeches  has  a  design  oa  Uncle  a  farther  fool  of  himoelf  in  an;  way  he 

Peter!"  pleases  1" 

"Small doabtofthat,"saidI;  "and  "Don't  be  sIUt,  Jaokl"   stii  1; 

joa  will  find  it  rather  a  difficnit  job  "It  will  be  time  enough  to  do  that 

to  get  him  out  of  her  clatches.    Yonr  after  everything  else  has  failed ;  and, 
female  philosopher  adi 
tim  with  all  the  tenaci 
"  Here  ia  a  pretty  bu. 
Jack.     "I'll  tell  yoi 


"  Dear  friends  an 
brothers  I  I  wiuh  fron 
my  heart  [bat  then 
universal  language,  so 
sentinieota  of  love,  eq 
temily,  which  animati 
all  the  pacificators  a 
tyranny  throughout  tl 
find  a  Himultaneoua  ec 
by  the  medium  of  a  c 
The  diversity  of  dial( 
DO  fortunately  prevails 
invented  under  covei 
system,  by  the  minloi 
who  thought,  by  sucb  d< 
for  ever  to  perpetual 
It  is  part  of  the  sam 
decrees  that  in  diff 
alien  to  each  other  ii 
unhappy  persons  who  I 
selve:j  to  do  the  bidd 
glial  I  be  distinguishe 
unifoniia.  O  my  bro' 
a  hellish  and  deep-laid 
Kuglidh  and  French— 
blue — diOerent  tongue 
dilfureot  garments  pr 
flame  the  passions  of  t 
each  other,  and  to  slifl 
fraternity  I 

"Take  down,  I  say, 
and  uhurchos  those  n 
of  silk  which  you  desig 
culoursl  Bring  hithei 
of  the  eitrth,  the  butt 
the  shaft  of  the  spea 
budtiblu  implements  c 
juiir  faseiues,  your 
and  yuur  terrible  poni 
made  so  many  mol 
Heap  Ihem  into  one  e 
yea,  licsp  them  to  tl 
and  on  Ihut  blazing  a 
thrown  the  Union  J, 
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hide  yonrselves  from  the  glare  of  that 
light  which  is  now  penneating  the 
world.  O  the  dawn !  O  the  glory !  O 
the  universal  illnmination  I  See,  my 
brothers,  how  they  shrink,  how  they 
flee  from  its  cheering  influence! 
Tremble,  minions  of  despotism !  Yonr 
race  is  run,  your  very  empires  are 
tottering  around  you.  See — with  one 
grasp  I  crush  them  all,  as  I  crush 
this  flimsy  scroll  1  ** 

Here  the  eloquent  gentleman,  hav- 
ing made  a  paper  ball  of  the  last 
number  of  the  AUgemeine  Zeiiung^ 
sate  down  amidst  the  vociferous 
applause  of  the  assembly.  He  was 
the  flrst  orator  who  had  spoken,  and 
I  believe  had  been  selected  to  lead 
the  van  on  account  of  his  platform 
experience,  which  was  very  great.  I 
cannot  say,  however,  that  his  argu- 
ments produced  entire  conviction  upon 
my  mind,  or  that  of  my  companion, 
judging  from  certain  muttered  adjura- 
tions which  fell  from  Wilkinsou,  to 
the  effect  that  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  ho  would  take  means  to 
make  the'  crumpler-up  of  nations 
atone  for  his  scurrilous  abuse  of  the 
army.  We  were  next  favoured  with 
Addresses  in  Sclavonian,  German,  and 
French ;  and  then  another  British 
orator  came  forward  to  enlighten  the 
public.  This  last  was  a  fellow  of 
some  fancy.  Avoiding  all  stale 
topics  about  despotism,  aristocracies, 
and  standing  armies,  be  went  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  by  asserting  that 
in  Vegetarianism  alone  lay  the  true 
escape  from  the  horrors  and  miseries 
of  war.  Mr  Iklcher — for  such  was 
the  name  of  this  distinguijibed  philan- 
thropist— opined  that  without  beef  and 
mutton  there  never  could  be  a  battle. 

^'  Had  Xapoleoo,'*  said  he,  *^  been 
ilieted  from  his  youth  upwards  upon 
turnips,  the  world  would  have  been 
spared  those  scenes  of  butchery, 
which  must  ever  remain  a  blot  upon 
the  history  of  the  present  century. 
One  of  our  olde.st  English  annalists 
assures  us  that  Jack  Cade,  than  whom, 
perhaps,  there  never  breathed  a  more 
uncompromij«iug  enemy  of  tyranny, 
Bubsistetl  entirely  upon  spinach.  This 
fact  has  been  beautifully  treated  by 
{Shakspcare,  whose  passion  for  onions 
was  proverbial,  in  his  play  of  Henry 
VI.,  wherein  he  represents  Cade,  im- 
mediately before  bi^  death,  as  engaged 


in  the  preparation  of  a  salad.  I  my* 
self,'*  continued  Mr  Belcher  in  a 
slightly  flatulent  tone,  **can  assure 
this  honourable  company,  that  for  more 
than  six  months  I  have  cautiously 
abstained  from  using  any  other  kind 
of  food,  except  broccoli,  which  I  find 
at  once  refreshing  and  laxative,  light, 
airy,  and  digestible  I " 

Mr  Belcher  having  ended,  a  bearded 
gentleman,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  notorious  duellist  in 
Europe,  rose  up  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  the  audience ;  but  by  this 
time  the  afternoon  was  considerably 
advanced,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Congress  had  silently  seceded  to 
the  roulette  and  rouge-et-noir  tables. 
Among  these,  to  my  great  surprise, 
were  Miss  Latchley  and  1^1  r  Petti- 
grow  :  it  being,  as  I  afterwards  under- 
stood, the  invariable  practice  of  this 
gifted  lady,  whenever  she  could  seenre 
a  victim,  to  avail  herself  of  his  pecu- 
niary resources;  so  that  if  fortune 
declared  against  her,  the  gentleman 
stood  the  loss,  whilst,  in  the  opposite 
event,  she  retained  possession  of  the 
spoil.  I  daresay  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  been  witnesses  to  a  similar 
arrangement. 

As  it  was  no  nso  remaining  after 
the  departure  of  Mr  Pettigrew,  Wil- 
kiuson  and  I  sallied  forth  for  a  stroll, 
not,  as  you  may  well  conceive,  in  a 
high  state  of  enthusiasm  or  rapture. 

*^  I  would  not  have  believed,**  said 
Wilkinson,  ^^  unless  I  had  seen  it  with 
my  own  ay^B^  that  it  was  possible  to 
collect  in  one  room  so  many  samples 
of  absolute  idiocy.  What  a  pleasant 
companion  that  Belcher  fellow,  who 
eats  nothing  but  broccoli,  must  bo  I  * 

''A  little  variety  in  the  way  of 
peas  would  probably  render  him  per- 
fect. But  what  do  you  say  to  the 
first  orator?'' 

*'  I  shall  rescn'c  the  expression  of 
my  opinion,"  replied  Jack,  **  until  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  that 
gentleman  in  private.  But  how  arc 
we  to  proceed?  With  this  woman  in 
the  way,  it  entirely  baffles  my  compre- 
hension." 

**  Do  you  know,  Jack,  I  was  think- 
ing of  that  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  meeting;  and  it  does  appear  to 
me  that  there  is  a  way  open  by  which 
we  may  precipitate  the  cvU\&.  Mind 
— I  don't  answer  for  the  success  of 
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roalette,  and  they  will  come  readily 
enough  to  the  call  if  yon  promise  them 
lots  of  Niersteiner." 

"By  George  I  they  shall  have  it 
in  backetfuls,  if  that  can  prodace  the 
desired  effect.  I  say — we  must  posi- 
tively have  that  chap  who  abns^ 
the  army." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  U> 
let  him  alone.  I  would  rather  stick 
to  the  foreigners." 

*'  O,  by  Jove,  we  must  have  him. 
I  have  a  slight  score  to  settle,  for 
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my  scheme,  but  it  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  simplicity." 

"  Out  with  it,  my  dear  fellow !  I 
am  all  impatience,"  cried  Jack. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "did  you 
remark  the  queer  and  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  company?  I  don't 
think,  if  you  except  the  Quakers,  who 
have  the  generic  similarity  of  eels, 
that  you  could  have  picked  out  any 
two  individuals  with  a  tolerable  re- 
semblance to  each  other." 

"That's   likely  enough,  for   they 
are  a  most  seedy  set.     But  what  of    the  credit  of  the  service  I " 
it?"  

"  Why,  simply  this  :  I  suspect  the 
majority  of  them  are  political  re- 
fugees. No  person,  who  is  not  an 
absurd  fanatic  or  a  designing  dema- 
gogue, can  have  any  sympathy 
with  the  nonsense  which  is  talked 
against  governments  and  standing 
armies.  The  Red  Republicans,  of 
whom  lean  assure  you  there  are  plenty 
in  every  state  in  Europe,  are  naturally 
most  desirous  to  get  rid  of  the  latter, 
by  whom  they  are  held  in  check ;  and 
if  that  were  once  accomplished,  no 
kind  of  government  could  stand  for 
a  single  day.  They  are  now  appeal- 
ing, as  they  call  it,  to  public  opinion, 
by  moans  of  these  congresses  and 
gatherings  ;  and  they  have  contrived, 
under  cover  of  a  zeal  for  universal 
peace,  to  induce  a  considerable  number 
of  weak  and  foolish  people  to  join  with 
them  in  a  cry  which  is  simply  the 
forerunner  of  revolution." 

"All  that  I  understand;  but  I 
don't  quite  see  your  drift." 

"Every  one  of  these  bearded 
vagabonds  hates  the  other  like  poison. 
Talk  of  fraternity,  indeed  1  They  want 
to  have  revolution  first ;  and  if  they 
could  get  it,  you  would  see  them 
Dying  at  each  other's  throats  like  a 
pack  of  wild  dogs  that  have  pulled 
down  a  deer.  Now,  my  plan  is  this  : 
Let  us  have  a  supper-party,  and 
invite  a  deputy  from  each  nation. 
My  life  upon  it,  that  before  they  have 
been  half-an-hour  together,  there  will 
be  such  a  row  among  the  frateniisers 
as  will  frighten  your  uncle  Peter  out 
of  his  senses,  or,  still  better,  out  of 
his  present  crotchet." 

"A  capital  ideal  But  how  shall 
we  get  hold  of  the  fellows  ?  " 

"  That's  not  very  difficult.  They 
are  at  this  moment  hard  at  work  at 


"  Well,  but  be  cautions.  Recollect 
the  great  matter  is  to  leave  our  guests 
to  themselves." 

"  Never  fear  me.  I  shall  take  care 
to  keep  within  due  bounds.  Now" 
let  us  look  after  Uncle  Peter." 

We  found  that  respected  indivU 
dual  in  a  state  of  high  glee.    His  own 
run    of  luck  had   not  been    extra- 
ordinary;  but    the    Latchley,  who 
appeared  to  possess  a  sort  of  second- 
sight   in     fixing   on    the    fortunate 
numbers,  had  contrived  to  accumulate 
a  perfect  mountain  of  dollars,  to  the 
manifest  disgust  of  a  profane  Quaker 
opposite,    who,    judgmg    from    the 
violence  of  his  language,  had  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  out.  Mr  Pettigrew 
agreed  at  once  to  the  proposal  for  a 
supper-party,    which  Jack   excused 
himself  for  making,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  a  strong  wish  to  cultivate 
the    personal    acquaintance   of   the 
gentlemen,  who,  in  the  event  of  his- 
joining    the  Peace    Society,    would 
become  his   brethren.     After  some 
pressing,  Mr  Pettigrew  agreed  to  take 
the  chair,  his  nephew  officiating  as 
croupier.    Miss  Lavinia  Latchley,  se 
soon  as  she  learned  what  was  in  con- 
templation, made  a  strong  effort  to 
be  allowed  to  join  the  party ;  but, 
notwithstanding  her  assertion  of  the 
unalienable  rights  of  woman  to  be 
present  on    all   occasions  of  sociid 
hilarity,  Jack  would  not  yield;  and 
even  Pettigrew  seemed  to  think  that 
there  were  times  and  seasons  when 
the  female  countenance  might  be  with- 
held with  advantage.    We  found  ne 
difficulty  whatever  in  furnishing  the 
complement   of  the   guests.    There 
were  seventeen  of  ns  in   all — ^fonr 
Britons,  two  Frenchmen,  a  Hunga- 
rian, a  Lombard,  a  Piedmontese,  a 
Sicilian,  a  Neapolitan,  a  Roman,  ai^ 
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hide  T«DriclT«i  frtx  lae  plirf  '.i  i  lu 
ligfci'Tbkii  if  now  f*ji»ftsiLir  lirf 
worid.  O  the  divn :  O  lii-  p;« .  y.* 
the  BBiTe.-«jJ  i!!ani;c«a;"D:  i**.  e-j 
brotlitn.  bi«r  tLej  sli-jii.  »:■■■  li+T 
li«  from  ii*  itir^.z.g  IciBfrSM . 
TremM*.  iiiiEieniofdw;«:-ii*iE:  Y'..r.- 
iMe  is  r^n.  jc=r  Terj  t=:plrftf  trt 
toii«risg  ur-nnd  »«:.  Se* — ni-.t  c  -* 
grup  1  cinili  tbem  aL.  ■£  I  ^n^i 

Here  tbe  e!i>:)c«nt  e«t::>i&i=.  'liv- 
ing matle  a  faper  biji  <f  I'ne  l:.^: 
ODiDber  of  the  AHacmmt  i£r..-iv. 
Mtt  down  »niiJst'  the  Ti.:if*r;=i 
applanse  of  tbe  3si«ail''.y.  lie  w«f 
the  first  crai.T  wh>  hi.i  'sr-i>ken.  and 
I  believe  bad  t*t-n  seiecttti  it-  Iv^i 
the  Tan  on  acooant  of  hif  pilitfirta 
cxperienco,  wbiili  was  Terr  pv«.  I 
cannot  fay,  hiiteTer.  that  fcii  ar^^- 
mentd  produi'i-J  entire  Cv^nvk'-tic'n  njvn 
my  mind,  or  that  of  my  c-Mnpaaiiis. 
juilgiof:  from  CiTiaio  lauttered  adicra- 
tious  nhkh  fell  from  Wiitinsoa.  to 
the  effect  that  on  t!ie  first  conveuirni 
opporiunity  be  nould  lake  tncan;  lo 
make  the  ernnipler-np  of  uaiions 
atone  for  liis  scnrrlions  abuse  if  the 
anny.  We  were  n*\t  fai-onrvd  with 
addrestes  in  Solavonian,  German,  and 
French ;     and   then   another   British 


sowie  fancy.  Avoiding  all  stale 
topics  about  ilespotism,  nrisiocraviea, 
and  standing  armies,  he  wetii  to  the 
footof  the  matter,  by  asserting  that 
in  Vegotarianisnt  alone  lay  the  true 
escape  from  tlie  horrors  and  luiscriea 
of  war.  Mr  Itelcher— for  such  was 
the  name  of  thij  distiugaiahed  philan- 
thropist— opined  thatwithont  beef  and 
mutton  there  never  conld  be  «  battle 


CSepC 

>  ;>reTitrul:a  of  a  ulad.  I  aijr- 
~  c.-Ti:i.iroi  Mr  Bddier  in  a 
:vy  iuiksi:  H»e.  "eaa  usdtb 
h-.<^::^i^it  K^iasy.ihaiformon 
L  ilx  :i:'EU<  1  hare  cmhIodbIj 
>i>i  iii-c  s^z  any  c:ber  kind 
tl  f>:-I.  v^x;i  iffOiiK-li,  «hich  I  find 
*:  ;-:.:*  nfm^zx  asd  iaxadve,  light, 

ilzhi'f^^  i.xva^  tui^A,  a  bearded 
^L:'.ixa5.«b:'eni^e<d  the  repntation 
ii  \k'.^  lie  s:4*  ni-toii^-iis  daellisi  in 
E-rc;*.  r;w  tr  f;-.-  ibe  pnrpose  of 
aiircMl^s  lie  i;cle=ce ;  bnt  by  this 
ll=^  tli  aJitrB>;a  iTjii  cvMiderably 
saTi::.'iii2.  £=i  a  l^ce  nnmber  of  the 
C ;  E^r^si  1  &  1  siJentjy  seceded  to 
tbe  -o^Jr^u  asj  ratpt'-tt-moir  tnbles. 
Acm;;  ;be7e.  to  mr  great  snrpiise, 
Wire  MlH  I.a:cb;cy"  and  Mr  F«li- 
grv :  ii  *4iQf .  ii  1  afterwards  under* 
sii'>:-ij.  the  invariable  practice  of  tbis 
pr'^eJlaJy.irbeEeversbeeonldsecnre 
a  v;:::m.  to  avaU  herself  of  his  pecu- 
niary resi>nri:es:  so  that  if  fortane 
dit-'lareil  a^sinst  faer.  the  gentleman 
stood  tbe  U>ss.  whilst,  in  the  opposite 
event,  she  retained  iv^^^ion  *>(  tbe 
spj'il.  I  daresay  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  been  witnesses  to  a  similar 


As  it  was  DO  n$e  rtmaining  after 
tbe  depariare  of  Mr  Pettigrew.  Wil- 
fci'JSOO  and  I  sallied  forth  for  a  stroll, 
nc-i.  as  yon  may  well  conceive,  in  a 
high  state  of  eatlmsissm  or  rapture. 

"  1  wonld  not  hare  believed,''  said 
WilkiosoD,  "  unless  I  had  seen  it  with 
niy  own  eyes,  that  it  was  possible  to 
collect  in  one  room  so  many  samples 
of  absolute  idiocy.  What  ■  pleasant 
companion  that  Belcher  lelloir,  who 
eata  nothing  bat  broccoli,  most  bo  1 " 

"A  Utde  vuMf  ta  tbe  w^  of 
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mj'  Bcheme,  but  it  has  at  least  the     roulette,  and  thej  will  come  readilf 
merit  of  simplicity."  enongh  to  the  call  if  jon  promise  them 

"  Ont  with  it,  ray  dear  fellow !    I    lota  of  NiersteiDer." 
am  ail  impatience,"  cried  Jack.  "  By  George  I  thej  shall  have  tt 

"  Well,  ttica,"  said  I,  "  did  yon  in  bncketfuls,  if  that  can  prodace  the 
remnrlc  the  queer  and  hcterogeneoDB  desired  effect.  I  say — we  mutt  posi- 
nature  of  the  corapaiiy  ?  I  don't  tiveiy  have  that  chip  who  abitBeil 
think.  If  you  except  the  Qnakera,  who     the  army." 

have  the  generic  similarity  of  eels,        ><  I  thinlc  it  would  be  advisable  to 
that  you  coald  have  piclied  out  any     let  him  alone.      I  would  rather  stick 
two  individuals  with  a  lolera" ' 
semblauce  to  each  other." 

"That's  likely  enough,  fo 
are  a  most  seedy  sat.  But  i 
it?" 

"  Why,  simply  this  :  I  susf 
majority  of  tbent  are  politi 
fugees.  No  person,  who  is 
fttward  fanatic  or  a  designing 
goguc,  can  have  auy  sy: 
with  the  nonsense  which  is 
■gainst  governments  and  s 
armies.  The  Red  Republic 
whom  lean  assure  yon  there  ar 
in  every  state  in  Earope,  are  ni 
most  desirous  to  get  rid  of  th< 
by  whom  tUcy  are  held  in  chet 
if  that  were  oDce  accompllsl 
kind  of  government  could  sti 
%  single  day.  They  are  now 
log,  as  tlicy  call  it,  to  public  < 
by  means  of  these  congress 
gatherings  ;  and  they  have  coi 
tinder  cover  of  a  zeal  for  ni 
peace,  tolnduceaconsiderable 
of  wc.ikandfoolisli  people  to  j( 
them  in  a  cry  which  Is  aim 
forerunner  of  revolution." 

"All  that  I  understand; 
don't  quite  see  yonr  drift." 

"  Every  one  of  these  1 
vagabonds  hates  the  other  like 
Talk  of  fraternity,  indeed  1  Th 
to  have  revoltition  first ;  and 
conid  get  It,  you  woald  se 
flying  at  each  other's  tliroab 
ucL  of  wild  (logs  that  have 
down  a  deer.  Now,  my  plan 
Let  ns  have  a  supper-part 
Invite  a  deputy  from  each 
Hy  life  upon  it,  that  before  th 
been  half-an-ltour together,  tl 
be  such  n  row  among  the  frat 
«  will  frighten  your  nude  F 
Of  bis  BCDses,  or,  still  better, 
bit  present  crotchet." 

"A  capital  ideal    But  be 
'  ~         It  hold  of  the  fellows  ?  " 
t  very  difficult 
I  bard  at 
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Aastrian,  a  Prussian,  a  Dane,  a 
Datchman,  and  a  Yankee.  The  ma- 
jority exhibited  beards  of  startling 
dimension,  and  few  of  them  appeared 
to  regard  soap  in  the  light  of  a  josti- 
fiable  luxnry. 

Pettigrew  made  an  admirable  chair- 
man. Although  not  conversant  with 
any  langnage  save  his  own,  he  con- 
trived, by  means  of  altering  the  ter- 
minations of  tiis  words,  to  carry  on  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  all 
his  neighbours.  His  Italian  was 
snperb,  his  Danish  above  par,  and 
his  Sclavonic  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
passable.  The  viands  were  good, 
and  the  wine  abundant ;  so  that,  by 
the  time  pipes  were  produced,  we 
were  all  tolerably  hilarious.  The 
conver:?ation,  which  at  first  was  gene- 
ral, now  took  a  political  turn;  and 
very  grievous  it  was  to  listen  to  the 
tales  of  the  outrages  which  some  of 
the  company  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  tyrannical  governments. 

*'  lUl  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentle- 
men,*^ said  one  of  the  Frenchmen, 
*^  republics  are  not  a  whit  better  than 
monarchies,  in  so  far  as  the  liberty  of 
the  people  is  concerned.  Here  am  I 
obliged  to  leave  France,  because  I  was 
a  friend  of  that  gallant  fellow,  Ledru 
RoUin,  whom  I  hope  one  day  to  see 
at  the  head  of  a  real  Socialist  govern- 
ment. Ah,  won't  we  set  the  guillo- 
tine once  more  in  motion  then ! " 

"  Property  is  theft,"  remarked  the 
Neapolitan,  sententiously. 

**  I  calculate,  my  fine  chap,  that 
yon  han*t  many  dollars  of  your  own, 
if  you*re  of  that  way  of  thinking!" 
said  the  Yankee,  considerably  scan- 
dalised at  this  indifference  to  the  rule 
of  menm  and  tuum. 

^^  O  Roma ! "  sighed  the  gentleman 
from  the  eternal  city,  who  was  rather 
intoxicated. 

"  PesU  I  What  is  the  matter  with 
it?"  asked  one  of  the  Frenchmen. 
**  I  presume  it  stands  whore  it  always 
did.  Gar^n  —  un  petit  rem  de  rhom  !  " 

**  How  can  Rome  be  what  it  was, 
when  it  is  profaned  by  the  foot  of  the 
•tranger?"  replied  he  of  the  Papal 
SUtes. 

"  Ah^  bah !  Yon  never  were  better 
off  than  under  the  rule  of  Oudinot.** 

^*  You  are  a  German,"  said  the 
Hungarian  to  the  Austrian ;  '^  what 
think  yon  of  our  brave  Kosi nth  ?  " 


*^  I  consider  him  a  pragmatical  ass,*' 
replied  the  Austrian  curtly. 

**  Perhaps  in  that  case,"  interposed 
the  Lombard,  with  a  sneer  that  might 
have  done  credit  to  Mephistopheles, 
**  the  gentleman  may  feel  inclined  to 
palliate  the  conduct  of  that  satrap  of 
tyranny,  Radetski  ?  " 

''  What  I-^ld  father  Radetski !  the 
victor  in  a  hundred  fights  I"  cried  the 
Austrian,  ^*  That  will  I ;  and  spit  in 
the  face  of  any  cowardly  Italian  who 
dares  to  breathe  a  word  against  his 
honour!" 

The  Italian  clutched  his  knife. 

"Hold  there!"  cried  the  Pied- 
montese,  who  seemed  really  a  decent 
sort  of  fellow.  "  None  of  your  stiletto 
work  here!  Had  yon  Lombards 
trusted  more  to  the  bayonet  and  lest 
to  the  knife,  we  might  have  given 
another  acconnt  of  the  Austrian  in 
that  campaign,  which  cost  Piedmont 
its  king!" 

**  Carlo  Alberto  r  hissed  the  Lom- 
bard, "  sceleratMmo  tradttnre  /" 

The  reply  of  the  Piedmontose  was 
a  pie- dish,  which  prostrated  the  Lom- 
bard on  the  floor. 

"  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen  !  for 
Heaven's  sake  be  calm !"  screamed 
Pettigrew;  '^  remember  we  are  ail 
brothers!" 

"  Brothers ! "  roared  the  Dane, 
"  do  ye  think  I  would  fraternise  with 
a  Prussian?  Remember  Schleswig 
Holstein ! " 

'^  I  am  perfectly  calm,"  said  the 
Prussian,  with  the  stiff*  formality  of 
his  nation ;  "  I  never  quarrel  over  the 
generous  vintage  of  my  fatlMrland. 
Come — let  me  give  you  a  song — 

*  Si«  aoHen  ibm  nicht  hahta 
Den  IXeutscben  frvien  Rheia.*  ** 

**  You  never  were  more  mistaken 
in  your  life,  mom  cher^'*  said  one  of 
the  Frenchmen,  brusqnely.  **  Bofore 
twelve  months  sre  over  we  shall  see 
who  has  right  to  the  Rhine  !** 

"  Ay,  that  is  true  !  "  remarked  the 
Datchman;  "confound  those  Gormans 
—  they  wanted  to  annex  Luxem- 
bourg." 

''  What  says  the  frog?  "  asked  the 
Prui^ian  contemptuously. 

The  frog  said  nothing,  bat  he  hit 
the  Pnisslan  on  the  teeth. 

I  despair  of  giving  even  a  feeble 
impression  of  the  scene  whicli  look 
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plice.     No  single  pair  of  e&ra  wu     poUte  bow.    Muutwhile  the  uproar 
sufficient  to  catch  one  fonrth  of  the     had  attracted  the  att«ntioa  of  tti« 
general  discord.    There  was  first  an     neighbourhood.    Six  or  seven  inen  ia 
interchangeofangr;  words;  then  an     nDiform,  whom  I    strongly  anspect 
interchange  of   blows ;    and    imme-     to  have  been  memlters  of  the  brass 
diatelf  after,  the  gaests  were  rolling,     band,  entered  the  apartment  anned 
iu  groups  of   twos    and  threes,  as     with  bajOQets,  and  carried  off  the 
saited  their  fancy,  or  the  adjustment     more  obstreperoas  of  the  partj  to  the 
of  natiooal  animositica,  on  the  grotmd.     gaard-honse.      Tbe    others    Imioe- 
The  Lombard  rose  not  again  i  the     diatel/  retired,  and  at  last  Ja^  and 
pie-dish  bad  quieted    him    for    the     I  were  left  ^one  with  Mr  Pettigrew. 
night.    Bot  the  Sici" 
litan  laf  locked  in 
each  attempting  wi 
inositj  to  bite  off  t 
The  Aastrian  caughl 
by  the  throat,  and 
was  black  in  the  fi 
pommelled  the  Prnst 
Frenchmen  broke  a 
bead  of  the  subjec 
whilst  his  friend,  t 
combat,  attempted  i 
the  remaining  non-b 
Dalchman  having  di 
onr  required,  smoke< 
quiility.      Meanwhil 
Uncle  Peter  were  1 
din  of  battle,  entrei 
of  hostilitiea.    He  m 
preached  to  the  stori 
fiercer  every  mo  men 
"This  is  a  disgoi 
sud   tbe    orator    fr 
"  These  men  canabl 
tors — they  must  liai 

"That  reminds  i 
said  Jack,  turning  u 
coat  with  a  very  on 
of  countenance,  " 
pleased  tbis  momii 
impeitineat  express 
to  the  British  anoj. 
to  what  yon  said  the 

"  I  do." 

"TlWD  up  with 
for,  by  tbe  Lord  Ui 
bave  satisfaction  oi 

And  in  leas  thi 
Manchester  apostli 
both  his  eyes  bungei 

"  Stranger  I  "  aaii 
the  Piedmanteee,  " 
for  a  tnni  at  gongi 
feels  wolfish  to  raise 
bis  credit  be  it  aai 
teae  dediaed   the 
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Next  morning  I  was  awoke  about 
ten  o*cIock  by  Jack,  who  came  nub- 
ing  into  my  room. 

^' He's  off  I  "he  cried. 

"Who's  off?  "swd  I. 

"Uncle  Peter;  and,  what  is  far 


worse,  he  has  taken  Miss  Latchley 
with  him ! " 

"  Impossible  1 " 

However,  it  was  perfectly  tme.  On 
inquiry  we  found  that  the  enamoured 
pair  had  left  at  six  in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  III. 


"  Well,  Jack,"  said  I,  "any  tidings 
of  Uncle  Peter?"  as  Wilkinson  entered 
my  official  apartment  in  London,  six 
weeks  after  the  dissolption  of  the 
Congress. 

"  Why,  yes — and  the  case  is  rather 
worse  than  I  supposed,"  replied  Jack 
despondingly. 

"Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  he 
has  married  that  infernal  woman  in 
pantaloons  ?  " 

"Not  qnitc  so  bad  as  that,  but  very 
nearly.  She  has  carried  him  off  to 
her  den  ;  and  what  she  may  make  of 
him  there,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
predict." 

"  Her  den  ?  Has  she  actually  in- 
veigled him  to  America?" 

'  *  Not  at  all.  These  kind  of  women 
have  stations  established  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth." 

"  Where,  then,  is  he  located  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  you.  In  the  course  of 
my  inquiries,  which,  you  are  aware, 
were  rather  extensive,  I  chanced  to 
fall  in  with  a  Yarmouth  Bloater." 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon~I  meant  to 
say  a  Plymouth  Brother.  Now,  these 
fellows  arc  a  sort  of  regular  kidnap- 
pers, who  lie  in  wait  to  catch  up  any 
person  of  means  and  substance :  they 
don't  meddle  with  panpers,  for,  as 
you  are  aware,  they  share  their  pro- 
perty in  common  :  and  it  occurred  to 
me  rather  forcibly,  that  by  means  of 
mv  friend,  who  was  a  regular  trapping 
missionary,  I  might  learn  something 
about  my  uncle.  It  cost  me  an  im- 
mensity of  brandy  to  elicit  the  infor- 
mation; bat  at  last  I  succeed^  in 
bringing  out  the  fact,  that  my  uncle 
Is  at  this  moment  the  inmate  of  an 
Agapedome  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton,  and  that  the  Latchley 
is  his  appointed  keeper." 

"  An  Agapedome ! — what  the  mis- 
chief is  that  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  ask,"  said  Jack ; 
"  but  I  won't  give  it  a  co.irser  name. 
However,  from  all  I  can  learn,  it  is 


as   bad   as    a   Mormonite    institu- 
tion." 

"And  what  the  dence  may  they 
intend  to  do  with  him,  now  they  have 
him  in  their  power?" 

"  Fleece  him  out  of  every  sixpence 
of  property  which  he  possesses  in  the 
world,"  replied  Jack. 

"  That  won't  do.  Jack !  We  must 
get  him  out  by  some  means  or  other.** 

"I  suspect  it  would  be  an  easier 
job  to  scale  a  nunnery.  So  far  aa  I 
can  learn,  they  admit  no  one  into 
their  premises,  unless  they  have  hopes 
of  catching  him  as  a  convert ;  and  I 
am  afraid  that  neither  you  nor  I  have 
the  look  of  likely  pupils.  Besides, 
the  Latchley  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nise me  In  a  moment." 

"  That's  tme  enough,"  said  L  "  I 
think,  however,  that  I  might  escape 
detection  by  a  slight  alteration  of 
attire.  The  lady  did  not  honour  mo 
with  much  notice  during  the  half-hour 
we  spent  in  her  company.  I  must 
own,  however,  that  I  should  not  like 
to  go  alone." 

"  My  dear  friend !"  cried  Jack,  "  if 
you  will  really  be  kind  enongh  to 
oblige  me  in  this  matter,  I  know  the 
very  man  to  accompany  yon.  Rogers 
of  ours  is  in  town  just  now.  He  is 
a  famous  fellow— rather  fast,  perhaps, 
and  given  to  larking — but  as  tme  as 
steel.  You  shall  meet  him  to-day  al 
dinner,  and  then  we  can  arrange  our 
plans." 

I  most  own  that  I  did  not  feel  very 
sanguine  of  success  this  time.  Your 
genuine  rogue  is  the  moat  suspiciooa 
character  on  the  face  <Mf  the  earthy 
wide  awake  to  a  thoneand  little  dis- 
crepancies which  would  escape  the 
obMrvation  of  the  honest ;  and  I  felt 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  snper- 
intendent  of  the  Agapedome  was 
likely  to  prove  a  rogue  of  the  first 
water.  Then  I  did  not  see  my  way 
dearly  to  the  characters  which  we 
ought  to  assume.  Of  course  it  was 
no  use  for  me  to  present  myself  aaa 
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iclon  of  tho  Woods  snd  Foreits ;  I  So  f&r  as  we  coald  learn,  ao  gentleman 
ihonid  be  treated  as  a  Gorernmeiit  aaswering  to  the  deecriplion  of  llr 
ipy,  and  have  the  door  slapped  in  Fettigrew  had  been  seen  among  them, 
mj  face.  To  appear  as  an  emissary  After  agreeing  to  open  commnnica- 
of  the  Jesuita  wonid  be  dangerous;  tions  with  Jack  as  speedily  u  pos- 
that  body  being  well  known  for  thdr  alble,  and  emptying  a  bottle  of  cham- 
skill  in  annexing  property.  In  pagne  towards  the  aoccess  of  our 
short,  I  came  to  the  cooclusioo,  that  expedition,  Rogers  and  I  started  In 
nnlesa  I  could  work  npon  the  cupidity  a  postchaise  for  the  Agapedome. 
of  the  head  Agapcdamian,  there  was  Rogers  was  carionsly  arrayed  in  gar- 
no  chance  whatever  of  effecting  Hr  nients  of  cheqaered  plafd,  a  mere 
Fettigrew's  release.  To  this  point,  glance  at  which  wonId  have  gone  far 
therefore,  I  resolved  to  tnm  my  at<  to  impress  any  spectator  with  a  strong 
tention.  notion  of  his  eccontridty ;  whilst,  for 

At  dinner,  according  to  agreement,     my  part,  I  had  donned  a  snit  of  black, 
I  met  Rogers  ofours.    Rogers  was  not     and  assnmed  a  massive  pair  of  gold 
gifted  with  any  powerfal  inventive     spectacles,  and  a  bearer  with  %  por> 
facnlties;  bnth'>"'"="fi'">""«'i'n''"'»'    *«nt«Tin  rim 
the  British  brei 
at  anything  w 
Of   fun.      Yoi 
have  selected 
spirator;  bnt,  I 
he  appeared 
accomplice. 

Onr  great  i 
upon  proper  cl 
diecnseion,  it  v 
of  onrs  shoul 
nobleman  of 
exceedingly  ec 
1  should  act  i 
eye  to  my  oi 
were  to  do  wl 
in  pelting  (idn 

cepiion  of  an; 
to  be  regnlatt 
stances,  the 
rcscne  of  Mr  1 
Accordingly 
Sonthamptonc 
On  arriving  t 
th.it  the  Agi 
some  three  m 
that  the  most 
of  (he  habits 

hood.  Noboi 
nelly  what  tl 
They  seemed  i 
large  society 
and  female ; 
Christians,  T 
metan^,  was  i 
put  at  ion.    Tt 
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person  as  mach  ostentatious  jewelleiy 
as  tboQgh  he  had  been  oonoeraed  in 
a  new  spoiting  of  the  Egyptians. 
Apparently  he  was  in  a  cheerful 
mood;  for  before  him  stood  a  half- 
emptied  decanter  of  wine,  and  an 
odour  as  of  recently  extinguished 
Cubas  was  agreeably  disseminated 
through  the  apartment. 

«'Dr  Hiram  Smith,  I  presume?'* 
aaid  he.  ''  Well,  Dr  Hiram  Smith, 
to  what  fortunate  circumstance  am 
I  indebted  for  the  honour  of  this 
Tisit?" 

''  Simply,  sir,  to  this,"  said  I,  ^'  that 
I  want  to  know  you,  and  know  about 
you.  Nobody  without  can  tell  me 
precisely  what  your  Agapedome  is, 
so  I  have  come  for  information  to 
headquarters.  I  have  formed  my 
own  conclusion.  If  I  am  wrong,  there 
is  no  harm  done ;  if  I  am  right,  we 
may  be  able  to  make  a  bargain." 

''  Hallo  1 "  cried  Hyams,  taken 
rather  aback  by  this  curt  style  of 
exordium,  **you  are  a  mm  customer, 
I  reckon.  So  you  want  to  deal,  do 
ye?  Well  then,  tell  us  what  sort  of 
doctor  you  may  be  ?  No  use  stand- 
ing on  ceremony  with  a  chap  like  you. 
Is  it  M.D.  or  LL.D.  or  D.D.^  or  a 
mere  walking-stick  title  ?" 

'The  title,"  said  I,  ''is  conven- 
tional ;  so  you  may  attribute  it  to  any 
origin  you  please.  In  brief,  I  want 
to  know  if  1  can  board  a  pupil  here?" 

"That  depends  entirely  upon  cir- 
eunstances,"  replied  Hyams.  ''  Who 
and  what  is  the  subject  ?" 

"  A  youug  nobleman  of  the  highest 
distinction,  but  of  slightly  ecoeutric 
habits."  Here  Hyams  pricked  up  his 
ears.  "  I  am  not  authorised  to  tell 
his  name;  but  otherwise,  you  shall 
have    the   most    satisfactory    refer- 


"  There  is  only  one  kind  of  refer- 
ence I  care  about,"  interrupted 
Hyams,  imitating  at  the  same  time 
the  counting  out  of  imaginar}*  sove- 
reigns into  his  palm. 

"So  much  the  better — there  will 
be  trouble  saved,"  said  L  "I  per- 
ceive, Mr  Hyams,  yon  are  a  thorough 
man  of  business.  In  a  word,  then, 
my  pupil  has  been  going  it  too  fast." 

"  Flying  kites  and  |N>st-obitsV" 

"  And  all  the  rent  of  it,"  said  I ; 
^*  black-legs  innumerable,  and  no  end 
of  scrapes  in  the  green-room.  Things 


have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  hi» 
father,  the  Duke,  insists  on  his  being 
kept  ont  of  the  way  at  present ;  and, 
as  taking  him  to  Paris  would  only 
make  matters  worse,  it  occorred  to 
me  that  I  might  locate  him  for  a 
time  in  some  quiet  but  cheerful  esta- 
blishment, where  he  could  have  his 
reasonable  swing,  and  no  qnestiona 
asked." 

"  Dr  Hiram  Smith  1 "  cried  Hyams 
with  enthusiasm,  "  yon^re  a  regular 
tmmp  I  I  wish  all  the  noblemen 
in  England  would  look  out  for  tutors 
like  you." 

"  You  are  exceedingly  complimen- 
tary, Mr  Hyams.  And  now  that  yon 
know  my  errand,  may  I  ask  what  the 
Agapedome  is  ?  " 

"The  Home  of  Love,"  replied 
Hyams ;  "  at  least  so  I  was  told  by 
the  Oxford  gent,  to  whom  I  gave 
half-a-guinea  for  the  title." 

'*  And  your  object?  " 

"A  pleasant  retreat—comfortable 
home — no  sort  of  bother  of  ceremony 
— innocent  attachments  encouraged-— 
and,  in  the  general  case,  commonitj 
of  goods." 

"  Of  which  latter,  I  presume,  Mr 
Hyams  is  the  sole  administrator  ?  " 

"Right  again.  Doctor!"  said 
Hyams  with  a  leer  of  intelligence; 
"  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  with 
you,  I  perceive.  A  single  cashier  for 
the  whole  concern  saves  a  world  of 
unnecessary  trouble.  Then,  you  see, 
we  have  our  little  matrimonial  ar- 
rangements. A  young  lady  in  search 
of  an  eligible  domicile  comes  here 
and  deposits  her  fortune.  We  pro- 
vide her  by-and-by  with  a  hnsbaiMi  of 
suitable  tastes,  so  that  all  matters  are 
arranged  comfortably.  No  luxury  or 
enjoyment  is  denied  to  the  inmates  of 
the  establishment,  which  may  be 
compared,  in  shoot,  to  a  perfect 
aviary,  in  which  yon  hear  nothing 
from  morning  to  evening  save  one 
continaoos  sound  of  billing  and  coo- 

iag." 

"  Yon  draw  a  fascinating  pictore, 
Mr  Hyams,"  said  I :  "  too  fascinating, 
in  fact;  for,  after  what  yon  have 
said,  I  doubt  whether  I  shoold  be  fal- 
fiUing  my  duty  to  my  noble  patron 
the  Duke,  were  I  to  expose  his  heir 
to  the  influence  of  such  powerlal 
temptations." 

"Doa*i  be  in  Uie  leatl  degrea 
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aUurmed  about  that,"  said  Hjams. 
^  I  shall  take  care  that  in  this  case 
there  is  no  chance  of  marriage. 
Harkje,  Doctor,  it  is  rather  against 
onr  roles  to  admit  parloar  boanlers ; 
hmt  I  don't  mind  doing  it  in  this  case, 
if  jon  agree  to  my  terms,  which  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  per 
month." 

''  On  the  part  of  the  Dake,"  said  I, 
^'  I  anticipate  no  objection ;  nor  shall 
I  reftise  yonr  stamped  receipts  at  that 
rate.  Bat  as  I  happen  to  be  pay- 
master, I  shall  certainly  not  give  you 
in  exchange  for  each  of  them  more 
than  seventy  gaineas,  which  will  leave 
you  a  very  pretty  profit  over  and 
above  yonr  expenses." 

"  What  a  screw  you  are,  Doctor ! " 
cried  Hyams.  '*  Would  you  have  the 
oonscience  to  pocket  fifty  for  nothing? 
Come,  come — make  it  eighty  and  it's 
a  bargain." 

**  l&venty  is  my  last  word.  Beard 
of  Mordecai,  man  1  do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  surrender  this  pigeon  to  your 
hands  gratis  ?  Have  I  not  told  you 
already  that  he  has  a  natural  turn  for 
tcartir 

"Ah,  Doctor,  Doctor  I  you  must 
be  one  of  our  people — ^you  must  in- 
deed 1"  said  Hyams.  "  WeU,  is  it  a 
bargain  ?  " 

" Not  yet,"  said  I.  "In  common 
decency,  and  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, I  must  stay  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  the  house,  in  order  that  I  may 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  report 
to  the  Duke.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
everything  is  quite  orthodox  here — 
nothing  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the 
church  ?  " 

"  O  quite,"  replied  Hyams ;  "  it  is 
a  beautiful  establishment  in  point  of 
order.  The  bell  rings  every  day 
punctually  at  four  o'clock." 

"For  prayers?" 

"No,  sir — for  hockey.  We  find 
that  a  little  lively  exercise  gives  a 
cheerful  tone  to  the  mind,  and  pro- 
motes those  animal  spirits  which  are 
the  peculiar  boast  of  the  Agape- 
dome." 

"I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  I. 
"  So  now,  if  you  please,  I  shall  intro- 
duce ray  pupil." 

I  need  not  dwell  minutely  upon  the 
particulars  of  the  interview  which 
took  place  between  Rogers  of  ours 
and  the  superintendent  of  tbeAga- 


pedome.  Indeed  there  is  little  to 
record.  Rogers  received  the  intima-! 
tion  that  this  was  to  be  his  residence 
for  a  season  with  the  utmost  non- 
chalance, simply  remarking  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  rather  slow ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  keeping  up  his  dba- 
racter,  filled  himself  a  bumper  of 
sherry.  Mr  Hyams  regarded  him  as 
a  spider  might  do  when  some  nn- 
known  but  rather  powerful  insect 
comes  within  the  precincts  of  his  net. 

"WeU,"  said  Rogers,  "since  it 
seems  I  am  to  be  quartered  here, 
what  sort  of  fun  is  to  be  had?  Any 
racket-court,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  Lord,  oura 
is  not  built  as  yet.  But  at  four 
o'clock  we  shall  have  hockey — " 

"  Hang  hockey  I  I  have  no  fiuiey 
for  getting  my  shins  bruised.  Anj 
body  in  the  house  except  myself?  " 

"  If  your  Lordship  would  like  to 
visit  the  ladies — " 

"Say  no  morel"  cried  Rogers  im<« 
petuously.  "  I  shall  manage  to  kill 
time  now  I  Hallo,  you  fellow  with 
the  shoulder-knot  1  show  me  the  way 
to  the  drawing-room;"  and  Rogers 
straightway  disappeared. 

"Doctor  Hiram  Smith  1"  said 
Hyams,  looking  rather  discomposed, 
"  this  is  most  extraordinary  conduct 
on  the  part  of  your  pupil." 

"  Not  at  all  extraordinary,  I  a^ure 
you,"  I  replied ;  "  I  told  you  he  was 
rather  eccentric,  but  at  present  he  is 
in  a  peculiarly  quiet  mood.  Wait 
till  you  see  his  animal  spirits  up ! " 

"  Why,  he'U  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Agapedome  I "  cried  Hyams  ^  "  I  can- 
not possibly  permit  this." 

"  It  will  rather  puzzle  you  to  stop 
it,"  said  I. 

Here  a  faint  squall,  followed  by  a 
sound  of  suppressed  giggling,  was 
heard  in  the  passage  without. 

"  Holy  Moses  I "  cried  the  Agape- 
domian,  starting  up,  "  if  Mrs  Hyams 
should  hiq)pen  to  be  there  I " 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it  she  wUl 
very  soon  become  accustomed  to  his 
Lordship's  eccentricities.  Why,  you 
told  me  you  admitted  of  no  sort  of 
bother  or  ceremony." 

"  Yes — ^but  a  joke  may  be  carried 
too  far.  As  I  live,  he  is  pursuing  one 
of  the  ladies  down  stairs  into  the 
courtyard  1 " 

"Is  he?"  saidi;  "then yon maj 
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be  tolerably  certain  he  will  orertake 
her." 

*'  Snrely  some  of  the  senrants  will 
stop  him !  **  cried  Hjams,  rushing  to 
the  window.  ^^  Yes — here  comes  one 
of  them.  Father  Abraham  I  b  it  pos- 
sitde?  He  has  knocked  Adoniram 
down  I  ** 

''Nothing  more  likelj/'  said  I; 
*'  his  Lordship  had  lessons  from  Men- 
doza." 

''  I  most  look  to  this  myself/*  cried 
Hjams. 

''Then  Til  follow  and  see  fair 
play,''  said  I. 

We  rushed  into  the  court ;  but  by 
this  time  it  was  empty.  The  pursued 
and  the  pursuer— Daphne  and  Apollo 
—had  taken  flight  into  the  garden. 
Thither  we  followed  them,  Hyams 
red  with  ire ;  but  no  trace  was  seen 
of  the  fugitives.  At  last  in  an  acacia 
bower  we  heard  murmurs.  Hyams 
dashed  on ;  I  followed ;  and  there,  to 
my  unutterable  surprise,  I  beheld 
Rogerj  of  ours  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
the  Latchley  I 

"  Beautiful  Lavinia ! "  he  was  say- 
ing, just  as  we  turned  the  comer. 

"  Sister  Latchley  I "  cried  Hyams, 
*'  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  '* 

"Rather  let  me  ask,  brother  Hy- 
ams,'' said  the  Latchley  in  unabashed 
serenity,"  what  means  this  intrusion, 
so  foreign  to  the  time,  and  so  subver- 
sive  of  the  laws  of  our  society  ?" 

"  Shall  I  pound  liim,  Lavinia?"  said 
Rogers,  evidently  anxious  to  discharge 
a  slicht  modicum  of  the  debt  which  he 
owed  to  the  Jewish  fraternity. 

"  I  command — I  beseech  you,  no ! 
Speak,  brother  Hyams  I  I  again  re- 
quire of  you  to  state  why  and  where- 
fore you  have  chosen  to  violate  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  Agapc- 
dome?" 

"  Sister  Latchley,  you  will  drive  me 
mad  1  This  young  man  has  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  house,  and  vet  I 
And  him  scampering  after  jou  like  a 
tom-cat,  and  knocking  down  Adoni- 
ram because  he  came  in  his  way,  and 
yon  are  apparently  quite  pleased ! " 

'*  Is  the  influence  of  love  measured 
by  hours?"  asked  the  Jjitchley  in  a 
tone  of  deep  sentiment.  "  Count  we 
electricity  by  time— do  wo  mete  out 
fvmpathy  by  the  dial?  Brother 
Hyams,  were  not  your  intellectnal 
Tision  obscured  by  a  dull  and  earthly 


film,  yon  would  know  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  lightning  is  not  more  rapid 
than  the  flash  of  kindled  love." 

"  That  sounds  all  venr  fine,"  said 
Hyams,  "  but  I  shall  allow  no  such 
doings  here ;  and  you,  in  particalar^ 
Sister  Latchley,  considering  how  you 
are  situated,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  I" 

"  Aaron,  my  man,"  said  Rogers  of 
ours,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
explain  what  you  mean  by  making 
snch  insinuations?  " 

"  SUy,  my  Lord,"  said  I ; «» I  really 
must  interpose.  Mr  Hyams  is  About 
to  explain." 

"May  I  never  discount  bill  again,** 
cried  the  Jew,  "  if  this  is  not  enough 
to  make  a  man  forswear  the  faith  of 
his  fathers!  Look  you  here.  Miss 
Latchley ;  yon  are  part  of  the  esta- 
blishment^ and  I  expect  yon  to  obey 
orders." 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  until  this 
moment,"  said  Miss  Latchley,  loftily, 
"  that  I  was  subject  to  the  orders  of 
any  one." 

"  Now,  don't  be  a  fool ;  there's  a 
dear !  "  said  Hyams.  "  You  know 
well  enough  what  I  mean.  Haven't 
you  enough  on  hand  with  Pettigrew, 
without  encumbering  yourself — ?" 
and  he  stopped  short. 

"  It  is  a  pity,  sir,"  said  Miss 
Latchley,  still  more  magnificently, 
"  it  is  a  vast  pity,  that  since  you  have 
the  meanness  to  invent  falsehoods, 
you  cannot  at  the  same  time  com- 
mand the  coursgo  to  utter  them. 
Why  am  I  thus  insulted  ?  Who  is 
this  Pettigrew  you  speak  of?" 

"  Pettigrew  —  Pettigrew  ?  "  re- 
marked Rogers  ;  ''I  say,  DrSmith,  was 
not  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  is 
gone  amissing,  and  for  whose  discovery 
his  friends  are  ofiering  a  reward?" 

Hyams  started  as  if  stung  by  an 
adder.  ''  Sister  Latchley,"  he  said, 
"  1  fear  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

''  Yon  have  made  the  discovery 
rather  too  late,  Mr  Hyams,"  replied 
the  irate  Lavinia.  "  Aiter  the  insults 
yon  have  heaped  npon  me,  it  is  full 
time  we  should  part.  Perhaps  these 
gentlemen  will  be  kind  enough  to 
conduct  an  unprotected  female  to  a 
temporary  home." 

''  If  you  will  go,  yon  go  alone, 
madam,"  said  Hyams ;  ''  his  Lord- 
ship intends  to  remain  bere«" 


Lordship  iDtends 
the  flort,  you  ra 
"  Hockey  dou't  i 
titnlion." 

ire  I  depart,  Mr 

said  Miss  Latchlej,  "  let 
that  jon  are  indebted  to 
Bnm  of  two  thooaaad  pon 
share  of  the  proQta  of  the 
ment.  Will  joa  pay  it  non 
you  prefer  to  wait  till  yoa 
my  solicitor?  " 

"Anything    more?" 
Agapedomian. 

"Merely  this,"  said  I 
now  fally  aware  that  Mr  f 
grew  13  detuned  within  tl 
Surrender  him  instantly, 
yOQiself  for  the  worst  pena 
law." 

I  made  a  fcarfal  blander 
iDg  my  secret  before  I  wi 
the  premises,  and  the  1 
Bcarcely  passed  my  lips  bi 
aware  of  my  mistake.  WI 
of  a  detected  demon  H 
fronted  ns. 

"  Uo,  ho !  this  is  a  coi 
it  7  Bat  yoa  have  reckoni 
yonr  host.  Ho,  there  I  i 
Aaahell  close  the  doors 
great  bell,  and  let  no  m: 
your  lives  I  And  now  let 
fliaff  you  are  made  of ! " 

So  saying,  the  rofflan  i 
preserver  from  his  pocket, 
furiously  at  my  head  bel 
time  to  guard  myself.  B 
he  was,  Rogers  of  oars  w 
With  bis  left  hand  he  cau| 
of  Hyams  as  the  blow 
n'hiUt  with  the  right  he  ( 
fearful  blow  on  the  tern 
nia<le  the  Hebrew  stag 
Uyania,  amongst  his  other  i 
ments,  had  practised  in  th 


"  Ib  it  possible  they 
murdered  him?  "  said  Jac 

"That,  I  think,"  said  I, 
improbable.  I  rather  in 
he  has  refused  to  conform 
the  rules  of  the  assodatic 
been  committed  to  the 
Alessrs  Jonathan  and  Asa 

"  Shall  I  ask  Lavii 
Sogers.  "I  daresay  she 
me  all  about  it." 
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her.  Do  yon  know  sbe*8  a  capital  M- 
low,  only  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  yeiy  plain." 

*^  I  wish  the  police  would  arrive  I  ^ 
said  Jack.  ^^We  have  really  not 
a  minnte  to  lose.  Poor  Uncle  Peter  1 
I  devontly  trust  this  may  be  the 
last  of  his  freaks." 

^^I  hope  so  too,  Jack,  for  your 
sake :  it  is  no  joke  rummaging  him 
out  of  such  company.  But  for  Rogers 
there,  we  should  all  of  us  have  ^n 
as  dead  as  pickled  herrings." 

**I  bear  a  charmed  life,"  said 
Rogers.  ^*  Remember  I  belong  to 
*  the  Immortals.*  But  there  come  the 
blue- coats  in  a  couple  of  carriages. 
'Gad,  Wilkinson,  I  wish  it  were  our 
luck  to  storm  the  Agapedome  with  a 
score  of  our  own  fellows ! " 

During  our  drive,  Rogers  enlight- 
ened us  as  to  his  encounter  with  the 
Latchley.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
bestowed  considerable  attention  to 
our  conversation  in  London ;  and 
that,  when  he  hurried  to  the  draw- 
ing-room in  the  Agapedome,  as 
already  related,  he  thought  he  recog- 
nised the  Latchley  at  once,  in  the 
midst  of  half-a-dozen  more  juvenile 
and  blooming  sisters. 

^^  Of  course,  I  never  read  a  word 
of  the  woman's  works,"  said  Rogers, 
*^  and  I  hope  I  never  shall ;  but  I  know 
that  female  vanity  will  stand  any 
amount  of  butter.  So  I  bolted  into 
the  room,  without  caring  for  the  rest 
'—though,  by  the  way,  there  was 
one  little  girl  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  who,  I  hope,  has  not  left  the 
Agapedome — threw  myself  at  the  feet 
of  Lavinia;  declared  that  I  was  a 
young  nobleman,  enamoured  of  her 
writings,  who  was  resolved  to  force 
m^  way  through  iron  bars  to  gain  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  original :  and, 
npon  tho  whole,  I  think  you  must 
allow  that  I  managed  matters  rather 
successfully.'' 

There  could  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  that.  In  fact,  without  Rogers, 
the  whole  scheme  must  have  mis- 
carried. It  was  Kellermann's  charge, 
unexpected  an<l  unauthorised — but 
altogether  triumphant. 

On  arriving  at  the  Agapedome  we 
found  the  door  open,  and  three  or 
four  peasants  loitering  round  the 
gateway. 

"Are  they  here  still?"  cried  Jack, 
springing  from  the  chaise. 


*'  Noa,  measter,"  replied  one  of  the 
bystanders  ;  ^^  they  be  gone  an  hour 
past  in  four  carrutches,  wi'  all  their 
goods  and  chuckles." 

"  Did  they  carry  any  one  with 
them  by  force  ?  " 

"  Noa,  not  by  force,  as  I  seed ;  but 
there  wore  one  chap  among  them 
woundily  raddled  on  the  sconce." 

"  Hyams  to  wit,  I  suppose.  Come, 
gentlemen ;  as  we  have  a  search- 
warrant,  let  us  in  and  examine  the 
premises  thoroughly." 

Short  as  was  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  between  our  exit  and  return, 
Messrs  Jonathan,  Asahel,  and  Co. 
had  availed  themselves  of  it  to  the 
utmost.  Every  portable  article  of 
any  value  had  been  removed.  Draw- 
ers were  open,  and  papers  scattered 
over  the  floon,  along  with  a  good 
many  pairs  of  bloomers  rather  the 
worse  for  the  wear :  in  short,  every 
thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
nest  was  finally  abandoned.  What 
curious  discoveries  we  made  during 
the  course  of  our  researches,  as  to  the 
social  habits  and  domestic  economy 
of  this  happy  family,  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  recount ;  we  came  there  not 
to  gratify  either  private  or  public 
curiosity,  but  to  peribrm  a  sacred  duty 
by  emancipating  Mr  Peter  Pettigrew. 

Neither  in  the  cellars  nor  the 
closets,  nor  even  in  the  garrets,  could 
we  find  any  trace  of  the  lost  one. 
The  contents  of  one  bedroom,  indeed, 
showed  that  It  had  been  formerly 
tenanted  by  Mr  Pettigrew,  for  there 
were  his  portmanteaus  with  his  name 
engraved  upon  them ;  his  razors,  and 
his  wearing  apparel,  all  seemingly  un- 
touched :  but  there  were  no  marks  of 
any  recent  occupancy ;  the  dust  was 
gathering  on  the  table,  and  the  ewer 
perfectly  dry.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  detective  officer  that  at  least  ten 
days  had  elapsed  since  any  one  had 
slept  in  the  room.  Jack  became 
greatly  alarmed. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  *^  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  proceed  imme- 
diately in  pursuit  of  Hyams :  do  yon 
think  you  will  be  able  to  apprehend 
him  f  " 

**I  doubt  it  very  much,  sir," 
replied  the  detective  officer.  ^*  These 
sort  of  fellows  are  wide  Hwake,  and 
are  always  prepared  for  accidents.  I 
expect  that,  by  this  time,  he  is  on  his 
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mtif  to  France.    But  bi 
,   WMthat?" 

A  dull  aoand  as  or  tbe  < 
large  bell  boomed  overhi 
was  silence  for  about  &  : 
again  it  was  repeated. 

"  Here  is  a  cine,  at  a 
cried  the  officer.  "My 
there  is  some  one  in  the  b 

We  hastened  op  the  n. 
which  led  to  the  tower, 
up,  the  passage  was  barre 
door,  double  locked,  whict 
bad  some  difficnltj  in  fore 
aid  of  a  crow-bar.  This 
moved,  we  reached  the 
where  the  bell  was  soap 
there,  right  under  the  cl: 
miserable  trackle  bed.  Is 
ciated  form  of  Mr  Pettigi 

"  My  poor  uncle  I  " 
stooping    tenderly    to    e 
relative,  "  what  can  have 
here  ?  " 

"  Speak  lender.  Jack  I 
Pettigrew ;  "  I  can't  bea 
tweWe  long  days  that  i 
has  been  tolling  just  abo 
for  hockey  and  other  vil 
poses.  I  am  as  deaf 
nail  1 " 

"And  so  thin,  dear  n 
must  have  been  most 
abased." 

"Simply  starved;  that 

"What!  starved?  Th 
Did  they  give  yon  nothin, 

"  Yea — broccoli.  I  wis 
try  it  for  a  week :  it  is  a 
bring  ont  the  bones." 

"And  why  did  they 
outrage  npon  yon?  " 

"  For  two  especial  rea 
pose — first,  because  I  woi 
render  my  whole  prop 
secondly,  because  I  wonli 
Miss  Latchley." 

"  My  dear  nncle  I  whe 
last, it  appeared  tome  the 
have  had  no  objections  to 
latter  ceremony." 

"  Not  on  compulsion,  J 
compulsion  I "  said  Mr  Pel 
n  toDCh  of  his  old  humoni 
deny  that  I  was  humbugg 
Snt,  bat  this  was  over  k 

"  Indeed  I  Pray,  maj 
to  ask  what  changed  yoi 
the  lady?" 

"  Her  works,  Jack— her 
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ftDoe.  Perhaps  it  was  more  than  she 
deserved ;  bat  we  could  not  forget  her 
sex,  though  she  had  done  everything 
in  lier  power  to  disguise  it;  and, 
besides,  the  lucky  blow  with  the  llfe- 
presenrer,  which  she  administered  to 
Hyams,  was  a  service  for  which  we 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  grateful. 
Jack  Wilkinson  was  selected  as  the 
medium  of  communication.  He  found 
the  strong  Lavinia  alone,  and  per- 
fectly composed. 

**  I  wish  never  more,"  said  she,  "  to 
hear  the  name  of  Fettigrew.  It  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  weakness, 
fanaticism,  and  vacillation;  and  I 
shall  ever  feel  humbled  at  the  reflec- 
tion that  I  bowed  my  woman*s  pride 
to  gaze  on  the  surface  of  so  shallow 
and  opaque  a  pool !  And  yet,  why 
regret?  The  image  of  the  sun  is  re- 
flected equally  from  the  Boeotian 
marsh  and  the  mirror  of  the  clear 
Ontario !  Tell  your  uncle,"  continued 
she,  after  a  pause,  *^  that  as.  he  is  no- 
thing to  me,  so  I  wish  to  be  nothing 
to  him.  Let  us  mutually  extinguish 
memory.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I — so  they  fed 
him,  you  say,  upon  broccoli? 

'^  But  I  have  one  message  to  give, 
though  not  to  him.  The  youth  who, 
in  the  nobility  of  his  soul,  declared 
his  passion  for  my  intellect — ^where  is 
he  ?  I  tarry  beneath  this  roof  but  for 
him.  Do  my  message  fairly,  and  say 
to  him  that  if  he  seeks  a  communion 
of  soul  —  no!  that  is  the  common 
phrase  of  the  slaves  of  antiquated 
superstition — if  he  yearns  for  a  grand 
amalgamation  of  essential  passion 
and  power,  let  him  hasten  hither,  and 
Lavinia  Latchley  is  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  prairie  or  the  forest. 


to  the  torrid  aone,  or  to  the  confines 
of  the  arctic  seas ! " 

*^I  shall  deliver  yoxa  message, 
ma*am,"  said  Jack,  ^^  as  accurately  as 
my  abilities  will  allow."  And  he 
did  so. 

Rogers  of  ours  writhed  uneasily  ia 
his  seat. 

^'  I^U  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  fine 
fellows,"  said  he,  ^*  I  don*t  look  upon 
this  quite  as  a  laughing  matter.  I 
am  really  sorry  to  have  taken  in  the 
old  woman,  though  I  don^t  see  how 
we  could  well  have  helped  it ;  and  I 
would  far  rather.  Jack,  that  she  had 
fixed  her  affections  upon  you  than 
on  me.  I  shall  get  infemadly  roast- 
ed at  the  mess  if  this  story  should 
transpire.  However,  I  suppose 
there's  only  one  answer  to  be  given. 
Fray,  present  my  most  humble  re- 
spects, and  say  how  exceedingly  dis- 
tressed I  feel  that  my  professional 
engagements  will  not  permit  me  to 
accompany  her  in  her  proposed  expe- 
dition." 

Jack  reported  the  answer  in  due 
form. 

'^Then,"  said  Lavinia,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and 
shrouding  her  visage  in  a  black  veil, 
'*  tell  him  that  for  Us  sake  I  am  re- 
solved to  die  a  virgin  I " 

I  presume  she  will  keep  her  word ; 
at  least  I  have  not  yet  heard  that  any 
one  has  been  courageous  enough  to 
request  her  to  change  her  situation. 
She  has  since  returned  to  America, 
and  is  now,  I  believe,  the  president 
of  a  female  college,  the  students  of 
which  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  their  sex,  by  their  uniform 
adoption  of  bloomers. 
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somption  of  the  critics ;  we  hope  we 
shall  not  be  manifesting  any  nndae 
or  nngracions  presnmption  if  we  take 
notice,  at  the  ontset,  of  the  very 
marked  improvement  his  works  ex- 
hibit. There  is  a  steady  progressire 
movement  displaced  in  each  sacccs- 
sive  effort  of  his  pen.  In  the  list 
which  the  reader  has  before  him,  and 
in  which  the  works  are  set  down  in 
their  order  of  publication,  each  one  is 
consplcnonsly  in  advance  of  its  pre- 
decessor. The  second  is  better  than 
the  first,  the  third  better  than  the 
second,  and  the  fourth  best  of  all. 
Hiere  has  been  a  still  later  publica- 
tion, The  Conqufrors  of  the  New 
World  and  their  Bandsmen;  but  of 
this  only  one  volume  has  hitherto 
appeared.  It  is  a  historical  work,  and 
does  not  run  on  the  same  line  with 
the  others.  So  far  as  we  can  at  pre- 
sent Jndge  of  it,  we  arc  afraid  that  it 
would  form  something  like  an  anti- 
climax. We  shall  therefore  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  unfinished  state  to  dis- 
miss It  at  once  out  of  court  This 
steady  progress  we  have  noticed  is  a 
rather  unusual  characteristic.  At 
least  in  our  own  epoch,  men  have 
more  frequently  given  us  of  their 
abundance  in  their  first  or  their 
second  work,  and  have  put  ns  off 
with  scantier  measure  in  their  subse- 
quent dealings  with  the  public.  With 
Mr  Helps  it  has  been  otherwise :  his 
last  work  is  the  most  thoughtful ;  and 
if  he  retains  the  habits  of  a  student, 
and  is  disposed  to  literary  labour,  we 
may  confidently  expect  from  him  pro- 
ductions still  more  excellent  than 
anything  he  has  given  us.  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  he  will  sur- 
pass himself  by  turning  to  history. 
We  should  petition  for  a  second  series 
of  Companions  of  my  Solitude. 

The  first  work  on  our  list,  the 
Esmnfi  written  in  Interrais  of  Bvsineu^ 
has  no  attractions  for  us  whatever. 
It  is  full  of  good  advice,  which  no 
one  will  gainsay,  and  no  one  will  ever 
think  of  applying;  and  of  general 
truths,  so  vei^  true,  and  so  very  ge- 
neral, that  they  are  worth  nothing. 
These  essays  seemed  to  be  written  for 
no  definite  purpose;  they  have  the 
air  of  themes,  very  carefully  com- 
posed out  of  pure  love,  and  for  the 
practice,  of  composition.  Very  cor- 
rect is  our  official  author,  very  formal 


and  precise,  and  has  an  excessive 
love  for  giving  good  counsels.  He 
says,  shrewdly  enough,  that  'Mt  is 
with  advice  as  with  taxation ;  we  can 
endure  very  little  of  either,  if  they 
come  to  us  in  a  direct  way.'*  But 
this  does  not  check  him  for  a  moment ; 
he  goes  on  to  give  advice  about  this 
very  matter  of  advice,  telling  folks 
where  and  how  they  may  get  it. 
Throughout  this  little  volume  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  sentence 
that  would  provoke  dispute,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  not  a  single  sentence  of 
any  real  utility.  As  we  are  passing 
in  review  the  whole  of  Mr  Helpr 
works,  we  are  compelled  to  say  thus 
much  of  his  earliest  production.  But 
we  say  it  without  the  least  asperity. 
We  should  not  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  speak  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  these  essays.  Mr  Helps  has  writ- 
ten and  thought  in  so  much  more 
effective  manner  since  their  publica- 
tion, that  he  would  probably  now 
agree  with  us  that  many  of  them 
should  have  been  treated  as  college 
exercises — themes  that  we  turn  into 
Johnsonian  English,  or  Ciceronian 
Latin,  and  there  leave.  Practice  is 
an  excellent  thing  in  composition,  as 
well  as  in  music ;  but  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  listen  to  the  dlo,  r«,  mi,  fa  of 
the  finest  voice  in  the  world. 

The  Claims  of  Labour^  and  the  ac- 
companying essay  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
have  a  direct  and  serious  object,  and 
this  at  once  raises  them  into  a  far 
higher  character  than  their  predeces- 
sors. Here  the  author  writes  for  a 
purpose,  and  a  very  excellent  purpoee. 
If  we  do  not  dwell  long  on  these 
essays,  it  is  because  the  subjects  of 
them  have  at  other  times  occupied 
our  attention,  and  will  again  be  fre- 
qoently  discussed  in  our  pages.  Mr 
Helps,  however,  has  the  merit  of  call- 
ing public  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  and  especially  to  the  state 
of  their  dwelling-houses,  at  a  time 
when  the  subject  had  not  become 
quite  so  familiar  to  men's  minds  as  it 
is  at  present.  The  Report  upon  the 
Health  of  Towns  had  been  lately 
published,  and  he  was  amongst  the 
first  to  extend  the  information  col- 
lected by  it,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
measures  which  it  pointed  out.  The 
relation,  too,  which  the  employers 
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bear  to  those  they  employ,  whether  "  What  k  stiikbg  iwlMw,"  he  stji, 
aa  domestic  sert-Kots  or  pud  artiaans,  "  tbe  trealmenl  of  thMe  poor  milliur 
b  aanbject  which  has  lately  risen  np  giiU  i<  of  the  neglwt  of  duty  on  the  p»rt 
before  aa  in  all  its  vital  imnortanM :  of  emplojin  i  I  meaD  of  tboee  who  inl- 
and even  a  little  "  mon 
OD  the  topic  waa  not  a! 

flace.  We  like  that  fi 
[r  Helps,  on  more  ths 
displays,  of  the  cODsid 
the  domestic  servant 
under  yonr  roof,  i 
tyranny  may  be  exen 
and  gentlemen. 

"  Only  think,"  he  says 
be  to  share  ODe'a  home 
preSBoi ;  to  have  no  recn 
one  JB  certain  to  b(  tnt  I 
words  and  nDJuat  cenaar 
moat  more  than  blows,  * 
ualarea  wb  are  apt  to  fai 
to  rebuke.  Imagine  the  d 
that  must  pre  roil  ia  tt 
who  neret  hears  the  f 
praise  or  of  encouragemc 
teta  of  families,  men  li<r 
current  of  the  world,  wl 
■  Tariety  of  impressions 
busy  minds,  are  made  ai 
in  the  eoune  of  a  singli 
difficulty  estimate  the 
words  upon  those  whoae 
leaTea  feir  opportunities 
unwelcome  impreasiona." 
Still  more  important 
capitalist,  the  great  ci 
boor,  should  nnderat.in 
power,  and,  with  it,  ho 
iH  conhdcd  into  his  bai 

)ia»  thb  destiny  inlruste<l 
that  hi'  Tocation  consists 
ting  together  a  large  lui 
then  being  otT  with  it  to 
fancies,  in  some  other  pla 
the  parable  of  the  talents 
literally,  and  that  a  BDI 
that  be  has  (ione  his  pi 
made  much  gold  and  silrt 

And  he  adds,  that 
po.-ition  of  life  wonld, 
direction  and  bnmane 
lalwnr,  "  find  room  fc 
of  all  the  powers  of  1 
their  best  affections,  at 
wat  worthy  in  their  an 

Nor  do  those  who 
ploy  labour  by  pnrch 
and  giving  commission 
nil  responsibility  in  thi 
doe^  our  author  fail  to  i 
a  dne  roeasare  of  repro 
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manity.  AVc  can  hardly  bclicTe  that 
anyone  conld  be  so  utterly  witless  and 
besotted  as  to  think  this  a  propcrocca- 
sion  for  exei-cising  his  jealousy  against 
the  interference  of  Government.  It  is 
qnite  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases 
where  the  end  is  most  desirable,  and 
where  yet  that  interference  is  depre- 
cated. And  why  ?  Because  legisla- 
tion cannot  accomplish  the  end  pro* 
posed.  To  secure  to  each  man  a  fair 
rcmnneration  for  his  labour  would 
be  infinitely  desirable.  Government 
ought  to  do  it~if  it  could.  But  it 
cannot ;  and  therefore  it  is  wo 
oppose  any  legislative  attempt  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
attempt  would  only  aggravate  the 
mischief  it  sought  to  remedy. 

Where  there  is  a  good  end  to  be 
Attained,  which  cannot  be  secured  by 
separate  and  individual  effort,  and 
which  can  be  attained  by  an  effort  of 
the  national  will  through  the  organs 
of  Government,  there  you  have  made 
out  an  indisputable  case  for  the  inter- 
ference of  tlte  Legislature.  It  is  not  a 
good  end  if  it  be  not  worth  the  costly 
or  cumbrous  machinery  you  put  in 
motion  to  accomplish  it.  In  that  case 
it  is  a  slight  and  trivial  object.  Now, 
great  sanitary  measures  answer  en- 
tirely to  the  criterion  we  have  given ; 
they  are  of  indisputable  utility,  worth 
any  conceivable  cost.  The  object  to  bo 
attained  is  one  which  requires  co- 
operation, which  cannot  be  attained 
by  separate  and  voluntary  efforts; 
and  it  is  one  within  the  scope  and 
power  of  legislation.  '^  The  Athenian 
in  the  comedy,"  writes  Mr  Helps, 
'*  wearied  of  war,  concludes  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  the  enemy  for  himself, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  ser- 
vant." But  it  is  only  in  the  comedy 
that  such  a  separate  peace  is  possible. 
And  it  would  be  a  still  grosser  fiction 
that  would  represent  any  one  of  our 
citizens,  buried  in  the  living  mass  of 
a  town  population,  making  a  private 
treaty  against  foul  air  and  filthy 
drainage,  for  himself,  his  wife,  his 
children,  and  his  servant.  If  his 
neighbour  can  make  money  by  poison- 
ing the  air,  or  if  he  has  but  a  sense- 
less or  depraved  nostril,  the  whole 
dbtrict  must  suffer. 

Pritndn  in  Council,  a  Srn'es  of 
Tifttdinga  and  Discourse  thereon, 
Uas   more  of  original   matter  than 


either  of  its  predecessors ;  and  the 
device  adopted  of  interspersing  ficti- 
tious conversation  with  the  essajs, 
gives  relief  and  variety  to  the  com- 
position. The  author,  who  tak«B  the 
name  of  Milctrton,  is  supposed  to 
read  his  several  papers  before  his 
friends — Dunsford^  a  clergyman — and 
Eilesmere^  a  barrister.  After  the  essay 
a  conversation  ensues  either  on  the 
subject  of  it,  or  on  some  other  topic 
which  it  may  have  suggested,  and 
which  is  not  always  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  essay.  We  notice 
that,  when  the  ^*  Reading  "  has  been 
rather  dull,  the  ^^  Discourse,"  by  a 
just  compensation,  is  more  sprightly 
than  usual.  Thus  the  attention  of 
the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  flae  for 
any  length  of  time ;  although  nero 
also  it  18  sometimes  tried  by  that 
theme-like  writing  we  have  spoken 
of  before.  Essays  on  "  Truth,"  on 
^*  Greatness,"  have  a  very  formidable 
aspect.  lie  who  has  anything  of  his 
own  on  topics  like  these  should  tell  it 
us  at  once,  and  with  as  little  prefa- 
tory or  formal  matter  as  possible. 
Wo  do  not  want  the  whole  skeleton 
of  an  essay  for  one  single  pound  of 
flesh.  Here  is  ^*An  £ssay  upon 
History,"  which  does  not  occupy  a 
very  long  space,  but  where  we  have 
the  subject  laid  out  in  regular  sec- 
tions. 1 .  Why  History  should  be  read ; 
2.  How  History  should  be  read ;  3.  By 
whom  History  should  be  written ;  and 
so  forth.  Why,  it  is  dreary  as  laud- 
measuring.  All  this  sui>erficial  mea- 
surement, so  many  acres  of  bog,  so 
many  of  pasture,  we  could  willingly 
dispense  with.  If  you  have  any  edible 
root,  or  but  a  wild-flower  gathered 
from  a  hedge,  give  us  that,  and  give 
it  at  once.  One  is  not  to  sur\'ey  a 
whole  district  every  time  one  digs  out 
a  potato. 

The  character  of  Ellesmere  is  well 
sustained  throughout  the  conversa- 
tions; it  is  quite  a  life-like  and 
dramatic  sketch.  He  talks  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  many  a  clear- 
headed barrister  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Under  a  glittering  hardness 
of  manner  he  retains  kind  feelings  and 
genuine  convictions.  Such  men  as 
Ellesmere  every  one  has  encountered. 
They  repel  you  at  first  by  their  flip- 
pancy, their  boundless  impudence  of 
assertion,  and  their  perpetual  air  of 
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mockery  and  derision:  yon  think 
they  have  neither  love  for  anything, 
nor  faith  in  anything ;  but,  on  closer 
acquaintance,  they  are  found  really 
to  have  a  heart  under  that  jingling 
coat  of  mail  which  they  carry  over  it. 
Let  us  give  a  specimen  of  the  lighter 
manner  of  Ellesmere.  An  Essay  on 
Education  has  been  read. 

"  Elletmere, — You  have  been  unex* 
pectedly  merciful  to  us.  The  moment  I 
heard  the  essay  given  out,  there  flitted 
before  my  frightened  mind  Tolnmes  of 
reports,  Battersea  schools,  Bell,  Wilder- 
spin,  normal  farms,  National  Society, 
British  schools,  interminable  questions 
about  how  religion  might  be  separated 
altogether  from  secular  education,  or  so 
much  religion  taught  as  all  religious 
sects  could  agree  in.  These  are  all  very 
good  things  for  people  to  discuss,  I  dare 
say;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
subject  sits  heavy  on  my  soul.  I  meet  a 
man  of  inexhaustible  dulness,  and  he 
talks  to  me  for  three  hours  upon  some 
great  subject — this  very  one  of  education, 
for  instance — till  I  sit  entranced  by  stu- 
pidity, thinking  the  while,  '  And  this  is 
what  we  are  to  become  by  education — 
to  be  like  you  ! '  Then  I  see  a  man  like 
D ,  a  judicious,  reasonable,  conver- 
sable being,  knowing  how  to  be  silent 
too — a  man  to  go  through  a  campaign 
with — and  I  find  he  cannot  read  or  write. 

**  Jlfi7wrfo».— This  sort  of  contrast  is 
just  the  thing  to  strike  you,  Ellesmere  ; 
and  yet  you  know  as  well  as  any  of  us, 
that  to  bring  forward  such  contrasts  by 
way  of  depreciating  education  would  be 
most  unreasonable.    .    ,     . 

"  Ellesmere. — I  wanted  to  tell  yon 
that  I  think  you  are  quite  right,  Milver- 
ton,  in  saying  a  good  deal  about  mnlti- 
fariousness  of  pursuit.  You  see  a  wretch 
of  a  pedant,  who  knows  all  about  tetra- 
meters, or  statutes  of  uses,  but  who  can 
hardly  answer  his  child  a  question  as 
they  walk  about  the  garden  together. 
The  man  has  never  given  a  good  thought 
or  look  to  nature.  Well  then,  again, 
what  a  stupid  thing  it  is  that  we  are  not 
all  taught  music.  Why  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  many  portions  of  mankind,  and 
leave  the  universal  language  of  the  feel- 
ings, as  you  would  call  it,  unlearnt ! 

"  Miherton. — I  quite  agree  with  you; 
but  I  thought  you  always  set  your  face, 
or  rather  your  ears,  against  music. 

"  Duntford.— So  did  I. 

"  Ellesmere. — I  should  like  to  know 
all  about  it.  It  is  not  to  my  mind  that 
a  cultivated  man  should  be  quite  thrown 
out  by  any  topic  of  conversation,  or  that 
there  should  be  any  form  of  human  en- 


deavour or  aooomplishment  which  he  has 
no  conception  of." 

In  the  quotation  we  shall  next 
give,  it  is  the  good  sense  of  Milver- 
ton  which  perhaps  takes  the  lead. 
The  Essay  has  been  on  Public  Im- 
provements, and  this  is  part  of  the 
conversation  which  ensues : — 

"  EUetmere, — Another  very  merciful 
essay  !  When  we  had  once  got  upon  the 
subject  of  sanitary  improvement8,I  thought 
we  should  soon  be  five-fathom  deep  in. 
blue  books,  reports,  interminable  ques- 
tions of  sewerage,  and  horrors  of  aU 
kinds. 

*^  MUterion. — It  would  be  difficult  Ur 
say  too  much  about  sanitary  matters — 
that  is,  if  by  saying  much  one  could  gain 
attention.  I  am  convinced  that  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  physical  evil  to  man- 
kind has  been  impure  air,  arising  from 
circnmstances  which  might  have  been 
obviated.  Plague  and  pestilence  of  all 
kinds— cretinism,  too,  and  all  scrofaloos 
disorders — are  probably  mere  questions- 
of  ventilation. 

"  ElUsmere.  —  Seriously  speaking,  I 
quite  agree  with  you.  And  what  de- 
lights me  in  sanitary  improvements  is,, 
that  they  can  hardly  do  harm.  Give  a 
poor  man  good  air,  and  you  do  not  dimi- 
nish his  self-reliance;  You  only  add  to 
his  health  and  vigour — make  more  of  ar 

man  of  him There    is   an 

immensity  of  nonsense  uttered  about 
making  people  happy,  which  is  to  be 
done,  according  to  happiness-mongers, 
by  quantities  of  sugar  and  tea,  and  such- 
like things.  One  knows  the  importance 
of  food,  but  there  is  no  Elysium  to  be^ 
got  out  of  it. 

^  MUoerton, — I  know  what  you  mean* 
Suppose  you  could  give  them  oceans  of 
tea  and  mountains  of  sugar,  and  abun- 
dance of  any  luxury  that  you  choose  to 
imagine,  but  at  the  same  time  you  in- 
serted a  hungry,  envious  spirit;  and  then 
what  have  you  done!  .  .  .  You  do 
not  know  what  injury  you  may  do  a  man, 
when  you  destroy  all  reverence  in  him. 
It  will  be  found  out  some  day  that  men 
derive  more  plecuure  and  profi4  from  hat' 
ing  iuperiors  than  from  having  inferiors.. 

To  come  to  minor  matters. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  system  of 
building  upon  leases  should  be  so  com- 
monly adopted.  Nobody  expects  to  live 
out  the  leasehold  term  which  he  takes  to 
build  upon.  C.  always  says  that  the 
modem  lath-and-plaster  system  fa  a 
wickedness;  and  upon  my  word  I  thinlr 
he  is  right.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me 
how  a  man  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
build,  or  do  anything  else,  in  a  temporary^ 
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slight,  insineere  fashioiL  What  hM  a 
maa  to  say  for  himself  who  muBt  lum  op 
the  doings  of  his  life  in  this  way,  '  i 
ehiefly  employed  myself  ia  making  and 
selling  things  which  seemed  to  be  good, 
and  were  not,  and  nobody  has  occasion 
to  bless  me  for  anything  I  have  done ' ! 

"  L'lUstHfre. — Humph!  you  put  it  mild- 
ly. But  the  man  has  made,  perhaps,  seren 
per  cent  of  his  money ;  or,  if  he  has  made 
no  per  cent,  he  has  ruined  sereral  men  of 
his  own  trade,  which  is  not  to  go  for 
nothing  when  a  man  is  taking  stock  of 
his  good  deeds." 

Recreation  is  a  favourite  subject 
with  oar  author.  We  have  an  essay 
on  it  here.  He  is  verj  soiicitous 
that  amosement  should  be  found  for 
the  people :  our  own  notion  is  that 
people  will  best  amuse  themselves, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  hardest  thing 
in  the  world  to  attempt  to  do  this 
for  them.  However,  there  are  many 
ffood  thin^  on  this  subject  in  Mr 
Ilelps's  Essay. 

"  If  erer  a  people,"  he  sayn,  "  reqaired 
to  be  amoved,  it  is  we  sad-hearted  Anglo- 
Saxons,  lieary  eaters,  hard  thinkers, 
often  given  up  to  a  peculiar  melancholy 
of  our  own,  with  a  climate  that,  for 
■onths  together,  would  frown  away 
Mirth  if  it  could— many  of  os  with 
▼•ry  gloomy  thoughts  about  our  here- 
after :  if  ever  there  were  a  people  who 
should  avoid  increasing  their  dulness 
by  all  work  and  no  play,  we  are  that 
people.  '  They  took  their  pleasure 
■adly,'  says  Froissart,  *  after  their 
ISuhiou.'  We  need  not  ask  of  what 
nation  Froissart  was  speaking." 

See  that  Dutchman,  how  lumpish, 
bow  very  fat  he  gets— he  is  the  very 
person  who  ouf^ht  to  dance,  and 
he  stands  looking  on.  But  your 
Dutchman  does  nut  want  to  dance. 
Foreigners  marvel  how  Euf^lisbmen 
can  8i)cnd  their  Sunday  as  they  do — 
so  very  monotonously,  as  it  seems — 
they  have  no  idea  how  very  agree- 
able mere  re.^t  is  to  the  man  who 
has  been  energetically  occupied  the 
whole  week.  **  All  work,  and  no 
play,**  sounds  very  terrible ;  but  ask 
any  man  when  he  has  been  most 
happy,  and  be  will  tell  you,  nhen 
he  was  absorbed  in  his  work,  when 

Elay  would  have  been  a  mere 
indrance,  when  the  mere  pleasure 
of  relieved  attention,  or  of  (|uick 
animal    movement    after  one   con- 


strained position,  was  all  the  amnse- 
ment  he  could  have  welcomed.  Work 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  we  have^ 
while  it  is  the  predominant  habit, 
and  no  longer.  Kemember  this, 
yon  busy  philanthropists. 

The  subject  of  slavery  occupies  a 
verv  prominent  place ;  several  conse- 
cutive Readings  are  devoted  to  it. 
The  whole  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
southern  states  of  America.  Mr 
Helps  combats  every  excuse  that  has 
been  brought  forward  in  its  defence, 
and  argues  that  it  is  as  needless  as  it 
is  cruel  and  unjust. 

We  ourselves  will  not  for  a  moment 
attempt  to  justify  what  is  plainly 
opposed  to  the  fondanicntai  laws  of 
morality.  We  would  beg  leave 
simply  to  suggest  that  these  great 
laws  of  morality  present  us  with  a 
model  of  human  conduct  to  which  it 
is  to  be  ho^d  human  societies  will 
one  day  attam.  But  human  societies, 
in  the  course  of  this  progress,  cannot 
be  altogether  governed  by  such  rules. 
A  perfect  morality  is  tlie  last  thing  to 
be  realised.  The  law  of  progress 
being  assumed,  it  is  necessary  that 
humanity  should  pass  through  many 
phases  by  no  means  reconcilable  to 
the  pure  laws  of  morality.  Such  are 
all  Roman  empires,  all  Indian  con- 
quests, all  colonisations  where  the 
hunting- field  of  the  aborigines  is  con- 
verted into  a  corn-field,  and  the 
native  inhabitants  driven  back  and 
exterminate<l,  and  perhaps  many 
other  achievements  and  institutions 
of  human  societies  which  are  not  even 
suspected  at  present  of  having  any 
taint  of  immorality. 

Touching  this  very  subject  of 
slavery,  we  see  that  in  early  and  pa- 
triarchal times  it  was  the  necessary 
form  which  the  relation  took  between 
the  owner  of  land  or  flocks  and  his 
labourer.  It  is  here  the  natural 
predecessor  of  our  present  system  of 
payment  b^  wages,  j^loney  payment 
of  wages,  It  is  plain,  could  have  no 
place  till  money  was  in  general  use — 
till  markets  had  been  formed  — till 
something  of  trade  and  commerce 
had  been  established.  In  earliest 
times  the  landlord  must  pay  his 
labourer  by  supplying  him  with  food 
and  clothing.  But  the  labourer  could 
Dot  save  op  his  food  for  the  period 
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of  old  age  or  the  dajs  of  sickness. 
Presuming,  therefore,  that  the  owner 
of  land  or  flocks  was  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  his  property,  that  arrange- 
ment which  we  denominate  slavery 
was  the  only  equitable  one  whicn 
coold  be  made.  If  the  wealthy 
patriarch  were  to  say  to  his  labourer, 
I  will  feed  and  clothe  yon  so  long  as 
yon  are  willing  to  serve  me,  and  do 
serve  me,  the  result  would  be,  that  in 
sickness  and  in  old  age  the  labourer 
would  be  utterly  destitute.  The  only 
fair  bargain  that  could  be  made  was 
just  this,  to  buy  the  labour  of  the 
man  for  his  whole  life,  by  sustaining 
him  for  his  whole  life.  The  labourer 
must  become  his  bondsman. 

There  is  also  another  origin  of 
slavery  odious  enough — that  of  war. 
Here  the  captive  is  only  spared  from 
death  to  be  made  an  unwilling  drudge 
for  life.  Slavery  may  then  become 
one  of  the  most  terrible  curses  and 
crimes  of  a  community.  We  merely 
point  out  that  there  is  a  state  of 
society  in  which  it  is  inevitable. 
With  the  introduction  of  commerce 
better  forms  of  relationship  between 
landlord  and  labourer  become  pos- 
sible, and  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
adopted. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  case  before 
OS  of  the  southern  states  of  America, 
we  presume  that  an  advocate  of  their 
canse  would  urge  that,  owing  to  the 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the  black 
population,  and  their  careless  and 
improvident  character,  the  system  of 
paying  for  labour  by  wages  would  be 
as  inapplicable  here  as  in  those  early 
and  patriarchal  times  we  have  been 
allnding  to.  Here,  also,  the  best 
forms  of  the  bargain  for  both  parties 
would  be  to  buy  the  labour  of  the 
man  for  his  whole  life,  by  taking  care 
of  him  for  his  whole  life. 

We  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  rea- 
soning ;  at  the  same  time  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  it  requires  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  negro 
population  than  we  can  possibly  pos- 
sess, to  determine  how  far  it  ought  to 
carry  conviction.  But  presuming 
that  it  is  a  fair  defence,  there  can  be 
surely  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  cultivate  a  provident  and 
reflective  character  in  the  negi'o,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  done  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery,  in  order  that  a 


better  system  may  be  introdnced. 
That  slavery  brings  with  it  a  terrible 
abuse  of  power,  must  be  admitted  bj 
every  one.  Granting,  therefore,  that 
no  better  form  of  relationship  oonld 
at  present  be  established  between 
landlord  and  labourer,  it  must  be 
infinitely  desirable  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  better.  Here  it  is  that  we 
take  up  the  controversy  against  the 
planters.  Instead  of  doing  their  beat 
to  prepare  the  negro  population  for  a 
better  system,  (which,  if  once  esta- 
blished, would  be  to  their  own  advan- 
tage as  well,)  they  do  their  utmost  to 
oppose  the  education  of  the  slave, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  prepara- 
tion they  have  in  their  power.  In 
some  provinces  to  educate  a  slave  ia 
treated  as  a  criminal  act ;  but  doubt- 
less there  are  very  different  laws  and 
customs  amongst  different  states  and 
different  masters.  It  is  here,  how- 
ever, that  we  join  issue  with  the 
planters.  We  do  not  like,  and  do 
not  call  for,  sudden  changes ;  we  have 
always  sought  to  allay  rather  than 
to  excite  the  popular  agitation  of  this 
topic  If  the  existing  system  is  the 
only  one  at  present  practicable,  we 
must,  of  force,  accept  it.  W^e  shall 
not  tell  the  planter,  in  the  high  vein 
of  certain  moralists — if  yon  and  yoor 
white  brethren  cannot  cultivate  this 
soil  without  slave-labour,  go  to  some 
other  soil  and  to  some  other  climate. 
Such  high  hei-oic  maxims  of  moral- 
ity, which  we  have  not  to  practise 
ourselves,  it  is  of  very  little  use  to 
preach  to  others.  But  we  do  say 
that,  by  opposing  the  education  of 
the  slave,  the  planters  are  render- 
ing all  but  impossible  that  gradual 
change  from  one  system  to  the 
other,  which  would  be  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties,  llie 
ignorance  of  the  slave  may  keep  him 
unfit  for  manumission,  but  it  will  not 
secure  him  from  the  access  of  passion, 
and  from  sudden  or  violent  attempts 
to  obtain  his  liberty. 

Mr  Helps  takes  some  pains  to 
show  that  the  negro  is  of  the  same 
species  as  the  white  man.  What  if 
he  were  not?  What  if  the  black 
population  of  Africa  sprang  originallj 
from  a  different  stock — their  resem- 
blance to  ourselves  would  not  be  the 
less  on  this  account.  We  are  far 
from  wishing  to  throw  the  least  doubt 
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npon  the  guestioii ;  we  would  merely 
OMenre,  that  the  advocate  of  per- 
maoent  ilaveiy,  if  such  there  be, 
wonld  gain  nothing  by  his  doctrine  of 
raoeg.  The  negro  is  a  man^  jost  as 
certainly  whether  yon  call  him  a 
variety  or  a  new  species.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  onrselvcs  is 
neither  greater  nor  less ;  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  is  the  same. 

We  pass  on  somewhat  rapidly,  that 
we  may  reserve  space  for  the  last, 
and  in  our  opinion  the  far  most  in- 
teresting, of  Mr  Helps*s  essays.  In 
the  Companions  of  my  Solitude,  we  at 
length  take  leave  entirely  of  that 
formal,  precept-giving  manner,  which 
we  cannot  bat  think  mnst  have  had 
some  connection  with  the  oflScial 
state  and  character  of  onr  author. 
He  now  comes  before  ns  as  the 
retired  student  and  meditative  man. 
Hesaunters  through  the  woods  or  over 
the  downs,  revolving  the  hard  pro- 
blems of  social  philosophy.  He  is 
accompanied  only  by  his  thoughts ; 
and  these,  whtch  are  the  companions 
of  his  solitude,  he  gives  us  in  an  easy 
unrestrained  manner.  He  has  be- 
come an  erring  and  perplexed  mortal, 
like  one  of  ourselves,  and  therefore 
has  become  instructive;  he  is  open 
to  dispute,  and  therefore  suggests  and 
teaches  something.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  being  always  correct,  and 
agreeing  with  everybody;  it,  is  to 
say  nothing  that  can  be  of  possible 
use  to  any  one.  Mr  Helps  closes  his 
volume  with  a  chapter  on  the  **  art  of 
leaving  off/*  and  evidently  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  practised  the  art 
to  perfection  in  the  present  instance. 
But  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  leav- 
ing off  too  soon,  Mr  Helps  has  not 
been  so  successful  as  he  imagines.  He 
leaves  off  here  a  great  deal  too  soon. 

"  When  in  the  country,"  it  is  thus  the 
book  opens,  **  I  lire  maoh  alone  ;  and  as 
I  wander  over  downs  and  commons,  and 
through  lanes  with  lofty  hedges,  many 
thoughts  come  into  my  Inind.  I  find,  too, 
the  same  ones  come  again  and  again, 
and  are  spiritual  companions.  At  times 
they  insist  upon  being  with  me,  and  are 
resolutely  intrusive.  I  think  I  will  de- 
Boribe  them,  that  so  I  may  have  more 
mastery  over  them 

"  I  think  often  of  the  hopes  of  the  race 
here,  of  what  is  to  become  of  our  western 
ciTilisa-t*''"'  "•"^  ^hat  can  be  made  of  it. 
Otl  science  or  art,  and  I 


long  to  do  so  too;  but  I  oanaal  1h^ 
thinking  of  the  stata  and  JbrtsM  af 
large  masses  of  maakiad*  and  hoping 
that  thought  may  do  something  for  them. 
After  all  my  cogitations^  my  mind  gene- 
rally returns  to  one  thing,  the  edneatkm 
of  the  people.  Far  want  of  general  onf- 
tivailon,how  muck  individual  exedlenee 
i$  eripjitd.  Of  what  arail,  for  example, 
is  it  for  any  one  of  as  to  have  enrmonnted 
any  social  terror,  or  any  0nperstftion» 
while  his  neighbours  lie  rank  in  it.  His 
conduct  in  reference  to  them  beeomei  a 
constant  care  and  burden. 

''Meditating  upon  general  improve- 
ment, I  often  thiodc  a  great  deal  about 
the  dimate  in  these  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  I  see  that  without  much  husbandry 
of  our  means  and  resources,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  be  anything  but  low  bar- 
barians. The  difficulty  of  liring  at  all 
in  a  cold,  damp,  destructive  climate  Is 
great.  Socrates  went  about  with  very 
scanty  clothing,  and  men  praise  his  wis- 
dom in  caring  so  little  for  the  goods  of 
this  life.  He  ate  sparingly  and  of  mean 
food.  That  it  not  ike  way,  I  tuepfet,  tkat 
we  can  make  aphilotopher  here.  Here  we 
mutt  make  prudence  one  of  the  subttantial 
tirtuet. 

"  One  thing,  though,  I  see,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  ([uantUy  of  mieplaeed 
labour— of  labour  which  does  not  go  In 
stem  contest  with  the  rugged  world 
around  us,  in  the  endeaTonr  to  compel 
nature  to  give  us  our  birthright,  but  in 
fighting  with  *  strong  delosions'  of  all 
kinds,  or  rather  of  putting  up  obstacles 
which  we  laboriously  knock  down  again. 
Law,  for  example — what  a  loss  is  there  ; 
of  time,  of  heart,  of  lore,  of  leisure  ! 
There  are  good  men  whose  minds  are  set 
upon  improving  the  law ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them  are  prepared  to  go> 
far  enough 

"  There  are  many  thingt  done  now  in 
the  law  at  great  expenee  by  private  indi' 
ridualt,  which  ought  to  be  done  for  aU  by 
ojficert  of  the  State.  It  is  as  if  each 
indiyidual  had  to  make  a  road  for  him- 
self whenever  he  went  out,  instead  of 
using  the  King's  highway." 

The  whole  passage  is  studded  with 
thought.  If  we  have  abridged  it  in 
our  extract,  it  has  been  only  to  save 
space :  we  would  more  willingly  have^ 
quoted  without  any  omission  or  inter- 
ruption. We  pause  in  the  last 
paragraph  to  carry  out  a  little  further 
the  observation  it  contains.  Govern- 
ment pays  the  judges,  but  leaves  tlie 
suitor  to  pay  for  all  the  preparatory 
services  necessary  to  bring  his  cause 
before  him  to  be  adjudicated.    Eveo 
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officers  of  the  court  are  paid  by  fees. 
One  of  the  commissions  for  inquiring 
into  the  law  has  recommended  the 
substitution  of  a  salary  from  Govern- 
ment instead  of  this  mode  of  re- 
muneration. The  recommendation, 
we  believe,  in  some  cases,  has  been 
already  attended  to.  But,  as  Mr 
Helps  suggests,  much  more  might  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  suitor.  There 
is  a  well-known  passage  in  Black- 
stone,  wherein  he  tells  us  that  kings, 
lords,  and  commons,  army  and  navy, 
customs  and  taxes,  have  all  for  their 
great  ultimate  object,  to  seat  a  judge 
upon  the  bench,  and  put  twelve  jury- 
men in  the  jury-box.  But  kings, 
lords  and  commons,  and  the  rest  of 
these  imposing  powers  have  accom- 
plished their  task  very  inefficiently, 
if,  before  the  suitor  can  have  the  bene- 
fit of  judge  and  jury,  he  must  pay  the 
doorkeepers  most  exorbitantly. 

It  has  at  first  a  certain  idr  of  plau- 
sibility, to  say,  that  he  who  wants  to 
go  to  law  must  pay  the  expenses  of  it. 
But,  in  reality,  those  rec^  most  com' 
pletdy  the  benefit  of  an  established 
system  of  jurisprudence  who  never  have 
occasion  to  go  to  law.  To  throw  the 
expenses  of  justice  on  the  hapless 
suitor  is  by  no  means  equitable.  As 
far  as  possible  the  whole  society  ought 
to  take  upon  itself  the  burden  and  the 
costs  of  administering  justice.  We 
say  as  far  as  possible,  because  there 
are  certain  services  which  an  attorney 
renders  to  his  client,  which  it  would 
not  be  well  for  the  client  himself  to 
transfer  to  a  salaried  functionary. 
They  would  not  be  so  efiectually  per- 
formed. 

Of  course  we  know  that  we  are 
laying  down  general  principles,  out 
of  hearing  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  we  confess  that  there 
is  little  pleasure  or  profit  in  contem- 
plating schemes  to  which  he  has  so 
decisive  an  answer  at  hand — no  funds, 
no  ways  and  means.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  course  of  our  reading  on  this 
subject  of  law  reform,  we  remember 
to  have  fallen  in  with  a  scheme  or 
proposition  which — setting  aside  the 
fiscal  objections  —  won  considerably 
upon  us.  Of  all  impracticable  schemes 
it  seemed  to  us  the  least  unreasonable. 
It  was  this— to  leave  the  function  of 
the  attorney  at  present  untouched, 
but  to  join  the  barrister  with  the 


judge— having  a  bar  appointed  and 
paid  by  Grovemment  A  blow  at  the 
independence  of  the  bar,  it  will  be 
said,  in  the  first  place.  But  in  these 
days  of  a  free  press  and  a  repre- 
sentative Parliament,  no  po^tioai 
mischief  can  ensue  from  such  a  mea- 
sure. We  may  proceed  to  discuss  it 
as  it  would  simply  affect  our  juris- 
prudence. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  pro- 
posal looks  upon  the  saving  of  the  fee 
paid  to  the  counsel  as  the  least  part 
of  the  benefit  to  result  from  it.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  it  would  ultimately 
lead  to  the  framing  of  a  simple  in- 
telligible code,  both  of  substantial 
law  and  of  procedure,  and  thus,  in- 
directly, sweep  away  the  causes  of 
delay  and  of  expenditure.  The  bar, 
under  this  system,  would  consist  of 
a  body  of  men  who  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  law,  and  from  whom  the 
judges  would  be  selected,  who  would 
act  as  assistants  to  justice,  not  as 
engaged  partisans  of  the  client.  Some 
system  of  advocacy  is  required,  be- 
cause the  suitors  can  very  rarely  state 
their  own  case,  and  the  law  bearinr 
on  it,  with  distinctness,  nor  marshiu 
the  evidence  they  have  to  bring  into* 
court.  But  this  is  the  utmost  duty 
of  an  advocate,  if  the  administration 
of  justice  is  the  true  end  to  be  sought 
for.  Zeal  for  the  client  which  carries 
him  farther  than  this,  is  zeal  for  in- 
justice. The  existing  system  of  ad- 
vocacy presents  us  with  the  very 
immoral  practice,  and  the  altogether 
most  anomalous  proceeding,  of  a  highly 
cultivated  lawyer  not  only  stating 
the  truth  and  the  evidence  on  one 
side,  (which  is  all  that  justice  requires 
or  admits,)  but  exercising  his  utmost 
ingenuity  to  disguise  the  truth,  to 
distort  the  law,  and  to  shut  out  the 
evidence  upon  the  opposite  side.  All 
this  leads  to  a  perpetual  entanglement 
of  the  law  itself;  whereas  the  bar 
ought,  in  reality,  to  present  to  us  a 
cultivated  and  laborious  elass  of  men, 
who  had  made  jurisprudence  their 
great  study,  and  who  were  there  to 
expound  the  law  to  such  as  needed 
advice,  to  conduct  the  causes  of  such 
as  had  causes  to  try,  to  be  the  great 
depositaries  of  the  learning  and  science 
of  jurisprudence,  and  have  it  for  their 
object  and  ambition  to  advance  the 
jurisprudence  of  their  country.    The 
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publiciij  with  which  their  functions 
would  bo  performed,  the  intellectual 
nature  of  those  functions,  and  the  fact 
that  the  judges  would  be  chosen  from 
their  body,  our  author  argues,  would 
be  suflicient  security  that  they  would 
not  grow  sluggish  or  neglectful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  As  to  dis- 
plays of  oratory — if  oratory  be  re- 
garded as  an  appeal  to  passion — he 
boldly  asserts  that  a  court  of  justice 
is  not  a  fit  arena  for  it.  Such  elo- 
quence may  be  carried  into  Parlia- 
ment, into  public  meetings  of  a  htm- 
dred  descriptions;  and  there  is  the 
pulpit  and  the  lecture- room  for  the 
display  of  oratory  of  a  retlective  and 
imaginative  cast.  But  there  is  an 
eloquence  which  consists  in  lucid, 
succinct  statement  of  law  and  of  facts; 
this,  which  has  been  often  described 
as  the  clo<iueuce  of  the  bench,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  bar,  is 
the  only  species  which  it  is  at  all 
desirable  to  cultivate  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  our 
author's  scheme,  and  his  reasons  for 
it.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  enter 
further  into  what  bears  so  evidently 
the  character  of  a  quite  imaginary 
reform. 

From  the  law  Mr  Helps  takes  ns 
U)  the  church,  and  to  some  of  the 
delicate  questions  which  are  now 
agitated  with  respect  to  it.  This  is  a 
topic  on  which  he  both  interests  and 
tantalises  us.  Whether  from  a  pru- 
dent restraint,  or  a  timidity  not  in- 
excusable, there  is  evidently  much 
in  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  which 
he  withhoKU.  When  we  express  a 
wish  that  such  a  man  as  Mr  Helps 
would  speak  out  fully  on  this  topic,  it 
is  not  l)ecause  we  expect,  or  ought 
rationally  to  expect,  any  uo\clty  upon 
questions  so  long  agitated,  but  be- 
cause, if  we  mistake  not,  he  is  one  of 
a  party  amongst  English  laymen  who 
have  become  important  by  their  num- 
bers, their  intelligence,  and  their 
piety.  They  belong  to  the  national 
church  ;  they  do  not  desire  to  quit  it ; 
but  thcv  dceire,  in  some  wav  which 
we  do  n«>l  cle.irly  under-^tanil,  to  ren- 
der its  ritual  and  its  discipline  more 
effective.  We  should  wish  persons 
of  this  description  to  explain  them- 
selves distinctly.  The  following  in- 
timations of  opinion  we  ourselves 
read  with  interest,  aud,  as  we  have 


said,  felt  a  little  tantalised  that  they 
were  not  more  than  intimations : — 

'^  Aa  I  went  along,  I  thought  of  the 
Charch  of  £nglaud  and  of  what  might  be 
its  future  fortunes.  One'd  acquaintances 
who  meet  ouc  in  the  streets  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  exclaim,  *  What  a  state  the 
Church  is  in  !  Oh  that  these  questions 
that  dlfide  it  had  never  been  raised  !*  I 
do  not  agree  with  them,  and  sometimes  I 
tell  them  so.  If  there  are  these  great 
differences  amongst  thoughtful  men  about 
great  subjects,  why  should  they  (the  dif- 
ferences) be  stifled  1  Are  we  always  to 
be  walking  about  as  masked  figures  t 

"  For  my  own  part,  it  has  long  appear- 
ed to  me  that  our  Church  stands  upon 
foundations  which  need  more  breadth  and 
solidity,  both  as  it  regards  the  hold  it 
ought  to  have  on  the  reason,  and  on  the 
affection  of  its  members.    .... 

"  As  regards  affection,  how  can  any  but 
those  who  are  naturally  devout  and  affec- 
tionate, which  is  not  the  largest  class, 
have  an  affectionate  regard  for  anything 
which  presents  so  cold  and  formal  an 
appearance  as  the  Church  of  England  I 
The  services  are  too  long  ;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  are  surrounded  by  the  most 
prosaic  circumstances.  Too  many  sermons 
are  preached  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  too 
little  is  made  by  preaching.  Order,  de- 
cency, cleaulinefts,  propriety,  and  very 
often  good  sense,  are  to  be  seen  in  fuU 
force  in  Anglican  Churches  once  a-week  ; 
but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  heartiness. 

**  The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  and  so  I  have  said  before, 
would  be  a  Church  with  a  verif  tlmpU 
ere4d,  and  ttr^  grand  ritual,  and  a  use- 
ful and  devoted  priesthood.  But  these 
combinations  are  only  in  Utopias,  blessed 
islandd,  and  other  fabulous  places :  no 
veiwel  enters  their  porUf  for  thrii  on  at 
ytt  only  in  tht  minds  of  thoughtful  mtn. 

"  In  forming  such  an  imaginary  Church, 
there  certainly  are  some  things  that  might 
be  adopted  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  other  day  I  was  at  Rouen.  I  went 
to  see  the  grand  old  cathedral.  The  great 
western  dours  were  thrown  wide  open. 
Right  upon  the  market  place  filled  with 
flowers,  and  in  the  centre  aisle,  not  before 
any  image,  a  p4M>r  wuman  aud  her  child 
were  praying.  1  was  only  there  a  few 
minutes,  and  the^e  two  figures  remain 
imprebaed  upon  my  mind.  It  is  surely 
very  good  that  the  poor  should  hare  some 
place  free  from  the  restraints,  interrup- 
tions, the  familiarity  and  the  squalidneM 
of  home,  where  they  may  think  a  ($reat 
thought,  utter  a  lonely  sigh,  a  fervent 
prayer,  an  inward  wail.  And  the  rich 
noed  the  same  thing  too 
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"People  nj  to  themaelics  if  w*  tmiah  ed,  bat  not  for  them  WBa  it  boilt,  nor 
thia  or  Uiat  thiug  nLich  the;  diaapproTe  bj  them  alone  could  it  poaaiblf  be 
of.wedoQOt  know  what  h»rm  wa  may  snfltained.  Whenamanof  the  world, 
ba  doing  10  people  of  less  msight  or  for  instance,  complaina  that  the 
less  cautjoa  than  oureel.es,  and  w  thej     church  serviceB  are  too  long,  we  pass 

f.rrro;u.t:i::jfr.!  s^  v  '^—^  >mhe^ed  ^-Loni « 

provided  ihey  do  not,  il»  thej  would  say  »nort,  he  ca«B  In  hU  heart  very  Utile 

nniettlelheirneighboun.    There  ia  some-  libout  them;  perhaps   finds  m   their 

thing  good  and  humble  in  tliie ;  there  i>  acknowledged    length    a   convenient 

■omething  alas  of  indifference  :    if  onr  excuae  for  not  attending  them  at  all. 

aneeilora  had  always  been  content  with  It  is  quite  a  different  matter  wbeu  the 

silent  protests  against  tba  thiog  tbey  die-  sincere  pietist,   for  whom  these  ser- 

approved  of,  we  might  baie  beea  is  a  Tices  are  framed,  expreeees  the  same 

worse  poBition  than  we  are  now.  opinion,  and  laments  that  by  the  time 

The  inlelleotual  energies  of  cultivated  the  aannon  commences,  from  which  he 

men  want  directiag  to  Uie  great  qaes-  ^omj  ^^^^  ^^         fl(^  y^  atlentloa 

i'h"i  we  »ot"U"ir''  iz:^ii  oTi^^t,  "",  *?™  1"!'?  «]"n"^-..T*  ■!• 

men  shut  their  thoogbts  np,  and  pretend     P"'  U""'  we  ehoold  prefer  that  sacft 
to  be  ortbodoi— play  at  being  orthodox"    men  as  Mr  Helps  should  explam  to 
ns  distinctly  what  changes  tbey  would 
"  A  simple  creed  and  a  nrand  ri-     effect.    If  tbey  are  sacb  as  are  not 
tual"— Are  they  not  L 
all  the  instances  we  < 
the  ritnal  has  a  spiriti 
this  spiritual  meanin) 
tjon  of  the  creed.    Fi 
we  are  lihe  those  acqi 
Helps,  who  deeply  i 
division  a  should  esis 
At  the  same  time  we 
Mr  Helps  hitnselfin 
impossibility  of  preve 
sions,  by  imposing  sil 
Biderable  number  of  i 
bers. 

A  National  Cbnrc 
longer  than  it  reprt 
amount  of  the  nation 
who  conform  to  it  fn 
difference,  or  love  of 
qnillity,  lend  toit  asc 
of  unquestionable  in 
the  least  reflection  f 
this  support  is  mostt: 
ary  character.  If  th 
has  deserted  it,  and 
the  iosiiuuion  may  b 
fuuct.  Now,  whilst  01 
ami  jiious  members  of 
a  desire  for  any  chan 
they  will  do  well  to 
but  if  the  numbere  o 
crca?c,  it  becomes  of 
they  should  bo  heard, 
their  widhca  altendct 
such  men,  and  by  sue 
Church  really  exists 
politician,  or  the  wi 
mere  formalist,  thej 
romid  a  chnrch  when 
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held  ap  a  straggling  but  pretty  weed. 
ThuB,  with  great  eamestneas,  as  if  fresh 
from  some  coatroversj  on  the  subject,  she 
exclaimed, '  Is  this  a  weed,  papa  \  is  this 
a  weed ! ' 

**  *  Yes,  a  weed,'  I  replied. 

^  With  a  look  of  disappointment  slie 
moved  off  to  the  one  she  lo?ed  best 
amongst  ns  ;  and  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion, receired  the  same  answer. 

'''But  it  has  flowers,'  the  child  re- 
plied. 

" '  That  does  not  signify  ;  it  is  a  weed,* 
was  the  inexorable  answer. 

"Presently  after  a  moment *s  consi- 
deration, the  child  ran  off  again,  and 
meeting  the  gardener  just  near  my  nook, 
though  out  of  sight  from  where  I  sat,  she 
coaxingly  addressed  him. 

" '  Nicholas  dear,  is  thin  a  weed  ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  Miss ;  they  call  it  shepherds' 
pnrse.' 

**  A  pause  ensued.  I  thought  the 
child  was  now  fairly  silenced  by  autho> 
rity,  when  all  at  once  the  little  Toice 
began  again, '  Will  you  plant  it  in  my 
garden,  Nicholas  dear  f  Do  plant  it  in 
my  garden.* 

"  There  was  no  resisting  the  anxious 
entreaty  of  the  child  ;  and  man  and  child 
moved  off  together  to  plant  the  weed  in 
one  of  those  plots  of  ground  which  the 
children  walk  about  upon  a  good  deal, 
and  put  branches  of  trees  in  and  grown- 
up flowers,  and  which  they  call  their 
garden. 

"But  the  child's  words,  'Will  yon 
plant  it  in  my  garden  I '  remained  upon 
my  mind.  That  is  what  I  have  always 
been  thinking,  I  exclaimed  ;  and  it  is 
what  I  will  begin  by  saying." 

Mr  Helps  asserts,  with  perfect 
trnth,  that  there  is  no  hope  for  any 
great  reform  here,  whilst  the  moral 
opinion  of  men  remains  what  it  is 
upon  the  subject.  The  religious 
world  are  sufficiently  stringent  upon 
every  breach  of  chastity ;  but  men  in 
general  have  very  inadequate  notions 
of  the  evil  they  do,  when  they  en- 
coorage  the  polluting  and  pestilential 
commerce  of  the  prostitute.  It  nsed 
to  be  the  fashion  —  and  perhaps  is 
still  in  some  quarters—to  acfentl  this 
corruption  on  the  plea  that  it  draws 
off  the  libertine  from  the  modest  and 
virtuous  woman.  A  very  poor  argu- 
ment. It  makes  the  libertine.  Tho;>e 
who  corrupt  or  invade  the  chastity 
of  women,  are  tho  same  persons  who 
have  l)eeu  themselves  corrupted  by 
association  with  a  class  of  the  opno- 
site  SC31,  whose  very  bnaioeas  it  has 


become  to  break  down  all  the  re- 
straints of  modesty.  It  la  here  that 
a  Lovelace  receives  his  first  Instruc- 
tions ;  and  the  annals  of  Newgate 
will  tell  OS  that  those  who  have  com- 
mitted still  more  violent  crimes,  are 
not  men  who  have  lived  chaste  up  to 
the  time  of  their  offence.  It  makes 
the  libertine.  Still,  if  we  had  Etlet- 
mere  amongst  us,  we  should  hear  him 
replying,  we  suspect,  in  some  such 
manner  as  this : — I  know  that  it  is 
not  the  maiden  knight  who  practises 
the  arts  of  the  seducer.  I  know  very 
well  that  he  who  is  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  has  not  rushed  from  a  life  of 
innocence  and  pnrity  to  the  foul  vio- 
lence he  has  committed.  But  this,  too> 
I  know,  that  if  men  become,  in  their 
moral  opinion,  more  strict  against  one 
form  of  unconjugal  pleasure,  they  will 
become  more  indulgent  in  regard  to 
some  other  form.  There  will  be  more 
intrigue.  I  detest  this  Venus  of  the 
market-place  as  much  as  you ;  but  I 
cannot  help  seeing  that,  if  you  banish 
her,  you  must  expect  more  love- 
making  to  gQ  on  in  the  private  dwell- 
ing-house. I  do  not  say,  however, 
that  upon  the  whole  this  might  not 
be  a  good  bargain. 

But  we  have  not  Ellcsmere  with 
us,  and  we  shall  attend  to  Milverton. 
As  one  part  of  his  subject  he  touches 
on  the  cruel  indifference  which  some 
men,  who  would  still  be  thought  very 
morel,  can  be  guilty  of  towards  their 
illegitimate  children.  We  should  have 
hesitated  to  draw  the  following  pic- 
ture ;  we  should  have  doubted  whe- 
ther so  flaf^ant  a  hypocrisy  existed 
in  the  world.  Mr  Helps,  however,  is 
a  cautious  man,  and  probably  drew 
from  real  life. 

"  I  suppose  there  are  few  things 
clearer  to  the  human  mind  than  that  a 
fiither  owes  duties  to  his  child.  The 
dullest  savages  have  seen  that.  How 
can  a  man  lor  a  moment  imagine  that 
any  difference  of  rank  between  the 
mother  of  his  child  and  himself  ean  ab- 
solve h:ro  from  paternal  duties  1  I  am 
lost  in  astonishment  at  the  notion.  And 
then  imagine  a  man  performing  all  man- 
ner of  minor  duties,  neglecting  this  first 
one  the  while.  I  always  fancy  that  we 
may  be  surrounded  by  spiritual  powers. 
Now,  think  what  a  horrible  mockery  it 
must  recm  to  them,  when  they  behold  a 
man  going  to  charity  dinners,  busying 
himself  abont  flannel  for  the  poor,  jab- 
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ings,  immersed  in  indifferent  fornn  ui<]     tyrannv  of  the  weak." 
'"—'•"'•'■  "'  religion,  or  raging  agaimt 


■uoh  thioga,  btea»it  it  it  k'a  data,  as  ha         "I  Tentnra  to  117  that   there  ia  no 
telti  you  ;  and  at   the  door,  holding  %     obaeirant  man  of  the   world  wlio  has 
link,  or  perhaps  at  (hat  moment  bringing     li<'ed  to  the  age  of  thirty,  trho  hu  not 
home  the  produce  of  small  thefts  in  a     MenanmerooBinatancesofseTere  tyrxanj 
neighbouriDg  nairoir  alley — a  his  own     eiarciwd  by  peraona  belonging  to  one  or 
child,  a  piacbed-ui>,  h:iggard,  outcast,      other  of  these  olaaaea  — (the   aielc,  the 
eanning-looliing    little     thing.      Thmir     aged,  the  spoilt,  the   piooe   bnt   weak- 
dowD,  man,  the  flannel  and  th< 
the  adncalion,  and  the   Pope: 
Proteatanliam,  and  go  np  tl 
alley  aad  tend  your  child.    D 
that  palpably  unjust  burden  oi 
of  a  world  irhich  ha«  enough  I 
of  its  own  to  bear.     If  yon  1 
jrour  own  child,  adopt  two  ot 
place,  and  let  your  care  for 
sort  of  ain-ofleriog." 

We  have  extended  oar 
very  far,  bat  we  do  not  111 
to  leave  off  with  this  n 
topic.  At  the  same  time  i 
means  onr  wish  to  spoil  tt 
of  this  little  book  to  aach  as 
yet  read  it,  b;  being  too  lib 
qaotatioiis.  From  the  d 
passages  against  which  we 
peiici1-niark,wewill  extract 
Mr  Helps  makes  soma  obi 
worth  giving  reflection  U 
power  which  the  weak  havi 
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Before  a  table,  in  the  apartments 
appropriated  to  him  in  his  father*8 
honse  at  Knightsbridge,  sate  Lord 
L'Estrangc,  sorting  or  destroying  let- 
ters and  papers — an  ordinary  symp- 
tom of  change  of  residence.    Tliere 
are  certain  trifles  by  which  a  shrewd 
observer  may  judge  of  a  man's  dispo- 
sition.   Thus,  ranged  on  the  table, 
with  some  elegance,  bat  with  soldier- 
like precision,  were  sundry  little  re- 
lics of  former  days,  hallowed  by  some 
sentiment  of  memory,  or  perhaps  en- 
deared   solely   by    custom;    which, 
whether  he  was  in  Eg}'pt,  Italy,  or 
England,  always  made  part  of  the 
fnmitnre  of  Ilarlejr's  room.     Even 
the  small,  old-fashioned,  and  some- 
what inconvenient  inkstand  in  which 
be  dipped  the  pen  as  he  labelled  the 
letters  he  put  aside,  belonged  to  the 
writing-desk    which    had    been    his 
pride  as  a  school-boy.     Even    the 
books  that  lay  scattered  round  were 
not  new  works,  not  those  to  which 
we  turn  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  an 
hour,    or    to    distract    our    graver 
thoughts :    they  were  chiefly  either 
Latin  or  Italian  poets,  with  many  a 
pencil-mark  on  the  margin  ;  or  books 
which,  making    severe    demand   on 
thought,  require  slow  and  frequent 
perusal,    and    become    companions. 
Somehow  or  other,  in  remarking  that 
even  in  dumb  inanimate  things  the 
man  was  averse  to  change,  and  had 
the  habit    of  attaching  himself  to 
whatever  was  connected  with  old  as- 
sociations, you  might  guess  that  he 
clung  with  pertinacity  to  affections 
more  important,  and  you  could  bet- 
ter comprehend  the  freshness  of  his 
friendship  for  one  so  dissimilar  in 
pursuits  and    character    as    Andley 
Egerton.     An  afl\'Ction  once  admitted 
Into  the  heart  of  Ilarley  I/Estrange, 
seemed  never  to  be  questioned  or 
reasoned    with :    it    became    tacitly 
fixed,  as  it  were,  into  his  own  nature'; 
and  little  less  tlian  a  revolution  of  his 
whole  system  could  dislo<lge  or  dis- 
turb it. 


Lord  L'Estrange's  hand  rested  now 
upon  a  letter  in  a  stiff  legible  Italian 
character ;  and  instead  of  disposing  of 
it  at  once,  as  he  had  done  with  the 
rest,  he  spread  it  before  him,  and  re- 
read the  contents.  It  was  a  letter 
from  Riccabocca,  received  a  few  weeks 
since,  and  ran  thus  : — 

Letter  from  Signior  Riccabocca  to 
Lord  V  Estrange, 

^*  I  thank  yon,  my  noble  fnend,  for 
jodging  of  me  with  faith  in  my  ho- 
nonr,  and  respect  for  my  reverses. 

<^  No,  and  thrice  no,  to  all  conces- 
sions, all  overtures,  all  treaty  with 
Giulio  Franzini.  I  write  the  name, 
and  my  emotions  choke  me.  I  must 
pause,  and  cool  back  into  disdain.  It 
IS  over.  Pass  from  that  subject.  Bot 
yon  have  alarmed  mo.  This  sister  f 
I  have  not  seen  her  since  her  child- 
hood ;  but  she  was  brought  up  nnder 
his  inflnence — she  can  bat  work  as  his 
agent.  She  wish  to  learn  my  resi- 
dence I  It  can  be  but  for  some  hos- 
tile and  malignant  purpose.  I  may 
trust  in  you — I  know  that.  You  say 
I  may  trust  equally  in  the  discretion 
of  yonr  friend.  Pardon  me — my  con- 
fidence is  not  so  elastic.  A  word 
may  give  the  clue  to  my  retreat- 
But,  if  discovered,  what  harm  can 
ensue  ?  An  English  roof  protects  me 
from  Austrian  despotism  :  true ;  but 
not  the  brazen  tower  of  Danad  could 
protect  me  from  Italian  craft.  And, 
were  there  nothing  worse,  it  would 
be  intolerable  to  me  to  live  under  the 
eyes  of  a  relentless  spy.  Tnily  saith 
our  proverb,  '  He  sleeps  ill  for  whom 
the  enemy  wakes.'  I-ook  yon,  my 
friend,  I  have  done  with  my  old  life — 
I  wish  to  cost  it  from  me  as  a  snake 
its  skin.  I  have  denied  myself  all 
that  exiles  deem  consolation.  No 
pity  for  misfortune,  no  messages  from 
sympathising  friendship,  no  news  from 
a  lost  and  bereaved  country  follow 
me  to  my  hearth  nnder  the  skies  of 
the  stranger.  From  all  these  I  have 
volnntariij  cat  myself  off.    I  am  as 
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dead  to  the  life  I  once  lived  as  If  the 
Stjx  rolled  between  it  and  me.  With 
that  sternness  which  is  admissible 
only  to  the  afflicted,  I  have  denied 
myself  even  the  consolation  of  your 
visits.  I  have  told  yon  fairly  and 
simply  that  yoor  presence  wonld  un- 
settle all  my  enforced  and  infirm 
philosophy,  and  remind  me  only  of 
the  past,  which  I  seek  to  blot  nrom 
remembrance.  Yon  have  complied 
on  the  one  condition,  that  whenever 
I  really  want  yonr  aid  I  w^ill  ask  it ; 
and,  meanwhile,  yon  have  generously 
songht  to  obtain  me  justice  from  the 
cabinets  of  ministers  and  in  the  courts 
of  kings.  I  did  not  refuse  yonr  heart 
this  luxury ;  for  I  have  a  child — (Ahl 
I  have  taught  that  child  already  to 
revere  your  name,  and  in  her  prayers 
it  is  not  forgotten.)  But  now  that 
you  are  convinced  that  even  your  zeal 
is  unavailing,  I  ask  you  to  discontinue 
attempts  that  may  but  bring  the  spy 
upon  my  track,  and  involve  me  in 
new  misfortunes.  Believe  me,  O 
brilliant  Englishman,  that  I  am  satis- 
fied and  contented  with  my  lot.  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  be  for  my  hap- 
piness to  change  it.  '  Chi  non  ha 
provato  il  male  non  conosce  il  bene.' 
Q  One  does  not  know  when  one  is 
well  off  till  one  has  known  misfor- 
tune.') You  ask  me  how  I  live — ^I 
answer,  aUa  giomata — to  the  day — 
not  for  the  morrow,  as  I  did  once.  I 
have  accustomed  myself  to  the  calm 
existence  of  a  village.  I  take  inte- 
rest in  its  details.  There  is  my  wife, 
good  creature,  sitting  opposite  to  me, 
never  asking  what  I  write,  or  to 
whom,  but  ready  to  throw  aside  her 
work  and  talk  the  moment  the  pen  is 
out  of  my  hand.  Talk— and  what 
about?  Heaven  knows  I  But  I  would 
rather  hear  that  talk,  though  on 
the  affairs  of  a  hamlet,  than  babble 
again  with  recreant  nobles  and  blun- 
dering professors  about  common- 
wealths and  constitutions.  When  I 
want  to  see  how  little  those  last  in- 
fluence the  happiness  of  wise  men, 
have  I  notMachiavel  and  Thncydides? 
Then,  by-and-by,  the  Parson  will 
drop  in,  and  we  argue.  He  never 
knows  when  he  is  beaten,  so  the  argu- 
ment is  everlasting.  On  fine  days  I 
ramble  out  by  a  vending  rill  with  my 
Violante,  or  stroll  to  my  friend  tbie 
Squire's,  and  see  how  healthful  a  thing 


is  true  pleasure ;  and  on  wet  days  I 
shut  myself  up,  and  mope,  perhaps^ 
till,  hark !  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door^ 
and  in  comes  Violante,  with  her  daric 
eyes,  that  shine  out  through  reproach- 
ful tears— reproachful  that  I  should 
mourn  alone,  while  she  is  under  mj 
roof— so  she  puts  her  arms  round  me^ 
and  in  five  minutes  all  is  sunshine 
within.  What  care  we  for  your  Eng- 
lish grey  clouds  without  ? 

"  Leave  me,  my  dear  Lord — leave 
me  to  this  quiet  happv  passage  to- 
wards old  age,  serenerthan  the  youth 
that  I  wasted  so  wildly ;  and  guard 
well  the  secret  on  which  my  happi- 
ness depends. 

"  Now  to  yourself,  before  I  close. 
Of  that  same  yourself  yon  cmeak  too 
little,  as  of  me  too  much.  But  I  so 
well  comprehend  the  profound  melan- 
choly that  lies  underneath  the  wild 
and  fanciful  humour  with  which  yon 
bat  suggest,  as  in  sport,  what  yon 
feel  so  in  earnest.  The  laborious  so- 
litude of  cities  weighs  on  you.  Yon 
are  flying  back  to  the  doke  far  niente 
—to  friends  few,  but  intimate;  to 
life  monotonous,  but  unrestrained; 
and  even  there  the  sense  of  loneliness 
will  again  seize  upon  you ;  and  ;^ou 
do  not  seek,  as  I  do,  the  annihUation 
of  memory ;  your  dead  passions  are 
turned  to  ghosts  that  haunt  vou,  and 
unfit  you  n>r  the  living  world.  I  see 
it  all— I  see  it  still,  m  your  hurried 
fantastic  lines,  as  I  saw  it  when  we 
two  sat  amidst  the  pines  and  beheld 
the  bine  lake  stretched  below.  I 
troubled  by  the  shadow  of  the  Future, 
you  disturbed  by  that  of  the  Past. 

"  Well,  but  you  say,  half-seriously, 
half  in  jest,  *  I  will  escape  fi-om  this 
prison-house  of  memory ;  I  will  form 
new  ties,  like  other  men,  and  before  it 
be  too  late ;  I  wiU  marry— ay,  but  I 
must  love — ^there  is  the  difficulty  '— 
difficulty — ^yes,  and  heaven  be  thanked 
for  it  I  Recall  all  the  unhappy  mar- 
riages that  have  come  to  your  know- 
ledge— ^pray  have  not  eighteen  out  of 
twenty  been  marriages  for  love  ?  It 
always  has  been  so,  and  it  always 
will.  Because,  whenever  we  love 
deeply,  we  exact  so  much  and  forgive 
so  little.  Be  content  to  find  some  one 
with  whom  your  hearth  and  your  ho- 
nour are  safe.  You  will  grow  to  love 
what  never  wounds  your  heart — ^yon 
will  soon  grow  out  of  love  with  what 
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physiologist  would  have  said  at  oncCf 
^^  there  are  intellect  and  pride  in  that 
baud,  which  seems  to  fix  ahold  where 
it  rests;  and,  lying  so  lightly,  yet 
will  not  be  as  lightly  shaken  off.*' 

^^  Harley,*'  said  the  lady  —  and 
Harley  tamed — ^^  you  do  not  deceive 
me  by  that  smile,**  she  contuined 
sadly ;  "  you  were  not  smiling  when  I 
entered.** 

*^  It  is  rarely  that  we  smile  to  our- 
selves, my  dear  mother ;  and  I  have 
done  nothing  lately  so  foolish  as  to 
cause  mc  to  smile  at  myself.** 

'^My  son,**  said  Lady  Lansmere, 
somewhat  abruptly,  but  with  great 
earnestneast  ^*  you  come  from  a  line 
of  illustrious  ancestors ;  and  methinks 
they  ask  from  their  tombs  why  the 
last  of  their  race  has  no  aim  and  no 
object— no  interest — no  home  in  the 
land  which  they  served,  and  which 
rewarded  them  with  its  honours.*' 

^^  Mother,**  said  the  soldier  simply, 
^'  when  the  land  was  in  danger  I 
served  it  as  my  forefathers  served — 
and  my  answer  would  be  tho^scars  on 
my  breast.** 

*^Is  it  only  in  danger  that  a  coun- 
try is  served — only  in  war  that  duty 
is  fulfilled  ?  Do  you  think  that  your 
father,  in  his  plain  manly  life  of 
country  gentleman,  does  not  fulfil, 
though  obscurely,  the  objects  for  which 
aristocracy  is  created  and  wealth  is 
bestowed?** 

*^  Doubtless  he  does,  ma*dm — and 
better  than  his  vagrant  son  ever  can.*' 

^^  Yet  his  vagrant  son  has  received 
such  gifts  from  nature — his  youth  was 
so  rich  in  promise — his  boyhood  so 
glowed  at  the  dream  of  glory  !—'* 

**  Ay,**  said  Harley  very  softly,  "  it 
is  possible — and  all  to  be  buried  in  a 
single  grave  I  ** 

The  Countess  started,  and  with- 
drew her  hand  from  Harley *s  shoulder. 

Lady  Lansmere*3  countenance  was 
not  one  that  much  varied  in  expres- 
sion. She  had  in  this,  as  in  her  cast  of 
feature,  little  resemblance  to  her  son. 

Her  features  were  slightly  aquiline 
— the  eyebrows  of  that  arch  which 
gives  a  certain  majesty  to  the  aspect : 
the  lines  round  the  mouth  were 
habitually  rigid  and  compressed.  Her 
face  was  that  of  one  who  had  gone 
through  great  emotion  and  subdued 
it.  There  was  something  formal,  and 
even  ascetic,  in  the  character  of  her 
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must  always  disappoint  your  imagina- 
tion. Cospetto !  I  wish  my  Jemima 
had  a  younger  sister  for  you.  Yet  it 
was  with  a  deep  groan  that  I  settled 
myself  to  a — Jemima. 

"  Now,  I  have  written  you  a  long 
letter,  to  prove  how  little  I  need  of 
your  compassion  or  your  zeal.  Once 
more  let  there  be  long  silence  between 
us.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  corre- 
spond with  a  man  of  your  rank,  and 
not  incur  the  curious  gossip  of  my 
still  little  pool  of  a  world  which  the 
splash  of  a  pebble  can  break  into 
circles.  I  must  take  this  over  to  a 
post-town  some  ten  miles  oil*,  and 
drop  it  into  the  box  by  stealth. 

"  Adieu,  dear  and  noble  friend, 
gentlest  heart  and  subtlest  fancy  that 
I  have  met  in  my  walk  through  liib. 
Adieu— write  me  word  when  you 
have  abandoned  a  day-dream  and 
found  a  Jemima.  ALrnoNSO. 

"  P.S. — For  heaven's  sake,  caution 
and  recautiou  your  friend  the  minister, 
not  to  drop  a  word  to  this  woman  that 
may  betray  my  hiding-place.'* 

**  Is  he  really  happy  ?  **  murmured 
Harley,  as  he  closed  the  letter  ;  and 
he  sank  for  a  few  moments  into  a 
reverie. 

*'  This  life  in  a  village — this  wife  in 
a  lady  who  puts  down  her  work  to  talk 
about  villagers — what  a  contrast  to 
Audley's  full  existence.  Aud  I  can 
never  envy  nor  comprehend  either — 
yet  my  own — what  is  it  ?" 

He  rose,  aud  moved  towards  the 
window,  from  which  a  rustic  stair 
descended  to  a  green  lawn — studded 
with  larger  trees  than  are  often  found 
ill  the  grounds  of  a  suburban  resi- 
dence. There  were  calm  aud  cool- 
ness in  the  sight,  aud  one  could 
scarcely  have  supposed  that  London 
lay  so  near. 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  a  lady, 
past  middle  age,  entered ;  and,  ap- 
proaching Harley,  as  he  still  stood 
musing  by  the  window,  laid  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  What  character 
there  is  in  a  hand!  Ilers  was  a  hand 
that  Titian  would  have  painted  with 
elaborate  care  I  Thin,  white,  and  deli- 
cate— with  the  blue  veins  raised  from 
the  surface.  Yet  there  was  something 
more  than  mere  patrician  elegance 
in  the  form  and  texture.    A  true 
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beauty, which  was  still  considerable ; — 
in  her  air  and  in  her  dress.  She  might 
have  suggested  to  you  the  idea  of 
acme  Gothic  baroness  of  old,  half 
chatelfdne,  half  abbess ;  yon  would  see 
at  a  glance  .that  she  did  not  live  in 
Uie  light  world  round  her,  and  dis- 
dained its  fashion  and  its  mode  of 
thought ;  yet  with  all  this  rigidity  it 
was  still  the  face  of  the  woman  who 
has  known  human  ties  and  human 
affections.  And  now,  as  she  sazed 
long  on  Harley's  quiet,  saddened 
brow,  it  was  the  face  of  a  mother. 

^'  A  single  grave,*'  she  said,  after  a 
long  pause.  ^*  And  you  were  then  but 
a  boy,  Harley  I  Can  such  a  memory 
influence  you  even  to  this  day  ?  It  is 
scarcely  possible :  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  within  the  realities  of  man*s  life — 
thoagh  it  might  be  of  woman's." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Harley,  half  soli- 
loquising, *^  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  the  woman  in  me.  Perhaps  men 
who  live  much  alone,  and  care  not 
for  men's  objects,  do  grow  tenacious 
of  impressions,  as  your  sex  does. 
But  on,"  he  cried  aloud,  and  with  a 
sudden  change  of  countenance,  "  oh, 
the  hardest  and  the  coldest  man 
would  have  felt  as  I  do,  had  he 
known  her — ^had  he  loved  her.  She 
was  like  no  other  woman  I  have  ever 
met.  Bright  and  glorious  creature  of 
another  sphere!  She  descended  on 
this  earth,  and  darkened  it  when  she 
passed  away.  It  Is  no  use  striving. 
Mother,  I  have  as  much  courage  as 
our  steel-clad  fathers  ever  had*  I 
have  dared  in  battle  and  in  deseita— 
against  man  and  the  wild  beast — 
against  the  storm  and  the  oceaib— 
against  the  rude  powers  of  Natore-*- 
dangers  as  dread  aa  ever  pilgrim  or 
Crusader  rejoiced  to  brave.  Bat 
courage  against  that  one  memoiy  I  no, 
I  have  none!" 

**  Harley,  Harley,  yon  break  my 
heart,"  ciied  the  Connteas,  clasping 
her  hands. 

**  It  is  astonishing,"  continued  her 
son,  so  wrapped  in  his  own  thonghts 
that  he  did  not  perhaps  hear  her  ont- 
cry.  *^  Yea,  vcorily,  ft  Is  astonishlogi 
that  considering  the  thousands  of  wo- 
men I  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  I 
never  see  a  face  like  hers^-neTer  hear 
a  voice  so  sweet.  And  all  this  oniverM 
of  life  cannot  afford  me  one  look  and 
one  tone  that  can  restore  me  to  man*a 
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privilege — love.  Well,  well,  well, 
life  has  other  things  yet — ^Poetry  and 
Art  live  still — still  smiles  the  heaven,, 
and  still  wave  the  trees.  Leave  me* 
to  happiness  in  my  own  way." 

The  Countess  was  about  to  reply, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  hastily 
open,  and  Lord  Lansmere  walked  in. 

The  Earl  was  some  years  older  than* 
the  Countess,buthisplacidface  showed 
less  wear  and  tear ;  abenevolent,  kindly 
face — ^without  any  evidence  of  com- 
manding intellect,  but  with  no  lack  of 
sense  in  its  pleasant  lines.  His  form 
not  tall,  but  upright,  and  with  an  air 
of  consequence — a  little  pompons,  but 
good-humouredly  so.  The  pomposity 
of  the  Grand  Seigneur,  who  has  Uvea 
much  in  provinces — whose  will  has 
been  rarely  disputed,  and  whose  im- 
portance has  been  so  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged as  to  react  insensibly  on  him- 
self;— an  excellent  man ;  but  when  yon 
§  lanced  towards  the  high  brow  and 
ariL  eye  of  the  Countess,  you  mar- 
velled a  little  how  the  two  had  come 
together,  and,  according  to  common 
report,  lived  so  happily  m  the  union. 

^'  Ho,  ho !  my  dear  Harlev,"  cried 
Lord  Lansmere,  mbbing  his  hands- 
with  an  appearance  of  much  satisfac- 
tion, '*  I  have  just  been  paying  a  visit 
to  the  Duchess." 

«» What  Duchess,  my  dear  father  ?*' 

«( Why,  your  mother's  first  cousin, 
to  be  sure — the  Duchess  of  Knares- 
borongh,  whom,  to  oblige  me,  yon* 
condescended  to  call  npon;  and  de^ 
lighted  I  am  to  hear  that  yon  admire- 
L^y  Mary — " 

«« She  is  very  high-bred,  and  rather 
—  high*no8ed, "  answered  Harley. 
Then  observing  that  his  mother 
looked  pained,  and  his  father  discon- 
certed, he  added  seriously,  *^  But 
handsome  certafaily." 

''  Well,  Hariey,"  said  the  Earl^ 
recovering  himself.  *'the  Dnchess, 
taking  advantage  of  onr  connection  to- 
raeak  freely,  has  intimated  to  me  that 
Ijady  Mary  has  been  no  less  stmck 
with  yourself;  and,  to  come  to  the 
point,  since  yon  allow  that  it  is  time 
yon  should  think  of  jdng,  I  do 
not  know  a  i      d  <  4e  aUiaaeSb 

What  do  yon       ,(     u     le?'* 

^^TheDukf  »fa  i^tl  ranks 
in  Ustoiy  bt>    ^  tV  i      uf  the 

Boset,"  said  L    r  mu  •      ^  i 
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there  has  never  been  one  scandal  in 
its  annals,  or  one  blot  in  its  scutcheon. 
Bat  I  am  sure  my  dear  Lord  must 
think  that  the  Duchess  should  not 
have  made  the  first  overture — even  to 
a  friend  and  a  kinsman  ?  " 

*^  Why,  we  are  old-fashioned 
people,"  said  the  Earl,  rather  embar- 
rassed, ^*  and  the  Duchess  is  a  woman 
of  the  world." 

"  Let  us  hope,"  said  the  Countess 
miidhr,  *^  that  her  daughter  is  not." 

"  I  would  not  marry  Lady  Mary,  if 
all  the  rest  of  the  female  sex  were 
tamed  into  apes,"  said  Lord  L'£s- 
trange,  with  deliberate  fervour. 

^*  Good  heavens!"  cried  the  Earl, 
'*  what  cxtraordmary  language  is 
this !    And  pray  why,  sir  ?" 

Harley. — ^'  Ican*t  say— there  is  no 
why  in  these  cases.  But,  my  dear  father, 
you  are  not  keeping  faith  with  me." 

Lord  Lansmerb. — "How?" 

Harley. — **  You,  and  my  Lady 
here,  entreat  me  to  marry— I  promise 
to  do  my  best  to  obey  yon ;  but  on 
one  condition— that  I  choose  for  my- 
self, and  take  my  time  about  it. 
Agreed  on  both  sides.  Whereon,  off 
goes  your  Lordship — actually  before 
noon,  at  an  hour  when  no  lady  with- 
out a  shudder  could  think  of  cold 
blonde  and  damp  orange  ilowers  — 
off  goes  your  Lordship,  I  say,  and 
commits  poor  Lady  Manr  and  your 
unworthy  son  to  a  mutual  admiration 
— which  neither  of  us  ever  felt.  Par- 
don me,  my  father — but  this  is  grave. 
Again  let  me  claim  your  promise — full 
choice  for  myself,  and  no  reference  to 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  What  war  of 
the  roses  like  that  between  Modesty  and 
Love  upon  the  check  of  the  virgin  1" 

Lady  I^axsmfre. — *^  Full  choice 
for  yourself,  Harley ;— so  be  it.  But 
we,  too,  name<i  a  condition — Did  we 
not,  Lansmerc  ?" 

The  Earl,  (puzzled.^— "  Eh— did 
we  ?    Certainly  we  did." 

Harley.—"  What  was  it  ?" 

Lapy  Laxsmkre. — •*  The  son  of 
Lord  Lansmerc  can  only  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman." 

The  Earl.  —  "  Of  course  — of 
course." 

The  blood  rushed  over  Harlem's  fair 
face,  and  then  as  suddenly  left  it  pale. 

He  walked  away  to  the  window — 
his  mother  followed  him,  and  again 
laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 


"  You  were  cruel,"  said  he,  gently 
and  in  a  whisper,  as  he  winced  under 
the  touch  of  the  hand.  Then  turning 
to  the  Earl,  who  was  gazing  at  him 
in  blank  surprise — (it  never  occurred 
to  Lord  Lansmere  that  there  could  be 
a  doubt  of  his  son's  marrving  beneath 
the  rank  modestly  stated  by  the  Coun- 
tess)—  Harley  stretdied  forth  his 
hand,  and  said,  in  his  soft  winning 
tone,  "  You  have  ever  been  most  gra- 
cious to  me,  and  most  forbearing ;  it 
is  but  just  that  I  should  sacrifice  the 
habits  of  an  egotist,  to  gratify  a  wish 
which  you  so  warmly  entertain.  I  agree 
with  you,  too,  that  our  race  should 
not  close  in  me — Nobkae  obk'ge.  But 

Jou  know  I  was  ever  romantic ;  and 
must  love  where  I  marry— or,  if  not 
love,  I  must  feel  that  my  wife  is 
worthy  of  all  the  love  I  could  once 
have  bestowed.  Now,  as  to  the  vague 
word  *  gentleman*  that  my  mother 
employs— word  that  means  so  differ- 
ently on  different  lips — ^I  confess  that 
I  have  a  prejudice  against  young 
ladies  brought  up  in  the  *  excellent 
foppery  of  the  world,*  as  the  dangh- 
ters  of  gentlemen  of  our  rank  mostly 
are.  I  crave,  therefore,  the  most 
liberal  interpretation  of  this  word 
'gentleman.*  And  so  long  as  there 
be  nothing  mean  or  sordid  in  the  birth, 
habits,  and  education  of  the  father  of 
this  bride  to  be,  I  trust  you  will  both 
agree  to  demand  nothing  more  — 
neither  titles  nor  pedigree." 

"  Titles,  no— assuredly,**  said  Lady 
Lansmere ;  "  they  do  not  make  gen- 
tlemen.** 

"CerUinly  not,"  said  the  Earl. 
"  Many  of  our  best  families  are  un- 
tiUed.*^ 

"  Titles— no,*'  repeated  Lady  Lans- 
mere ;  "  but  ancestors — yes.** 

"Ah,  my  mother,**  said  Harley, 
with  his  most  sad  and  quiet  smile, 
"  it  is  fated  that  we  shall  never  agree. 
The  first  of  our  race  is  ever  the  one 
we  are  most  proud  of;  and  pray,  what 
ancestors  had  he?  Beauty,  virtue, 
modesty,  intellect— if  these  are  not 
nobility  enough  for  a  man,  he  li  a 
slave  to  the  dead." 

With  these  words  Harlev  took  up 
his  bat  and  made  towards  the  door. 

"  You  said  yourself,  Nabksse  oblige,** 
said  the  Countess,  following  him  to 
the  threshold;  "we  have  nothing 
more  to  add.** 
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pose,  for  I  have  been  loudly  cheered, 
which  does  not  always  happen  to 
me." 

Harlbt.  —  "  And  that  gave  you 
pleasure  ?  " 

EoBKTON,  ( after  a  moment's 
thought.) — "  No,  not  the  least." 

Harley. — ^^  What,  then,  attaches 
you  so  much  to  this  life — constant 
drudgery,  constant  warfare — the  more 
pleasurable  faculties  dormant,  all  the 
harsher  ones  aroused,  if  even  its  re- 
wards (and  I  take  the  best  of  those  to 
be  applause)  do  not  please  you  ?  " 

Egerton.— "  What  ?— custom." 

Harley.—"  Martyr ! " 

Egerton. — "  You  say  it.  But 
turn  to  yourself;  you  have  decided, 
then,  to  leave  Endand  next  week." 

Harley,  (moodily.)— "Yes.  This 
life  in  a  capital,  where  all  are  so 
active,  myself  so  objectless,  preys  on 
me  like  a  low  fever.  Nothing  here 
amuses  me,  nothing  interests,  nothing 
comforts  and  consoles.  But  I  am 
resolved,  before  it  be  too  late,  to  make 
one  great  struggle  out  of  the  Past, 
and  mto  the  natural  world  of  men. 
In  a  word,  I  have  resolved  to  marry." 

Egerton.— "  Whom  ?  " 

Harley,  (seriously.) — "  Upon  my 
life,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  a  great 
philosopher.  Yon  have  hit  the  exact 
question.  You  see  I  cannot  marry  a 
dream;  and  where,  out  of  dreams, 
shall  I  find  this  '  whom  ? ' " 

Egertok. — "  You  do  not  search 
for  her." 

HiVRLEY. — "  Do  we  ever  search  for 
love?  Does  it  not  flash  upon  us 
when  we  least  expect  it  ?  Is  it  not 
like  the  inspiration  to  the  muse  ? 
What  poet  sits  down  and  says,  *I 
will  write  a  poem  ?  *  What  man 
looks  out  and  sa^s,  ^I  will  fall  in 
love.*  No  I  Happmess,  as  the  great 
German  tells  us,  *  falls  suddenly  from 
the  bosom  of  the  gods  ;  *  so  does 
love." 

Egertok. — "  You  remember  the 
old  line  in  Horace :  *  Life's  tide  flows 
away,  while  the  boor  sits  on  the 
margin  and  waits  for  the  ford.^" 

£Urley. — "  An  idea  which  inci- 
dentally dropped  from  yon  some 
weeks  sgo,  and  which  I  had  before 
half-meditated,  has  since  haunted  me. 
If  I  could  but  find  some  child  with 
sweet  dispositions  and  fair  intellect 
not  yet  formed,  and  trsun  her  up. 
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according  to  my  ideal.  I  am  still 
young  enough  to  wait  a  fbw  years. 
And  meanwhile  I  shall  have  gained 
what  I  so  sadly  want — an  object  m  life. 

Egerton.  —  "  You  are  ever  the 
child  of  romance.    But  what " — 

Here  the  minister  was  interrupted 
by  a  messenger  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  whom  Audley  had  in- 
structed to  seek  him  on  the  bridge 
should  his  presence  be  required — 
"  Sir,  the  Opposition  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  thinness  of  the  House 

to  call  for  a  division.      Mr  

is  put  up  to  speak  for  time,  but  they 
won't  hear  him." 

Egerton  turned  hastily  to  Lord 
L'Estrange,  "  You  see  you  must  ex- 
cuse me  now.  To-morrow  I  mnst 
go  to  Windsor  for  two  days ;  bnt  we 
shall  meet  on  my  return." 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  answered 
Harley  ;  "  I  stand  out  of  the  pale  of 
your  advice,  O  practical  man  of  sense. 
And  if,"  added  Harley,  with  ajSec- 
tionate  and  mournful  sweetness — "  If 
I  worry  you  with  complaints  which 
you  cannot  understand,  it  is  only  be- 
cause of  old  schoolboy  habits.  I  can 
have  no  trouble  that  I  do  not  confide 
in  you." 

Egerton's  hand  trembled  as  it 
pressed  his  Mend's ;  and,  without  a 
word,  he  hurried  away  abruptly. 
Harley  remained  motionless  for  some 
seconds,  in  deep  and  quiet  reverie; 
then  he  called  to  his  dog,  and  turned 
back  towards  Westminster. 

He  passed  the  nook  in  which  had 
sate  the  still  figure  of  Despondency. 
But  the  figure  had  now  risen,  and 
was  leaning  against  the  balustrade. 
The  dog  who  preceded  his  master 
paused  by  the  solitary  form,  and 
sniffed  it  suspiciously. 

"  Nero,  sir,  come  here,"  said  Har- 
ley. 

"Nero,"  that  was  the  name  by 
which  Helen  had  said  that  her  father's 
friend  had  called  his  dog.  And  the 
sound  startled  Leonard  as  he  leant, 
sick  at  heart,  against  the  stone.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  wistfully, 
eagerly,  into  Harley's  face.  Those 
eyes,  bright,  clear,  yet  so  strangely 
deep  and  absent,  which  Helen  had 
described,  met  his  own,  and  chiUned 
them.  For  L'Estrange  halted  also ; 
the  boy's  countenance  was  not  un- 
familiar to  him.     He  returned  the 
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inqniriDg  look  fixed  on  hla  own,  and  "  Ah,  Heaven  be  thanked,"  cried 

recognised  tlic  stadeat  b;  the  book-  Leonard.     "  Helen  is  gaved  ;   sbe 

stall.  vUl  not  die  ; "   and  he  bnnt  into 

"  The  dog  is  quite  harmlesB,  sir,"  tears. 

said  L'Estrange,  with  a  smile.  A  vetj  few  momenti,  and  a  very 

"  And  yon  called  him  Nero  ?  "  said  few  words  sofficed  to  explain  to  Har- 

Leonard,  still  gazing  on  the  stranger,  ley  the  state  of  hia  old  fellow-soldier's 

question. 
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ift  comTorts  me  now  to  think  that 
though  my  dreams  of  knowledge  may 
hETe  sometimes  obacnred  the  Heaven, 
I  never  doubted  that  Thou  wert  there ! 
-^aslnminonsand  everlasting,  though 
behind  the  cloud ! "  So,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, he  prayed  silently — then  passed 
into  Helen's  room,  and  sate  beside  her 
motionless,  for  she  slept.  She  woke 
just  as  Harley  returned  with  a  physi- 
cian, and  then  Leonard,  returning  to 
his  own  room,  saw  amongst  his  papers 
the  letter  he  had  written  to  Mr  Dale ; 
and  muttering,  **  I  need  not  disgrace 


my  calling— I  need  not  be  the  mendi- 
cant now" — held  the  letter  to  the 
flame  of  the  candle.  And  while  he 
said  this,  and  as  the  bondng  tinder 
dropped  on  the  floor,  the  aharp 
hunger,  unfelt  during  his  late  anxious 
emotions,  gnawed  at  his  entrails.  Still, 
even  hunger  could  not  reach  that 
noble  pride  which  had-- yielded  to  % 
sentiment  nobler  than  itself— and  he 
smiled  as  he  repeated,  *^  No  mendi- 
cant!—the  life  that  I  was  sworn  to 
fiard  is  saved.  I  can  raise  against 
ate  the  front  of  the  Man  once  more.'^ 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  and  Helen, 
removed  to  a  pure  air,  and  under  the 
advice  of  the  first  physicians,  was  out 
of  all  danger. 

It  was  a  pretty  detached  cottage, 
with  its  windows  looking  over  the 
wild  heaths  of  Norwood,  to  which 
Harley  rode  daily  to  watch  the  con- 
valescence of  his  young  charge — an 
object  in  life  was  ab*eady  found.  As 
she  grew  better  and  stronger,  he 
ooaxed  her  easily  into  talking,  and 
listened  to  her  with  pleased  surprise. 
The  heart  so  infantine,  and  the  sense 
so  womanly,  struck  him  much  by  its 
rare  contrast  and  combination.  Leo- 
nard, whom  he  had  insisted  on  placing 
also  in  the  cottage,  had  stayed  there 
willingly  till  Helenas  recovery  was 
beyond  question.  Then  he  came  to 
Lord  L'Estrange,  as  the  latter  was 
about  one  day  to  leave  the  cottage, 
and  said  quietly,  "  Now,  my  Lonl, 
that  Helen  is  safe,  and  now  that  she 
will  need  mo  no  more,  I  can  no  longer 
be  a  pensioner  on  your  bounty.  I 
return  to  London." 

"  You  are  my  visitor — not  my  pen- 
sioner, foolish  boy,"  said  Harley,  who 
had  already  noticed  the  pride  which 

rke  in  that  farewell;  "  come  into 
garden,  and  let  us  talk." 

Harley  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
on  the  little  lawn  ;  Nero  crouched  at 
his  feet ;  Leonard  stood  beside  him. 

"  So,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  **  you 
would  return  to  London! — What  to 
do?" 

"  Fulfil  my  fate." 

"And  that?" 

"  I  cannot  guess.  Fate  is  the  Isis 
"^hose  veil  no  mortal  can  ever  raise." 


"  You  should  be  bom  for  great 
things,"  said  Harley  abruptly.  "I 
am  sure  that  you  write  well.  I 
have  seen  that  you  study  with  passion. 
Better  than  writing  and  better  than 
study,  you  have  a  noble  heart,  and 
the  proud  desire  of  independence. 
Let  me  see  your  MSS.,  or  any  copies 
of  what  yon  have  already  printed. 
Do  not  hesitate— I  ask  but  to  be  a 
reader.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a 
patron ;  it  is  a  word  I  hate." 

Leonard's  eyes  sparkled  throueh 
their  sudden  moisture.  He  brought 
out  his  portfolio,  placed  it  on  the 
bench  beside  Harley,  and  then  went 
softly  to  the  further  part  of  the  gar- 
den. Nero  looked  after  him,  and 
then  rose  and  followed  him  slowly. 
The  boy  seated  himself  on  the  turf, 
and  Nero  rested  his  dull  head  on  the 
loud  heart  of  the  poet. 

Harley  took  up  the  various  papers 
before  him  and  read  them  through 
leisurely.  Certainly  he  was  no  critic 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  analyse 
what  pleased  or  displeased  him ;  but 
his  perceptions  were  quick,  and  his 
taste  exquisite.  As  he  read,  his 
countenance,  always  so  genuinely 
expressive,  exhibited  now  doubt  and 
now  admiration.  He  was  soon  struck 
by  the  contrast  in  the  boy's  writings ; 
between  the  pieces  that  sported  with 
fancy,  and  those  that  grappled  with 
thought.  In  the  first,  the  young  poet 
seemed  so  unconscious  of  his  own 
individuality.  His  imagination,  afor 
and  aloft  from  the  scenes  of  his  suflfer- 
ing,  ran  riot  amidst  a  paradise  of 
happy  golden  creations.  But  in  the 
last,  the  THINKER  stood  out  alone  and 
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moamfal,  qaestioning,  in  tronbled 
sorrow,  the  hard  world  on  which  he 
gazed.  All  in  the  thought  was  nn- 
settled,  tamaltaons ;  all  in  the  fiincy 
serene  and  peaceful.  The  genias 
seemed  divided  into  twain  shapes; 
the  one  bathing  its  wings  amidst  the 
starry  dews  of  heaven ;  the  other  wan- 
dering **  melancholy,  slow,**  amidst 
desolate  and  boundless  sands.  Harley 
gently  laid  down  the  paper  and  mnsed 
a  little  while.  Then  he  rose  and  walked 
to  Leonard,  gazing  on  his  eomiten- 
ance  as  he  neared  the  boy,  with  a 
new  and  a  deeper  interest. 

*^  I  have  read  your  papers,**  he  siJd, 
'^  and  recognise  in  them  two  men, 
belonging  to  two  worlds,  essentiidly 
distinct." 

Leonard  started,  and  murmured, 
"True,  true!** 

"I  apprehend,**  resumed  Harley, 
'*  that  one  of  these  men  must  either 
destroy  the  other,  or  that  the  two  must 
become  fused  and  harmonised  into  a 
single  existence.  G^t  your  hat,  mount 
my  groom*s  horse,  and  come  with  me 
to  Ix>ndon ;  we  will  converse  by  the 
way.  Look  you,  I  believe  you  and  I 
agree  in  this,  that  the  first  object  of 
every  nobler  spirit  is  independence. 
It  is  towards  this  independence  that 
I  alone  presume  to  assist  you ;  and 
this  is  a  service  which  the  proudest 
man  can  receive  without  a  blush.** 

Leonard  lifted  his  eyes  towards 
Harley^s,  and  those  eyes  swam  with 
grateful  tears ;  but  his  heart  was  too 
full  to  answer. 

*^I  am  not  one  of  those,*'  said 
Harley,  when  they  were  on  the 
road,  ^^  who  think  that  because  a 
young  man  writes  poetry  he  is  fit 
for  nothing  else,  and  that  he  must 
be  a  poet  or  a  pauper.  I  have  st^ 
that  in  you  there  seem  to  me  to 
be  two  men,  the  man  of  the  Ideal 
world,  the  man  of  the  Actual.  To 
each  of  these  men  I  can  offer  a  sepa- 
rate career.  The  first  is  perhaps 
the  more  tempting.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  state  to  draw  into  its  service 
all  the  talent  and  industrv  it  can 
obtain ;  and  under  his  native  state 
every  citizen  of  a  free  country  should 
be  proud  to  take  service.  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  a  minister,  and  who  is 
known  to  encourage  talent — ^Audley 
Egerton.  I  have  but  to  say  to  him, 
*  There  is  a  young  man  who  will  wdl 


repay  to  the  government  whatever 
the  government  bestows  on  him;*  snd 
yon  will  rise  to-morrow  indepen- 
dent in  means,  and  with  fur  occa- 
sions to  attain  to  fortune  and  distine- 
tion.  This  is  one  offer,  what  say  yon 
to  it?** 

Leonard  thonsfat  bitterly  of  hii 
interview  with  Andley  Egerton,  and 
the  minister's  proffered  crown-pieoe. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  replied — 

^^  Oh,  my  Lord,  how  have  I  de* 
served  such  Idndness  ?  Do  with  me 
what  you  will;  but  if  I  have  the 
option,  I  would  rather  follow  my  own 
calling.  This  is  not  the  ambition 
that  inflames  me.** 

*'  Hear,  then,  the  other  offer.  I 
have  a  Mend  with  whom  I  am  lew 
intimate  than  Egerton,  and  who  haa^ 
nothing  ui  his  gift  to  bestow.  I 
speak  of  a  man  of  letters— Henry  Nor- 
reys— of  whom  yon  have  doubtless 
heard,  who,  I  should  say,  conceived 
an  interest  in  you  when  he  observed 
you  reading  at  the  book-staU.  I  have- 
often  heard  liim  say,  that  literatore- 
as  a  profession  is  misunderstood,  and 
that  rightly  followed,  with  the  same 
pains  and  the  same  prudence  which 
are  brought  to  bear  on  other  profes- 
sions, a  competence  at  least  can  be 
always  ultionately  obtained.  But  the 
way  may  be  long  and  tedious — and  Ift 
leads  to  no  power  but  over  thought ; 
it  rarely  attains  to  wealth;  and, 
though  reputation  may  be  certaiUi 
Fame,  such  as  poets  dream  of,  Is  the 
lot  of  few.  What  say  yon  to  this 
course? '* 

*^  My  Lord,  I  decide,**  said  Leonard 
firmly;  and  then  his  yonng  fiMe 
lighting  up  with  enthusiasm,  he  ex- 
claimed, *^  Yes,  if,  as  you  say,  there 
be  two  men  within  me,  I  fbel,  that 
were  I  condemned  wholly  to  the 
mechanical  and  practical  worid,  one 
would  indeed  destroy  the  other.  And 
the  conqueror  would  be  the  ruder  and 
the  coarser.  Let  me  pursue  thoee 
ideas  that,  though  they  have  but 
fiitted  across  me,  vague  and  fbrm* 
less — ^have  ever  soared  towards  the 
sunlight.  1^0  matter  whether  or  not 
they  lead  to  fortune  or  to  fiimoi  lit 
least  they  win  lead  me  npwwdt 
Knowledge  for  itself  I  desire-— what 
care  I,  if  it  be  not  power  I  ** 

*'  Enough,**  said  Hariey,  with  a 
pleased  smile   at   his  yonng  com- 
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•«T<^4  my  Umilj :  acd  mj  recolirt- 
t>/tu  of  L^ri'mere,  ta^'.'i^h  bojish.  are 
ift/l«:!ioi*r,  ■  He  .*p erred  on  hL«  horse 
11!  the  vrop]  ?  clo^d — ind  azain  there 
wax  a  lori^r  paiu<;  bat  from  that 
tiiue  ffariey  aiwav?  «poke  to  Leonard 
in  a  iioft  voio^,  and  often  ^azed  on 
bim  irith  earnest  and  kindlj  eyes. 

I'hey  re;t/;hed  a  hoiM  in  a  central, 
though  not  fajihionable  -treet.  A 
mari- servant  of  a  nin^Iarlj  grave 
and  awful  aA[/ect  of^ened  the  door ;  a 
man  who  had  livrd  all  hU  Life  with 
authorx.    I'oor  devil,  he  wag  indeed 

firematarely  old  I     The  care  on  his 
Ip  and  the  pomp  on  hU  brow — no 
mortalV  jien  can  describe ! 

"  In  Mr  Xorreya  at  home  ?  "  asked 
Harlev. 

♦*  He  in  at  home— to  hia  friends,  my 
Jy#rd,"  answered  the  man  majeati- 
tally ;  and  he  Btalked  across  the  hall 
with  the  tM(:\}  of  a  Dangean  ushering 
Home  Montmorenci  to  the  presence  of 
LoutM  U  (irnnd, 

•*  Stay— fthow  this  gentleman  into 
•ii/;ther  room.    I  will  go  first  into  the 
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"  P-.'LflL— I  'uTB  ttiiiw — I  kaTC  onlj 
a  h«art  and  a  Siikt.  Lutea.  To« 
r»izi<Tzi'~er  'm  }mj  we  saw  m£ii|^  at 
*M  b<»k-<tjiL  I  hare  eazigfat  him 
f  jf  T'li.  and  Toa  shjU  train  him  into 
a  mxEL  I  biV^  ;]»  wannest  interest 
la  oli  fi:src — for  I  kn<»w  some  of  his 
famllT — and  one  of  that  Cimilj  was 
very  deir  to  me.  As  f^x  money,  be 
has  cot  a  soIUin^,  and  not  a  nhiiling 
w-jold  he  accep:  gratis  from  yon  or 
me  either.  Bac  he  comes  with  bold 
heart  to  work — and  work  yon  most 
find  hia.**  Harley  then  rapidly  told 
his  friend  of  the  two  offers  he  had 
made  to  Leonard — and  Leonard's 
choice. 

*•  This  promises  very  well;  for 
I'jtters  a  man  most  have  a  strong 
vocation  as  he  should  have  for  law — 
I  will  do  all  that  yon  wish.** 

Harley  rose  with  alertness — shook 
Xorreys' cordially  by  the  hand— hor- 
ned oat  of  the  room,  and  retnmed 
with  Leonard. 

Mr  Xorreys  eyed  the  voung  man 
with  attention.  '  He  was  naturally 
rather  severe  than  cordial  in  his  man- 
ner to  strangers— contrasting  in  this, 
as  in  most  things,  the  poor  vagabond 
Bnrlcy.  But  he  was  a  good  judge  of 
the  human  countenance,  and  he  liked 
I^onard*s.  After  a  pause  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Lord  L'Estrange 
tells  me  that  you  wish  to  enter  litera- 
ture as  a  calling,  and  no  doubt  to 
study  it  as  an  art.  I  may  help  yon  in 
this,  and  yon  meanwhile  can  help  me. 
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a  dissolote  and  corrupt  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  a  decrepit  monarcliy,  or 
a  vitiated  republic,  Andlej  Egerton 
might  have  been  a  roost  dangerous 
citizen ;  for  his  ambition  was  so  reso- 
lute, and  his  sight  to  its  ends  was  so 
clear.  But  there  is  something  in 
public  life  in  England  which  compels 
the  really  ambitious  man  to  honour, 
unless  his  eyes  are  jaundiced  and 
oblique  like  Randal  Leslie*s.  It  is  so 
necessary  in  England  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. And  thus  Egerton  was 
emphatically  considered  a  gentleman. 
Without  the  least  pride  in  other 
matters,  with  little  apparent  sensi- 
tiveness, touch  him  on  the  point  of 
gentleman,  and  no  one  so  sensitive 
and  so  proud.  As  Randal  saw  more 
of  him,  and  watched  his  moods  with 
the  lynx  eyes  of  the  household  spy, 
he  could  perceive  that  this  hard  me- 
chanical man  was  subject  to  fits  of 
melancholy,  even  of  gloom ;  and  though 
they  did  not  last  long,  there  was  oven 
in  his  habitual  coldness  an  evidence 
of  something  comprest,  latent,  pain- 
ful, lying  deep  within  his  memory. 
This  would  have  interested  the  kindly 
feelings  of  a  grateful  heart.  But 
Randal  detected  and  watched  it  only 
as  a  clue  to  some  secret  it  might  pro- 
fit him  to  gain.  For  Randal  I..eslie 
hated  Egerton;  and  hated  him  the 
more  because,  with  all  his  book  know- 
ledge and  his  conceit  in  his  own 
talents,  he  could  not  despise  his 
patron — )>ecan8e  he  had  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  patron  the  mere 
tool  or  stepping-stone  —  because  he 
thought  that  Egerton*s  keen  eye  saw 
throv^  his  wily  heart,  even"  while, 
as  if  m  profound  disdain,  the  minister 
helped  the  prot(^g(*.  But  this  last 
suspicion  was  un<(ound.  Egerton  had 
not  detected  Ix^slie's  corrupt  and 
treacherous  nature.  He  might  have 
other  reasons  for  keeping  him  at  a 
certain  distance,  but  he  inquired  too 
little  into  Uandal's  feelings  towards 
himself  to  question  the  attachment,  or 
doubt  the  sinceritv,  of  one  who  owed 
to  him  90  much,  but  that  which  more 
than  all  embittered  RandaPs  feelings 
towards  Egerton,  was  the  careful  and 
deliberate  frankness  with  which  the 
latter  had,  more  than  once,  repeated 
and  enforced  the  odious  announce- 
ment, that  U&ndal  had  nothing  to 
expect    from   the   minister's — will, 


nothing  to  expect  from  that  wealth 
which  glared  in  the  hungry  eyes  of 
the  pauper  heir  to  the  Leslies  of  Rood. 
To  whom,  then,  could  Egerton  mean 
to  devise  his  fortune  ?    To  whom  but 
Frank  Hazeldean.    Yet  Andley  took 
so  little  notice  of  his  nephew— seemed 
so  indifferent  to  him,  that  that  suppo- 
sition, however  natural,  seemed  ex- 
posed to  doubt.    The  astuteness  of 
Randal  was  perplexed.    Meanwhile, 
however,  the  less  he  himself  conla 
rely  upon  Egerton  for  fortune,  the 
more  he  revolved  the  possible  chances 
of  ousting  Frank  from  the  inheritance 
of  Hazeldean — in  part,  at  least,  if  not 
wholly.    To  one  less  scheming,  crafty, 
and  remorseless  than  Randal  Leslie 
with   every  day  became  more  and 
more,  such  a  project  would  have  seemed 
the  wildest  delusion.     But  there  was 
something  fearful  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  young  man  sought  to  tarn 
knowledge  into  power,  and  make  the 
study  of  all  weakness  in  others  sub- 
servient to  his  own  ends.    He  wormed 
himself  thoroughly  into  Frank's  con- 
fidence.   He  learned  through  Frank 
all  the  Squire's  peculiarities  of  thought 
and  temper,  and    thoroughly  pon- 
dered over  each  word  in  the  father's 
letters,    which    the    son    gradually 
got  into  the  habit    of  showing  to 
the   perfidious  eyes   of  his    friend. 
Randal  saw  that  the  Squire  bad  two 
characteristics,  which  are  very  com- 
mon amongst  proprietors,  and  which 
might  be  invokea  as  antagonists  to 
his  warm  fatherly  love.    First,  the 
Squire  was  as  fond  of  his  estate  as  if 
it  were  a  living  thing,  and  part  of  his 
own  fiesh  ana  blood;    and   in  bis 
lectures  to  Frank  upon  the  sin  of  extra- 
vagance, the  Squire  always  let  out 
this  foible :— "  What  was  to  become 
of  the  estate  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  spendthrift?    No  man  should 
make  aucks  and  drakes  of  Hazel- 
dean ;  let  Frank  beware  of  /Aal,"  &c. 
Secondlv,  the  Squire  was  not  only 
fond  of  his  lands,  but  he  was  jealous 
of  them— that  jealousy  which  eveo 
the  tenderest  fathers  sometimes  en- 
tertain towsrds  their  natural  heirs. 
He  could  not  bear  the  notion  that 
Frank  should  count  on  his  death ;  and 
he  seldom  clo«ed  an  admonitoiy  letter 
without  repeating  the  information  that 
Hazeldean  was  not  entailed;  that  it 
was  his  to  do  with  as  be  pleased 
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"Of  Richard  Avenel's?"  inter- 
rapted  Egerton;  and  then  added  in 
the  slow,  deliberate,  argameatative 
tone  in  which  he  was  wont  to  speak 
in  public,  "  Richard  Avenel  the 
trader !  I  saw  him  once — a  presum- 
ing and  intolerable  man  1" 

"  The  nephew  has  not  those  sins. 
He  is  full  of  promise,  of  modesty,  yet 
of  pride.  And  his  countenance — oh, 
E^^rton,  he  has  her  eyes." 

Egerton  made  no  answer.  And 
Harley  resumed — 

"I  had  thought  of  placing  him 
under  your  care.  I  knew  you  would 
provide  for  him." 

"  I  will.  Bring  him  hither,"  cried 
Egerton  eagerly.  ^^  All  that  I  can  do 
to  prove  my — ^regard  for  a  wish  of 
yours." 

Harley  pressed  his  friend's  hand 
warmly. 

^^  I  thank  you  from  my  heart ;  the 
Audley  of  my  boyhood  speaks  now. 
But  the  young  man  has  decided  other- 
wise ;  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  Nay, 
I  rejoice  that  he  chooses  a  career  in 
which,  if  he  find  hardship,  he  may 
escape  dependence." 

"  And  that  career  is — " 

"Letters?" 

"  Letters — Literature!"  exclaimed 
the  statesman.  "  Beggary  I  No, 
RO,  Harley,  this  is  your  absurd  ro- 
mance." 

"It  will  not  be  beggary,  and  it  is 
not  my  romance:  it  is  the  boy*s. 
Leave  him  alone,  he  is  my  care  and 
my  charge  henceforth.  He  is  of  her 
blood,  and  I  said  that  he  had  her 
eyes." 

"  But  you  are  going  abroad ;  let 
me  know  where  he  is ;  I  will  watch 
over  him." 

"  And  unsettle  a  right  ambition  for 
a  wrong  one?  No — ^you  shall  know 
nothing  of  him  till  he  can  proclaim 
himself.  I  think  that  day  will 
come." 

Audley  mused  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  WeU,  perhaps  you  are  right. 
After  all,  as  you  say,  independence  is 
a  great  blessing,  and  my  ambition  has 
not  rendered  myself  the  better  or  the 
happier." 

"Yet,  my  poor  Audley,  you  ask 
me  to  be  ambitious." 

"  I  only  wish  you  to  be  consoled," 
cried  Egerton  with  passion. 

"  I  will  try  to  be  so ;  and  by  the 


help  of  a  milder  remedy  than  toiub. 
I  said  that  my  adventare  might  in- 
fluence my  future;  It  brought  me 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  young 
man  I  speak  of,  but  the  most  wmning 
affectionate  child— a  girl." 

"  Is  this  child  an  Avenel  too?  ** 

"No,  she  is  of  gentle  blood— a 
soldier's  daughter;  the  daughter  of 
that  Captain  Digby,  on  whose  behalf 
I  was  a  petitioner  to  your  patronage. 
He  is  dead,  and  in  dying,  my  name 
was  on  his  lips.  He  meant  me,  doubt- 
less, to  be  the  guardian  to  his  orphan. 
I  shall  be  so.  I  have  at  last  an  object 
in  life." 

"But  can  you  seriously  mean  to 
take  this  child  with  you  abroad?  " 

"  Seriously,  I  do." 

"And  lodge  her  in  your  own 
house  ?  " 

"  For  a  year  or  so  while  she  is  yet 
a  child.  Then,  as  she  approaches 
youth,  I  shall  place  her  elsewhere." 

"  You  may  grow  to  love  her.  Is 
it  clear  that  she  will  love  you  ? — ^not 
mistake  gratitude  for  love?  It  is  a 
very  hazardous  experiment." 

"  So  was  William  the  Norman's — 
still  he  was  William  the  Conqueror. 
Thou  biddest  me  move  on  from  the 
past,  and  be  consoled,  yet  thou 
wouldst  make  me  as  inapt  to  progress 
as  the  mule  in  Slawkenbergiua's 
tale,  with  thy  cursed  interlocutions, 
^  Stumbling,  by  St  Nicholas,  every 
step.  Why,  at  this  rate,  we  shall 
be  all  night  getting  into — *  Hap^ 
piness!  Listen,"  continued  Harley, 
setting  off,  full  pelt,  into  one  of  his 
wild  whimsical  humours.  "  One 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  in  Israel, 
felling  wood  near  the  River  Jordan 
his  hatchet  forsook  the  helve,  and  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  liver;  so  he 
prayed  to  have  it  iu;ain,  (It  was  but 
a  small  request,  mark  youO  &nd  hav- 
ing a  strong  faith,  he  did  not  throw 
the  hatchet  after  the  helve,  but  the 
helve  after  the  hatchet  Presently 
two  great  miracles  were  seen.  Up 
springs  the  hatchet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  fixes  itself  to  its 
old  acquaintance,  the  helve.  Now, 
had  he  wished  to  coach  it  to  Heaven 
in  a  fiery  chariot  like  Elias,  be  as 
rich  as  Job,  strong  as  Samson,  and 
beautiful  as  Absalom,  would  he  have 
obtained  it,  do  you  think  ?  In  truth, 
my  friend,  I  question  it  very  much." 
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the  energy  of  generations  to  repair 
the  thiiftlessness  and  extravagance  of 
a  single  owner." 

Squire,  (his  brow  lowering.) — 
"That's  very  true.  Frank  w  d — d 
extravagant ;  treats  me  very  coolly, 
too^-4iot  coming ;  near  three  o'clock. 
Bv  the  by,  I  suppose  he  told  yon 
where  I  was,  otherwise  how  did  yon 
find  me  out  ? '' 

Randal,  (reluctantly.) — "  Sir,  he 
did ;  and,  to  speak  frankly,  I  am  not 
surprised  that  he  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared." 

"  Squire.—"  Eh  1 " 

Randal. — "  We  have  grown  veiy 
intimate." 

Squire.  —  "  So  he  writes  me 
word — and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Our 
member.  Sir  John,  tells  mo  you  are 
a  very  clever  fellow,  and  a  very 
steady  one.  And  Frank  says  that  he 
wishes  he  had  your  prudence,  if  he 
can't  have  your  talents.  He  has  a 
good  heart,  Frank,"  added  the  father, 
relentingly.  "  But,  zounds,  sir,  you 
say  you  are  not  surprised  he  has  not 
come  to  welcome  his  own  father  1 " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Randal,  "  you 
wrote  word  to  Frank  that  you  had 
heard  from  Sir  John  and  others,  of 
his  goings-on,  and  that  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  his  replies  to  your 
letters." 

"  WeU." 

"  And  then  you  suddenly  come  up 
to  town." 

"  Well." 

"  Well.  And  Frank  is  ashamed  to 
meet  you.  For,  as  you  say,  he  has 
been  extravagant,  and  he  has  ex- 
ceeded his  allowance;  and,  knowing 
my  respect  for  you,  and  my  great 
affection  for  himself,  he  has  asked  me 
to  prepare  you  to  receive  his  con- 
fession and  forgive  him.  I  know  I 
am  taking  a  great  liberty.  I  have  no 
right  to  interfere  between  father  and 
son;  but  pray — pray  think  I  mean 
for  the  best." 

"  Humph ! "  said  the  Squire,  re- 
covering himself  very  slowlv,  and 
showing  evident  pain,  "  I  knew 
already  that  Frank  had  spent  more 
than  he  ought ;  but  I  think  he 
should  not  have  employed  a  third 
person  to  prepare  me  to  forgive  him. 
(Excuse  me— no  offence.)  And  if 
he  wanted  a  third  person,  was  not 
there  his  own  mother?     What  the 


devil  1 — (firing  np) — tm  I  a  tynmt — 
a  bashaw — that  my  own  son  is  afraid 
to  speak  to  me?  €ktd,  m  give  it 
him!" 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Baodal, 
assuming  at  once  that  air  of  autho- 
rity which  superior  intellect  so  well 
carries  off*  and  excoses.  ^^Bot  I 
strongly  advise  yon  not  to  express 
any  anger  at  Frank's  confidence  in 
me.  At  present  I  have  inflnence 
over  him.  Whatever  you  may  think 
of  his  extravagance,  I  have  saved 
him  firom  many  an  indiscretion,  and 
many  a  debt  —  a  young  man  will 
listen  to  one  of  his  own  age  so  much 
more  readily  than  even  to  the  kindest 
friend  of  graver  years.  Indeed,  sir, 
I  speak  for  your  sake  as  well  as  for 
Frank's.  Let  me  keep  this  inflnence 
over  him;  and  don't  reproach  him 
for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  me. 
Nay,  let  him  rather  think  that  I 
have  softened  any  displeasore  you 
might  otherwise  have  fdt." 

There  seemed  so  much  good  sense 
in  what  Randal  said,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  it  seemed  so  disinterested, 
that  the  Squire's  native  shrewdness 
was  deceived. 

^^You  are  a  fine  young  fbllow," 
said  he,  *^  and  I  am  very  mnch 
obliged  to  you.  Well,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  putting  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders ;  and  I  promise  you 
ril  not  say  an  angry  word  to  Frank. 
I  dare  say,  poor  boy,  he  is  very 
much  afflicted,  and  I  long  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  So,  set  his  mind  at 
ease." 

^'  Ah,  sir,"  said  Randal,  with  much 
apparent  emotion,  '*  yonr  son  may 
well  love  you ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
hard  matter  for  so  kind  a  heart  as 
yours  to  preserve  the  proper  firmness 
with  him." 

*^  Oh,  I  can  be  firm  enough," 
quoth  the  Squire — *'  especially  when 
I  don't  see  him — handsome  dog  that 
he  is — very  like  his  mother---don't 
you  think  so?" 

*^  I  never  saw  his  mother,  sir." 

"  Gad  1  Not  seen  my  Harry?  No 
more  you  have ;  you  must  come  and 
pay  us  a  visit.  We  have  your  grand- 
mother's picture,  when  she  was  a 
girl,  with  a  crook  in  one  hand  and  a 
bunch  of  lilies  in  the  other.  I  sup- 
pose my  half-brother  will  let  yon 
come?" 
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>»  No  ^  bat    the    cursed    bill- 
broken^' — 

'*  Always  renew  to  a  young  man 
of  yonr  expectations.  And  if  I  get 
into  an  office,  I  can  alwi^s  help  you, 
my  dear  Frank." 

*^  Ah,  Randal,  I  am  not  so  bad  as 
to  take  advantage  of  your  friend- 
ship," said  Frank  warmly.  *^  Bat  it 
seems  to  me  mean,  after  all,  and  a 
sort  of  a  lie,  indeed,  disgnising  the 
real  state  of  my  affairs.  I  shonld 
not  have  listened  to  the  idea  from 
any  one  else.  Bat  yoa  are  sach  a 
sensible,  kind,  honoarable  fellow." 

*^  After  epithets  so  flattering,  I 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
advice.  Bat  apart  from  year  own 
interests,  I  shoald  be  glad  to  save 
year  father  the  pain  he  woald  feel  at 
knowing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
scrape  yoa  have  got  into.  And  if  it 
entailed  on  yoa  the  necessity  to  lay 
by — and  give  up  hazard,  and  not  be 
security  for  other  men — why  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 
Really,  too,  it  seems  hard  upon  Mr 
Hazeldean,  that  he  should  be  the 
only  sufferer,  and  quite  just  that  you 
should  bear  half  your  own  burdens." 

**So  it  is,  Randal;  that  did  not 
strike  me  before.  I  will  take  your 
counsel ;  and  now  I  will  go  at  once  to 
Limmcr's.  My  dear  father !  I  hope 
he  is  looking  well  ?" 

"  Oh,  very.  Such  a  contrast  to  the 
sallow  Londoners !  But  I  think  you 
had  better  not  go  till  dinner.  He  has 
asked  me  to  meet  you  at  six.  I  will 
call  for  you  a  little  before,  and  we  can 
go  together.  This  will  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  gene  and  constraint.  Good- 
bye till  then. — Ha  I — by  the  way,  I 
think  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  take 
the  matter  too  seriously  and  peniten- 
tially.  You  see  the  best  of  fathers 
like  to  keep  their  sons  under  their 
thumb,  as  the  saying  is.  And  if  you 
want  at  your  age  to  preserve  your 
independence,  and  not  be  hurried  off 
and  buried  in  the  country,  like  a 
schoolboy  in  disgrace,  a  little  manli- 
ness of  bearing  would  not  be  amiss. 
You  can  think  over  it." 

The  dinner  at  Limmer's  went  off 
very  differently  from  what  it  ought  to 
have  done.  Randal's  words  had  sunk 
deep,  and  rankled  sorely  in  the  Squire's 
mind ;  and  that  impression  imparted  a 
certain  coldness  to  his  manner  which 


belied  the  hearty,  forgI?hig,  geaeroiui 
impulse  with  which  he  haa  come  up 
to  London,  and  which  even  Riiidal 
had  not  yet  altogether  whispered 
away.  On  the  other  hand,  friuik, 
embarrassed  both  by  the  sense  of 
disingenuousness,  and  a  desire  "not 
to  take  the  thin^  too  serioosly," 
seemed  to  the  Squire  nngradoos  and 
thankless. 

After  dinner,  the  Sqaure  began  to 
hum  and  haw,  and  Frank  to  colour  up 
and  shrink.  Both  felt  discomposed 
by  the  presence  of  a  third  person ;  till, 
with  an  art  and  address  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  Randal  himself  broke 
the  ice,  and  so  contrived  to  remove 
the  restraint  he  had  before  imposed, 
that  at  length  each  was  heartilv  glad 
to  have  matters  made  clear  and  bri^ 
by  his  dexterity  and  tact 

Frank's  debts  were  not,  in  reality, 
large ;  and  when  he  named  the  half  of 
them — looking  down  in  shame — the 
Squire,  agreeably  surprised,  was  about 
to  express  himself  with  a  liberal 
heartiness  that  would  have  opened 
his  son's  excellent  heart  at  once  to 
him.  But  a  warning  look  firom  Ran- 
dal checked  the  impulse;  and  the 
Squire  thought  it  right,  as  he  had 
promised,  to  affect  an  anger  he  did 
not  feel,  and  let  fall  the  nnlncky 
threat,  *^  that  it  was  all  very  well  once 
in  a  way  to  exceed  his  allowance ;  but 
if  Frank  did  not,  in  fature,  show  more 
sense  than  to  be  led  away  by  a  set  of 
London  sharks  and  coxcombs,  he  most 
cut  the  army,  come  home,  and  take  to 
farming." 

Frank  imprudently  exclaimed, 
*^  Oh,  sir,  I  have  no  taste  for  farm- 
ing. And  after  London,  at  my  age, 
the  country  would  be  so  horribly  dalL" 

"  Aha  I"  said  the  Sqaure,  very 
grimly — and  he  thrust  back  into  his 
pocket-book  some  extra  bank-notes 
which  his  fingers  had  itched  to  add 
to  those  he  had  already  counted  out. 
*^  The  country  is  terribly  dull,  is  it  ? 
Money  goes  there  not  upon  follies  and 
vices,  but  upon  employing  honest 
labourers,  and  increasing  the  wealth 
of  the  nation.  It  does  not  please  yoa 
to  spend  money  in  that  way :  it  is  a 
pity  you  should  ever  be  plagued  with 
such  duties." 

"  My  dear  father — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  yon  poppy. 
Oh,  I  dare  say,  if  you  were  in  my 
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shoes,  yon  wddI^  c&t  down  the  okka,  "  Mr  Egerton  has  hid  so  many 
and  mortgage  ihe  property — sell  it,  for  other  tbbgs  to  tblnk  of,  that  we  most 
what  I  know — all  go  oa  a  cast  of  the  excuse  his  want  of  information  upon 
dice  I  Aha,  sir— very  well,  Tety  well  one  topic,  however  important.  With 
— the  coantiy  ia  horribly  dnll,  is  it  ?  his  strong  sense,  he  must  acqaire  that 
Pray,  stay  in  town."  infonnation,  sooner  or  later ;  for  he  Is 

"My  dear  Mr  Hazeldean,"  s^d    fondofpoweriUidi^i—kQowledgeis 
Bandu  blandly,  ^d  as  if  with  tbe    power  I" 
wish  to   tnm  i      "  "        " 

threatened  to  bi 
not  interpret  a 
literally.  Why 
Frank  as  bad 
wrote  word  to  hi 
more  timber ;  a 
replied,  '  Thera 
posts  left  on  the 
back,  '  They've 
events — down  n 
to  know  Lord  A 
and— Frank's  [> 

"  Your  parti 
Frank?  Pretty 
squire  battone( 
which  he  had 
book,  with  a  de 

"  Bnt  I'm  li 
Randal,  kindly 
him  properly,  I 
as  if  dehcately  i 
subject,  be  beg 
upon  crops,  an 

aud  with  gutto, 
of  one  listening 
authority.  Rai 
tcruoon  in  cram 
agricultural  jon 
tary  reports ;  s 
readers,  had  re 
hours  more  thai 
customed  to  ati 
books  in  a  year, 
prised  and  plcsi 
lar'd  inform  at  io 
subjects. 

'■  But,  to  be 
an  angry  look  i 
have  good  Max 
and  know  a  bei 

"  Why,  sir," 
oiisly,  "I  am tr 
lie  lifo ;  aud  w 
worth  if  be  do  i 
tureofhisconn 

"  Right— wh 
that  question,  v 
to  my  half-bro' 
did  talk,  the  ott 
tax,  to  be  sure  I 
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from  the  hoteL  '*  I  saw  that  70a 
were  disheartened,  and  I  told  him 
to  speak  to  70a  kindl7." 

"  Did  700  ?  Ah — I  am  sony  he 
needed  telling.** 

**  I  know  his  character  so  well  al- 
read7,"  said  Randal, ''  that  I  flatter 
m78elf  I  can  alwaTS  keep  thing  be- 
tween 70a  as  the7  ought  to  be.  What 
an  excellent  man  I" 

**The  best  man  in  the  world," 
cried  Frank,  heartilv ;  and  then,  as 
bis  accents  drooped,  *^  76t  I  have 
deceived  bim.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  go  back — " 

*^  And  tell  him  to  give  70n  twice  as 
mnch  mone7  ^  70a  had  asked  for. 
He  would  think  70U  had  onl7  seemed 
so  affectionate  in  order  to  ti^e  him 
in.  No,  no,  Frank— save— la7  b7 — 
economise;  and  then  tell  him  that 
▼on  have  paid  half  vonr  own  debts. 
SometMng  high-minded  in  that." 

**  So  there  is.  Your  heart  is  as 
good  as  7onr  head.    Good  night" 

*^  Are  7on  going  home  so  earl7  ? 
Have  von  no  engagements  ?" 

''  None  that  I  shall  keep." 

"  Good  night,  then." 

The7  parted,  and  Randal  walked 
into  one  of  the  fashionable  dobe.  He 
neared  a  table,  where  three  or  fonr 
voung  men  (7onnger  sons,  who  lived 
in  the  most  splendid  st7le,  heaven 
knew  how)  were  still  over  their 
wine. 

Leslie  had  little  in  common  with 
these  gentlemen ;  bnt  he  forced  his 
natnre  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  in 
oonseqaence  of  a  veiy  excellent  piece 


of  worldlv  advice  given  to  him  b7 
Andle7  Egerton.  **  Never  let  the 
dandies  call  7on  a  prig,"  said  the 
statesman.  '*Man7  a  clever  fellow 
fails  through  life,  because  the  sill7 
fellows,  whom  half  a  word  well  spoken 
could  make  his  claquettn^  tnm  him 
into  ridicule.  Whatever  jron  arc, 
avoid  the  fault  of  most  readmg  men : 
in  a  word,  don't  be  a  prig  I" 

**  I  have  just  left  Hazeldean,"  said 
Randal—*'  what  a  good  fellow  he  is  1 " 

**  Capital,"  said  the  honourable 
Greorgo  Borrowwell.  "  Where  is 
he?" 

"Wh7,  he  is  gone  to  his  rooms. 
He  has  had  a  little  scene  with  his 
father,  a  thoroneh,  rough  counUy 
squire.  It  would  be  an  act  of  charit7 
if  70U  would  go  and  keep  him  com- 
pan7,  or  take  him  with  70U  to  some 
place  a  little  more  livel7  than  his 
own  lodgings." 

''What!  the  old  gentleman  has 
been  teasing  him  ? — a  horrid  shame  I 
Wh7,  Frank  is  not  expensive,  and  he 
will  be  ver7  rich— eh  ?  " 

"An  immense  propert7,"  said 
Randal,  "  and  not  a  mortgage  on  it ; 
an  onl7  son,"  he  added,  turning 
awa7. 

Among  these  70ung  gentlemen 
there  was  a  kindl7  and  most  bene- 
volent whisper,  and  presentl7  thev 
all  rose,  and  walked  awa7  towards 
Frank's  lodgings. 

"  The  wedge  is  in  the  tree,"  said 
Randal  to  himself,  "and  there  is  a 
gap  alread7  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood. " 


CSAPTEB   XXII. 


Hariev  L'Estrange  is  seated  be- 
side Helen  at  the  lattice-window  in 
the  cottage  at  Norwood.  The  bloom 
of  reviving  health  is  on  the  child's 
face,  and  she  is  listening  with  a  smile, 
ft>r  Harle7  ^^  speaking  of  Leonard 
with  praise,  and  of  Leonard's  future 
with  hope.  "And  thus,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  secure  from  his  former  trials, 
happ7  in  his  occupation,  and  pursuing 
the  career  he  has  chosen,  we  mnst 
be  content,  m7  dear  child,  to  leave 
him." 

"  Leave  him ! "  exclaimed  Helen, 
and  the  rose  on  her  cheek  faded. 

Harle7  was  not  displeased  to  see 


her  emotion.  He  would  have  been 
disappointed  in  her  heart  if  it  had 
been  less  susceptible  to  affecUon. 

"  It  is  hard  on  70U,  Helen,"  said 
he,  "to  separate  70U  from  one  who 
has  been  to  70U  as  a  brother.  Do 
not  hate  me  for  doing  so.  But  I 
consider  m7self  vour  guardian,  and 
your  home  as  7et  must  be  mine. 
We  are  goin^  from  this  land  of  clood 
and  mist,  eomg  as  into  the  world  of 
summer.  Well,  that  does  not  content 
70U.  You  weep,  m7  child  ;  70U 
mourn  7onr  own  friend,  but  do  not 
forget  70ur  father's.  I  am  alone,  and 
often  sad,  Helen ;  will  7on  not  comfort 
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me?    Yoa  press  my  hand,  bat  tod     ceeds  in  jonr  ambitioD,  LMiiard.    It 

most  learn  to  smile  on  me  ^so.    You    is  not  that,  believe  me  I" 

are  bom  to  be  the  Comforter.    Com-        Leonard  shook  his  head. 

Tortera  are  not  egotists  :   they  are        "  Perhaps,"  said  Harlej,  with  a 

always    cheerful   when   they    con-    smite,  "  I  rather  feel  that  joa  are 

sole." 

The  voice 
and  bis  wor 
child's  heart 
and  smiled  i 
her  iogennot 
thought  of 
solitary — so 
forth  ag^n 
dried,  Leon  a 
obeying  an 
sprang  to  hia 
head  on  hi? 
"  I  am  goiog 
not  grieve — i 

Harley  wa 
ed  his  arms, 
both  silentlj 
were  moist, 
he,  "  will  be 

He  drew  a 
pered,  "  Stu 
support  her. 

It   vaa 
Leonard  join< 

"  She  was 
left  her  ?  "  a; 

"  No ;  she 
wo  might  SI 
how  that  f 
mine.  I  hai 
her  often." 

Harley  to( 
lawn,  and 
Leonard,  sai 
and, write  c 
I  would  then 
respondence 

"  Drop  !- 

"  Look  y< 
wisli  to  lead  t 
the  sorrows  t 
to  enter,  no 

other  now, 
brother  and 
coorafc'ed,  w 
same  ?  And 
fifjou,  that 
the  world  wi 
lioDS  free  am 

"  True  I  1 
said  Leonard 

"  No  one 
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and  drudges,  and  debates,  and  helps 
to  govern  the  empire  in  which  the 
snn  never  sets.  Poor  San,  hoiv  tired 
he  mast  be — ^but  not  more  tired  than 
the  Government  I  And  Randal  Les- 
lie has  an  excellent  place  in  the 
boreaa  of  a  minister,  and  is  looking 
to  the  time  when  he  shall  resign  it 
to  come  into  Parliament,  and  on  that 
large  arena  tarn  knowledge  into  power. 
And  meanwhile,  he  is  mach  where  he 
was  with  Aadlej  Egerton ;  bat  he 
has  established  intimacy  with  the 
6qaire,  and  visited  Hazeldean  twice, 
and  examined  the  hoase  and  the  map 
of  the  property — and  very  nearly  fallen 
a  second  time  into  the  Ha-ha,  and 
4he  Sqoire  believes  that  Randal  Les- 
lie alone  can  keep  Frank  oat  of  mis- 
chief, and  has  spoken  roagh  words  to 


his  Harry  about  Frank's  continued 
extravagance.  And  Frank  does  con* 
tinae  to  pursue  pleasure,  and  is  very 
miserable,  and  horribly  in  debt.  And 
Madame  di  Negra  has  gone  from 
London  to  Paris,  and  taken  a  tour 
into  Switzerland,  and  come  back  to 
Jx>ndon  again,  and  has  grown  very 
intimate  with  Randal  Leslie;  and 
Randal  has  introdnced  Frank  to  her ; 
and  Frank  thinks  her  the  loveliest 
woman  in  the  world,  and  grossly 
slandered  by  certain  evil  tongues. 
And  the  brother  of  Madame  di  Negra 
is  expected  in  England  at  last ;  and 
what  with  his  repute  for  beauty  and 
for  wealth,  people  anticipate  a  sensa- 
tion ;  and  Leonard,  and  Harley,  and 
Helen?  Patience— they  will  all  re- 
appear. 


THE  NEW   ZEALANDERS. 


We  were  listening  one  evening, 
rather  listlessly,  as  people  sometimes 
do  to  an  old  friend's  narrative  of 
business  and  family  arrangements, 
when  the  equal  current  ofsuch  talk  was 
somewhat  disturbed  by  the  words— 
*'My  brother's  new  partner  in  the 
business  at  Wellington,  Hoani  Riri 
Tamihana,  a  very  respectable  man, 
and  well  connected  in  the  Ngatiawa." 
This  nomenclature  was  out  of  the 
-usual  way,  and  was  suggestive  of 
inquiry.  Our  friend  was  quite  open 
•and  communicative  at  first,  though 
some  of  the  company  did  at  last  drive 
him  into  disagreeable  comers.  He 
remembered  Hoani  Riri  when  he  and 
his  brother  became  first  acquainted 
with  him ;  he  wore  a  cakahoo  or  mat 
dress,  had  his  patoo-patoo  in  his 
hand,  and  was  distinguished  by  seve- 
ral rows  of  beads  made  of  the  bones 
of  fingers  and  toes,  highly  polished, 
and  arranged  row  after  row  with  a 
•graduated  symmetry  which  indicated 
a  very  accurate  taste.  There  was  no 
reason  why  a  New  Zealander  might 
not  get  rid  of  such  decorations,  and 
sit  on  a  three-legged  stool  as  com- 
posedly as  our  own  countrymen  when 
they  have  cast  off  their  scarlet  coats 
and  white  cords;  but  there  was  a 
feature  of  his  early  independent  life 
\vhich  still  stuck  to  Hoani  Riri,  and 
^ur  friend  was   rather  annoyed  in 


having  to  admit  it.  He  was  tatooed. 
It  was  clear  that  this  incurable  relic 
of  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  had 
spent  his  youth  was  considered  by 
his  partner's  brother  a  great  incon- 
venience to  him.  It  prevented  him — 
with  all  his  acnteness,  said  to  be 
remarkable,  and  his  business  habits^ 
pronounced  as  steady  and  imperturb- 
able— from  being  able  effectively  to 
represent."  the  house"  in  this  country. 
Among  Parsees,  and  other  Orientals, 
we  have  odd  enough  names  put  to 
very  discountable  and  acceptable 
paper.  Moreover,  heads  of  houses 
and  directors  of  companies  will  re- 
spectfully meet  occasionally  with  a 
dusky,  stately,  bearded  and  turbaned 
worshipper  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  any- 
thing else ;  but  a  man  whose  skin 
people  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
tatooing !-— it  would  not  be  easy  to  get 
clerks  and  cashkeepers  to  admit  his 
superiority  and  importance.  There 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  cashing  his 
check,  even  though  his  presence  of- 
fered the  best  possible  means  of  show- 
ing its  genuineness,  since  the  signa- 
ture is  a  tracing  of  the  pattern  of  the 
tatoo. 

But  there  was  another  little  matter 
in  Hoani  Riri's  personal  history,  to 
which  fastidious  people  would  find  it 
still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  them- 
selves, and  which  indeed  might  be 
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connted  an  insarmoantable  bar  to  his 
ever  being  received  in  good  society  in 
this  country,  or  making  an  eligible 
matrimonial  connection.  He  hm  in 
his  younger  days  been  addicted  to 
human  flesh ;  and,  being  a  very  can- 
did and  really  high-minded  man,  he  ad- 
mits that,  though  he  has  now  acquired 
totally  different  tastes,  the  relish  with 
which  he  partook  in  cannibal  feasts — 
especially  when  the  fleshy  part  of  a 
young  female  was  served  up — is  still 
a  matter  of  by  no  means  disagreeable 
recollection  to  him. 

In  this  part  of  the  conversation  we 
were  slightlv  startled  by  a  physio- 
logical friend,  who  broke  into  it  some- 
what vehemently,  maintaining  that  he 
considered  the  cannibalism  of  the  New 
Zealandcrs — now  authenticated  be- 
yond all  question — to  be  a  remarkable 
indication  of  their  capacity  to  become 
a  great  civilised  people.  As  this  was 
by  no  means  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion, the  physiologist  was  asked  for 
his  reasons,  which  we  shall  abbre- 
viate thus :  Take  a  map  of  the  world, 
and  see  how  distant  New  Zealand  is 
from  the  rest  of  society— if  it  may  so 
be  termed — from  the  clustering  conti- 
nents and  islands  of  the  world  over 
which  man  and  the  brute  and  vege- 
table creation  have  gradually  spread. 
If  we  suppose  it  to  be  from  Central 
Asia,  or  from  any  other  specified  part  of 
the  world,  that  the  present  forms  of 
animal  andvegetable  life  first  radiated, 
we  may  trace  their  dispersal,  by  easy 
gradations,  to  the  extremities  of  the 
rest  of  the  known  portions  of  the 
globe — to  the  southern  capes  of  Africa 
and  America— to  Borneo  and  Guinea, 
and  even  to  Australia.  But  the  New 
Zealand  islands  are  twelve  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  shore, 
and  that  nearest  shore  is  the  thinly 
peopled  and  almost  sterile  Australia. 
Now  we  can  imagine  that,  while  an 
adventurous  race  of  men— the  New 
Zealanders  are  believed  to  be  of 
Malay  origin  —  might  overcome  so 
great  a  difilculty,  and  establish  them- 
selves in  these  beautiful  islands,  they 
would  not  be  accompanied  by  a  like 
infusion  of  the  animal  and  the  vege- 
table world.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  fact  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  supposition.  Of  indigenous  quad- 
rupeds there  is  scarcely  one  in  New 
Zealand  so  large  as  a  house  rat.    The 


very  few  birds  found  by  the  earliest 
European  explorers,  though  some  of 
them  had  fine  plumage,  presented 
no  more  edible  substantiality  than  a 
street  sparrow.  The  fruit  and  vege- 
table department  was  equally  meagro 
— there  was  really  almost  nothing  to 
support  life  but  an  edible  fern.  Now 
observe  how  the  poor,  abject,  in  every 
way  inferior  race,  found  scattered 
round  the  edge  of  the  great  Australian 
continent,  acted  in  circumstances 
nearly  similar — for  there,  also,'  indi- 
genous animals  and  vegetables  suitable 
for  food  are  rare.  They  lived  on  fern 
roots  and  cobra  worms,  with  an  occa- 
sional opossum ;  and  all  travellers 
have  remarked,  that  they  manage  to 
preserve  themselves  from  such  sources 
merely  in  existence,  on  the  border  of 
annihilation,  and  are  consequently  a 
wretched  and  spiritless  race.  But 
your  New  Zealander,  determined  to 
keep  up  his  physical  condition,  and 
finding  that  there  was  nothing  else  for 
it,  made  a  virtue  of  the  necessity  of 
eating  his  kind — ^'  and  in  fact,**  con- 
tinues our  friend,  who  seemed  to  have 
got  on  a  strange  bobby,  ^*  the  cannibal 
propensity  is  deeper  in  the  highest 
conditioned  races  of  man  than  most 
people  imagine.  Why  was  pork,  for 
instance,  prohibited  to  the  Jews  and 
other  Orientalnations,  of  strong  physi- 
cal temperament  and  appetite  ?  Why,, 
but  that  it  so  closely  resembles  human 
flesh  that  people  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism  might  get  into  the  habit 
of  overlooking  the  distinction,  and 
lapse  into  cannibalism.  It  was  as  well 
to  have  a  barrier  against  a  system  of 
living  which  would  be  so  obviously 
deleterious  a  feature  in  society,  and 
the  obMta  principiis  principle  wa» 
adopted.** 

But,  without  acoe^ff  to  our 
physiological  friend*s  peculiar  q)ecn- 
lations,  there  seems  to  be  something 
extremely  curious  and  interesting  in 
finding  that  our  colonists  have  for  the 
first  time  come  in  contact  with  ele- 
ments of  progressive  civilisatioa 
capable  of  keeping  pace  with  our  own ;. 
in  hearing  of  savages  with  whom  onr 
blood  may  mix  without  deterioration, 
and  detecting  in  very  cannibalism  a 
people  destined  to  so  proud  a  destiny 
as  to  share,  with  the  heirs  of  the 
highest  civilisation,  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  surface  oC  \.^<^  ^»sfC^«. 
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The  New  Zcalander  is,  in  fact,  the 
first  savage  who,  after  dving  battle 
to  the  civilised  man,  and  Deing  beaten 
— as  the  savage  mast  ever  oe — has 
franlklj  offered  to  sit  down  beside  us, 
and  enjoy  with  us  the  fruits  of  mutual 
civilisation.  A  temperate  healthy 
climate,  suitable  to  a  highly  con- 
ditioned race,  was  necessary  to  the 
developmeut  of  such  a  phenomenon. 
The  British  race  do  not  spread  at 
all,  or  spread  very  scantily,  in  tropical 
conntrie^,  where  the  question  of 
superiority  of  raoe  is  at  once  settled 
by  the  hardy  European  degenerating 
so  as  to  be  in  A  generation  or  two 
inferior  to  the  alMciglQ&l  inhabitant. 
In  North  America,  Mwever,  we  found 
a  race  inhabiUog  territories  where  our 
own  people  are  capable  of  the  fullest 
development,  yet  wheve  the  aborigines 
have  baitled  aU  eflbrts  at  civilisation 
and  improvement.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  temperate  territories  et  Northern 
Africa  ;  Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  Zoolus — 
all  were  capable  of  making  some  slight 
advance ;  but  all  stopped  short,  and 
showed  themselves  unfit  to  partake 
iu  the  great  destinies  of  the  British 
race.  The  aborigines  of  Australia, 
though  there  may  be  some  differ- 
ences between  tribes  a  thousand  or 
two  miles  from  each  other — as  be- 
tween those  of  Moreton  Bay  and  the 
Swan  River — are  all  of  an  extremely 
degraded  type,  both  physically  and 
intellectualfy ;  and  even  the  most 
conscientious  eflforts  which  have  been 
made,  on  rare  occasions  unfortunately, 
to  improve  their  condition,  have  ever 
signally  failed.  If  possible,  the  nations 
of  Van  Diemen's  Island  were  still  a 
lower  type  of  humanity  than  those  of 
the  Aiistralian  continent.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  the  lowest  type  of 
humanity  were  cannibals,  but  we  have 
the  cannibalism  of  the  bush-ranger 
convicts  attested  beyond  all  doubt  to 
Parliamentary  committees.  These 
desperate  men,  the  essence  of  British 
criminality,  thrcatene<l  at  one  time  to 
overpower  the  law,  and  establish  an 
independent  community  in  the  rockv 
island  to  which  they  were  transported. 
In  their  cunning'  and  capacity,  in 
their  endurance  under  calamity,  and 
ruthlessness  in  victory,  they  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  New  Zca- 
landers,  whom  also  tbej  resembled  in 


having  recourse  to  cannibalism.  It  is 
not  ea^y  to  imagine  anything  more 
horrible  than  the  description  of  two 
of  these  monsters  of  degenerate  civi- 
lisation, Greenhill  and  Pierce,  who 
wandered  together  day  after  day,  each 
watching  his  moment  for  plunsing 
his  axe  into  the  skull  of  the  other, 
while,  though  each  knew  his  comrade's 
murderous  intention,  they  were  re- 
spectively prevented  from  separating 
by  the  hope  of  a  victory  and  a  feast. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  thus,  at 
the  antipodes,  we  should  have,  next 
door  as  it  were  to  each  other,  the 
barbarism  following  the  departed 
civilisation  of  part  of  an  energetic 
race,  bearing  so  close  a  resemblance 
to  the  barbarism  which  is  evident1v« 
in  another  race,  but  the  precedent  of^a 
state  of  high  civilisation. 

Nothing  has  been  more  bandied 
about,  between  scepticism  and  creda- 
Uty,  than  cannibalism  or  anthropo- 
phagy. Besides  what  Herodotus  savs 
of  theMassagetie  and  other  tribes,  who 
ate  their  relatives  by  way  of  burial, 
there  have  been  through  all  ages 
charges  of  this  kind,  which  are  purely 
fabulous  ;  and  few  believe  Purchases 
accouut  of  those  Africans  who  exposed 
human  tlesh  ready  for  sale  at  all 
times,  in  well-kept  booths  or  shambles, 
though  he  gives  it  on  the  credit  of 
''  John  Battell  of  Essex,  a  near 
neighbour  of  mine,  and  a  man  worthy 
of  credit.''  The  discredit  found  to 
attach  to  the  old  traveller's  stories 
about  the  Peruvians  rearing  offspring 
for  the  table,  and  the  Saracens,  who 
paid  large  sums  for  sucking  Christian 
babes,  made  people  disbelieve  in  any 
such  practice  as  systematic  anthro- 
pophagy, though  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  miserable  beings,  half 
maddened  by  starvation  and  hard- 
ship, had  sometimes  forgotten  their 
nature,  and  devoured  their  kind,  under 
impulses  that  rendered  them  no  more 
accountable  for  what  they  did  than 
the  most  confirmed  madman. 

The  history  of  New  Zealand,  how- 
ever, places  on  record  the  fact  of  a 
people  indulging  in  systematic  canni- 
balism, accompanied  in  recent  times 
with  the  interesting  fact,  that  the 
systematic  cannibal  has  been  found 
capable  of  a  high  dvili.^ation.  Cooke 
took  pains  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the   practice,  both  by  inquiry  and 
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experiment.  Not  content  with  turn* 
ing  over  the  remains  of  cannibal 
feasts,  he  got  a  New  Zealand  boj  to 
exhibit  the  propensity  on  his  own 
deck.  The  many  notices  and  state- 
ments which  other  travellers  have 
preserved  are  bnt  a  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  what  Cooke  so  distinctly 
proved.  Bat  it  is  in  a  now  forgotten 
book,  called  ^^  A  Narrative  of  a  Nine 
Months'  Besidence  in  New  Zealand  in  i; 
1827,  by  Augustas  Earle,"  that 
find  the  most  succinct,  dear,  onvj 
nished  narrative  of  such  a  bam 
Mr  £arle  was  an  artist,  anff  a 
wanderer  in  several  unfrequented 
countries.  Although  he  haa  thus 
many  things  to  relate,  which  could 
only  be  taken  at  his  own  word,  his 
unquestioned  character  for  truthfhl- 
ness  obtained  credence  for  them.  Hie 
cannibal  feast  of  which  he  gives  a 
minute  description  —  too  minute  to 
be  pleasant — took  place  on  the  body 
of  a  female  slave,  killed  under  cir- 
cumstancee  which,  in  this  country, 
and  without  looking  on  the  act  as 
merely  supplying  the  market  with 
butcher-meat,  we  would  consider 
gross  treachery.  We  shall  spare  our 
readers  the  more  minute  parts  of  the 
description,  which,  in  their  intense 
truthfolness,  are  really  an  unpleasant 
piece  of  readiDg.  But  we  are  desirous 
to  resuscitate  a  portion  of  the  account 
which  shows  the  spirit  in  which  the 
perpetrators  acted — a  spirit  of  utilita- 
rian coolness  and  system,  exhibiting 
no  ebullitions  of  the  unrestrained 
savage  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
accompanied,  as  we  shall  see,  with 
great  self-restraint,  shown  under  dr- 
cumstances  of  provocation  and  dis- 
appointment. 

^  Here  stood  Captain  Duke  and  mj- 
eelf,  both  witnesses  of  a  scene  which 
many  travellers  have  related,  and  their 
relations  hare  inyariablj  been  treated 
with  contempt ;  indeed,  the  veradty  of 
those  who  bad  the  temerity  to  relate  each 
iu  credible  events  has  been  eyerywheze 
questioned.  In  this  instance  it  was  no 
warrior's  flesh  to  be  eaten;  there  was  no 
enemy's  blood  to  drink,  in  order  to  Infli- 
riate  them.  They  had  no  revenge  to 
gratify;  no  plea  could  they  make  of  their 
passions  having  been  roused  by  battle^ 
nor  the  excuse  that  they  eat  their  enemies 
to  perfect  their  triumph.  This  was  an 
action  of  unjustifiable  cannibaliem.  Atoi, 
the  chief,  who  had  given  orders  tn  this 


cniel  fSBasty  had  only  the  ni|^  before  sold 
OS  four  pigs  for  a  few  poonds  of  powder; 
80  he  had  not  even  the  exouee  of  ?raat  of 
food.  After  Captain  Doke  and  myself 
had  eonsnlted  with  eadi  other,  ws 
walked  into  the  Tillage^  determining  to 
charge  Atoi  with  his  bratality. 

^  Atoi  reeeived  us  in  his  oaoal  maaasr; 
and  his  handsome  open  oountenanflt 
«m]dnot  be  imagined  to  belong  to  so 
savage  a  iMoster  as  he  had  proved  him- 
self to  be.  I  ehnddered  at  hohAiiimg  t]|B 
unnsual  quantity  of  potatoes  his  alaves 
were  prepenog  to  sat  witii  this  infoznal 
banquet.  We  talked  coolly  with  him  on 
the  sabjeet;  for,  as  ws  coold  not  prevent 
what  Imd  taken  place,  we  were  resolved 
to  leani  (if  possible)  the  whole  parto»> 
Ian.  Atoi  at  first  tried  to  snake  as  bo- 
lisve  hs  knew  nothing  aboot  it>  snd  that 
it  was  only  a  meal  for  his  slavee;  bat  wo 
had  ascertained  it  was  for  hisuelf  and 
hisfovoarite  oompanions.  After  varkms 
endeavoors  to  conceal  the  foet^  AIsi 
flrsakly  owned  that  he  was  only  waitiag 
till  the  cooking  was  completed  to  pai^ 
tskeofit  He  added  that»  knowii«  tibs 
horror  ws  Europeans  held  these  feasts  ior 
the  natifes  were  always  SMBt  anzioas  to 
conceal  thsm  from  us,  and  he  was  tnf 
wngry  that  it  had  cosm  to  onr  knoww 
ledge;  bat»  as  ho  had  sdoiowledged  tlis 
focty  he  had  no  olijeoticn  to  talk  Anit  il. 
He  told  OS  that  husuui  fledi  reqofaicd  a 
greater  number  of  hoars  to  cook  thaa 
any  other;  that»  if  not  dons  enou|^  H 
was  very  tou^  bat  wlien  BofiidcBllf 
cooked  it  was  as  tender  as  p^^.  Hs 
held  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  vdiMi 
he  tore  in  iiloitration  of  lus  remark.  He 
said  the  flesh  then  preparing  would  not 
be  ready  till  next  moraing ;  bnt  one  of 
his  sistsn  whispered  in  my  ear  that  her 
brother  was  deceiving  as,  as  they  hitended 
foasting  at  sunset. 

^  We  inquired  why  and  how  hs  bad 
nuirdered  the  poor  girL  He  replied,  thai 
numing  away  from  him  to  her  own  isl»> 
tions  was  her  only  erisM.  He  then  took 
us  outside  his  villisge^  and  showed  us  tfaa^ 
post  to  which  she  nad  been  tied,  and 
langhed  to  think  how  he  had  cheated  her  i 
'  For,'  said  he,  <  I  told  her  I  only  hitend* 
ed  to  give  her  afloggiBg ;  bat  I  fired,  and 
shot  her  throa|^  the  UMfft  1 '  My  blood 
ran  cold  at  tius  relatlMi,  and  I  looksd 
with  foelings  of  horrer  at  the  savsfo 
whUe  he  rehUed  it.  Shall  I  bo  oodilsd 
when  I  again  affirm,  that  hs  was  not  only 
a  handsoms  yooag  nmn,  but  sUld  aad 
genteel  hi  his demeanoar  t  Hewasaama 
we  had  adsutted  to  onr  table,  snd  was  a 
general  fovoorite  with  us  aU;  and  the 
poor  victim  to  his  bloody  emelty  was  a 
pretty  girl  of  about  sizteen  yean  of 
age  1    •    •    •    • 
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**  After  soma  time  ipent  in  contem- 
pUting  the  miMrible  setne  before, as, 
daring  which  we  gare  tall  rent  to  the 
meet  passionate  exclamations  of  disgust, 
we  determined  to  spoil  this  intended 
feast  :  this  resolation  formed,  we  rose  to 
ezecate  it.  I  ran  off  to  oar  beach,  lear- 
ing  Duke  on  gnard,  and,  collecting  all 
the  white  men  I  could,  I  informed  them 
of  what  had  happened,  and  asked  them 
if  they  would  assist  in  destroying  the 
OTen,  and  burying  the  remains  of  the 
girl :  they  consented,  and  each  haying 
prorided  himself  with  a  shoTel  or  a  pick- 
axe, we  repaired  in  a  body  to  the  spot. 
Atoi  and  his  friends  had  by  some  means 
been  informed  of  our  intention,  and  they 
came  out  to  prevent  it.  He  used  Tarious 
threats  to  deter  us,  and  seemed  highly 
indignant ;  but  as  none  of  his  followers 
appeared  willing  to  come  to  blows,  and 
teemed  ashamed  that  such  a  transaetfon 
should  hate  been  diseoTcred  by  us,  we 
were  permitted  by  them  to  do  as  we 
chose.  We  accordingly  dog  a  tolerably 
deep  grave  ;  then  we  resolutely  attacked 
the  OTen.  On  remoTing  the  earth  and 
leaTes,  the  shocking  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented to  our  Tiew — the  four  quarters  of 
a  human  body  half-roasted.  During  our 
work,  clouds  of  steam  enveloped  us,  and 
the  disgust  created  by  our  ta^  was  al- 
most overpowering.  We  collected  tU 
the  parts  we  could  recognise  ;  the  heart 
was  placed  separately,  we  supposed  as  a 
savoury  morsel  for  the  chief  himself. 
We  placed  the  whole  in  the  grave,  which 
we  filled  up  as  well  as  we  eonld,  and  then 
broke  and  scattered  the  oven. 

"  By  this  time  the  natives  flrom  both 
Tillages  had  assembled  ;  and  a  scene 
simihur  to  this  was  never  before  witnessed 
in  New  Zealand.  Six  unarmed  men, 
quite  unprotected,  (for  there  was  not  a 
single  vessel  in  the  harbour,  nor  had 
there  been  for  a  month,)  had  attacked 
and  destroyed  all  the  preparations  of  the 
natives  for  what  they  oonsider  a  national 
feast ;  and  this  was  done  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  body  of  armed  chielii,  who  had 
assembled  to  partake  of  it.  After  having 
finished  this  exploit,  and  our  passion  and 
disgust  had  somewhat  subsided,  I  coold 
not  help  feeling  that  we  had  acted  very 
imprudently  in  thus  tempting  the  fury  of 
these  savages,  and  interfering  in  an  affisir 
that  certainly  was  no  ooneem  of  ours  ; 
but  as  no  harm  accrued  to  any  of  onr 
party,  it  plainly  shows  the  influence  *  the 
white  men '  have  already  obtained  over 
them  :  had  the  offsnce  we  committed 
been  done  by  any  hostile  tribe,  hundreds 
of  lives  would  have  been  sacrificed. 

**  The  next  day  our  old  friend  King 
George  paid  us  a  long  visit,  and  we  talked 
over  the  aflkir  very  calmly.    He  highly 


diapproved  of  onr  eondnet.  '  In  the  first 
place/  said  he,  '  yon  did  a  foolish  thing, 
which  might  haTo  oost  you  yonr  Utos  ; 
and  yet  did  not  aeoompli^  yonr  pnrooio 
after  all,  as  you  merely  sneeeeded  in 
burying  the  fiesh  near  the  spot  on  which 
yon  Ibnnd  it.  After  you  went  away,  it 
was  again  taken  up,  and  cTery  bit  vrao 
eaten  ;* — a  fact  I  afterwards  ascertained 
by  examining  the  graTe,  and  finding  it 
empty.  King  Greorge  ftirther  nid,  *  It 
was  an  old  custom,  which  their  Iktbera 
practised  before  them  ;  and  yon  had  no 
right  to  interfere  with  their  eeremonies.^ 
I  myself,'  added  he, '  haTo  left  off  eating 
human  flesh,  out  of  compliment  to  yon 
white  men  ;  but  you  hare  no  reason  ta 
expect  the  same  compliance  from  all  the 
other  chiefs.  What  punishment  have  yon 
in  England  for  thieves  and  runaways  t  ** 
We  answered,  '  After  trial,  flogcing  or 
hanging.'  '.Then,'  he  replied,  'the  only 
diflbrence  in  onr  laws  is,  yon  flog  and 
hang,  but  we  shoot  and  eat.' " 

What  renders  the  rapid  civilisatioa 
of  the  New  Zealanders  the  more 
remarkable  iSf  that  the  practice  of 
eating  homan  flesh  appears  t^  have 
continued  for  several  years  after  Ms 
Earle's  visit.  Among  other  instance» 
which  might  be  cit^,  the  following 
occurs  in  the  Lords*  Report  on  New 
Zealand  in  1844.  Mr  Francis  Moles- 
worth  is  examined. 

Q.  "  Do  any  of  the  tribes  in  the  interior 
practise  cannibalism  f 

A,  "  Yes,  and  they  do  so  on  the  coast. 
There  was  a  case  abont  eighteen  months 
before  I  came  away." 

Q.  **  What  were  the  cirenmstanees  of 
that  case  r 

A.  *  It  was  the  case  of  Rangihaeata,  ai 
some  festival  or  other ;  he  took  a  slave 
girl,  and  murdered  her  and  ate  her.  I 
knew  the  particulars  of  that  case  from  sl 
man  of  the  name  of  Jenkins.  He  was 
there  at  the  time,  and  offered  to  buy  the 
girl  from  Rangihaeata,  but  he  would  not 
agree  to  it ;  he  offered  pigs  for  her,  but 
Rangihaeata  said, '  A  piece  of  Maori  flesh 
is  much  better  than  pork,' and  he  killed 
her  and  ate  her.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
an  encounter  took  place  between  two 
tribes  near  Auckland,  and  a  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  they  were  all 
eaten." 

Mr  Angas  went  through  the  coon- 
try  about  two  years  after  this  testi- 
mony was  given,  but  perhajps  about 
five  years  after  the  state  or  mattera 
to  which  it  refers.  lie  was  collecting 
the  materials  for  his  magnificent  Oloa^ 
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blood  they  shed,  whether  openly  or 
treacherously,  was  with  the  one  de- 
sign of  protcction^f  saving  their 
liberties  and  their  possessions  from 
invasion ;  and  when  looking  back  from 
the  dawn  of  peace  and  progress  which 
has  now  brightened  over  this  singular 
people,  the  white  man  is  bound  to 
confess  that  they  had  reason  in  their 
suspicions,  and  that  they  showed  wis- 
dom and  courage  in  their  conduct. 
The  war  which  lasted  in  New  Zea- 
land from  1843,  when  the  land  dis- 
putes began,  to  1848,  though  produc- 
tive of  little  bloodshed,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world^s  hLs- 
lory.    Since  the  invasion  of  Britain 
by  the  Romans,  it  was  unknown  that 
the  natives,  thinly  scattered  over  a 
large  territory  (the  islands  cover  the 
aame  area  with  Britain,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  peopled   bv  about 
150,000  inhabitants)  should  for  years 
keep  a  civilised   force  at  defiance. 
The  equality  of  the  contest  involved 
no  reproach  to  the  civilised  troops, 
since  they  found  that,  in  the  persons 
of  tatooed  savages,  they  met  an  army 
under  consummate  commanders  dis- 
<»plined  to  the  highest   point,  and 
indued  to  partisan  warfare.     They 
were  expert  at  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
knew  well  the  art  of  stockade  fortifi- 
cation, and  were  in  all  respects  a 
match  for  their  adversaries,  with  the 
addition  of  knowing  the  country  and 
its  resources.    Were  there  a  popula- 
tion such  as  these  New  Zealanders  in 
Southern  Africa,  the  prospect  of  our 
retaining  our  possessions  near   the 
Cape  would  be  quite  hopeless.    Ex* 
penenced   military   men   noticed  a 
generic  difference  between  the  New 
Zealand  war  and  other  conflicts  with 
4kborigines.    The  bravest  savages  can 
generally  do  no  more  than  fight  hand 
to  hand;  the  New  Zealanders  con- 
ducted campaigns.     Barbarians  ge- 
nerally see  the  result  of  successful 
operations  in  extensive  bloodshed; 
but   the   New   Zealanders    saw   it 
only  in   success,    and,    while   they 
were  parsimonious  of  the  lives  of 
their  own  followers,  did   not   spill 
uselessly  the  blood  of  their  opponents. 
The  usual  difficulty  in  bringing  civi- 
lised  troops  to  deal  with   savages 
arises  from  the  former  always  ope- 
rating with  and  against  masses,  and 
'  fog  anprepAred  for  the  peculiar  in- 
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dividual  machinations  of  combatants 
who  do  not  work  gregariously  and 
for  effective  results,  but  individually, 
for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  In  indi- 
vidual strategy  the  American  Indians 
have  excelled  all  the  world ;  and  it 
was  long  ere  our  troops,  through  the 
solemn,  stiff,  unadaptable  movements 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  taught 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  untir- 
ing inexhaustible  cunning  of  the 
scalper.  Much  provoking  and  useless 
slaughter  took  place  ere  they  were 
prepared  for  this  mode  of  warfare ; 
but,  though  frightftil  and  formidable 
in  appearance,  it  was  easily  dealt 
with.  Those  who  had  experienced 
Indian  warfare  found  that  totally 
different  resources  were  required  in 
New  Zealand.  The  individual  cun- 
ning and  ferocity,  and  the  corre- 
sponding danger,  were  wanting ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  enemy  was 
found  capable  of  conducting  a  war 
patiently  and  scientifically,  with  an 
end  beyond  mere  slaughter  or  mo- 
mentary triumph.  We  take  this 
view  from  the  occasional  expressions 
in  the  military  despatdies,  and  still 
more  from  their  general  tone,  which 
assumes  that  of  men  dealing  with 
enemies  on  a  level  with  themselves. 
The  following,  which  is  a  specimen 
taken  from  the  miscellaneous  mass  of 
despatches  in  the  Parliamentary 
p^>ers,  is  evidently  not  written 
about  a  parcel  of  wretched  sa- 
vages:— 

"  Or  examining  the  pah,  I  found  it  to 
he  built  on  a  very  strong  post,  protected 
by  a  row  of  timber  pallflades,  with 
trenches  and  traverses  across  ;  about  80 
paces  long,  and  85  broad  ;  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  flanking  de- 
fences. 

**  There  was  also  a  bank  of  earth 
thrown  np  on  the  scarp  side  of  the 
trenches,  which,  owing  to  the  heavy 
ndn,  were  frill  of  water.  The  position 
altogether  is  a  very  strong  one,  and 
would  have  been  almost  impregnable 
without  artillery  ;  but  a  hill,  about  500 
yards  distant,  opposite  the  front  face, 
commanded  it  completely.  Therefore, 
had  the  enemy  remained,  we  might  soon 
have  dislodged  them  with  our  guns, 
which  were  in  readiness  at  Porirua,  in 
command  of  Captain  Henderson,  R.  A. 

''The  pah  stands  on  a  very  high 
ground,  fronting  the  harbour;  at  the  foot 
of  it  mufl  a  deep  narrow  creek^  fordable 
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come  forth  in  ineffective  bat   mis- 
chicvons  outbreaks,  they  appear  to 
have  made  their  terms  of  peace  as 
sincerely  as  any  civilised  nation  has 
ever  treated,  determining  to  reap  the 
frnits  of  tranqntl  co-operation.    Not 
that  we  believe  they  would  have  done 
80  had  they  seen  a  clear  prospect  of 
defying  the  British  arms,  and  driving 
the  civilised  settlers  out  of  the  coun- 
try :  this  they  would  have  preferred  ; 
but,  finding  it    impracticable,  they 
made  up  their  minds,  like  wise  men, 
to  that  next  best  course,  which  they 
are  now  learning  to  believe  i3  the  best 
of  all.    By  the  time  when  peace  was 
renewed,  we  had  also  learned  our  les- 
son.   We    had   become    acquainted 
with  their  nature,  and  seen  that  it  was 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  sa- 
vage.   Many  social  blunders  and  ab- 
sunlities  arise  from  mistaking  a  wise 
man  for  a  fool,  and  humouring  him 
accordingly.     So,    almost  from  the 
beginning,  there  was  a  series  of  blun- 
ders committed,    in    treating    these 
clever  barbarians  as  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  treat  other  aborigines. 
In  fact,  under  the  form  of  treaties, 
agreements,  sales,  or  any  other  no- 
menclature of  civilised  and  complex 
life  which  our  transactions  with  ordi- 
nary savages  may  assume,  the  end  of 
all  is  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  civilised  man,  and  hold  their  own 
side  of  the  bargain  by  the  tenure  of 
bis  justice  and  mercy.    What  he  calls 
a  reciprocal  treaty,  an  equitable  ad- 
justment, a  fair  sale  for  a  just  price, 
they  must  e*en  be  content  to  hold  so 
to  be ;  they  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of  what  is  said  or  done,  but  they  know 
that  they  must   submit.    Now,  the 
difficulty  with  the  New  Zealanders 
was,  that  they  knew  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent   what    they    were    about,    and 
wanted  to  know  more.  They  saw  the 
object  of  some  of  the  transactions  with 
them,  but  they  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  there  were  other  objects 
beyond  what  their  limited  knowledge 
of  the  world  enabled  them  to  see,  and 
they  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  ere 
they  would  rest  content.    Hence  that 
fearful  inextricable  land-sale  question, 
filling   its    hundredweights   of  blue 
books.    Had  the  natives   possessed 
neither   knowledge  nor  sense,   they 
w<     1  have  been  easily  disposed  of  by 
1     sic  volo  tkjubto.    Had  they  pos- 


sessed both,  there  would  have  been 
hard  bargains  struck  and  kept ;  but 
possessing,  as  they  did,  mach  sense, 
but  little  knowledge,  transactions 
about  matters  which  they  could  not 
at  first  comprehend,  yet  were  deter- 
mined to  comprehend  ere  they  gave 
way  and  were  satisfied,  seemea  inter- 
minable. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as 
entering  on  the  controversy  between 
the  New  Zealand  Company  and  either 
the  past  or  the  present  Government, 
in  making  a  passing  reference  to  the 
events  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  as  they  appeared 
to  the  natives.  When  the  first 
colonists  settled  in  the  country,  the 
Government  left  them  to  make  what 
they  could  of  it  New  Zqaland  was 
an  independent  country — tney  might 
buy  land  of  those  who  could  sell  it, 
and  take  their  chance;  but  they  were 
not  to  expect  that,  if  they  bought  the 
land  at  their  own  price — pernans  % 
kettle,  a  hatchet,  or  a  string  of  beads — 
and  took  such  a  title  as  they  codd  get, 
they  were  to  be  backed  as  absolute 
owners  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
British  empire.  The  Government 
would  send  a  consul,  as  to  any  other 
independent  territory  to  which  British 
subjects  resorted,  but  would  do 
nothing  more.  But  emigration  to  the 
new  territory  took  such  an  impulse, 
th)U  it  was  necessary  to  alter  this 
policy.  Besides  the  missionaries  and 
other  individual  settlers,  the  great 
corporation  which  first  appearra  as 
the  New  Zealand  Association,  and 
merged  into  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, was  formed.  A  deep  ambition 
burned  in  the  bosom  of  those  who 
devised  this  project.  Looking  beyond 
mere  wealth,  or  nominal  rank,  or 
temporary  notoriety,  they  saw  a  pos- 
sible vista  of  future  greatness  in  being 
the  humble  exiles  whose  names  would 
afterwards  be  echoed  as  those  of  the 
founders  of  a  mat  empire.  Nor  was 
the  notion  quite  preposterous.  No 
fairer  field  for  colonial  enterprise  had 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  worid. 
Beyond  doubt,  the  energetic  British 
race,  moderately  filling  these  deli^tful' 
islands,  and  carrying  with  them  lul  oar 
constitutional  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, without  the  hereditary  evils  in 
pauperism  and  degradation  that  weigh 
them  down,  wouM  form  an  empire  ta 
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ing  goods  sent  oat  to  make  a  large 
pm^ase,  by  a  benevolent  association 
in  London,  were  enomerated  '*  200 
mnskets;  16  single-barrelled  gnns; 
IB  double  do. ;  15  fowling-pieces ;  8t 
kegs  of  gunpowder ;  2  casks  of  ball- 
cartridge;  4  kegs  lead  slabs ;  24  bullet- 
moulds;  11  quires  cartridge  paper; 
200  cartouche  boxes ;  1500  flints,  and 
200  tomahawks/*  In  some  instances 
there  were  no  less  than  eight  pur- 
chasers of  the  same  territory,  all  pos- 
sessing titles  equally  satisfactory,  and 
each  demanding  that  the  law  should 
secure  to  him  the  estate  he  had  bought 
with  a  bundle  of  red  cloth,  or  a  musket, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  bargain  for  a  piece 
of  property  in  Middlesex. 

The  natives  had  reasons  for  form- 
ing some  strange  conclusions  from  the 
scene  of  confusion  which  followed. 
Where,  they  asked,  was  the  source  of 
law  and  authority  among  these  stran- 
gers ?  First  there  came  among  them 
the  captains  of  whaling  vessels — 
noisy,  imperative,  and  exercising  all 
the  visible  authority  of  great  chiefs. 
Then  came  the  missionaries — men 
whose  bearing  and  conversation  were 
totally  different  from  those  of  the 
whaling  captains.  Their  voice  was 
mild  and  their  manner  subdued,  and 
instead  of  pea-jackets  they  wore  black 
coats,  descending  in  two  long  tapering 
strips  behind ;  yet,  withal,  they  had 
a  command  in  their  quiet  manner,  and 
seemed  to  consider  themselves  rather 
the  masters  than  the  slaves  of  the 
boisterous  sea  captains.  Thirdly, 
there  came  the  representatives  of  the 
New  Zealand  Company — men  of  for- 
tune and  station  in  society,  some  of 
them  bearing  military  titles.  The 
New  Zeaianders  see  at  once  that  they 
are  gentlemen — worshipful  men,  who 
have  authority  in  their  air  and  man- 
ner. What,  then,  is  their  astonish- 
ment when  some  shabby-looking  and 
coarse- mannered  personages  come, 
and  snub  these  worshipful  gentlemen 
with  impunity,  and  tell  them  to  desist 
from  this,  and  to  do  that — and  ac- 
tually apprehend  one  of  them,  and 
lock  him  up  ;  and  they  submit  to  the 
indignity  w^ithout  drawing  a  trigger? 
The  gentlemen  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  in  fact,  wished  to  establish 
a  sort  of  local  organisation,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  a  legislative  and  an 
executive,  to  preserve  order  among 


the  newly-arrived  settlers,  and  pro- 
bably to  keep  the  natives  \k  awe  with 
the  show  of  something  like  a  govem- 
ment.  So  was  fomMd  the  ^^Gom^ 
mittee  of  Colonists/'  with  rules  drawn 
up  to  serve  a  very  laudable  purpose, 
if  nothing  more  was  intended  than  tiie 
preservation  of  order  until  suffident 
Government  official  service  was  sup- 
plied. In  among  these  gentlemen, 
however,  march  such  subordinate 
officers  as  the  Government  can  aflford 
for  an  embryo  settlement.  Possibly 
these  individuals  were  not  the  less 
consequential  and  rigid  that  their 
original  social  condition  was  humble. 
They  managed,  at  all  events,  to  excite 
the  wrath  and  ridicule  of  the  eentle- 
men  colonists ;  but  what  could  these 
do  ?  After  having  formed  their  own 
organisation,  any  resistance  to  the  law 
would  have  had  a  very  ugly  appear- 
ance, and  they  immediately  gave  way 
to  the  **  constituted  authorities.** 
Here  was  matter  of  wonder  to  the 
native^s,  and  it  was  not  reduced  when 
they  saw  a  young  man,  of  aristocratic 
birtii  and  condition,  taken  to  jail  by  a 
policeman  for  some  breach  or  regula- 
tion. The  natural  order  of  society 
seemed  inverted  among  these  haughty 
foreigners.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
After  the  successive  authority  of  the 
ship  captains,  the  missionaries,  the 
New  Zealand  Company,  and  the  go- 
vernor with  his  subordinates,  comes 
Mr  Commissioner  Spain,  with  autho- 
rity from  the  Queen  of  Britain  to  hold 
a  Court  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  land 
claims — to  examine  witnesses,  Maori 
and  £nglish — the  former  being  ques- 
tioned through  an  inteipreter.  They 
ask  what  this  new  chief  or  king  is  to 
do.  They  are  told  that  he  is  **to 
report;*'  and  when  they  ask  the 
meaning  of  report,  their  attention  is 
directed  to  the  sound  made  by  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon.  And  so  they 
are  left  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

They  did,  in  some  measure,  make 
"  the  best "  of  it,  since  the  multipli- 
city of  apparent  rulers  found  them  a 
ready  excuse  for  resisting  whatever 
they'  did  not  like,  and  thought  they 
were  strong  enough  to  resist.  Tliough 
they  saw  the  English  gentlemen  called 
colonels,  captains,  and  so  forth,  sub- 
mitting to  the  ^'  constituted  authori- 
ties," they  were  not  to  follow  the 
example ;  and  the  chief,  with  arms  in 
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his  hand,  waa  not  to  be  apell-bound  bj  Uken,  cilled  to  him  ■  tw?  eompetent 
a  dirtj  bit  of  paper  presented  to  him  fnterpreler.ud  TcqaMt«d  him  to  explain 
bj  ft  disreputable -looking  bi^lifT,  es-  to  him  the  apMob,  on  which  this  broiiona 
pecially  if  it  affected  the  right  to  some  <*'*f  »8»'n  wp~t«i  the  thrwt.  lUa- 
faree  tract  of  territory.   The  massacre     pirah*   aahMqaendj  addtamd  to   Ur 

of  Wairan,  whic^   ~ ■> •■     Cottarell »  umUw  tiwat 
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might  well  think  that  they  were  made 
the  objects  of  jocularity  when  a  bailiff 
presented  himself  with  a  writ — called 
an  ejectment,  a  Bill  of  Middlesex,  or 
something  of  that  sort — and  set  abont 
arresting  them.  Raaparaha*s  testi- 
mony was  taken  in  the  inquiry,  and 
he  described  the  attempt  to  apprehend 
him  thus : — 

<<Mr  Thompson  Mid,  <Will  you  not 
go  I '  I  uid,  '  No  ;'  and  Rangihae&ta, 
who  had  been  called  for,  and  had  been 
speaking,  said  so  too.  Mr  Thompson 
then  called  for  the  handeoffii,  and  held  up 
the  warrant,  saying,  'See,  this  is  the 
Queen  to  make  a  tie,  Rauparaha  ! '  I 
said,  *  I  will  not  listen  either  to  yon  or  to 
your  book.'  He  was  in  a  great  passion  ; 
his  eyes  rolled  about,  and  he  stamped  his 
foot.  I  said, '  I  had  rather  be  killed  than 
submit  to  be  bound.'  He  then  called  for 
the  constable,  who  began  opening  the 
handcufis,  and  to  advance  towards  me. 
Mr  Thompson  laid  hold  of  my  hand  ;  I 
pushed  him  away,  saying,  *  What  are 
you  doing  that  for  1 '" 

It  was  immediately  on  this  that  the 
scuffle  which  the  natives  drove  to  so 
cruel  an  extremity  began.  It  might 
have  been  known,  from  previous  ex- 
perience in  New  Zealand,  that  such 
contumelious  treatment  towards  a 
chief  was  highly  dangerous.  The 
massacre  of  Uie  crew  of  the  Boyd 
arose  from  a  chiefs  son  having  been 
flogged  by  a  shipmaster,  who,  in 
bringing  him  over  from  Europe  to 
restore  him  to  his  friends,  chose  to 
treat  the  young  savage  aristocrat  as  a 
working  sailor. 

The  letters  of  the  native  chiefs 
during  the  wars  and  negotiations  were 
transkted  by  sworn  interpreters,  and 
are  printed  with  the  other  State  docu- 
ments in  the  Parliamentary  papers. 
A  funny  enough  appearance  they  cut 
in  the  solemn  company  with  which 
they  arc  associated,  as  the  following 
specimens  may  show : — 

**  Friend,  this  new  GoTcmor, — You  arc 
a  stranger,  we  are  strangers  ;  we  do  not 
understand  your  thoughts,  and  you  do 
not  understand  our  thoughts.  What  is 
the  right  (meaning)  of  Governor  Fitz- 
Roy  I  Land !  Not  by  any  means,  be* 
cause  God  made  this  country  for  us.  It 
cannot  be  sliced  :  if  it  were  a  whale,  it 
might  be  sliced  ;  but  as  for  this,  do  you 


return  to  your  own  country,  to  Eoglaad 
which  was  made  by  Ood  for  yon.  God 
has  made  this  land  for  as,  and  not  for 
any  stranger  or  foreign  nation  to  touch 
(or  meddle  with)  this  sacred  country. 
Yours  is  heavy;  New  2Sealand  is  heavy 
too.  My  thoughts  to  (or  towards)  Mr 
Williams  have  ended.  That  is  all. 
**  War  Song. 
^  Oh !  let  us  light,  fight,  fight,  aha  !  let 
us  fight,  aha  1  let  us  fifht :  fight  for  tho 
land  which  lies  open  before  us :  let  us 
fight,  fight.  You  have  not  taken  it 
away  to  your  land  to  Europe,  on  account 
of  the  holding  on  of  Whare-whare— to 
the  Heaven  climbed  is  the  asoent  to  th« 
Governor.    •    •    • 

"From 

''(Signed)    Little  Joh.h  Pokai, 
AttheKsftwm. 

''Write  on  Thursday  precisely.  Be 
quick.  If  it  is  not  done  quickly,  I  shall 
understand  your  sentiments.  If  yon  do 
not  write  your  letter  quickly  on  Thurs- 
day precisely,  I  shall  understand  your 
thoughts.  Do  you  not  like  those 
thonghU  1  ** 

"  Tb  Ruapbkapska, 
4  AecfMbrr  IMS. 

"Friend,  Mr  Williams,— SalnUtions 
to  you.  Good  are  the  words  of  your  book 
to  me.  Friend,  let  not  your  heart  be 
hasty  to  make  peace.  I  am  waiUng  for 
my  grandson  John  Heke,  that  he  may 
come  to  the  Ruapekapeka  to  me  ;  then 
we  will  assemble  to  (meet)  the  Goveraor. 
These  words  to  you  are  ended. 

"  Friend,  Governor, — Salutations  to 
you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  in  haste  to 
make  peace  ;  when  my  men  have  finished 
(assembling)  then  (it  will  be.)  That  is 
the  whole  of  my  saying. 

(Signed)     « Kawin."* 

Perhaps  the  worid  mav  never  dis- 
cover whether  the  asterisks  represent 
something  too  dreadful  to  be  trans- 
lated,  or  something  which  the  swora 
interpreter  found  it  impossible  to  put 
into  English.  We  can  only  say  that 
wc  think  the  latter  the  more  likely 
theory.  Such  documents,  in  the  formid 
contents  of  the  blue  books,  have  some 
such  effect  as  their  authors  would 
present  if  sitting  In  committee. 

These  chiefs  had  so  much  at  least 
in  common  with  the  leaders  of  civilised 
warfare  that  the  British  flag  was  the 
main  object  of  their  hostility.  They 
did  not  know  what  it  expmsed  ;  but 


*  Further  Papers  relative  to  the  Affiiirs  of  New  Zealand,  prtsented  to  Parliameaty 
by  command  of  lier  Mig'esty,  26ih  August  1846,  p.  i:». 
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their  instinct  tan 
liecaase  tbo  fore 
portant.  AmoOi 
Uocameata  from 
qnotiDg,  there  i; 
paper  in  referent 

"FniEsnGoTer 

and  let  ua  ooDve 
PiihUoratWaiti 
thit  m;  thoughts 
;ou  concerning  tb 
nbich  greiT  tbe  ar 
and  Mann  (Ketra 
alona  ivill  erect  : 
WTOiig  ;  it  will  be 
all  asgemble.  The; 
chieraofthiapUci 
jou  tea,  and  all  tl 
"  Now  this  I  Ba 
nay  eet  arigbt  j 

it  will  be  right ; 
I)  »ni  m,t  oir 

New  Zealand  ben 
then  shall  onrcon' 
land  or  country  bi 


(Signed)  "Jons  T 
Ileke  was  a  gi 
leader  in  these 
time  when  the 
written,  the  be 
1846,  he  was  k 
his  brother  chiefi 
ing  the  c«nflic 
aathoricies.  M 
afterwards,  in  J 
Zealand  bad  be 
the  Orkney  lal 
fit  to  address  a  1 
the  Queen,  fortli 
ing  her  Majesty 
affairs  in  the 
statements  by  di 
a  rather  confaac 

"  To  the  Queen 

Show  U9  the  aame 
King  George  did  1: 
when  he  went  to  . 
Bsked  him,  <  Whi 
coming  here;'  he  i 
in  doing  bo— mual 
To  which  King  Qi 

Zealand,  lest  you 

yonr  conntry,  whi 

for  your  children  i 

VOL.  tXH.— M 
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it,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  lore,  and  qniet- 
neBs;  therefore,  I  say,  it  remains  with 
yon  to  decide  abont  the  people  who  are 
oontinnally  arriving  here,  yiz.,  the  6over> 
nors,  the  soldiers,  the  French,  and  the 
Americans;  to  speak  ont  to  them  to  re- 
turn; they  are  quarrelsome,  and  every 
place  will  be  covered  with  them ;  I  con- 
sequently  am  aware  that  their  acts  are 
making  things  progress  towards  trouble. 
I  thought  that  when  our  fighting  was 
over,  the  men-of-war  and  steamers  would 
cease  coming  here  and  all  their  mischief- 
breeding  concomitants,  for  I  am  careful 
of  the  fiery  darts  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil.'* 

These  last  words  showed  that  Heke 
had  been  listening  to  the  missionaries, 
thoagh  ho  had  derived  little  of  the 
spirit  along  with  the  phraseology  of 
Christianity.  In  the  letter,  of  which 
the  long  passage  just  cited  is  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion,  the  chief 
says  —  possibly  in  reference  to  the 
varied  authorities,  judicial,  executo- 
rial, clerical,  military,  &c.,  whose 
conflicting  powers  puzzled  the  na- 
tives— 

*'  What  I  consider  very  bad  is  conceal- 
ing the  intentions,  for  there  are  many 
rooms  in  your  house,  which  prevents  their 
being  all  searched  :  the  calico  room  is 
that  of  peace,  but  then  there  is  the  room 
of  red  garments  and  the  room  of  black 
garments — these  two  rooms  ought  to  be 
concealed  in  that  with  peace  of  God." 

It  was  necessary  that  this  state 
paper  should  be  duly  laid  before  her 
Majesty.  We  are  left  in  profound 
ignorance  of  the  shape  in  which 
Heke  may  have  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  reception,  but  the 
Parliamentary  papers  contain  a  des- 
patch from  the  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nies to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand 
in  these  terms  : — 

**  I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the 
18th  July  last,  forwarding  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  New  Zealand  chief  Heke 
to  the  Queen,  in  explanation  of  his  view 
of  the  causes  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  colony,  and  I 
have  to  request  you  will  acquaint  the 
writer  that  I  have  laid  that  communica- 
tion before  her  Majesty." 

But  ''the  difficulties,"  many  of 
them  of  Heke's  owa  creation,  were, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  conquered 
before  he  offered  his  intervention. 
The  motives  from  which  the  armed 
forces  in   New   Zealand   gradually 


dissolved,  as  It  were,  into  peac^U 
workmen,  is   in   itself 'a  significant 
symptom  of  the  character  of  this  re- 
markable people.  They  began  to  find 
that  it  was  a  far  better  specnlation  to 
enter  into  a  partnership  —  however 
humble — with  the  Europeans,  than  to 
fight  with  them.    They  are  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  an  imaginative  or 
ideal  people ;  they  judge  values  by 
hard  cash.    Their  superstitions  were 
found  to  be  entirely  subservient  to 
their  interests  —  for  instance,  the  in- 
exorable tapu  or  taboo,  A  field  which 
had  been  bought,  but  which  was  not 
to  be   given   up,  was  found  to  be 
tabooed,  and  so  a  rifle  which  had  been 
lent,  and  which  the  owner  wanted 
back  again.  When  a  chief  was  want- 
ed to  fulfil  a  bargain,  or  was  dunned 
by  a  creditor,  he  was  found  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  sacred  tapu.    This 
utilitarian  spirit  gradually  undermined 
the  zeal  for  national  resistance.    In 
fact,  it  was  not  national — it  was  per- 
sonal and  patrimonial.     The  chiefs 
and  their  followers  who  might  side 
with  the  English  had  no  reproaches 
of  baseness,  or  unpatriotic  desertion, 
to  fear.    Some  of  them  were  taken 
into  service  and  employed  as  a  police 
force  —  and  proud  they  were  of  the 
character.    One  or  two  chiefs  who 
were  wounded  in  the  British  service 
received  pensions.    There  came,  as 
among  the  Sepoys,  to  be  a  competi- 
tion to  get  into  the  service,  which 
extinguished  the  insurrections.  Those 
who  could  not  be  employed  in  the 
government  did  still  better  by  em- 
barking in  agricultural,  shipping,  or 
commercial  enterprise.    There  never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  so  sudden  a  revulsion  from  bitter 
war  to  the  energetic  pursuit  of  the 
arts  of  peace  as  these  people  have 
exemplified. 

After  agricultural  enterprise,  the 
chief  pursuit  of  the  natives/has  been 
that  of  the  miller.  They  appear  to 
have  entered  on  it  with  surprising 
rapidity.  As  the  New  Zcalanders 
are  very  fond  of  letting  her  Majesty 
know  all  they  are  about,  we  have 
among  the  Parliamentary  papers  pre- 
sented in  the  last  session  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  with  an  account  of  the 
raising  of  one  of  the  earliest  grist 
mills,  accompanied  by  a  present  of 
the  meal  ground  in  it. 
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'*  Qovemor  Grey  has  been  here  at 
Otawhao  and  Hangiaohia,  and  has  giren 
us  a  plough  ;  he  also  told  us  that  Mr 
Morgan  would  arrange  about  some  white 
man  to  teach  us  to  plough,  at  which  we 
were  much  pleased — and  this  year  we 
commence  to  plough  the  ground.  We 
hare  for  a  long  time  been  desirous  of 
this,  but  we  are  a  poor  people,  and  the 
majority  of  our  pigs  had  been  disposed 
of  to  pay  for  the  mill,  which  was 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  plough  ;  bat 
now  the  governor  has  generously  given 
us  one,  which  has  greatly  rejoiced  ni ; 
and  we  will  persevere  in  ploughing  the 
land.  We  have  finished  a  water-mill, 
and  paid  for  it  entirely  ourselves.  We 
paid  the  white  man  who  built  it  £200, 
which  he  obtained  by  the  sale  of  pigs  and 
flax— £20  being  for  flax,  and  £180  for 
pigs.  The  common  labour  we  did  our- 
selves— ^namely,  building  the  dam,  &o. 
Slo,  Our  reason  for  constructing  the  mill 
was  on  account  of  having  commenced  to 
grow  wheat  at  Rangiaohia.  We  were  a 
year  in  collecting  the  requisite  amount  of 
money. 


'*0  the  Queen,  we  regard  you  with 
affection,  because  we  have  nothing  to  give 
you — because  we,  the  Maoris,  are  a  poor 
people  ;  but  we  wish  that  you  should  see 
and  also  eat  of  the  flour  grown  at 
Rangiaohia.  Don't  find  fault  with  what 
we  send  you,  whether  much  or  little  :  it 
is  little  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  We  have  nothing  else  except 
this  quantity  of  flour  to  give  you.  Be 
graciously  pleased  with  our  present  in 
order  that  our  hearts  may  be  glad. 

'^  The  schools  for  our  children  are  very 
good,  and  we  will  now  become  civiliBed. 
But  don't  send  convicts  here  to  onr 
country.  They  will  cause  us  trouble,  and 
we  will  be  aftraid  lest  evil  should  be 
increased  in  our  islands.    This  is  all. 

«  Te  Waru. 
"  Kahiwui.'* 


The  following  docnment,  dated  a 
few  months  later,  shows  what  rapid 
progress  must  have  been  made  in  the 
erection  of  mills : — 


Return  of  Flour  Mills  now  in  operation,  (22d  August  1849,)  within  one  district  of 
the  Province  of  New  Ulster,  the  property  of  Aboriginal  Natives  (all  but  the  last 
within  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles  of  Otawhao.) 


Name  of  principal  Owner. 


Te  Waru, 
Ti  Tipa, 
Tipa, 
Manihera, 
Pake,       .      . 
Paora  Te  Patu, 


Cost. 


Cash. 


Labotn*. 


£200  0  0 

80  0  0 

•80  0  0 

80  0  0 

330  0  0 

100  0  0 


£910     0    0 


£50  0  0 

40  0  0 

40  0  0 

40  0  0 

40  0  0 

40  0  0 


£250     0     0 


The  New  Zealanders  are,  at  the 
same  time,  large  shipowners ;  and 
they  have  a  shipping-list,  published  in 
English  and  Maori,  with  departures 
and  arrivals  of  vessels  owned  and 
commanded  by  natives. 

We  find  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand,  on  7th  March  1849,  report- 
ing,— 

**  During  my  journey  through  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  districts  of  the  Wai- 
kato  and  Waissa,  I  was  both  impressed 
and  gratified  at  the  rapid  advances  in 
civilisation  which  the  natives  of  that  part 
of  New  Zealand  have  made  during  the 
last  two  years.    Two  flour-mills  have  al- 


ready been  constructed  at  their  sole  cost, 
and  another  water-mill  is  in  course  of 
erection.  The  natives  of  that  district 
also  grow  wheat  very  extensively  :  at 
one  place  alone,  the  estimated  extent  of 
land  under  wheat  is  a  thousand  acres. 
They  have  also  good  orchards,  with  fruit- 
trees  of  the  best  kind,  grafted  and  budded 
by  themselves.  They  have  extensive  cul- 
tivations of  Indian  com,  potatoes,  &o. ; 
and  they  have  acquired  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  and  homed  stock.  Al- 
together, I  have  never  seen  a  more  thriv- 
ing or  contented  population  in  any  part 
of  the  world." 

We    may  remark   that,  from  so 
thinly  peopled  a  coiuLtrY>  «i<i  ^*5t  ^^ 
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we  must  not  expect  to  receive  aatben- 
tic  inteUigence  down  to  a  recent 
period.  The  Parliamentary  papers 
issned  in  the  past  session  seldom 
contain  intelligence  later  than  1849. 
On  the  25th  Jane  of  that  year,  the 
Uentonant-General  of  New  Mnn- 
ster  reports : — 

'^  At  Otaki,  the  natirea  are  still  mak- 
ing rapid  progress  in  ciTiIisation,  and  the 
settlement  is  assuming  the  appearance  of 
a  neat  European  Tillage.  Many  new 
houses  of  a  superior  kind  have  heen  built 
during  the  last  eighteen  months  ;  a  mag- 
nificent church  has  been  erected,  and, 
though  not  quite  complete,  is  in  a  state 
which  is  usable  ;  in  fact,  I  have  myself 
attended  service  there,  when,  I  think, 
there  could  have  been  little  short  of 
900  natives  within  its  walls.  More  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  neatness  than  was 
formerly  the  case;  and  most  of  the  fences 
are  not  only  substantially  put  up,  but  are 
cut  eyenly  at  the  top,  and  present  a  very 
neat  and  clean  appearance.  The  gardens 
are  also  more  attended  to  ;  and  the  use 
of  milk,  butter,  tea,  &c.,  more  appro- 
elated  in    the    domestic  arrangements. 

Other  indications  of  the  advancement  of 
the  natire  race,  and  of  their  growing  con- 
fidence in  the  yalue  of  dTilised  institu- 
tions, are  to  be  foand  in  their  frequent 
applications  to  the  resident  magistrates' 
courts,  whenever  they  consider  themselves 
aggrieved,  whether  by  Europeans  or  by 
other  natives  ;  and  in  the  readiness  with 
which  they  submit  to  and  abide  by  the 
decisions.  In  these  courts,  during  the  last 
eighteen  months,  several  oases  of  grave 
importance,  between  native  and  native, 
have  been  adjudicated  upon,  which  would 
have  formerly  involved  the  life  of  the  of- 
fender, and  might  have  led  to  a  general 
disturbance." 

The  thoroughly  and  almost  impe- 
tnonsly  practical  character  of  the  na- 
tives, and  their  freedom  from  ideal  in- 
Haences,  is  shown  in  the  manner  in 


which  they  have  welcomed  the  ser- 
vices of  the  medical  profession. 

The  colonial  surgeon,  in  his  report 
for  1849,  says,— 

^  The  short,  but,  I  apprehend,  some- 
what indiscreetly  alarming  aeoonnt  of 
small-poz,  which  was  publiriied  in  the 
native  language  some  twelve  months  ago, 
made  an  extraordinarily  poworfhl  im- 
pression in  this  district  on  the  Maori 
mind,  creating,  at  the  same  time,  a  sin- 
gularly urgent  anxiety  to  be  vaccinated. 
Hence,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the 
antidote  was  in  our  possession,  than  not 
only  the  hospital  and  the  town  practi- 
tioners were  besieged  by  applicants  from 
far  and  near,  but  ex-profcssional  gentle- 
men also  were  eagerly  solicited  to  be- 
come operators  in  the  cause,  as  if  the 
enemy  they  so  fearfully  dreaded  was  at 
the  threshold,  and  not  a  day  to  be  safely 
lost ;  nay,  so  great  was  the  panic  among 
them,  and  so  precocious,  too,  their  intui- 
tion, that  ere  long  they  began  to  vacci- 
nate one  another  ;  and  finding  that  they 
could  produce  vesicles,  or  pustular  blots 
any  way  like  to  these,  vaccination  hence 
went  on  in  indiscriminate  progress,  to  the 
neglect  of  all  observances,  and  in  hand-in- 
hand  deterioration,  which  it  is  impossible 
now,  with  any  probability  of  truth,  to  es- 
timate or  surmise." 

As  an  equitable  balance  of  the  hard 
and  almost  selfish  character  which  we 
have  attributed  to  these  people,  let  us 
conclude  by  saying,  that  many  docu- 
ments and  works  which  we  have  per- 
used in  reference  to  them,  convince 
us  that  they  are  an  eminently  good- 
hearted  race.  Several  instances  are 
recorded  where  they  have  made  con- 
siderable sacrifices  to  serve  Europeans 
to  whom  they  were  under  obligations ; 
and  in  more  than  one  instance,  their 
communities  have  subscribed  to  relievo 
distress  caused  by  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  inundation — a  form  of  generosity 
eminently  indicative  of  civilisation. 


Tilt  Ilaliau  Revolution. 


REVOIOTIOS. 

The  emeufe  of  Paris,  wliich  caat  out     the  crop,  yet  leaving  the  Boil  iniU 
the  Bonrbons,  is  Ibe  licf  to  all  tho     uative  fertility ; — but  a  tearing  up  of 
snbseqacDt  e»ieu(e«  of  Europe.    The     tbe  soil  itself;  an  ex.tenmnatioQ  of 
naLiona  of  the  Contioeat,  however     nionarchj,  priesthood,  and  law ;  re- 
(liffering  in  featnres  and  language,  are     qBiring  a  total  reaewal  by  tho  snr- 
one    family  ;    tbcy  have    the   same     vivora  of  the  stonn.    The  two  anc- 
policy,  the  same  habits,  and  the  same     ceediog  revolntions  were  overthrows, 
impulijcs.    No  member  of  that  family     not  merely  of  govenuuentB,  bat  of 
can  be  moved  withontc 
that  motion,   more  or 
ivtiolc  body ;   like  a  v. 
uliich,  stagnaut  as  it  m 
fliiDg  spreads  tbe  move 
ou  circle,  and  spreads  ii 
it.f  stagnaiion.  But,  iftl 
expanse  bad  any  in  hen 
like  tiie  ocean,  it  were 
tide,  the  external  impi 
overpowered  and  lost 
and  general  urgency  of 

Tliis  forms  one  of  tl 
nhich  mark  England 
from  the  Cotitiaent ;  in 
there  is  a  perpetual  ii 
inent.  Open  as  Engh 
foi'cign  impulses,  they  a 
ed  by  the  vigoar  of  c 
ourselves.  She  has  th 
constantly  renewing  t 
the  uational  niiud,  gu 
hitherto  scarcely  rct'Cf 
and  tcndiug,  on  the 
general  salubrity  and  i 
ihc  national  system. 
I'jiglaiid  fi'om  revolutic 
exercise  preserves  the 
from  disease,  and  froit 
struggles  with  which 
time  to  time,  throws  i 
of  disease.  Thus,  it  u 
siblc  to  coDceive  a  revol 
land  I 

Id  the  life  of  a  sing 
wo  hive  seen  three  i 
France  ;  and  those  thri 
have  beeu  of  the  most  t 
— the  first  comprebeDd 
throw  of  the  laws,  th( 
and  Ihc  religion— a  tot: 
iiig  of  the  fabric  of  nai 
Ml  explosion  of  the  E 
foundations;— no  BimpU 
palace,  or  disrobing  of 
passing  violence  of  th 
thunder  cloud  passing 
veet-Qcld,  and  though 
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truth  with  a  frantic  incredulity.  The 
lirst  temptation  to  political  dii-tnr- 
bancc  finds  both  ready.  The  refusal 
to  **  give  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's,"  is  inevitably  followed  by  the 
refusal  to  **  give  to'Ca-sar  the  things 
that  arc  Cxsar's." 

Supcrstitition  took  the  lead  in  re- 
volt. In  1830,  the  year  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  some  of 
the  Papal  provinces  proclaimed  the 
reign  of  Liberty  at  hand,  and  dis- 
owned the  ^<'w/>orrt/ sovereignty  of  the 
Pope.  But  the  Austrian  army  was 
on  the  alert ;  the  troops  entered  the 
Romagna;  the  Legation*,  wholly  un- 
prepared for  resistance,  (though  storm- 
ing the  Vatican  in  their  figures  of 
speech,)  at  onre  discovered  the  fruit- 
lessness  of  oratory  against  bayonets, 
and  licked  the  dust  before  the  Aus- 
trian grenadiers. 

All  tyranny  is  crurl  in  proportion 
to  its  weakness:  such  is  the  history  of 
ftll  despotic  governments.  The  Ro- 
magna was  inundated  with  spies  ;  the 
f orisons  were  crowded  ;  (anti  what 
anguage  can  describe  the  horrors  of  an 
Italian  prison  !)  and  with  an  Austrian 
army  as  the  defenders  of  the  Papal 
throne  against  its  subjects,  the  reign 
of  the  old  despotism  once  more  was 
the  reign  over  all  things  but  the 
miods  of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
the  old  man  on  the  Roman  throne, 
who  had  exhibited  nothing  of  su- 
premacy but  its  violence,  suddenly 
died.  Tlie  death  of  Gregory  XVI. 
was  a  cri-iis.  The  presence  of  the 
Anstrians  had  l>egun  to  be  an  object 
of  alarm  to  tlie  government  of  the 
Cardinals,  and  tlie  desire  to  get  ritl 
of  this  dangerous  def'-nce  was  the 
key  to  the  n«.'w  line  of  policy  adopted 
by  Rome.  This  sngjrtvti'd  the  rhojco 
of  a  man  who  miglit  intluencf  th» 
popular  mind  by  giving  way  to  thi? 
feelings  of  the  popuhice ;  and  Maria 
Mastai  Feretti  was  rai<»'d  t«>  the 
Papal  soveni;rnty,  by  the  name  uf 
Pius  the  Ninth. 

Tlie  election  «if  a  P«ipc  has  gene- 
rally Imm'U  a  matter  of  intrigue  amnnjr 
the  ambn-'jad'irs  ofthe  fnri'igu  pi»wi»rs 
at  Rnnie,  and  e.-petially  anxMii;  tlu' 
Cardinals — the  f«»rmrr  intriguing  to 
elect  a  t'K>l  of  their  (tovernmiMit.  and 
the  others  an  instrument  of  ihrirown. 
The  Pofies  have  been  generally  chosen 
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in  old  age,  and  in  the  decay  of  their 
faculties— the  former,  as  affording 
the  speedier  prospect  of  a  successor — 
and  the  latter,  as  throwing  him  more 
completely  into  the  hands  of  his 
court.  But,  the  crisis  demanded 
an  instnimcnt  of  another  capacity. 
Mastai  Feretti  had  been  educated 
for  a  military  career — had  subse- 
quently chosen  the  priesthood — and 
had,  we  understand,  even  been 
employed  in  the  South  American 
missions.  Thus  he  had  lived  out 
of  the  conventual  routine,  and  had 
the  rare  fortune,  for  a  monk,  of 
travelling  beyond  the  borders  of 
Italy.  Ills  family,  too,  were  known 
by  some  public  offices,  and  the  hope 
of  seeing  the  triple  crown  burnished 
on  the  brow  of  a  vigorous  leader, 
rendered  the  choice  popular  among 
the  crowd. 

The  first  act  was  to  publish  an 
Amnesty — an  act  of  policy  as  well 
as  of  nicrcy ;  for,  by  it,  he  released 
a  large  number  of  the  partisans  of 
his  new  system.  The  e.xiles  also 
were  recalled ;  and  some  of  the 
most  prominent  actors  in  the  late 
movements  were  purchased  by  the 
hope  of  jtublic  offices.  The  Pope 
even  performed  occasionally  the 
duties  of  the  priesthood.  He  one 
dav  visited  a  church  of  which  the 
vicar  was  absent ;  he  put  on  the 
robe,  and  read  the  mass.  Little 
dexterities  of  this  kind,  to  which 
none  could  object,  and  which  all 
were  ready  to  applaud,  raised  popular 
acclamation  to  its  height,  and  for 
a  few  months  Pio  Xono  was,  in  all 
lips,  tlio  model  of  a  priest,  a  patriot, 
and  a  pope. 

All  those  things  might  have  been 
done  by  a  wise  sovereign ;  but  Pio 
N<mo  rxhibited  his  ignor.ince  of 
Italian  nature  by  not  knowing  where 
to  stop.  Ev4ry  day  now  produced 
pome meiU'^rabh' innovation:  the  press 
was  partially  emancipated — a  rational 
mea«*nre  only  anions'  a  rational  people; 
thi*  laity  shari'd  in  the  mn^'istracies 
\\\\\v\\  had  lM»^-n  hitherto  c*>nfine<l  to 
the  prii'«;?h'»iMl :  and  a  Cabinet  Council 
w.i*i  f«»nmMl.  all  the  mfnil>er'*  of  which 
were  laymoM.  ex^vpt  the  Minister  <if 
F«»ri'ipn  Atfiir-,  and  the  Mini.-tcr  of 
Pnblie  InstriM'(ii>n. 

All  thorf  nfnrm«,  which  would 
have  been  salutary  among  a  manly 
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people,  were  ruioons  among 

utterly  disqualified  by  the 

their  morab,  and  their  rel 

liberty. 

The  news  from  Rome  flew 
to  all  parCa  of  Italy.  Ilie 
everywhere  demaaded  a  coi 
and  proceeded  to  attack  t 
and  sometimea  to  plunder 
sessors  of  property.  Whei 
tered  soldiery  resisted,  the 
was  charged  as  a  crime  on 
oftheirgovemmeota.  The 
thronged  the  roada,  cryini 
a  reform,  of  which  they  i 
comprehend  the  Bimplest  ] 
The  Kiog  of  Naples,  in  no 
ral  alarm  at  those  philoai 
the  highway,  attempted  b 
his  authority.  It  waa  ans 
rebellion.  Sicily  and  Ca 
once  armed  their  riotera. 
seized  upon  Palenno  and 
the  politiciana  were  on  tl 
and  they  drew  op  a  Jacobin 
tion,  which  the  King,  hel 
hopeless,  was  persuaded  to  j 

The  Papacy  was  now  in 
the  anccess  of  the  Neapollt 
was  a  atimnlas  to  the 
Rome.  The  Pope  found 
of  toying  with  popular  pasal 
was  forced  to  sign  a  co 
entitled — "  a  fundamental  e 
the  temporal  government 
States  of  ihe  Church," 
virtually  deihranrd. 

Thus  the  Popedom  had  I 
true  revolutionary  era.  Tl 
Revolution  of  1846  waa  fol 
the  French  HevolutJon  of  18 
echo  of  the  thunder  was  tti 
than  the  thunder  itself.  It » 
berated  from  every  throni 
Continent ;  Berlin  waa  in  t 
of  a  mob;  Vienna  waa 
rebellion ;  Prague  fought  the 
treopg ;  Hungary  rose  in  a 
fought  the  bloodiest  campai 
Waterloo,— till  Russia  enl 
field  with  her  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  extingu 
war  by  a  truce,  which  will  1 
at  the  first  opportunity  of  bl 

IJut,  before  the  general  ! 
insurrection,  Lombard?  hac 
rebellion,  tempted  by  the  ' 
of  Italian  patriotism,  by  t 
of  the  Austrian  Govcmnii 
above  all,  by  the  example  i 
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and  Mantua,  witb  tbe  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, which  had  been  united  to 
tbem,  as  wo  have  seen,  only  by 
tbe  short-sighted  rapacity  of  Napo- 
leon. The  whole  was  then  confirmed 
to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  by  tbe 
treaty  of  Vienna,  under  the  name 
of  the  Lombardo  -  Venetian  King- 
dom, and  annexed  by  Congress  to 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  Austria.  The 
other  arrangements  of  Italy  were 
also  founded  on  their  former  state. 
Modena  was  restored  to  its  Duke,  the 
Legations  and  Marches  were  given 
again  to  the  Pope ;  and,  in  general, 
the  provinces  south  of  the  Po  were 
placed  under  their  former  sovereigns. 

Thus  it  is  mere  Italian  coxcom- 
4)ry  to  talk  of  the  Austrian  posses - 
•elon  of  northern  Italy  as  a  usurpa- 
-tion.  The  Line  of  Charles  V.  have 
been  its  acknowledged  masters  for 
three  hundred  years  —  a  possession 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
as  thoroughly  acknowledged  as  the 
possession  of  Ireland  by  the  British 
-sceptre.  Irish  folly  may  talk  of  the 
English  as  usurpers,  and  Saxons ;  but 
a  right  three  centuries  old  is  as  indis- 
putable as  the  reason  of  man  can  make 
it  in  either  Ireland  or  Italy  ;  and 
nothing  but  absurdity  or  treason  in 
either  case  could  call  it  in  question. 

But  if  it  be  said  that  those  trans- 
fers of  power  were  always  resisted 
by  the  Italians,  and  that  they  merely 
succumbed  to  ill  fortune  in  the  field, 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  fact. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  modem 
history,  the  Italians  were  the  mere 
lookers-on  in  the  wars  which  dis- 
posed of  their  country.  The  French 
fought  the  Germans,  and  the  Ger- 
-mans  fought  the  French ;  but  Italy 
never  fought  for  itself.  Like  VirgiFs 
heifer,  it  stood  while  the  two  bulls 
were  lowering  their  horns,  and  toss- 
ing up  the  sand  with  their  hoofs, 
the  patient  prize  of  the  combat. 
When  a  French  army  entered  Milan 
over  the  battalions  of  the  German, 
the  Italians  welcomed  them  with  an 
opera ;  when  a  German  army  entered 
Milan  over  the  bodies  of  tbe  French 
brigades,  the  Italians  proclaimed  the 
glories  of  Germany  with  a  "Te 
Deum."  Then  the  affair  was  at  an 
end ;  things  took  their  regular  course ; 
the  Italian  returned  to  his  macaroni, 
and  acknowledged  his  master,  con- 


soling his  submission  by  a  vow  of 
vengeance  in  the  next  generation. 

Not  that  we  would  recommend  a 
change  of  the  national  mind :  the 
stiletto  will  never  work  a  national 
redemption ;  and  the  bitter  prejudices, 
womanish  caprices,  and  narrow  par- 
tialities of  the- Italian  provincials,  will 
never  combine  in  one  general  and 
generous  view  of  national  independ- 
ence. All  the  Italian's  sense  of  pa- 
triotism is  party ;  all  his  love  of 
liberty  is  love  of  licence  ;  and  all  his 
religion  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
judgment,  and  the  practice  of  perse^ 
cution. 

The  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  engaged  in  perpetual  hos- 
tilities with  each  other.  Milan  detes- 
ted Mantua,  Florence  flamed  against 
Pisa.  Genoa  saw  nothing  in  Venice 
but  an  enemy  whose  wealth  would 
repay  war.  Venice  saw  in  Genoa 
nothing  but  a  rival,  which  she  was 
pledged  to  level  with  the  ground. 
Rome  devoted  them  all  to  the  fires  of 
purgatory.  The  Peninsula  was  a  vast 
hornet's  nest,  in  which  all  alike 
robbed  the  honey  of  others,  and  only 
employed  the  sting.  To  this  hour 
the  same  spirit  lives  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Calabrios.  Ko  man  on  earth 
more  despises  the  Neapolitan,  than 
his  fellow-subject  the  Sicilian.  The 
Venetian's  contempt  for  the  Tuscan 
is  high  and  haughty  :  the  Tuscan 
calls  the  tongue  of  the  Venetian  bar- 
baresque,  and  says  that  his  manners 
are  suited  to  his  tongue.  How  is  it 
possible  to  form  an  Union  among 
those  scoffers?  And  without  union, 
how  is  it  possible  to  establish  National 
independence  ? 

But  Austria  has  founded  her  claims 
to  Italian  supremacy  on  stronger 
grounds  than  even  the  superiority 
of  her  soldiership.  There  will  be 
errors  in  all  things  human— there 
must  be  more  than  errors  in  the 
government  of  a  despotism  ;  the 
vices  of  despotism  must  be  deepened 
where  that  government  is  military : 
yet,  with  all  those  drawbacks,  the 
condition  of  Northern  Italy  under  the 
Austrian  government  has  been  almost 
patriai-chal  compared  to  what  it 
was  before,  and  to  what  it  must  have 
continued,  under  the  jealousies,  anti- 
pathies, and  ignorance  of  the  native 
governments. 
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In  tlie  first  placA,  it 
pvoviucea  from  civil 
nest,  it  expended  imn 
tlie  improvcmcut  of 
bridges,  canals,  roads 
Id  tbe  next,  it  provii 
remarkable  extent,  t 
traiaing  of  tbe  comn 
the  next,  it  made  mii 
ciyil  liberty ;  and  evt 
improbable  of  all  th 

«f  religion. 

As  tlie  great  secnritj 
lisbed  a  firm,  regular, 
adminiatratioii  of  the 
governor  generally  Kt 
nnd  frequently  an  arct 
whole.  Under  him  ' 
of  its  two  grand  divisi 
bard  Froviuces,  and 
Frovinces.  Those  divu 
subdivided  into  Delegi 

Erovioces,  each  with  s 
cad,  entitled  the  Di 
are  even  further  enl 
each  commune  had  : 
local  magistrate.  Thi 
viuces  are  nine;  the 
viuces  are  eight;  nn 
Bubordinatiou,  and, 
justice,  was  tlius  mad( 
the  lowest  orders  of  tl 
Tbe  Italian  goven 
middle  ages  bad  cbie 
into  Oligarchiea ;  the 
goremment  for  the  ] 
tions  that  ever  was  i 
artiScc,  or  continued  1 
of  man.  With  exclu 
principle,  suspicion  f 
and  passion  for  lis  pi 
lually  renders  the  min 
once  crafty  and  cruel. 
feeble,  it  lias  no  expe 
but  arbitrary  e^ecatio 
any  superior  authorit; 
jealousies,  its  perpet 
crush  all  talent,  honoui 
which  shows  itself  bej 
circle  of  its' conclave, 
alt  the  evils  of  both  di 
publican  ism,  and  has  : 
less  stei-nness  of  tbe  i 
rapid  violence  of  the  0 
espionage,  secret  tria 
ineot  of  the  accused  I 
life  or  death  in  thedun^ 
Icdged  and  unknown, 
whole  compass  of  its  I 
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nomeroiis  cbaritable  institationB.  They 
bare  also  a  right  of  petition  to  the 
throne  concerning  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Bnt,  b^des  those  parlia- 
ments, there  is  in  every  principal 
town  of  a  province  a  council  of  eight, 
six,  or  fonr,  landholders,  one  half  of 
them  being  noble,  and  tiie  other  not 
of  the  nobility,  whose  office  is  to 
superintend  the  financial  concerns  of 
their  respective  districts.  The  Com- 
munes also  have  their  own  councils, 
and  the  system  of  commercial  admi- 
nistration rounds  the  whole.  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lombard  pro- 
vinces have  more  infinence  over  the 
collection  and  expenditure  of  the 
taxes,  (the  most  important  and  most 
permanent  interest  of  the  people,) 
than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  the 
Continent. 

We  are  not  the  panegjnrists  of 
Austria.  We  do  not  expect  to  see 
her  giving  liberty  to  the  Italian 
dominions.  We  do  not  even  believe 
that  any  Popish  government  ever  will 
give  liberty  to  its  people,  nor  that 
any  Popish  people  will  ever  be  fit  to 
receive  liberty;  the  slaves  of  super- 
stition must  be  the  slaves  of  power. 
The  man  into  whose  house  a  priest  can 
enter,  at  will,  ransack  his  library,  and 
tear  the  Bible  from  his  hands,  has  no 
right  to  name  the  name  of  liberty. 
The  man  whom  a  priest  can  command 
to  send  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
eonfessional,  to  do  penance  in  his  own 
person,  and  to  abjure  the  right  of  in- 
quiry into  the  most  solemn  of  all 
human  concerns,  the  truth  of  his 
religion,  is  already  in  the  chain — has 
no  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  freemen — 
and  is  as  incapable  of  civil  freedom 
as  he  is  of  religious  liberation. 

But  the  next  best  government  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  is  a  benevo- 
lent despotism.  We  have  adverted 
to  the  condnct  of  Austria  in  its  ancient 
Italian  dominions.  Let  us  next  ob- 
serve its  condnct  in  its  later  provincial 
acquisitions.  I^ng  before  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Venetian  Republic,  every 
traveller  in  Italy  predicted  its  ruin. 
It  had  been  decaying  for  centmdes. 
It  finally  fell  less  by  the  sword  of 
France,  than  by  its  own  inability  to 
live.  Already  broken  on  the  wheel, 
it  waited  only  the  coup-de- grace  to 
hasten  its  dissolution.  Its  surrender 
to  Napoleon  was  not  conquest,  but 


ruin;  its  surrender  to  Ansfarla  w«» 
not  conquest,  but  restontion. 

The  Anstrians,  in  1814,  found  not 
less  than  44,000  individuals,  in 
Venice  alone,  dependent  more  or  lass 
on  public  chaanty  —  an  enormous 
weight  of  pauperism.  All  the 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  alms-honseSt 
were  in  the  deepest  state  of  decay* 
Those  were  reinstated  by  the  Ans« 
trian  government — a  poor  goyem- 
ment  at  all  times— and  then  impo- 
verished by  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  war.  Of  this  operation  tiie  ex- 
penses were  upwards  of  nine  mSUans 
of  francs  1  There  had  also  been  many 
families  of  the  old  Venetian  nobib'ty 
decayed  by  time  and  casnality,  and 
living  on  pensions  firom  the  Bepnblic. 
The  French  invasion,  of  course,  on 
the  desperate  maxim  of  ^^  making 
war  support  war,**  had  plunged  them 
into  utter  destitution.  The  Austrian 
government  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  a  decent  existence.  The 
old  officials  of  the  Republic  who  had 
retired  on  pensions,  and  who  had  lost 
everything  in  the  war,  were  put 
again  on  the  pension-list;  and  to 
make  the  public  bounty  at  once  per- 
manent and  effectual,  *'  a  committee 
of  public  benevolence  **  was  founded 
under  the  care  of  the  principal 
citizens,  with  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Podesta  at  their  head,  to  which  the 
government  contributed  100,000 
Uvres  a-year,  and  which  now  has  an 
income  of  half  a  million.  Besides 
those  works  of  beneficence,  the  go- 
vernment devoted  itself  to  the  objects 
of  decoration,  the  repairs  of  the 
palaces,  the  restoration  of  the  state 
buildings,  the  care  of  the  Venetian 
archives,  and  the  collection  of  the 
national  arts,  at  an  expense  of  fifty- 
three  millions  of  livres.  Hie  autho- 
rities for  these  statements  are  given  in 
the  Bolletino  Statistico^  andthe^unp&ce 
Veriia,  published  in  1834  and  1838. 

The  facts  before  the  eyes  of  every 
man  contradict  the  metaphorical 
misery.  The  commerce  of  the  Re- 
public, perishing  for  fifty  years  before 
the  French  invasion,  and  which  by 
that  invasion  had  almost  disappeared, 
amounted  in  1837  to  3000  vessels  and 
211,000  tons.  The  residence  of  gov- 
ernment in  Venice,  with  all  its  boards 
of  administration  and  public  instru- 
ments, annually  distributed  two  mil- 
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lions  of  livrea  in  its  expen 
tbe  dty.  If  it  is  impossible 
a  Popish  popalatioD  iodasti 
a  lazy  population  rich — if  th 
would  rather  beg  than  wo 
relieve  hia  self-contempt  I 
plaining  of  hia  masters,  rat 
gain  s  competence  by  bonei 
the  remedy  is  as  hopeless 
complaint  is  imagiQary.  Thi 
nature  cannot  be  subverted 
luxuries  of  a  Lazzarone. 

The  sea-et  of  the  Papal  li 
is  Btill  nudevoloped  \  bat  it  ap 
lies  in  the  Papal  principle  of 
sal  power,  Gregory  VII.  at 
cent  III.  aimed  at  this  pc 
enlisting  the  Taasal  prii 
Europe ;  but  when  the  princ 
vassals  no  more,  the  Fopos  b 
the  thrones,  tried  to  obtain  p 
intrigne,  and  Jesuits  and  cc 
took  the  place  of  legates  and 
A  new  era  had  began,  and 
source  of  power  was  to  be  en 
From  llie  first  French  Kei 
the  populace  have  been  an 
of  overthrow.  The  two  f 
French  revolutions  have  mi 
element  more  conspicnons,  ni 
ciptined,  and  consequent!] 
dangerous;  bat  It  is  an  evil 
iug  strength  alike  with  the  1 
government  and  the  passion 
people.  A  mob  had  twice  ca 
the  mightiest  monarchy  of  con 
Europe,  and  the  Pope  of  Ri 
came  a  Liberal! 

Insurrection  immediately  b' 
in  both  the  extremities  of  Ital 
CflUbrins rose,  and  the  Lomba 
The  ccnire,  less  bold  but 
excited,  threatened  the  sel 
its  sovereigns,  and  the  su' 
of  their  government.  The 
S.^rdinia,  at  the  head  of  a  we 
ptined  army,  and  a  fiourist 
chequer,  dazzled  by  the  presi 
mise  of  Lombard  territory, 
glory  of  a  future  coronation  ii 
declared  war,  in  the  face  of  j 
allinncc,  and  rushed  into  the 

In  thepublicconcemsofkii 
the  faith  of  treaties  is  so  esst 
the  existence  of  society,  ih 
bably  it  has  never  been  violati 
out  a  condign  and  a  com 
punishment.  The  French 
breach  of  treaty  with  Englan 
American  war  cost  France  a 
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smile  of  scorn ;  a  ruffian  rosbed  behind 
the  unfortunate  man,  plunged  a  knife 
into  hid  throat,  and  he  expired  1 

That  blow  was  strucl^  against  the 
Papal  throne.  The  populace  instant- 
ly took  arms ;  the  soldiery  joined 
them ;  all  cried  out  that  they  were 
betrayed.  Ttiey  formed  iu  military 
array,  and  with  cannon  iu  their  frout, 
marched  to  the  Quirinal,  shouting  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Pope,  for  the 
Roman  republic,  for  war  with  Austria, 
and  for  a  new  Ministry! 

Of  the  councils  of  that  night  of 
terror,  of  course,  no  exact  detail  can 
bo  given ;  but  they  were  long,  help- 
less, and  distracted.  The  Pope  is 
said  to  have  appealed  to  the  cardinals; 
the  appeal  was  in  vain  ;  and  the 
council  terminated,  with  the  vague 
but  sufficient  information  to  the  popu- 
lace, that  *^  there  should  be  a  compli- 
ance with  their  demands/* 

In  the  couucil,  the  Pope  asked  the 
commandant  of  the  troops  if  they 
were  to  be  relied  on.  His  reply  was, 
*^  Yes,  if  they  are  not  ordered  to  act 
against  the  people.*'  The  answer 
was  decisive.  The  Poi)e,  pale  and 
confused,  struck  his  hand  against  the 
table,  exclaiming,  **Then  I  have  no 
resource  left  but  to  invoke  the  thun- 
derbolts of  God  a^aiust  the  rebels  " 
— and  rushed  out  of  the  chamber. 

Mamiaui,  recalled  to  Rome  by  the 
populace,  now  took  the  lead ;  the 
multitude  were  still  the  masters.  On 
the  night  of  the  24th  of  November, 
Che  Pope  secretly  tied  from  Kome  in 
a  carriage,  with  foreign  arms,  and,  it 
is  said,  iu  the  disguise  of  a  valet. 
Ue  took  the  road  to  Gaeta,  and  there 
remained. 

Those  events  are  worth  recording, 
as  they  will  yet  form  the  essentials 
of  history  :  and  they  are  peculiarly 
important  to  KngUnd,  as  developing 
the  principles  of  a  domination,  never 
more  dangerous  than  when  it  is  weak 
•—never  more  haughty  than  when  it  is 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  humiliation — 
and  never  more  atjyrcstke  than  when 
it  has  lost  all  strength,  but  in  the 
folly  of  legislatures  aud  the  negligence 
of  nations. 

The  Uoman  territ«»ry  was  now  left 
without  a  government.  Deputations 
were  twice  sent  to  supplicate  the 
Pope's  return,  but  he  refused.  The 
J      lament  appointed  a  commissioQ 


or  Ginnta  of  government.  This 
commission  was  the  only  form  of 
power  daring  the  two  months  which 
followed.  The  resolution  was  then 
adopted  to  form  a  government.  The 
people  were  called  on  to  elect,  by 
universal  iuffrage,  in  committees,  a 
Constituent  Assembly.  Of  the  popu  • 
lation  of  the  lloman  States,  consisting 
of  2,000,000  souls,  343,000  voted. 

On  the  Gth  of  February  1849,  the 
representatives  met  in  Rome ;  and  on 
the  9th,  after  a  sitting  of  fifteen 
hours,  the/oZ/  of  the  Papal  authority 
was  decreed,  and  the  Roman  republic 
was  declared  from  the  Capitol ! 

Subsequently  a  triumvirate,  con- 
sisting of  Mazzini,  Saffi,  and  ArmeU 
lini,  were  chosen  by  the  Assembly, 
and  in  them  the  executive  power  was 
embodied. 

War  was  now  inevitable,  and  the 
triumvirs  prepared  actively  to  meet  it. 
They  collected  the  dispersed  soldiery; 
they  appointed  the  exiled  General 
Avezzana  ^liuister  of  War.  Thev 
provided  arms,  established  a  caunoii 
foundry,  organised  an  artillery,  and 
soon  were  enabled  to  exhibit  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  men.  But  the  war, 
which  was  to  dethrone  the  supremacy 
of  Austria,  was  instantly  converted 
into  a  war  of  defence,  by  the  unex- 
pected intelligence  of  a  new  assailant. 
The  republic  was  to  be  crushed  by  a 
republic;  liberalism  was  to  receive 
its  deathblow  from  liberals ;  and  the 
fantasies  of  Roman  freedom  were  t*> 
be  scattered  *'  into  thin  air  '^  by  thi; 
more  substantial  force  of  faction  in 
France. 

On  the  2ith  of  April,  an  expe- 
dition, under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Oudinot,  landed  at  Civita  Vccchia. 
Its  motives  were  an  enigma.  It  was 
to  take  part  with  neither  the  people 
nor  the  Po|)e ;  it  was  neither  to  pre- 
sen-e  the  new  constitution,  nor  to 
restore  the  old ;  it  was  simply  to  look 
on,  while  the  people  settled  the  form 
of  government.  But  it  was  to  pre- 
vent the  possession  of  Rome  by  any 
other;  the  simple  expedient  being 
its  possession  by  the  French  arms ! 

But  the  people  did  not  comprehend 
this  armed  peace:  thoy  shouted  de- 
fiance of  France  as  they  had  done  of 
Austria.  The  Assembly  protected 
*Mn  the  name  of  God**  against  this 
aggression  by  an  ally.  They  execrated 
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the  attempt  to  control  the  freedom  of 
a  people  who  had  but  followed  the 
example  of  France,  and  they  con- 
tcmptnonsly  compared  the  immediate 
act  of  the  French  government  with 
its  declaration,  ^Ubat  it  made  no 
war  on  the  liberties  of  nations."  To 
this  protest  General  Oudinot  replied 
by  advancing  his  camp  to  the  walls 
of  Rome ;  the  people  shut  the  gates, 
and  the  siege  began. 

Bat  the  shock  of  armies  was  to  be 
in  northern  Italy.  The  pamphlets  on 
the  snbject  published  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  are  but  imperfect  sonrces  of 
information ;  but  a  German  volnme — 
written  by  one  who  is  neither  Anstrinn 
nor  Piedmontese,  and  so  far  free  from 
the  partialities  of  either,  and  which 
has  the  additional  testimony  to  its 
trnth  of  being  translated  by  Lord 
EUesmcre— gives  a  remarkably  intelli- 
gent view  of  the  campaigns  of  1848 
and  1849.  The  work  is  anonymous, 
bnt  the  author  is  known  to  be  a  Swiss, 
and  a  soldier. 

The  first  demand  of  revolutionists, 
and  the  first  movement  to  revolution 
everywhere,  is  "  a  National  Guard!" 
In  1847,  the  Pope  established  a 
National  Guard  in  Rome  I  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  acclamation 
in  all  the  towns  of  tiie  Papal  States. 
The  acclamation  and  the  example 
spread  to  Tuscany ;  they  then  spread 
to  Lucca.  All  Italy  was  on  fire  for 
»*  National  Guards."  The  Pope  spoke 
of  disbanding  the  Swiss  regiments  in 
his  service,  amounting  to  7000  men. 
He  was  thenceforth  to  know  no  protec- 
tion but  "his  beloved  citizens."  The 
unlucky  sovereign  had  now  mounted 
the  first  step  of  the  ladder  of  revolu- 
tion. 

In  Lombardy  there  were  symptoms 
of  conspiracy,  but  there  was  no  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  presence  of  an 
Austrian  force,  and  the  vigour  of  a 
regular  government,  prevented  both 
the  acclamation  and  the  example. 
The  peasantry  cared  little  for  change 
of  masters,  since  they  had  known 
the  grinding  of  the  French  invasions; 
yet  they  hated  the  high  rents  of  their 
nobles.  The  people  of  the  towns,  in 
Italy  the  idlest  of  the  population, 
were  the  chief  malcontents.  The 
shopkeepers,  with  the  little  trade  of 
an  uncommercial  country,  envied  the 
higher  orders  with  nothing  to  do. 


The  nobility,  whose  lives  arc  spent 
between  the  opera  and  the  Corso, 
longed  for  politics  and  parliaments, 
if  it  were  only  to  divert  the  monotony 
of  existence.  In  all  Popish  countries, 
the  peasant  believes  in  the  church 
with  the  blindness  of  ignorance ;  the 
townspeople  worship  the  image  for 
the  sake  of  the  festival ;  and  the  no- 
bility attend  the  altar  through  fashion 
or  fear  of  the  priest,  and  are  pupils  of 
Loyola  in  the  spirit  of  Voltaire  I  la 
this  mixture  of  ranks,  of  abject  be- 
lief, of  vulgar  assent,  and  of  indolent 
infidelity,  there  is  always  enough  to 
involve  national  disturbance,  and  to 
consummate  universal  revolution ;  ex- 
cept where  the  government  is  military, 
and  where  the  soldier  is  uncorrupted. 
It  was  soon  found  that  even  lombardy 
was  unsafe,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
sixteen  battalions  was  ordered  for  the 
viceroyalty. 

The  conspiracy  advanced ;  and  as 
there  is  always  something  ridiculous 
in  the  seriousness  of  foreigners,  the 
Liberals  of  Milan  issued  from  their 
club,  in  the  Cafe  Cava,  a  prohibition 
of  smoking  cigars  in  the  streets.  By 
this  formidable  measure  of  finance, 
they  proposed  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Austrian  empire  !  —  though  their 
patriotism  did  not  extend  to  their 
firesides,  for  within  doors  the  liberals 
themselves  smoked  as  inveterately  as 
ever.  Bnt  the  prohibition  produced 
quarrels:  the  Austrian  soldiers,  not 
recognising  the  authority  of  the  QvSk 
Cava,  still  smoked  their  cigars,  and 
were  insulted  by  the  mob,  until  two 
proclamations  were  issued  by  the 
viceroy,  the  Archduke  Raynier,  to  his 
"  diletti  Milanese,"  for  "  the  sake  of 
peace,"  forbidding  the  soldiers  to 
smoke.  Such  concessions  are  always 
the  reverse  of  conciliation,  and  the 
"diletti  Milanese  "  became  daily  moro 
and  more  insulting. 

But  stronger  measures  suddenly 
became  necessary.  Charles  Albert  of 
Savoy  called  out  a  conscription  of 
20,000  men,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained for  his  adoption  of  the  Lzga 
Italiana,  and  an  attack  on  Lom- 
bardy. On  the  19th  of  January,  an 
order  appeared  from  the  Field-Marshal 
Radetslrf ,  declaring  "  the  determina- 
tion of  his  imperial  master  to  de- 
fend his  states  against  every  assault, 
whether   from  within  or   wic&ovA:!' 
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adding,  "The  sword  which  I  have 
borne  for  fifty-six  years  with  honour, 
in  80  many  fields  of  battle,  is  still 
Jum  in  my  grasp"  This  proclamation 
produced  a  temporary  lull.  But  the 
Btorm  was  now  gathering  from  every 
point  of  the  horizon.  The  French 
revolution  of  the  21th  of  February 
was  answered  by  the  rising  of  Vienna. 
On  the  18th  of  March  Milan  was  in 
open  insurrection.  Within  six  days 
after,  Charles  Albert  crossed  the 
Tessin,  and  the  war  was  begun ! 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
Austria  to  rely  on  concession,  where 
force  was  essential.  This  policy  has 
always  been  attended  with  the  same 
results.  It  is  mistaken  for  royal  fear, 
and  always  engenders  popular  arro- 
gance. On  the  18th  of  March  it  was 
announced  to  the  Milanese  that  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  had  yielded  to 
their  demand  ofa**  Constitution  ;"and, 
on  the  same  day^  the  citizens,  with  the 
town  council  at  their  head,  marched 
to  the  palace  of  the  Governor  Count 
O'Donnell,  demanding  the  formation 
of  a  National  Guard  for  the  city,  the 
dissolution  of  the  police,  and  the 
transfer  of  their  arms  to  the  guard. 
They  overpowered  the  piquet  at  the 
palace,  and  finally  took  O'Donnell 
prisoner.  Radetsky  now  delayed  no 
longer  ;  he  ordered  the  alarm-gun  to 
be  fired,  and  moved  to  the  attack  of 
the  Broletto,  or  hall  of  the  town 
council,  on  which  the  tricolor  flag  had 
been  hoisted. 

The  city  was  now  in  arms ;  barri- 
cades were  erected  in  every  quarter; 
the  windows  flanking  them  were 
filled  with  musketeers,  who  kept  up 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  advance  of  the 
troops.  Missiles  of  every  kind  were 
flung  from  the  windows  and  roofs; 
and  boiling  water,  and  even  boiling 
oil,  was  used  by  men  and  women, 
screaming  like  lunatics,  and  swearing 
destruction  to  the  Austrians.  From 
want  of  preparation,  and  perhaps 
from  compassion  for  the  frantic  city, 
the  troops  made  tardy  progress,  and 
the  fighting  had  lasted  six  hours, 
when  the  Field-Marshal  gave  orders 
that  the  Broletto  should  be  gained 
at  any  risk.  The  building  resisted 
all  attacks  for  four  hours  more.  It 
^as  taken,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  its  defenders,  the  rest  escaping 
over  roofs. 


The  night  was  stormy,  the  lantema 
in  the  streets  were  extingnished,  and 
the  troops  were  exhaosted  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  and  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  night.  Bat  at 
morning  the  attack  was  renewed. 
The  populace  fought  fiercely— de- 
fending the  entrance  of  every  street, 
and  manning  the  barricades,  but  less 
defending  them  in  front  thsua  by  the 
fire  from  the  windows.  Thus  the  insor- 
gents  were  to  be  fought  only  hand  to 
hand,  and  every  house  was  a  fortress. 
Still  the  troops  made  progress,  till 
the  Field- Marshal,  probably  thinking 
that  his  troops  ought  to  be  preserved 
for  nobler  contests,  abandoned  the 
interior  quarters  of  Milan,  concen- 
trated them  at  some  distance,  and 
threatened  Milan  with  a  bombardment. 

This  retreat  was  magnified  into  a 
victory ;  the  Provisional  Government 
ordered  every  man  from  twenty  to 
sixty  to  be  enrolled  in  the  National 
Guard,  attacked  and  mastered  one 
of  the  city  gates,  and  announced 
war  against  the  empire.  The  intelli- 
gence from  Piedmont,  and  even 
from  Switzerland,  now  began  to  be 
formidable.  It  was  said  that  thirty 
thousand  Swiss  were  in  march.  The 
army  of  Charles  Albert  was  already 
in  the  field ;  fur^tf  delay  might  have 
compromised  the  fate  of  the  Austrian 
army ;  it  was  evident  that  the  fate  of 
the  Austrian  provinces,  while  Vienna 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  must 
depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  Field- 
Marshal's  divisions ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  communication  with  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  shock  of  the  Pied- 
montese  forces,  it  was  resolved  to 
retreat  to  the  line  of  the  Adige  or  the 
Mincio. 

The  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  were 
seventy  thousand  ;  the  Field-Marshal 
had  demanded,  even  before  the 
tumults,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand as  the  least  force  with  which  he 
could  be  answerable  for  the  defence 
of  the  provinces;  he  now  declared 
it  "to  be  a  terrible  necessity  that 
Milan  should  be  abandoned.*'  He 
withdrew  the  garrison  from  the 
citadel,  called  in  the  regiments, 
which  had  been  widely  posted  on 
the  frontier,  and,  after  sustaining  a 
succession  of  attacks  from  the  insur- 
gents, now   fiushed   with   apparent 
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triumph,  moyed  in  the  night  of  the  t!ie  toys  sad  trinkets  of  conrts,  bat 
22(1,  encumbered  by  an  imraeose  t!ie  tribntes  of  men  who  have  been 
baggage- traiD,  coDtaimng  the  govern-  his  comrades  in  the  field.  They  hav€ 
ment  etfecta,  the  wounded,  and  the  been  gallantly  earned,  and  their 
public  aervauts,  in  dve  columns,  on  honours  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
the  way  to  Lodi.  The  retreat  from  Milan  was  blazon- 

The  career  of  the  able  soldier  by     ed  as  the  conquest  of  Aostria.   "  The 
whom  such  services  were  achieved    enemy  flies  from  Milan,"    was  the 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  is  singn-     language  of  the  Milanese  proclama- 
larly  interesting.     Bom  in  1766,  of    tlon  to  the  rural  clergy  and  autho- 
a  distingoished  Bohemian    line,   he     rities,  calling  on  them  for  the  "  anni- 
bcgan  his  military  life  in  the  regi-     hilalioD  of  the    remnant    of    thoie 
tnent  of  Francis's  Cuirassiers,  serviiiK    savam   hordes."     But   the   retreat 
against  the  Turks, 
French  in  the  Neth 
regiment  he  attain 
captaiu.     In   the  1 
of  Suwarrow  in  It: 
tained  the  rank  of 
on  the  general  sta 
which    vouched    foi 
talents,     lu  1805  h 
major-general,  a  C! 
the  army  in  Italy. 
campaign  of  Aspei 
In   1813  he  acted 
general  staff  in  the 
of  invasion  under  Fi 
burg,  a  position  wl 
merely  the  qualities 
the  intelligence  of 
and  minister. 

Promoted  to  th< 
of  cavalry  in  1829, 
the  omuiand  in  I 
devoted  himself  to 
country,  as  the  i 
palRn,  by  holding 
reviews  in  the  lerri! 
Adige  and  the  Mini 
of  country  in  wbic 
the  Austrian  provin 
be  sustained. 

During  the  inlerv; 
of  1815  to  his  com 
he  had  employed  liii 
studies,  and,  as  their 
"  a  System  of  Inatr 
rnis  and  the  Staff 
troops  of  all  classes, 
of  ground.''  Thus, 
science,  trained  by  I 
feeliuR  nothing  of  a 
rieucc,  hid  appointn 
of  fit'ld-mftrslial  in 
the  highest  rank  of 
oflicer  unsurpassed 
hi^  continental  com] 
covered  with  decorat 
sovereign  and  of  fore 
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wards  of  four  thousand  men.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  forces  of  the 
League,  including  bands  of  volunteers, 
acting  separately,  probably  amounted 
to  one  hundred  thousand ;  which  the 
first  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army 
might  have  increased  to  ten  times 
the  number. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
the  singularly  difficult  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  Austrian 
army  had  now  to  make  its  retreat.  The 
Po,  on  the  right  hand,  forms  the 
natural  boundary  of  Northern  Italy, 
as  the  Alps  form  it  on  the  lefl :  the 
country  between  Is  intersected  by  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  and  by  the 
great  rivers  flowing  from  them— the 
Tessin,  the  Oglio,  the  Mincio,  and 
the  Adige.  But  a  march  along  tiie 
right,  or  southern  bank  of  the  Fo, 
may  turn  all  those  positions;  and  the 
position  of  Venice  finally  outflanks 
them  all.  On  the  parallelogram 
formed  by  Peschiera,  Verona,  Leg- 
nago,  and  Mantua,  is  the  battle  of 
Northern  Italy  to  be  fought ;  and  that 
battle  once  won,  either  army  must 
conclude  the  campaign. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that 
the  provident  eye  of  the  Austrian 
Field- Marshal  had  made  this  platform 
his  especial  study :  he  had  instructed 
his  staff  to  examine  all  its  features 
with  especial  exactness,  and  had  aided 
their  practical  knowledge  of  the  ground 
by  making  it  the  scene  of  his  Grand 
Keviews,  from  1832.  But  new  diffi- 
culties soon  threatenedhim— the  Tyrol 
was  in  danger.  The  portion  verging 
on  Italy  was  revolutionised,  and  thus 
his  communications  with  Germany 
might  be  cut  off.  The  Marshal  in- 
stantly despatched  a  brigade  to  Trent : 
they  took  possession  of  the  castle,  ana 
paraded  the  town  with  patrols  of 
cavalry  —  arrested  the  conspirators, 
chiefly  consisting  of  nobles — disarmed 
the  citizens^prohibited  party  colonrs 
— and  declared  that,  in  case  of  dis- 
turbance, they  would  set  the  town  in 
flames.  The  only  successful  mode  of 
dealing  with  rebels  is  to  punish  them; 
and  the  knowledge  that  the  Austrians 
would  not  now  be  chicaned  into  con- 
cession, put  an  end  to  their  disloyalty. 

The  first  collision  of  the  armies  was 
on  the  7th  of  April.  Colonel  Benedek, 
au  officer  already  distinguished  in 
Gallicia,  sui'prised  a  patrol  of  Genoa 
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dragoons,  and  brongbt  his  prisoners 
into  Mantua,  duurles  Albert  moved 
on  the  Mincio,  and  a  column  of  four 
thousand  men  attacked  the  Austrian 
post  at  Goito,  on  the  right  bank,  two 
leagues  above  Mantua.  The  attack 
was  gallantly  resisted  by  the  Tyro- 
lose  Jagers,  and  other  troops;  bat 
after  an  action  of  four  hours,  the 
Piedmontese  succeeded  in  crossing  a 
bridge  imperfectly  blown  up,  and  the 
Austrians  retked,  with  the  loss  of 
their  four  guns,  on  the  glads  of  Man- 
tua. In  this  action  the  two  brothers 
Hofer,  nephews  of  the  famous  Andreas 
Hofer— the  one  a  cadet,  and  the  other 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Tyrolese  Jagers— 
were  unfortunately  killed.  TheFieldp 
Marshal  immediately  advanced  with 
eighteen  thousand  men  to  give  battle; 
but  the  Piedmontese  stopped,  to  leave 
the  maui  body  time  to  advance  and 
enter  upon  tiie  true  field  of  the  cam- 
pakn. 

The  Field-Marshal  now  determined^ 
to  leave  the  Une  of  the  Mincio.  The 
Piedmontese  were  daily  receiving  rein* 
forcements.  On  the  20th,  Gfeneral 
d'Arco  Ferrari,  the  Tuscan  com- 
mander, condncted  a  column  of  five 
thousand  men  into  the  royal  camp. 
This  number  induded  fifteen  hundred 
Tolnnteers  of  the  best  fomilies  of 
Florence  and  Sienna,  a  corps  of  sta- 
dents  from  Pisa,  officered  by  their 
professors,  and  a  corps  of  two  hondred 
and  fifty  Neapolitans,  raised  by  a 
Neapolitan  enthusiast.  When  this 
man  took  leave  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
he  asked  him,  '^  Tour  majesty,  what 
shidl  I  say  to  the  Lombards  on  the 
part  of  my  king?  "  The  reply  was,. 
''Tell  them  that  I  will  come  to  theic 
assistance  with  all  my  forces,  and  wlilr 
myself  fight  by  the  side  of  then*  hum- 
blest grenadier."  His  nuyesty  ap- 
pears to  have  soon  changed  his  mind. 

The  Austrians  continned  to  retire, 
and  Charles  Albert  commenced  the 
siege  of  Peschiera,  and  the  investment 
of  Mantua.  In  the  mean  tkne  the 
Austrian  Council,  thongh  the  whole 
empire  was  in  confusion,  made  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  Italy ;  and  General  Nusent, 
with  some  corps  of  Croats,  joined  the 
Field-Marshal. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Croat, 
in  Austrian  militanr  language,  are 
induded  all  the  Boroeren  of  the  Aus- 
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trian  dominions,  who  serve  as  light 
infantry.  Bat  of  the  eighteen  regi- 
ments of  Border  light  infantry,  eight 
only  are  of  the  real  Croat  race.  This 
race  belongs  to  the  great  Sclave 
family,  and  passed  from  Bohemia  to 
their  present  province  at  a  remote 
period.  The  Hungarians,  on  the  con- 
trary, came  from  the  far  East.  In 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  the  German 
'  and  Sclave  races  are  mingled ;  in 
Hungary,  the  Magyar,  the  Sclave, 
the  Wallach,  and  the  Saxon.  From 
Hungary,  at  this  period,  nothing  was 
to  be  hoped,  for  the  Hungarian  nobi- 
lity hJEid  extorted  from  the  emperor  an 
independent  administration.  They 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  demand 
the  government  of  the  military  fron- 
tier towards  the  Turkish  dominions. 
This  innovation,  which  would  have 
included  the  subordination  of  Croatia, 
was  resisted  by  its  gallant  people, 
who  now  proved  a  firm  and  loyal 
defence  of  their  country,  and  recover- 
ed a  fame  obscured  since  the  wars  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

Even  in  the  briefest  narrative  of 
this  anxious  period,  the  governor  of 
Croatia  deserves  a  record. 

Joseph,  Baron  Jcllachich  de  Buzim, 
was  the  son  of  a  military  man  of  rank, 
who  had  served  in  the  French  war. 
Educated  for  the  army,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  studies  which  accomplish 
man  in  every  condition ;  and  he  has 
been  even  distinguished  as  a  poet. 
His  family  connection  with  Croatia, 
and  his  character  for  intelligence  and 
intrepidity,  rapidly  attracted  notice, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  the  province.  The  march 
of  the  corps  of  Croats  to  Vienna  gave 
the  first  favourable  tura  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  empire,  and  in  the  trying 
Hungarian  campaigns,  the  Ban  of 
Croatia  was  among  the  foremost  offi- 
cers of  the  service,  as  his  troops  were 
among  the  bravest.  On  the  demand 
of  the  array  in  Italy  for  reinforce- 
ment, he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment, 
but  despatched  from  his  force  those 
battalions  which  had  so  large  a  share 
in  the  ultimate  victories  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

Hostilities  now  rapidly  advanced. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  Charles  Albert 

attacked  the  celebrated  position  of 

"^ivoli,  but  after  a  heavy  cannonade, 

repulsed.    On  the  7th,  the  Pied- 


montese  army,  amonnting  to  fort^- 
five  thousand  men,  witii  sixty-six 
guns,  attacked  the  Austrian  front  oa 
the  heights  of  Sena,  near  Verona.  A 
defeat  on  this  point  wonld  have  left 
Verona  open  to  a  bombardment,  and 
might  have  been  the  min  of  the  Aoa- 
trian  cause  in  Italy.  The  battle  began 
at  nine  in  the  morning.  The  Ans- 
trians  were  posted  in  a  Ime  of  villages, 
partly  fortified.  The  Fiedmontese 
fought  well,  but  they  failed  in  all  their 
attacks.  The  Austrian  fire  of  artillery 
was  heavy ;  and  at  four,  a  movement 
of  Radetsky  precipitated  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy.  The  king  was  in  the  field, 
as  were  the  Archdukes  Joseph  (the 
present  emperor)  and  Albert,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Archduke  Charles. 

The  action  lasted  till  six  in  the 
evening.  The  returns  of  the  loss,  on 
both  sides,  are  equally  onintelligible. 
The  Fiedmontese  loss  was  retnmei 
at  only  87  killed  I  and  659  wounded ; 
and  this  in  a  conflict  which  lasted 
nine  hours,  under  a  perpetoal  can- 
nonade. The  Austrians  naturally  lost 
less  than  their  assailants ;  bnt  foreign 
bulletins  are  always  a  trial  to  English 
credulity. 

The  prospect  still  darkened:  the 
emperor  fled  from  Vienna,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  T}to1.  News  of  the 
insurrection  in  Naples,  and  fighting  in 
the  streets,  arrived.  Feschiera  was 
besieged,  without  the  hope  of  being 
relieved  ;  it  was  already  famishing ; 
horse-fiesh  and  maize  were  its  only 
provision:  it  had  withstood  forty 
thousand  cannon  shots ;  and  for  every 
two  guns  remaining  on  its  ramparts, 
there  was  but  one  artUleryman  1  On 
the  30th  it  capitulated.  Intelligence 
next  came  tliat  Vienna  was  in  complete 
possession  of  the  populace,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  instsdled !  This 
put  an  end  to  all  expectation  of  rein- 
forcements. It  now  even  became  a 
question,  whether  the  Austrian  army 
should  not  abandon  the  field,  and 
take  shelter  in  Mantua.  *^  What  a 
misfortune,^^  said  a  German  paper, 
''*■  for  an  army  to  be  so  commanded. 
What  has  happened  justifies  the  warn- 
ing which  we  gave,  months  ago,  that 
the  conduct  of  such  a  stniggle  should 
not  be  committed  to  a  man  eighty-four 
years  of  age." 

On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  June, 
only  two  days  after  the  disastrous 
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news  from  Vienna,  that  old  man  com-  {nil;  ezhsvtliig.  In  one  of  the  ngL- 
menced  a  movement  which  dedded  menta  a  third  of  the  imd  lank  on 
the  war  I  the  road,  and  atzteen  died  ofmap-t/e- 
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AogoBt,  the  Austrian  army  was  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  In  the  night  a 
coondl  was  held,  which  determined 
on  the  evacuation  of  Milan.  The  popu- 
lace, partly  in  terror,  and  partly  in 
rage,  aenonnced  the  king  as  a  traitor 
to  their  cause,  and  even  fired  shots  at 
his  palace.  In  the  night  of  the  6th 
the  Jdng  was  conveyed  from  Milan 
under  escort ;  the  report  reached  the 
populace  in  the  morning,  and  they 
proceeded  to  plunder.  A  deputation 
of  the  magistracy  were  sent  to  the 
Field-Marshal.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  column  of  troops  by 
the  Porta  Romana ;  and  on  the  7th, 
an  order  of  the  day  appeared,  thanlL- 
ing  the  troops,  and  containing  these 
words :  **  The  imperial  flag  is  again 
waving  from  the  walls  of  Milan ; 
there  is  no  longer  an  enemy  on  Lom- 
bard ground."  This  fixed  the  fate  of 
the  Imperial  provinces. 

The  campaign  which  followed  in 
1849  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  The  mortified  pride  of 
Charles  Albert  provoked  him  to 
make  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  He  raised  his  army  by  the 
conscription — that  terrible  tool  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  or  an  absurd 
government,  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  men — (of  whom,  how- 
ever, eighteen  thousand  were  in  the 
hospital.)  But  the  armv  had  known 
the  disasters  of  war,  and  its  romance 
had  died  away.  None  but  the  ora- 
tors were  advocates  for  a  contest  with 
the  mighty  force  of  the  empire. 
General  Bava,  an  able  and  brave 
officer,  who  had  conducted  the  re- 
treat, was  dbplaced,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  Chrozanowski,  a  Pole, 
who  had  served  on  the  Russian  staff. 
The  Austrian  force,  exclusive  of  sick 
and  garrisons,  was  about  eighty 
thousand  men. 

The  armistice  concluded  on  the 
20th  of  March.  The  Polish  general's 
order  of  the  day  was  in  the  theatrical 
style  of  Napoleon's  bulletins.  "  Sol- 
diers !  the  greater  your  vigour  in  ad- 
vance, the  speedier  will  be  your  vic- 
tory, and  the  earlier  your  return, 
crowned  with  laurels  I"  The  manlier, 
because  the  more  intelligible  senti- 
ment of  the  Field-MarshaUs  order  was, 
**  Soldiers  I  forward,  with  Turin  for 
your  watchword ! " 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  Austrian 


army  was  in  march  for  the  Teaain, 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lorn* 
bardy.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Novara,  a  town  on  the  left  bjuk  of 
the  Agogna.  In  the  rear  of  the  town, 
the  ground,  consisting  of  watercourses 
and  walled  gardens,  and  with  sub- 
stantial villas,  and  a  slope  towards 
the  town  for  artillery,  is  favourable 
for  defence.  The  sons  of  Charles 
Albert,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Grenoa,  commanded  brigades,  the 
whole  force  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  with  one  hundred  and 
eleven  guns. 

The  battle  began  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  by  an 
attack  of  the  Archduke  Albert  on  a 
fortified  post.  The  combat  continued 
in  a  succession  of  attacks  on  the  Pied- 
montese  positions^  which  were  stoutly 
defended,  till  four  o'clock ;  when,  all 
the  Austrian  brigades  having  reached 
the  field,  the  Fidd-Marshal  gave 
orders  'for  a  general  advance  of  the 
line.  The  enemy  now  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  retreated.  The  battle  was 
won.  The  Austrian  army  bivouacked 
on  the  field.  The  king,  who  had 
remained  under  fire  during  the  day, 
was  in  despair.  He  exclaimed  to 
General  Durando,  who  led  him  away, 
"General,  this  is  my  last  day — let 
me  die.*'  Later  in  the  evening,  he 
called  his  princes  and  chief  officers 
about  him,  and  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  resign  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  then  dismissed 
them,  wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his 
wife,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Austrian  officer.  Count 
Thum,  at  one  in  the  morning,  under 
the  title  of  a  Count ;  and  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  Austrian  lines,  (of  course 
his  person  being  known,)  went  to  Nice. 
From  Nice  he  went  to  Portugal,  and 
remained  at  Oporto  until  he  died. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  king,  and 
thus  closed  the  first  powerful  effort 
of  that  consummation  of  violence  and 
folly,  misery,  and  popular  ruin,  which 
are  all  included  in  the  name  of  Italian 
Independence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  the 
tone  of  our  observations,  that  we  are 
hostile  to  the  freedom  of  nations. 
Hostility  of  that  order  would  contra- 
dict the  character  of  our  country. 
We  have  exposed  only  the  pretences 
to  patriotism— the  love  of  plunder 
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news  firom  Vienna,  that  old  man  com- 
menced a  movement  which  decided 
the  war  I 

The  whole  army  suddenly  moved  to 
the  attack  of  Vlcenza;  swept  the 
plain  of  the  enemy's  detachments; 
assailed  the  fortified  heights  of  Monte 
Berico,  the  key  of  Vicenza,  defended 
by  fifteen  thousand  Papal  troops, 
with  Swiss  and  volnnteers;  and 
forced  the  town  to  a  capitolation  next 
day.  This  daring  exploit  stopped 
Charles  Albert  at  once;  convinced 
him  that  he  could  advance  no  flu*ther ; 
and  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
campaign. 

The  most  interesting  part  in  the 
history  of  nations  at  war  is  the  sud- 
den ebbs  and  flows  of  fortune.  The 
Field-Marshal  had  hitherto  been  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
Alps ;  for  if  the  French  army,  already 
coUected  at  Grenoble,  had  joined  the 
Italians,  there  was  no  resource  for 
him  but  to  have  retired  firom  the 
Peninsula.  But  the  four  davs*  fighting 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  in  «lnne,  satis- 
fied him  that  the  French  would  be 
fully  occupied  at  home,  and  relieved 
him  of  anxiety  in  that  quarter.  The 
next  news  was,  that  the  insurrrection 
at  Prague  had  been  crushed,  and  that 
reinforcements  were  sure  to  be  des- 
patched; the  next  was,  that  Count 
Latour,  the  minister,  had  actually 
despatched  twelve  thousand  men  to  the 
army.  In  a  short  period,  his  troops, 
which  had  been  reduced  to  forty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
were  in  hospital,  were  increased  to  a 
hundred  and  thirty  -  two  thousand. 
The  cavalry  were  raised  to  upwards 
of  eight  thousand,  and  the  artillery  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces. 

On  the  22d,  in  the  evening,  the 
troops  moved  to  the  attack  of  the 
entire  Piedmontese  position.  It  was 
on  a  range  of  hills  rising  in  successive 
lines  of  heights.  The  troops  were 
stopped  by  a  heavy  storm  at  mid« 
night.  They  halted  till  dawn,  and 
on  the  28d  attacked  and  carried  the 
whole  line  of  the  Piedmontese.  On 
the  next  day  Charles  Albert  advanced 
against  them,  made  a  vigorous  flank 
movement,  broke  an  Austrian  Bri- 
gade, and  fought  desperately  till 
nightfall.  On  the  25th  the  battle 
was  resumed,  the  heat  was  intense, 
and  the  ascent  of  the  hilLs  was  fear- 


fully exhausting.  In  one  of  the  regi* 
ments  a  third  of  the  mm  sank  on 
the  road,  and  i^teen  died  of  coi»-dS0* 
soieU,  Such  are  the  toila  and  the 
horrors  of  war.  Charles  Albert 
fonght  bravely,  and  manoduvred  ablj, 
but  he  was  everywhere  repulsed. 
Fortune  bad  deserted  him.  The 
Austrians  slept  on  the  heights  whidi 
they  had  won.  Thus  ended  the  great 
battle  of  Costasaa. 

General  Radetsky  now  gave  orden 
for  a  vigorous  pursuit.  In  one  of  the 
towns  oocni^ed  by  the  retreating 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  took  part  in 
the  sidrmiah.  Li  this  instance  we 
find  the  first  military  use  of  gun-cot- 
ton, and  it  appears  to  have  excited 
equal  surprise  and  alarm  in  the  pur- 
suers. **  It  was  terrible^**  save  one  of 
of  those  desoribers.  '^to  near  the 
whistUng  of  the  ball  without  the  de- 
tonation. No  despatch  could  be  read, 
because  the  enemy  fired  from  their 
concealment  at  every  light  that 
showed  itself.  Alarms  were  fre- 
quent, and  oooasioned  momentary 
confoslon  among  us ;  it  was  an  awftil 
night." 

After  an  unsnooessfol  attack  on  the 
Austrian  outposts,  the  enennr  re- 
thred.  Soon  afteorwaids,  a  flag  <tf 
truce  arrived,  proposing  an  armistice, 
taking  the  O^io  for  the  line  of  de* 
marcation.  The  Austrian  general 
demanded  the  Adda,  the  eeesion  of 
the  captured  fortresses,  and  the  with- 
drawid  of  the  king's  troops  from 
Venice,  Modena,  and  Parma.  Those 
conditions  were  rejected,  and  the 
royal  army  renewed  its  retreat.  The 
command  of  the  troops  was  now  re- 
linquished by  the  khig,  and  given  up 
to  General  Bara. 

All,  thenceforth,  was  oonftisioB ;  the 

army  began  to  dissolve;  there  was 
neither  rest  for  it,  nor  food.  Manr 
threw  themseWes  down  by  the  road- 
side and  refnsed  to  go  ihrther.  An 
armistioe  was  suggested  by  the  Brit- 
ish minister  at  Turin,  but  the  answer 
was  decisive:  ^^ No  armistice  till  the 
imperial  provhioes  are  deared." 

a%e  retreat  should  have  been  by 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po;  butCharies 
Albert,  in  a  ehivalrie  spfarit,  resolfed 
to  defend  Milan.  The  pursuit  was 
still  continued  through  the  defonidble 
and  intricate  country  which  sunrounde 
Milan.    On  the  evening  of  tiie  4th  of 
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AngOBt,  the  Anstrian  army  was  at  the 
gates  of  the  city.  In  the  night  a 
council  was  held,  which  determined 
on  the  eyacoation  of  Milan.  The  popu- 
lace, partly  in  terror,  and  partly  in 
rage,  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor 
to  their  cause,  and  even  fired  shots  at 
his  palace.  In  the  night  of  the  6th 
the  king  was  conveyed  from  Milan 
under  escort ;  the  report  reached  the 
populace  in  the  morning,  and  they 
proceeded  to  plunder.  A  deputation 
of  the  magistracy  were  sent  to  the 
Field-Marshal.  He  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  column  of  troops  by 
the  Porta  Romana ;  and  on  the  7th, 
an  order  of  the  day  appeared,  thank- 
ing the  troops,  and  containing  these 
words :  ^'  The  imperial  flag  is  again 
waving  from  the  walls  of  Milan ; 
there  is  no  longer  an  enemy  on  Lom- 
bard ground.''  This  fixed  the  fate  of 
the  imperial  provinces. 

The  campaign  which  followed  in 
1849  may  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  The  mortified  pride  of 
Charles  Albert  provoked  him  to 
make  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  He  raised  his  army  by  the 
conscription — that  terrible  tool  in  the 
hands  of  an  ambitious  or  an  absurd 
government,  to  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  men — (of  whom,  how- 
ever, eighteen  thousand  were  in  the 
hospital.)  But  the  army  had  known 
the  disasters  of  war,  and  its  romance 
had  died  away.  None  but  the  ora- 
tors were  advocates  for  a  contest  with 
the  mighty  force  of  the  empire. 
General  Bava,  an  able  and  brave 
officer,  who  had  conducted  the  re- 
treat, was  displaced,  and  the  command 
was  given  to  Chrozanowski,  a  Pole, 
who  had  served  on  the  Russian  staflf. 
The  Austrian  force,  exclusive  of  sick 
and  garrisons,  was  about  eighty 
thousand  men. 

The  armistice  concluded  on  the 
20th  of  March.  The  Polish  general's 
order  of  the  day  was  in  the  theatrical 
style  of  Napoleon's  bulletins.  "  Sol- 
diers I  the  greater  your  vigour  in  ad- 
vance, the  speedier  will  be  your  vic- 
tory, and  the  earlier  your  return, 
crowned  with  laurels  I"  The  manlier, 
because  the  more  intelligible  senti- 
ment of  the  Field-MarshaFs  order  was, 
**  Soldiers  I  forward,  with  Turin  for 
your  watchword ! " 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  Austrian 


army  was  in  march  for  the  Teatin, 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lom- 
bardy.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Novara,  a  town  on  the  left  iMuik  of 
the  Agogna.  In  the  rear  of  the  town, 
the  ground,  consisting  of  watercourses 
and  walled  gardens,  and  with  sub- 
stantial villas,  and  a  slope  towards 
the  town  for  artillery,  is  favourable 
for  defence.  The  sons  of  Charies 
Albert,  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Grenoa,  commanded  brigades,  the 
whole  force  amounting  to  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  with  one  hundred  and 
eleven  guns. 

The  battle  began  at  eleven  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  by  an 
attack  of  the  Archduke  Albert  on  a 
fortified  post.  The  combat  continued 
in  a  succession  of  attacks  on  the  Pied- 
montese  positions^  which  were  stoutly 
defended,  till  four  o'clock ;  when,  idl 
the  Austrian  brigades  having  reached 
the  field,  the  Field-Marshal  gave 
orders  Tor  a  general  advance  of  the 
line.  The  enemy  now  fell  into  dis- 
order, and  retreated.  The  battle  was 
won.  The  Austrian  army  bivouacked 
on  the  field.  The  king,  who  had 
remained  under  fire  during  the  day, 
was  in  despair.  He  exclaimed  to 
General  Dui*ando,  who  led  him  away, 
"  General,  this  is  my  last  day — ^let 
me  die."  Later  in  the  evening,  he 
called  his  princes  and  chief  officers 
about  him,  and  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  resign  the  crown  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  He  then  dismissed 
them,  wrote  a  letter  of  farewell  to  his 
wife,  and  made  his  appearance  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Austrian  officer,  Count 
Thum,  at  one  in  the  morning,  under 
the  title  of  a  Count ;  and  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  Austrian  lines,  (of  course 
his  person  being  known,)  went  to  Nice. 
From  Nice  he  went  to  Portugal,  and 
remained  at  Oporto  until  he  died. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  king,  and 
thus  closed  the  first  powerful  effort 
of  that  consummation  of  violence  and 
folly,  misery,  and  popular  ruin,  which 
arc  all  included  in  the  name  of  Italian 
Independence. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  from  the 
tone  of  our  observations,  that  we  are 
hostile  to  the  freedom  of  nations* 
Hostility  of  that  order  would  contra- 
dict the  character  of  our  country. 
We  have  exposed  only  the  pretetuxs 
to  patriotism— the  love  of  plunder 
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DDder  the  plea  of  reform,  tbe  hatred  or  even  to  have  a  conception  of,  the 

of  order  under  the  pretext  of  right,  aimpleit    principles  of  dvil  liberty, 

and  the  con?nlsion  of  society  tinder  If  we  are  told  that  France  is  freei 

the  affectation  of  independence.  the  obvlons  reply  Is,    that    thongh 

We  affirm,  in  the  most  nneiiaivocal  France  ia  the  least  Popish  of  Popish 

manner,  that,   to  be    free,    nations  countries,  it  still  has  tbe  fl^MuenjXKM; 

mnst    be  Protestant.     Tbe  Popish  it  is  wholly  nnder  military  goveni- 

religion  is  ntleriy  incompatible  with  ment;  it  has  no  Habeai  Corput;  and 

freedom  in  any  nation.    The  tlave  of  no  Jonmalist  can  discoss  any  sub- 

the  altar  is  essentially  the  ilave  of  ject    withont    exposing   hUuself    to 
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decorative  capital ;  draped  in  Orien- 
tal robes,  sormonnted  with  a  Turkish 
head-dretus  the  scalp  despoiled  by 
S^omedan  razor  of  all  its  flowing 
bononrs,  save  one  tress  npon  its  som- 
mit,  the  beard  trimmed  in  conformity 
witii  the  latest  fashion  of  Stambonl. 
Tbtd  the  page  and  behold  him  gal- 
loping, with  drawn  yataghan,  and 
glowing  with  military  ardonr,  in  the 
snite  of  a  prince  of  Lebanon,  ont  for 
a  foray  amongst  the  Maronites.  A 
Uttle  farther  he  languishes  at  the  feet 
of  the  lovely  daughter  of  a  Dmse 
Sheik,  or  exerts  his  influence — far 
from  inconsiderable — to  obtain  the 
release  of  her  captive  parent.  But 
however  occupied,  whether  martially, 
amorously,  or  philanthropically,  Ger- 
ard de  Nerval  is  always  before  us, 
the  principal  figure  upon  his  own 
canvass.  He  is  nothing  if  not  ego- 
tistical. As  to  the  value  and  extent 
of  his  information  concerning  the 
countries  he  visited,  it  is  impossible 
to  rate  them  highly,  since  he  admits 
that  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  for 
some  time  limited  to  the  single  word 
tayd> — it  is  good — ^which  conveys,  he 
says,  an  infinity  of  meanings,  accord- 
ing to  the  tone  of  its  utterance,  and 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  root  of  the 
Arabic  tongue.  It  is  quite  clear,  from 
various  passages  of  his  book,  that  he 
attained  no  great  proficiency  in  his 
oriental  studies,  and  that  for  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  for  the  whole 
period,  of  his  stay  in  the  East,  he  was 
at  the  mercy  of  roguish  dragomans 
and  casual  acquaintances.  He  began 
his  peregrinations  farther  south  than 
did  Mr  Neale.  After  an  introduction, 
somewhat  pedantic  and  not  much  to 
the  purpose,  addressed,  as  well  as  the 
epilogue,  to  a  mythic  Hibernian,  one 
Timothy  O'Neddy,  he  abruptly  opens 
his  book  at  Cairo,  by  informing  us 
that  there  the  women  are  more  her- 
metically veiled  than  in  any  other  of 
the  Levantine  towns.  The  ladies,  it 
must  be  observed,  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  narrative  of  this 
gallant  and  airy  Frenchman,  and 
have  supplied  subordinate  titles  to 
his  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is 
called  The  Women  of  Cairo,  the 
second  The  Women  of  Lebanon, 
At  the  Egyptian  city  he  had  pro- 
jec  a  residence  of  six  months,  and 
"-*«        rtally   disheartened   by  the 


dull  aspect  of  the  place  when,  upon 
the  first  day  of  hia  arrival,  he  had 
passed  some  hours  in  wandering, 
mounted  on  a  jackass  and  escorted  by 
a  dragoman,  through  its  confused  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  dusty  streets.  The 
dragoman,  whose  name  is  Abdallah, 
is  a  character,  and  deserves  better 
than  to  be  passed  over  without  a 
paragraph.  M.  de  Nerval,  who 
desired  to  husband  his  travelling 
purse,  soon  began  to  fear  that  he  was 
too  magnificent  an  attendant  for  so 
small  a  personage  as  himself. 

'*  It  was  at  Alexandria,"  says  Abdallah's 
employer,  ^  on  the  deck  of  the  Leonidas 
steamer,  that  he  first  appeared  to  me  in 
all  his  glory.  He  came  alongside  in  a 
boat  of  his  own,  with  a  little  blaok  to 
carry  his  long  pipe,  and  a  yonnger  drago- 
man to  bear  him  company.  Aflowingwhite 
tunic  covered  his  clothes,  and  contrasted 
with  the  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  the 
Nubian  blood  tinted  features  borrowed 
from  the  head  of  some  E^ptian  sphynx. 
Doubtless  he  was  the  ompring  of  two 
mixed  races.  Large  golden  rings  weighed 
down  his  ears,  and  his  indolent  gait  in 
his  long  garments  completed  to  my 
imagination  the  ideal  portrait  of  some 
freedman  of  the  lower  empire. 

^  There  were  no  Englidi  amongst  the 
passengers,  and  AbdalUh,  rather  vexed 
at  this,  attached  himself  to  me  for  want 
of  abetter.  We  disembarked;  he  hired 
four  asses  for  himself,  for  his  suit%  and  for 
me,  and  took  me  straight  to  the  English 
hotel,  where  they  were  good  enouj^  to 
take  me  in,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  piastres 
a-day;  as  for  himself,  he  limited  his 
pretensions  to  half  that  snm,  ont  of 
which  he  undertook  to  keep  the  second 
dragoman  and  the  little  black.  After 
dragging  this  imposing  escort  at  my 
heels  for  a  whole  day,  I  was  struck  by 
the  inutility  of  the  second  dragoman, 
and  even  of  the  little  boy.  Abdallah 
made  no  objection  to  dismiss  his  young 
colleague  ;  as  to  the  little  black,  he  kept 
him  at  his  own  charges,  reducing,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  salary  to  twenty 
piastres  (about  five  francs)  a-day.  Ar- 
rived at  Cairo,  the  asses  carried  us 
straight  to  the  English  hotel  on  the 
Esbekieh  Square  ;  but  I  checked  their 
ardour  on  learning  that  the  charges  at 
this  hotel  were  the  same  as  at  the  one  in 
Alexandria. 

"  '  You  prefer,  then,  to  go  to  the 
Waghoru  hotel  in  the  Frank  quarter !  * 
said  honest  Abdallah. 

**  *  I  should  prefer  a  hotel  which  was 
not  English.' 


life,  he  allowed  Abdall&b  to  conduct 
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■"  Well  I  there  IB  Damergue'a  French  billUrd -table.     He  beg&n  to  tbink 

hotel.'  he  mlglit  almost  aa  well  have  re- 

" '  Let  OB  go  to  it.'  maioed  at  Hargeilles.    Impatient  to 

«  •  PardoQ  me,  I  will  aceompiDy  yeu  commence  a  more  Oriental  mode  of 

thither,  but  I  cannot  rem&m  there.  _    ..  _  . 

"  '  Whj  not  i ' 

"  '  Becnase   it  it  an 

charges  fortj  piastres  i 

" '  But  I  find  it  quite 

"  '  YoQ  are  unknown 

Lsh  ^nttemen;    I   mt 

TUlk.' 

"  Nevertheles,  I  eon 
of  thia  hotel  tolerably  b 
where  everything  is  ab 
dear  than  in  France 
piastre,  or  Sre  aoDS  ol 
labuurer's  daily  wage. 

" '  There  is  a  way  o 
Uti,'  aaid  Abdallah.  ' 
Domergae'a  for  two  Of 
1  will  Ttslt  you  as  a  fri 
time  I  will  take  a  h' 
the  town,  and  then  t 
obstacle    to    my    rem 

"  Oh  inquiry,  I  found 
peans  take  houses  in  C 
pose  remaining  there 
having  ascertained  tt 
powers  to  Abdallah." 

Whilst  this  mog 
(lra);omans  was  hot 
dtt  Ncrvnl  passed  hi 
as  lie  could  at  the  i 
hotd,  which  he  foan 
aide,  and  which  is 
sqnare  white- washed 
nith  a  light  Ircllia-n 
with  vines.  In  an  i 
thi.'<  conrt,  a  French 
and  amiable,  bat  ^ 
established  bis  easel 
reotjpe,  and  there 
sketched  the  forms 
Egyptian  races.  He 
in  obtaining  model 
lower  classes  of  the 
mo^t  of  whom,  bon 
ceedincly  punctilious 
fcamres,"  however 
persons  they  might 
expose  to  the  artis 
face  is  Ibc  last  ref 
modesty.  Besides 
the  painter's  society 
fonnd  a  very  fair 
the  hritcl  l>omergae, 
Indians  to  langh  at. 
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Jew,  a  breeder  of  silk- worms,  who 
established  himself  on  one  of  the 
divans,  took  coffee  and  a  pipe,  and 
undertook  to  prove  that  his  host  had 
been  swindled  by  Abdallah  and  the 
merchant  at  the  bazaar,  and  had 
paid  twice  too  much  for  everything 
he  had  bought.  The  Jew  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Sheik,  who  came  early 
the  next  morning  and  waited  in  the 
opposite  coffee- house  till  M.  de  Nerval 
was  up.  He  was  a  venerable  old 
man  with  a  white  beard,  and  was 
attended  by  his  secretary  and  negro 
pipe-bearer.  When  he  was  installed 
upon  a  divan,  and  supplied  with  the 
inevitable  pipe  and  coffee,  he  in- 
formed 1^1.  de  Nerval,  through  the 
medium  of  Abdallah,  that  he  had 
brought  him  back  the  money  he  had 
paid  for  the  house.  It  was  an  inti- 
mation that  he  was  not  approved  of 
as  a  tenant.  Greatly  astonished, 
the  Frenchman  asked  the  reason. 
'*  His  morality  was  suspicious,"  was 
the  reply  ;  ^^  he  had  no  wife  or  female 
slave.''  This  was  quite  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  He  must 
supply  the  deficiency  or  quit  the 
premises.  His  neighbours,  who  were 
better  provided,  would  be  uneasy  at 
the  proximity  of  a  bachelor  resident. 
In  short,  he  had  the  option  given 
him  to  marry  or  move.  For  the 
latter  he  had  no  fancy,  when  he  had 
just  furnished  a  house  that  suited 
him  well ;  he  was  averse  to  matri- 
mony, and  his  European  scruples 
opposed  the  purchase  of  a  female 
slave.  Doubting  the  Sheik's  right 
to  compel  him  to  decamp  or  conju- 
gate, he  requested  the  functionary 
to  take  patience  for  a  few  days  whilst 
he  consulted  his  friends,  to  do  which 
he  at  once  sallied  forth.  We  need 
hardly  inform  the  discerning  reader 
that  this  dilemma  is  the  peg  upon 
which  the  ingenious  and  facetious 
Frenchman  contrives  to  hang  a  whole 
volume.  On  his  way  to  seek  advice 
from  his  countryman  the  painter,  he 
falls  in  with  a  Turk,  whose  acquaint- 
ance he  had  made  on  board  the 
steamboat,  confides  his  ditliculty  to 
him,  and  the  conversation  that 
ensues  fills  a  chapter.  Then,  whilst 
rambling  about  with  the  deaf 
artiet,  he  gets  into  an  adventure 
with  two  veiled  ladies,  whom  he 
follows  home,  and  who  prove  to  bo 


Frenchwomen,  wife  and  sister-in- 
law  of  a  renegade  French  ofBoer. 
But  the  most  practical  information 
he  obtained  on  the  knotty  point  of 
acquiring  a  harem  was  from  Tusef, 
the  Jew  silk-grower,  who  came  dailjr 
to  tako  a  pipe  on  his  divan  and 
improve  himself  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. From  him  he  ascertained 
that  there  are  four  ways  of  contract- 
ing marriage  at  Cairo.  The  first 
and  least  binding  is  with  a  Cophtic 
woman  before  a  Turkish  santon;  a 
union  that,  in  fact,  amounts  exactly 
to  nothing,  the  contracting  parties 
being  both  Christians,  and  the 
officiating  priest  Mahometan.  Then 
there  is  the  marriage  before  a 
Cophtic  priest,  which  admits  of 
divorce  on  payment  of  a  small  sum 
in  compensation;  a  third  sort  is 
binding  so  long  as  the  husband 
remains  in  the  country;  whilst  the 
fourth  ccelebrated  both  at  the  Cophtic 
church  and  Franciscan  convent)  gives 
the  wife  a  right  to  follow  him,  and 
is  a  homjide  and  permanent  union — 
too  permanent  for  M.  de  Nerval's 
taste;  who,  considering  the  other 
three  modes  as  merely  so  many 
recognised  forms  of  concubinage, 
ended  by  purchasing,  for  twenty- 
five  pounds  sterling,  a  yellow  slave 
of  Malay  or  Javanese  origin,  with 
a  sun  tatooed  upon  her  breast  and 
forehead,  and  a  lance -head  upon  her 
chin,  and  who  had  a  hole  through 
her  left  nostril,  intended  to  receive  a 
nose- ring.  Having  made  this  pre- 
cious acquisition,  he  found  she  had 
pretensions  to  be  treated  as  a  cadme^ 
(lady,)  and  esteemed  it  quite  below 
her  dignity  to  attend  to  domestic 
matters ;  and,  in  short,  the  nnlnckj 
FVcRchman's  ill-advised  acquiescence 
in  Eastern  customs  brought  upon  him 
a  host  of  troubles  and  annoyances,  of 
which  he  makes  the  most  for  the 
benefit  of  his  readers.  The  whole 
account  of  the  author's  Egyptian  pro- 
ceedings reads  more  like  a  fantastical 
tale,  invented  at  leisure,  than  a  nar* 
rative  of  actual  events  ;  but  in  a  note 
at  the  end  of  his  work  he  protests  that 
all  he  has  written  down  really  occurred. 
He  had  reckoned  on  making  a  consi- 
derable stay  at  Cairo ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  cheapness 
of  that  city,  he  soon  found  his  pnrse 
getting  very  low,  as  a  conseqaence  of 
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the  extravagance  and  caprices  of  the 
yellow  woman,  of  hia  disorderly  mode 
of  honsekeeping,  and  of  the  inexact- 
ness and  roguery  of  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  any  dealings.  So 
he  was  obliged  to  shorten  his  term  of 
residence,  lest  he  should  find  himself 
without  sufficient  funds  to  reach 
Syria,  which  was  his  next  destina- 
tion. Having  resolved  on  departure, 
he  offered  her  liberty  to  the  slave,  whose 
name  was  Zeynab,  if  she  chose  to 
remain  at  Cairo.  This  proposal,  in- 
stead of  being  gratefullv  received, 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  cadine. 
What  was  she  to  do  with  her  liberty? 
She  requested  him  to  sell  her  again 
to  Abd-el-Kerim,  the  wealthy  slave- 
dealer  fix>m  whom  he  had  bought  her. 
But  although  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
buy  her,  he  could  not  m^kt  up  his 
mind  to  take  money  for  human  flesh 
and  blood,  and  began  to  philosophise 
on  the  strange  state  of  a  conntiT 
where  slaves  would  not  accept  their 
freedom.  Meanwhile  Zeynab  wept 
at  the  prospect  of  starvation,  for  she 
could  do  nothing  to  earn  her  bread, 
and  was  too  proud  to  take  service. 
The  European,  by  aping  the  Turkish 
manner  of  life,  had  got  himself  into  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  embarrassments. 
He  had  changed  his  dress  and  his 
diet,  and  had  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  formation  of  a  harem; 
but  he  would  not  change  his  religkm, 
nor  could  he  divest  himself  of  certain 
civilised  ideas,  incompatible  with  the 
conditions  of  his  new  existence.  He 
found  all  the  inconveniences  of  his 
ambiguous  manner  of  life,  and  evi- 
dently, although  he  does  not  care  to 
confess  it,  wished  he  had  abstained 
from  his  social  experiments,  and  had 
followed  the  example  of  the  sober- 
sided  English,  whom  he  laughs  at  for 
their  constancy  to  roast-beef,  porter, 
and  potatoes,  and  whom  he  ludi- 
crously sketches  wandering  aboat 
Cairo  on  donkeys,  with  long  legs 
nearly  touching  the  ground,  with 
green  veils  fastened  to  their  white 
hats,  and  blue  spectacles  protecting 
their  eyes,  with  India-rubber  over- 
coats, long  sticks  to  keep  off  suspicions 
Arabs,  and  a  groom  and  a  dragoman 
on  their  right  hand  and  on  theur  left. 
The  die  was  cast,  however ;  he  was 
too  compassionate  to  leave  the  sold- 
coloured  incubus  to  her  fate ;  and  the 
upshot  was,  that  she  was  allowed  to 


follow  him  to  Syria,  eaodng  him, 
upon  the  way,  almost  as  many  annoy- 
ances as  she  had  occasioned  him  at 
Cairo.  The  voyage  was  accomplished 
on  board  of  a  Levantine  vessel,  the 
Santa  Barbara,  commanded  by  a 
Greek  named  Nicholas.  This  was  a 
one-masted  craft,  with  a  Mack,  ool- 
lier-like  hull,  a  long  yard,  and  a 
single  triangnlar  sail,  manned  by 
Turks,  and  laden  with  rice.  The 
deck  was  encumbered  with  boxes  of 
poultry — provisions  for  the  voyage. 
The  little  den  known  as  the  captain's 
cabin,  for  the  nse  of  which  M.  de 
Nerval  had  bai^gained,  was  infested 
with  enormons  red  beetles,  so  that  he 
was  glad  to  resiffn  his  claim,  and  to 
estabUsh  himself  m  the  longboat.  This 
was  suspended  before  the  mast,  and. 
with  the  help  of  cotton  cnshions  and 
sail-cloUi  awning,  it  was  converted 
into  a  very  tolerable  refuge,  so  lone 
as  the  weather  continued  fine.  A 
yonng  Armenian  scribe,  who  com- 
posed verses,  and  was  in  quest  of 
employment,  and  to  whom  M.  de 
Nerval  had  given  a  passage  in  bis 
boat  down  the  Nile,  bad  also  em- 
barked in  the  Santa  Barbara,  and 
supplied  the  place  of  Abdallah  as  an 
interpreter.  Captain  Nicholas,  an 
easy-going,  hospitable,  lubberly  ma* 
riner,  who  had  been  half  a  pirate  in 
the  time  of  the  Greek  war,  invited  hia 
passenger  to  partake  of  his  pillan 
and  Cyprus  wine,  and  confided  to 
him  all  his  affaurs.  The  indolent 
Greek  passed  his  time  in  strumndng 
one  invariable  tune  on  an  old  guitar, 
and  in  playing  at  chess  with  the 
pilot ;  his  nautical  talents  were  any- 
thing but  brilliant,  and  his  compass 
was  out  of  order,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  on  the 
thurd  day  of  the  voyage,  when  they 
should  have  sighted  ^yria,  Syria  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  was  little 
or  no  wind :  now  and  then  a  puff  of 
air  filled  the  sail,  but  soon  died 
away,  and  the  canvass  flapped  idly 
against  the  mast  Captain  Nicholas 
troubled  not  his  bead  about  the  mat- 
ter: he  had  his  chessmen  and  Us 
guitar;  they  sufficed  to  occupy  his 
attention.  The  Armenian  was  not 
quite  so  tranquil,  and  that  evening 
he  communicated  to  his  French  ac- 
quaintance the  cause  of  his  uneasi- 
ness. Although  but  three  days  from 
port,   they  were  running  shoct  of 
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water.  M.  de  Nerval  could  not  credit 
this. 

^  '  You  have  no  notion  of  the  careless- 
ness of  these  people/  said  the  Armenian. 
'  To  obtain  fresh  water,  they  must  haTe 
Bent  a  boat  as  far  as  Damietta,  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  being  salt;  and  as 
the  tofm  was  in  quarantine,  they  dreaded 
the  forms — at  least,  that  is  the  reason 
they  giro;  but  the  fact  is,  they  nerer 
thought  about  it' 

<*'  Astonishing!'  said  I;  'and  yonder  is 
the  captain,  singing  as  if  our  situation 
were  the  most  natural  in  the  world;' 
and  I  went  with  the  Armenian  to  ques- 
tion him^on  the  subject. 

"  Captain  NichoUs  rose  and  showed 
me  the  water-caslcs,  which  were  entirely 
empty,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
might  still  contain  some  fire  or  six  bottles 
of  water ;  then  he  resumed  his  seat  upon 
the  poop,  took  up  his  guitar,  and  resumed 
his  eternal  song,  lolling  back  his  head 
against  the  bulwarks. 

''The  next  morning  I  awoke  early, 
and  walked  forward,  thinking  it  might 
be  possible  to  discern  the  shores  of  Pales- 
tine. But  in  Tain  did  I  polish  the  glasses 
of  my  telescope ;  the  line  of  sea  at  the 
extreme  horizon  was  as  sharp  and  un- 
broken as  the  curved  blade  of  a  Damascus 
aabre.  It  was  probable  we  had  hardly 
changed  our  place  since  the  prerious 
•▼ening.  I  returned  towards  the  stem 
of  the  vessel.  Everybody  was  fast 
asleep,  with  the  exception  of  the  cabin- 
boy,  who  was  copiously  washing  his 
hands  and  face  in  water  which  he  drew 
fit)m  our  kuit  cask  of  potable  liquid!  " 

Fortnnately  a  light  westerly  breeze 
sprang  ap  in  the  evening.  The  next 
morning,  so  said  Nicholas,  the  blue 
peaks  of  Mount  Carmel  wonld  be 
visible  in  the  horizon.  Suddenly 
shonts  of  horror  and  consternation 
were  heard.  '^A  fowl  overboard!" 
was  the  cry.    M.  de  Nerval  was  dis- 

Eosed  to  treat  this  misfortune  pretty 
ghtly.  Not  so  the  owner,  a  Turkish 
sailor,  who  was  in  despair,  and  with 
whom  his  messmates  warmly  sym- 
pathised. The  fowl  floated  astern, 
making  signals  of  distress ;  the  Turk 
had  to  be  forcibly  held,  to  prevent 
him  jumping  overboard ;  and,  to 
M.  de  Nerval^s  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust, the  captain,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  ordered  the  vessel  to  be 
brought  to.  After  two  days*  calm, 
and  when  mnning  short  of  water, 
this  seemed  a  singular  way  of  pro- 
flriqcr  by  a  favourable  breeze.  M.  de 
ai  hoped  to  accelerate  matters 


by  giving  the  bereaved  sailor  a  couple 
of  piastres,  a  sum  for  which  an  Arab 
would  at  any  time  risk  his  life.    The 
man's    countenance   brightened,   he 
pocketed  the   coins,  pulled  off  his 
clothes,  jumped  into  the  sea,  swam  a 
prodigious  distance,  and  returned  in 
half-an-honr,  so  exhausted,  that  he 
had  to  be  lifted  on  board,  but  bring- 
ing back  his  chicken,  which  he  rubbed 
and  warmed  with  as  much  care  as  if 
it  had  been  an  only  child,  and  which 
at  last  he  had  the  satisfiaction  of  seeinr 
hop  about  the  deck.    Once  more  saU 
was  made,  and  the  ship  advanced. 
^^  The  devil  take  the  hen  I "  quoth  the 
exasperated  Nerval,  '^  we  have  lost  an 
hour.     I  have  plenty  of  fowls,  and 
would  have  given  him  several  for  that 
one."    The  Armenian  explained.    It 
was  a  religious,  or  at  least  a  supersti- 
tions question.    The  sailor  had  been 
on  the  point  of  cutting  his  fowl's 
throat,  when  it  flew  away  over  his 
left  shoulder.    According  to  Turkish 
belief,  had  it  been  drowned,  its  owner 
had  not  three  days  to  live.     M.  de 
Nerval  began  to  weary  of  ship  and 
crew,  and  his  weariness  became  anger 
when  he  discovered  that  one  of  the 
sailors,  an    elderly  Turk  who   had 
great  influence  over  the  others,  as 
being  a  hadji  or  pilgrim  returned  from 
Mecca,  was  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  yellow  woman  that  a  Christian 
had  no  right  to  own  a  Mahometan 
slave  of  white  blood,  (she  was  the 
colour  of  saffron.)    Captain  Nicholas^ 
as  a  Greek  Christian,  had  little  real 
authority  over  his  Turkish  crew,  and 
that  little  ho  showed  himself  indis- 
posed to  exercise.    Some  rather  ani- 
mated scenes  ensued,  which  were  near 
ending  in  a  fight  between  the  French- 
man and  the  hadji.    A  sort  of  sullen 
hollow  truce  was  brought  about,  but 
M.  de  Nerval's  position  was  not  very 
agreeable,  nor  perhaps  quite  safe,  when 
he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
in  his  pocket-book  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  Mchmed  R^chid,  pasha 
of  Acre,  from  a  Turkish  friend  of  his 
who  for  some  time  had  been  member 
of  the  divan  at  Constantiuople.    He 
himself  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
Pasha  during  his  abode  at  Paris  as 
member  of  the  Turkish  embassy,  and, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  all  this  was 
duly  set  forth  in  the  letter,  which 
was  properly  indited  in  Arabic,  and 
which  the  Armenian,  after  placing  It 
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on  his  head  in  token  of  respect,  read 
alond  to  the  captain  and  crew.  It  so 
happened  that  the  ship  was  now  off 
Acre,  where  she  was  compelled  to 
pnt  in  for  water ;  and  the  bastinado 
which  M.  de  Nerval  had  threatened 
to  procure  for  the  crew,  on  their 
amval  in  that  port,  no  longer  ap- 
peared to  them  in  the  light  of  an 
empty  menace.  The  hadji  and  his 
shipmates  drew  in  their  horns,  and 
were  all  humility ;  the  Greek  master 
apologised  for  the  little  vigour  he  had 
shown  in  repressing  their  insolence ; 
and  as  to  the  yellow  slave — '*  since 
yon  are  the  friend  of  M^hmed  Pasha, 
who  shall  say  she  is  not  lawftiUy 
yours ;  who  would  dare  to  contend 
against  the  favour  of  the  great?" 
So  spoke  Captain  Nicholas,  a  true 
modem  Greek  in  falseness  and 
servility.  And  Zeynab,  who  bad 
been  refractory  and  had  called  her 
master  a  giaour,  was  sent  for  a  short 
space  to  keep  company  with  the  beetles 
in  the  captain's  cabin. 

However  delightful  may  be  a  crtuse 
in  the  Levant,  on  board  a  well-found 
vessel  and  with  a  competent  crew,  it 
is  unpleasant,  and  at  times  almost 
periloas,  in  native  craft,  and  with  the 
deceitful  and  ignorant  Greek  and 
Arab  captains.  Mr  Ncale  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  his  discomforts  in 
an  Arab  felucca,  on  board  which  he 
coasted  from  Gaza  to  Caipha,  and 
again  from  Caipha  to  Sidon.  By 
special  stipulation,  he  and  his  servant 
were  to  be  the  sole  passengers. 
*'  Allah  Rossi  (by  my  head)  it  shall 
be  as  you  desire,"  vowed  the  Ijring 
Reis,  when  entering  into  his  agree- 
ment in  presence  of  the  quarantine 
authorities ;  but  when  the  "  only 
passenger  "  went  on  board,  he  found 
the  little  vessel  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  passed  a 
night  of  extreme  discomfort  and  irri- 
tation. Most  of  his  journeys  were 
by  land.  Starting  from  Gaza,  the 
sonthemmost  port  of  Syria,  he  made 
excursions  to  Hebron,  Jaffa,  and 
Jerusalem,  returned  to  Gaza,  and 
then  went  northwards  along  the  coast, 
branch iug  off  inland  to  visit  Antioch, 
Aleppo,  and  other  places,  and  con- 
cluding with  a  trip  into  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  the  Syrian  towns  he  appears 
to  have  visited  repeatedly  during  the 
eight  years  he  spent  in  the  conntry, 
and  in  most  of  them  he  made  some 


stay.  To  any  traveller  proposing  to 
visit  Syria,  his  book  will  serve  aa  a 
nsefrd  itinerary.  He  had,  over  M. 
de  Nerval,  the  advantage  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  Arabic.  like 
him,  he  has  a  fling  at  the  eocentrid- 
ties  of  English  tourists,  and  exposes 
the  rogueries  of  dragomans.  He  gives 
a  ludicrous  account  of  the  proosed* 
ings  of  these  worthies  at  Gaza,  where 
he  passed  some  months.  The  new 
Lazaretto  and  quarantine  establiah- 
ment  at  that  place  form  a  vast  edi* 
flee,  situated  on  a  plain,  abont  three 
hours'  journey  flrom  the  Egyptian 
iVontier.  The  construction  was  com* 
pleted  in  the  spring  of  1850,  at  great 
expense  to  the  Turkish  covemment. 
The  apartments  allotted  to  Enro* 
peans  are  airy  and  wholesome  !& 
summer,  warm  and  comfortable,  in 
winter;  the  charges  made  are  venr 
trifling ;  and  the  term  of  detention  k 
i>nt  five  days,  inelnduig  the  day  of 
entry  and  tJiat  of  pratique:  so  thai, 
waivhig  the  qneatioo  of  the  expedi- 
ency <^  quarantine  against  Egypt, 
travellers  might  fkiriy  be  expected  ta 
submit  patiently,  and  with  a  |;ood 
grace,  to  the  brief  incarceration  within 
walls  thirty  feet  high.  And  so  they 
for  the  most  part  do.  The  refrao- 
tory  ones,  dmost  without  exception^ 
are  natives  of  the  British  isles.  In 
1850,  the  Nazir,  or  director  of  the 
quarantine,  was  Achmet  Effendi,  an 
affable  Turkish  gentleman  who  had 
been  educated  in  Italy,  apoke  and 
wrote  Italian  fluently,  was  a  ffood 
musician,  and  altogether  a  dvilised 
and  agreeable  person,  very  different 
from  the  usual  run  of  pompous  pipe- 
smoking  Syrian  effendis.  The  medi- 
cal officer  was  Doctor  Esperon,  from 
whose  plan  and  nnder  whose  direo- 
tions  the  Lazaretto  had  been  built. 
These  two  gentlemen  made  heavy 
complaints  of  the  trouble  occasioofld 
bv  the  majority  of  thehr  EngUah 
visitors. 

"  Spaniflh  grandees,  Italian  noblM^ 
Germftn  barons^  and  Frenchmen,  whoie 
families  had  pedigrees  more  antedilnTian 
than  Noah,  were  wont  to  submit  oahnly 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  estab- 
Ibhment,  and  quitted  it  on  an  intimate 
footing  of  friendship  with  the  authorities  ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  proximity  of  a 
caravan  of  Englishmen  announced  than 
every  one  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  ex- 
eitement,  and  all  the  twenty  eoldkn^ 
with  their  tmeolent  lientenaoti  wire  iB> 
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mediately  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The 
two  hundred  guardians  looked  hot  and 
fierce ;  ferocious-looking  camel-drirers 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
Nanr  twirled  his  huge  mustaehios  ;  and 
the  doctor,  to  be  prepared  for  an  emer- 
gency, had  a  table  placed  in  the  gateway, 
on  which  he  made  a  diabolical  display  of 
surgical  instruments.  After  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  and  impatience,  a  little 
•oloud  of  dust  proclaimed  the  arriyal  of 
the  dreaded  individuals.  First  came  a 
couple  of  guardians,  with  drawn  swords 
.and  very  hoarse  Toices,  haying  been 
wrangling  with  the  dragoman  all  the  way 
from  the  out-posts.  Then  one,  or  perhaps 
two,  nondescript  animals,  in  costumes 
Jiitherto  unheard  of,  with  sinister  faces 
and  mustaehios  nine  inches  from  point  to 
point.  These  were  the  dragomans,  or 
interpreters,  who  always  accompany 
"* milords'  on  their  trarels,  speaking  a 
little  English,  just  sufficient  to  misunder- 
stand what  you  say,  and  making  them- 
.•fielres  i^  little  useful  at  times,  in  amends 
for  which  sacrifices  they  are  exceedingly* 
skilled  in  the  art  of  fieeoing  or  plucking 
their  employers.  After  these,  ike  milor(U 
themselyes  heave  in  sight,  generally 
wearing  large  felt  hats,  corered  with 
•calico,  the  whiteness  of  which  contrasts 
^mirably  with  their  own  highly  infiamed 
•countenances.  Once  opposite  the  quaran- 
tine gates,  a  riolent  argument  instantly 
ensues.  The  orator  on  these  occasions  is 
generally  the  dragoman,  for  the  trayellers 
-are  too  weary  and  hot  to  take  any  active 
part.  The  first  concession  for  which  the 
fiery  interpreter  contends  is,  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  pitch  their  own  tents 
in  the  yicinity  of  the  quarantine,  and  be 
allowed  to  stroll  as  far  as  the  beach 
{accompanied  by  guardians)  for  the  sake 
of  healthfhl  recreation.  This  point  is 
yainly  combated  by  the  authorities,  who 
■^ihoweauu  why*  such  privileges  should 
not  be  allowed  them — viz.,  such  as  the 
wind  accidentally  blowing  a  bit  of  straw 
or  a  rag  against  some  passenger,  causing 
the  said  unhappy  individuid  to  be  imme- 
diately arrested  and  incarcerated  as  im- 
pure. Finally,  the  camels  on  which  the 
tents  are  laden  are  forcibly  seized  and 
dragged  into  the  quarantine,  which  act 
settles  this  question  eternally  ;  but  there 
are  others  to  be  arranged,  and  these  are 
disputed  step  by  step,  and  inch  by  inch. 
The  first  set  of  guardians  who  are  placed 
to  guard  the  separate  apartments  of  the 
strangers  are  forthwith  kicked  out  of 
their  rooms.  But  the  uproar  that  ensues 
when  the  trayellers  and  their  servants 
are  disarmed,  and  their  guns,  pistols,  and 
swords  taken  from  them  and  lodged  in 
ilie  armoujy — tUe,  I  was  told,  beggars 
mU  desoriptioa.    The  interpreters  on  aucli 


occasions  become  maniacs  ;  they  lie  on 
the  fiat  of  their  backs,  and  kick  and  bite 
like  monkeys,  until,  overcome  by  num- 
bers and  their  ii^jured  feelings,  they  go 
into  fits,  and  come  out  of  them  again,  the 
yery  points  of  their  mustaehios  hanging 
down  in  despair,  and  then  slink  about 
like  dogs  in  a  strange  street, '  efflendi-ing* 
and  cringing  to  every  one  they  come 


across." 

The  riotoas  proceedings  thus  ha- 
moroosly  described  by  Mr  Neale 
were  often  the  fanlt  of  the  dragomans 
alone,  whose  employers,  ignorant  of 
any  other  language  than  English,  and 
completely  at  their  mercy,  were  un- 
wittingly made  accomplices  of  their 
tm*bnlent  and  vexations  mancenvres. 
The  helplessness  of  Englishmen 
abroad,  when  they  get  off  those  beaten 
tracks  along  which  their  language  is 
considered  the  necessary  accomplish- 
ment of  hotel-waiters  and  rulway- 
derks,  is  notorious  and  laughable,  and 
is  not  likely  to  diminish  until  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
foreign  language  is  set  down  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary education.  Both  in  purse  and 
comfort,  Englishmen  pay  dearly  for 
their  lingual  deficiencies,  and  for 
the  apparent  stiffness  and  reserve 
which  are  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences. Travelling  in  the  course  of 
the  year  perhaps  as  much  as  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  put  together,  they  are 
the  helpless  and  often  unsuspicious 
victims  of  guides,  interpreters,  vaUu^ 
de-placey  and  innkeepers.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  in  most  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent there  are  two  tariffs — one  for 
the  English,  and  one  for  all  other 
foreigners.  The  practice  extends 
even  to  Syria.  At  Beyrout,  M.  do 
Nerval,  attracted  by  savoury  odours, 
walked  one  day  into  the  trattoria  of  the 
Signer  Battista,  then  the  only  Frank 
hotel-keeper  in  the  place,  which  he 
had  previously  abstained  from  visit- 
ing, from  a  dread  of  exorbitant 
charges.  Upon  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, he  thought  he  would  venture  to 
try  the  table  cPhotCy  which  was  spread 
upon  a  terrace  beneath  a  red  and 
white  awning.  Upon  an  adjacent 
door  he  read  the  following  inscription : 
Qui  si  paga  60  piastres  per  giomo. 
Sixty  piastres,  or  fifteen  francs,  for 
every  twenty-four  hours^  board  and 
lodging  at  a  Beyrout  hotel,  seemed  to 
lam  T^l\i!^t  «k  Vi^ayy  price.    He  took 
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his  seat,  however,  and  ate  hie  dlnaer,     bonse  of 

Bide  bj  side  vith  an  English  mia-     league  tn 

gionaty,  who  had  been  on  a  convBrt-     brief  resii 

ing  expedition  into  the  monntoJna,     of  the  ^e 

and  wbo  triumphantly  exhibited  to    into  his  head,  or  rather  tbe  blnnder- 

bim  a  boolc  fall  of  the  Bignatorea  of    ing  Greek  Nicholas  had  made  him 

proaelytes,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of    hdioTe,    that   an   attachment   had 

whom,  a  lad  from  the   Tidnity  of    apmng  np  between  the  yoonE  Arme- 
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snmmiti  a  disUnt  and  dejected  riew. 
Orare  people  mil  here  say  that  it  is 
always  wrong  to  act  differently  from 
ererybody  el^,  and  to  attempt  to  play 
the  Turk,  when  one  is  but  a  mere  Naza- 
rene  from  Europe.  Are  they  perhaps  in 
the  right  ?  -Who  knows !  '* 

And  the  eccentric  rambler,  trying 
to  persuade  himself  that  all  is  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
suggests  the  probability  of  his  five 

Snrses  becoming  the  spoil  of  Bedouins 
nring  his  journey  across  the  desert, 
talks  of  the  fatality  attaching  to  all 
things  Eastern,  mounts  a  hired  nag 

Sun'eyed  for  him  by  the  conscientious 
lattista,  and  gallops  off  with  his 
friend  Abou  Miran,  Emir  of  Ixsbanon, 
belonging  to  the  most  illustrious 
family  in  the  district  of  Kesrawan, 
and  lord  of  ten  villages,  who  smiles 
good-hnmouredly  at  the  Frenchman's 
difficulty    in    riding    Arab    fashion, 

Serched  on  a  high  saddle,  with  legs 
oubled  up  and  brass  stirrups  as  big 
as  fire-shovels.  "Wo  had  ridden 
about  a  league  when  they  showed  me 
the  grotto  whence  had  issued  the 
famous  dragon  which  was  on  the 
point  of  devouring  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Bcyront,  when  St  Greorge 

Sierccd  it  with  his  lance.  The  place 
I  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
Greeks,  and  even  by  the  Turks,  who 
have  built  a  little  mosque  on  the  spot 
where  the  combat  occurred."  For 
its  afternoon  meal,  the  cavalcade 
halted  in  the  village  of  Bethmeria, 
situated  on  a  mountain  platform. 
Here  was  evidence  of  the  donstant 
feuds  between  Maronites  and  Druses. 

"We   passed  a  large    house,  whose 
crumbling  roof    and  blackened    beams 
told  of   a  recent   conflagration.       The 
prince  informed  me  that  the  Druses  had 
sot  fire   to  the  building,  whilst   sereral 
Maronite    families  were    celebrating  a 
wedding  within  its  walls.    Fortonately, 
the  inmates  had  time  to  escape,  but  the 
strangest  circumstance  was  that  the  in- 
cendiaries were  inhabitants  of  the  same 
Tillage.      Bethmeria  contains  a  mixed 
population  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Maronites  and    sixty   Druses,  with  an 
interral  of  scarcely  two  hundred  paces 
between  the  houses  of  the  two  sects.    In 
consequence  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
Druses,  a   bloody  struggle   took   plice, 
and  the  Pasha  hastened  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  hostile  divisions  of  the  village 
a  little  camp  of  Albanians,  who  lived  at 

expense  of  the  rival  popnlations.  We 


had  just  finished  our  repast,  oonsittiiif  of 
curdled  milk  and  fruit,  when  the  Sheik  of 
the  village  returned  home.  After  iho 
first  salutations,  he  began  a  long  conver* 
satiou  with  the  prince,  complaining  bit- 
terly of  the  presence  of  the  Albanianflu 
and  of  the  general  disarming  that  had 
been  enforced  in  his  district  He  seemed 
to  think  that  this  measure  should  have 
been  enforced  upon  the  Dmses  only,  as 
they  had  been  guilty  of  the  noctnxiuJ 
attack  and  incendiarism.  Whilst  oon- 
tinning  our  march,  my  goide  informed 
me  that  the  Maronite  Christians  of  tho 
province  of  £1  Garb,  in  which  we  were, 
had  endeavoured  to  expel  the  Druses 
scattered  through  several  villa^s,  and 
that  the  latter  had  called  to  their  assist- 
ance their  co-religionists  of  the  Anti- 
Lebanon.  Hence  one  of  those  struggles 
which  so  often  occur.  The  great  strength 
of  the  Maronites  is  in  the  province  of 
Kesrawan,  situated  behind  Djebatl  and 
Tripoli,  whilst  the  largest  mssieB  of 
the  Druses  inhabit  the  provinoes  thai 
extend  from  Beyrout  to  St  Jean  d'Acre. 
The  Sheik  of  Bethmeria  complained 
to  the  prince  that,  in  the  reoeat  cir- 
cumstances I  have  spoken  of,  the  peo- 
ple of  Kesrawan  had  not  stirred  ;  bat 
they  had  had  no  time,  the  Turks  having 
set  up  the  hue  and  cry  with  a  prompti- 
tude very  unusual  on  their  part.  The 
quarrel  had  occurred  just  at  the  moment 
of  paying  the  mirt.  Pay  first,  said  tho 
Turks ;  afterwards  you  may  fight  as  much 
as  yon  please.  It  would  certainly  be 
rather  difficult  to  oolloot  tribute  from 
people  who  were  ruining  themselves  and 
cutting  each  other*s  throats  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  harvest.** 

M.  de  Nerval  was  invited  to  take 
coffee  with  the  Turkish  commandantt 
of  whom  he  inquired  whether  he  conld 
safely  visit  the  Druse  portion  of  the 
village.  ^*  In  all  safety,^  was  the  re- 
ply. *^  These  people  are  very  peace- 
able since  our  arrfval,  otherwise  you 
would  have  had  to  fight  for  the  one 
or  the  other — for  the  white  cross  or 
the  white  hand ;  **  the  emblems  that 
distinguish  the  banners  of  the  two 

Sarties,  both  having  red  grounds. 
I.  de  Ncrval*s  predilection  is  evi- 
dently for  the  Maronites,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  Pope,  and  are  particularly  patrcH 
nised  by  France  and  Austria.  But 
he  did  the  Dmses  less  than  justice  if 
he  anticipated  other  than  a  good  re* 
ception  at  their  hands,  and  soon  he 
was  compelled  to  admit  and  admire 
their  patnarchal  hospitality.  lie  was 
kindly  greeted  as  be  passed,  attended 
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odIt  bj  a,  lad,  before  their  gardenfl  (b«ukle-rln«^riohMbtMeleti,KBipl«u 
and  houaea ;  the  women  bronght  him  tha  gnat  %ad  eham  of  tbi>  portion  of 
fresh  water  and  new  milk,  and  poei-  the  remole  penon,  in  Europe  rm^ei  toa 
tivelj  refused  reward.  Ue  was  de-  much  ucrifioed  to  (ha  glarj  of  «bM< 
lighted  with  this  "  more  than  Scot-     °^»"- 

tish  hospitality."  At  the  farther  end  After  the  firat  da^,  etiquette  and 
of  the  village  he  sat  down  in  the  display  were  lidd  aside ;  the  ladiea 
ebadonr  of  a  wall.  He  was  weaiy,  reemned  their  ordioarj  attire,  and 
and  the  ann  was  scorching  hot.  aBperinteiided  their  household,  then 

"Ao  old  n.»n  r«n..  n„t  nT  fk-  1.™.™  bosy 'gathering  in  the  ailk-harreBt. 
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the  districts  which  had  been  disarmed 
by  orders  of  the  Pasha  of  Beyront. 
The  province  of  Kesrawan,  which 
belongs  to  the  pashalik  of  Tripoli,  had 
kept  its  arms,  and  Prince  Abon  Miran 
mustered  his  men  to  march  to  the 
assistance  of  his  co-rcligionists.  M. 
de  Nerval  accompanied  him,  planning 
exploits  which  were  to  immortalise 
his  name.  These  redaced  themselves, 
however,  to  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  a 
cactus-hedge,  which  he  gallantly  cut 
in  pieces  with  his  yataghan,  thns 
opening  a  passage  to  some  Maronite 
horsemen  who  accompanied  him,  and 
who,  finding  no  enemy,  began  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  mulberry 
and  olive  trees,  the  chief  wealth  of 
the  unfortunate  Druses.  The  French- 
man presently  discovered,  to  his 
shame  and  regret,  that  the  plantations 
thns  ravaged  were  part  of  the  very 
village  in  which  he  had  been  so  hos- 
pitably treated  on  his  first  arrival  in 
the  mountains.  The  Emir  came  up 
and  checked  the  work  of  brutal  des- 
truction ;  the  alarm  proved  false ;  the 
Druses  were  quiet  and  had  made  no 
incursion,  and  M.  de  Nerval  was 
defrauded  of  his  anticipated  glory. 
He  returned  to  Beyrout,  and  went  to 
call  on  Madame  Carles,  in  whose  care 
he  had  left  the  yellow  slave.  Zeynab 
was  gentle  and  contented,  but  would 
do  little  or  nothing.  She  picked  up  a 
few  words  of  French  from  the  children 
of  the  school,  bnt  would  learn  nothing 
useful,  for  fear  she  should  be  made  to 
work,  and  thus  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  a  servant.  Her  progress  towards 
the  religion  of  Rome  was  very  slow. 
When  shoTvn  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
she  reminded  her  instructor  that  it 
had  been  written,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not 
worship  images."  M.  de  Nerval  set 
it  down  as  a  hopeless  case.  Madame 
Carlos  was  still  sanguine  of  success. 
The  versatile  traveller's  attention, 
however,  was  quickly  distracted  from 
Zeynab  by  the  fair- haired,  taper- 
fingered  daughter  of  a  Druse  Sheik, 
then  in  prison  at  Beyrout  for  refusing 
to  recognise  the  Turkish  government, 
and  for  non-payment  of  the  tribute. 
His  property  had  been  sequestrated, 
and  all  had  abandoned  him  except  the 
beautiful  Salema,  who  boarded  with 
Madame  Carles,  and  went  every  day 
to  see  her  father.  M.  de  Nerval, 
whose  imagination  was  excited  by  the 
romantic  and  nn usual  scenes  he  had 


lately  passed  through,  fell  in  lore 
with  this  Arab  damsel,  went  to  viail 
her  father,  who  was  an  aAkal^  a  sort 
of  sage  and  saint ;  and  after  much 
conversation,  and  receiving  a  long 
account  of  Hakem,  the  fonnder  of  the 
Druse  religion,  he  embarked  for  Acre 
to  obtain  m>m  the  Pasha  the  pardon 
of  his  future  father-in-law.  For  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Salema. 

The  Levantuies  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  squirrel-like  restlessness 
of  the  Franks,  remarks  M.  de  Nerval, 
whilst  pacing  to  and  fro  the  deck  of 
the  English  brig  on  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage,  and  occasionally 
stumbling  over  the  legs  of  a  Turk  or 
Bedouin  who  lay  upon  his  mattress 
in  the  shadow  of  the  bulwarks,  and 
who  removed  his  pipe  from  his  lips  to 
curse  the  clumsiness  of  the  ChriBtian. 
The  English  missionair  was  idso  a 
passenger ;  but  M.  de  Nerval  barely 
tolerates  the  English,  and  fancied  that 
the  evangelical  gentleman  treated  him 
coldly  because  he  consorted  with  a 
second-class  passenger,  a  talkative 
bagman  from  Marseilles,  who  had 
got  a  curious  theory,  exaggerated  bnt 
not  unfounded,  concerning  the  very 
small  number  of  pure  Tuns  remun- 
ing  in  Turkey. 

*I  have  Just  come  from  Constanti- 
nople/' he  said  :  "  one  sees  nothing  there 
but  Greeks,  Armenians,  Italians,  Mar- 
leillese.  All  the  Torks  they  can  find 
they  make  into  cadis,  nlemas,  pashas,  or 
they  send  them  to  Eorope  to  show  them. 
AU  their  children  die;  it  is  a  race  that  is 
beeOBing  extmgnished.  People  talk  of 
the  Saltan's  armies — of  what  do  they  con- 
sist !  Of  Albanians,  Bosniaks,  Circas- 
sians, Kurds;  the  sailors  are  Greeks; 
only  the  officers  are  of  Turkish  race. 
You  take  them  out  to  fight;  they  all  ran 
away  at  the  first  cannon-shot,  as  has 
often  been  seen — unless  the  English  are 
behind  them  with  their  bayonets,  as  in 
the  Syrian  affair." 

In  Syrian  waters,  and  with  the 
shattered  minarets  of  Acre  looming  in 
the  distance,  a  Frenchman  might  be 
excused  for  showing  a  little  irrita- 
bility. M.  de  Nerval  behaves  very 
well  upon  the  occasion,  and  spares 
the  unfortunate  English,  doubtless 
thinking  he  is  sufficiently  hard  upon 
them  in  other  parts  of  his  book, 
especially  when  he  excludes  them 
from  the  European  family,  as  dwellers 
*^  open  an  island  apart ;"  a  separation 
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npon  which,  considering  the  Ter;  who  sang  and  flapped  theif  wfoss. 
torbuleot  and  divided  slate  of  that  This  wag  exactly  toe  thing,  be  aaM, 
family,  they  have  certainly  of  Ute  to  delight  the  Tnrka.  Duly  black- 
vears  bad  much  reason  to  coogratn-  coated,  bnt  retaining  his  Torkish 
late  themselves.  Fresh  from  the  tarbnach  to  cover  hla  sbaven  head, 
semi-feadalmagiiiliceDceof  theLeba-  M.  de  Nerval  presented  himself  at 
Don  Emir's  castle,  and  dreamingof  the     the  sammer  kiosk  then  occupied  by 

Siroud  battlements  of  the  Templars'  the  Pasha.  His  Enropean  garb  drew 
amoQs  city,  the  last  rampart  of  the  all  eyes  npon  him ;  by  refusing  to 
cmsadcs,  M.  de  Nerval  gazed  monm-  take  off  hia  boots  at  the  door,  he 
fully  on  the  heaps  of  rains  revealed  to  farther  increased  his  Importance  ;  bis 
him  by  the  rising  stm  a  few  hoora  letter  was  taken  in  to  the  Pasha,  and 
after  his  arrival  In  the  port  of  Acre,  he  was  at  once  admitted  in  preference 
It  may  console  him  to  learn  from  Mr  to  a  crowd  of  persons  who  were 
Neale,  who  was  there  last  year,  that  waiting  for  that  hononr. 
the  fortifications  are  bemg  rapidly 

repaired,  and  that  soon  there  will  "I  eipesttd  aEoropeanreoeption.bol 
remain  bat  few  traces  of  the  ravages  ™  Pwha  oonflnod  himHlf  to  making  me 
of  British  shot  and  shell.  Bnt  the  jil  down  neii  him  on  i  divan  which  «- 
French  traveller  was  tCK,.  eng<««d  K^-^^-;  ^^iS^SthoVi 
by  the  maw  object  of  his  visit  to  Acre  ^^  hwrd  Um  *pei^  Freneh  at  pS.  | 
to  dweU  long  npon  snch  dry  matters  „d,  having  addmHd  t«  ms  the  cMt«>- 
aa  broken  battlements.  He  could  not  marr  jUmat :  '  Is  toot  fa/  Kood  1 '  that 
but  feel  moved,  ho' 
daybreak  the  Morsel 
and  showed  him  th 
shiniogjustoverthei 
etb,  only  eight  leagu 
proposed  to  hid  new 
make  an  escursion 
matter-of-fact  bagm 
water  upon  the  pre 
pity,"  he  said,  "th 
house  is  no  longer  th 
you  know  that  angel 
in  a  single  night  t 
Venice.  Here  they 
that  is  aU.  It  is  i 
going  so  far  to  see  a 
longer  there."  Whil 
his  companion's  eoth 
sale  cbilil  of  Proven 
very  useful  by  hie 
Turkish  habits.  0 
M.  de  Nerval  bad  k 
of  Acre  at  Paris,  ant 
recommendation  to 
was  about  to  present 
to  resume  his  Eur 
likely  to  procure 
audience.  In  thOM 
bagman  was  as  sood 
lie  bad  known  the  Pi 
tinople,  where  he  wi 
name  of  GualuM,  o 
wearer.  And  be 
Nerval  to  teU  blm 
sale  a  musical  clod 
airs  out  of  numerous 
and  which  bad  birds 
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amtt  tobroMb  the  Iniflliifln  of  the  ca|»tiTe 
SiMik,  bat  kept  thie  delicate  matter  for 
Mother  Tiiit,  when  the  Paaha  ihoald 
ptibape  receire  me  lest  coldly.  Allegiiig 
DnBinew  in  the  town,  I  took  my  leave. 
As  I  passed  through  the  court,  an  officer 
flame  np  to  me,  and  said  that  the  Pasha 
bad  ordered  two  catau  to  accompany  me 
wfaithersoerer  I  went.    I  did  not  exag- 

Srate  to  myself  the  ralue  of  this  atten- 
n,  which  generally  amounts  to  a  heary 
haUiidk  to  be  giren  to  each  of  the  said 
Altendanto." 

Once  more  in  the  town,  M.  de 
Nerval,  feeling  ravenous,  asked  his 
ffaard  of  honoor  where  he  could  get 
breakfast.  Thej  stared,  and  said  it 
was  not  yet  the  hoar,  bat,  as  he  in- 
Blsted,  they  asked  him  for  a  Spanish 
dollar  to  purchase  fowls  ana  rice, 
which  they  proposed  cooking  in  the 
nearest  gnara-house.  This  appeared 
to  him  both  an  expensive  and  a  com- 
fdicated  manner  of  obtaining  a  meal, 
'  and  he  went  to  the  French  Consulate ; 
Imt  the  Consul  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay,  on  the  skirts  of 
Mount  Carmel. 

''Acre,  during  the  summer  months," 
says  Mr  NeiJe,  **  is  considered  the  most 
Iktal  residence  for  Europeans  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
fiBTers  are  so  pernicious  that  few  sarriye 
an  attack  for  a  longer  space  than  fDrty- 
eight  hours.  So  tririal  are  the  causes 
which  giye  rise  to  this  malignant  disease, 
that  the  smallest  doTiation  ftrom  a  tem- 
perate regimen,  or  the  slightest  exposure 
lo  heat  or  cold,  renders  one  liable  to  an 
immediate  attack,  and,  as  the  doctor 
coolly  told  me,  ensuUe  tout  iuceombeM** 

To  avoid  which  unpleasant  eventu- 
ality, the  European  residents  have 
eountry  bouses.  Little  disposed  to 
go  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel  for  a 
Breakfast,  M.  de  Nerval  went  to  the 
bazaar,  and  bunted  up  the  Marseil- 
lese,  whom  he  found  in  the  act  of 
selling  to  a  Greek  merchant  an  as- 
sortment of  those  old  warming-pan 
watches,  now  out  of  fashion  in  Eu- 
rope, but  which  the  Turks  greatly 
prefer  to  the  modem  flat  ones.  With 
them  the  value  of  a  watch  is  estimated 
by  its  size.  The  Marseillese  produced 
the  never-failing  sausage,  upon  which, 
and  upon  unleavened  bread,  the  only 
sort  obtainable,  the  hungry  Parisian 
made  an  indifferent  repast.  They 
offered  some  sausage  to  the  two  ea- 


MM,  who  reftiMd,  from  a  reUiioaf 
scruple.  **Poor  devilsl"  said  tto 
ba«man,  oontemptnonsly,  **  th^  tliiiik 
it  Is  pork ;  they  do  not  know  thai 
Aries  sausage  Is  made  of  mole's  fleah.** 
Afact  whi<£  may  also  be  rather  no?el 
to  some  of  the  English  consnman  of 
the  monster  sausages  sold  in  Italian 
warehouses,  into  many  of  which  not 
a  morsel  of  pig  enters.  Bendered 
expansive  by  his  meal,  M.  de  Nerval 
confided  to  the  Marseillese  the  stoiy 
of  bis  love  for  the  Druse  midden,  and 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  Acre.  The 
dealer  in  clocks  and  watdies,  who, 
jfbr  common  sense,  was  worth  ten  of 
his  companion,  evidently  thought  him 
a  fool  for  his  pains,  and,  with  a  view 
to  discourage  his  folly,  told  him  ca- 
rious anecdotes  of  the  rellgioas  prac- 
tices of  certain  Druse  sects,  praeticeB 
certainly  well  calcnlated  to  scandalise 
a  European.  The  day  wore  on,  and 
when  the  hour  of  dinner  ^>proaclied, 
M.  de  Nerval  was  informed  l^  his 
attendants  that  he  was  expected  at 
the  Pasha's  table.  This  was  nnex- 
pected  by  him,  but  a  matter  of  eomrse 
— so  his  baffman  informed  him— since 
the  Pasha  had  given  him  an  escort 
When  he  reached  the  kiosk  the  levee 
had  long  been  over.  Passing  through 
the  clock-room,  he  found  the  Pasha 
smoking,  seated  upon  the  window- 
ledge  of  the  apartment  beyond.  The 
Turk  rose  on  his  approach,  held  ont 
his  hand,  and  asked  him  how  he  was, 
in  excellent  French.  M.  de  Nerval 
opnld  not  conceal  his  surprise.  ^'  Yon 
mwfl  excuse  me,"  said  his  luMt,  **  if  I 
reoeired  you  this  morning  e»  paska. 
Those  worthy  people  who  were  wait- 
ing for  an  audience  would  never  have 
forgiven  me  had  I  been  wanting  in 
etiquette  with  a  Frangi.  At  Constan- 
tinople, every  one  would  understand 
it ;  but  here  we  are  in  a  eountnr  town." 
M^met  Pasha  had  studied  at  the 
artillery  school  at  Metz,  and  spoke 
French  exceedingly  well.  He  was 
amiable,  affable,  and  courteous.  He 
and  his  guest  dined  tSte-k-t^te,  at  a 
table,  and  seated  on  chaurs,  in  the 
European  fashion.  M.  de  Nerval,  in 
his  passion  for  Orientalism,  would 
rather  have  squatted  on  a  cushion 
upon  the  floor.  After  dinner,  instead 
of  the  introduction  of  dancing-girls, 
or  some  other  Eastern  amusement, 
he  was  taken  down  stairs  to  a  bii- 
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liard-room,  where  tlie  Pasha  made  which  was  to  have  aorae  mjateriooB 

him  play  till  one  in  the  morning.  connection  with   their  loves.     The 

"  I  let  myself  be  beaten  as  much  aa  I  V^'>^  "f  their  marriage  was  fixed, 

could,  smiilKt  tbe  shouts  of  laughter  of  ""*'  ""*  ^^T  remote,  when  the  future 

llie  Pflaha,  who  was  deligliled  at  thia  re-  bridegroom  was   attacked  by  one  of 

turn   to  the  amiiBements  of  Meti.     '  A  those  Syrian  fevers  which,  if  they  do 

Frenchman— a  Frenchman  who  lets  him-  not  carry  off  the  patient  in  less  time, 

eelf  be   beaten  ! '  crieJ   he.    '  I   admil,'  often  !aat  for  montha   and   even  for 

aaid  1,  'that  St  Jean  d' Acre  is  not  f»-  years.      In    hopes   of   regaining   his 

Tourable  to  our  arms;  but  here  jou  fight  health,  he  went  to  Beyronl,   which 

a  one.  Mid  the  former  Pasha  of  Acre  had  enjoys  the  repntation  of  one  of  the 

^'L',";1.7""tv,  ,  .^Tl/L^n'M"^  '«"«'  feveriBh  places  in  Syria,  with- 

candle,  fi^ed  in  an  enormous  candleslick,  Mr  Neale,  havmg  mnch  to  boaat  of 
and  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  centre  '"  "'^  "SJ"  °^  salubrity.  It  did  not 
of  the  room.  Thia  wag  a  return  to  local  restore  M.  de  Nerval,  who  with  diffi- 
ciistoma.  The  alaTcs  made  ine  a  bed  culty  mnat«red  snfflcient  strength  to 
with  cushions  upon  the  ground ;  upon  proceed,  by  an  Austrian  packet,  to 
wliich  thej  spread  sheets,  sewn  on  on<  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  There 
side  to  the  blankets.  1  was  moreorer  he  gradaally  recovered  his  health. 
accommodated  with  a  great  nightcap  rf  Profiting  by  the  opportunities  for  cool 
yelow  quilted  silk,  with  quarters  like  a  reflection  affordwf  by  a  long  conva- 
"*  IsBcence,  be  weighed  the  advantages 

Greatly  diverted  was  the  good  na-  "^  disadvantages  of  his  projected 
tnredPashaonbeii 
with  his  guest's  mi 
and  with  the  count 
had  brought  npoi 
imprudent  purchas 
whom  he  now  scru 
to  sell,  or  to  aba 
To  evade  these  S' 
prdposed  a  barter : 
a  horse  for  Zeynal 
not  do.  The  fate 
depended  more  up 
Hryrout  than  up 
who,  however,  in 
oflires,  and  the 
Sal'^ma  was  releas 
rptiim  to  his  con 
formed,  at  the  «•■ 
owed  his  liberty 
intcrcossion  with 
His  msnncrof  rein 
bis  deliverer  as  i 
wished  lo  be  nsel 
have  done  but  w 
itntj;  if  you  had  a 
why  should  I  th 
was  gratcfid  and  ei 
Ihclc's,  M.  dc  ]S 
the  old  gcntlemai 
to  their  abode,  a 
in  vines  and  mulb 
day's  journey  of 
kind  enough  to  si 
of  his  courtship, 
that  the  amiable 
him  with  a  red  ti 
her  father's  garde 
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Teller  piek  up  a  stone,  and  examine  it 
carefhlfyy  he  will  be  sure  to  bare  at  bis 
heels  abost  of  nuklapert  little  boys  deriding 
him,  thovgh  keeping  at  a  rery  respectful 
distance,  in  deference  to  bis  magical 
powers.  Should  be,  indeed,  turn  round 
f  nddenly,  and  pursue  them  a  few  steps, 
they  fly  in  an  agony  of  fear,  the  rery 
Teins  in  their  naked  little  legs  almost 
bursting ;  and  they  neyer  stop  to  look 
back  tiU  they  have  got  well  amongst  the 
«rowd  again,  where,  panting  for  breath, 
they  recount  to  their  auditors  the  dread- 
fhl  look  that  de?il  of  a  Frank  gare  them, 
making  fire  come  out  of  bis  eyes,  and 
adders  out  of  his  mouth." 

There  are  places  in  Syria  where 
Europeans  are  subject  to  far  more 
serious  annoyances  than  these.  At 
Xatacbia,  for  instance,  although  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  intercourse  with 
^Europe,  in  the  way  both  of  trade  and 
travellers,  the  Turkish  inhabitants  are 
furious  fanatics,  and  have  severid 
times  assembled  in  mobs,  and  attacked 
and  maltreated  European  and  native 
CbristiaDS,  compelling  them  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Not  more  than  three 
years  ago,  the  Roman  Catholic  inha- 
bitants were  besieged  within  the  walls 
of  the  Latin  monastery,  whilst  hear- 
ing mass  in  its  chapel,  by  a  mob  of 
bigoted  Turks,  who  were  escorting  a 
renegade  Christian  to  the  mosque.  At 
this  fellow's  instigation  a  plan  was 
iormed  to  storm  the  convent,  and  put 
to  death  all  its  inmates.  Tlie  gates 
were  not  strong  enough  long  to  resist 
the  desperate  assault  made  upon  them ; 
so  the  congregation,  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  got  through  a  window  of  the  ad- 
jacent French  Consulate,  and  through 
A  garden  to  the  sea-side,  where  thev 
took  boat  for  the  little  island  of  Buad, 
the  usual  refuge  of  the  Latachia 
Christians  when  thus  molested.  Satis- 
faction was  demanded  and  obtained 
by  a  French  man-of-war,  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  riot  were  basti- 
nadoed and  sent  into  exile,  which 
checked  for  a  while  the  violence  of  the 
Turks ;  but  they  are  still  very  insolent 
to  Christians,  and  Mr  Neale  declares 
he  should  never  feel  altogether  secure 
at  Latachia,  '*  so  long  as  many  of  the 
Ayans  and  Efiendis  are  permitted  to 
carry  on  their  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions with  impunity.*'  But  for  this 
drawback,  Latachia  would  be  one  of 
titA  g(  desirable  residences  in  Syria. 
*tnvirons  are  extremely  beauti- 
ibonnd  with  delicious  apricot 


and  peach  trees.  Mulbeiry  planta- 
tions and  vinevards  are  also  Tery 
plentiful;  and  the  melon  and  water- 
melon  here  attdn  great  perfeotion. 
The  dark-leaved  pomegranate,  with  its 
deep  vermilion  blossoms,  intertwines 
with  its  fairer  neighbour,  the  orange- 
tree,  and  behind  them  rises  the  stately 
poplar,  over  which  peeps  the  more 
stately  minaret,  mak&ig  altogether  a 
charming  picture."  Minarets  abound. 
This  little  town,  of  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  ^'  contains  upwards 
of  a  dozen  mosques,  each  endeavour- 
ing to  surpass  the  other  in  the  beauty 
of  its  architecture  and  the  quaint 
elegance  of  its  cupolas  and  minarets. 
The  other  public  buildings  are  also 
fine  structures,  and  the  gardens  teem 
with  rich-scented  flowers  and  shmbs." 
Water  is  very  scarce,  and  to  get  it 
pure  the  Latachians  are  compelled  to 
send  daily  to  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
The  climate  is  excellent,  and  ibver,  so 
general  in  Syria,  would  there  scarcely 
be  known,  but  for  the  uncleanly  ways 
of  the  people.  The  streets  are  the 
receptacle  for  skuns  of  fruit,  decayed 
vegetables,  dead  cats,  rats,  and  dogs. 
The  atmosphere  thus  generated  mny 
be  imaging.  In  vain  has  the  qua- 
rantine doctor  endeavoured  to  work  a 
reform  by  urgent  representations  to 
the  governor  of  the  town.  '^  Peki^" 
(very  good,)  says  tiiat  dignitary, 
touching  the  side  of  his  turban  with 
his  hand ;  but  that  is  the  whole  extent 
of  his  co-operation.  The  doctor  is 
approved  of,  his  wishes  are  acceded 
to,  but  the  streets  remain  fouL  Turk- 
ish activity  seldom  gets  beyond  pekL 
Once,  however,  some  men  really  were 
set  to  play  the  scavenger.  They 
swept  all  the  offal  into  heaps  at  the 
street-crossings;  and  having  thus 
stirred  up  the  filth,  and  concentrated 
the  nuisance,  considered  their  duty 
done,  and  retired,  proud  of  their  ex- 
ertions. 

The  tobacco  commonly  known  in 
Europe  as  Latachia,  is  shipped  at 
that  port,  but  grown  at  or  around  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Gibili,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south.  The  Gibili 
tobacco,  and  the  Aboo  Beah,  or 
father  of  essences,  are  renowned  all 
over  the  East,  and  esteemed  the 
finest  and  most  aromatic  tobaccoes  in 
the  world.  The  fields  in  which  they 
are  grown  are  manured  with  goats' 
dung,  and  more  or  less  wateriS  ac- 
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cording  to  the  strength  > 
required.  The  lees  the 
GttoDger  the  flavour  of 
When  gathered,  the  leavi 
posed  for  three  nights  to 
then  Btning  together,  hung 
packed  in  bales  aod  sent  . 
to  Latachia,  where  tfaej  ai 
drj  warehonses  nntil  expo 
port  of  Latachia,  which  : 
town's  ancient  name  of 
was  once  of  great  capacity 
contain,  it  is  said,  sii  hn 
sels  ;  but  time  and  earthqt 
fare  and  neglect,  have  pti 
with  it.  Roclts  and  mins 
into  the  basin  ;  and  althoi 
face  is  still  spacioas,  its 
treacheroDs ;  and  it  is  n 
safe  and  convenient  for 
thirty  vessels,  averaging  ti 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
The  commercial  importai 
town  would  be  likely  to  ini 
siderably,  were  the  road  ft 
less  steep  and  dangerous  : 
whose  drivers  consequent 
exorbitant  rates  for  the 
goods  to  Latachia,  and  tal 
much  easier  terms  to  the 
therly  port  of  Scandereo; 
andretta,  through  which 
whole  commerce  of  nortli 
Independently  of  the  b« 
Scanderoon  is  nearer  thai 
to  Aleppo,  and  b  its  cal 
otherwise  its  abomlnab 
would  alone  suffice  to  mal 
cial  residents  prefer  its  riv 
"  The  first  thing  that  Gtriki 
on  arriving  at  Aleiandretta 
pleil^n  of  the  iDhabitants, 
well  19  Europeans.  Thaj  ha 
unearthly  yellow  tinge,  with 
ejei  and  n  ebrivelled  ^me, 
Epcak  more  thun  volumes  fai 
cious  efiecta  of  marsh  miat 
odJ  agTie  hare  eet  their  se 
tjiCe  ;  and  with  so  indelible  i 
a  Soanderoon  is  tmiXj  disti 
any  other  city,  and  immedia 

The  wretched  aspect 
"  churchyard  deserters,"  as 
mcrcliant  captain  called  tli( 
able  to  the  most  brutal  Xi 
and  obstinacy.  Alesandr 
circled  for  miles  with 
marshes.  On  approachin 
from  Aleppo,  an  aocientR 
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DAY-DKEAM8  OF  AN   EXILE. 
LONGINGS.  • 

I. 


TO 


Come,  love,  and  seat  you  here  awhile, 
Cheer  me  with  your  happy  smile  ; 
Fast  the  days  of  life  slip  by, 

Though  each  may  now  seem  slow. 
Comes  swift  and  irresistibly 
The  last  one,  and  we  go. 
This  I  know,  and  do  but  crave 

(If  I  leave  a  word  or  two) 
After  I  am  in  my  grave, 

They  may  speak  of  me  to  you. 
Far  away  from  English  things, 
Here  my  spirit  folds  her  wings  ; 

Content  if  all  she  looks  upon, 
Even  if  neither  rare  nor  strange 

Speak  of  pleasures  she  has  known, 
Or  hopes  that  cannot  change. 

Ever,  as  I  gaze  around 
Our  little  chamber's  hallowed  ground. 
Each  familiar  sight  I  see 
Speaks  aloud  of  Home  to  me, 
Ilere,  and  there  beyond  the  Sea, 
And  the  fair  Home  that  is  to  be. 
Familiar  as  their  faces  seem 
Do  they  not  minister  a  dream 
Of  pasture  green,  and  cool  hill-aide, 
Waving  wood  and  moorland  wide, 
I)ii5tant  meadows  white  with  flocks, 
Streams  that  shine  among  their  rocks. 
Stormy  shadow  broadly  borne 
O'er  yellow  fields  of  bending  com, 
And  sheeny  sparklings  of  the  sea 
Heaving  and  murmuring  delightedly. 

In  the  long  dawn  of  vernal  day 
How  often  have  I  burst  away, — 
Fared  gaily  through  the  sleeping  Town 
And  wandered  to  the  woods  alone. 
The  Bee  hummed  in  the  Eglantine, 
And  the  breeze  swayed  the  carls  of  the  joong  Woodbine ; 
The  May  scented  the  hedges  along, 
The  Lark  was  above  like  a  star  of  song ; 
Through  the  hay-hung  lanes  we  ffo  * 

Over  the  style,  across  the  meadow, 
Where  the  swift  streams  whispering  flow. 

Where  the  black  pools  sleep  in  s£idow. 
Where  the  angler  seeks  his  sport. 
That  Verdurer  of  Nature^s  Court, 
Wlio  never  lets  his  occupation 
Balk  him  of  happy  contemplation. 
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lodgings,  and  the  ridicnlooslj  long 
aad  rigid  faste  prescribed  by  the  Greek 
church,  are  subject,  in  addition  to 
those  two  maladies,  to  dropsy  and 
various  other  diseases.  The  unwilling- 
ness of  Uie  local  antborities  to  aid  or 
even  to  sanction  any  amelioration 
of  the  wretched  state  of  Scanderobn^ 
arises  partly  from  the  blundering  ar- 
rangement by  which  that  port  and 
Aleppo  are  in  different  Pashaliks.  As 
the  costom-dnes  are  paid  at  Aleppo, 
the  Pasha  of  Adana,  under  whose  sway 
is  Scanderoon,  takes  little  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  a  port  from  which  he 
derives  no  reTenue,  great  though  its 
trade  is.  **  The  whole  male  popula- 
tion of  Alexandretta  are  occupied  in 
landing,  weighing,  and  rolling  to  the 
warehouses  the  cargoes  of  Manches- 
ter bales  brought  by  the  different 
yesseU.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
scene  more  bustling  and  discor&nt." 
Clamorous  muleteers  and  camel- 
driyers  load  and  unload  their  beasts, 
custom -house  officers  and  fiactors  con- 
tinually dispute,  masters  of  mer- 
chantmen are  anxious  to  land  their 
goods,  or  eager  to  settle  and  depart ; 
*^  cadaverous  Italian  skippers,  who 
have  been  three  months  '  on  the 
berth'  for  Leghorn,  and  have  as  yet 
about  as  many  bales  of  wool  on 
board,  make  frantic  inquiries  about 
their  Syrian  consignee's  intentions, 
and  being  pacified  with  stout  pro- 
mises, return  on  board,  and  catch 
fish  for  the  crew  till  dinner-time." 
Ail  are  busy,  and  all  foreigners  long 
to  get  away  from  a  place  where,  S 
they  stop  but  a  day  too  long,  they 
may  remain  for  ever,  tenants  of  a 
grave  in  its  marshy  and  feverish  soil. 
The  loading  of  the  camels  is  an  espe- 
cially ticklish  matter,  and  leads  to 
much  wrath  amongst  the  drivers. 
^'  Two  bales  must  be  found  of  equal 
weight ;  these  are  not  always  to  be 
secured,  and  the  struggle  that  ensues 
amongst  the  cameliers  for  such  a 
couple  defies  description."  The 
Turkoman  camel,  a  much  finer  ani- 
mal than  the  Syrian,  will  carry, 
equally  poised,  two  bales  weighing 
together  half  a  ton.  ^*  I  have  seen 
at  times  as  many  as  one  thousand 
camels  leave  Alexandretta  for  Aleppo 
in  one  day,  bearing  high  aloft  upon 
their  backs  two  thousand  Manchester 


upon-boimd  bales  of  twist  and  mann- 
factures.''  A  sight  to  rejoice  the 
heait  of  Cobdeo,  and  to  rwoncile 
even  that  peace-loving  agitator  to 
the  bombardments  and  skirmishings 
by  which  so  important  a  ddbaueki  was 
secured  for  the  produce  of  the  dty  of 
his  affections.  It  might  interest  him 
to  calculate  at  what  rate  per  quarter, 
when  a  loaf  of  bread  costs  twopence 
at  Alexandretta,  (Neale's  iS^tni,  ii. 
212,)  Syrian  wheat  might  be  de- 
livered in  Liverpool  by  way  of  retnms 
for  the  camel-borne  Manchester  cot- 
tons. If  it  is  easy  to  die  at  Scande- 
roon, it  is  certainly  chei^  to  live 
there.  Mutton  costs  twopence  the 
pound,  fresh  butter  less  than  a  penny, 
and  other  articles  of  food  are  at  pro- 
portionably  low  prices.  So  says  Mr 
F.  A.  Neale,  who  must  be  held  excel- 
lent authority,  since  he  was  long  re- 
sident at  Scanderoon,  where  he  was 
never  entirely  free  from  ague,  but 
passed  his  time  swallowing  quinine, 
and  thought  himself  the  happiest  of 
mortals  when  he  enjoyed  three  weeks 
of  uninterrupted  health. 

No  book  of  the  class  of  Mr  Neale's 
ought  to  be  issued  to  the  public  un- 
accompanied by  a  map.  A  small  one 
would  suffice,  and  it  need  comprise 
little  more  than  the  outline  of  the 
coast,  the  definition  of  boundaries, 
the  course  of  large  rivers  and  mouu* 
tain  ranges,  and  those  towns  and  vil- 
lages referred  to  in  the  text.  Such 
means  of  reference  and  elucidation 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  a  narrative  of  travel  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  country.  Only  a  minority 
of  readers  are  likely  to  have  an  atlas 
always  at  hand,  or  to  possess  such 
great  familiarity  with  geographical 
details  as  may  render  one  unneces- 
sary. Authors  and  publishers  of 
books  of  travels  are  prone  to  e)cpend 
upon  lithographed  landscapes  and 
other  embellishments — things  glanced 
at  for  a  moment,  and  regarded  no 
more — money  which  might  be  laid 
out  to  the  greater  advantage  of  their 
readers  and  of  themselves  in  the 
engraving  of  maps.  We  cannot 
mi^e  an  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  even  in  favour  of  the  two  pretty 
sketches  of  Gaza  and  Nargheslik, 
which  face  the  title-pages  of  Mr 
Neale's  agreeable  volumes. 
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DAT-DREAMS  OF  AN  EXILE. 
LONGINGS.  • 

I. 


TO 


Come,  love,  and  seat  you  here  awhile, 
Cheer  me  with  your  happy  smile ; 
Fast  the  days  of  life  slip  by, 

Though  each  may  now  seem  slow, 
Comes  swift  and  irresistibly 

The  last  one,  and  we  go. 
This  I  know,  and  do  but  crave 

(If  I  leave  a  word  or  two) 
After  I  am  in  my  grave, 

They  may  speak  of  me  to  you. 
Far  away  from  English  things, 
Here  my  spirit  folds  her  wings  ; 

Content  if  all  she  looks  upon, 
Even  if  neither  rare  nor  strange 

Speak  of  pleasures  she  has  known, 
Or  hopes  that  cannot  change. 

Ever,  as  I  gaze  around 
Our  little  chamber^s  hallowed  ground, 
Each  familiar  sight  I  see 
Speaks  aloud  of  Home  to  me. 
Here,  and  there  beyond  the  Sea, 
And  the  fair  Home  that  is  to  be. 
Familiar  as  their  faces  seem 
Do  they  not  minister  a  dream 
Of  pasture  green,  and  cool  hill-side, 
Waving  wood  and  moorland  wide. 
Distant  meadows  white  with  flocks, 
Streams  that  shine  among  their  rocks, 
Stormy  shadow  broadly  U>me 
O'er  yellow  fields  of  bending  com, 
And  sheeny  sparklings  of  the  sea 
Heaving  and  murmuring  delightedly. 

In  the  long  dawn  of  vernal  day 
How  often  have  I  burst  away, — 
Fared  gaily  through  the  sleeping  Town 
And  wandered  to  the  woods  alone. 
The  Bee  hummed  in  the  EgUotine. 
And  the  breeze  swayed  the  curls  of  the  jonng  Woodbuie ; 
The  May  scented  the  hedges  along. 
The  Lark  was  above  like  a  star  of  song ; 
Through  the  hay-hung  lanes  we  co  ' 

Over  the  style,  across  the  meadow, 
Where  the  swift  streams  whispering  flow, 

Where  the  black  pools  sleep  in  s£idow. 
Where  the  angler  seeks  his  sport. 
That  Vcrdurer  of  Nature^i  Conrt, 
Who  never  lets  his  occapation 
Balk  him  of  happy  contempUtion. 
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Look  down— the  long  straight  Pike  has  past, 
lake  Death's  keen  arrow,  flying  fast. 
Where  Dace  and  Minnows,  silyer-coated  fools. 
Are  playing  on  the  snrface  of  the  Pools. 

* 

Look  np — the  thin- winged  Dragon-fly 
Is  insolently  gleaming  by ; 
Look  np— the  Oak-tree  stirs,  and  in  it 
Floods  of  sweet  song  betray  the  linnet ; 
Over  all  the  dark  biae  sky 
Oyerhangs  us  smilingly, 
Flecked  with  many  fleecy  wreaths 
As  the  Watery  West  wind  breathes. 

Look  round — ^the  Primrose  peeps  at  yon 

From  a  nest  of  crumpled  leayes ; 
The  Periwinkle,  bathed  in  dew. 
Is  like  a  maiden's  eye  of  blue 

Turned  to  the  Moon  finom  under  alien  eaves. 
The  sword-grass,  and  the  mimic  rye. 
The  cloTer,  and  the  lucerne  sweet. 
And  the  chamomiles,  that  die. 
Spent  in  fragrance  at  your  feet ; 
Eyery  herb,  wind-stiired,  or  shaking 

With  some  insect's  tiny  weight, 
(Such  as  all  around  are  making 

Myriad  noises  delicate) 
SweUs  the  universal  tone 
That  Summer  sings — a  music  of  her  own. 

False  season  I  she  has  brought  the  shower  I 
Away  to  yonder  trelllsed  bower 

Of  clematis  and  vine ; 
The  skies  may  weep  ten  times  an  hour. 

As  oft  they'll  smile  and  shine. 
Here  sit  secure ;  or,  sweeter  still. 
Seek  the  hospitable  mill. 
Where  the  clattering  cog-wheels  ply. 
And  the  clouds  of  ^te  dust  fly, 
There,  leaning  at  the  casement,  look 

On  the  fresh  and  fragrant  scene : 
The  drops  flash  in  the  eddying  brook. 

The  grass  puts  on  a  tender  green ; 
The  soft  rain  whispers  to  the  leaves — 

Ceases,  the  shower  is  done ; 
The  big  drops  hang  upon  the  eaves. 

And  sparkle  in  Uie  sun. 

The  images  that  Memory  yields 

Are  crowding  on  my  mind 
Of  ruined  Abbeys,  lone  in  fields 

With  purple  hills  behind. 
Of  Gburcbyards,  with  their  tombs  and  yews, 

Seen  in  a  night  of  June, 
What  time  the  fertilisiDg  dews 

Are  falling  in  the  Moon. 

The  little  Church,  five  hundred  years 
Has  seen  the  spring  of  hopes  and  fears 
To  all  the  lowly  villagera ; 
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Who  with  ancestral  tombs  around 
Meet  weekly  on  the  holy  ground. 

They  seat  them  orderly  within, 
Purging  their  hearts  from  taint  of  sin ; 
They  see  the  tables  of  the  Law, 
The  Altar  that  their  fathers  saw, 
The  war-worn  banners,  full  of  rents, 
The  helmets  with  their  stains  and  dents 
That  hang  above  the  monuments ; 
The  squire's  great  pew,  the  lackeys  tall, 

A  stately,  well-fed  band. 
Who  mock  the  manners  of  the  Hall, 

Vicariously  grand. 
They  hear  the  minister's  calm  voice, 

The  tinklings  of  a  grazing  flock, 
The  whispering  trees,  the  runners  noise, 

The  pulses  of  the  ancient  clock ; 
The  which,  like  well  according  parts 
Sound  harmony  to  happy  hearts. 

And  even  when  the  miseiy 

Of  lovf  d  ones  having  ceased  to  be 
Had  brought  the  black  and  hushed  processioa 

To  see  the  friend  they  could  not  save 
Take  imperturbable  possession 

Of  his  last  tenement — the  grave —  « 

And  when  the  Sun  was  dim  and  red 
That  shone  above  that  earthy  bed. 
Throwing  a  watery  noon  and  brief 
On  autumn's  worn  and  wind-beat  leaf; 
And,  for  the  fog  that  wrapped  the  land^ 
The  trees  were  like  a  spectral  band ; 
Even  then  the  lichen- covered  tower. 

The  yew-trees  and  the  monuments. 
Consoled  them,  howsoe'er  the  hour 

Heaped  up  their  withering  discontents ; 
Save  that  nor  Hope  nor  Memory, 

Nor  thought  of  "  sure  and  certain  truflt,'*^ 
Could  quell  the  sob  of  Agony, 
As  fell  those  handfuls  audibly, 

Gross  Earth,  dead  Ashes,  kindred  dust. 


Ah  come  to  me !  the  dream  is  flown, 
Thank  God,  I  am  not  all  alone ; 
Thank  God,  no  burthen  on  me  Ilea, 

More  than  the  homeless  heart  can  bear ; 
For  sadness,  and  tear-darkened  eyes, 
And  visions  vague,  and  Memories, 

Are  sweeter  than  oblivions  Despair. 


IL 


Where  Summer 

Forfu ' 

Wh       Lho         1U1 

Tuat  '«^  « 

Uf>on  toe  D 
Still  wl  ill 
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The  poplar  throws  a  quivering  shade, 

The  oak-tree  sheds  a  broader  gloom ; 
And  in  the  hazel-thicket  hangs 

The  silence  of  a  tomb. 

A  shade  comes  o'er  the  face  of  day, 
Tempering  afresh  the  genial  May ; 

The  light  air  softly  drops, 
And  nestles  in  the  tall  tree-heads, 
And  stirs  the  violets  in  the  glades, 

The  spraylets  in  the  copse. 

In  such  an  hour  as  this, 

The  earth-impeded  sonl, 
Entranced  with  Nature's  bliss, 

Surmounts  the  Bear- watched  Pole, 

And  the  great  space  wherein  the  firm  spheres  roll ; 
Knows  of  a  brighter  Sun, 

Basks  in  his  beams, 
Sees  crystal  waters  run, 

And  drinks  their  streams. 
And  spreads  her  wings,  and  floats  into  the  land  of  dreams — 
Dreams  vague,  nncomprehended. 

Fold  again 
*  Those  unfledged  wings,  poor  Captive  of  the  clay ! 

The  flesh  has  need  of  thee,  thy  moans  are  vain, 

Vain  thy  forebodings  of  the  Coming  Day ; 
Only  the  World's  fair  beauty  bids  thee  hope 
That  noue  more  dark  may  lie  beyond  the  Cope. 

And  the  Beam,  unsaddened 

Is  on  the  wood. 
And  the  Soul  is  gladdened, 

And  sways  her  mood 
Into  a  chastened  mirth,  the  joy  of  Solitude. 
Now  the  hushed  noon, 

Growing  broad  and  bright. 
Like  the  painless  swoon 

Of  a  deep  delight. 
Slumbers  as  calmly  as  a  moonlit  Night. 

The  Memories  of  Childhood  cannot  pass 

The  Joy  of  such  an  hour  of  Nature's  Joy ; 
The  brawling  of  the  brook,  the  lisping  grass 

Should  charm  the  Man  more  than  they  charmed  the  Boy. 
They  do,  they  do,  I  feel  their  influence 
With  fresh  delight  to-day,  and  unpolluted  sense. 
Sickness  may  bend  the  weak  ix)rporeal  frame, 

And  Grief  anticipate  the  work  of  years : 
Beautiful  Nature's  sighs  would  still  the  same 

Delight  mine  eye,  even  through  the  mist  of  tears. 
The  fountains  of  our  pleasures  need  not  change, 

— Though  Inexperience  cease  to  veil  the  Tfuth ; 
The  Senses'  strength  not  circumscribe  their  range 

Nor  the  Heart's  impulses  have  Age  and  Youth. 
O  San,  Earth,  Water,  all-embracing  sky. 
May  It  be  mine  to  see  you  smiling  when  I  die ! 
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Earth  ia  tfae  realm  of  Death,  who  reigas, 

— No  King  of  Shadows  be — 
O'er  towers,  and  towns,  and  sscred  fanes, 

On  land,  aud  ships  at  Sea. 
Ills  subjects  all  avoid  his  Court, 

Small  love  they  bear  to  him  ; 
For  when  he  mingles  in  their  sport. 

The  business  waxes  grim. 
They  make  alliances  with  lifb, 
.   And  fear  to  be  alone  ; 
Flashed  with  the  brilliancy  and  strife 

Which  ronnd  their  path  is  thrown. 
Yet  some  can  wander  up  and  down, 

Where  daisies  hide  the  sod ; 
Par  from  the  turmoil  of  the  Town, 

They  o»m  that  Death  is  God. 
Yes,  wJtboDt  Death  our  Life  were  nought ; 

Death  consummates  our  hopes — 
The  one  bright  Day -beam  soflly  brought 

Above  the  misty  slopes. 


"Oodiald,  I*t  umiikamuiDoaroiRilDiM*.'' 

Stand  by  the  Ocean  : 

Behold  its  undulating  shelves. 

How  they  alternately  nplift  themselves— 
Their  ceaseless  motion  1 
Turn  to  the  S'— 

Night  after 

Peep  at  us 
Till  royal  Moi 

Earth's  day 
Seed-lime  an< 
And  bring  for 

After  the  fl< 
Unchanging  Ii 

This  brute  ( 

Contented, 
No  self- origin 

That  power 
Of  all  created 
Who  is,  if  he 

Made  free  < 
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The  scapegrace MlchaelLambonrne, 
fresh  from  the  Spanish  Main,  made  the 
months  of  his  nncle^s  gaests  to  water 
hy  stories  of  lands  where  the  precions 
metals  grew,  and  might  be  had  for  the 
gathering;  where  the  very  pantiles 
were  of  purest  gold,  and  the  paving- 
stones  of  virgin  silver.  The  smng  mer- 
cer of  Abingdon,  greedily  swallowing 
these  traveller's  tales,  thought  con- 
temptnonsly  of  his  moderate  but  cer- 
tain gains,  and  dreamed  of  rich  argosies 
and  of  sudden  wealth,  amassed  at  will 
upon  a  gold- encumbered  shore.  Many 
are  the  changes  since  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's day,  but  human  nature  is  ever 
the  same.  Instead  of  the  exaggerated 
reports  of  roving  adventurers,  a  thou- 
sjind  newspapers  trumpet  authentic 
tidings  of  golden  discoveries.  The 
mine  is  on  the  farthest  shore  of  a 
far  distant  continent ;  yet,  whilst  the 
marvel  is  still  young,  and  the  first  ring 
of  the  metal  still  echoes  in  our  ears, 
we  obtain  ocular  confirmation  of  the 
'searcely  credible  intelligence.  The 
pioneers  of  enterprise — those  who,  by 
accident  or  activity,  were  first  upon 
the  spot—come  straggling,  wealth- 
laden,  from  the  glittering  strand. 
Scarcely  had  the  first  shovelful  of  golden 
sand  been  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  mill-stream  at  Coloma,  when  these 
men,  favoured  by  chance,  and  well 
suited  to  the  work,  were  toiling,  delv- 
ing, washing.  Now  they  are  in  our 
streets — rich,  comparatively ;  for  less 
than  twelve  months  ago  they  were 
penniless.  And  see,  in  the  refiners* 
windows  are  heaps  of  the  precions 
dust,  and  lumps  of  the  qotrtz- mingled 
metal.  Forgetting  past  hardships  in 
the  excitement  of  success,  the  gold- 
seekers — their  ifst-firaits  safely  be- 
stowed—plan m  return  to  £1  Dorado, 
and  fire  the  imaginations  of  eager 
listeners  by  glowing  accounts  of  a  cer- 
tain fortune  to  be  made  at  small  pains. 
No  wonder  if  many  snap  at  the  bait — 
if  husbandmen  quit  their  plough, 
traders  their  till,  publicnns  their  tap- 
room, and  if  California  suddenly  be- 


comes a  word  of  daily  occurrence 
upon  English  shipping-lists.  Three 
thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  golden 
vein  dwells  the  most  restless,  ambi- 
tions, speculative,  and  aggressive  of 
civilised  nations ;  and  soon  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  it  will  fall  the 
lion's  share  of  the  newly-found  trea- 
sure. Where  hundreds  sdl  from 
Europe,  thousands  quit  the  States, 
for  California  bound.  By  land  and 
by  sea,  across  the  Isthmus  and  up  the 
coast,  or  by  the  long  and  dangerous 
route  over  the  Rockv  Mountains, 
armies  of  energetic  Yankees  swarm  to 
the  phceres.  Buoyant  and  confident, 
they  quit  their  homes — many  to  leave 
thehr  bones  in  the  wide  prairies  and 
hungry  solitudes  of  the  Far  West, 
others  to  perish  of  Califomian  fever 
and  ague,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  to 
realise  the  wealth  they  so  sangninely 
anticipate. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  ♦  we  noticed 
the  ph>ceedings  of  a  member  of  the 
adventurous  mob  of  gold-seekers.  Mr 
Theodore  Johnson,  of  New  York,  was 
pretty  early  in  the  field ;  but  even  in 
the  spring  of  1849  the  cream  had  been 
taken  off,  and  he  returned  home  dis- 
heartened, disgusted,  and  poorer  than 
when  he  started.  Since  then,  Cali- 
fornia has  filled  countless  newspaper 
columns  and  scores  of  books  in  many 
languages.  The  latest  of  these,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  English  pen,  has 
opportunely  appeared  at  the  very 
moment  that,  from  the  far  south, 
intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the 
discovery  of  another  gold  region. 
Intending  gold-seekers,  whether  in 
California  or  Australia,  will  find 
much  to  interest  and  instruct  them 
in  Mr  Shaw's  eventful  record. 

The  great  majority  of  the  emigrants 
to  California,  whether  from  Europe  or 
from  other  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been 
hitherto  composed  of  needy  and  reck- 
less adventurers.  We  trace  one  proof 
of  this  in  the  terrific  amount  of  crime 
and  immorality  of  which  the  new 
American  State  has  been  the  constant 
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scene,  np  to  tbe  date  of  tbe  most  recent    driTeo  to  sleep  npon  deck.    A  narrow 

ailcices.    Mr  Shaw  belongs  to  the  re-     escape  from  a  waterspoat  was  tbe  only 

spectable  bat  exceedingly  limited  class    incident  worth  noticing  between  the 

wlio  contrived  to  pa^s  throngh  the     Mazeppa's  departure  from  Adelaide 

orJcal  with  clean  hands  and  a  good    and  arrival  at  San  Diego  in  Lower 

conscience,  onduring  mach  saffering,     California,  where  abe  cast  anchor  for 

but  preserving  an  unstained  repnta-     a  few  days,  and  took  on  board  more 

tion.     As  a  boj,  he  followed  the  sea,     passengers — 

and  sailed  for  India  as  a  midshipman       ..  Ym1i„  baokwood'n'ei'.  «>o.«  of  whom 

in   1845,   but   left  tbe   service   three     bad  traTcUed  OTtr  the  Rock;  Mount^ns, 

years  later,  and  emigrated  to  Adelaide,     othere  throagh  Central  Anerica.    One  of 

Finding  no  suitable  occupation  there,     those  who  had  oome  th«  latl«r  raate  waa 

he  was  about  to  return  to  England,     half  era*;  ^m  drink  aad  diulpation; 

when  newa  reached  Sontb  Anstralift    he  bad  not  shaTed  or  washed  for  two 

of  the  golden  bar 

California.   He  w 

nineteen,  as  we  i 

tive  ;  and  in  the 

he  found  himself 

advise,  bnt  none 

a  sanguine  spiri 

hope  of  fortnne, 

monstrances,  dan 

ties,  and  embar 

passenger  by  ih 

Mazcppa,     mam 

crew,  and  charter 

This  was  tbe  fi 

South  Australia  I 

She  took  one-an 

—five  in  the  cat 

sixteen  in  tbe  sti 

twenty,  and  ioc 

biacksmiths,  a  ci 

maker,  and  some 

"Tiie  iteeraj;* 
let\  tqiiare  bj  fooi 
claae  packing  forai 
fcHe  at  proTieioDS. 
iiiglf  liberal — far 
out  of  Eugliih  port 

iTaa  left  to  hia  v 
greatest  good  f«e 
Tailed  OD  board.  I 
ttTj  social;  and 
firal  lime  in  mj  lit 
a  rough  lot,  [  bit  i 
yet,  beiug  ofa  flel 
got  accuttomed  ti 
founil  tlicm  a  rerj 

On  entering  t1 
came  rather  less 
row  crib,  owing 
oilier  vermin,  to 
Malays,  and  to  I 
bit  tbe  passengei 
rylng  their  and 
bronze  upon  an 
So  ll.e  occupant 
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the  ship.  The  captain,  as  jet  a  novice 
in  Califomian  ways,  went  ashore  next 
morning,  pulled  by  four  of  his  men, 
"  saying  that  he  should  pay  his  resfHcts 
to  the  authorities^  and  bring  back  the 
deserters  in  irons,^^  Authorities,  in- 
deed, at  Son  Francisco,  and  in  1849, 
when,  even  in  1851,  the  only  real 
authority  is  exercised  by  a  revolver- 
bearing  rabble  I  The  captain  returned 
on  board  in  a  watcrman*s  boat,  and 
in  a  towering  passion,  minus  his  four 
oarsmen,  who  had  followed  their  com- 
rades. The  next  night  the  ship's  boats 
were  hauled  on  board,  but  the  rest  of 
the  crew  attempted  to  float  ashore  on 
strong  planks.  Some  were  drowned, 
the  remainder  reached  the  land,  and 
the  Mazeppa  was  left  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  captain,  mate,  and  supercargo. 
The  reports  of  visitors  from  the 
shore  had  already  somewhat  damped 
the  ardour  of  the  treasure-seekers 
from  Adelaide,  when  they  landed  at 
Miller's  Point.  Above  high-water 
mark  the  beach  was  strewed  with 
quantities  of  baggage  and  merchan- 
dise, and  hard  by  stood  some  three 
hundred  fellows,  unshaven  and  dis- 
reputable-looking, with  knives  in  their 
belts,  awaiting  employment.  It  was 
Sunday;  but  nothing  is  sacred  in 
Califomia.  No  Sabbath  stillness  pre- 
vailed amidst  the  canvass  booths  and 
wooden  framehouses  of  the  infant  city 
of  San  Francisco.  Hammers  sounded 
on  all  sides,  and  work  of  every  de- 
scription actively  went  on. 

"  Skirting  the  beach  was  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  tents,  called  the  '  Happy  Valley/ 
since  more  truly  designated  the  *  Sickly 
Valley/  where  filth  of  all  kinds  and 
stagnant  pools  beset  one  at  every  stride. 
In  these  tents  congregated  the  refase  of 
all  nations,  crowded  together — eight 
people  occupying  what  was  only  space  for 
two.  Blankets,  firearms,  and  cooking 
utensils  were  the  only  worldly  property 
they  possetMd.  Scenes  of  depravity, 
Bicknessj  and  wretchedness  shocked  the 
moral  sense  as  much  as  filth  and  effluvia 
did  the  nerves  ;  and  such  was  the  state 
of  personal  insecurity,  that  few  '  citizens' 
slept  without  firearms  at  hand." 

Of  course,  many  fatal  broils  and 
accidents  arose  from  the  universal 
practice  of  carrying  arms ;  but  there, 
'  where  law  and  justice  were  alike  dis- 
regarded, a  loaded  revolver  was  the 
onhr  security  from  personal  outrage 
sua  oppression.     The  extraordinary 


activity  of  all,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  business  transacted,  were 
what  chiefly  struck  Mr  Shaw  during 
his  flrst  day's  ramble  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

^  Looking  at  the  rude  signboards  in- 
scribed in  various  languages,  glancing  at 
the  chaos  of  articles  exposed  for  sale,  and 
listening  to  the  various  dialects  spoken^ 
the  city  seemed  a  complete  Babel.  Gold 
was  evidently  the  mainspring  of  aU  this 
activity.  Tables,  piled  with  gold,  were 
seen  under  tents,  whence  issued  melodious 
strains  of  music ;  and  the  most  exagge- 
rated statements  were  current  respecting 
the  auriferous  regions.  But  amid  scenes 
of  profusion  and  extravagance,  no  sign  of 
order  ur  comfort  was  perceptible,  nor  did 
any  one  appear  happy :  wan,  anxiooe 
countenances,  and  restless,  eager  eyes^ 
met  you  on  every  side.  The  aspect  of 
personal  neglect  and  discomfort,  rags  and 
squalor,  combined  with  uneasiness,  avi- 
dity,  and  recklessness  of  manner — an  all- 
absorbing  selfishness,  as  if  each  man  were 
striving  against  his  fellow-man — were 
characteristics  of  the  gold-fever,  at  once 
repulsive  and  pitiable  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  gold  I  saw  on  every  side,  a 
feeling  of  despondency  crept  insensibly 
over  me." 

An  allowance  made  to  Mr  Shaw  by 
his  friends,  and  payable  in  Australia, 
had  been  lost  by  his  departure  from 
that  colony.  In  the  nncertainty  of  his 
movements,  he  had  not  written  for 
remittances;  and  here  he  was,  in 
Califomia,  cast  entirely  on  his  own 
resources.  He  could  not  afford  to 
despond,  unless  he  also  made  up  his 
mind  to  perish.  He  had  a  hard  battle 
to  fight;  and  although  little  more  than 
a  boy,  he  fought  it  like  a  man — with 
temper,  pluck,  and  judgment.  His 
first  move  was  to  get  rid  of  superfluous 
baggage.  Superfluity  in  California 
means  bare  necessaries  anywhere  else. 
Warehouse  room  was  scarce  and  dear, 
and  change  of  raiment  little  in  vogue. 
As  for  luxuries  —  varnished  boots, 
satin  waistcoats,  and  the  like — they 
strewed  the  beach.  Mr  Shaw  realised 
seventy  dollars  by  the  sale  of  part  of 
his  kit.  This  done,  one  of  his  ship- 
mates asked  his  assistance  to  retail  a 
few  barrels  of  spirits.  A  tent  being 
nnobtainable,  they  drove  posts  into 
the  ground,  nailed  quilts  over  them, 
and  opened  their  grog-store.  At  night 
his  partner,  who  had  been  drinking 
oyermnch,  went  to  sleep  with  his  pipe 
in  his  month,  and  set  fire  to  the  flimsy 
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edifice.  Mr  Sbaw  extingniahed  the 
flames,  and  dissolved  the  partoer- 
ship  in  disgust.  Thenceforward,  qqUI 
he  started  for  the  diggings,  he  often 
passed  bis  nights  in  iodging-honseB. 
Of  these  there  were  loo  few  for  the 
numerons  lodgers,  and  aheda,  stables, 
and  akitllo-ailers  were  put  in  requisi- 
tion. Nastj  deua  the  very  beat  of 
them  were. 

"  Tbe  one  I  BometimeB  resoTted  to  WM 
aboat  siity  feet  long  b;  tirtnt;  ip  width ; 
it  had  DO  windows,  uad  the  walls,  roof, 
Slid  floor  were  formed  of  pUalce,  through 
the  seame   of  which   tbe   niu   dripp^. 
Along  the  eidegweret 
or  wooden  nheliee,  a: 
Bome   boarding,   serri 
liquors  :  here  Uie  pro; 
about  ten  till  twelia  a 
in  with  their  blankets 
mattresa  or  bedding 
tbia  ealabllBhiaeDt ;  i 
paid,  your  ileeping-pll 

Out  of  consideral 
squeamish  of  our  re 
from  transcribing  ] 
it  of  this  abo 


.  On 


t  nig 


'  wonid  I 
lodgers  of  all  natioi 
ropeans,  Chinese,  & 
all  sleeping  in  their  i 
many  smoking  and 
and  indulging  in  I 
practice  whlcn  tbesi 
provoke.  Theatmoi 
less  II  n  favourable  t 
for  restless  sleeper 
liicks  in  the  ribs,  or 


times,  Mr  Shaw  r 
with  the  toe  of  a  b 
at  others  he  was  i 
heat,  that  he  wag 
into  tiie  rain,  to  ii 
any  price.  When  t 
he'  much  preferred 
dollar's  worth  of  pi 
p.inv,  and  under  sui 
If  he 


the  sleeping  accom 
not  much  Iwtterplea 
Plenty  of  good  eal 
San  Frauclsco— for 
pay  the  price,  F 
than  it  had  been  ■ 
vionaly;  butatlUton 
spent  by  one  perso 
or  rather  dainty. 
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eating-hODse.  The  tiMe  d'hote*  were 
more  economical,  varying  from  one 
to  three  dollars  a  head.  Here  less 
fanlt  was  to  be  found  with  the  fare 
than  with  the  manners  of  the  guests. 
"  It  IB  not  nneommoa  to  see  yonr  neigh- 
bour oooUy  abatract  a  quid  from  hii  jaw, 
placiag  it  for  the  time  being  in  hie  waist- 
coat pocket  or  hat,  or  sometimea  beeide 
hia  plate  even  ;  thea  eonmenoea,  on  all 
aides,  a  fierce  attack  on  the  eatables,  and 


eye  and  a  long  arm  ;  for  erery 
himself  indiaorimiiiately,  and    ' 
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stall,  kept  by  a  "  Down-Easter,*'  who 
sold  pistols,  bowie-knives,  and  other 
weapons.  Self-murder  was  no  nn- 
common  occurence.  The  desperate 
character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crowd  that  continaallj  thronged  the 
gaming-houses  rendered  precautions 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  bank  of 
doubloons  and  gold  eagles  heaped  in 
the  centre  of  the  tables.  *^  In  some 
rooms  loaded  revolvers  garnish  the 
table  on  each  side  of  the  banker ;  he 
generally,  however,  secretes  a  small 
one  in  his  breast.  On  the  slightest 
disturbance,  his  rigid  countenance  be- 
comes agitated,  and  without  inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  tumult,  the  ring  of  a 
pistol-ball  commonly  suppresses  the 
•confusion."  In  California  everything 
is  managed  by  the  trigger. 

Mr  Shaw  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
second  mate  of  the  Mazeppa,  whom 
he  designates  as  Mac.  Having  pro- 
Tisioned  themselves  with  biscuit,  ham, 
and  brandy,  they  embarked  on  board 
a  small  cutter,  and  sailed  up  the  San 
Joachim  to  the  new  town  of  Stockton. 
Their  suite  consisted  of  two  Chinese 
(Celestials  they  are  called  in  Califor- 
nia) and  a  Malay  boy.  Mac,  who 
spoke  Malay,  had  great  influence  over 
all  three.  Stockton,  whatever  it  may 
since  have  become,  was  then  a  very 
primitive -looking  place,  with  few 
wooden  buildings,  the  stores  and 
taverns  being  chiefly  of  canvass  nailed 
on  frames,  whilst  quantities  of  mer- 
chandise lay  exposed  to  the  weather. 
There  was  great  bustle  and  activity : 
the  gambling  was  even  more  extra- 
vagant than  at  San  Francisco,  and 
everything  was  awfully  dear — Mac 
having  to  pay  a  dollar  for  a  shave. 
Mr  Shaw  arrived  just  in  time  to  wit- 
ness two  flagrant  examples  of  Cali- 
fomiar  justice.  An  emancipated  con- 
vict, from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  had 
stolen  some  trifles  from  a  tent.  The 
usual  punishment  for  such  petty 
offences  was  the  loss  of  an  ear.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  and  executed 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  theft.  The  prejudice  is 
strong  against  emigrants  from  Aus- 
tralia, who  are  all  set  down  as  con-^ 
victs.  A  young  man  of  respectable 
family,  from  the  States,  had  shot  a 
German  dead  with  a  revolver,  for 
•having  made  some  severe  remarks  on 
America.    An  American  jury  acquit- 
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ted  him  of  guUt,  inflaenced  partly  by 
the  feeling  luldress  of  his  counsel,  who 
represented  him  as  ''  a  martyr,  who 
endangered  his  life  in  defending  the 
reputation  of  the  republic,**  and  partly 
by  fear  of  a  lawless  mob  assembled 
round  the  hulk  of  a  superannuated 
brig,  in  which  this  curious  and  impar- 
tial tribunal  held  its  sittings.  Stodc- 
ton  was  evidently  an  nndesirable 
abode  for  Britishers,  who  might  be 
pistoled  without  redress,  or  hong  for 
a  petty  larceny.  Shouldering  their 
*^  possibles,**  Mr  Shaw  and  Mac  has- 
tened to  quit,  with  a  party  of  twenty 
persons  bound  for  the  diggings. 

'^  The  company  was  composed  mostly 
of  Americans  of  di£Eerent  grades,  two 
Chilians,  a  Frenchman,  two  Germans, 
and  two  Cornish  miners.  Oar  followers, 
the  two  Chinese  and  the  Miday  boy, 
stack  pertinaciously  to  us  :  one  of  them, 
the  cook,  we  persuaded  to  return,  which 
he  very  reluctantly  did  ;  the  other  two 
persisting  in  following  us,  we  consented, 
thinking  they  might  be  useful.  Mahomet, 
the  Malay  boy,  carried,  strapped  to  his 
back,  a  brass  bowl  for  gold-washing — a 
utensil  somewhat  similar  to  the  barber's 
basin  that  Don  Quixote  mistook  for 
Mambrino*s  helmet,  an  appellation  which 
it  consequently  bore," 

Five  mules,  loaded  with  provisions 
for  the  store-keepers  at  some  remote 
diggings,  accompanied  the  party,  in 
charge  of  two  guides.  The  first  day*s 
march  began  late,  and  lasted  but  four 
hours.  At  seven  in  the  evening  they 
halted  hard  by  a  band  of  fifty  Ame- 
ricans, who  had  just  arrived  at  Stock« 
ton  by  the  overland  route.  These 
emaciated,  wayworn  men  were  the 
remnant  of  a  party  of  settlers  from 
the  backwoods  of  Illinois.  A  glance 
at  the  m^  of  North  America  gives 
the  best  idea  of  the  immense  length 
of  their  pilgrimage  to  Mammon*s  new 
shrine.  ''The  difficulties  they  had 
encountered  were  indescribable — as- 
cending and  descending  mountains, 
and  crossing  rivers,  dogged  by  Indians 
and  wild  beasts.  Many  had  died  on 
the  way ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
track,  they  said,  resembled  the  route 
of  a  retreating  army :  the  road  was 
strewed  with  abandoned  goods  and 
broken  -  down  waggons  ;  funereal 
mounds  were  raised  by  the  wayside ; 
whilst  carcasses  of  bullocks  and  skele- 
tons of  men  bleached  in  the  sun.*' 
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The  next  day  the  start  was  atsan-     lelieTe  th«it  thirst ;  but  a  thick  coatiDg 

rise,  and  until  tcu  o'clock   the  road     at  dust  preTeal«d    their   derivii^   an; 

lay   through   woodlands.      Then   the     heneBoiil  effeota.  Id  rain  they  bcBeeched 

party  catered  the  plain.     As  far  aa     m  to  halt;  our  Htab  wero  at  atake.    One 

they  could  see  were  sandhills,  with-     ™»n,iahi3  deepenitioa.seiMd  holdof  th* 

out  a  trace  of  vegetation  ;  the  ground,     '{^'"-Bkin  hanpng  to  the  mule.      AtmJ 

parched  and    fissured    by   the    sun,     th=re«t™?ff'"'fi  the  muleteer,  and 

glowed  beueath  thoir  feet;    elgauti;     »'»'"'=<' P"'"! '"tmLdated the  aufferer." 

columns  of  duat  stalked  majestically        Some    had    recourse    lo    brandy, 

over  the  moaotonoup '"'■"'  Woarnnfim     — i.;.i,   — j.  ju—  -i — ..  ,i.ii,:»„. 

travellers  procecdct 

step,  ankle-deep  i] 

inflamed  and  irric 

and  dust,  with  th 

130".    A  scorching 

pores,  and  excited 

quenchable  thirst. 
"Moat  of  the  pi 

and   bottles,   which, 

they  carried  altema 

had  skioa  of  water 

animiia.     Mac  and 

an  India-rubber  bag, 

gallon  of  water,  spar 

and  no  litHa  peril : 

very  moderately,  how 

when  (hey  would  be 

This  abstinence  ^ 
That  day  they  ci 
They  were  proraL 
nest  morning,  bu 
water-hole  it  was 

obtainable.  Tcni 
situation  of  tliose 
supply  in  the  mom 
their  store  duriof 
thought  of  the  psi 
virgins,  as  I  Iook< 
faces  and  glazing  e 
nates."  But  "F 
word,  and  every  m 
any  compassionate 
nniongst  those  w1 
the  precious  clemei 
press  their  impnb 
would  have  been  i 
Intion  waa  necessa 
nt  one  eager  gulp 
ing  supply.  Eve 
moistening  of  th< 
"  my  vitals  seemi 
Mr  .Sbnw.  Thos 
dencc  had  forcatal! 
soon  began  to  lag  I 
"  By  degrees  the; 
of  their  burdens  am 
they  left  strewed  outi 
actually  licked  the 
for  (he  sake  of  the  ■ 
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foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  whose 
summits  rose,  snow-crowned,  before 
the  wanderers.  Wood  and  water  were 
plentiful ;  a  blazing  fire  cheered  the 
bivouac ;  the  mules,  luxuriating  in 
abundant  herbage,  recovered  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  previousday.  On  the 
morrow  a  narrow  river  was  crossed, 
and  the  steep  ascent  of  the  mountains 
began.  The  scenery  grew  wild  and 
picturesque,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature  having 
occurred  there.  The  travellers  passed 
cataracts,  ravines,  and  water- courses, 
pyramids  of  rocks  piled  on  each  other, 
and  chasms  of  unfathomable  depth. 
At  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful  valley 
they  came  to  a  singular  tumulus, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  open,  the 
Germans  of  the  party  being  particu-i 
larly  desirous  of  its  scientific  investi-l 
gat  ion ;  but  the  guides  scoficd  litl 
archaeology.  "  You  will  have  digging 
enough,"  said  they, ''  when  you  get  to 
the  placi'i\  without  rummaging  in  old 
tombs."  So  the  progress  was  unin- 
terrupted ;  and,  before  noon  upon  the 
following  day,  the  promised  Innd,  its 
golden  river  and  clusters  of  tents,  were 
in  sight. 

"  The  '  <ligiring'  was  iu  a  deep  valley, 
haring  an  abrupt  mountaiQ  acclivity 
eight  hundred  feet  high  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  [>lain  bounded  by  moun- 
tains. On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  we 
walked  along  the  bank  of  the  river  for 
two  miles  ;  on  each  side  were  digger:^, 
working  at  di-tances  apart,  or  congre- 
gated totjether.  according  to  the  richness 
of  «lepo^it.  About  twenty  feet  is  the 
space  generally  allowed  to  a  wa-»hiiig- 
machine.  The  majority  of  diijger:;  exca- 
vated close  to  the  bank  ;  others  partially 
diverted  tlie  river*d  course  to  get  at  its 
bed,  which  was  considered  the  riche:(t 
^oil.  At  a  bend  of  the  river  a  company 
of  eighty  were  digging  a  fresh  channel  to 
turn  its  course  ;  on  the  &ides  of  the 
mountain,  in  *  gulchea  *  formed  hy  tor- 
rents and  water-courses,  men  were  like- 
wise at  work.*' 

After  taking  a  survey  of  the  diggings 
— **  prospecting''  as  it  is  called  in 
miner's  phrase — Mr  Shaw  and  his 
comrade  Mac  fixed  upon  a  likfly  spot 
to  commenoe  op»Tations.  With  x\w 
assistance  of  the  Chinese,  who  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade,  they  quickly  con- 
sul ructed  a  biL^h  hut,  and  slept  in  it  the 
first  night  of  their  arrival.    The  setile- 


ment  consisted  of  numerons  tents, 
accommodating  from  six  to  twelve  men 
each,  and  of  a  few  larger  ones,  serving 
as  stores.  At  one  of  the  latter,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  partners 
opened  an  account  for  provisions  and 
implements.  Prices  were  exorbitant. 
A  frying-pan,  a  saucepan,  and  two 
tin  mugs,  cost  twelve  dollars — L.2, 88. 
Four-and-thirty  pounds  weight  of 
coarse  provisions  (biscuit,  salt-junk, 
i&c.)  cost  fifty  dollars!  In  short, 
twenty-two  pounds  sterling  were  ex- 
pended for  the  merest  necessaries  be- 
fore they  could  begin  work,  which 
they  did  in  the  following  manner : — 

'^  Commencing  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
water's  edge,  I  handled  a  pick  and  spade, 
shovelling  out  the  earth  to  Mac,  whose 
shoulders  were  best  able  to  carry  a  bur- 
den ;  he  delivered  the  soil  to  the  Celes- 
tial, who  stood  iu  the  water  shaking  to 
and  fro  the  rocker  ;  he  then  handed  the 
auriferous  sediment  to  the  inspection  of 
the  sharp-eyed  Malay  boy,  who  washed 
it  in  Mambrino's  helmet  till  nothing  but 
pure  gold  dust  remained.  For  the  first 
few  days  the  arduous  labour  very  sensi- 
bly afiected  our  limbs  ;  but  when  we  be- 
came more  accustomed  to  our  tools  it 
wore  off.  Unremitting  labour  fVom  sun- 
rise  to  sunset  was  necessary,  our  very 
existence  depending  on  the  day's  produce. 
Indeed,  but  for  the  excitement,  and  the 
hope  of  great  gain,  gold  digging  might 
be  pronounced  the  severest  and  most 
monotonous  of  all  labour.  We  changed 
our  digging  occasionally,  but  we  gene- 
rally obtained  sufficient  gold  dust  to 
procure  us  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Twenty-five  dollars'  worth  was  the  most 
we  ever  secured  in  a  day,^  and  that 
only  on  one  occasion  :  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  dollars  seemed  to  be  the 
usual  average  of  daily  findings,  not  only 
with  us,  but  with  most  others  ;  and  our 
station  seemed  to  be  con&idered  by  old 
hands  as  prolific  a^  any  other." 

This  is  surely  a  most  suggestive 
(juotation.  IlMeare  three  able-bodied 
men  and  a  boy  toiling,  from  daybreak 
till  dusk,  as  hard  as  any  joomeyman 
stone-mason  or  railway  navigator,  to 
earn — what?  a  bare  subsistence.  For 
the  privilege  of  doing  this  they  had 
performed  an  immense  journey,  un- 
dergone cruel  hardships  and  sufifer- 
ings,  and  risked  themselves  in  a 
climate  which,  for  part  of  the  year  at 
lea^t,  is  most  unwholesome  and  per- 
nicious.    Xo  matter  that  the  nominal 
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iaexperience  in  mining,  did  not  ex- 
ceed eight  dollars  a-day  per  man. 
This  was  the  period  of  Mr  Shaw's 
abode  in  the  diggings,  and  the  esti- 
mated rate  very  nearly  tallies  with 
the  gains  of  himself  and  companions. 
A  comparison  of  his  narrative  with 
that  of  other  Califomian  adventurers 
inclines  us  to  think  that  provisions,  at 
least  of  some  kiuds,  had  rather  fallen 
in  price  daring  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 819  season — at  least  in  San  Francisco 
and  its  vicinity,  although  up  at  the 
diggings,  owing  to  monopoly  and  ex- 
pense of  can! age,  there  was  probably 
but  little  difference.  "  Where  I  was," 
he  says,  "on  the  setting-in  of  the 
winter  season,  the  storekeeper  paid 
four  shillings  for  every  pound- weight 
of  goods,  these  being  transported  on 
mules  to  the  settlement.  Retailing 
almost  everything  at  the  rate  of  from 
six  to  twelve  shillings  a  pounds  the 
storekeepers  gave  credit  ;  but  the 
digger,  unless  he  had  a  continuous 
supply  of  gold,  soon  fell  into  arrears." 
As  a  specimen  of  the  extravagant 
prices  paid  in  particular  cases,  he 
mentions  the  arrival  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  of  two  casks  of  potatoes, 
**  a  most  welcome  supply,  as  many, 
from  eating  salt  provisions,  were  suf- 
fering from  scurvy.  These  potatoes 
had  a  rapid  sale  at  four  shillings  a-piecc, 
and  were  eaten  raw,  like  apples!" 
This  is  a  match  for  Mr  Johnson's 
story  of  the  boxes  of  raisins  which  were 
sold,  also  as  anti- scorbutics,  for  their 
weight  in  gold  dust. 

To  revert,  however,  to  ^fr  Shaw's 
adventures.  Gradually  were  disclosed 
to  him  the  various  advantages  of  gold- 
digging,  and  he  experienced  the  ame- 
nities of  American  enlightenment. 
*' Prospecting"  one  morning  for  a 
likely  spot,  he  and  Mac  had  just 
pitched  upon  one,  remote  from  any 
other  diggers,  when  dovm  came  three 
Americans,  and  coolly  took  possession 
of  the  ground.  "  They  were  very  in- 
different about  giving  an  explanation, 
merely  saying  that  we  were  within 
their  limits,  and  they  'guessed  we 
had  better  remove.'  As  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  contest  vi  et  afinisy 
we  beat  a  retreat."  A  small  thing 
produced  a  deadly  encounter  at  the 
diggings.  The  company  of  eighty 
men,  already  mentioned,  who  had 
been  excavating  a  channel  to  divert 


the  river's  course,  and  get  at  its  bed, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  a  great  ac- 
cumulation of  gold,  at  last  completed 
their  work.  The  stream,  dammed  up, 
and  driven  into  the  new  cutting,  over- 
flowed the  banks,  and  flooded  other 
people's  diggings. 

''  ludemnificatioQ  was  asked,  but  re- 
fused ;  the  inundated  diggers,  therefore, 
commenced  digging  in  the  old  rirer-bed, 
exclusively  appropriated  for  those  who 
belonged  to  the  company  ;  when  a  mur- 
derous attempt  to  eject  them  easned  : 
knives  and  picks,  rifles  and  pistols,  were 
freely  used.  The  company,  being  strong- 
est, were  triumphant ;  though  not  before 
deadly  wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  both 
aides.  I  viewed  tlie  barbarous  encounter 
Arom  an  eminence  ;  at  its  termination, 
when  I  visited  the  field  of  battle,  I  was 
horror-struck  at  the  sanguinary  atrocities 
which  had  been  committed.  Some  men 
lay  with  their  entrails  hanging  out ; 
others  had  their  skulls  smashed  with  the 
pickaxe,  and  bodies  lopped  with  the  axe ; 
whilst  a  few  lay  breathing  their  last, 
seemingly  unscathed,  but  shot  to  death 
with  bullets." 

The  prospect  of  gain  should  be  very 
great,  to  compensate  civilised  men  for 
the  disgust  and  many  disagreeables 
inevitable  from  the  proximity  of  Ame- 
ricans of  a  certain  stamp.  Nono 
appreciate  the  better  qualities  of  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  more  highly 
than  ourselves.  It  has  been  our  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  Americans  who 
would  do  honour  to  any  nation.  Wc 
willingly  believe  that  such  men  are 
numerous  in  the  United  States.  Bat 
we  regard  with  aversion  a  class  of 
Americans  which  we  much  fear  is 
both  large  and  increasing — that  rest- 
less, reckless,  offensive  class,  who  lay 
down  for  others  laws  which  they 
themselves  disregard ;  who  use  license 
and  exact  submission ;  and  who,  them- 
selves childishly  susceptible,  affect 
astonishment  when  others  take  um- 
brage at  their  encroachments.  These 
are  the  men  who  fill  the  ranks  of 
usurping  armies,  to  despoil  feeble 
neighbours ;  who  man  piratical  expe- 
ditions aeainst  the  possessions  of  an 
allied  and  friendly  country  ;  and  who, 
when  the  pirates  have  met  their  de- 
serts— as  richly  earned  as  was  the 
fate  of  any  freebooter  and  murderer 
who  ever  bung  in  chains  on  bank  of 
Thames  or  West  Indian  key— muster 
by  twenties  of  thousands  in  the  great 
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ing  pebbles  from  the  bank,  sat  him- 
self down,  and  pitched  them  succes- 
sively into  diflercnt  portions  of  tile 
river,  complacently  watching  the  re- 
sults :  this,  he  told  mo,  was  his  coun- 
try fashion  of  finding  out  the  depth  of 
water,  as,  by  the  bubbles  produced 
by  the  falling  stones,  the  depth  of 
water  was  ascertained." 

Having  at  length  got  across,  "  we 
went  to  our  customary  store,  kept  by 
a  knowing  'Down-East*  youth,  whom 
we  found  seated  astride  on  the  top  of 
a  sugar  cask,  chewing  lustily  at  a  plug 
of  tobacco.  He  was  a  good-natured 
fellow,  for  when  he  saw  the  plight  we 
were  in,  (both  of  us  wet  up  to  the 
waist,  and  Mahomet  rueful  and  shiver- 
ing,) he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a 
brandy  bottle,  and  handed  it  to  us  to 
drink.-'  Most  rare  generosity  at  the 
diggings!  Provisions  procured,  they 
returned  to  the  hut ;  but  next  morning 
Mahomet  awoke  with  spasms,  and  the 
Celestial  was  very  bad.  Brandy  there 
was  none ;  the  poor  fellows*  funds 
were  running  low  ;  and  as  the  Malay's 
case  was  urgent,  Mr  Shaw  went  to 
the  nearest  tent  where  spirits  were. 
"  Christian  men  wanted  li<|uor,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  humane  and  Christian- 
like  Americans,  ''  and  thev  would  be 
darned  if  they  would  give  any  to  black 
cattle.**  So  Mr  Shaw  made  anotlier 
trip  to  the  store,  and  then  he  and  Mac, 
defying  tlie  weather,  went  down  to 
dig,  and  were  so  iV^rtunate  as  to  get  a 
full  ounce  of  gold.  A  little  encouraged 
by  this  success,  Mr  Shaw  took  his  gun 
and  walked  otf  "  in  search  of  some- 
thing suitable  for  an  invalid.**  After 
rambling  fur  and  finding  nothing,  he 
espied  a  tiork  of  crows,  clu-Jteroil  on 
the  decay  I'd  carcasses  of  some  oxen, 
and  kncK'ked  over  three.  Th»'  very 
picking  thorn  out  of  the  putrid  nia<s 
amongst  which  thev  had  fallen  was  a 
most  disgusting  ta-^k  ;  but  lio  bagired 
them  with  a  shudder,  and,  on  return- 
ing with  his  loathsi^me  prizo,  so  ea^er 
were  thv  party  to  eat  something  tliat 
was  fn-»h— <»r  ratlhT,  not  salt— that  it 
was  de<'idi'(l,  ntm.  nm.,  to  mako  a 
supprr  on  the  crows.  *•  They  actually 
smelt  of  carrion,  but  wrre  very  plump ; 
and  when  plucktMl  and  hnjlod  hy  the 
Celestial,  tin»y  ate  much  l>etter  than  I 
antifipat«vl."  At*ter  ^uj-h  a  repast,  no 
womler  that  '*  the  following'  day  Imth 
Mac  and  myself  experiencetla  shiver- 
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ing  sensation ;  the  Chinese  and  Ma- 
homet were  also  worse.**  Indeed, 
it  was  the  wretched  condition  into 
which  the  two  Asiatics  now  fell  that 
partly  detained  theur  masters  at  the 
diggings.  As  to  remaining  there  in 
hope  of  profit,  Mr  Shaw  and  hia  mess- 
mate were  getting  daily  more  per- 
suaded of  the  fallacy  of  any  such 
expectation.  Hard  work,  frugality 
and  economy,  had  as  yet  done  little 
towards  enricliing  them ;  and  here  they 
were,  with  five  or  six  months*  rain 
before  them,  during  which  they  wonld 
necessarily  gain  less  and  spend  more. 
Themselves  were  now  so  poorly,  and 
the  pains  in  their  limbs  so  severe, 
that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  keep 
up  the  fire  and  dress  their  food.  Bnt 
the  Malay  and  the  Chinese  were  in  a 
terrible  state,  and  lay  moaning  dis- 
mally, to  the  consternation  c^  the 
others.  And  all  this  time  the  party 
of  sutferers  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
in  water,  for  they  had  been  refused 
admittance  into  a  tent,  and  the  roof 
of  branches  kept  out  no  rain.  ''  On 
one  occasion,  after  an  agitated  sleep, 
the  boy  sprang  up  shrieking  in  a  fit, 
and  fell  into  the  fire.  LHchiltf  his 
chthes  wrre  too  wet  to  catch  a  Kght^ 
and  we  pulled  him  out  instantly ;  bat 
after  this  occurrence  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  bind  him  by  the  feet.'* 
When  things  are  at  theworst  they  must 
mend,  says  the  proverb ;  and  certainly 
it  were  ditficult  to  imagine  anything 
worse  than  the  condition  of  the  four 
unfortunates  in  the  ruined  hut.  But  one 
day  a  man  was  seen  coming  over  the 
hill ;  they  hailed  him,  and  he  ap- 
proached them.  It  was  the  Down- 
Easter  from  the  store.  That  jewel  of 
a  ffllow,  who  deserved  to  be  put 
under  a  glass  case  as  an  unparalleled 
specimen  of  a  humane  Yankee  at  the 
diggings,  offered  them  shelter  in  his 
s t ore .  1 1<  ►  w  j  oy fu I  ly  t  h ey  accepted  it 
needs  hardiv  to  be  said.  Poor  Ma- 
li«»met  couhl  not  walk  :  but  he  was  by 
this  time  a  mere  ^^keleton,  and  easily 
carried.  Tlie  two  Englishmen  were 
(|'iartered  in  the  store  itself;  their 
coloured  dependants  were  sheltered  in 
an  adjoining  tent.  A  (;rerman — self- 
dubbeil  a  surirtHm,  but  who  in  his  own 
country  had  lK*en  more  accustomed  to 
dress  hair  than  wounds — now  came 
to  see  them,  at  the  tnoderate  rate  of 
five  dollars  a  visit,  and  insisted  npoa 
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of  Ills  hnt.    "  As  I  viewed,"  be  says, 
*'•  the    desolation    of   all   ai'ound,    I 
thanked  God  that  I  had  regained  my 
health,  and  involuntarily  shuddered 
at  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
my  fate,  thinking  with  sadness  upon 
the    probable   death    of   those   who 
accompanied    me    hither."     It   now 
appeared   that,   owing  to   the  rainy 
season  having  set  in  a  month  earlier 
than  usual,  the  provisions  in  store 
were  insufficient  to  pass  the  winter. 
Many  of  the  diggers  had  their  own 
tents  and  stock  of  food,  and  they 
might  weather  it  out;    others  had 
gold  wherewith  to  buy  food,  so  long 
as  food  there  was  to  buy  :   this  latter 
class  were  not  secure  from  starvation, 
which  would  be  the   almost  certain 
fate  of  those  who  had  but  the  labour 
of  their  arms  to  depend  upon.    The 
friendly  storekeeper  intended  selling 
off  and  starting ;  the  two  Oregonians 
were  about  to  quit  —  perhaps  to  try 
the  dry  diggings,  perhaps  to  return 
home  through   the  mountains — and 
wished  Mr  Shaw  to  accompany  them. 
He  had  but  thirty  dollars  left,  and  his 
digging  was  under  water.     In   this 
perplexity  he  took  council  with  ^lac, 
who   was   in   stout  spirits,  although 
still  an  invalid.    He  advised  a  retreat 
to  Stockton.     Mr  Shaw  acquiesced, 
and  as  he  would  only  have  expended 
his  slender  funds,  without  benefit  to 
his  friend,  by  awaiting  Mac's  con- 
valescence,  he    resolved    to  set  out 
alone  upon  the  following  day.    As  to 
Mahomet   and  the  Chinaman,   their 
case  was  utterly  hopeless.  They  were 
dreadfully  emaciated,  and  so  delirious 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  recognise 
their  old  master  and  fellow- labourer 
when  he  i>aid  them  a  farewell  visit. 
With  painful  regret  he  parted  from 
Mac,  and  set  out   upon   his  lonely 
journey  across  two  hundred  miles  of 
wilderness.     Here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  book,  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  judgment  and  resolution  of  this 
young  fellow,  then  not  out  of  his  teens, 
but   who    displayed,  on  many  occa- 
sions, qualities  that  would  do  credit 
to    a    man    of  mature   age  and  far 
greater  experience. 

In  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain,  and  t-ucunibered  bv  a  heavy 
load,  Mr  S!iaw  took  a  la*t  look  at 
those  diggings  where  his  **  golden 
dreams "   had   been  so   rudely   dis- 


pelled, and  ascended  the  steep  monu- 
tain  which  commenced  his  laborious 
march.      Ilis    knapsack    contained 
"  twelve  yards  of  jerked  beef,  dried 
in  strips,  six  pounds  of  biscuits,  one 
pound  of  beans,  and  two  of  flour." 
lie  was  further  loaded  with  his  blan- 
kets and  bag  for  water,  his  pbtols, 
gnu,  and  a  huge  bowie-knife.    Road 
there  was  noue ;  the  track  that  there 
had  beeu  was  obliterated  by  the  rain  ; 
he  steered  his  course  by  landmarks. 
The  summer  streamlets  and  mountain 
gullies  were  converted  into  deep  and 
rapid  rivers ;  cataracts  roared  down 
amongst  the  rocks,  bringing  with  them 
avalanches  of  soil   and   trees ;    the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  was  flooded. 
At  dark  he  was  compelled  to  halt,  lest 
he  should  find  a  grave  in  some  ravine. 
Establishing  his  bivouac   beneath  a 
tree,  he  at  first  hesitated  to  light  a 
fire  lest  it  should  attract  Indians;  but 
this  risk  he  was  compelled  to  run,  in 
order  to  deter  wild  beasts,  for  a  couple 
of  coyotes   and  a  tiger-cat  showed 
themselves ;  and  although  pretty  well 
used  to  the   howling  of  wolves,  he 
cotdd  not  think  without  trepidation 
of  the  certain  results  of  an  encounter 
with  a  grizzi}'  bear,  a  monster  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  those  latitudes, 
and  between  which  and  the  ursine 
specimens  we  have  opportunities  of 
obser>'ing  in  Euglaud  there  is  as  wide 
a  difiercnce,  as  between  a  lady's  park 
palfrey  and  the  mad  charger  that  bore 
Mazeppa  to  the  desert.    "  Their  speed 
being  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  horse, 
notwithstanding  their  clumsy  appear- 
ance and  gait,  foot-travellers  have  no 
chance  with  them,  as  they  can  climb 
a  tree  or  gnaw  the  trunk  away  with 
equal  facility.    The  most  marvellous 
accounts  of  their  bulk  arc   current 
amongst   hunters.      Some   of  these 
monsters  are  said  to  be  the  height  of 
a  jackass,  and  weigh  fifteen  hundred 
pounds."    Xo  wonder  that,  in  hopes 
of  scaring  away   caruivora  of   this 
magnitude,  he  lit  a  fire  and  risked  his 
scalp.     AVe  were  puzzled  to  think 
how,  in  the  midst  of  the  deluge  ho 
describes,  he   got    his  fire  to   bum. 
But  here  nature  has  been  merciful, 
and  there  is  a  crumb  of  compensation 
and  comfort  for  the  drenched  way- 
farer in  California.     The  gum-trees 
and  firs  of  the  country  are  his  resource. 
However  wet  the  weather,  he  has  but 
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to  atrip  the  bark  fron 
of  thcBC ;  the  woo( 
perfectly  di-j  ;  a  fev 
cut  oat  with  a  hat 
persuaded  to  flame,  a 
to  the  foot  of  the  t 
kiDdled,  burns  steadi 
nitbont  spreading 
gives  out  s,  genial 
usually  selected  a  t 
feet  in  diameter  for 
ivhich  seems  to  hat 
right  size  to  last  thi 
awaking  in  tbo  mo 
"  agreeably  sorprisei 
unmolested,  the  tre 
burnt  through,  fell 
To  avoid  the  risk, 
nent,  of  being  cmshe 
of  this  sylvao  lireplai 
to  select  a  tree  so  i 
certain  to  fall  in  a  c 
lo  the  wind,  which  s 
the  fire  and  to  keep 
the  sleeper,  who  of 
self  down  to  wiudwa 
At  about  noon  oi 
march,  Mr  Shaw  fo 
barred  by  a  swollen 
quarter  of  a  mile  witl 
raced  past  at  fully 
hour.  After  patrol 
i^ucst  of  a  sballowi 
place,  and  finding  ni 
p.issago.  "  Uubucl 
on  my  sliouldera, 
slender  cord  with  o 
nbove  my  bead  wil 
my  knifo  between 
I  iously  entered  the 
ing  the  middle  of  I 
with  painful  anxietj 
biglicr  and  higiier ; 
nearly  carrying  me 
pellcd  mc  reluctant 
us  a  support  and  so 
general  depth  avers] 
upwards  to  my  necl 
was  immersed  over  1 
a  footing  without  soi 
and  sncceciied  in 
ThuC  night,  the  we 
of  the  unserviceabli 
arms,  were  anusaal 
during,  and  he  was 
nigbt  by  their  nbo: 
"From  rock  to  r 
bowls  were  echoed 
the  distance  by  t1 
of  a  j.tckall.    Cost! 
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quarters,  ^fr  Shaw  had  to  traverse 
the  sandy  plain  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  much  sufTering  on  his 
march  to  the  diggings.  The  weather 
was  now  cool,  and  he  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  water,  so  all  that  he 
had  to  put  up  with  was  the  fatigue  of 
walking  through  sand  into  which  he 
sank  ankle-deep  at  every  step.  Not- 
withstanding this  disadvantage,  he* 
accomplished  thirty -five  miles  the 
first  day,  proving  himself  a  stout  pe- 
destrian. He  passed  a  dead  mule, 
laden  with  a  pack  of  hosiery,  and 
saw  various  skeletons,  partly  buried 
in  sand -drifts  ;  and  the  next  morning 
his  route  took  him  by  several  recently- 
made  graves.  That  evening  he  en- 
tered Stockton,  heartily  glad  once 
more  to  find  himself  in  a  civilised 
settlement,  but  not  without  misgiv- 
ings as  to  how  he  should  manage  to 
earn  a  living  and  get  on  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  too  late  to  hunt  for  his 
old  shipmates,  so  he  warmed  his  pot 
of  coffee  at  a  deserted  fire,  and  then, 
creeping  under  a  cart,  lay  down  upon 
some  rotten  wood  and  rushes.  Juist  as 
he  was  falling  asleep,  he  was  roused  by 
a  singular  incident.  A  hale  gigantic 
man  of  thirty,  who  was  sleeping  near 
him,  was  stung  by  a  venomous  insect 
peculiar  to  that  country,  whose  sting 
he  knew  to  be  mortal. 

*  A  convulsive  tremor  shook  his  frame, 
and  the  porspiration  dropped  from  his 
brows,  a»  he  Btood  before  a  large  fire 
with  hid  hands  cla'^ped,  exclaiming, '  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul  ! '  Various 
remedies  were  propo:fcd,  but  he  shook 
hid  head  :  *  No,*  said  he  ;  '  die  I  must,' 
and  thus  philoiaophioally  he  re^^i^cned  him- 
self to  hU  fate.  Intelligence  of  thii  dis- 
aster had  a  startling  efftct  on  mo-^t  of  the 
sleeper*.  I,  as  well  as  other-*,  from  a 
morbid  anxiety,  watched  the  p-adual 
working  of  the  venom.  The  doomed 
man,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  Socrates, 
joined  in  the  conver:<ation,  but  kept 
drinking  large  drauifht;!  of  brandy  ;  vio- 
lent 8pasm>4  <iOon  came  on,  and  he  Miouted 
for  more  liqtior  ;  hi^  features,  seen  by  the 
lurid  light  of  the  fire,  were  horrible  to 
contemplate  ;  and  it  win  not  without  vio- 
lent struggle^  that  he  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Tills  melancholy  event  so  «listurbod 
Mr  Shaw  that  he  quitted  his  sleeping- 
place  beneath  the  cart,  and,  aftor 
.''ome  prowling  alM»ut,  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  dilapidated  tent,  con- 
taining a  furge  and  anvil.    Tliere  he 


lay  down  under  a  bench,  npon  some 
iron  rubbish,  ^^  arranged  as  comfort* 
ably  as  could  be,  for  a  mattress;" 
and  there,  in  the  morning,  he  wis 
awakened  by  a  kick  in  the  ribs  from 
the  inhospitable  smith  who  owned 
the  "  location,^'  and  who  overwhelmed 
him  with  foul  language  for  intruding 
into  his  shop.  '^  As  it  is  nscless  to 
expostulate  with  surly,  ill-conditioned 
people,  I  merely  made  a  brisk  exit.'* 
In  California,  a  man  who  is  at  all 
scrupulous  about  taking  human  life, 
and  whom  nature  has  not  gifted  with 
the  thews  and  muscles  of  an  athlete, 
or  art  endowed  with  the  pugilistic 
science  of  a  prize-fighter,  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  submit  to  occasional 
rough  treatment.  Not  possessing 
sufficient  bodily  strength  to  pummel 
the  brutal  Vulcan  who  grudged  him 
a  nap  upon  his  old  iron,  Mr  Shaw — 
whose  courage  and  resolution  no  one 
will  doubt  who  reads  his  unassuming 
narrative,  but  who  appears  to  be  of 
active  rather  than  of  powerful  frame 
— ^might,  had  it  so  pleased  him,  have 
had  recourse  to  Colt,  and  sent  half-a- 
dozen  bullets  in  rapid  succession 
through  the  vitals  of  his  assailant. 
The  chanc<is  are  that,  in  the  infant 
state,  and  with  the  provocation  given, 
he  would  have  escaped  unpnnisbed, 
unless,  indeed,  his  quality  of  a  Britisher 
had  rendered  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  Judge  Lynch.  To  thrive 
in  California,  or  even  to  hold  his  own 
— at  least  in  the  year  1849,  and  we 
have  shrewd  doubts  about  things 
having  much  mended  since  that  date 
— a  man  must  not  be  over- particular 
about  defacing  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
but  prompt  to  revenge  his  own  griev- 
ances, and  act  as  judge  and  execa- 
tioner  in  his  own  quarrel.  There, 
ascendency  and  impunity  are  too  often 
accorded  to  brutal  violence  and 
cruelty,  whilst  fair-play  is  almost 
unknown.  At  San  Francisco,  soon 
after  Mr  Shaw's  arrival  there,  the 
iuHux  of  thousands  of  sick  and  im- 
poverished miners,  come  in  from  the 
tli^gii*?^  to  winter,  caused  a  glut  in 
the  lat>our  market,  and  large  nightly 
meetings  were  held — 

**  Kniling  in  furious  tirade^,  forbidding 
foreigner?  to  *cek  employment,  or  people 
to  liire  them;  accusing  them  of  being  the 
cau<«  of  a  fall  in  wage'*,  and  holding  oot 
deadly  threats  to  all  who  dared  laboar 
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under  th«  fixed  rale  of  payment,  (en  third  daj,  and  left  withoat  a  cburac- 

doUire  »-day.      Theae  nocturnal  usem-  ter.      Oncc  more  his  own  muter,  be 

blies  bad  in  Ihem  something  appalling,  took  a  stroll  throogh  the  town,  and 

being  composed  of  from  three  huadred  to  visited  the  hospital—"*  silent   and 

a  thousaad  cut-throata.armedwithbowie-  sombre  tenement,  eighty  feet  long  by 

tuirea   and  Brearma,  and  often   latoxi-  gj         ^  ^jj  [,,  made  Of  tarred  W"- 

r^jkli^d.       Thp  RtumD-DratoTS  and  leadinir  ....       \  ,                ,     ,    . 


demagogues  were  uBUallj  n 

raclers,  celebrated  not  for  menial  snperi- 

ority,  but  for  their  extreme  democratic  -  . 

principles  and  physical  powers.      On  one     classes,  and  coloors,  lay  On  Straw  npoit 

occasion,  an  orator,  being  interrupted  in     the  gTonnd,  with  Only  their  bluuetA 

his  harangue  by  certain  remarks  derog>-     tA  cover  them.      Norses  there  wers 

tory  to  his  person,  leaped  off  lu       ' 

tbe  midst  of  the  crowd  and  i 

offender.    Fierce  waa  the  strugj 

w»5  formed,  nhen,  throwing  b 

nist  down,  the  orator  J  u  mped  oa 

hill  heaiy   boots  !      In  Tain 

victim's  shrieks  of  agony —no  oni 

to  interpose.  The  demagogue's  ; 

satiated,  he  remonnted  the  tub 

Id  default  of  protection 
laws,  sorely  a  bowie-knife  o 
no  more  appropriate  sheath 
twecn  the  ribs  of  such  a  mffi 

During  Mr  Shaw's  brief 
the  town  of  Stocktoa  bad 
increased  in  size.  Begular  i 
wooden  bouses  bad  been  bnil 
were  discharging  cargo,  steao 
puSing  at  tbe  wharf,  strings 
stood  in  tlie  streets,  laden  w 
for  the  iuterior.  Dollars  wei 
fill,  but  tbe  bakers  bad  I 
lea^'uc,  and  bread  was  sis  si 
louf.  Unable  to  find  any  of 
mates,  Mr  Sbaw  walked  doi 
ijuay  in  scarcii  of  work.  Aft 
rous  on  successful  attempts, 
taincd  employment  as  a  rougl 
Icr.  Poor  fellow  I  he  koeu 
the  trade,  and  was  discbi 
Di(;hi,  with  four  dollars  for 
vices.  Next  day  he  waa  b 
sailmaker,  to  stitch  canvass 
Again  found  inciScieut,  bia 
were  dispensed  with,  bat  be 
seven  dollars.  Then  he  tam< 
to  a  gatis  of  carpenters  « 
constructing  a  fuol-bridge.  1 
were  lo  bew  wood  for  firing, 
beefnioaks  and  damper,  and  b 
five  dollars  a-day  being  tbe  i 
guerdon.  Ilis  twelve  masi 
never  satisfied ;  the  steak  wi 
voted  tough,  or  the  dampe 
and  seeing  that  gome  of  tb 
determined  to  grumble  till 
rid  of  him,  he  gave  wamin 
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from  the  "  New  Cut,  Lambctb,"  who 
was  the  leading  character  amongst 
them,  made  Mr  Shaw  heartily  wel- 
come to  their  mess  and  a  seat  in  the 
whale-boat,  in  which,  after  a  severe 
pnll,  they  reached  San  Francisco. 
Here  Mr  Shaw  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  out  the  tent  of  a  passenger  by 
the  Mazeppa,  who  gave  him  a  kind 
welcome  and  the  shelter  he  greatly 
needed.  This  was  the  same  man  who 
had  got  drunk,  and  set  fire  to  the 
grog-store,  when  they  first  landed  in 
California.  He  was  now  a  steady 
fellow,  and  was  making  money  by 
retailing  spirits.  Under  his  canvass 
roof,  and  partly  by  his  assiduous 
attentions,  Mr  Shaw  got  through  a 
bad  attack  of  fever  and  ague ;  having 
recovered  from  which,  he  went  out  to 
look  for  work.  Certainly  he  was  just 
the  lad  to  rough  it,  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  him. 
*'  My  occupations  were  manifold,'*  he 
says — **  discharging  cargoes,  carrying 
merchants*  goods,  cutting  roads,  tent- 
xnaking,  vending  fruit,  and  packing 
timber.  Five  was  my  usual  hour  of 
rising,  and,  however  miserable  and 
dark  the  morning,  I  was  at  the  vari- 
ous ^  points  *  in  search  of  occupation, 
eager  to  seek,  and  willing  to  accept, 
any  description  of  work.  Having  no 
settled  abode,  I  lived  according  to  the 
day*s  luck,  sleeping  wherever  chance 
directed."  Soon,  owing  to  the  mob 
of  labourers  and  the  prevailing  agita- 
tion, it  was  not  very  safe  for  a 
foreigner  to  seek  work,  whilst  it  was 
decidedly  dangerous  to  work  under 
wages.  "  There  was  a  high  cliff  near 
the  rendezvous  at  Miller's  Point, 
which  I  carefully  avoided  at  night,  as 
from  this  *  Tarpeian  rock  *  three  poor 
fellows  were  hurled  who  had  worked 
under  wages,  or  were  suspected  of 
having  done  so.  The  beach  below 
was  used  as  a  burying-ground ;  those 
who  perished  from  want  or  sickness 
were  conveyed  thither.  The  labour 
of  digging  graves  was  unnecessary, 
the  bodies  being  either  covered  at  high 
tide  with  a  layer  of  sand,  or  carried 
out  to  sea.  W/ien  diaging  sand  for 
the  masons^  I  exhumed  several  bodies 
in  various  places."  He  had  made  a 
contract  to  work  for  a  mason  for  one 
hundred  dollars  a-month  and  his 
hoardf  including  slccping-room  in  the 
'forecastle  of  a  vessel,  the  driest  lodg- 


ing he  had  had  since  he  left  the 
^lazeppa.  About  this  time  (the 
latter  autumn  of  1849)  occurred  one 
of  those  terrible  conflagrations  to 
which  San  Francisco  has  been  so 
liable.  Several  of  the  principal  gam- 
bling-houses and  largest  buildings  were 
blazing ;  from  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance was  that  of  an  immense  burning 
crater :  owing  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  whole  city  was  in  danger 
of  being  burned  down.  But  the  mob 
would  not  stir  a  finger  towards  extin- 
guishing the  fiames,  until  ^^  the  rate 
of  compensation  was  decided  upon." 
Highly  characteristic  is  this  of  that 
greed  and  selfishness  which  are  such 
prominent  symptoms  of  the  Califor- 
nian  gold-fever.  Three  dollars  an 
hour  was  the  rate  of  payment  ulti- 
mately fixed.  Water  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure,  and  some  of  the 
merchants  were  said  to  have  paid 
sixty  dollars  for  a  water-cart  load. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Some  of  the  frame-houses  destroyed 
were  three  stories  high,  contained  a 
hundred  rooms,  and  paid  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  ground-rent.  The  part 
of  the  town  burned  down  being  noto- 
rious for  its  gambling-houses,  *^  many 
regarded  the  fire  as  a  visitation  of 
Providence;  opposite  the  scene  of 
ruin,  some  zealous  preachers  were 
mounted  on  tubs,  crying  *  Woe  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ! '  and  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  turn  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  erect  places  of 
worship.  Nor  was  this  calamity 
without  its  good  effects,  as  funds  for 
a  church  were  raised;  many  calcu- 
lating men  paying  the  subscription  as 
they  would  an  insurance,  not  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  souls,  but  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  saving  their  goods 
and  chattels." 

His  back  nearly  broken,  and  his 
hands  cut  to  pieces  by  carrying  huge 
blocks  of  coral  rock,  brought  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  for  building  pur- 
poses. Ml*  Shaw,  dreading  a  return  of 
sickness,  then  very  prevalent  in  San 
Francisco,  resolved  to  quit  "  that  city 
of  sordid  selfishness  and  heartless  pro- 
fligacy," and  to  seek  shelter  for  the 
remainder  of  the  bad  season  in  some 
remote  rancho,  A  few  hours'  walk 
brought  him  to  the  **  Mission  of  Do- 
lores."   A  wing  of  this  old  convent 
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Iiad  beea  converted  into  an  inn,  and 
was  kept  by  a  family  of  Yankee  Mor- 
mons, in  partnership  with  the  supe- 
rior.   Hero  Mr  Shaw  obtained  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  laughable  description 
he  gives  of  hia  mnltifarions  duties,  of 
his  bed  npon  a  soft  plank  amongst 
the  rats  in  the  granary,  of  hia  break- 
fasts on  brandy  bitters— the  favoarite 
morning  beverage  of  the  Mormi 
less  and  her  daughters — of  hi; 
ing  cows  and  mixing  juleps, 
the  gambling,  cock-fighting,  b 
hunting,  and  other  diversions 
frequenters  of  tlie  tavern.    H 
session  of  a  tooth-brush,  and 
he  made  of  it,  were  cause  o: 
wondcrtothcprimitivepeoplea: 
'whom   he  DOW  found  himself 
Mormon  ladies  looked  npon  hi 
superior  being,  and  were  Imn 
edified  by  hia  descriptions  of  Ev 
habits ;  his  master  treated  hi 
confidence  and  consideration 
regnlar  diet  and  freedom  from  ( 
renovated  his  strength,  altho 
ivas  still  sDbject  at  interval 
depression  of  spirita  and  weak 
the  limbs  pccnliar  to  that  c< 
His  stay  at  the  sign  of  the 
Head,  however,  was  shorter  t 
had  expected,  and  than  his  em 
wished.     Going  into  San  Fr 
to  make  some  purchases,  the  < 
of  the  Mazeppa  offered  hira 
cabin  passage  to  Sydney  or  thi 
wicli  Islands — an  offer  with  w 
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thankfalty  closed.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  labour,  the  captain, 
supercargo,  and  chief  mate,  had  been 
obliged  to  discharge  the  cargo  them- 
selves. A  portion  of  it,  consisting  of 
assortments  of  musical  instmments, 
ladies'  apparel,  and  other  commodi- 
ties useless  in  California,  had  not  paid 
charges.    "As  no  retnm-freight  could 
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TIIE   EXPERIMENT. 


In  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
the  friends  of  truth  seem  doomed  to 
wage  an  incessant  warfare  with  the 
advocates  of  error  and  the  patrons  of 
delusion.  In  these  fields  of  inquiry 
no  ground  seems  ever  to  be  incontes- 
tibly  won,  and  no  conquest  so  securely 
made  as  to  defy  hostile  challenge. 
Errors  that  had  been  refuted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  thinking  men,  and 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  oblivion,  are 
prone  to  appear  in  vigorous  rejuve- 
nescence, and  to  demand,  like  the 
heads  of  the  fabulous  hydra,  a  second 
extermination.  In  physical  science 
the  progress  may  be  slow ;  but,  a  step 
in  advance  being  gained,  it  can  neither 
be  lost  nor  questioned.  The  law  of 
gravitation  once  proved,  the  most 
daring  Pyrrhonist  could  not  deny  it 
without  raising  a  doubt  of  his  sanity ; 
and  the  moment  Pythagoras  offered 
his  hecatomb  to  the  gods,  no  geome- 
trician could  ever  be  asked  to  re- 
demonstrate  that  the  square  of  the 
faypotheneuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle was  equal  to  the  squares  of  the 
sides.  In  morals,  and  the  mixed  science 
of  politics,  so  much  is  the  case  reversed, 
that  no  one  position  can  be  held  as 
settled  beyond  the  chance  of  subse- 
quent controversy.  To  repine  at  such 
a  result  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
would  imply  an  unpardonable  igno- 
rance of  an  elementary  law  regulating 
every  moral  and  political  inquiry.  No 
evidence  in  favour  of  any  one  pro- 
position in  these  branches  of  human 
Knowledge  can  ever  amount  to  scien- 
tific certainty ;  and,  not  amounting 
to  scientific  certainty,  no  proposition 
can  be  determined  so  that  it  may 
not  be  opened  up  for  fresh  adjudica- 
tion and  discussion.  These,  accord- 
ingly, have  ever  been  the  fields  in 
which  moonstruck  speculators  have 
delighted  to  disport ;  it  bemg  im- 
possible to  demonstrate  that  any 
experiments  made  in  these  metaphy- 
sical regions  have  resulted  in  disas- 
trous failures. 

The  adoption  of  what,  by  a  pleasant 

fiction,  is  called  "  Free  Trade,"  was, 

at  the  time,  described  by  some  of  our 

wisest  statesmen  as  ^^  an  experiment." 

This  was  the  expression  used  by  the 


Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  in  reference  to  free 
trade  in  com  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, at  an  agricultural  meeting  in 
Scotland,  characterised  it  as  a  *^  pro- 
blem." The  language  was  ominous ! 
To  "  experiment "  on  the  largest  in- 
terest in  the  kingdom,  and  that  which 
admittedly  forms  the  very  basis  of 
national  prosperity  —  to  experiment 
on  the  capital,  industry,  and  welfare 
of  millions  of  the  most  loyal  and  best 
conditioned  of  the  people — was  surely 
a  very  daring  enterprise  in  the  annals 
of  modem  statesmanship.  And  yet 
there  was  candour  in  the  confession. 
Tremendous  was  the  "  problem ;"  but 
in  describing  it  as  such,  the  parties 
implied  a  readiness,  in  the  event  of 
failure,  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  to 
retrieve  the  injury  they  had  been  in- 
stmmental  in  inflicting.  But,  as  an 
'*  experiment,"  is  Free  Trade  to  be 
ranged  in  the  same  category  with  one 
of  those  problems  in  morals  or  in  poli- 
tics to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
and  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
never  can  admit  of  such  a  certain  solu- 
tion as  to  render  the  question  at  issue 
no  longer  doubtful  or  debatable? 
Assuredly  not.  It  is  certainly  an 
experiment,  the  success  or  failura  of 
which  can  be  tested  by  its  fruits.  It 
is,  in  truth,  an  experimenium  cruets., 
the  results  of  which  admit  of  ocular 
demonstration.  It  may  be  allowed, 
indeed,  that  the  Free-Trade  policy  is 
a  system  so  vast  and  complex  in  itself, 
and  that  the  influences  which  contribute 
to  eliminate  its  results,  more  especially 
in  the  department  of  agriculture,  are 
so  many  and  various,  and  so  slow  and 
operose  in  developing  themselves, 
that  it  would  require  some  time  to 
elapse  ere  honest  but  inexperienced 
observers  could  be  convinced  of  the 
actual  effect  of  the  change.  There 
can  be  no  donbt,  for  instance,  that  the 
unpreparedness  of  the  Continental 
nations  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
boon  bestowed  on  them  by  the  British 
LfCgislature  with  such  cosmopolitan 
liberality,  and  the  diminution  of 
hnman  food  caused  by  the  potato 
failure,  contributed  for  three  years  to 
retard  the  full  effect  of  Free  Trade  on 
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the  agricultnrc  of  tlie  kingdom.'  After  he  admits  that  "  the  oiraers  and  occu- 
the  natural  conaeqneDcea  of  the  change  pants  of  land  are  eaffering,"  to  the 
began  to  appear,  the  depreciation  of  great  consternation  and  manifest  in- 
agricaitural  produce  was  alleged,  by  convenience  of  the  Free-Trade  press, 
tlie  admirers  of  the  Free-Trade  policy,  To  have  allowed  that  the  aaffering 
to  be  temporary.  This  was  a  dis-  was  permanent  in  its  natnre,  wonld 
honest  pleading  upon  the  part  of  these  have  faUifled  predictions  of  his  own 
gentlemen  ;  for  the  avowed  object  of  but  lately  broached,  and  would  have 
their  own  measure,  in  abolishing  the  compelled  him,  at  the  very  least,  to 
Corn  Laws,  was  permanently  to  devote  the  snrplns  revenue  at  his  corn- 
cheapen  agricultural  produce.  If  it  mand  to  the  relief  of  the  agricDltnral 
was  not,  they  were  duping  the  mana-  suffering.  He  suggested,  therefore, 
facturing  world;  and  ^if  it  was,  the^  that  the  aufferbg  was  temporary,  and 

I 
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and  there  may  be  about  double  that  moment  was  convulsed  with  ]aug;hter. 

number  whose  prosperity  is  iadissolu-  He  withdrew  it  because  the  gratitude 

biy  associated  with  the  prosperity  of  ofthe  agriculturists  was  not  sufficiently 

___..„i. -_,i  ^u-i.  _:-ui. ««  intense,  and  because  they  had  not 

proclaimed  his  generosity  in  poeans 
of  praise   sufficiently    enthusiastic! 
But  oven  after  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
ridiculous   recalcitration,  Parliament 
has  passed  two  measures,  trivial  in 
themselves,  but   implying  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  agriculturists    are 
permanent,  and  intended  to  minister 
to  them    some  modicum   of  relief.* 
the  vital  functiou  might  extend  itself    Upon  the  whole,  we  may  now  take 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body  politic,    it  for  granted,  that  the  present  Par- 
But  the  suflFcring  is  the  concomitant  of    liament  at  last  allow  that  the  agricul- 


agriculture ;  and  that  might  seem  an 
inference  somewhat  more  reasonable 
and  natural  than  what  the  Prime 
Minister  enunciated,  which  should 
suppose  that  the  prosperous  classes 
might  ere  long  participate  in  the  suf- 
fering of  the  agricultural  community ; 
that  an  epidemic  so  widely  spread 
might  communicate  contagion  to  the 
healthy ;    that    a  disease    infesting 


"  a  state  of  transition."  The  expres- 
sion is  happily  vague  aud  mysterious. 
A  state  of  transition  from  what,  to 
what?  is  the  question  which  the 
experimenters  are  bound  to  consider 
and  to  answer.  Infallibly  it  is  a  state 
of  transition ;  bat  a  state  of  transition 
from  remunerative  prices  to  prices 
ruinously  low — to  invested  capital 
diminished  and  impaired — to  profits 
obliterated  and  gone  —  to  suffering 
severe  and  enduring.  But  in  a  little 
while  a  farther  change  seems  to  take 
place  on  the  mind  of  our  statesmen, 
whose  opinions  on  the  agricultnral 


tural  depression  is  enduring — that  the 
price  of  grain  is  permanently  lowered. 
It  is  of  consequence  to  fix  and  deter- 
mine this  position  in  the  discussion. 
The  manifold  delusions  long  circulated 
on  this  subject  will  not  now  avail. 
The  low  price  of  grain  was  at  one 
time  ascribed  to  an  abundant  harvest ; 
at  another,  the  potato  failure — the 
universal  solvent  of  every  agricultural 
anomaly— was  the  cause;  now  it  was 
temporary  and  would  pass  away ;  and 
now  it  is  the  concomitant  of  a  state 
of  transition.  The  period  for  such 
poor  drivel  is  gone.    On  the  part  of 


depression  are  plainly  in  a  state  of    the  Free-Tradepressit  was  essentially 


transition,  and  who  seem  to  be 
watching,  in  blank  ignorance,  the 
evolutions  of  their  own  experiment. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
intimated  his  intention  to  devote  part 


dishonest  and  nncandid ;  the  avowed 
object  of  their  policy  being  to  cheapen 
the  loaf,  and*  permanently  to  lower 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce. 
The  Free -Trade  writers,  however, 


of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  relief  of    seem  now  unanimously  to  admit  the 


the  occupants  and  owners  of  the  soil. 
But  if  the  calamity  was  temporary 
and  evanescent,  why  prescribe  a  cure 
that  was  only  admissible  in  the  case 
of  the  sufTering  being  constitutional 
and  permanent  ?  A  temporary  grant 
might,  indeed,  have  been  warrantable ; 
but  this  wag  not  the  measure  medi- 
tated. To  alienate  surplus  revenue 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  any  ephe- 
meral evil,  under  which  any  portion 
of  the  commnnity  may  for  a  time  be 
labouring,  is  surely  the  merest  finan- 
cial charlatanry.  Very  true,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  withdrew  his  proffered 
boon ;  aud  for  a  reason  so  exquisitely 
ludicrous,    that    the    nation    for    a 


permanency  of  the  change  effected  on 
the  price  of  grain  by  the  Free -Trade 
measures.  The  agricultural  editorials 
of  the  Times  are  based  upon  this 
change  as  an  admitted  fact.  A  late 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
commenting  upon  Sir  E.  Bulwer's 
Letters,  proceeds  upon  the  same  hypo- 
thesis. Our  Free-Trade  pamphleteers 
manfully  speculate  upon  the  present 
low  prices  of  grain,  not  only  as  that 
which  is  undeniable,  but  as  what  must 
permanently  continue.  **  The  experi- 
ment," then,  has  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  develop  one  result  so  clearly,  as 
to  admit  neither  of  debate  nor  denial. 
The  value  of   grain  gi'own   in  the 


•  The  expense  of  certain  criminal  prosecutions,  by  one  of  these  measures,  has  b»ea 
transferred  from  the  owners  of  land  in  Scotland  to  the  Crown.  This  is  a  boou  to 
the  landlords.  By  the  other,  a  tenant  is  now  liberated  from  paying  iacome-tax 
when  he  has  no  income.    This  is  a  boon  to  the  tenants  ! 
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United  Kingdom  la  pennanenl 
dnced  by  Iho  compalaion  of  an 
Farliameot ;  ncd  tbe  permane) 
the  reductiOD  is  as  certaia  aa 
thiog  can  be  that  ia  depcudent 
the  seasons. 

The  pennancncy  of  the  fall 
admitted,  there  fortuoatelj 
room  for  mygtifyiug  tbe  extent  < 
fall.  The  liara  prices  of  grain,] 
ally  determined  every  year  i 
several  coanties  of  Scotland,  ai 
averages  stmck  in  the  great 
markets  of  Englaod,  foraish  n 
lengeable  data,  whereby  the  a 
of  the  fall  may  be  certainly  cstii 
Without  encumbering  tbe  reade 
statistics,  wo  may  mention,  tha 
a  careful  collation  of  the  pri( 
wonid  seem  that  the  prices  of 
dnrinjt  the  last  two  years  of  ur 
tied  Free  Trade  have  fallen 
one-third,  when  contrasted  w! 
average  price  during  the  twent 
ceding  years  of  Protection.  In 
ral  of  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
we  liave  compared,  the  fall  i 
from  30  to  35  per  cent.  I 
great  county  of  Perth,  the  Toi 
of  Scotland,  and  which  may  be  < 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  & 
corn  market,  the  rednction  an 
to  a  fraction  more  than  33  per 
It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  npo 
part  of  the  case,  because  we  a 
anare  that  tlie  amount  of  the 
the  price  of  grain  has  ever 
questioned.  Indeed,  it  la  ec 
possible  that  it  could  be  ao. 
the  permanency  of  the  rednctio 
the  Free  Ti'ade  theorists  so  lot 
so  strenuously  denied — thns  r 
aling,  with  reckless  effront«r 
promised  blessing  of  their  own  ] 

The  vital  question  immet 
arises,  "  Can  our  national  agri< 
withstand  snch  a  tremendona  di 
tion  of  its  annual  income  ? 
Iiiisbaiidnian,  from  the  very  nal 
his  art,  cannot  be  speedily  t 
but  can  ho  ultim.itely  survive  SI 
ab^tractionof  his  means?"  Th( 
farming  fraternity  were  the  fl 
volunteer  a  remedy,  and  to  sol' 
question.  With  flippant  COnl 
they  propounded  their  pana( 
the  snbstitute  for  Protection ; 
what  high  fanning  consisted,  n 
of  tiio  teachers  were  agreed. 
summoned  the  farmer  to  gron 
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ascendant,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
gre.'is  of  good  farming  is  arrested. 

The  question  how  the  redaction  in 
the  price  of  grain  is  to  be  met,  remains 
still  to  be  answered.  The  current 
and  popuhir  answer  with  the  Free- 
Trade  press  seems  now  nnanimously 
to  be  fty  rt  reduction  of  rent.  It  is  a 
qnestion,  say  thev,  that  concerns  the 
landlord  alone.  The  incidence  of  the 
evil  can  alfect  iiim  only.  In  the  end 
he  must  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
sufferer.  This  doctrine  is  advanced 
as  an  undeniable  truth  by  one  of  the 
latest  Free-Trade  pamphleteers,  who 
has  rushed  into  the  agricultural  arena 
with  a  juvenile  confidence  that  no- 
thing but  the  profuundi*st  ignorance 
of  the  subject  can  explain.  The 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
speaks  with  more  timidity  and  hesi- 
tation, as  if  aware  of  the  result  to 
which  such  a  position  must  conduct. 
Sometimes  he  seems  half  inclined  to 
deny  the  extent  of  the  evil.  lie 
apparently  fancies  that  his  readers 
are  so  stupid  as  to  forgot,  or  so  igno- 
rant as  not  to  know,  that  the  price 
of  wheat,  un<lor  Free  Trade,  has  been 
40s.,  while  umler  rrotection  it  was50«*. 
He  atlmits,  however,  although  roluo- 
tantly,  the  necessity  of  a  readjust- 
ment uf  rent.  This  question  has  been 
fre(|uently  discussed  in  our  pages ; 
but,  as  the  receive<l  solution  of  the 
agricultural  dilliculty,  it  may  be  well  to 
Inok  at  it  agaiu.  The  capital  and  fatal 
blunder  which  such  writers  fall  into,  is 
by  supposing  that  the  rent  is  the  only 
payment  which  the  tenant-farmers 
have  to  make,  lint  on  a  grain  farm  he 
has  other  two  payments  to  make,  each 
of  them  equal  to  the  rent.  The  usual 
allocation  uf  th»^  total  farm -income  U 
tripartite— one-third  i''  the  landlord's 
rent,  ami  the  other  twn-thirds  meets 
tlie  farm  exiH-nditnre,  \c.  Hut  if  the 
value  of  the  cereal  produce  is  reduc4'<l 
8n  per  cent,  and  if  the  landlord  is  to 
be  the  .W.  mifinr,  then  the  reducti»»n 
of  rent  must  bo  i»o  per  cent !  U  \\\\< 
the  readjustment  of  rent  meditated  ? 
If  it  is  meant  that  the  rent  should  be 
re-luced  :m  per  cent,  and  that  thi-» 
only  is  the  proportion  of  the  los^  that 
prn|K»rly  falls  upon  the  owner  of  the 
Poll,  then  most  certainly  the  lan<llord 
is  not  the  only  sufferer.*  There  is  still 
a  loss  of  »)0  per  cent  entailed  upon  the 
farmer  and  his  dependants.    It  would 


be  a  cmel  delnsion,  were  it  not  ntter 
folly,  in  Free-Trade  writers  to  attempt 
to  deceive  practical  men  on  such  a 
subject.  The  idea  that  the  landlord 
should  suffer  the  whole  loss  inflicted 
upon  the  gross  annual  income  of  the 
farm  by  Free  Trade  is  not  only  vision- 
ary, but  to  ns  it  would  seem  to  be 
unjust.  Before  landlords  generally 
can  be  brought  to  consent  to  sacrifice 
the  30  per  cent  even,  what  suffering 
and  misery  will  overtake  the  tenant- 
farmers.  Suppose  the  rent  of  the  farm 
was  £50n,  then  £1500  is  the  gross 
sum  to  be  realised  from  the  farm.  The 
loss  entailed  on  each  of  the  three 
parties,  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and 
his  dependants,  is  £  150.  Suppose  the 
landlord  has  relinquished  his  £15<), 
the  farmer  has  first  to  consider  whether 
his  profits  in  the  past  have  been  snch 
as  to  enable  him  to  bear  an  annual 
loss  of  £150;  and  if  he  is  satisfied 
that  he  can  meet  such  a  defalcation, 
then  the  next  question  he  has  to  dis- 
pose of  is,  who  is  to  bear  the  loss  of 
the  other  £15n  ?  Is  he  sure  that  he 
will  be  successful  in  lowering  the  wages 
of  his  ploughmen  from  £15  to  £10 — 
of  his  female  workers  from  9d.  a- day 
to  f)d.  Will  he  be  able  to  reduce  the 
accounts  of  his  manure-merchant, 
saddler,  smith,  wright,  grocer,  tailor, 
(tc.  one -third.  The  farmer  is  the 
paymaster;  and  if  he  cannot  bring 
about  such  an  equalisation  of  the  loss 
as  thi^  over  all  the  parties  implicated, 
he  will  continue  to  be,  as  he  has  been, 
the  great  sufferer.  If,  indeed,  there 
is  such  an  agricultural  phenomenon  as 
a  Free-Trncie  farmer  who  savs  that 
he  is  able  to  bear  thr  wholr  lost  ^thnX 
Protection  is  and  was  unnecessary — 
then  that  man  must  evidently  have 
been  coining  money  in  the  past,  and 
mu*t  be  now  aCni?sus  of  we«ilth.  liut 
he  convicts  himself.  t«»o,  of  having  been 
guilty  of  unfair  deal ini;.  lie  has  l)e<'n 
(h'fraudint;  the  landlonl  of  his  ju'^t 
share  of  the  firm-income ;  and  he  has 
done  that  on  which  a  curse  is  pro- 
nounced—he  ha'«  heen  keeping  back 
the  hire  <if  his  labourers,  lie  has  paid 
them  with  a  third  less  wages  than 
they  ought  to  have  received  :  and 
before  he  can  be  rehabilitated  as  a 
witness  on  the  question,  he  must  dis- 
gorge hi-s  ill-gi»tlen  gains.  The  Free- 
Trade  pre.*s  anxiously  conceal  the  con- 
seqnences  of  their  measarc  to  the  poor 
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from  the  observation  of  their  readers ;  we  conceive,  had  Parliament  not 
and  they  know  tlie  reason  why.  Did  forcibly  lowered  the  price  of  agrical- 
they  veniure  to  enier  into  details,  the  tnral  produce,  that  the  farmer,  from 
tendency  of  their  policy  to  trench  the  caasea  mentioned,  wonid  have 
deeply  upon  the  hard-won  wagea  of  been  &ble  to  give  some  rise  of  wages 
honest  industry  would  be  instantly  to  the  agricnltural  laboarer,  and  Bome 
seen,  and  tbch*  odions  confiscation  rise  of  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  Boil. 
would  expose  them  to  national  repro-  Upon  this  snbject,  very  probably, 
bation.  They  content  themselvea  the  reviewer  of  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer's 
with  ragnely  asserting  that  the  land-  Letlera  m&j  be  near  the  mark.  The 
lord  must  bear  the  whole  loss.  Tiiia  landlord  may  ponder  the  following 
is  the  solatium  which  they  administer  pregnant  sentence : — "  The  necessity 
to  the  suffering  tenant;  and  they  fancy  mnstthen  be  pat  np  with  of  returning 
him  such  an  idiot,  and  so  profoundly  to  the  rents,  or  nearly  bo,  which  he 
ignorant  of  his  own  business,  as  to  drew  previous  to  the  war,  and  before 
believe  them.  If  the  owner  of  the  the  snccesaive  Com  Laws  which  fol- 
Boil  is  to  be  the  sole  sufferer,  then  it  lowed  had  enabled  him  to  occupy,  at 
is  certain  that,  in  bis  position  as  a  tlie  general  expense,  a  higher  position 
proprietor,  there  most  be  some  econo-  in  society  than  is  the  lot  of  the  land- 
mic  anomaly.  The  principle  wonld  owner  in  other  conntrieB,  or  than  was 
not  apply  to  any  other  owner  of  pro-  the  lot  of  his  own  father  or  grand- 
perty.  If  the  gross  income  of  a  cot-  father."  •  Bat  since  the  period  refer- 
ton-spinncr  ia  reduced  30  per  cent,  red  to  by  the  reviewer,  the  rent  of 
(hen  viiio  believes  that  the  owner  of  land  has  been  donbled,  and  in  manj 
the  mill  who  has  let  the  building  casea  there  has  been  a  threefold  in- 
will  alone  suffer  1  Infallibly  the  crease.  Any  one  may  satbfy  himself 
spinnerand  his  workpeople  will  suffer  of  this  fact,  as  far  aa  this  part  of  the 
a  deprCLiaCion  of  ineome.  If,  how-  kingdom  is  concerned,  by  comparing 
ever,  the  landlord  is  to  bear  the  whole  the  rental  as  given  in  Sir  John  Sin- 
loss,  we  conceive  that  it  would  be  an  clair'a  Slatitlical  Aceotmi  of  ScoUand, 
cxHjiscraiion  of  that  loss  to  state  it  in  1796,  with  the  rental  given  In  the 
CM-TV  case  at  !)<!  ner  cent.     That  ma v  Nem  Slalulicai  Accotml.  1844.  t     So 
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mention  such  a  contingency.  The 
friend  of  the  poor,  tlie  advocate  of  the 
cheap  loaf,  cannot  afford  to  reveal  so 
much  of  the  tmth !  It  is  false  to  say 
that  the  Com  Laws  raised  the  land- 
lord's rent  at  the  general  expense. 
On  the  contrary,  they  liltewise  greatly 
increased  the  wages,  and  multiplied 
tiie  comforts  of  the  indnstrious  classes. 

One  of  the  stale  and  commonplace 
fallacies  repeated  usque  ad  nauseam 
by  the  Fi*ee-Trade  economists,  and 
greatly  relied  on  by  them,  is  the  fol- 
k>wing.  Farmers,  say  they,  are  in- 
veterate grumblers.  They  have  always 
grumbled.  They  grumbled  in  1815, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  80s. ; — and 
they  give  copious  quotations  from  the 
evidence  of  practical  agriculturists, 
taken  by  Parliamentary  Committees, 
to  prove  their  charge.  The  statement, 
and  the  intended  inference  from  it,  are 
f)ased,  however,  upon  an  inexcusable 
ignorance,  or  a  most  criminal  conceal- 
ment of  the  facts.  The  unparalleled 
taxation  and  other  expenses  of  the  pe^ 
culiar  period  referred  to,  rendered  even 
the  80s.  a  poor  remuneration  to  the 
home-grower.  In  1815  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation  amounted  to 
£100,000,000,  while  the  population 
was  only  13,000,000— the  rate  of  con- 
tribution being  thus  about  £7, 15s.  per 
head.  At  present,  the  national  expen- 
diture is  about  £52,000,000,  and  the 
population  about  20,000,000,  (Census 
1841>—that  is,  £2, 12s.  per  head.  The 
truth  is,  with  wheat  at  56s.,  we  believe 
-that  the  farmer  of  the  present  day 
would  be  better  able  to  maintain  his 
position  than  the  farmer  of  1815  was 
with  wheat  at  80s.  It  is  marvellous  to 
consider  what  unconscionable  drafts 
the  Free-Trade  sophists  make  upon  the 
ignorance  of  their  readers.  Abolish 
taxation  and  lower  wages  to  the  Con- 
tinental rate,  and  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  the  British  farmer  will 
enable  him,  even  with  his  inferior 
climate,  to  compete  with  the  agricul- 
turists of  more  favoured  climes. 

There  is  another  enigma  involved 

in  the  greatest  experiment  of  modern 

times,  requiring  elucidation.   The  rent 

of  land  is  maintained  ;  in  some  cases 

ev     there  is  a  rise  of  rent,  it  is  said ; 

j        it  is  triumphantly  added,  this 

the  question  irrevocably,  and 

debate.     This  position  is 

by  individualising  vacant 


farms  that  have  been  re-let  at  the 
former  rents,  or  for  which  the  new 
tenant  has  promised  a  rise  of  rent. 
This  has  b^n  an  admirable  instru- 
ment of  delusion  in  the  hands  of  the 
Free-Trade  press,  and  we  beUeve  that 
many  honest  observeit  of  the  experi- 
ment, but  totally  ignorant  of  mnd  af- 
fairs, have  held  it  as  quite  conclusive 
of  the  question  at  issue.  Free-Trade 
landlords  are  willing  to  be  deluded, 
and  they  have  greedily  swallowed  the 
anodyne,  while  the  drcomstance  has 
contributed  to  conceal  from  others  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  It  seems 
certainly  inexplicable  how,  with  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  reduced 
thirty  per  cent,  there  can  be  any  good 
reason  for  a  rise  of  rent,  or  how,  in 
such  circumstances,  the  old  rent  even 
can  be  paid,  without  impairing  griev- 
ously the  income  of  the  fanner  and 
the  wages  of  the  labourer.  Is  it  not 
the  fact,  too,  that  very  generally  land- 
lords have  been  granting  reductions 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  to  their 
tenantry?  Upon  the  theory  that  the 
rent  of  land  is  rising,  this  must  seem 
a  very  Quixotic  lib^ality,  and  argues 
a  singular  blindness  to  their  own  inte- 
rests. According  to  the  Parliament- 
ary Returns,  the  estimated  rental  of 
land  is  £45,755,610.  Mr  YiUlers 
stated,  in  his  place  in  Parliament  last 
year,  on  unquestionable  authority, 
that  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  effected  by  Fr^ 
Trade,  amounted  to  £91,000,000;  and 
yet  rent  of  land  is  rising  1  It  may  be 
remarked  that  it  is  in  Scotland  only 
that  we  hear  of  any  rise  of  rent ;  and 
we  venture  to  assert  that  only  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  this  kind  in  peculiar 
localities,  each  one  of  which  is  dbar- 
acterised  by  specialties  of  its  own,  can 
be  pointed  out.  It  is  an  immense 
leap  that  the  Free-Trade  logician 
makes,  when  he  concludes  from  such 
premises  that  the  rent  of  land  is 
rising  generally  over  the  kingdom. 
If  a  man  is  content  to  reason  in  this 
fashion,  he  may  certainly  be  able  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  flourishing  po- 
sition of  any  one  branch  of  trade, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  notoriously 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  The  duration 
of  the  lease  in  Scotland  is  generally  for 
nineteen  years.  The  farm  may  have 
been  greatly  under- rented,  and  it  may 
have  been  greatly  improved  during 
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the  cniTcncy  of  the  lease  ;  and  in  such  greatly  loiUproductive  powers  is  nnde- 
a  case  it  is  conceivable,  even  with  pre-  niable.  The  cost  of  each  drainage  has 
aent  prices,  that  it  may  bear  some  rise  been  from  £4  to  £8  per  imperial  acre ; 
of  rent.  This  is  not  all.  In  agricol-  the  higher  price  being  incurred  until 
tnre,  as  in  other  departments  of  trade,  the  cost  of  making  tiles  was  rednced 
there  arc  wild  spoculalora  who  will  by  improved  machinery  and  the  mnl- 
promisc  any  rent.  Whether  they  will  tiplicalion  of  tile-works.  Taking  the 
pay  it,  remains  lo  be  seen.     Most     average  cost  of  thorough  drainage  al 

Erobably,  too,  a  few  farmers  have  £5  per  acre,  this,  at  four  per  cent  in* 
een  imposed  upon  by  the  fallacies  of  tercst,  bnrdens  the  land  with  4s.  per 
the  Free-Trade  press.  They  have  acre.  The  £4,000,000.  at  the  same 
been  confidently  told  that  the  deprea-  rate,  must  havedrained 800,000 acrea; 
sion  was  temporary,  and  would  pass  and  these  acres,  at  4s.  per  acre, 
away.  They  may  have  believed  the  must  give  an  additional  annual  rent 
philosophers,  and  acted  upon  their  of  £160,000  to  meetf/iefj^ierue  o/(£e 
doctrine.  Sometimes,  too,  a  penni-  drainage  alone.  If  the  old  rent,  then, 
less  adventurer,  without  character  or  is  merely  maintained,  the  four  miilians 
skill,  gives  the  rise  of  rent,  which  an  have  evanished.  They  have  been 
experienced  tenant  with  abundant  consomed  on  the  altar  of  Free  Trade- 
capital  feels  unable  to  offer.  A  new  Besides,  however,  the  fertilising  ef- 
tenant  was  lately  asked  how  he  ex-  fects  of  drainage,  flowing  from  the- 
pectcd  to  be  able  to  continue  to  pay  altered  cendition  of  the  soil,  botb 
his  rent,  which  he  had  somewhat  mechanically  and  chemically,  the  soil 
raised.  His  answer  was  prompt  and  has  likewise  been  enriched  by  the 
full  of  meaning.  "  I  do  not  expect  to  application  of  extraneous  manures. 
be  able  to  pay  it  at  present  prices.  Not  less  than  £200,000  worth  of 
There  must  be  a  sweeping  reduction  bone-dnat,  and  £800,000  of  guano, 
of  rent  over  the  eormtry,  or  there  have  been  annually  applied  to  it. 
must  be  a  rise  in  the  value  of  grain  Guano  is  supposed  lo  be  evanescent 
from  some  cause  or  other.  In  either  in  its  action,  from  ila  abundance  of 
cvent,I  willsharc  in  thcgeneralbene-  ammonia;  bat  it  contains  fifteen  per 
fit.  If  neilhcr  of  these  things  occur,  cent  of  phosphates,  while  booe-dost 
my  farm  being  in  high  order,  I  will  contains  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the 
tide  over  a  season  or  tn-o,  and  then,  fertilising  properties  of  phosphatea- 
whatever  bc  the  case  with  the  farm,  I    continue.    The  effect  of  these  agen- 

will  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  (' "         '  "       '    *"  '■" ' —    '"''  '" 

I  at  present  am."  We  do  not  ha; 
these  st.itcmcDts  at  random,  bo 
the  result  of  patient  Investigai 
Ihey  will  bc  found  to  explain 
cases  where  there  has  been  an 
iegcd  rise  of  rent ;  but  they  do 
fully  exhibit  the  present  poutio: 
liritish  agricnltare.  Daring  the 
niuctcen  j-ears  an  immense  araoni 
capital  has  been  expended  by 
tenant -farmers  of  the  nation  in 
permanent  improvement  of  the 
Since  1819,  £a,500,0iXI  of  the  pt 
uifniey  has  been  granted  for  the 
poses  of  drainage.  It  is  imposi 
to  ascertain  accurately  what  m( 
from  private  sources  has  been 
pended  for  the  same  piir|>03e.  We 
safely  state  it  at  £  I, .^00,000,  ao 
£  l.oliO.O'X)  have  been  lately  expei 
in  the  drainage  of  the  soil.  It  w 
not  bc  easy  to  State  the  exact  ami 
of  the  increased  value  which  thort 
drainagegivc:4lhclaud;  butthatlti 
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adyantage  of  thorough  drainage ;  bat  in 
the  case  of  old  arable  soilBy  that  have 
not  required  drainage,  the  loss  will 
eome  oat  more  clearly  and  observably. 
Nobody  now,  saving,  perhaps.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  a  few  more  Free- 
Trade  landowners,  believes  that  the 
present  rents  can  be  maintained;  and 
the  Free-Trade  press  with  oue  voice 
loudly  demand  from  landowners  a 
^' readjostment,"  which,    when    ex- 

glained,  means  the  loss  of  half  their 
icome,  and  degradation  from  their 
present  position  to  the  comparative 
poverty  and  barbarism  of  their 
**  grandfathers.*'  The  owners  of  the 
soil  have  not  been  more  elevated  by 
the  tide  of  national  advancement  than 
the  other  classes  of  society :  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case.  Bat  in  the  midst 
of  an  alleged  national  prosperity,  they 
mast  retrograde  to  the  position  held 
bv  their  ancestors  a  century  agol 
Will  they  fall,  or,  indeed,  can  they, 
without  dragging  along  with  them 
the  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  the 
millions  of  others  immediately  de- 
pendant on  its  cultivation  ? 

But  the  Free -Trade  philosophers  are 
quite  disposed  to  sacrifice  the  agricul- 
tural community  in  one  vast  holocaust 
at  the  shrine  of  their  idol,  in  order 
that  their  experiment  may  be  fairly 
wrought  out ;  and  they  give  us  the 
vaunted  proof  of  the  undoubted  suc- 
cess of  their  measure,  the  immense 
importation  of  bread-stuffs  into  the 
kingdom,  and  the  consumption  of 
these  by  the  people.  The  people  have 
eaten  upwards  of  nine  million  quarters 
of  bread-staffs  more  than  they  did 
before.  The  additional  supplies  are 
the  undeniable  measure  of  the  dread- 
ful privations  they  suffered  in  former 
years!  The  planBible  sophism  has 
been  sported  by  Parliamentary  ora- 
tors, and  expatiated  upon  by  the  ex- 
perimenters, as  an  unanswerable  vin- 
dication of  their  policy ;  and,  with  a 
tender  care  of  the  poor,  they  say  that 
with  them  it  is  a  sacred  moral  duty 
to  continue  to  uphold  a  measure  that 
for  the  first  time  has  furnished  the 
people  of  this  country  with  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food.  Most  laudable  and 
amiable  would  such  benevolence  be, 
were  it  not  indulged  at  other  people^s 
expense.  The  hypothesis  is  itself 
sufficiently  startling.  It  implies  that 
the  industrious  poor  of  the  kingdom 


have  hitherto  beoi  only  half-fed.  It 
implies  that  the  labouer  and  the  m^ 
chanic  were  wont  to  rise  up  ftam 
every  meal  hongry,  with  thdr  appe- 
tite nnaated,  haviog  had  only  hidf  a 
diet.  Does  any  aane  man,  not  be- 
sotted with  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  the  Free-TradeexperimenterB, 
believe  this?  Is  it  only  now  that  John 
Bull  has  had  a  bellyfal?  He  never 
had  enough  to  eat  before,  it  seems  ]  bnt 
now  be  is  waxing  fat  The  idea  is 
certainly  original,  and  as  certainly 
visionary.  We  believe  that  the  qoa- 
lity  of  the  food  of  the  labooiing  poor 
has  been  changed— fia<  its  guamtify, 
Wheaten  bread  is  much  more  lai^y 
consumed  over  the  kingdom  than  It 
was ;  but  whether  the  oaten-meal  cake 
or  porridge^  and  the  occasional  dish 
of  **  flowery  **  potatoes,  were  not  as 
nutritious  and  salubrions  food  as  the 
imported  substitutes,  may  admit  of 
serious  doubt.  Cheap  br^  most  be 
an  undoubted  boon  to  the  labourer, 
provided  he  continues  to  be  fally  em- 
ployed, and  provided  his  wages  are 
not  lowered.  This  latter  process  is 
rapidly  taking  place  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  England.  Earl 
Fitzhardinge,  a  Free-Trade  peer,  tells 
ns  that  in  his  county  ^*  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers  are  already 
lower  by  at  least  £5  per  annnm," 
{Times^  April  1851 ;)  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  the  manufacturing  capital- 
ists, with  grinding  rapacity,  are  screw- 
ing down,  bit  by  bit,  the  wages  of 
their  workpeople ;  so  that  immediately 
the  cheap  loaf  will  be  to  them  a 
mockery,  as  it  has  been  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  In  Scotland,  saving 
where  they  are  paid  in  kind^  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  have  as  yet  scarcely 
experienced  the  effects  of  Free  Trade. 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  observe 
with  what  stealthy  steps  the  pressure 
approaches  them.  Very  many  farmers 
are  trying  to  labour  their  land  with 
fewer  servants,  or  are  substituting 
raw  lads,  at  half  wages,  for  the  expe- 
rienced ploughmen  they  formerly  em- 
ployed. We  have  noticed,  too,  during 
the  harvest  which  has  just  closed 
under  such  auspicious  circomstances, 
that,  in  many  districts  where  it  was 
not  formerly  used,  the  scythe  has 
suddenly  usurped  the  place  of  the 
sickle.  Murderous  has  been  the  havoc 
which  the  unskilful  workmen,  onac- 
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customed  to  wield  the  implemeot,  that  gage  Economist,  Mr  Wilson, 
have  in  many  instnuces  made  in  the  is  at  the  very  time  coDt«adiog  in  Par- 
corn-fields.  But  thus  the  farmer  has  liameot  for  the  nndonbted  oxiateDce 
largely  abridged  his  barvest  espen-  of  the  pbanomeaoii,  and  qaotes  it  as 
ditore — and  ihua,  too,  very  many  a  sufficient  esplaoatiou  of  the  depres- 
labonrers  have  been  driven  from  the  sion  under  which  the  Irish  millers 
liarvest- field.  To  our  certain  know-  are  now  labouring.  But,  in  fact,  the 
ledge, avautnumberoffeiualeworkers  position  can  be  demonstrated  on 
'q  oor  rural  villages  oudhamieta  have,  grounds  independent  of  the  agricnl- 


for  the  fii'sC  time  this  season,  wanted 
employment  in  cutting  down  the  corn, 
who  formerly  with  their  harvest  earn- 
ings paid  the  rent  of  their  cottages,  or 
provided  themselves  with  warm  cloth- 
ing against  the  inclemency  of  the  s 


turai  returns.  Formerly  agricoltural 
prodace  used  to  be  imported  into 
Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  very  large 
quantities;  now,  with  the  exception 
of  live  stock,  the  importation  is  trivial. 
Formerly  Ireland  used  to  send  both 


Our  parochial  boards  may  pro-  flonr  and  wheat  to  Glasgow;   now 

bably  bear  more  of  this  during  the  the  Glasgow  market  is  supplied  with 

approachiug  winter.   To  postpone  his  foreign  wheat  from    I^eith— qoite  a 

own  impoverislimeut,  the  agricultur-  new  trade.    Formerly  large  quanti- 

ist  is  compelled  to  adopt  every  par-  tiesofoats — to  the  extent,  we  believe, 

simonious  expedient ;  aud  notliing  can  of  2,000,000  quarters  annually — were 

be  more  cei'toiu  than   that  foreign  shipped  from  tba  western   ports  of 

Ubour,  in  the  shape  of  foreign  pro-  Ireland,  Galway,  and  Limerick,  for 

duce,  will  eventually  lower  Co  the  tbe  London  marliet.     Now  this  trade 

Continental  level  tbe  wages  of  British  has  dwindled  down  almost  to  nothing, 

labour.    Heaping  macluuea  and  im-  and  London  is  chiefly  snpplied  with 


mplemenis  are  not  necessary 
to  effect  this  result.  The  introdoctJon 
of  new  and  improved  implements,  in- 
stead of  dimiuiiibing,  rather  diverta 
Isbuur  into  new  channels ;  but  at  pro- 
seiit,  the  diminution  of  employment 
arises  froui  tbe   straitened    circnm- 
staiices  of  the  agriculturist.  Before  the 
full  I'ltects,  however,  of  the  experi"'""* 
in  this  direction  can  be  exhibited, 
time  must  elapse.    If,  again,  w 
tccnd  to  the  unhappy  class  below  t 
dii.'irious  poor,  who  win  and  eat 
own  bread,  do  we  find  fewer  be 
tlieir  bread,  and  fewer  perishi 
iuuniliou  and  want?     IIuw,  tbi 
may  be  asked,  do  we  dispose  c 
immense  iuiporlatiou  of  foreign  i 
'J'he  answer  to  this  query  may  be  i 
tuiind  by  any  impartial  inquirer. 
haye  only  lo  look  to  the  agricu 
condition  of  Ireland  fur  the  pasi 
yt'.ir.'t  lo  discover  almost  the  con 
fiiiiiiivn   of  ilie  supposed  diffli 
From  the  agricultural  returns 
unili-niable  that  nearly  2^0,000 
have  been  thrown  out  of  wheat 
vatiun  in  Ireland,  aud  it  is  ct 
that  ill  many  districts  of  that  CO 
a  large  extent  of  acreage  foruiei 
cnliivatiun  has  been  lying  waste 
BiK'uk  of  the  years    1849-50. 
iitlmburijk  llrritw  makes  a  most  I 
aiul  disingenuous  attempt  to  dei 
rather  (o  exiilaiu  away  tbe  fitct, 


feed-oats  direct  from  Denmark  and 
the  Baltic.  Fonnerly  Ireland  nsed  to 
export  largely— now  that  country  im- 
ports as  largely.  With  an  immensel; 
diminished  population,  how  can  ^u 
fact  be  otherwise  expUinod  but  npoa 
the  supposition  that  there  has  been  a 
greatly  diminished  cultivation  ?    Tht 


'    frnm 
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For  this  and  similar  purposes  there 
has  no  doubt  been  a  large  additional 
employment  of  wheat.  Bj  means  of 
these  explanatory  causes,  we  are 
enabled  clearly  to  see  how  the  enor- 
mous importations  of  foreign  com  have 
b^n  disposed  of,  without  credulously 
fancying  that  the  labouring  poor  have 
been  eating  a  thurd  more  food,  and 
that  until  now  they  have  been  always 
under-fed.  But  the  additional  supplies 
have  been  consumed,  and  therefore 
they  have  been  needed,  it  is  con- 
tended. These  supplies,  however, 
would  not  have  been  wholly  required, 
had  Free  Trade  not  paralysed  the 
agriculture  of  Ireland,  and  depopulated 
her  shores ;  and  even  if  they  bad.  Con- 
tinental nations  would  have  abun- 
dantly supplied  our  wants,  and  paid 
at  the  same  time  a  reasonable  import 
dut^;  thus  adding  to  our  revenue, 
mitigating  our  intolerable  taxation, 
and  maintaining  sach  a  price  for  our 
home-grown  com  as  would  have  offer- 
ed fair  remuneration  to  the  cultivators 
of  our  soil.  The  sole  difference  seems 
to  be,  that  we  have  paid  away  to  the 
cultivators  of  foreign  lands,  and  to 
the  enslaved  serfe  and  degraded 
labourers  of  Continental  nations,  what 
we  formerly  paid  to  our  own  people. 

But  still  the  cry  of  the  Free-Trade 
philanthropists  against  what  they  call 
"  a  bread-tax,"  is  clamorously  pro- 
claimed. There  never  was  a  happier 
?hrase  to  serve  the  ends  of  faction  I 
'he  compendious  watchword  suffices 
for  argument  and  proof,  and  appeals 
directly,  as  intended,  to  the  angry 
passions  of  the  masses.  What  a  horrid 
thing,  say  these  gentlemen,  is  a  tax  on 
the  bread  of  the  poor !  How  iniquitons, 
how  crael,  what  a  sin !  And,  their 
benevolence  warming,  they  launch 
out  into  a  flood  of  grandiloquent 
indignation  at  all  who  venture  to 
gainsay  them.  They  write  and  speak 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  high  prin- 
ciple— a  thing  as  sacred  as  the  holiest 
article  of  their  creed,  and  as  soon  to 
be  abandoned.  Can  these  men  be 
honest  ?  They  forget,  or  affect  to  for- 
get, that  by  their  own  one-shilling  duty 
they  are  at  this  moment  taxing  the 
bread  of  the  poor  to  the  amount  of 
some  £700,000  per  annum.  A  bread- 
tax,  then,  cannot  be  a  question  of  sach 
holy  import — a  matter  so  vital  to  their 
consciences  as  they  represent  it  to  be. 
Bat,  in  their  histrionic  horror  of  a 


bread-tax,  they  are  quite  eallmui 
about  taxing  the  beer  of  the  poor, 
the  butter  and  cheese  of  the  poor, 
the  boots  and  shoes  of  the  poor,  tiie 
tea  and  tobacco  of  the^>or,  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor !  What  pre- 
cious morality  is  this,  and  what  tender- 
conscienced  gentlemen  are  these! 
Never  in  our  memoir  was  there  a 
more  hollow  or  unprmcipled  piece  of 
cant  palmed  upon  a  great  nation 
than  this  hypocritical  cry  about  a 
bread-tax.  In  determining  to  hold 
their  cheap  loaf,  it  might  become 
these  parties  to  remember,  what  they 
do  not  now  den^,  that  they  are 
thereby  impoverishmg  ten  thousands 
of  tenant-farmers  and  their  families ; 
that  even  now  in  many  localities 
they  are  entaUmg  deep  injury  on  the 
industrious  classes,  which,  if  thdr 
policy  is  persevered  in,  will  grow  and 
extend  itself  until  the  whole  rural 
population  are  environed  in  want 
and  misery.  In  this  recollection,  can 
such  kind-hearted  politicians  eat  their 
*^  big  loaf"  pleasantly  and  with  quiet 
consciences?  In  men  so  Idnd  and 
good,  it  is  a  marvel  that  such  a  mor- 
sel has  not  stuck  in  their  throat  long 
ago.  One  principal  object  of  the  tax, 
so  odiously  nicknamed,  was  to  protect 
the  poor.  It  defended  them  against 
competition  with  the  serf  labour  of 
Continental  countries;  and  it  kq>t 
them  from  the  physical,  intellectnid, 
and  moral  degradation  in  which  the 
toil-wom  sons  of  labour  in  manr 
other  lands  are  so  deeply  sunk.  It 
gave  them  employment,  and  it 
secured  them  ^*  a  fair  day^s  wage  for 
a  fair  day's  work."  "  To  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest,"  is  the  stereotyped  dogma  of 
the  new  experimental  philosophy. 
Labour  is  the  commodity  which  the 
workman  has  to  sell,  and  it  must  be 
bought  at  the  cheapest  cost — at  the 
Russian  rate  of  4  Id.  a- day.  This  is 
the  pleasant  prospect  held  out  by  the- 
new  friends  of  the  poor  to  the  indus- 
trious classes.  The  maxim  is  a  self- 
ish and  self-destractive  sophism.  To- 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market  cannot 
be  good  to  the  seller,  and  selling  in  the 
dearest  market  cannot  be  good  to  the* 
buyer.  According  to  this  sapient 
principle  of  commerce,  the  business- 
of  one  half  of  the  industrious  com- 
munity is  to  rain  the  other  half.  It 
is  playing  at  the  old  and  pleasant 
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tS&me    of    "  beggar  mj  neigliboar."     ten,  that,  under  the  potent  inflaenro 

One  limb  of  the  aphorism  cripples  the     of  the  great  expeiimeat,  an  immense 
'  -  .  1    -.  (.    .1    .       .         .  .    ^j.  agricoitnrftl  capital  tiaa 


other,  and  sends  it  forth  a  deformed 
monster  of  political  immorality.  With 
one  class,  indeed — the  Idle,  money ed, 
and  non -producing  class — the  maxim 
onght  to  be  in  especial  favonr.  It 
"s  them  precisely,  and  for  them  it 


disappeared.  We  have  seen  hoir  the 
drainagemoney  has  evaporated;  and 
according  to  a  Free-Trade  authority — 
Earl  Fitzhardinge,  formerly  qaoted — 
■■  '     stocking  a  farm,  £600  will  boy 


has  been  evidently  coined.  They  about  as  much  stock  as  £1000  nsed 
have  nothing  to  sell,  aod  they  cleave  to  do !  "  That  is  to  say,  the  eKistiog 
to  the  first  clause  of  the  rubric,  and  tenant-farmers  of  the  nation  have 
bny  in  the  cheapest  market — a  most  been  plandered  of  two-fifths  of  the 
agreeable  prescription  to  those  who  capital  which  they  had  invested  in 
think  it  immaterial  whether  the  in-  stock!  And  yet  Sir  J.  Graham 
diistrions  classes  of  the  nation  shall  fancies  that  ho  does  a  fair  and  gene- 
be  allowed  to  live  comfortably  npoa  rous  thing  in  refusing  all  rednction- 
the  fruit  of  their  labour.  It  requires  of  rent,  and  in  offering  sisty-six  of 
remarkable  courage  in  Ihe  Free  Trade  his  tenants  twenty  days  to  make  np 


Why  should  wo  not  have  i 
papers    as  cheap  as  our  American 
cousins?     Did  the  Tima,  in  proof  of 
his  sincerity,  volunteer  to  sell  his  jour- 
nal at  3d.  when  the  cry  of  a  cheap 
press  was  raised?    No  :  he  saw  that 
that  would  destroy  his  profits  and  bia 
capital,  and  with  admirable  ability  he 
exposed  thcfallacionsclamonr.  Cheap 
newspapers,  like  many  o 
things,  arc  trashy  and  n( 
he  demonstrated  that,  witi 
and  wages  which  ho  paii 
not,  without  certain  mln, 
public  with   cheap  editor! 
the  very  case  and  argum 
agricultural  community. 

mous  load  of  taxntioi 

I,  and  the  wages  whici 

resent  lo  di^iburse,  tl 
e  to  grow  tlie  chea| 


o\it   nltin 


The 


self  seems  to  concede  this 
last,  the  Times  said  of  fa 
their  payments  and  rccelt 
long  at  the  present  rate,  tc 
utterly  ruined;"  and  more 
July)  it  adds,  "  For  nearl; 
i)nd  a  half,  agricnitural  ] 
been  below  a  remnnerallvi 
If  wchad  Free  Trade  inre 
«-e  cannot  have  wilhoi: 
hankni;)tcy  and  the  dealm 
rmpire,  instead  of  Ihe 
onesided  leg!  relation  called 
skilfully  contrived  to  imp 
many,  and  to  aggrandise  t 
there  would  have  been  no 
peculiar  complaint.  Kven 
wages  were  so  f«daced  as 
present  prices,  it  must  do 


two-fifths  of  their  means  being  likely 
to  disappear  in  the  displenishing  pro- 
cess. Sir  J.  Graham  had  a  prime 
hand  in  planning  the  experiment. 
Without  the  consent  of  his  tenantry, 
he  interpolated  and  altered  the  terma 
of  their  agreement.  By  an  Act  of 
Parliament  he  lowered  prices  thirty 
per  cent,  and  destroyed  two-fifths  of 
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about  the  labouring  poor.  IftheFree- 
Trtde  journalists  are  sincere  in  believ- 
ing that  the  only  possible  remedy  of 
agricnltnral  distress  is  a  redaction  of 
rent,  why  have  they  not  exposed  the 
selfish  rapacity  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  and 
gibbeted  this  mock  friend  of  the  poor 
to  the  detestation  of  all  honourable 
and  fair-dealing  Free-traders  ?  Are 
they  not  aware  that  their  silence 
suggests  the  suspicion  that,  in  spite 
of  their  benevolent  professions,  they, 
too,  care  not  for  the  poor,  but  only 
for  themselves?  Is  Sir  J.  Graham  a 
tme  type  of  the  Free-Trade  landlords 
of  the  kingdom  ?  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  when  compared  with  Conserva- 
tive and  Protectionist  landlords,  that 
very  few  of  them  have  conceded  any 
relief  to  their  suffering  tenantry ;  and 
yet  the  former  class  have  fewer  mo- 
tives on  the  grounds  of  equity  and 
honour  to  grant  relief.  They  did  not, 
by  agitation  and  interference,  alter 
the  terms  of  their  tenants*  bargains, 
and  deteriorate  their  property,  and 
they  are  innocent  of  the  ruin  which 
has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  expe- 
riment. If  Sir  J.  Graham  is  a  fair 
representative  of  his  class,  then  the 
Free-Trade  lairds  have  resolved,  in 
patriotic  generosity,  to  cheapen  the 
loaf,  but  not  at  their  own  personal 
expense,  but  exclusively  and  alto- 
gether out  of  the  pockets  of  their 
tenantry  and  neighbours.  Cheap  loaf, 
and  cheaper  patriotism,  and  happy 
illustration  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest ! 
With  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
the  ruin  of  the  tenant-farmers  will 
proceed  with  rapid  acceleration.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  parties  who 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  suffering 
deeply.  On  one  section  of  land- 
owners the  blow  has  fallen  with  un- 
broken effect.  We  mean  those  who 
farm  their  own  properties.  They 
constitute  a  very  unmerous  and  in- 
fluential class  of  society.  They  lead 
the  way  in  the  path  of  agricultural 
improvement,  and  perform  many  im- 
portant duties  to  the  country,  such  as 
those  of  parochial  boards  and  of  the 
magistracy  ;  they  reside  on  their  pro- 
perties, and  shed  oftentimes  around 
them  the  amenities  of  hospitality,  and 
the  light  of  cultivated  life ;  at  least 
they  spend  their  income  at  home,  and 
are  the  friends  or  couusellors  of  their 
boars.    The  experiment 


FV 


has  gone  atraight  to  the  iltals  of  this 
interestiog  cliM,  and  they  feel  the  fiiU 
measore  of  its  evil.  It  might  be  well 
ei  any  of  our  landed  poteatates,  who 
may  fancy  that  the  eomplaininff  fiurw 
mer  is  an  impostor,  to  ask  a  laiid- 
owner,  who  farms  his  own  soil,  the 
effect  of  Free  Trade  on  agricoltore. 
He  should  be  a  competent  and  an 
impartial  witness.  Sir  S.  Bniver 
Lytton,  in  his  nnanswered  and  oa- 
answerable  LeUen^  states  the  case 
of  the  parochial  clergy  of  England, 
and  makes  a  graceful  app^  on 
their  behalf.  When  the  next  sep- 
tennial commutation  of  their  tithes 
is  fixed,  there  will  be  a  large  in* 
fringement  on  their  income,  and  the 
day  of  their  impoverishment  ap- 
proaches. But  the  parochial  dergy  of 
Scotland  were  at  once  seized  upon  bj 
the  experiment,  as  its  immediate  vic- 
tims, and  enclosed  incontinently  in 
its  remorseless  gripe.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  our  southern 
readers  that  the  parochial  dergy  of 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  are  almoet 
universally  paid  in  grain:  so  many 
quarters  are  allocate  by  the  Teind 
Court,  and  these  are  pud,  not  in  kind, 
but  according  to  the  fiars  prices  of 
grain  and  meal  annnidly  struck  in  the 
several  connties.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  Scotch  dergyman  has  in  the 
experiment  lost  nearly  one-third  of  his 
stipend.  This  seems  to  us  an  act  of 
unmitigated  confiscation.  Heretofore, 
when  Parliament,  for  the  general 
good,  has  thought  meet  to  effect,  by 
statute,  some  great  fiscal  change,  they 
have  scrupulously  kept  inviolate  the 
rights  of  existing  benefidaries.  If  it 
is  determined  to  reduce  the  emolu- 
ment attached  to  a  judgeship,  the 
salary  of  the  incumbent  judge  is  held 
sacred.  Why  was  this  principle,  at 
the  very  least,  not  acted  upon  in  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  of  religion  ? 
By  an  expensive  and  prolonged  curri- 
culum of  education  they  qualified 
themselves  for  the  duties  of  thdr 
office,  and  they  entered  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  meagre  emoluments  on  the 
faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament  as  solemn 
and  binding,  they  believed,  as  those 
that  keep  the  State  from  bankruptcy, 
and  give  the  fundholder  his  annuity. 
There  are  in  the  Scotch  Church  what 
are  called  small  livings.  These  were 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  lack  of 
teind,  and  by  an  annual  grant  firom 
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the  Exchequer  they  are  made  np  to  been  uttered  bf  them.  The  canse  of 
£150  per  Airnum;  bui,  uuder  the  their  silence  is  to  us  Dot  uumLelti){ible. 
fatal  pressure  of  Free  Trade,  many  Were  they  to  publish  their  sufferiog, 
stipends  not  in  this  class  have  sunk  tbey  know  that  the  Free-Trade  jour- 
far  below  £  150—80  tow  even  as  £100.  nals,  in  one  harmonious  howl,  would 
It  is  most  paiuful  to  hoar,  as  we  have  deaonnce  them  as  mercenary  irolves, 
beard,  of  the  penury  and  difficnltj  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  poor — an 
into  which  many  educated  men  have  impntation  painful  to  every  generous 
thus  been  plnnged.  The  case  of  the  nature,  and  one  wbicb,  however  false, 
parochial  clergy  is  clear  and  disen-  Christian  ministers  must  have  felt  an 
cumbered,  and  cannot  be  concealed  anxiety  to  avoid,  as  likely  to  prove 
or  mysiiAed  by  the  specious  plauaibi-  injurious  to  the  success  of  their  pas- 
lities  of  the  Free-Trade  press.  It  is  toral  duties.  In  silence,  therefore, 
very  well  for  the  Free-Trade  pam*  have  tbey  suffered  \  and  the  right  of 
phleteer  Co  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  a  pinudered  party  to  complain  ia 
teuant-farmer  what  we  believe  to  be  with  elaborate  croelty  denied  them, 
a  peruicLons  delusion — namely,  that  And  will  the  respectable  gentlemen 
the  landlord  must  be  the  sole  sufferer,  who  minister  to  onr  Dissenting  con- 
and  Ihat  a  reduction  of  rent  will  com-  gregations  not  soon  be  made  to  feel 
pleteiy  meet  his  loss ;  or  for  the  sh^-  the  pressure  1  In  rural  dislricts,  espe- 
low  quack  to  call  upon  him  to  farm  cially,  can  the  agricultural  community 
liigh,  and  to  take  to  science.  These  be  expected  to  pay  their  religions 
remedies  at  least  cannot  reach  the  instructors  as  they  did  m  more  proa- 
case  we  are  now  considering.  What  perous  times?  The  Scottish  people 
is  the  cheap  loaf  to  the  clergyman  of  nave  proverbially  a  warm  regard  for 
a  parisli  ?  His  Rlcbe  acres  provide  their  clergymen,  and  an  earnest  effort 
the  household  with  that.  The  wages  will  be  made  not  to  abate  their  offer- 
or hid  domestic  servants — his  contri-  ing ;  but  the  insidiona  drain  npon 
bution  to  the  Ministers' Widows'Fund  their  re^oarces  which  Free  Trade  has 
— his  life  insurance— his  doctor's  bill  opeued  must  ere  long  extinguish  thor 
—the  expense  of  educating  his  chil-  means.  There  is  another  class,  too, 
drcn— his  taxes,  arc  all  undiminished ;  whose  meritorious  labours  haveproved 
and  bow,  with  an  income  always  of  scarcely  less  value  to  tbc  common- 
Fiiiatl,  but  now  so  grievously  dilapi-  wealth,  who  will  speedily  be  in  the 
d;itt'd,  any  rrii;,'ality  can  meet  the  on-  fangs  of  the  Free- Trade  experlmen- 
uvoidublu  cx|>(;uditure  of  bis  |)osition,  tera.    The  parochial  schoolmasters  of 

-i-cnis  iucxjilicablc.       And,    to  nnnte.      Snntland     hnvB    thpir    H&lariHi    nairf 

l^mirnage  as  justly  applicable  t 
tli'T^'v  of  Sidilaud  as  of  Enj 
'*  When  wc  remember  how  the  it 
of  these  men  is  for  the  most 
di'votod,  the  unostentatious  cl 
which  they  practise,  the  popolai 
cation  they  so  liberally  help  to  el 
and  ditfusc— compelled,  by  tbeii 
di-nce  in  the  country,  to  spend 
they  require  fur  their  wants  c 
among  the  neii;bbouring  tradei 
can  euiicelvc  nothing  more  calci 
to  retard  the  prosperity  and  well 
of  the  rural  districts  tban  the  I 
veri^hmcnt  of  that  class  of  genth 
wiiii'li  ajiplies  means  the  most  i 
rale  \«  services  the  most  uscfi 
(Sir  Kdward  Ifulwer  Lytton'eJ^ 
p.  *>«.) 

Wc  have  pleasure  in  din 
ntteniioTi  to  the  case  of  the  G 
rler^'v,  as  allectt'd  by  the  Free-' 
vxperimi'nl ;  and  not  the  less  so 
nut  a  syllable  of  complaint  baa  I 


I  •;;. 


to  iiTe  taken  p^Ace.  *ai  ii^e  sil*     i^i  ;s*:  CtZ-  frc-s  <l*=r  irrX-c*2:er- 


-^^  ^?^^r  t*K:  ceriAli.r    bmlzr   'whi    *   Lured,    dc^  crUy 


tie  ksallscii  fiz»-kr.  cf  lb*  izKirss^a*  v<f   lie 


TirfeTiihrnsa-r^  rexri>**i  :a*a.  mi    Tkev  ire  wise  ia  tifer  ^OKnxioo, 
er  mix  i.*Te  l«?iEa  ^leviiikKd  bx    m»l'xb*T  *•»  xli:  ii»  experiaen:  is 


aof&I<£rT  £if  t^  Fiw-Xnde  presw    lo«:^iia:«s  cf  x^  espm.     To  tke 


«it^be«d>f?  iz:£5flreMetotbe    fiberal  lAii\L  tooL  «i><>  rtp3£axes  the 


:f  C4&e7>.    liiev  condade  li^ai    idea     c^    refti^ssszK^i.     i&i     ^o 


the  c^^  kof  b  a.'s  ex«&st  duKf  .  extorts    &:<&   lis   leaaat    ftn    bs- 

Ike  lavj«r  5  fet  ami  t^  doctor's  dmlzisbed  rcBial,  a»i  pijs  to  his 

are  MS  vies  »ai«pirr&d,  a&d.  istact  parls^b  rf*^^ya*r  a  siinl  kss  stzpead, 

tfeKw^resw  t^ej  mxT  em  kare  taken  Free  Tnde  has  teovi:^:  ckv  aad 

tMe  lo  oi:«<Sier  that  tbej  are  eaxsr  ■K>;^Tccal  g*^      The  daj.  bov- 

their  tht^^  loaf  as  tbe'cxf«sse  cic'  ever,  cf  his  retzitwska  draw?  oear. 

the  r3:<fesidar  JLr:xsi»R<x«  a&d  to  Xcc  d:>  «-e  de^pKr  of  his  oMTenicn 

tike  iapo^^edshcMzt  of  tbe  ae»bers  lo  Kcsd  Tievs  re^arfiu  the  pcotoc- 

'  t^  rvo  oeher  jearsed  jr:4eaBktts.  tka   due   to   ocr   matire    iadestix. 

ciTfiy.    with   kij   stair  SeKpesawttd 


i:>cce»f.  a;^:Tes  of  tbe  ftms,  aad  a  fiafushed  rBBsaL  win 
vwlca  c^  Ibe  chetr*  kttf.  a»i  psnce  his  -vissil  orK"  ud  dispel 
■nrre^  that  there  shiwU  be  aar  the^dehare  Bist  ia  vhkh  he  has 
*ftre»ee  ce  a  qaesuw  so  jUmxL  iamSLr  ea^rkfKd  hisself:  We  he- 
ll the  seas  ti&e«  tlis  aar  be  aZl  firre  that  he  «i3  KiC  ifBua  issen- 
i^  Bst  if  the  liini'aDd  the  sAie  to  the  pKceBX  izAMKe  of  that 
the  funra  aad  the  teacher,  text  vhich  the  ^mt  naster  of  satire 
to^^  oMKfied  to  recro(crade  has  thas  c«ie(caxed~ 

^v^B^k^Aff     ^bama    ^BJ^^BA^h^QI^B'^  ^k  ^^^^^^^p  ^Mft^rvK  ^!^  ^Latft^^^^kaa  ^kf&r^v  ASUS  ^^.^K?  ^ 

l£x!j  refiue  to  proceed  alow  A&£  aos  «^ac3>  -ra  m^rti  ne  :«£»» 

a  aasare  t>  ihiiik  Ssr  a  The  experaaexi  prtceeis.  bet  aot 

*^^k  thesr  fiieads.  viihoss  ^isfrixf  eirrr  pc^wise  he£d 

p»»  ^Qcac  arm  in  o«  br  hs  snhan.    We  hare  had 

!T^dxiA«»:a  vith  the  c^:>mbt  to  n^-ca«<e  the  debtitea 


the   oin5»a£^    owixrs    rf    hM»e 


of  their  peei£cs2:«s  b«ea  Ten&d, 


x»  Y««^«»Z^aai  b«.   to     the    ssx::2fieatk«   of    the 

of^e  *a  «cr  «»r  i»i  a  ,,«k«,  the  t«x  wt««  <i  evety 

TCM«:~  «w  of  thoa  has  heem  reaSsicd.    The 

imv.j.it^  *"^^    Bttiaas    voaU     fjGov    osr 

-fcuai:,  tbrk~^*rsa«r.  cxispie.    aiKcher    $c4iea    aiire    of 

™^£^*  ^'*^*^"*^-'''**^  n«s?WKir«*  w-istji  «3aa»eK«L  said  Sir 


^:  iftw  M  i««M  ^-  J  -,^  ******  inaed  Frascte   aad   Aiaenca*  ia    a 

- '^  A3i5<rR.a  jrr  ';.:^-  c?«Dr»  <ff  <^x3a:t3^  prxea»:»L:  and, 

»  the  che»  Virf  >*  ^r  v*       br   tie   axshs   of    thesr    pvta&ess 


••**i^«S«.^^^!*?**-    MwaM..  Aer  km«  wad  «  rial 


— »-«H  BHK,  as.  m  ex    frcfr-TnAe  wxaoas   aicarsili-  i 
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enemiea  of  the  conntrf, 
performed  sammary  jnstii 
of  them,  by  committing  1 
raercy  of  the  miobter 
The  nation  waa  to  eujo; 
prosperity.  The  prices' 
would  not  foil,  and  lau( 
tenants  wonid  not  snffe 
Peel,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Mesi 
Milner  Gibson,  Cobden,  ai 
The  fulfilment  of  the  proi 
recorded  in  the  Queen's 
1851 :  "  I  have  to  lament 
the  difficulties  which  are  : 
that  important  bodj  a 
people  who  are  owners  aD< 
of  soil."  And  are  the  o 
trious  classes  prospering' 
come-tax  returns,  accord 
Time),  are  the  infallib 
national  prosperity,  and 
the  lie  to  the  alleged 
Since  the  commencemen 
Trade,  tbe  taxable  prof 
nation  have  decreased  abo 
a  half  millions.  Tbe  labc 
were  promised  more  aba 
ployment  and  better  wagt 
Peel.  Mr  Sydney  Berber 
C.  Wood.)  The  labonrin 
rnshing  in  shiploads  from 
of  their  native  laud,  as 
infested  with  pestilence  i 
Infatuated  men,  thus  to 
prosperity !  "  The  necessl 
gralioQ  altogether  is  crea 
landlords  and  their  Corn  1 
the  Anti.Bread-Tax  Cin 
27,  Dec.  1841.)  And  a 
subsequent  number:  "  ] 
from  individual  suffering, 
SDbj'ect  of  high  and  seri 
to  tbe  State ;  it  betoken 
wliich  tiireatena  to  end  i 
mnncnt  weakness,  if  not  i 
of  the  State.  We  have 
able  expression  on  tbis  | 
writings  of  John  Milton, 
uian  says,  '  I  shall  bel 
cannot  be  a  more  ili-bodii 
nation,  (God  turn  the  ome 
than  when  the  inhabitant! 
insufferable  grievances  at 
forced,  by  heaps,  to  fo 
native  country,' " — (No. 
1812.)  The  divine  Mil 
in  the  Atili-Bread-T<u 
Horrid  profanation  I  Bat 
troua  portent  which  "  tl 
eloquent"  so  devoutly 
Free  Trade  has  shed  apoR 
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step,  and  the  correction  of  a  grave 
blunder.  In  his  speech  on  the  bill, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  heroic 
magnanimity,  admitted  this ;  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  Liberal  journals 
have  in  this  matter  retraced  their 
steps,  and  are  writing,  and  many  of 
them  with  great  power,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  opinions  and  policy  which  they 
advocated  in  1829. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  that  all  reasonable  men,  who 
have  their  country's  welfare  at  heart, 
may  see  more  fully  the  failure  of  the 
experiment.  Our  past  patience  has 
not  been  without  its  reward.  The 
millers  of  Englan<l  and  Ireland,  once 
enthusiastically  Free-Traders,  have 
seen  reason  to  alter  their  opinions.  The 
shipowners,  once  greatly  indifferent  to 
the  encroachments  of  Free  Trade,  have 
changed  their  mind,  and  have  pro- 
claimed the  change  in  no  uncertain 
accents  at  Scarborough.  The  glowing 
editorials  of  the  great  journalist  of 
Free  Trade  are  pointedly  refuted  by  his 
income-tax  returns,  his  trade  reports, 
and  his  import  tables.  Intimidation, 
the  last  refuge  of  baffled  demagogues, 
is  how  resorted  to.  Free  Trade,  it 
seems,  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  care  of 
the  present  electoral  body,  (humiliating 
confession !)  and  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies and  the  electors  of  our 
maritime  towns  are  to  be  swamped  by 
a  new  reform  bill,  that  the  experiment 
may  proceed  undisturbed.  The  trum- 
pet of  terror  was  first  blown  by  that 
false  knight  who  proposed  rebellion 
to  the  British  soldier,  and  the  smaller 
terrorists  have  taken  the  key-note 
from  Nethorby.  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewer of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
with  laughable  solemnity  mutters  dark 
threats  in  the  ears  of  the  owners  of 
land.  Their  apathetic  indifference  has 
doubtless  encouraged  the  strain,  and 
suggested  to  him  that  they  must  be 
men  of  a  craven  spirit.  Our  yeomen 
at  least  are  not  cowards,  and  suffer- 
ing gives  courage  even  to  timid  men. 

There  are  venerated  names  which 
once  were  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
land.  We  wait  for  an  avowal  from 
them  that  an  experiment,  to  the  sup- 


port of  which  unparalleled  treachery 
may  have  originally  seduced  them, 
has  totally  disappointed  their  jnst  ex- 
pectations. With  trembling  anxiety 
we  wait  for  their  return  to  their  natu- 
ral and  rightful  position,  for  delay  may 
be  continued  until  retractation  becomes 
worthless,  and  until  character  and  in- 
flnence  are  alike  shipwrecked.  The 
Newark  election,  and,  more  lately,  the 
conduct  of  the  Suffolk  farmers  rushing 
blindfold,  in  the  bitterness  of  intoler- 
able suffering  and  blighted  hope,  into 
the  arms  of  democracy,  should  teach 
Conservative  landlords  a  lesson  which, 
if  not  bereft  of  reason,  they  will 
speedily  improve.  But  there  are  some 
for  whom  we  cannot  wait.  We  may 
wait  to  the  Greek  Kalends  ere  the 
economists  of  the  Cobden  school  shall 
be  satisfied  of  the  undeniable  and  in- 
tolerable suffering  of  the  agricultural 
community.  If  the  tenant-farmers  of 
the  nation  fancy  that  these  men  may 
yet  relent,  and  extend  to  them  some 
measure  of  justice,  they  are  indulging 
in  a  fond  imagination.  With  as  much 
hope  of  being  heard  may  the  sailor 
sue  the  angry  surge  for  safety,  or  the 
bleating  lamb  bespeak  the  butcher's 
pity.  This  class  of  experimenters  has 
80  mastered  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
that  they  will  cut  and  carve  upon 
their  patient  nntil  the  last  drop  of 
blood  has  oozed  from  his  tortured 
body.  For  the  conversion  of  these 
ardent  devotees  to  experimental 
science,  who  will  proceed  until  their 
victim  drops  exhausted  from  the  ope- 
rator's table,  we  cannot  wait.  Nor 
can  we  wait  for  him  who  once  told  us* 
"  that  the  Com  Laws  would  never  be 
abolished ; "  that,  if  they  were,  "  this 
was  the  last  country  he  would  wish 
to  inhabit;"  that  ^^ despotism  itself 
could  not  inflict  a  greater  cruelty  on 
the  poor  than  the  system  of  Free 
Trade;"  and  who,  nevertheless,  did 
repeal  the  Com  Laws,  and  does  now 
inhabit  the  country,  and  did  lately 
despotically  inflict  cruelty  on  his 
tenantry  at  Netherby.  For  the  arch- 
experimenter  we  cannot  wait.  The 
traitorous  presence  would  poison  even 
the  pleasure  of  recovered  prosperity. 


•  See  Haniardy  3d  series,  vol.  xlvi. 
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itself  before  os,  it  would  hardly  excite 
greater  disgust  tbau  this  beautifully 
foul  drama  of  the  Cenci, 

The  very  fact  of  our  author  having 
won  60  distinct  and  undisputed  a 
place  in  public  estimation,  must  be 
accepted  as  an  excuse  for  our  pro- 
longed delay  in  noticing  his  writings. 
The  public  very  rapidly  passed  its 
verdict  upon  them :  it  was  asouudone. 
The  voice  of  encouragement  was  not 
needed  to  the  author;  nor  did  the 
reading  world  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  fresh  accession  made  to  its 
stores.  If  we  now  propose  to  our- 
selves some  critical  observations  on 
the  dramas  of  Mr  Taylor,  we  enter 
upon  the  task  in  exactly  the  same 
spirit  that  we  should  bring  to  the 
examination  of  any  old  writer,  any 
veritable  ancient,  of  established  cele- 
brity. We  are  too  late  to  assist  in 
creating  a  reputation  for  these 
dramas,  but  we  may  possibly  throw 
out  some  critical  suggestious  which 
may  contribute  to  their  more  accurate 
appreciation. 

In  Philip  Van  Artevelde^  the  great 
object  of  the  author  appears  to  have 
been  to  exhibit,  in  perfect  union,  the 
man  of  thought  and  the  man  of 
action.  The  hero  is  meditative  as 
Hamlet,  and  as  swift  to  act  as  Corio- 
lanus.  He  is  pensive  as  the  Dane, 
and  with  something  of  the  like  cause 
for  his  melancholy  ;  but  so  far  from 
wasting  all  his  energies  in  moody  re- 
flection, he  has  an  equal  share  for  a 
most  enterprising  career  of  real  life. 
He  throws  his  glance  as  freely  and  as 
widely  over  all  this  j»crplcxiug  world, 
bnt  every  footstep  of  his  own  is  plant- 
ed with  a  sure  and  certain  knowledge, 
and  with  a  firm  will.  His  thoughts 
may  seem  to  play  as  loose  as  the  air 
above  him,  but  his  standing- place  is 
alwavs  stable  as  the  rock.  Such  a 
character,  we  need  not  say«  could 
hardly  have  been  selected,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  been  i>ortruyed 
with  success,  by  any  but  a  deeply 
meditative  mind. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  the  hero 
is  the  reflection  of  the  writer.  This 
could  not  be  very  correctly  said  in 
instances  like  the  present.  A  writer 
still  lives  only  in  his  writings,  lives 
only  in  his  thoughts,  whatever  martial 
feats  or  bold  enterprises  he  may 
depict.    We  could  not  prophesy  how 


the  poet  himself  would  act  if  be  had 
been  the  citizen   of  Ghent.     It  is 
more  accurate  to  content  onrselves 
with  saying  that  the  delineation  of 
his  hero  has  given  full  scope  to  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  author, 
and  to  his  own    peculiar  habits  of 
thought.    For  if  the  great  citizen  of 
Ghent  combines  in  an  extraordinaiy 
degree  the  reflective  and  the  energetic 
character,  our  author  unites,  in  a 
manner  almost  as  peculiar,  two  modes 
of  thinking  which  at  flrst  appear  to 
be  opposed :  he  unites  that  practical 
sagacity  which  gives  grave,  and  seri- 
ous, and  useful  counsels  upon  hnman 
conduct,  with  that  sad  and  profound 
irony — that  reasoned  despondency — 
which  so  generally  besets  the  specula- 
tive mind.    All  life  is— vanity.    Yet 
it  will  not  do  to  resign  ourselves  to 
this  general  conclusion,  from  which  so 
little,  it  is  plain,  can  be  extracted. 
From^  nothing,  nothing  comes.    We 
must  *go  back,  and  estimate  by  com- 
parison each  form  and  department  of 
this  human  life — which,  as  a  whole, 
is  so  nugatory.   Thus,  practical  saga- 
city is  reiustated  in  full  vigour,  and 
has  its  fair  scope  of  action,  though 
ever  and  anon  a  philosophic  despon- 
dency will  throw  its  shadow  over  the 
scene. 

As  it  is  a  complete  man,  so  it  is  a 
whole  life,  that  we  have  portrayed  in 
the  drama  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde. 
The  second  part  is  not  what  is  un- 
derstood by  a  ^^  continuation  **  of  the 
first,  but  an  essential  portion  of  the 
work.  In  the  one  we  watch  the  hero 
rise  to  his  culminating  point ;  In  the 
other  we  see  him  sink — not  in  crime, 
and  not  in  glory,  but  in  a  sort  of  dim 
and  disastrous  twilight.  We  take  np 
the  hero  from  his  student  days ;  we 
take  him  from  his  philosophy  and  his 
fishing- line,  and  that  obstinate  pon- 
dering on  unsolvable  problems,  which 
is  as  much  a  characteristic  of  youth 
as  the  ardent  passions  with  which  it 
is  more  generally  accredited ;  we  take 
him  from  the  quiet  stream  which  he 
tormeuts,  far  more  by  the  thoughts 
he  throws  upon  it,  than  by  his  rod 
and  line. 

^*  lie  is  a  man  of  singular  address 
In  catching  river-fish,** 

says  a  sarcastic  enemy,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  traius  of  thought  for 
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which  that  aoi 
veoietit  diigo 
the  drama  will 
their  hue  and 
been.  The 
beaded  tbe  p 
citiseDs  of  Gl 
in  bis  person 
Ghent  bad  i 
threshold  of  bi 
a  boy,  the  stal 
were  still  viai 
the  widowed  n 
them  to  be  reo 
revenge,  lovet 
child.  There 
colour  tbe  th 
fiaherman. 

Bat  passion 
knocking  at  tb 
tive  student. 
there,  and,  m 
condition  of  tl 
to  forbid  the  c 
of  qnietade. 

admit  them? 
lire  claims  its 
go?  Shall  h< 
and  for  ever  t 
eions  of  that 
will  not  delndi 
cise  aa  great 
if  they  did? 
well  do  battli 
oot,asetemflll 
for  this  is  tbe 
preseots  to  D3 
deliberately : 
along,  he  wil 
steps,  and,  w 
always  master 
Launoy,  od 
patriots,  bas 
reflection  we 
Artovelde  is  ■ 
tclligcnce.    It 
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admitted  to  its  post;  admitted,  yet 
coldly  looked  upon.  He  will  revenge 
his  father.  Two  knights.  Sir  Guise- 
bert  Grutt  and  Simon  Bette,  (we  wish 
they  had  better  names,)  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  his  murder.  These 
men  have  been  playing  false,  by  mak- 
ing treacherous  overtures  to  the  Earl 
of  Flanders;  they  will  be  in  his  power. 
But  they  cannot,  he  reflects,  render 
back  the  life  they  have  destroyed — 

**  Life  for  life,  vile  bankrapts  as  thej 
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are, 
Their  worthless  lives   for  his   of    countless 

price. 
Is  their  whole  wherewithal  to  pay  the  debt. 
Yet  retribution  is  a  goodly  thing y 
And  it  were  well  to  wring  the  payment  from 

them, 
Even  to  the  utmost  drop  of  their   hearths 

blood." 

Still  less  does  the  patriotic  harangue 
of  Van  Den  Bosch  fiud  an  enthusiastic 
response.  He  was  already  too  much 
a  statesman  to  be  a  demagogue ;  not 
to  mention  that  his  father's  career 
had  taught  him  a  bitter  estimate  of 
popularity,  and  of  all  tumultuary  en- 
thusiasm : — 

Van  Den  Bosch.  Times  are  sore  changed,  I 

see.     There's  none  in  Ghent 
That  answers  to  the  name  of  Artevelde. 
Thy  father  did  not  carp  or  question  tlms 
When  Ghent  invoked  his   aid.      The  days 

have  been 
When  not  a  citizen  drew  breath  in  (thcnt 
But  freely  would  have  died   in   Freedom's 

cause. 
Artevelde.  With  a  good  name  thou  christenest 

the  cause. 
True,   to   make   choice  of    despots   is  some 

freedom, 
The  only  freedom  for  this  turbulent  town. 
Rule  her  who  may.      And   in  my    father's 

time 
We  still  were  independent,  if  not  free  ; 
And   wealth  from   independence,   and    from 

wealth 
Enfranchisement  will  partially  proceed. 
The  cause,  I  grant  thee,  Van  Don  Bosch,  is 

good  ; 
And  were  1  linked  to  earth  no  otherwise 
But  that  my  whole  heart  centred  in  myself, 
I  could  have  tossed  you  this  poor  life  to  play 

with, 
Takinjf  no  second  thought.     But  as  things 

UU', 

I  will  lesolve  the  matter  warily, 

And  send  thee  word  beti  meg  of  my  conclusion. 

Van  Den  liosch.  Betimes   it   must   be;    for 

some  two  hours  hence 
I  meet  the  Deans,  ami  ere  we  separate 
Our  course  must  be  determined. 
Artevelde.  In  two  hour?", 

If  I  be  for  you,  I  will  send  this  ring 
In  token  I  have  so  resolved." 


He  had  already  resolved.  Sach  a 
man  would  not  have  suffered  himself 
to  be  hemmed  in  within  the  space  of 
two  hours  to  make  so  great  a  deci- 
sion ;  but  he  would  not  msh  precipi- 
tately forward ;  he  would  feel  his  own 
will  at  each  step.  He  had  already 
resolved;  but  his  love  to  Adriana 
troubles  him  at  heart :  he  mnst  first 
make  all  plain  and  intelligible  there, 
before  he  becomes  captain  of  the 
Whitehoods.  From  this  interview 
he  goes  to  Adriana ;  and  then  follows 
a  dialogue,  every  sentence  of  which, 
if  we  were  looking  out  for  admirable 
passages  for  quotation,  would  offer 
itself  as  a  candidate.  We  quote  only, 
from  a  drama  so  well  known,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  analytic 
view  we  would  preseut  of  its  chief 
hero ;  but  the  passages  selected  for 
this  purpose  can  hardly  fail  of  bdng 
also  amongst  the  most  beautiful  in 
themselves.  Artevelde  is  alone,  wait- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  Adriana — 

*•*•  There  is  but  one  thing  that  still  barks  me 

back. 
To  bring  a  cloud  upon  the  sammer  day 
Of  one  so  happy  and  so  beautiful, — 
It  is  a  hard  condition.     For  myself, 
I  know  not  that  the  circumstance  of  life 
In  all  its  changes  can  so  far  afflict  me 
As  makes  anticipation  much  worth  while. 

Oh  she  is  fair  ! 

As  fair  as  Heaven  to  look  upon !  as  fiiir 
As  ever  vision  of  the  Virgin  blest 
That  weary  pilgrim,  resting  by  the  fount 
lieneath  the  palm,  and  dreaming  to  the  tune 
Of  flowing  waters,  duped  his  soul  withal. 
It  was  permitted  in  my  pilgrimage 
To  rest  beside  the  fount,  beneath  the  tree. 
Beholding  there  no  vision,  but  a  maid 
Whose  form  was  light  and  graceful  as  the 

palm. 
Whose  heart  was  pure  and  jocund  as  the 

fount, 
And  spread  a  freshness  and  a  verdure  round.*^ 

Adriana  appears,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  dialogue  he  addresses  her  thus : — 

"Be  calm; 
And  let  me  warn  thee,  ere  thy  choice  be 

fixed, 
What  fate  thou  may^st  be  wedded  to  with 

me. 
Thou  hast  beheld  me  living  heretofore 
As  one  retired  in  staid  tranquillity : 
The  dweller  in  the  mountains,  on  whose  ear 
The  accustomed  cataract  thunders  unobserved ; 
The  seaman,  who  sleeps  sound  upon  the  deck. 
Nor  hears  the  loud  lamenting  of  the  blast, 
Nor  heeds  the  weltering  of   the   plangent 

wave, — 

These    have    not    lived    more   undisturbed 
than  I : 


Bat  build  Dot  Df 

H»  thaks  tfie  ci 
And  drive  him  U 

length, 
LcHu  from  hii  > 

deck: 
And  now  the  tin 


And 

1«.ve 

my,. 

Bat 

ground, 
mthnr 

m« 

Andrntuldwidf 
ReBKl  then  tht 
In    .11    the   hita 

^*  Arfev.    Good 


■rh.olive.otl«l 

loth  do  H'iutu: 

The  time  of 

armour;  ho  is 
scat  in  liis  o^ 
upuii  the  etree 
tlie  tuwn;  of 


Not  to  be  feared  ' 
And  wherefore  h 
If  I  be  nothing  ii 

Ur  them  that  pui 
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of  life  like  this  b^  passions  that  are 
admitted,  indeed,  into  the  bosom,  but 
watched  like  prisoners?  The  suspi- 
cion, we  say,  creeps  involuntarily  into 
the  mind  ;  but  we  will,  not  entertain 
it — we  will  not  yield  to  it.  That  the 
reflective  and  energetic  character 
are,  in  certain  degrees,  combined  toge- 
ther, we  all  know  ;  and  who  shall  say 
within  what  degrees  only  this  is  pos- 
sible? And  why  may  not  an  ideal 
perfection  of  this  kind  be  portrayed 
as  well  as  an  ideal  patriot,  or  an  ideal 
monk,  or  an  ideal  warrior?  We 
throw  the  suspicion  aside,  and  con- 
tinue our  analysis. 

There -is  a  passage  which  is  often 
quoted  for  its  great  beauty :  we  quote 
it  also  for  its  great  appropriateness. 
Philip  Van  Artevelde  is  master  of  the 
city;  he  is  contemplating  it  at  night- 
time from  the  tower  of  St  Nicholas. 
The  reflection  here  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  anxious  captain  brings  back  to 
us,  in  the  midst  of  war  and  the  cares 
of  government,  the  meditative  man : — 

*'  There  lies  a  sleeping  city.  God  of  dreams  ! 

What  an  unreal  and  ^tastic  world 

Is  going  on  below  ! 

Within  the  sweep  of  yon  encircling  wall 

How  many  a  large  creation  of  the  night. 

Wide  wilderness  and  mountain,  rock   and 

sea, 
Peopled  with  busy  transitory  groups, 
Finds   room   to   rise,  and   never   feels    the 

crowd !  " 

The  famous  scene,  which  has  for 
its  place  the  summit  of  this  tower, 
between  Artevelde  and  Van  Den 
Bosch,  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
every  reader :  we  must  pass  it  by, 
and  the  admirable  and  pathetic  de- 
scription of  the  famine  that  is  raging 
in  Ghent,  and  proceed  to  the  last  act 
of  this  part  of  the  drama.  Artevelde 
has  stimulated  the  citizens  to  make 
one  brave  effort  more — to  sally  from 
the  walls,  and  meet  the  Earl  in  battle 
before  Bruges.  He  has  arranged  in 
order  of  battle  his  lean  and  famine- 
stricken,  but  desperate  little  array. 
He  knows  the  extreme  peril  in  which 
they  stand  :  no  food  in  the  camp ; 
fearful  odds  to  be  encountered ;  yet 
the  only  hope  lying  in  immediate 
battle.  He  does  not  delude  himself 
for  a  moment;  he  sees  the  danger 
.  and  entertains  it  with  a  certain 
ic  levity.  He  does  not  hope, 
acts  as  if  he  did.  He  is  not  a 
{^ven  to  hope,  but  he  has  a 


tempered  despondeacy,  which  sifts 
with  htm  at  the  coandl-board,  and 
rides  with  him  to  the  field,  and  whidi 
he  compels  to  do  the  services  of  hope. 

"  Artev.  I  would  to  God 

The  sun  misht  not  go  down  upon  ub  here 
Without  a  battle  fought ! 

V^an  Den  B,  If  bo  it  should. 

We  pass  a  perilous  night. 

And  wake  a  wasted  few  the  morrow  mom. 

Van  Muck,     We  have  a  supper  led. 
Ariev,  My  lady^  P*9^ 

If  he  got  ne^or  a  better,  would  be  wroUi, 
And  bum  in  effigy  my  lady's  steward. 

Van  Den  B.     We'll  hope  the  best; 

But  if  there  be  a  knave  in  power  unhanged. 

And  in  his  head  a  grain  of  sense  undrowned, 

He'll  be  their  caution  not  to 

Artev.  Van  Den  Bosch, 

Talk  we  of  battle  and  survey  the  field, 
For  I  will  tight." 

We  like  this  last  expression.  What 
in  another  man  would  have  been  a 
mere  petulance,  is  in  Artevelde  an 
assumed  confidence — conscionsly  as- 
sumed, as  the  only  tone  of  mind  in 
which  to  pass  through  the  present 
crisis.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice  the 
following  passage,  which,  to  our  appre- 
hension, is  very  characteristic  of  onr 
contemplative  politician  and  warrior ; 
it  shows  the  sardonic  vein  fanning 
through  his  grave  and  ^  serious 
thoughts : — 

Art.  {to  Van  Rvk.)    I  tell  thee,  eat. 

Eat  and  be  fresh.    Pll  send  a  priest  to  shrive 

tfiee. 
Van  Muck^  thou  iak*st  small  contort  in  thy 

prat/ersy 
Put  thou  thy  muzzle  to  yon  tub  o/tDtne,^'* 

The  battle  is  fought  and  a  victory 
won.  Justice  is  executed  with  stern 
and  considerate  resolve  on  the  villains 
of  the  piece,  and  we  leave  Van  Arte- 
velde triumphant  in  his  great  contest, 
and  happy  in  the  love  of  Adrians. 

The  subordinate  characters  who 
are  introduced  into  this  first  part  of 
the^^  drama,  we  have  no  space  to 
examine  minutely.  The  canvass  is 
well  filled,  though  the  chief  figure 
stands  forward  with  due  prominence. 
Adriana  is  all  that  an  amiable  and 
loving  woman  should  be.  The  lighter- 
hearted  Clara  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
contrast  and  relief.  Her  levity  and 
wit  are  not  always  graceful ;  they  are 
not  so  in  the  early  scene  where  she 
jests  with  the  page:  afterwards, 
when  in  presence  of  her  lover,  she 
has  a  fitter  and  more  genial  snbject 
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for  bcrplajful  nit,  and  succeeds  mnch  Philip  Vno  Artevelde    is    now  the 

better.    In  cbe  course  of  the  drama,  Regent  of  Fkndeis,  and,  like  other 

wlieu  the  famine  is  raging  in  Ghent,  regents,  has  to  hold  hia  own:  Adriana 

sheappcarsas  the  trne  sifter  of  Philip  he  has  lost;  her  place  is  supplied  bj 

Van  Artevelde.    At  her  lir^t  intra-  one  still  fair  bnt  faded,  and  who, 

dnction  slie  is  somewhat  too  hoy-  thongh  she  deserved  a  better  fate, 

deniah  for  the  mistress  of  the  noble  mnst  atill  be  described  as  lately  the 

D'Arlon.   D'Arlon  is  all  that  a  knight  mistress  of  the  Dahe  of  Bonrbon.    It 

should  be,  and  Gilbert  Matlhew  is  a  is  the  hero  still,  bnt  he  has  descended 

cunsummato  villnin.  into  the  commonplace  of  conrta  and 

Between  the  lirst  and  second  parts  politics, 
is  a  poem  in  rhjme,  called   "The        That  it  is  the  same  Philip  Van 

Lay  of  Elena."    This  introdnces  ns  Artevelde  we  are  in  company  with, 

to  the  lady  who  is  to  be  the  lieroine  the  manner  in  which  he  enters  into 

of  the  second  part  of  the  drama.    All  this  now  love  will  abnndantlj  testify. 

the  information  it  gives,  might,  we  He  has  been  describing  to  Elena  his 

think,  have  been  better  conveyed  in  a  former  wife,  Adriana.  The  description 

few  lines  of  blank  verse,  added  to  is  very  beantifhl  and  touching.    He 

thnt    vindication    of    herself  which  then  proceeds  with  his  wooing  thus : — 

F.lena  poors  forth  in  the  first  act,  „  ,  .  w  n      n     v  •  

L        .-*"¥-,  .     r  t»       1'  **  Arteti,    ,     ,     ,     Well,  w«ll — aQe»  eoDfl, 

when  Sir  Flcureant  of  Ilenrlee  comes  And  [h»v«uni«imTKirrow.    PainuliEriaf 

tn    reclaim    her    on    Ihe    part    of  the  Am  Imuitorj  tbingi  dd  ins  than  jsj, 

Duke  of  Bourbon.     This  poera  is  no  And  though  tbej  \itm  ui  not  the  nun  w« 
fiivouriteof  ours;  bnt  the  worst  com-  ""',   .  ,.,,..      . 

iiliment  we  wou  d  nav  it  imoUes    in      Yet  IhBT  do  !««  u.    Yon  behold  mo  li.™ 

piimeni  we  wouiQ  pay  it  implies,  in     a  mui  W«prf.  wiih  uniathiDg  of  > blight 
one  point  of  view,  a  certain  fitness     ^      ^^^  „,  ^i^^^,  „[  t;,  iff, 

anil   propnety— wo  were  glad  to  re-      And  iti  Bnl  verdure.  h»Ting  not  tha  tan 

tnrn  to  the  blank  verse  of  oor  anthor,     A  Imog  root,  dnwing  from  tba  auth 

in    which    we    find    both   more  music      IH'iUljnieei.from  tlnairilipowai.: 

and  more  pathos  than  in  these  rhymes.     A"'*  "^J  "  """^  '"^'^  "^  """«"'  »" 
If  we  are  tempted  to  snspect,  whilst     „,,       tiU.  ragamioai.,  bi.  h«ut 

roailing  the  tirst  part  of  this  drama,       Keopeni,  and  hit  objecta  and  deiiret 

that   the    character    of  Philip    Van     shoot  up  renawed.     WhM  blank  I  found 

A-tevclde  combines  ■'"  "  ""i'"  li)""'  befo™ ma. 

pi-rfection  tins  man 

llic  man  of  action,  n 

cannot  ai-ciise   the 

second  part,  of  rcprc 

or  superhuman  happi 

of  thifl  perfect  comb 

very  trntliful  sad-colc 

he  portrays.    Tlie  g 

sunset  of  life  has 

subject  with  poets; 

author  has  chosen  tl 

noon  of  life,   the  cl 

mill  the  sun  setting 

dark  clouds?     It  wa 

It  has  been  suecesafo 

no  amount  of  talent 

pniuled  on  it  conld 

the  heroic  man  has 
heroic  action,  life 
more  than  to  any  01 
nary  aspect :  his  1 
dwarfish  hopes  and 
at  nil ;  they  bring 
"  gay,"  and  welcoti 
poor  life  as  they  m 
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If  weighed  in  wlsdom^s  balance,  merely  no- 
thing. 
The  few  hour*  left  are  precious — who  is  there  ? 
Uo  I  Nieuverkercheu ! — when  we  think  upon 

it, 
How  little  flattering  is  a  womiut^s  love  ! 
Given  commonly  to  whosoever  is  neareit 
And  propped  with  most  advantage  ;  outward 

ffrace 
Nor  mward  lieht  is  needful  ;  day  by  duy 
Men  wanting  both  are  mated  with  the  best 
And  loftiest  of  God*s  feminine  creation. 
Hoi    Nieuverkerchen! — what,  then,  do  we 

sleep  ? 
Are  none  of  you  awake  ? — and  as  for  me. 
The  world  says  Philip  is  a  famous  man — 
What    is  there  wonutn   will    not  love,  so 

Uu^ht  ? 
Ho  I    Eilert !    by  your   leave  though,   you 

must  wake. 

(Enter  an  qfficfr,) 
Have  me  a  gallows  built  upon  the  mount. 
And  let  Van  Kortz  l>e  hung  at   break  of 

day." 


It  is  worth  noticing,  as  a  charac- 
teristic trait,  that  Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde  speaks  more  like  the  patriot, 
harangues  more  on  the  canse  of  free- 
dom, now  that  he  is  Kegent  of 
Flanders,  opposed  to  the  feudal  nobi- 
lity, and  to  the  monarchy  of  France, 
and  soliciting  aid  from  Eugland,  than 
when  he  headed  the  people  of  Ghent, 
strong  only  in  their  own  love  of  inde- 
pendence. **  Bear  in  mind,**  he  says, 
answering  the  herald  who  brings  a 
hostile  message  from  France  and 
Burgundy — 

**  Bear  in  mind 
Against  what  rule  my  father  and  myself 
Have  been  insurgent :  whom  did  we  supplant? 
There  was  a  time,  so  ancient  records  tell. 
There  were  communities,  scarce  known  by 

name 
In  these  degenerate  days,  but  once  far  famed. 
Where  liberty  and  justice,  hand  in  hand, 
Ordered  the  common  weal  ;  where  grvat  men 

grew 
Up  to  their  natural  eminence,  and  none, 
Saving  the  wi>e,  just,  eloquent,  were  great. 

....     liut  now,  I  ai*k. 
Where  is  there  on  God's  earth  that  polity 
Which  it  h  nut,  by  conse<iuence  converse, 
A  treason  against  nature  to  uphold  ? 
Whom  may  we  now  call  free?  whom  great  ? 

whom  wi!>e? 
Whom  innocent  ? — the  free  are  only  they 
Whom  power  makes  free  to  execute  all  ills 
Their  hearts  imagine  ;  they  alone  are  great 
Who!*e  |ta»8ions  nurse  them  from  their  cradles 

up 
In  luxury  and  lew«lnc«5, — whom  to  see 
Is  to  de^pi.'^e,  wIiom.'  a<(|iects  put  to  scorn 
Their  station *>  oniin«nre.     .     .     . 
.     .     .     .     What  then  remains 
But  in  tht'  r.4US4f  df  naturv  to  stand  forth. 
And  turn  this  frame  uf  things  the  right  side 

uj»  ? 
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For  this  the  hour  ii  coma,  the  iword  is  drawn. 
And  tell  your  masten  vainly  they  reaiik** 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  garble 
in  oar  extract  so  fine  a  passage  of 
writing.  Meanwhile  oar  patriot  Re- 
gent sends  Father  John  to  England 
to  solicit  aid— most  assuredly  not  to 
overthrow  feudalism,  but  to  aapporl 
the  Regent  against  France.  His  am- 
bition is  dragging,  willingly  or  nn- 
willingly,  in  the  old  mt  of  politics. 
When  Father  John  returns  from  tbla 
embassy,  he  is  scandalised  at  the 
union  formed  between  Artevelde  and 
Elena.  Here,  too,  is  another  sad 
descent.  Our  hero  has  to  bear  re- 
buke, and,  with  a  half- confession, 
submit  to  be  told  by  the  good  friar 
of  his  **  sins."  He  answers  bravely, 
yet  with  a  consciousness  that  he 
stands  not  where  he  did,  and  cannot 
challenge  the  same  respect  from  the 
friar  that  he  could  formerly  have 
done. 


tht 


"  Arter.  You,  Father  John, 

I  blame  not,  nor  myself  will  justify ; 
But  call  my  weakness  what  you  will, 

time 
Is  past  for  reparation.    Now  to  east  oif 
The  partner  of  my  sin  were  further  tin; 
^fwere  with  her  first  to  sin,  and  then 

her. 

And  fur  the  army,  if  their  trust  in  na 
l)e  sliding,  let  it  go :  I  know  my  coarse; 
And  be  it  armies,  cities,  people,  ^rietta. 
That  quarrel  with  my  love — wis*  men  or 

fools. 
Friends,  foes,  or  fisetioni — they  may  swanr 

their  oaths. 
And  make  their  murmur^rave  and  frtt  and 

fear, 
Suspect,  admonish — they   but    waste    their 

Their  wits,  their  words,  their  counsel :  here 

I  stand, 
I' f>on  the  deep  foundations  of  my  faith 
To  this  f^ir  outcast  plighted;  and  the  storm 
That  princes  from  their  palaces  shake  oat. 
Though  it  should  turn  and  head  me,  shoold 

not  strain 
The  seeming  silken  texture  of  thistle.** 

And  now  disaster  follows  disaster ; 
town  after  town  manifests  symptoms 
of  treachery  to  his  cause.  His  tem- 
per no  longer  retains  its  wonted 
calmness,  and  the  quick  glance  and 
nipid  government  of  afiairs  seems 
about  to  desert  him.  Note  this  little 
trait : — 

*\A  rtrr.  Whither  awar,  Vanelain .» 

I'aurfaire.  You*lI  wikh,  my  lord,  to  have  the 

scont«,  and  other* 
That  are  informed,  before  yon. 
AHev.  *Twere  well.** 
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more  usual  interpretation  is,  that 
Danstan  was  a  veritable  enthasiast, 
and  a  genaine  charchman  after  the 
order  of  Hildebrand,  capable,  per- 
haps, of  ptiactising  deceit  or  craelty 
for  his  great  purpose,  but  entirely 
devoted  to  that  purpose — one  of  those 
men  who  sincerely  believe  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  and  the  predo- 
minance of  their  order  are  inseparably 
combined.  There  would  be  no  error 
in  supposing  a  certain  mixture  of 
pride  and  ambition.  Kor,  in  follow- 
ing this  interpretation,  would  there  be 
any  great  violation  of  probability  in 
attributing  to  Dunstan,  though  he 
lived  in  so  rude  an  age,  all  those 
arguments  by  which  the  philosopher- 
priest  is  accustomed  to  uphold  the 
domination  of  his  order.  The  think- 
ing men  of  every  age  more  nearly 
resemble  each  other  in  these  great 
lines  of  thought  and  argument,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  The  third  in- 
terpretation U  that  which  the  histo- 
rical student  would  probably  favour. 
It  is  that  Dunstan  was,  in  truth, 
particdly  insane — a  man  of  fervent 
zeal,  and  of  great  natural  powers,  but 
of  diseased  mind.  The  very  ability 
and  knowledge  which  he  possessed, 
combined  with  the  strange  forms 
which  his  asceticism  took,  lead  to 
this  supposition.  Such  men,  we  know, 
exist,  and  sometimes  pass  through  a 
long  career  before  they  are  accurately 
understood.  Exhibiting  itself  in  the 
form  of  fanaticism,  and  in  a  most 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age,  a  par- 
tial insanity  might  easily  escape  de- 
tection, or  even  add  to  the  reputation 
of  the  saint. 

This  last  is  the  rendering  of  the 
character  which  Mr  Taylor  has  se- 
lected. It  is  evidently  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  treat.  Perhaps  the  difficulty 
and  novelty  of  the  task  it  presentecl, 
as  well  as  its  greater  fidelity  to  his- 
tory, induced  him  to  accept  this  in- 
terpretation. That  second  and  more 
popular  one  which  we  have  mentioned 
would  appear,  to  a  mind  like  Mr 
Taylor's,  too  facile  and  too  trite. 
Any  high-churchman  of  almost  any 
age — any  bishop,  if  you  inflate  the 
lawn  sleeves,  or  even  any  young 
curate,  whose  mind  dwells  too  in- 
tensely on  the  power  of  the  keys — 
would  present  the  rudiments  of  the 
character.     However  that  may  be. 


Mr  Taylor  undertook  the  bold  and 
difficult  task  of  depicting  the  strong, 
shrewd,  fervent  mind,  saint  and  poli- 
tician both,  but  acting  with  the  wild 
and  irregular  force  of  insanity.  How, 
we  may  ask  ourselves,  wonid  such  a 
mind  display  itself?  Not,  we  may 
be  sure,  in  a  tissue  of  weakness  or  of 
wildness.  We  shonld  often  see  the 
ingenious  reasoner,  more  canning  than 
wise,  the  subtle  politician,  or  even  the 
deep  moraliser  upon  human  life ;  bat 
whenever  the  fatal  chords  were  touch- 
ed— the  priestly  power,  the  priestly 
mission,  the  intercoarse  with  the 
world  of  spirits — there  we  should  see 
symptoms  of  insanity  and  delusion. 
Such  is  the  character  which  Mr  Taylor 
has  portrayed. 

Earl  Leolf,  calm  and  intelligent, 
and  the  perfect  gentlemcm  (those  who 
remember  the  play  will  feel  the  truth 
of  this  last  expression,)  gives  us  at 
the  very  commencement  the  necessary 
explanation — 

"  fjeoff.  How  found  you  the  mid-coonties  ? 
A  tiiulf.  Oh  !  monk-ridden  ; 

Raving  of  Dunstan. 

Leolf.  'Tis  a  raving  time  : 

Mad  monks,  mod  peasants  ;  Dumdam  is  noi 

And  niwiness  thai  doth  least  declare  itadf 

Endangers  most,  and  ever  most  infects 

The  unsound  many.    See  where  stands  the 

man, 
And  where  this  people:  thus  compute  the 

peril 
To  one  and  all.     When  f ores  and  cunning 

meet 
Upon  the  confinfs  of  one  cloudy  mind, 
\\  hen   ignorance  and  knowledge  halye  the 

mass, 
When  night  and  day  stand  at  an  equinox. 
Then  storms  are  rife.**' 

No  justice,  it  is  plain,  can  be  done 
to  Mr  Taylor's  drama,  unless  the  in- 
timation here  given  us  be  kept  in 
view.  Yet  we  suspect,  from  the  re- 
marks sometimes  made  upon  this 
play,  that  it  has  been  overlooked,  or 
not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Passages 
have  been  censured  as  crude  or  ex- 
travagant which,  in  themselves,  could 
be  no  otherwise,  since  they  were 
intended  to  portray  this  half- latent 
and  half-revealed  insanity.  The  ar- 
rogance of  Dunstan,  and  his  commun- 
ings with  the  spiritual  world,  not 
often  have  the  air  of  sublimity,  for 
they  arise  from  the  disorder  and  hal- 
Incination  of  his  mind.  When  he 
tells  the  Qaeen  Mother  not  to  sit  in 
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his  presence,  as  well    as  when  he     iJwMton.  Till  thy  Inngteaek.^  Grtheiwfc 

inlercooreo  with  angels  't,.,.^. 


boaats  of 

and  demons,  we  see  the  workings  of  a 

pertarbcd  spirit: — 


I  pmj  jou  le 
Tbo^ritiai 


iEiUOrumo. 
bcllomat  odwraiM  Uun  SatMi, 
tha  lack  of  SkUn'a  mj 


■SUbliBhed  w 
{Strmgi  iottli  an  Uardfitm  Os  Im.^ 

With  the  same  craft3'  spirit,  and 


It  thou  wol'il  not 


Oli.iinDcrthMluiiI 

DnHila^  I)iimiii  thy  feu*  ; 

Thine  emnd  ii  Bc«pUbl«  to  Him 

Who  mleg  tb«  bour,  and  (boa  irt  aim  btn 

Thin  in  thj  pabre.    Quika  not,  bnt  b«  calm. 

And  tell  me  of  ttta  vntcbcd  kinc,  thj  Nn. 

or  bit  blood-retative-^yea,  vohb,  a  leed 
Ttut  e'er  vu  K  enmity  «itb  Ood— 
Hii  cDutiD  of  tbe  houae  of  Anticbrist! 
It  ii  u  t  !urmiied? 

n  MolhfT.  Alu  t  loit  boy ! 


J>um 
Ifbei 


loat  for  time  ud  tore 
dber.    But  tbst  tUll  not  ba. 
HDmethinz  more  loflj  tbw  B  boy'a  irild  ■<>•• 
GoTemi  the  COUCH  of  kiogdoDU.    From  Im- 

Thii  trching  umbrage  ttap  inde  :  took  np  ; 
1'he  alphabet  of  Heaven  ia  o'er  ihr  bead, 
Tho  nUrrj  literal  muUitnd*.     To  foe. 
And  not  «  mtrcB,  ia  il  gioen  to  rtad 
Thr  mirtd  celtilial  c^r." 

How  akil  fully  the  last  passage 
awRkcs  in  thorcaderafeeliDgor8;iii< 
pathy  with  Dunstan  I  When  he  has 
given  his  iDstmctions  to  the  Qaeeo 

Mother,  the  scene  closi 


f  MUl^r. 


Ol 


lluiula-.  Hilt  > 

Aoctlier— and  a  tbird.  Tb 
Quri^  MMer.  St  Magniu 
llBntlan.  Thon 

Tlie  wood  will  lonn  be  popi 
Tbc  path  ihon  CUB 'it  ntn 


When  Earth  beheld  it  lint  on  the  fourth  dar. 
Ood  ipake  not  then  more  plunly  to  that  otb 
Than  to  m;  ipirit  DDK." 

It  Bostains  him  in  his  solitade,  and 
mark  how  trinmphantlj  it  carries  him 
through  ia  tbe  honr  of  action.  Odo 
the  archbishop,  Ricola  the  king's 
chaplain,  as  well  as  king  and  oonr- 
tiers,  all  give  waj  before  this  inexor- 
able, nnreasoning  fonalidsm,  a  fonm- 
ticism  which  la  as  complete  a  atraager 
to  fear  as  it  is  to  reason — 

"  Dutaba  (to  ffana.)  FIt  henc«, 

Pale  DnntitDlc  I     ATannt,  rebel  lieu  Bead, 

Whicb  ipeakaat  tbnmgti  her. 

Elgiva.  I  am  tb;  »Ter«igii  iniitTMa  and  thj 


Who  I 


I  Iboa  ? 


Of  n 


-  that  h 


nitli,  and  a  p 
fi-om.  Heaven ;  but  I 
practises  on  the  credi 
This  mixture  of  supers 
ning  does  not  need  i 
plain,  but  it  is  seen 
appropriate  compaoy. 
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[Not: 


him  in  the  Tower,  and  in  this  inter- 
view we  see,  underneath  the  mad 
zealot  and  the  subtle  politician,  some- 
thing of  the  genuine  man,  Danstan 
had  not  been  always,  and  only,  the 
priest ;  he  understood  the  human  life 
be  trampled  on — 

Lhmatan.  What  makes  yon  weak  ?     Do  vou 

not  like  jour  food  ? 
Or  have  you  not  enough  ? 
Kdwin.  Enough  is  brought  ; 

But  he  that  brings  it  drops  what  seems  to  say 
That  it  is  mixed  with  poison — some  slow 

drug  ; 
So  that  I  scarce  dare  eat,  and  hunger  always. 
Dunstan.  Your  food  is  poisoned  by  your  own 
suspicions. 

n'is  your  own  fault 

But  thus  it  is  with  kings  ;  suspicions  haunt, 
And    dangers  press  around    them  all   their 

davs  ; 
Ambition  galls  them,  luxury  corrupts. 
And  wars  and  treasons  are  their  talk  at  table. 
Edwin.  This  homily  you  should  read  to  pros- 

perou!)  kings; 
It  is  not  needed  for  a  king  like  me. 
iJutisfan.  Who  tihall  read  homilies  to  a  pros- 
porous  kin? ! 
.     .     .     .     To  thy  credulous  ears 
The  world,  or  what  is  to  a  king  the  woild, 
The  triflers  of  thy  court,  have  imaged  me 
As  cruel,  and  insensible  to  joy, 
Austere,  and  ignorant  of  all  delights 
That  arts  can  minister.     Far  fr«»m  the  truth 
They  wander  who  say  thus.     I  but  denounce 
Loves  on  a  throne,  and  pleasures  out  of  place. 
1  am  not  old  ;  not  twenty  years  have  fled 
Since  I  was  young  as  tlum  ;  and  in  my  youth 
I  was  not  by  those  pleasures  unapproacued 
Which  youth  converses  with. 


Kdwin. 


No  !  wast  thou  not  ? 


How  came  they  in  thy  sight? 
Dunstan.  When  Satiin  first 

Attempted  me,  'twas  in  a  woman's  i*ha}»o  ; 
Such  shape  as  may  have  erst  misled  mankind. 
When  Greece  or  Home  upreared  with  Pagau 

rites 

Temples  to  Venu"« 

Twas  Satan  sang, 

Because  'twas  sung  to  me,  whom  God  had 

called 
To  other  pastime  and  severer  joys. 
But  were  it  not  for  this,  God's  strict  behest 
Enjoined  upon  me — had  1  not  been  vowed 
To  holiest  service  rigorously  required, 
I  should  have  owned  it  for  an  angePs  voice, 
iNor  ever  could  an  earthly  crown,  or  tovs 
And  childishness  of  vain  ambition,  gauds 
And  tinsels  of  the  world,  have  lured  my  heart 
Into  the  tangle  of  those  mortal  cares 
That  gather  round  a  throne.     What  call  is 

thine 
From  God  or  man,  what  voice  within  bids 

thee 
Such  pleasures  to  forego,  such  cares  confront  ? 

.     .     .     Unless  thou  by  an  instant  act 
Renounce  the  crown,  Elgiva  shall  not  live. 
The  deed  is  ready,  to  which  thy  name  affixed 


Discharges  from  restraint  both  htx  and  tiiea. 
Say  wilt  thou  sign  ? 
Edwin,  I  yt'xW  not. 

Dunstan,  Be  advised. 

What  hast  thou  to  surrender  ?  I  look  round; 
This  chamber  is  thy  palace  court,  and  realm. 
1  do  not  see  the  crown — where  is  it  bidden  ? 
Is  that  thy  throne  ? — why,  *tis  a  bate  joint- 
stool  ; 
Or  this  thy  sceptre  ? — ^is  an  ashen  stick 
Notched  with  the  davs  of  thy  o^tiTity. 
Such  royalties  to  ab<[icate,  methinks. 
Should  Wrdly  hold  thee  long.    Nay,  I  myself. 
That  love  not  ladies  greatly,  wonld  give  these 
To  ransom  whom  I  loved. ^* 

Those  feelings  of  hnmanity,  in  part 
indeed  simulated,  do  not  long  keep 
at  bay  the  cruelty  and  insane  rage  ox 
the  priest.  Edwin  persists  in  his 
refusal ;  Dunstan  leaves  him  for  a 
moment,  but  shortly  after  returns 
holding  the  deed  in  his  hand,  and 
followed  by  his  tool  Grumo. 

"  Dunstan.     Thy  signature  to  this. 

Edwin.     I  will  not  sign. 

Dunslan.    Thou  wilt  not !  wilt  thoa  that  thy 

mistress  die  ? 
Edwin.     Insulting  abbot !    she  is  not   my 

mistress  ; 
She  is  my  wife,  my  queen. 
Dunstan.  Predestinate  pair ! 

He  kno  weth  who  is  the  Searcher  of  our  hearts, 
That  I  was  ever  backward  to  take  life, 
Albeit  at  His  command.    Still  have  I  striven 
To  put  aside  that  service,  seeking  still 
All  ways  and  shifts  that  wit  of  man  could 

scheme. 
To  spare  the  cutting  oflf  your  wretched  souls 
In  un repented  sin.     But  tendering  here 
Terms  of  redemption,  it  is  thou,  not  J, 
Tlie  sentence  that  deliverest. 
Edwin.  Our  lives 

Are  in  God^a  hands. 

Dunstan,  Sot,  liar,  miscreant.  No  ! 

God  puts  them  into  mine  !  and  may  my  soul 
In  tortures  howl  away  eternity. 
If  ever  again  it  yield  to  that  false  fear 
Tliat  turned  me  from  the  shedding  of  thy 

blood  ! 
Thy  blood,  rash  traitor  to  thy  God,  thy  blood  ! 
Thou  delicate  Agag,  I  will  spill  thy  blood  !  "* 

We  believe  we  have  done  justice  to 
all  the  aspects  in  which  the  character 
of  Dunstan  is  here  represented  to  us, 
but  it  would  require  a  much  larger 
space  than  we  have  at  command  to 
do  justice  to  the  whole  drama  of 
Edwin  the  Fair,  The  canvass  is 
crowded  with  figures,  almost  every 
one  of  which  has  been  a  careful  study, 
and  will  repay  the  study  of  a  critic^ 
reader ;  and  if  the  passages  of  elo- 
quent writing  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  his  previous  work,  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  them,  and  many  are  the 
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pungent,  if  not  wittj  sajiogs,  that  ciam :  to  him  it  ia  a,  lad  and  disen- 
miglit  ba  extracted.  The  ctiief  TauU  chanted  vision.  In  Itanc  Comnanu 
which  seenia  to  as  (o  prevade  this  the  8ame  elements  are  combiDed  in  a 
drama,  is,  indeed,  that  there  ia  too  somewhat  different  proportion :  tbera 
much  apparent  study— that  too  m  ach  is  more  of  the  ironr  and  a  more  bitter 
is  )-een  of  the  artist.  Speaking  gene-  cjnicism;  less  of  tbe  grave  tenderness 
rally  of  Mr  Taylor,  and  regarding  and  tbe  practical  sagacity.  Arlevelde 
liim  as  a  drnmaclc  poet,  we  could  is  Isaac  ComneDns  living  over  lifo 
de^iire  more  life  and  passion,  more  again— tbe  same  man,  hot  witb  the 
abandonment  of  himself  to  the  cha*  advantage  of  a  life's  esperieoce.  In- 
racters  he  is  portraying.  But  wc  feel  deed  Artevelde,  if  we  may  venture  to 
this  more  particularly  in  Edwin  Out  jest  with  so  grave  A  personage,  has 
Fair.  We  seem  to  see  the  artist  something  of  tbe  air  of  one  who  bad 
sorting  and  putting  together  again  4)een  in  the  world  before,  who  waa 
the  elements  of  buman  nature.  His  not  walking  along  its  paths  for  the 
Wnlfdtan,  ihe  ever  absent  sage,  big  first  time:  he  treads  witb  so  snre  a 
tricksy  Emma,  and  lier  very  silly  footstep,  and  seems  to  have  no  qnes- 
lover,  Grnway,  arcdranialiccreations  tions  to  ask,  and  nothing  to  learn  of 
wbicb    may    probably   be    defended     experience. 

point  by  point ;  but,  fur  all  that,  ihey  Happily  it  has  not  been  necessary 
do  not  look  like  real  men  and  women,  hitherto  to  say  a  word  abont  tbe  plot 
As  to  bis  monks,  the  satellites  of  of  Mr  Taylor's  dramas.  Tbisof/Moe 
Dunslan,  It  may  be  said  that  they  Comntnus,  being  less  known,  may  re- 
could  not  have  been  correctly  drawn  qnire  a  word  of  preliminary  introdnc- 
if  tbej  had  borne  the  appearance  of  tion.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Constanti- 
being  real  men.  We  do  not  like  nople,  at  theclose  of theeleventhceo- 
them  notwithstanding.  tnry ;  Nicephonia  is  the  reigning  em- 

In  the  edition  which  lies  before  ns,     peror.     We  may  call  to  mind  tbatthe 
bound  up  wiih  Edwin  the  Fair  is  the     government  of  the  Byaantine  monar- 
repnblication  of  an  early  drama,  Itaae    cby,  for  «  long  time,  maintained  tbti 
CumHenu$.     It  excited,  we  are  told  in     honourable  pecnliarity,  that,  thongb 
the  preface,  little  attention  In  Its  first     in    form   a   despotism,  the  emperor 
apiH^arancc.    We  ourselves  never  saw     was  expected  to  admin teter  tbe  taw 
it  till  very  lately.     Tho""»>  !"<■-"'■-     ••  <*  ".-i  -i-™nrt~i  »«  it  r«.m  th> 
to  his  suliscijueut  prodi 
not  without  coDgidcrabI 
it  will  probably  gather 
Icrest  &i  Ihc  forerunner  < 
Arlevelde,  and  from  the 
occupy  in  the  history  of 
mind.      A   first    perforn 
was  allowed  to  pass  unn< 
public,  might  be  expecte 
-getlier  different  in  kind  fi 
uaic  successors.    The  a 
ailvnnce  out  of  obscurity 
lil^bt  uf  s'jcccss,  might  b< 
have  thrown  a.tjde  his  f 
thought  and  expression. 
here.     We  have  much  tb 
and  there  is  the  same  CO 
shrewd  observation  witi 
phic  mclanclioly,  the  si 
and  the  same  sarcasm. 
to  notice  how  plainly 
gcrtn  of  I'hilip  Van  Aria 
Cumntnus.     The  hero  of 
more  sagacious,  more 
more  lender ;  but  he  looli 
a  lingering  irony,  and  i 
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aad  the  Patriarch  is  still  more  ran- 
corously  opi)oscd  to  him  than  the 
Emperor. 

Before  we  become  acquainted  with 
him,  he  has  loved  and  lost  by  death 
his  gentle  Irene,  This  renders  the 
game  of  ambition  still  more  contemp- 
tible in  his  eyes.  It  renders  him  cold 
also  to  the  love  of  a  certain  fair 
cousin,  Anna  Comnena.  Love,  or 
ambition,  approaches  him  also  in  the 


[Not. 

Would  not  rodoem  all  lin  and  licrily 
Of  tUuighier  thorewithin.    Biifc  thenni  a  apol 
Within  tho  circle  my  good  iwoid  doMriboo^ 
Which  bj  Qod^k  gnoe  is  Mnetifiod  for  mo.** 

On  quitting  his  oonshi  Anna,  she 

says : — 

**  Go,  and  good  angels  gnard  tbeo  is  Diy 

prayer. 
Commenui, — Good  soldicn,  Anna.    la  tha 

arm  of  flesh 
Are  we  to  trust.    The  Mother  of  the  (Hda, 


t„u.wv«,  -pp. vp,««  U...I   «cv  .«  .««  YnW^c  Mother,  holiest  Mother  chueh, 

person  of  Thec^ora,  the  daughter  of  Hath  banded  heaTen  npon  the  side  oppoeed. 

the  emperor.     She  is  willing  to  desert  No  matter  ;  when  such  snpplicanU  as  thou 

her  father^S  cause,    and  ally    herself  Pray  for  as,  other  angels  need  we  nooa.** 

and  all  her  hopes  to  Isaac  Comnenus. 


Comncnus  declines  her  love.  The 
rejected  Theodora  brings  about  the 
catastrophe  of  the  piece.  The  £m- 
jieror  Nicephorus  is  deposed ;  Isaac 
IS  conqueror  in  the  strife,  but  he  gives 
over  the  crown  he  has  won  to  his 
brother  Alexius.  Then  does  Theo- 
dora present  herself  disguised  as  some 
humble  petitioner  to  Isaac  Comnenus. 
Armed  with  h  dagger,  she  forces  her 
way  into  an  inner  chamber  where  he 
is  ;  a  groan  is  heard,  and  the  follow- 
ing stage  direction  closes  the  play — 
*^AU  rush  into  the  inner  chamber , 
whiist  Theodora^  pasting  out  from  it^ 
crosses  the  stage,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
dagger  covered  with  blood.  The  cur- 
tain/alls:' 

Tliis  scanty  outline  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  following  charac- 
teristic quotations  intelligible  to  those 
who  may  not  have  read  the  play. 
Kudocia,  his  sister,  thns  describes 
Comnenus : — 

"  He 

Is  Dothing  new  to  dangers  nor  to  life — 

His  thirty  years  on  him  have  nigh  told  double. 

Being  duublj  loaden  with  the  unlightsome 

itiiflr 
Thut  lifv  is  made  of.     I  have  often  thought 
How  nature  chwtts  this  world    in  keeping 

couDt : 
There *s  t>omc  men  pass  for  old  men  who 

ne'er  lived — 
These  nioukn,  to  wit :  they  count  the  time, 

not  !>]>end  it  ; 
Ther  reckon  moments  Iit  the  tick  of  bead.*. 
And  ring  the  hours  with  psalmody:  clocks, 

clocks  ; 
If  one  of  these  had  gone  a  century, 
I  would  not  sar  heM  lived.    My  brother *s  age 
Has  spanned  the  matter  of  too 'many  lives  ; 
He*«  full  of  years  though  young.** 


It  is  plain  that  we  have  no  datiful 
son  of  the  Church  here ;  and  that  her 
hostility,  in  this  instance,  U  not 
altogether  without  cause.  We  find 
that  his  scepticism  has  gone  further 
than  to  dispute  the  miraculous  virtnes 
of  the  holy  image  of  St  Basil,  the  eye 
of  which  he  is  reputed  to  hare 
knocked  out  with  his  lance: — 

**  Jost  as  yon  came 
I  moralised  the  matter  of  that  change 
Which  theologians  call — ^how  aptly,  lay— 
The  quitting  of  a  tenement.** 

And  his  moralising  is  overcaal  with 
the  shadow  of  doubt.  The  addresaea, 
for  such  they  are,  of  Theodora,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  he  receives 
and  declines  with  the  greatest  otlm- 
ness,  though  they  are  of  that  order 
which  it  is  manifestly  as  dangerona  to 
reject  as  to  accept. 

**  Germanui.     My  noble  lord,  the  CcMriaa 

waits 
With  infinite  impatience  to  heboid  700 : 
She  bids  me  say  so.    Ah !  most  noble  eooat ! 
A  fortunate  man — the  sunshine  is  npon  yoa — 
Comn^fias.    Ay,  sir,  and  wonderfully  wann 

it  makes  me. 
Teil  her  Tm  coming,  sir,  with  speed.** 

• 

With  speed,  however,  he  does  not 
go,  nor  makes  a  better  excuse  for  hia 
delay  than  that  he  was  *'  sleeping  oat 
the  noontide.**  In  the  first  hiteniew 
he  escapes  from  her  confidence,  and 
when  subsequently  she  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  he  says — 

^'  Nor  now,  nor  ever. 
Will  I  make  bargains  for  a  lady^  love.** 

In  a  dialogne  with  hia  brother 
Alexius,  his  temper  and  way  of  think- 
ing, and  the  circumstance  which  has 


Comnenus,  we  have  said,  is  on  ill 

terms  with  the  church.    Speaking  of  mainly  produced  them,  are  raoreftilly 

the  sanctuary  he  says : —  developed.    We  make  a  few  extracta 

**  I  have  a  safer  refuge.     Mother  church  without   attempting  very    CkwelT   tO 

Hath  no  such  holy  prectaet  that  my  blood  COnnoCt    them.      Alexloa    bai    Oees 
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leans         ....    Whan  1  lut  rtood  h«ra 
DiigaiMd,  to  Me  k  lovl;  girl  Uid  dovu 
Into  her  eulj  gmve,  there  hm  luoh  liglil 
"  Comnngiii.    (Jhauga  ii  jouth'a  vender ;  A>  now  doth  >haw  it,  but  ■  bluker  air, 

Such  IraosmutalloDi  have  I  seen  od  mu  SMing  it  «u  DecemtHir,     Tii  most  itrugs; 

Cunipared  with  nuturc.  Wbidi  then  I  Kuce  wu  ecDKimu  oT;  Ubt 

Alrjiua.    There  i>  nDU|;ht  thuu'it  iecn  mtrdi 

More  BlM»d  thBn  art  thou.  TKal  leave  upon  the  Ml  natrptiw.  Mttm 

1  spesit  not  of  thy  changi-  to  outward  favonr,  A  Bienajw  undditmd  lill  lie  nwd 

Hut  thou  art  changed  in  heart.  Auiait$  le  appreMeuimaiM  and  lairtiL 

CuiNocaiK.  At,  hearti  cbang*  too  :  Tni  o'er— the  mnttend  Diuttended  rite, 

Uine  hat   grown  iprigfitlf,  hu  it  not,  and  And  tha  few  friand*  aha  bad  bauds  mywU 

bud  7  Had  liian  and  gona  ;  t  had  not  koalt,  bat 
I  Tide  it  now  with  ipun;  alie,  elae,  Aleiina —  ttood 

Well  IB  it  uid  the  Utt  of  life  ii  childhood.  With  a  dull  gue  of  Rnpor  aa  the 


red,      Vu  ibo'elled  oter,  and  the  broken 
>;ed  cornea  oil  and      Fitted  togethiiT.    Then  u 


■port,  tnjling  the  liioTali  wilk 


i>.     Hut  than  foij^ottan  bow  it  wu  thj  Rau  o3  i 

lie  the  hourt  awaj  along  thii  ahore —  Rattling  apon  the  gtaiel ;  and  the  aeiton 

vei7  rippled  aandi  P  -  Flattanwl  the  but  loda  down,  and  ksoeked 
mw.                        The  can  ds  arc  here,  hi>  ipada 

ot  the  foot-printt.     WoulcUt  thou  trace  AAinataDaighbonnngtombitona  to 


bu7nolalhi«g"rp™m 

Comnciiua  has  w. 
bixitlier  nsa wares  ti 
all  othere  on  earth  v 
or  tlic  most  painful 

He  rccogaisea  it  wl 
full  lido  of  his  cjnic 


lli^'araii'd  it,  raiwl 
AlcM,.  N 

I  Uke  It  for  a  lover' 

and  through 
Witl.e5e>'niinieulo< 

tutil'llJehurrhb. 


I1i.'re  arc  hal  two  word 
('.rii»»u.  Tbttt-iiucc 
AUiifu.     -Alai,  Itaot 

ComnenoB  pamei 
bis  brother,  contrivi 
uiiil  remains  aloue  i 
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Perhaps  we  are  hardly  correct  ia 
calling  the  temper  and  spirit  we  have 
here  alluded  to  Byronixn;  they  are 
common  to  all  ages  and  to  many 
minds,  though  signally  developed  by 
that  poet,  and  in  our  own  epoch. 
Probably  the  future  historian  of  this 
period  of  our  literature  will  attribute 
much  of  this  peculiar  exhibition  of 
bitterness  and  despondency  to  the 
sanguine  hopes  first  excited  and  then 
disappointed  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, lie  will  probably  say  of  certain 
regions  of  our  literature,  that  the 
whole  bears  manifest  traces  of  vol- 
canic origin.  Pointing  to  some  noble 
eminence,  which  seems  to  have  been 
eternally  calm,  he  will  conjecture  that 
it  owed  its  elevation  to  the  same  force 
which  raised  the  neighbouring  yEtna. 
Applying  the  not  very  happy  lan- 
guage of  geology,  he  may  describe  it 
as  *'  a  crater  of  elevation  ; "  which, 
being  interpreted,  means  no  crater  at 
all,  but  an  elevation  produced  by  the 
like  volcanic  agency  :  the  crater  itself 
is  higher  up  in  the  same  mountain 
range. 

There  still  remains  one  other  small 
volume  of  Mr  Taylor's  poetry,  which 
we  must  not  pa4»s  over  entirely  with- 
out mentioning.  The  Eve  of  the  Con- 
questy  and  other  Poems.  The  chief 
piece  here  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dra- 
matic scene.  Harold,  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  converses  with 
his  daughter,  unfolds  some  passages 
of  his  past  life,  and  vindicates  himself 
in  his  quarrel  with  that  William  the 
Norman  who,  on  the  morrow,  was  to 
add  the  title  of  Conqueror  to  his  name. 
But  as  it  will  be  more  agreeable  to 
vary  the  nature  (»f  our  quotations,  we 
shall  make  the  few  extracts  we  have 
space  for  from  the  lyric  poems  which 
follow. 

The  **Lago  Varese"  will  be,  we 
suspect,  the  favouiite  with  most 
readers.  The  image  of  the  Italian 
girl  is  almost  as  distinctly  reflected  in 
the  verse  as  it  would  have  been  in 
her  own  native  lake. 


•*  She  retted  with  the  air  of  rest 
So  seldom  seen,  of  thoee 
Whose  toil  remitted  gives  %  sesl. 
Not  languor,  to  repose. 
Her  form  wu  poised,  yet  baojsat,   firm, 

though  free, 
And  liberal  of  her  bright  bltek  eyes 


**  The  sansbine  of  the  Soathem  faee. 
At  borne  we  have  it  not; 
And  if  tbey  be  a  reckless  raee, 
Tbese  Soathems,  yet  a  lot 
More  favoured,  on  the  chequered  eaith  ia 

tbeirs  ; 
Tbey  have  life*s  sorrows,  but  escape  its 


**  There  is  a  smile  which  wit  extorts 
From  grave  and  learned  men. 
In  whose  austere  and  servile  sports 
The  plaything  is  a  pen; 
And  there  are  smiles  by  shallow  worldlings 

worn. 
To  grace  a  lie  or  laugh  a  truth  to  scom : 

*^  And  there  are  smiles  with  less  alloy 
Of  those  who,  for  the  sake 
Of  rome  they  loved,  would  kindle  joy 
Which  they  cannot  partake; 
But  hers  was  of  the  kind  which  simply  say. 
They  came  from  hearts  ungovernably  gfty.** 

The  ^^Lago  Lugano'*  is  a  coin* 
panion  picture,  written  **  sixteen  sani- 
mers  "  after,  and  on  a  second  visit  to 
Italy.  One  thing  we  notice,  that  ia 
this  second  poem  almost  all  that  ia 
beautiful  Is  brought  from  the  social 
or  political  reflections  of  the  writer : 
it  is  not  the  outward  scene  that  Ilea 
reflected  in  the  verse.  He  is  thinking 
more  of  England  than  of  Italy. 

"  Sore  pains 
Thoy  take  to  set  Ambition  free,  and  bind 
The  heart  of  man  in  chains.** 

And  the  best  stanza  in  the  poan  ia 
that  which  is  directly  devoted  to  hia 
own  country : — 


« 


14 


And  sauntering  up  a  circling  cove, 

I  found  upon  the  strand 
A  >lial!up,  :it.d  a  girl  who  strove 
To  dmg  it  to  dry  land. 
1  stood  to  sec-  the  girl  looked  round — her 

face 
Had  all  her  country  *s  dear  and  definite  grace. 


Oh,  England !  *  Merry  England,*  styled  of 
yore ! 
Where    is    thy    mirth  ?     Thy  jocoad 

laughter,  where  ? 
The  sweat  of  labour  on  the  brow  of  em 
Make  a  mute  answer— driven  firom  evvry 

door ! 
The  May- pole  cheers  the  village  green  d« 
more, 
Nor  harvest-home,  nor  Christmas  mnas- 
mers  rare. 
The  tired  mechanic  at  his  leetore  siglw; 
And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  wre. 
Has  leisure  to  be  wise  ?  ** 


With  some  verses  from  a  poem 
called  «'St  HelenV Auckland**  w« 
close  onr  extracts.  The  author  ra« 
▼isits  the  home  of  hIa  boyhood :» 
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**  How  mach  is  changed  of  what  I  see. 
How  much  more  changed  am  I, 
And  yet  bow  much  is  ]eft->to  ms 
How  is  t/te  distant  nigh  ! 

**  The  walks  are  orergrown  and  wild, 
The  terrace  flogs  are  green — 
But  I  am  once  again  a  raild, 
I  am  what  I  have  been. 

'*  The  sounds  that  round  about  me  riit 
Are  what  none  other  hears; 
I  see  what  meets  no  other  eyes, 
Though  mine  are  dim  with  tean. 


*Mn  every  change  of  man^s  estate 
Are  lights  and  ^ides allowed; 
The  fiery  pillar  will  not  wait. 
But,  parting,  sends  the  cloud. 

"  Nor  mourn  I  the  less  manly  part 
Of  life  to  leave  behind; 
My  loss  is  but  the  lighter  heart, 
My  gain  the  graver  mind.** 

Poetry  is  no  longer  the  most  popu- 
lar form  of  litcratare  amongst  ns,  and 
tbo  drama  is  understood  to  be  the 
least  popular  form  of  poetry.  If  this 
be  the  case,  Mr  Taylor  has  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  having  won  his  way  to 
celebrity  under  singular  disadvan- 
tages. But,  in  truth,  such  poetry  as 
Mr  Taylor's  could  never  appeal  to  the 
multitadc.    Literature  of  any  kind 

which  requires  of  the  reader  himself    dramaticimpropriety.  Very  well;  but 

let  us  have  as  few  of  such  things  as 
may  be,  and  as  short  as  possible.  In 
Edwin  the  Fair  thev  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  and  those  which  are  introduced 
in  PhiUp  Van  ArUveide  we  could 
gladly  dispense  with.  We  could 
also  very  willingly  have  dispensed 
with  the  conversation  of  those  bur- 
gesses of  Bruges  who  entertained  the 
£ari  of  Flanders  with  some  of  these 
ballads.    We  agree  with  the  Earl, 


as  may  send  the  reader  to  their  repem- 
sal  with  additional  zest,  so  neither 
have  we  paused  to  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  particular  parts,  or  to  notice 
blemishes  and  defects.  We  would  not 
have  it  understood  that  we  admire  all 
that  Mr  Taylor  has  written.  Of  whom 
could  we  say  this?  We  think,  for 
instance,  that,  throughout  his  dramas, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  he  treats  the 
monks  too  coarsely.  His  portraiture 
borders  upon  force.  His  Father  John 
shows  that  he  can  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  intelligent  and  pious 
monk.  Admitting  that  this  character 
is  rare,  we  believe  that  the  extremely 
gross  portraiture  which  we  have  else- 
where is  almost  equally  rare.  This 
last,  however,  is  so  frequently  intro- 
duced, that  it  will  pass  with  the  reader 
as  Mr  Taylor's  type  of  the  monkish 
order.  The  monks  could  never  have 
been  more  ignorant  than  the  sur- 
rounding laity,  and  they  were  always 
something  better  in  morals  and  in 
true  piety.  We  are  quite  at  a  loss, 
too,  to  understand  Mr  Taylor's  fond- 
ness for  the  introduction  into  his  dra- 
mas of  certain  songs  or  ballads,  which 
are  not  even  intended  to  be  poeticaL 
To  have  made  them  so,  he  would  pro- 
bably contend,  would  have  been  a 


to  think  in  order  to  enjoy ^  can  never  be 
popular.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  dramas  we  have  been  reviewing 
demand  an  effort,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  the  part  of  the  reader :  he  must  sit 
down  to  them  with  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  student.  But,  having 
done  this,  he  will  find  himself  amply 
repaid.  As  he  advances  in  the  work, 
be  will  read  with  increased  pleasure ; 
he  will  read  it  the  second  time  with 


greater  delight  than  the  first;  and  if    that  their  hospitalities  are  a  sore  afflic- 


he  were  to  live  twenty  years,  and 
were  to  read  such  a  drama  as  PhUq> 
Van  Artevelde  every  year  of  his  life, 
he  would  find  in  it  some  fresh  source 
of  interest  to  the  last. 

As  we  have  not  contented  ourselves 
with  selecting  beautiful  passages  of 
wj'iting  from  Mr  Taylor's  dramas,  bat 
have  attempted  such  an  analysis  of  the 
three  principal  characters  they  portray 


tion.  Tediousness  may  be  very  dra- 
matic, but  it  is  tediousness  still— a 
truth  which  our  writer,  intent  on  the 
delineations  of  his  character,  some- 
times forgets.  But  defects  like  these 
it  is  sufficient  merely  to  have  hinted 
at.  That  criticism  must  be  very  long 
and  ample  indeed,  of  the  dramas  of  Mr 
Taylor,  in  which  they  ought  to  oecopgr 
any  considerable  space. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  GIBRALTAR, 


CQAPTBR  I. 


The  Goveraor's  residence  at  Gib- 
raltar was,  in  days  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation, a  religions  house,  and  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  Convent. 
Two  sides  of  a  long  quadrangular 
gallery,  traversing  the  interior  of 
the  building,  are  hung  with  por- 
traits of  officers  present  at  the  great 
siege  in  1779-83,  executed  in  a  style 
which  proves  that  Pre-Raphaelite 
painters  existed  in  those  days.  One 
of  these  portraits  represents  my 
grandfather.  To  judge  from  a  paint- 
ing of  him  by  Sir  Joshua,  and  a 
small  miniature  likeness,  both  still 
in  possession  of  the  family,  he  must 
have  been  rather  a  good-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  an  affable,  soldier- 
like air,  and  very  respectable  features. 
The  portrait  at  the  Convent  is  doubt- 
less a  strong  likeness,  but  by  no 
means  so  flattering ;  it  represents 
him  much  as  he  might  have  appeared 
in  life,  if  looked  at  through  a  cheap 
opera-glass.  A  full  inch  has  been 
abstracted  from  his  forehead,  and 
added  to  his  chin  ;  the  bold  nose  has 
become  a  great  promontory  in  the 
midst  of  the  level  countenance ;  the 
eyes  have  gained  in  ferocity  what 
they  have  lost  in  speculation,  and 
would,  indeed,  go  far  to  convey  a 
disagreeable  imj)ression  of  my  an- 
cestor's character,  but  for  the  inflex- 
ible smile  of  the  mouth.  Altogether, 
the  grimness  of  the  air,  the  buckram 
rigidity  of  figure,  and  the  uncompro- 
mising hardness  of  his  shirt-frill  and 
the  curls  of  his  wig,  are  such  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  few  works  of  art, 
besides  the  figure-  heads  of  vessels,  the 
signboards  of  country  inns,  and  the 
happiest  efforts  of  Messrs  Millais 
and  Hunt. 

However,  my  grandfather  is  no 
worse  oflT  than  his  compeers.  Not  far 
from  this  one  is  another  larger  paint- 
ing, representing  a  council  of  officers 
held  during  the  siege,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  gravity  of  the  occa- 
sion and  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger, not  a  single  face  in  the  intrepid 
assembly  wears  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  or  fear,  or,  indeed,  of 


anything  else;  and  thongh  my  pro- 
genitor, in  addition  to  the  graces  of 
the  other  portrait,  is  here  depicted  with 
a  squint,  yet  ho  is  by  no  means  the 
most  ill-looking  individnal  present. 
But  the  illustrious  governor,  Eliot t, 
has  suffered  more  than. anybody  at 
the  hands  of  the  artist.  Besides 
figuring  in  the  production  aforesaid, 
a  statue  of  him  stands  in  the  Ala- 
meda, carved  in  some  sort  of  wood, 
unluckily  for  him,  of  a  durable  nature. 
The  features  are  of  a  very  elevated 
cast,  especially  the  nose;  the  little 
legs  seem  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  task  of  sustaining  the  enormous 
cocked- hat ;  and  the  bearing  is  so 
excessively  military,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  prop  the  great 
commander  from  behind  to  {Movent 
him  from  falling  backwards. 

My  grandfather,  John  Flinders, 
joined  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  as  a 
major  of  infantry  a  few  years  before 
the  siege.  He  was  then  forty-sevcu 
years  of  age,  and  up  to  that  time  had 
remained  one  of  the  most  determined 
old  bachelors  that  ever  existed.  Not 
that  he  ever  declaimed  against  matri- 
mony in  the  style  of  some  of  our 
young  moderns,  who  fancy  themselves 
too  strong-minded  to  marry ;  the 
truth  being  that  they  remain  single 
either  because  they  have  not  been 
gifted  by  nature  with  tastes  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  like  one  woman  bet- 
ter than  another,  or  else,  because  no 
woman  ever  took  the  trouble  to  lay 
siege  to  them.  My  grandfather  had 
never  married,  simply,  I  believe,  be- 
cause matrimony  had  never  entered 
his  head.  He  seldom  ventured,  of  his 
own  choice,  into  ladies^  society,  but, 
when  he  did,  no  man  was  more  em- 
phatically gallant  to  the  sex.  One 
after  one,  he  saw  his  old  friends 
abandoning  the  irresponsible  ease  of 
bachelorhood  for  the  cares  of  wedded 
life ;  but  while  he  duly  congratulated 
them  on  their  felicity,  and  officiated 
as  godfather  to  their  progeny,  he 
never  seemed  to  anticipate  a  similar 
destiny  for  himself.  All  his  habits 
showed  that  he  had  been  too  long 
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ftccustomed  to 
cleverly  fts  obi 
particular  honr 
to  bed  ;  of  ridi 
of  seltliog  liims 
ing  to  a  lKM>k 
presence  of  a 
nalerially  dera 
witbont  holdi 
tenets,  witboot 
acqaaiDtancea, 
tboagbt  of  tl 
bave  been  in  t 
gatory  to  the  c 
erlej,  bla  caatit 
tenanted  bj  an' 

It  was  fortOD 
tbat  io  hia  timi 
so  mncb  as  m 
Inflaromation  ol 
renders  tbem  i 
less  the  J  are  eni 
pnrguit — "impr 
"  adding  to  tbe 
mation."  A  m 
person  never 
made  even  a  ah 
self  proBtably,  i 
of  weariness  in  \ 
ton  one  jog-trot 
life.  lie  read  i 
but  it  was  not 
onlj  to  aniQse  b 
ed  books,  to  s 
faculties,  would 
for  bim  ;  be  < 
tbonght  of  gett: 
pleasure  of  lo« 
And  I  don't  kn( 
Just  as  well.  I 
vating  bis  mic 
have  been  layli 
thin  soil ~mann 
never  have  bee 
pleasant  old  wi 
polled  ap  In  tl 
thistly  common 
could  hardly  fls 
nature  still,  wb 
of  a  patch  ol 
guano. 

So  my  grand 
ing  himself  witi 
own  fashion,  an 
aelf  to  think— B] 
have  been  Inci 
and  productive 
the  world.  He 
llab  bablts  to 
being  two  yean 
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Fhone  forth  conspicnonsly  in  the 
yoath^s  character,  and  of  the  comfort 
of  contemplating  and  saperintcnding 
which  she  was  about  to  he  deprived. 
In  fact,  it  had  led  my  f;:rand father  to 
expect  a  youth  of  extreme  docility 
and  modesty,  re<iuiring  a  protector 
rather  to  embolden  than  to  restrain 
him.  After  in  vain  attempting  to 
espy  in  his  young  acquaintance  any 
of  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  him 
in  his  mother's  letter,  the  Major,  natu- 
rally good-natured  and  accessible  to 
his  youthful  comrades,  very  soon  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  inMuonced  by  the 
good-humour,  vigorous  vitality,  and 
carele:9S  cleverness  of  the  Knsign,  to  an 
extent  that  caused  him  sometimes  to 
wonder  secretly  at  his  own  trana^for- 
mation.  Ilis  retired  habits  were 
broken  in  upon,  one  after  the  other, 
till  he  had  scarcely  a  secluded  hour  in 
his  sixteen  waking  ones  to  enjoy 
alone  his  book  and  his  pipe.  His 
peaceful  quarters,  silent,  in  general, 
as  a  monk's  cell,  would  now  be  in- 
vaded at  all  sorts  of  hours  by  the 
jovial  riarry,  followed  by  the  admiring 
satellites  who  usually  revolved  around 
him  :  and  the  Major,  with  a  sound 
between  a  groan  and  a  chuckle,  would 
close  his  well -beloved  volume  to  listen 
to  the  facetious  details  of,  and  some- 
times to  participate  in,  the  unconge- 
nial freaks  of  the  humorous  subaltern. 
Once  he  had  actually  consented,  at 
about  the  hour  he  usually  went  to 
bed,  to  accompany  the  youth  to  a 
Carnival  ball — one  of  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments at  which  the  Catholic 
youth  uf  the  city  are  wont  to  idemnify 
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beyond  all  former  passions  (and  they 
were  numerous  and  inconstantf  in 
general,  as  if  be  had  l)cen  a  Grand 
Turk)  of  one  of  his  partners,  a  yoang 
Spanish  lady.  Her  gracefai  figure 
and  motions  in  tbo  dance-  bad  at 
first  captivated  him — and  when,  alter 
dancing  with  her  himself,  his  eloquent 
entreaties,  delivered  in  indifferent 
Spanish,  had  prevailed  on  nor  to  lift 
her  mask  for  one  coy  moment,  the 
vision  of  eyes  and  eyebrows,  the  com- 
mon beauties  of  a  Spanish  counte- 
nance, and  the  clear  rosy  complexion, 
a  much  more  rare  ]>erfection,  then  re- 
vealed, had  accomplished  the  ntter 
subjugation  of  his  errant  fancy.  She 
had  vanished  from  the  ball  silently 
and  irremediably,  as  a  houri  of  Para- 
dise from  the  awakening  eyes  of  an 
opium-eating  Pacha ;  and  all  his  at- 
tempts to  trace  her,  continncd  un- 
ceasingly for  acoupld  of  months  after- 
wards, had  i)roved  in  vain. 

One  morning  my  ^andfather  was 
seated  at  breakfast  m  the  verandah 
of  his  (piarters,  situated  high  np  the 
rock  above  the  town.  Below  him  lay 
the  roofs,  terraced  and  balconied,  and 
populous  with  cats,  for  whose  conve- 
nience the  little  flat  stone  squares  at 
the  top  of  most  of  the  booses  appeared 
to  have  been  devised.  Tall  towers 
called  mirandas  shot  up  at  intervals, 
from  whose  summits  tlie  half-baked 
inhabitants,  pent  within  close  walls 
and  streets,  might  catch  refreshing 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sea  and  the  hilli 
of  Spain— conveniences  destined  soon 
afterwards  to  be  ruined  by  the  enemy *8 
fire,  or  pulled  down  to  avoid  attract- 


themselves  for  the  mortifications  c»f    ing  it,  and  never  rebuilt.   Beyond  the 


I^nt,  and  where  masks,  dominoes, 
and  fanry  dresses  lend  their  aid  to 
defeat  the  vigilance  of  the  lynx-eyed 
duennas  and  mammas  who  look  anxi- 
ously on,  j)erfectly  aware,  in  genenil, 
that  their  4iwn  watchfulness  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  for  nipping  in  the  bud 
an  indiscreet  amour,  than  any  innate 
iciness  of  temperament  or  austere 
propriety  in  the  objects  of  their  care. 
Not  only  did  the  Major  mingle  in  the 
scene,  but  he  artu:illy,  about  midnight, 
found  himself  figuring  in  a  cotillon 
with  a  well -developed  seflorita  of 
thirteen  years,  whose  glances  and  de- 
portment sliowe<l  a  priToi'ious  profi- 
rioncy  in  the  arts  of  fliri;ition.  At 
this  ball  Garrv  had  become  enamoured 


white  sunny  ridge  of  the  line  wall 
cime  the  sharp  edge  of  the  bay,  rising 
in  high  fierspective  to  the  purple  coast 
of  Spain  opposite,  which  was  sprinkled 
with  buildings  white  as  the  sails  that 
dotted  the  water.  My  grandfather 
was  in  a  state  of  great  sensual  enjoy- 
ment, sniffing  np  the  odour  of  the 
large  geranium  bushes  that  grew  in 
clumps  in  the  little  garden  in  front, 
and  the  roses  that  twined  thickly 
round  the  trellis  of  the  vine-roofed 
verandah ;  sipping  thick  creamy 
Spanish  chocolate  between  the  moath- 
fuls  of  red  mullet,  bn)iled  in  white 
paper,  the  flavour  of  which  he  was 
diligently  comparing  with  that  of 
some  specimens  of  the  same  fish  which 
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he  remembered  to  have  eaten  ia  his 
youth  in  Devonshire;  and  glancing 
sideways  over  the  cnp  at  an  open 
volume  of  Shakspeare,  leaned  slop- 
ingly  on  the  edge  of  a  plate  of  black 
figs  bursting  with  ripeness,  like  trunk 
hose  slashed  with  crimson.  The  Ma- 
jor was  none  of  your  skimming  readers, 
who  glance  through  a  work  of  art  as 
if  it  were  a  newspaper — measure, 
weigh  it,  and  deliver  a  critical  opinion 
on  it,  before  the  more  reverential  stu- 
dent has  extricated  himself  from  the 
toils  of  the  first  act  or  opening  chapter: 
not  he ;  he  read  every  word,  and  af- 
fixed a  meaning,  right  or  wrong,  to 
all  the  hard,  obsolete  ones.  The  dra- 
matic fitness  of  the  characters  was  not 
to  be  questioned  by  him,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  authentic  personages 
of  history.  He  would  reason  on  their 
acts  and  proceedings  as  on  those  of  his 
own  intimate  acquaintances.  He 
never  could  account  for  Uamlet's 
madness  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
the  Prince  must  have,  some  time  or 
other,  got  an  ugly  rap  on  the  head — 
let  fall,  perhaps,  when  a  baby,  by  a 
giu-driuking  nurse — producing,  as  in 
some  persons  he  had  himself  from  time 
to  time  been  acquainted  with,  a  tempo- 
rary aberration  of  the  wits ;  a  piece 
of  original  criticism  that  has  not  oc- 
curred to  any  of  the  other  commen- 
tators on  this  much-discussed  point. 
Of  lago  he  has  recorded  an  opinion 
in  an  old  note- book  still  extant,  where 
his  observations  appear  in  indifferent 
orthography,  and  ink  yellow  with  age, 
that  he  was  a  cursed  scoundrel — an 
opinion  delivered  with  all  the  emphasis 
of  an  original  detector  of  crime,  anxi- 
ous that  full  though  tardy  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  delinquent*8 
memory.  But  his  great  favourite  was 
Falstalf :  *^  A  wonderful  clever  fellow, 
sir,"  be  would  say,  **  and  no  more  a 
coward  than  you  or  I,  sir." 

My  grandfather  proceeded  slowly 
with  his  meal^  holding  the  cup  to  bis 
lips  with  one  hand  and  turning  a  leaf 
with  the  other— an  operation  which  he 
was  delaying  till  a  great  moequito- 
liawk,  (a beautiful  brown  moth  mottled 
like  a  pheasant,)  that  had  settled  on 
the  page,  should  think  proper  to  take 
ilight.  lie  had  lately  come  from  a 
parade,  as  was  evidenced  bv  his  r^- 
niental  leather  breeches  ana  laced  red 
waistcoat ;  but  a  chintz  dressing-gown 


and  a  paur  of  ydlow  Moorish  aUpperw 
softened  down  the  warlike  tone  of 
these  garments  to  one  more  congenial 
with  his  peaceable  and  festive  pur- 
suits. Presently  the  garden  door 
opened,  and  a  well-known  step  aa* 
cended  to  the  verandah.  Frank  Owen, 
dressed  in  a  cool  Spanbh  costume* 
advanced,  and  stopping  three  paces 
from  the  Major,  took  off  his  tufted 
sombrero  and  made  a  low  bow. 

*'  Yon  are  the  picture,  my  dear  sur,** 
he  said,  ^^  of  serene  enjoyment  slightly 
tinged  with  sensuality.  But  how 
long,  may  I  ask,  have  yon  taken  to 
breakfasting  on  spiders  ?"— pointing, 
as  he  took  a  chaur  opposite  the  Mi^or, 
at  an  immense  red-spotted  one  that 
had  dropt  from  the  ceiling  on  the 
morsel  my  grandfather  was  in  the  acl 
of  conveying  to  his  mouth. 

The  Major  tenderly  removed  tho 
insect  by  a  leg. 

"  Tis  the  worst  of  these  al-fresoo 
meals,  Frank/*  said  he.  '^  Yesterday 
I  cut  a  green  Ihsard  in  two  that  had 
got  on  my  plate,  mistakuig  him  for 
a  bit  of  salad — being,  as  usual,  more 
intent  on  my  book  than  my  foodr* 
and  had  very  near  swallowed  the  tail- 
half  of  the  unfortunate  animal." 

^^  There  are  worse  things  than  lla« 
ards  in  the  world,"  quoth  Garrv. 
*'*'  Ants,  I  should  say,  were  certainly 
less  wholesome  " — and  he  directed  tiie 
Major's  attention  to  a  long  black 
line  of  those  interesting  creatnrea 
issuing  firom  a  hole  in  the  pavementi 
passmg  in  an  nnbroken  series  up  mi 
ancestor's  left  leg,  the  foot  of  which 
rested  on  the  ground,  then  traversinff 
the  cloth,  and  terminathig  at  the  loa^ 
the  otject  of  their  expedition. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  tiie  Miyor,  as  he 
rose  and  shook  his  breeches  gently 
free  from  the  marauders,  ^^  I  must  be 
more  careful,  or  I  shall  chance  to  do 
myself  a  mischief.  But  they're  wont 
at  night.  I've  been  obliged  to  leave 
off  r^^Ung  herein  the  evenings,  for  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  see  the  moths 
scorchlnff  their  pret^  gansy  whigs  in 
the  candle  till  the  wicks  were  half- 
choked  with  them." 

"  Do  yon  know,  Msjor,"  said  Oweo, 
gravely,  *'  that  either  this  insect 
diet,  or  the  sedentary  life  yon  lead,  is 
making  yon  quite  fiit,  and  utterly  de- 
stnqrh^  the  symmetry  of  yoor  figure? 
In  another  week  there  wUl  he  one 
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anbroken  line  of  rotanditj  from  your 
chin  to  yonr  knees." 

My  grandfather  glanced  downward 
at  his  waistcoat.  ^^  No,  my  boy,  no,** 
said  he ;  ^*  if  there  had  been  any  dif- 
ference, I  shoald  have  known  it  by  my 
clothes.  I  don*t  think  I've  gained  a 
pound  this  twelvemonth.*' 

*^  More  than  a  stone,**  quoth  Garry. 
"  Wo  all  remarkeil  it  on  parade  to- 
day— and  remarked  it  with  sorrow. 
Now,  look  yon,  a  sea  voyage  is  the 
very  thing  to  restore  your  true  pro- 
portions, and  I  propose  that  we  shall 
take  a  short  one  together.** 

'*  A  sea  voyage  I'*  quoth  my  grand- 
father ;  **  the  boy  is  mad  1  Not  if  all 
the  wonders  seen  by  Sinbad  the 
Sailor  lay  within  a  day*s  sail.  Did  I 
not  suffer  enough  coming  here  from 
England?  I  don*t  think,**  said  my 
grandfather  with  considerable  pathos, 
^*  that  my  digestion  has  ever  been 
quite  right  to  this  day.** 

*'^Sick  of  a  calm,*  eh  ?— Like 
your  friend  Mistress  Toarahcct,**  said 
the  youngster.  "  But  I've  settled  it  all, 
and  connt  on  you.  Look  here,**  he 
continued,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a 
large  printed  bill,  and  unfolding  it 
l)eforc  my  ancestor.  At  the  top  ap- 
peared in  large  capitals  the  words, 
**  Plaza  de  Toros;"  and  underneath 
was  a  woodcut  representing  a  bull, 
of  whose  sex  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
gazing,  with  his  tail  in  the  air,  and  an 
approving  smile  on  hia  countenance, 
on  the  matadore  about  to  transfix  him. 
Then  followed  a  glowing  account  in 
Spanish  of  the  delights  of  a  great 
bull-fight  shortly  to  take  place  at 
Cadiz,  setting  forth  the  ferocity  of  the 
bulls,  the  nunil>er  of  horses  that  might 
Iw  expccto<l  to  die  in  the  arena,  and 
the  fame  of  the  pioadores  and  espadas 
who  were  then  and  there  to  exhibit. 

The  Major  shook  his  head  —  the 
captivating  prospectus  had  no  charms 
for  him :  he  had  not,  as  I  have  bo- 
fore  said,  an  inquiring  mind,  and 
habit  was  so  strong  in  him  that  a 
change  was  like  the  dislocation  of 
a  joint.  The  Ensign  proc4^eded  to 
paint  the  delights  of  the  excursion  in 
the  brightest  colours  he  could  com- 
mand. Tliey  were  to  go  to  Cadiz  in 
a  boat  which  he  had  lately  bought — 
she  was  a  capital  sailer—there  was  a 
half-deck  forwanl,  under  which  the 
Major  might  sleep  as  comfortably  as 


in  his  own  bed-^a  cooking  am>arttiis» 
(and  here,  as  he  expatiated  on  the 
grills  and  stews  and  devils  that  were 
to  be  cooked  and  eaten,  with  the  ad- 
ditional stlmulns  to  appetite  idSbrded 
by  sea  air,  there  was  a  spark  of  re- 
lenting in  my  grandfatner*8  eye.) 
'^  Yon  shall  retnm,**  said  the  tempter, 
*^  with  a  digestion  so  completely  re- 
novated, that  my  name  shall  riae  to 
Tour  tongue  at  each  meal  as  a  grace 
before  meat,  and  a  thanksgiving  after 
it ;  and  as  to  sea-sickness,  why,  this 
Levanter  will  take  ns  there  in  twelve 
hours,  so  smoothly  that  yon  may 
balance  a  straw  upon  yonr  nose  the 
whole  way.**  Finally,  the  cnnning 
Ensign  laid  before  him  an  application 
for  leave  already  made  ont,  and  only 
awaiting  his  signature. 

My  grandfather  made  some  feeble 
objections,  which  Owen  pooh-poohed 
in  his  usual  off-hand  fashion.  There 
was  no  standing  against  the  voang- 
8ter*s  strong  will,  that,  like  Aaron's 
rod,  swallowed  up  all  opposition, 
and  at  five  o*clock  that  same  even- 
ing the  Major  found  himself  pro- 
ceeding through  the  town  towards 
the  Waterport  for  embarkation,  bv  no 
means  fully  reconciled  to  the  abanaon- 
mcnt  of  his  beloved  Lares.  My  luck- 
less grandfather !  did  no  presentiment 
warn  you  of  a  consequence  then  hang- 
ing in  the  clouds,  that  was  to  change 
utterly  for  you  the  untroubled  aspect 
of  those  household  gods? 

Owen  had  attired  himself  for  the 
trip  in  a  half- nautical  costume — a 
shirt  of  light-blue  flannel,  fastened  at 
the  collar  with  a  smart  bandana,  a 
blue  jacket,  loose  duck  trousers,  and 
a  montero  cap,  which  costume  be- 
came the  puppy  well  enough.  He 
seemed  of  this  opinion  himself,  as  he 
walked  gaily  along  beside  the  Miyor : 
BO  did  the  black- eyed  occupants  of 
many  houses  on  each  side,  who  peep- 
ed forth  smilingly  from  behind  their 
green  lattices,  sometimes  nodding 
and  kissing  their  hands — for  the  En- 
sign had  an  incredible  acquaintance 
with  the  budding  and  full-blown  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Major  had  stuck  to  his  buck- 
skins, (which  stuck  to  him  in  return,) 
over  which  he  had  drawn  a  pair  oif 
jack -boots,  and  wore  his  red-laced 
coat  and  regimental  hat — for  in  those 
days  that  passion  for  mnfti,  now  ao 
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prevalent  in  the  army,  did  not  exbt. 
Whenever  he  caught  sight  of  any  of 
the  greetings  bestowed  from  the  win- 
dows, he  would  take  off  his  laced  hat, 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  tittering 
Bcilorita,  who  generally  let  fall  the 
lattice  with  a  slam,  would  make  her 
a  low  bow — and,  after  each  of  these 
acts  of  courtesy,  my  grandfather 
walked  on  more  elated  than  before. 

They  passed  the  drawbridge  at 
Waterport,  and,  struggling  throngh 
the  crowd  of  Turks,  Jews,  infldeu, 
and  heretics,  who  usually  throng  the 
quay,  entered  a  shore- boat  that  was 
to  row  them  out  to  where  Owen*8 
vessel — the  Fair  Unknown^  as  he  had 
christened  her,  in  memory  of  his  an- 
forgotten  partner  at  the  Carnival 
ball—lay  moored.  In  her  they  found 
a  sailor  who  was  to  accompany  them 
on  their  voyage— -a  noted  contra- 
bandista,  called  Francisco,  whose 
friendship  Owen  had  lately  acquired, 
and  who  acted  as  his  lieutenant  on 
his  marine  excursions.  The  boat  waa  a 
neat  affair— a  small  cutter,  smartly 
painted,  well  found,  and  capable  of 
holding  several  persons  comfortably ; 
and  Francisco  was  a  ruddy,  portly, 
dark-skinned,  large- whiskered  son  of 
the  sea,  the  picture  of  good-bamoar. 
My  grandfather  stept  in,  in  his  jack- 
boots. There  was  much  settling  of 
carpet-bag:)  and  stowing  of  provisions 
in  the  lockers,  and  then  they  hoisted 
sail,  and  glided  smoothly  out  firom 
among  the  shipping  into  tne  bay. 

The  breeze  was  light  and  fair,  and 
they  went  on,  as  Frank  had  promiaed, 
pleasantly  enough.    My  mndfatber 
for  the  first  time  surveyed  the  scene 
of  his  two  years'  residence  from  the 
soa.    The  grey  old  rock  looked  mel- 
low in  the  evening  light,  as  an  elderij 
gentleman  over  his  wine — the  win* 
(low- panes  glance<l  mddily,  the  walla 
gleamed  whitely,  and  the  trees  were 
tinted  with  a  yellower  green;  behind, 
in  the  eastern  sky,  floated  one  single 
purple  cloud.    As  the  objects  becaiie 
confused  in  the  distance,  the  sharp 
rugged  outline  of  the  rock  sunmen 
the  appearance  that  has  caused  the 
Spaniards  to  call  it  El  Cnerpo— the 
api>earance  of  a  vast  human  body  laid 
out  on  its  back,  and  corered  imh  a 
winding-sheet,  like  a  dead  Titan  M 
his  funeral  pile— the  head  towards 
Spain,  the  chesi  arched  al  lOddIi 


Hill,  the  legs  rising  gently  upward 
to  the  knees  at  O'Hara's  Tower, 
and  then  sloping  down  tUl  the  feet 
rest  on  Europa.  The  sun  went  down 
as  they  rounded  Cabrlta  Point,  and 
the  breese,  freshening,  took  them 
swiftly  along  under  the  huge  bills 
that  rise  abruptly  upward  from  the 
Spanish  coast.  Then  Francisco,  light- 
ing a  charcoal  fire,  placed  thereon,  In 
a  frying-pan,  tender  steaks  thickly 
strewn  with  sliced  tomatas  and  onions, 
from  whence  arose  a  steam  that 
brought  tears  of  gratitude  and  de- 
light Into  my  grandfkther*s  eyes.  He 
anxiously  wi^ed  the  cooking- 
even  threw  out  slight  suggestions, 
such  as  another  pln<m  of  pepper,  an 
additional  onion,  a  slight  dash  of 
cayenne,  and  the  like ;  and  then,  set- 
tltnff  a  plate  firmly  on  the  knees  of 
bis  Jack- boots,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  cup  by  his  side,  imd  a  kqlfe  and 
foilL  pointing  upwards  In  his  hands 
like  lightning  conductors,  gazed  cheer- 
fhlly  around  him.  And  when  Fran- 
cisco, rising  from  his  knees,  where  ha 
had  been  blowing  the  charcoal  tirs, 
removed  the  hlssmg  pan  towards  mr 
grandfkther's  plate,  transferring  to  » 
a  liberal  portion  of  the  contents,  the 
good  man,  gaaingon  the  white  and 
red  streaks  of  yegetable  rellered  tqr 
the  brown  background  of  atoak,  aiul 
the  whole  picture  s wlmndng  In  a  JnU^ 
atmosphere  of  gravT,  felt  sentlmeats 
of  positive  friendship  towards  that 
lawless  Individual,  and,  filling  a 
bumper  (^Xeres,  drank  saooeas  to 
the  Toyage. 
Three  times  was  my  grandi!ilber''a 

Slate  repienlahed  from  the  thrice- 
lied  pan.  Afterwards  he  dallied  a 
little  with  a  cold  pie,  .followed  1^  a 
bH  of  dieese  for  digestion.  TheOv 
folding  his  hands  aeross  hhi  stomaeh, 
he  expressed  his  siaeere  opinkm,  thai 
he  had  aerer  tasted  aaythlng  so  good 
as  that  steak;  and  when  Owoa 
plaoed  in  his  hand  a  smoking  eaa  of 
grog,  he  looked  on  the  yomg  man  wMi 
a  truly  paternal  <^fe.  HetalkedceM* 

do  who  hava  dined  waB    praised  iha 
weaAeiv  «M  boat,  lia 
wondered  wnen  a  aMa 
wboroda  riowly 


tai  a  sort  af  vaaav  t 
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After  a  second  can  he  began  to  j»row 
drowsy,  and,  just  aware  that  Owen 
said  the  breeze  was  still  freshening, 
retired  to  the  soft  mattress  spread  for 
him  under  the  half- deck,  and  replac- 
ing his  cocked  hat  bj  a  red  nightcap, 
slept  till  morning. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  ho 
woke,  conscious  that  for  an  hour  or 
two  past  he  had  been  sleeping  most 
nneasily.   Tliere  was  a  violent  swing- 
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and  gesticnlated  like  a  scaramonch, 
screaming  also  at  the  same  time; 
but  what  his  gestures  and  screams 
signified  nobody  on  board  could  tell. 
At  length,  as  the  gale  did  not  mode- 
rate, while  their  position  increased  in 
discomfort,  and  was  also  becoming  pre- 
carioui^,  (for  one  of  their  anchors  was 
gone,  and  great  fears  were  entertained 
for  the  other,)  Owen  and  Francisco 
decided  to  weigh,  and  stand  in  for  the 
ing  motion,  a  rushing  of  wind  and  of    shore,  trusting  to  the  smuggler's  sea- 


water,  that  confused  him  extremely ; 
and,  forget  tin  ir  where  he  was,  he 
nearly  fractured  \\U  skull  by  rising  sud- 
denly into  a  silting  posture.  Steady- 
ing liiniself  on  his  hands,  in  the.  pos- 
ture of  the  Dyin*:  (JIadiator,  he  slewed 
himself  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  stern, 
and  protrud(^<l  his  powdered  head, 
like  an  old  heaver,  out  of  his  hole. 
Owen  and  Francisco  wen*  sitting  in  a 
pool  of  water,  trying  to  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  weather-side  of  the 
boat — dripping  wet,  and  break  fits  ting 


manship  for  a  safe  rnn.  The  Major, 
in  spite  of  his  sickness,  stood  up  and 
pulled  gallantly  at  the  cable,  the  wind 
blowing  his  pigtail  and  skirts  perpen- 
dicularly out  from  his  person.  At 
last,  after  tremendous  tugging,  the 
anchor  came  up.  The  jib  was  hoisted 
with  a  reef  in  it,  Owen  holding  the 
sheet,  while  the  smuggler  rau  aft  and 
took  the  helm.  They  bent  over  to  the 
gale,  till  the  Major  stood  almost  per-r 
penclicularly  on  the  lee  gunwale,  with 
his  back  against  the  weather-side,  and 


on  cold  potatoes  and   fragments  of    ran  in  till  he  thought  they  were  going 


meat  left  from  last  night's  meal.  My 
grandfather  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance of  tliin;;s  at  all.  Kent  in  twain  by 
horrible  qiiulnis,  he  inrpiired  feebly 
of  Owen  if  they  were  near  Cadiz? 
Frank,  in  re})ly,  shook  his  head,  and 
said  they  were  at  anchor.  Then  my 
grandfather,  making  a  vigorous  ctfort, 
emerged  completely  fnnn  his  place  of 
H'pose,  and,  ri>ing  to  his  feet,  looked 
over  the  gunwale.     Tin*  sc4'nc  he  be- 


to  bump  ashore;  then  tacking,  they 
stood  up  along  the  coast,  close  to  the 
wind,  till  Francisco  gave  the  word. 
Owen  let  go  the  sheet,  and  the  jib 
fluttered  loosely  out  as  they  ran 
through  a  narrow  passage  into  smooth 
water  behind  the  sea-wall,  and  made 
fast  to  a  flight  of  steps. 

Presently  some  functionar}*  apper- 
taining to  the  harbour  appeared,  and 
with  him  an  emissary  from  the  Go- 


helil  was  in  dreary  contrast  to  that  of    vernor  of  the  place,  who,  aware  of 


the  evening  before,  llidges  of  white 
foam  were  all  amund— ahead  was  a 
long  low  line  of  sandy  coast,  termi- 
nating in  a  point  of  rock  whereon 
stood  a  lighthouse :  and  ti»  leeward 
the  bay  was  en<'liised  by  steep  hills. 
<  )ver  till'  luw  coast -line  the  wind  blew 
with  hleuily  vi<»h'nce.  A  bright  sun 
rather  iiKrea««ed  the  <lreariness  of  the 
prospect,  whjfh  was  suddenly  ch^secl 
to  my  grandfather  by  a  shower  of 
spray,  that  blinded  him,  and  dnMiclie<l 
him  to  the  skin,  converting  his  Jack- 
boots into  buckets.  The  wind  had 
increased  to  a  gale  during  the  night, 
and  they  had  been  force*  1  to  take 
precarious  shelter  in  the  harbour  of 


their  plight,  had  civilly  sent  to  offer 
assistance.  The  messenger  was  the 
same  man  who  had  made  signals  to 
them  from  the  U^ach  in  the  morning; 
and  ho  seemed  to  think  it  advisable 
that  they  should  wait  on  the  Governor 
in  person,  saying  that  he  was  always 
disposed  to  be  civil  to  British  otBcers. 
This  advice  they  resolved  to  act  upon 
at  oncx^,  before  it  should  grow  dark, 
fore.«H!eing  that,  in  case  of  their  deten- 
tion from  bad  weather  in  Tarifa,  the 
Governor  mik'ht  prove  a  potent  auxi- 
liary. The  Major  would  have  wished 
to  make  some  little  alterations  in  his 
toilette,  after  his  late  disasters ;  but, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  pull  off  his 


Tarifa.    The  Major  did  not  venture  on  jack-l)oots,  which  clnng  to  him  like 

a  .second  peep,  but  sat,  dismally  wet  his  skin,  he  w;is  oblige<I  to  abandon 

and  sea-sick,  the  whole  morning,  try-  the  idea,  and  conteute<l  himself  with 

vivj^  to  >lielter  himself  as  he  best  could,  standing  on  his  hea*!  to  let  the  water 

i)uce,  a  man  came  down  to  the  beach,  run  out  of  them.    As  they  advanced 
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along  the  cansoway  leading  to  the 
town,  (the  point  where  they  landed  la 
connected  with  the  town  by  a  long 
narrow  sandy  isthmus,)  the  gale  swept 
over  them  volumes  of  sand,  which, 
sticking  to  my  grandfather^s  wet  uni- 
form, gave  him  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brick- wall  partially  rough- 
cast. His  beard  was  of  two  days* 
growth — his  hair-powder  was  con- 
verted into  green  paste  by  the  sea- 
water —  and  his  whole  appearance 
travel-stained  and  deplorable.  Never- 
theless his  dignity  by  no  means  for- 
sook him,  as  they  traversed  the  nar- 
row alleys  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Tarifa,  on  their  way  to  the  approach- 
ing interview. 

His  excellency  Don  Pablo  Dotto, 
a  wonderfully  fat  little  man,  received 
them  very  courteously.  He  was  % 
Spaniard  of  the  old  school,  and  re- 
turned the  stately  greeting  of  my 
grandfather,  and  the  easy  one  of  the 
Kn^ign,  with  such  a  profusion  of  bows, 
that  fur  the  space  of  a  minute  they 
saw  little  more  of  his  person  than 
tlie  shining  baldness  on  the  top  of 
his  head.  Then  they  were  presented 
to  his  wife,  a  good-natured,  motherly 
8^>rt  of  old  lady,  who  seemed  to  com- 
])»ssionate  them  much.  But,  while 
Owen  waM  explaining  to  her  the  object 
of  their  trip,  and  its  disastrous  inter- 
riiiUion,  he  sud<lenly  stopped,  opea- 
inouthed,  and  blushing  violently,  with 
Ills  gaze  directed  towards  the  0|)eQ 
d<»or  of  a  nciKhbouriug  apartment. 
riicre  he  l>eheld,  advancing  towarda 
him.  the  Heauty  of  the  Carnival  balL 

The  (fovemor's  lady  named  her  as 
''  her  daughter,  the  Seilorita  Juana.*^ 
S|>ite  of  the  different  dress  and  circum- 
stances, she,  too,  recognised  Frank, 
and  coloured  slightly  as  she  came  for- 
ward to  receive  his  greeting.  The 
Knsign,  an  impudent  scamp  enough 
ill  general,  was,  however,  the  more 
oonfuned  of  the  two ;  and  his  embar- 
rojised  salutation  was  entirely  throwa 


into  the  shade  by  the  magnificence  of 
my  grandfather's  bow.  However,  he 
presently  recovered  his  assurance,  and 
explained  to  the  elder  lady  how  he 
had  previously  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
(with  a  great  stress  upon  the  word) 
of  making  her  danghter's  acquaintance. 
Then  he  recount^  to  Jnana  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  driven  in 
here,  when  on  their  way  to  Cadiz  to 
see  the  bull-fight 

**  We  also  are  going  to  ride  thither 
to-morrow,"  said  the  Seilorita,  softly. 

*^  Ah,  then,  we  shall  meet  there,** 
said  Frank,  who  presently  after  was 
seised  with  a  fit  of  absence,  and  made 
incoherent  replies.  Hewas  considerinff 
how  they  might  travel  together,  and 
had  almost  resolved  to  offer  to  take 
the  whole  family  to  Cadis  in  his  boat 
— a  proposal  that  would  probably  have 
somewhat  astonished  the  little  Gover- 
nor, especially  If  he  had  seen  the  di- 
mensions of  the  craft  thus  destined  to 
accommodate  himself  and  retinne.  But 
Garry  was  an  adept  in  manoBuvring, 
and  marched  skilfully  upon  the  poiuS 
he  had  in  view.  He  drew  such  a  pathe- 
tic ^cture  of  the  hardships  they  had 
endured  on  the  vojrage — their  probable 
detention  here  for  most  of  their  short 
leave—their  friendless  condition,  and 
their  desire  to  see  something  of  the 
country— that  the  little  Governor  was 
in  a  manner  impelled  (fancying  all 
the  time  that  the  impulse  sprung  al- 
together Arom  his  own  native  beneyo- 
lenoe,)  to  desire  that  the  two  fbrlom 
Englishmen  would  trarel  to  Cadis 
under  his  eseort.  So  it  bein|^  settled 
entirely  to  Garry's  satisfkction  that 
they  were  to  start  next  morning  at 
brMk  of  day  on  horseback— an  ar> 
rangement  which  my  grandfather's 
total  Ignoranee  of  Spanish  prevented 
him  from  koowinff  anything  aboat^ 
thej  retired  to  the  princlpid  fonda, 
where  the  Mi^  qieedily  forgot,  over 
a  tolerable  dlueri  the  toils  and  peffle 
of  theTc^age. 


Daybreak  the  next  morning  found 
them  issuing  forth firom  the  andentdtj 
of  Tarifa  on  a  couple  of  respectable- 
l<Kiking  hacks^bired  (h>m  theinnkeeper* 
Frank  had,  with  his  aocustomed  f«M- 
raUhip,  managed  to  secure  a  posllkw 
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deeply.  From  the  throat-lash  of  the 
bridle  hang  a  long  tassel,  as  an  artifi- 
cial auxiliarj  to  the  barb's  tail  in  the 
task  of  keeping  the  flies  off,  further 
assisted  by  a  tuft  of  white  horse -hair 
attached  to  the  butt  of  her  whip.  She 
wore  a  looped  hat  and  white  plume, 
a  riding- skirt,  and  an  embroidered 
jacket  of  blue  cloth,  fastened,  as  was 
the  wrought  bosom  of  her  chemisQ, 
with  small  gold  buttons.  Frank  could 
not  keep  his  eyes  off  her,  now  riding 
off  to  the  further  side  of  the  road  to 
take  in  at  once  the  whole  of  the  beau- 
teous vision,  now  coming  close  up  to 
study  it  in  its  delightful  details. 

In  front  of  the  pair  rode  the  little 
Governor,  side  by  side  with  a  Spaniard 
of  about  thirty,  the  long-betrothed 
lover  of  Juana — so  long,  in  fact,  that 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  secure 
his  authority  in  a  territory  so  unde- 
niably his  own,  but  smoked  his  cigar 
as  coolly  as  if  there  were  no  good- 
lookiug  Englishman  within  fifty  miles 
of  his  mistress.    He  wore  garments 
of  the  Spanish  cut,  made  of  nankeen — 
the  jacket  frogged  with  silver  cords, 
tagged  with  little  silver  fishes — the 
latter  appended,  perhaps,  as  suitable 
companions  to  the  frogs.    A  hundred 
yards  ahead  was  an  escort  of  four 
horse-soldiers  with  carbines  on  their 
thighs,  their  steel  accoutrements  flash- 
ing rnddily  in  the  level  sunlight.  Be- 
hind Frank  came  Major  Flinders,  clean 
shaved,  and  with  jack-boots  and  re- 
gimental coat  restored  to  something 
like  their  pristine  splendour;  by  his 
side  rode  another  lady,  the  Seiiorita 
Carlota,   Juana^s    aunt,   somewhere 
about  thirty  years  old,  plump  and 
merry,  her  upper  lip  fringed  at  the 
comers  with  a  line  of  dark  down, 
quite  decided  enough  for  a  comet  of 
eighteen  to  be  proud  of—- a  feminine 
embellishment  too  common  for  remark 
in  these  southem  regions,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  connoisseurs,  rather 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  fair  wear- 
ers.   She  talked  incessantly,  at  first, 
to  my  grandfather,  who  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  she  said,  but  whose  na- 
tive politeness  prompted  him  to  say, 
♦*  Si,  Sefiorita,"  to  everjrthing— some- 
times laying  at  the  same  moment  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  bowine  with 
considerable  ^ace.    Behind  this  pair 
came  another  interesting  couple — viz., 
iwo  servADta  on  moles,  with  great 


saddle-bags  stuffed  to  extreme  corpu- 
lence with  provisions. 

It  was  a  glorious  moming — a  gentle 
breeze  sweeping  on  their  faces  as  they 
mounted  the  hills,  but  dying  into  si- 
lence in  the  deep  valleys,  fresh,  and 
glistening  with  dew.   Sometimes  they 
rode  along  a  rocky  common,  yellowed 
with  a  flowering  shrab  like  furze — 
sometimes  through  unfenced  fields — 
sometimes  along  broad  plains,  where 
patches  of  blossoming  beans  made  the 
air  rich  with  scent,  and  along  which 
they  galloped  full  speed,  the  Giovemor 
standing  high  in  the  stirrups  of  his 
demi-pique,  the  Seilorita^s  white  barb 
arching  his  neck  till  his  muzzle  touched 
his  chest  under  the  pressure  of  the 
long  bit,  and  my  grandfather  pranc- 
ing somewhat  uneasily  on  his  hard- 
mouthed  Spanish  entero,  whose  nose 
was,  for  the  most  part,  projected  ho- 
rizontally in  the  air.    The  Major  was 
not  a  first-rate  seat — he  rode  with  a 
long  stirrup,  his  heel  well  down,  his 
leg  straight,  and  slanting  a  little  for- 
ward, body  upright,  and  elbows  back, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  to  ancient 
works  on  equitation — a  posture  im- 
posing enough,  but  not  safe  across 
country :  galloping  deranged  it  mate- 
rially, for  tne  steed  was  hard-mouthed, 
and  required  a  long,  strong  pull,  with 
the  body  back,  and  a  good  purchase 
on  the  stirrups.    The  animal  had  a 
most  voracious  appetite,  quite  over- 
coming his  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
his  rider;  and,  on  seeing  a  tuft  of 
juicy  grass,    down  went   his   nose, 
drawing  my  grandfather,  by  means  of 
the  tight  reins,  well  over  the  pummel. 
On  these  occasions,  the  Major,  feeling 
resistance  to  be  in  vain,  would  sit 
looking  easily  about  him,  feigning  to 
be  absorbed  in  admiration  of  the  pros- 
pect— which  was  all  very  well,  where 
there  was  a  prospect  to  look  at,  but 
wore  a  less  plausible  appearance  when 
the  animal  paused  in  a  hollow  between 
two  hedges,  or  ran  his  nose  into  a 
barn-door.    But  whenever  this  hap- 
pened, Carlota,  instead  of  half- smo- 
thering a  laugh,  as  a  mischievous 
English  girl  would,  ten  to  one,  have 
done,  sat  most  patiently  till  the  Major 
and  his  steed  came  to  an  understand- 
ing, and  would  greet  him,  as  they 
moved  on  again,  with  a  good-natured 
smile,  that  won  her,  each  time,  a 
higher  place  in  his  estimation. 
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Tbns  they  proceeded  till  the  son 
rose  high  in  the  heavens,  when,  on 
reaching  a  grove  on  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  plains,  they  halted  nnder  a  huge 
cork-tree,  near  which  ran  a  rivulet. 
The  cavalcade  dismounted — thehorsea 
were  tethered,  the  mules  disbnrthened 
of  the  saddle-baffs,  and  the  contents 
displayed  nnder  the  tree ;  horse-cloths 
and  cloaks  were  spread  aronnd  on  the 
gronnd  and  a  fire  of  dry  sticks  was 
lit  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  with 
such  marvellous  celerity  that,  before 
my  grandfather  had  time  to  take  more 
than  a  hasty  survey  of  the  eatables, 
after  seating  himself  on  the  root  of  a 
tree,  a  cup  of  steaming  chocolate  was 
placed  in  his  hand. 

*'  Confess,  Major,"  said  Garry, 
speaking  with  his  month  full  of  san- 
sagc,  ^*  that  a  man  may  lose  some  of 
the  pleasures  of  existence  by  leading 
the  life  of  a  hermit.  Don't  yon  feel 
grateful  to  me  for  dragging  yon  oat 
of  your  cobweb  to  such  a  pleasant 
place  as  this?" 

"  Tis  an  excellent  breakfast,**  said 
my  grandfather,  who  had  just  assisted 
the  Scnorita  Ciirlota  to  a  slice  of  tur- 
key's breast,  and  himself  to  an  entire  leg 
and  thigh— -dividing  with  her,  at  the 
same  timo,  a  crisp  white  loaf,  having 
a  handle  like  a  teapot  or  smoothing- 
iron—**  and  my  appetite  is  really  rery 
good.  I  should  be  perfectly  easy  if  I 
could  only  uiulorstand  the  remarks  of 
this  very  ngn>eable  lady,  and  make 
suitable  n'plies." 

"  I^t  me  interpret  your  senti- 
ments," said  Garry ;  "  and  thoagfa  I 
may  not  succeed  in  conveying  them  in 
their  original  force  and  poetry,  yet 
X\\vy  shall  lose  as  little  as  possible  in 
transmission.  .Inst  try  me — what 
would  yon  wish  to  say?** 

**Why,  really,"  said  mr  grand- 
father, jHmdering,  **  I  had  a  great 
many  things  to  say  as  we  came  along, 
but  they've  gone  ont  of  my  head.  I^ 
yon  think  phe  ever  read  Shakspeare?** 

**  Not  a  chance  of  it,"  said  Owen. 
Here  the  Sellorita  langhlnglj  ap- 
pealed to  Frank  to  know  what  nj 
grandfather  was  saying  abont  her. 

**  Ah,"  quoth  my  grandfather,  qnot- 
ing  his  friend  Shakspeare— 

•'  •  I  unilenUnd  thr  /ooft»— Um  pretty  ^ftaiJk 
Whirh  thou  poorest  dowB  ft 

I  aon  iKi/  peritct  in * 


She*s  an  extremely  agreeable  woman, 
Frank,  1*11  be  sworo,  if  one  only 
nnderstood  her,**  quoth  my  grand- 
father, casting  on  her  a  glance  full  of 
gallantry. 

The  Ensign  was  not  so  entirely  oc- 
cupied in  prosecuting  his  own  love 
affair  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  facili- 
ties afforded  him  for  amusing  himself 
at  the  Major's  expense.  Accordingly, 
he  made  a  sp«ech  in  Spanish  to  Car- 
lota,  purporting  to  be  a  faltbfal  trans* 
lation  of  my  grandfather's,  but  teem- 
ing, in  fact,  with  the  most  romantio 
expressions  of  chivalrons  admirationi 
as  was  apparent  firom  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  words  ^^oios,**  (eyes,) 
*'  corazon,**  (heart,)  and  the  like  ama- 
tory currency. 

''There,  Major,**  said  the  inter- 
preter, as  he  finished ;  ''  I  *Te  told  her 
what  you  said  of  her.'* 

The  Malor  endorsed  the  compli- 
ments by  laying  his  hand  npon  bis 
heart,  and  bowiog  with  a  tender  air. 
Whereupon  Carlota,  langhlng,  and 
blushing  a  deeper  red,  made  her  ac* 
knowledgments. 

«'  She  says,**  qnoth  Frank,  **  tliat 
she  knew  the  English  before  to  be  a 
gallant  nation;  bnt  that  if  all  the 
caball^ros  (that*s  gentlemen)  of  that 
favonred  race  are  equal  to  the  present 
specimen,  her  own  countrymen  nntt 
be  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.** 

«« Delightful  1  **  cried  my  grand- 
fhther ;  but  it  is  doubtfhl  whether  this 
expression  of  pleasure  was  called  Ibrtli 
by  the  sentiments  attribntad  to  the 
ScHorita,  or  l^  the  crisp  sooeuleBt 
tenderness  of  a  moithM  of  racking* 

eg  which  was  at  that  moment  spread- 
g  itsdf  OT«r  his  palate. 
Following  up  nla  idea,  the  mla* 
ehierons  Ensign  eonthinad  to  dlvenlff 
the  graTer  pnmit  of  proaeeating  hia 
own  ault  with  Juana,  bgr  Impremtng 
Garloto  and  the  M^or  with  Iba  Idea 
that  each  waa  fkyniacMj  Impreased 
with  the  other.  In  thia  be  waa  toier- 
ably  sueeetsfU— the  speedMa  be  mada 
to  CailoU,  supposed  to  Offginata  wHb 
my  graodfhther,  bad  a  ifrj  mnlM 
warmth  about  tbam,  batogt  m  ImL 
Tei7  often  Mentleal  wKh  tbaaa  ba  bad 
fast  bean  makbig,  vndar  fmmadbiti 
ln8piratloa,tobiaowaaTti^;  vUto 
aa  for  tba  M 4or,  it  woaM  bavg  bna 
an  faisBit  to  tba  AnpiMl^  of  Ail 
irortby  manli  «itm«  t»  «bkI 
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great  ingenuity  in  deceiving  him ; 
it  would  have  been  like  setting  a  trap 
for  a  snail.  So  they  journeyed  on, 
highly  pleased  with  eacli  other,  and 
occasiunally,  in  the  absence  of  their 
faithful    interpreter,    conversed    by 


means  of  smiles  and  comteons  ges- 
ticulations, till  my  grandfather  felt 
entirely  at  his  ease,  and  was 
almost  sorry  when  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  they  got  to 
Cadiz. 


CUAPTER  III. 


A  whole  city  full  of  people  con- 
densed into  one  broad  amphitheatre, 
all  bearing  a  national  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  countenance  and  cos- 
tume, all  ap])nrently  animated  by  the 
same  spirit — for  nothing  could  be 
more  unanimous  than  the  applause 
which  greeted  a  favourite  smilingly 
cro.<«sing  the  arena,  the  abuse  which 
overwhelmed  an  object  offensive  to 
the  eye  of  the  many-headed,  or  the 
ridicule  which  descended  in  a  joyous 
uproarious  flood  on  the  hapless  indivi- 
dual in  who&e  appearance,  dress,  or 
manner,  anything  was  detected  cal- 
culated to  appeal  to  the  highly- 
sensitive  rii^ibie  faculty  of  a  Spanish 
assembly;— a  ;,'ay  and  picturesque 
mixture  of  colours,  waving  and  toss- 
ing like  a  garden  in  a  breeze,  as  the 
masses  of  white  mantillas,  heads 
black  as  coal,  decorated  with  flowers 
and  green  leaves,  red  sashes,  tufted 
sombreros,  and  yellow  gaiters,  with 
here  and  there  a  blue- and- white 
soldier  standing  stiflly  up,  were  agi- 
tated by  each  new  emotion — such  was 
the  scene  that  met  the  eves  of  our 
travellers  on  entering  the  bull-ring  at 
Cadiz  before  the  sport  commenced. 

^ly  gramlfather  had  made  his  entry 
in  spectacles — appendages  highly  pro- 
vocative of  the  public  mirth — and  had 
looked  wouderingly  for  a  minute  or 
two  through  the  obnoxious  glasses 
on  a  sea  of  faces  upturned,  sideturned, 
and  duwiiturned,  all  looking  at  him, 
and  all  shouting  some  indistinguish- 
able chorus;  while  the  men  beat  time, 
each  with  the  long,  forked,  painted 
stick,  without  which  no  Spaniard  |>os- 
sessing  sentiments  of  propriety  ever 
comes  to  a  bull-tight,  in  a  manner 
most  embarrassing  to  a  somewhat 
bashful  straii;;er,  till  their  attention 
was  luckily  diverted  to  an  unhappy 
man  in  a  white  hat,  in  derision  of 
whom  they  immediately  sang  a  song, 
the  burden  of  which  was  *^K1  de 
sombrero  bianco,**  (be  of  the  white 


hat.)  the  mnltitade  condacting  Itself 
throughout  like  one  man. 

My  grandfather  and  his  friends 
occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  a 
box  high  above  the  maltitnde,  and 
near  that  of  the  alcalde.  The  ScOorita 
Juana  looked  more  lovely  than  ever 
in  a  white  dress,  over  which  flowed  a 
white  gauzy  mantilla,  giving  a  kind 
of  misty  indistinctness  to  the  wavj 
outlines  of  her  figure,  and  the  warm 
tint  of  her  neck  and  arms.    From  her 
masses  of  black  hair  peeped  one  spot 
of  vivid  white,  a  rosebud ;  and  a  green 
plumy   leaf,    a    favourite   ornament 
with  Spanish  girls,  drooped,  bending, 
and  soft  as  a  feather,  on  one  side 
of  her   gold-and-tortoiseshcU   comb. 
The  Major  sat  beside  Carlota,  who, 
naturally  frank,  and   looking   npon 
him  now  as  an   old    acquamtance, 
would  xap  his  arm  most  bewitchingty 
with  her  fan,  when  she  wanted  to 
direct  his  attention  to    any  obiect 
of  interest.    So  the  Major  sat  by  her, 
all  gallantry  and  smiles,  gazing  about 
him  with  wonder  through  the  double 
gold  eyeglass,  which  still,  in  spite  of 
the  late  expression  of  popular  feeling, 
bestrid  his  nose.    He  looked  with  the 
interest  of  a  child  at  everything — at 
the  faces  and  dresses  aronud  him, 
distinct  in  their  proximity,  and  at 
those,  confused  in  their  details  by 
distance,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
arena.     He  shared  in  the  distress  of 
an  unfortunate  person  (a  contractor 
for  bulls,  who  had  palmed  some  bad 
ones  on  the  ]mblic)  who  tried,  as  he 
walked  conspicuously  across  the  ring, 
to  smile  off  a  torrent  of  popular  exe- 
cration  al)out   as   successfully  aa  a 
\tu\y    might    attempt    to    ward    off 
Niagara  with  her  parasol,  and  who 
was,  as  it  were,  washed  out  at  an 
op]K>sito  door,  drenched  and  sodden 
with  jeers.     And  when  the  folding- 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  gay  pro- 
ci^sion  entered,  my  grandfather  gazed 
on    it    with   delight,    and   shouted 
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"  Bravo !"  as  cnthnsiastically  as  if  he 
had   been  a  habitual   frequenter   of 
bull-rings  from  his    earliest   youth. 
First  came  the  espadas  or  matadores, 
their    hair    clubbed    behind    like    a 
woman^s,  dressed  in  bright-coloured 
jackets,   and  breeches  seamed  with 
broad  silver  lace,  white    stockings, 
shoes  fastened  with  immense  rosettes, 
and  having  their  waists  girt  with  silk 
sashes,  bearing  on  tlicir  arms   the 
blood-coloured   cloaks  that  were  to 
lure  the  bull  upon  the  sword-point. 
Next  followed  the  chnlos,  similarly 
attired;  then  the  picadores,    riding 
stiffly,  with  padded  legs,  on    their 
doomed   steeds ;   and   mules,   whose 
office  it  was  to  drag  olf  the  dead  bulls 
and  horses,  harnessed  three  abreast 
as  in  classic  chariots,    and    almost 
hidden  under  a  mass  of  gay  housings, 
closed     the    procession.      Marching 
across  the  middle  of  the  ring  to  the 
alcalde's  box,  they  requested  permis- 
sion to  begin,  and,  it  beiug  granted, 
the  picadores  stationed  themselves  at 
equal    distances    from    each    other 
round  the  circumference  of  the  arena. 
Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  alcalde, 
two  trumpeters  in  scarlet,  behind  him, 
i<tood  lip  and  sounded — a  man,  stand- 
in,:  with  his  hand  ready  on  a  bolt 
in  a  door  undenioath,  drew  it,  and 
] lulled  the  door  swiftly  back,  shutting 
himself  into  a  niche,  as  the  dark  space 
thus  opened  was  filled  by  the  formi- 
dable fi^'ure  of  a  bull,  who,  with  glanc- 
ing horns  and  tail  erect,  bounded  out, 
and,  looking  around  during  one  fierce 
brief  pause,  made  straight  at  the  first 
pic4idor.      The     cavalier,     standing 
straight   in   his    stirrups,    his   lance 
tucked  firmly  under  his  arm,  fixed 
the  point  fairly  in  the  shoalder  of  the 
brute,  who,  never  pausing  for  thai, 
straigiitway  upset  man  and    horse. 
Thon  my  grandfather  might  be  seen 
stretching  far  over  the  front  of  hit 
box,  his  eyes  staring  on  the  prostrate 
picador,  and  his  hands  clenched  abore 
ills  heaf],  while  he  shontod,  **  By  the 
Lord,    sir,    hc*ll    be    kUledl**    And 
when  a  chulo,  darting  alongside,  waved 
his  cloak  before  the  bnlfs  eyes  and 
lured  him  away,  the  Alitor,  drawing 
a   long    breath,  turned    to   a  calm 
Spaniard  beside  him,  and  said,  **  Br 
heaven,  sir,  *twas  the  mercy  of  Provf« 
denco!*'— but  the  Spaniard,   taking 
his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  tod  expel* 


ling  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils, 
merely  said,  ^*  Bien  estik,**  (His  very 
well.)  Meanwhile,  the  bull  (who, 
like  his  predecessor  in  the  china-shop, 
seemed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way) 
had  run  his  horn  into  the  heart  of  a 
second  horse,  and  the  picador,  perceiv- 
ing from  the  shivering  of  the  wounded 
creature  that  the  hurt  was  mortal, 
dismounted  in  ail  haste,  while  the 
horse,  giving  one  long,  blundering 
stagger,  fell  over  and  died,  and  was 
immediately  stript  of  his  accoutre- 
ments. This  my  grandfather  didn't 
like  at  all;  but,  seeing  no  kindred 
disgust  in  the  faces  round  him,  he 
nerved  himself,  considering  that  it 
was  a  soldier's  business  to  look  on 
wounds  and  death.  He  even  be- 
held, with  tolerable  firmness,  the 
spectacle  of  a  horse  dashing  blindfold 
and  ridcriess,  and  mad  with  fear  and 
pain,  against  the  barrier— reboundmg 
whence  to  the  earth  with  a  broken 
shoulder,  it  was  forced  again  on  its 
three  legs,  and  led  stumbling  from 
the  ring.  But  when  he  saw  another 
horse  raised  to  its  feet,  and,  all  ript 
open  as  it  was,  spurred  to  a  second 
assault,  the  Major,  who  hadn't  the  heart 
himself  to  hurt  a  fly,  could  stand  It 
no  longer,  but,  feeling  unwell,  retired 
precipitately  from  the  scene.  On 
reaching  the  door,  he  wrote  over  the 
same,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  part  of  the 
speech  of  Henry  v.,  **  the  royal  imp  of 
fame,**  to  his  soldiers  at  Aginooari:— 

«'  H«  that  hftth  not  ilomMh  iir  IIm  Igbt, 
Ut  him  d«|Mtft ** 

to  the  great  utonlshment  of  At  twt 
Spanish  sentries,  who  gand  m  tte 
words  as  if  thej  contained  a  mBiftA 
spelL 

Frank  sat  till  It  was  over—"] 
out  the  pbu.**    Not  that  b« 
much  of  the  fight,  however;  he  i 
eves  and        aeb         aothl 
jTnana.  an^  «  ui         i|{o  i 

pmd       f  iu  Ik  M 

jilt       wv^  r  MiOk  ■ 

I  lis        auu  thl  I 

mfU  no  la  • 

)  iwd  1  I  Ml 

with  g  J 

Of  1 

1    ■ 
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got  on  quite  as  well,  probably,  as  yoa 
or  I  might  have  done  in  his  place. 

Leaving  Cadiz  next  morning,  they 
resumed  the  order  of  march  they  had 
adopted  in  coming  —  Don  Pablo 
riding,  as  before,  in  front  with  the 
knight  of  the  silver  fishes,  discussing 
with  him  the  incidents  of  the  bull- 
ring. The  old  gentleman,  though  very 
courteous  when  addressing  the  two 
Englishmen,  had  but  little  to  say  to 
them— neither  did  he  trouble  himself 
to  talk  much  to  the  ladies  ;  and  when 
he  did,  a  sharp  expression  would  some- 
times slip  out,  convincing  Owen  that 
he  was  something  of  a  domestic  ty- 
rant in  private — a  character  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  blandest 
demeanour  in  public.  The  Ensign 
was  at  great  pains  to  encourage  the 
Major  to  be  gracious  to  Carlota. 
**  Get  a  little  more  tropical  in  your 
looks.  Major,"  he  would  say;  "  these 
Spanish  ladies  are  not  accustomed  to 
frigid  glances.  She's  desperately  in 
love  with  you — ^pity  she  can't  express 
what  she  feels ;  and  she  mightn't  like 
to  trust  an  interpreter  with  her  sen- 
timents." 

**  Pooh,  nonsense,  boy,"  said  the 
Major,  colouring  with  pleasure,  "  she 
doesn't  care  for  an  old  fellow  like  me." 

"  Doesn't  she  ? — see  what  her  eyes 
say — that's  what  I  call  ocular  demon- 
stration," quoth  the  Ensign.  **If 
yon  don't  return  it,  you're  a  stock,  a 
stone."  Then  he  would  say  some- 
thing to  Carlota,  causing  her  eyes  to 
sparkle,  and  canter  on  to  rejoin  Juana. 

It  was  genial  summer-time  with 
Carlota — she  had  passed  the  age  of 
maiden  diffidence,  without  having  at- 
tained that  of  soured  and  faded  spins- 
terhood.  She  had  a  sort  of  jovial 
confidence  In  herself,  and  an  easy  de- 
meanour towards  the  male  sex,  such 
as  is  seen  in  widows.  These  supposed 
advances  of  the  Major  were  accord- 
ingly met  by  her  rather  more  than 
half-way.  None  but  the  Major  was 
permitted  to  assist  her  into  the  saddle, 
or  to  receive  her  plump  form  descend- 
ing from  it.  None  but  the  Major  was 
beckoned  to  her  rein  when  the  path 
was  broken  and  perilous,  or  caught  on 
his  protecting  arm  the  pressure  of  her 
outstretched  hand,  when  her  steed 
atumbled  over  the  loose  pebbles.  None 
was  repaid  for  a  slight  courtesy  by  so 
^wjr  wanOf  confiding  smiles  as  he. 


These,  following  fast  one  on  another, 
began  to  penetrate  the  rusty  casing  of 
the  Major's  heart.  On  his  own  ground 
— that  is,  in  bis  own  quarters — he 
could  have  given  battle,  successfully, 
to  a  score  of  such  insidious  enemies  : 
his  books,  his  flowers,  his  pipe,  his 
slippers,  and^'a  hundred  other  Penates 
would  have  encircled  him ;  but  here, 
with  all  his  strong  palisading  of  habit 
torn  up  and  scattered,  all  his  wonted 
trains  of  ideas  upset  and  routed  by 
the  novelty  of  situation  and  scenery, 
he  lay  totally  defenceless,  and  open  to 
attack.  The  ciixsumstance  of  himself 
and  Carlota  being  ignorant  of  each 
other's  language,  far  from  being  an 
obstacle  to  their  mutual  good-will, 
rather  favoured  its  progress.    In  com- 

{>any  with  an  Englishwoman,  in  simi- 
ar  circumstances,  my  grandfather 
would  have  considered  himself  bound 
to  entertain  her  with  his  conversation, 
and,  perhaps,  have  spoiled  all  by  try- 
ing to  make  himself  agreeable— it 
would  have  been  a  tax  on  the  patience 
of  both :  but  being  absolved  from 
any  such  duty  in  the  present  instance, 
he  could  without  awkwardness  ride 
onward  in  full  and  silent  communion 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  being  smiled  upon  without 
being  at  any  pains  to  earn  it. 

His  note-book,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition,  which  I  have 
seen — and  whence,  indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  this  chronicle  is  gathered — ex- 
hibits, at  this  period  of  the  journey, 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Major  enjoyed 
this  new  state  of  being  extremely,  and 
felt  his  intellect,  his  heart,  and  his 
stomach  at  once  stimulated. 

^*  Spain,"  says  my  grandfather,  in 
a  compendious  descriptive  sentence, 
"  is  a  country  of  garlicky  odours,  of 
dirty  contentment,  of  overburthened 
donkeys,  and  of  excellent  pork ;  but  a 
fine  air  in  the  hills,  and  the  country 
much  sweeter  than  the  towns.  The 
people  don't  seem  to  know  what  com- 
fort is,  or  cleanliness,  but  are  never- 
theless very  contented  in  their  igno- 
rance. My  saddle  is  bad,  I  think, 
for  I  dismounted  very  sore  to-day. 
The  Setlorita  mighty  pleasant  and 
gracious.  I  entertain  a  great  regard 
for  her — no  doubt  a  sensible  woman, 
as  well  as  a  handsome.  A  pig  to- 
day at  breakfast,  the  best  I  have 
tasted  in  Spain." 
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The  desultory  stylo  of  the  compo- 
Bition  of  these  notes  prevents  me  fi-om 
quoting  largely  from  them.  Statistics, 
incidents  of  travel,  philosophic  reflec- 
tions, and  the  state  of  his  digestive 
organs,  are  all  chronicled  indiscrimi- 
nately. But,  from  the  above  mixture 
of  sentiments,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
the  Major's  admiration  for  Carlota 
was  of  a  sober  nature,  by  no  means 
ardent  or  Quixotic,  and  pretty  much 
on  a  par  with  his  passion  for  pig. 

This  was  far  from  being  the  case 
with  (xarry,  who  became  more  and 
more  enamoured  every  hour.  The 
Spanish  lover  continued  to  conduct 
himself  as  if  ho  had  been  married 
to  Juana  for  twenty  years,  never 
troubling  himself  to  be  particularly 
agreeable  or  attentive,  for  which 
obliging  conduct  Garry  felt  very 
graU'ful  to  him.  The  Major  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  witness 
Owen's  philanderings  to  see  anything 
peculiar  in  the  present  case,  till  hU 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  little 
incident  he  accidentally  witnessed. 
After  the  last  halt  they  made  before 
reaching  Tarifa,  Garry  was,  as  OBual, 


at  hand,  to  assist  Jaana  to  ber  saddle. 
The  strings  of  ber  hat  were  untied, 
and  he  yolnnteeied  to  fasten  them; 
and,  having  done  so,  still  retaining 
bis  hold  of  the  strings,  be  glanced 
quickly  around,  and  then  drew  her 
blooming  face  towards  his  oii-n  till 
their  lips  met — for  which  piece  of 
impudence  he  only  suffered  the  slight 

Snalty  of  a  gentle  tap  with  her  whip, 
y  grandfather  discreetly  and  mo* 
destly  withdrew  his  eyes,  but  he  was 
not  the  only  observer.  He  of  the 
silver  fishes  was  regarding  them  with 
a  fixed  look  from  among  some  neigh* 
bouring  trees,  where  be  bad  tethered 
his  horse.  Probably  the  Spaniard, 
with  all  his  indifference,  thought  this 
was  carrying  matters  a  little  too  far, 
for,  after  conversing  a  moment  with 
the  Governor,  he  took  his  place  at 
Jaana*s  side,  and  did  not  again  qnit 
it  till  they  arrived  at  Tarifa.  Then 
both  he  and  the  Governor  took 
leave  of  onr  travellers  with  a  cold 
civility,  defying  all  Garry's  attempts 
to  thaw  it,  and  seemhig  to  forbid  all 
prospect  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
acquaintance. 


CBAnca  IV. 


At  the  inn,  that  night,  the  Major 
betook  himself  to  rest  early,  that  he 
mi^'lit  be  ready  to  »tart  for  Gibraltar 
betinH\s  in  the  morning,  for  on  the 
following  day  their  leave  was  to  expire. 

He  had  slept  soundly  for  several 
hourH,  when  he  was  awoke  by  Oweu, 
who  ent^^rcd  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
The  Major  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed 
his  eye.i. 

**  Time's  up,  my  boy,  eh?"  said  he, 
witharavernouHyawn.  **  I  should  have 
liked  another  hour  of  it,  but  it  can*t 
be  hel|MMl/'  (preparing  to  turn  oat.) 

'^  1  didn't  want  to  s|K>il  your  rest 
laxt  night,"  said  Owen,  seating  him- 
self on  the  e<lge  of  the  bed,  ^*  so  I 
said  nothing  altout  a  mishap  that  has 
0(*(MirnMl.  That  smuggling  villaiB, 
Francisco,  took  advantage  of  oar  ab- 
sence t4>  fetch  a  contraband  cargo  In 
the  l>oat  fn>m  Gibraltar,  and  baa  been 
caught  in  attempting  to  ran  it  here.** 

'M;.nI  bless  me,"  said  my  grand- 
father, ''  who  would  have  tbousht  Itl 
— and  he  such  a  capital  oookf  Bit 
what's  to  be  done?  where*i  the  boat F* 


**  The  boat  is,  for  the  present,  con- 
fiscated," said  Garry; ''  bnt  I  daresay 
the  Governor  woald  let  as  have  it  In 
the  morning,  on  explaining,  and 
perhaps  release  fVancuco,  with  the 
loss  of  his  cargo ;  bnt— bat— In  fhet, 
Major,  I  don*t  want  the  Governor  to 
know  anything  aboat  oar  departore.** 

My  grand&ther  stared  at  him, 
awaiting  farther  exptaaatkiD. 

•'Jaana  looked  pile  last  Blght«*' 
aald  the  Enalfa  after  a  ptnae. 

The  Mitfordid  not  dlqwte  the  fhet 
thoni^  he  ooold  not,  for  the  ttfh  or 
him,  aee  what  It  hikl  to  do  with  the 
■object. 

'•Shenererltked  thai  dingy  Spoalah 
lorer  of  hers,**  said  the  Ens&p,  •'  and 
her  fiither  latenda  ahe  ihah  many 
him  In  %  month.  Twoold  make  her 
miserable  for  llfo.** 

•'Dear  me,"  lafd  mjmmdfolher, 
••  how  do  yon  kwiw  thai?" 

•«  She  told  mo  ao.  To«iaa,"aaid 
Owen,  ahadfav  the  eaidia  with  Ms 
hand, ao  that  my |raadfotbereoidte\ 
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^^I  didii^t  intend  wo  should  start 
alone— in  fact — that  is — .Juana  lias 
nyreed  to  fly  with  mo  to  Gibraltar." 

"  Aprecd  !  —  fly  ! "  —  fjaspcd  my 
grandsire :  ^^  what  an  extraordinary 
younp  fellow!" 

**  She's  waiting  for  ns  now,"  re- 
snmed  Garry,  gatlu;ring  courage  after 
the  first  plunge  into  the  subject ;  *'  wo 
ought  to  bo  otf  before  daylight.  Oblige 
me,  my  dear  sir,"  (smiling  irresistibly,) 
^*-  by  getting  up  immediately." 

"And  how  are  we  to  get  away," 
asked  my  grandfather,  "supposing 
this  insane  scheme  of  yours  to  be 
attempted?" 

"  Tvc  bribed  the  sentry  at 
Francisco's  ]>hice  of  durance,"  re- 
tunied  the  Ensign.  "We  shall  get 
out  of  the  town  tlio  instaiit  the  gates 
arc  o])oned ;  and  the  boat  is  tied  to 
the  stei>3,  as  iM'foro,  only  under  the 
charge  of  a  sentry  whom  we  can 
easily  evade.  Every  guarda  costa  in 
the  place  was  sent  out  last  night  to 
blockade  a  not(Ml  smuggler  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  Tangier ;  so,  once  out, 
we  are  safe  from  pursuit :  I  found  it 
all  out  after  you  had  gone  to  bed." 

The  (lisi>08ition  of  Major  Flinders, 
as  tho  reader  knows,  was  the  reverse 
of  enten^rising — he  wouldn't  have 
given  a  straw  to  be  concerned  in  the 
finest  adventure  that  ever  happened 
in  romance,  lie  paused  with  one 
stocking  on,  inclined,  like  the  little 
woman  whose  garments  had  been 
curtailed  by  the  licentious  shears  of 
the  ])edlnr,  to  doubt  his  own  identity, 
and  wondering  if  it  could  be  really 
he,  John  Flinders,  to  whom  such  a 
pro|)osition  was  broached,  requiring 
him  to  assist  in  invading  the  peace  of 
a  familv.  As  soon  as  he  recovered 
liis  powers  of  speech,  of  which 
astonishment  had  fur  a  moment  de- 
prived him,  he  began  earnestly  to 
dissuade  the  Ensign  from  the  enter- 
prise ;  but  Owen  knew  his  man  too 
well,  and  had  too  much  youthful 
vivacity  of  will  to  allow  much  time 
f»ir  nMnonstraiice. 

"  I/Ook  yon,  M.ijor,"  paid  he,  **  I'm 
po>itive  1  Ciin't  live  without  Juana. 
ril  make  a  bttld  stroke  for  a  wife.  The 
thing's  settled— no  going  back  now  for 
ine;  :ind  I  shall  go  through  with  it  with 
or  without  you.  lUit  you're  not  the 
man,  Fin  i*nre,  to  desert  a  fellow  in 
extremity,  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  ad- 


vantages of  yonr  experience  and  cool- 
ness arc  so  peculiarly  needed.  '  Call 
you  that  backing  of  your  friends  ?* " 

The  compliment,  or  the  quotation, 
or  both ,  softened  the  Major.  ^*  *  Wonld 
it  were  night,  Ilal,  and  all  well,' " 
said  he,  half  mechanically  following 
the  Falstatiian  train  of  ideas  Owen 
had  artfully  conjured  np,  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  on  the  breeches 
which  that  astute  yonth  obsequiously 
handed  to  him. 

It  was  still  dark  when  they  Issned 
forth  into  the  narrow  and  dingy  streets 
of  Tarifa.  My  grandfather,  totally 
unaccustomed  to  visit  the  glimpses  of 
the  moon  in  this  adventurous  fashion, 
was  full  of  strange  fears — heuid  as 
many  imaginary  suspicious  noises  and 
voices  as  Buuyan's  Pilgrim  in  the 
dark  valley — and  once  or  twice  stopt 
abruptly  and  grasped  Owen's  arm, 
while  he  pointed  to  a  spy  dogging 
them  in  the  distant  gloom,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  door-post.  But  Owen  was 
now  in  his  element ;  no  tom-cat  in 
Tarifa  was  more  familiar  with  house- 
tops and  balconies  at  the  witching 
hour  than  he,  and  he  stepped  gaily  on. 
Presently  they  were  challen^  by  a 
sentry,  to  whom  Owen  promptly 
advanced  and  slijtped  into  his  Itdilng 
palm  a  doubloon,  when  the  tmst- 
worthy  warrior  immediately  tamed 
upon  his  heel,  and,  walking  to  the 
extremity  of  his  post,  looked  with  great 
vigilance  in  the  op))Osite  direction. 

Owen  advanced  to  a  grated  window 
and  tapped.  Immediately  the  burly 
face  of  Francisco  showed  itself  thereat, 
his  white  teeth  glancing  merrily  in  a 
glimmer  of  moonshine.  A  bar,  pre- 
viously filed  through,  wlis  remo^'ed 
from  the  wiudow,  and  Owen,  taking 
him  by  the  collar  to  assist  his  egress, 
drew  him  through  as  far  as  the  third 
button  of  his  waistcoat,  where  be 
stuck  for  a  moment ;  but  the  sub- 
stance was  elastic,  and  a  lusty  tag 
lauded  him  in  the  middle  of  the  narroir 
street.  Receiving  Frank's  instmc- 
tions,  given  in  a  hurried  whis|)cr,  to 
go  at  once  to  where  the  boat  lay,  and 
cast  her  otf,  ready  to  shove  off  on  the 
instant,  he  nodded  and  disappeared  In 
the  darkness,  while  Owen  and  the 
Major  made  for  the  Governor's  honse. 

Arrived  near  it,  Owen  gave  a  low 
whittle  —  a  |>eculiar  one,  that  my 
grandfather    rvmcmbcrud    to    have 
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beard  him  practising  to  Joana  on  the 
previoos  day— when,  to  the  nnatter- 
able  surprise  of  the  Mijor,  two  veiled 
figures  appeared  on  the  balcony. 

"  Why,  Owen,  boy,  d'ye  see  I  •* 
qnoth  the  Major,  stuttering  with 
anxiety,  *^  who  can  the  other  be? — her 
maid,  eh?** — indistinct  stage  recol- 
lections of  intriguing  waiting- women 
dawning  on  him. 

*^Abem! — why,  you  see.  Major,** 
whispered  Owen,  **  she  wouldn't  come 
alone — couldn't  manage  it  at  all,  in 
fact,  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
aunt,  who  sleeps  in  the  next  room ;  so 
I  persuaded  Carlota  to  come  ioo^  and 
gave  her  a  sort  of  half  promise  that 
you  would  toAe  care  of  her,^  Here, 
wishing  to  cut  short  a  rather  awkward 
explanation,  he  ran  under  the  balcony 
— one  of  the  ladies  dropped  a  cord — 
and  Owen  producing  from  under  his 
coat  a  rope  ladder,  (he  had  sat  up  all 
night  making  it,)  attached  it,  and,  as 
soon  as  it  was  drawn  up,  ascended, 
motioning  to  my  astounded  grand- 
father to  keep  it  steady  below.  The 
Major,  after  a  moment's  desperate 
half- resolve  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 
from  the  perilous  incidents  whidi 
seemed  momentarily  to  thicken  round 
him,  and  leave  his  reckless  friend  to 
his  fate,  yielded  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  did  what  was  re- 
quired of  him.  Then  Owen  lifted  the 
ladies,  one  after  the  other,  over  the 
railing  of  the  balcony,  and  they 
swiftly  descended.  First  came  Juana, 
who,  scarcely  touching  the  Minor's 
offered  hand,  lit  on  the  pavement  like 
gossamer;  then  Carlota  descended, 
and  making,  in  her  trepkUUioo,  a 
false  step  near  the  bottom,  came  to 
heavily  on  the  Major,  that  ther  rolled 
together  on  the  stooea.  By  the  time 
thov  were  on  their  feet  again,  Oweo 
had  slipped  down  the  liMlder,  and, 
taking  Juana  under  hif  arm,  let  off 
rapidly  towards  the  bay. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the 
Major's  discomfiture  and  embarrtM- 
ment,  it  would  have  been  the  prat* 
sure  of  Carlota's  arm  on  hia,  aa  aha 
hung  confidingly  on  him^a  pwMOT 
not  proceeding  from  her  weigBt  od^, 
but  active,  and  with  a  meaniiig  la  it: 
but  he  was  in  that  state  of  mmul 
numbness  firom  the  sncoeasive  ahocka 
of  astonishment,  that,  aa  with  a 
soldier  after  the  firat  two  doaen,  aaj 
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additional  laceration  passed  unheeded. 
He  was  embarked  in  an  adventure  of 
which  he  could  by  no  means  see  the 
end ;  all  was  strange  and  dark  in  the 
foreground  of  his  future;  and  if  he 
had  been  at  that  moment  tried,  cast, 
and  bondemned  for  an  imaginary 
crime,  he  would  have  been  too  apa- 
thetic to  say  anything  in  arrest  of 
judgment 

Silently  and  swiftly,  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  they  passed  through  the  town 
and  along  the  sandy  causeway.  The 
succeBaion  of  white  roUing  waves  on 
their  left,  where  extendi  the  fhli 
breadth  of  the  Straits,  while  the  bay 
on  their  right  was  dmost  smooth, 
showed  the  wind  to  be  still  against 
them ;  bat  it  was  now  so  moderate  that 
they  might  safely  beat  up  for  tbeRoefc. 
Arrived  at  the  head  of  the  stain 
leading  to  the  water,  they  paused  in 
the  angle  of  the  wall  to  reconnoitre. 
Francisco  was  lying  coiled  np  in  the 
head  of  the  bCMU,  his  hand  on  the 
rope,  ready  to  cast  her  loose,  and  the 
boat-hook  projeetinf  over  the  bow. 
Above  them,  and  builnd  the  wall,  at 
a  little  distance,  th^  oonld  hear  the 
meaaured  tread  of  the  sentry,  and 
catch  the  ^eam  of  his  bayonet  aa  he 
turned  upon  his  walk :  a  few  vimona 
shoves  would  eanj  them  ontsioe  the 
sea-wall  and  bevond  his  ken.  All 
depended  on  their  silence ;  and  like 
two  stealthy  cats  did  Owen  and 
Juana  descend  to  the  boat— the  Mi^or 
and  Cariota  watohlag  the  sncceaa  of 
thefar  attempt  with  protmded  aeeka. 
Caationsly  did  Owen  stride  from  the 
last  stair  to  the  deek--eaatioQsly  did 
be  transfer  Jaaaa  to  the  bark,  and 
guide  her  aft.  The  lf4<v  wasjant 
praparing  to  follow^  when  a  noise  imn 
the  boat  startled  hbn:  Jaana  had 
nneet  an  mlQekj  wine-tar  wUeh 
IVaneisoo  had  left  there.  ThaaentiT 
pat  hta  bead  orer  the  wall,  and  dMl- 
lenged ;  Franoiseo,  atarthif  an.  ahoftd 
kaitilj  off :  the  aentiT  fired  Ua  picaa, 
Ua  baUet  shatteriaf  the  wiM-Jar  thai 
had  eaased  the  mirnkkt  Jaaaa 
eereaased,  Owen  aware  la  SaaUsh, 
aad  FiraadieaearpaaseihlM  toSpaa* 
Ml  There  waa  no  tIaM  Io  ntam  ar 
wait  for  Oa  other  pair,  Ibr  tha  gaarl 
WM  alamed  Iqr  At  antT^  ihoc  aMl 
their  aujMaliwaeati  ■Qit  ba  haari 
rattllBf  near  al  haad,  aa  A^ytawei' 
hmiaij^A   Bafeia thij naohai Iha 
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wall,  however,  the  boat  had  disap- 

peared. 

Major  Flinders   watched  it  till  it 
was  oat  of  sight,  and,  at  tlret,  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  despair  at  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  Garry's 
boldness  and  promptitude,  and  left  to 
his  own  resources.     Presently,  how- 
ever, a  gleam  of  comfort  dawned  upon 
him  —  perhaps  Carlota  would  now 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  he  should 
thus,  at  any  rate,  be  freed  from  the 
embarrassment  her   presence   occa- 
sioned him.      In  this  hope  he  was 
shortly  undeceived.    To  have  added 
the  shame  of  failure  and  exposure  to 
her  present  disappointment,  while  an 
opening  to  persevere  still  remained, 
did  not  suit  that  lady*s  ardent  spirit ; 
and  whether  it  was  that  the  unscru- 
pulous Garry  had  really  represented 
the  Major  as  very  much  in  love,  or 
whether  such  an  impression  resulted 
from  her  own  lively  imagination,  she 
certainly    thought     her     companion 
would  be  as  much  chagrined  at  such 
a  denouement  as  herself.     She  dis- 
played a  prompt    decision    in    this 
emergency,  being,  indeed,  as  remark- 
able for  presence  as  the  Major  was 
for  absence  of  mind.     Taking  the 
Major's  arm,  she  caused  him  swiftly 
to  retrace  his  steps  with  her  to  the 
inn  where  he  had  slept.     As  they 
retreated,  they  heard  the  boom  of  a 
gun  behind  them,  fired,   doubtless, 
from  the  Point,  at  the  Fair  Unknown. 
At  Carlota's  orders,  a  couple  of  horses, 
one  with  a  side-saddle,  were  speedily 
at  the  inn-door ;  they  mounted,  and, 
before  the  sun    was   yet  risen,  had 
issued  forth  from  the  gate  of  Tarifa, 
on  the  road  to  (Hbmltar. 

The  Major  rode  beside  her  like  a 
man  in  a  dream — in  fact,  ho  was 
partly  asleep,  having  been  deprived 
of  a  large  i>ortion  of  his  natural  and 
accustomed  rest,  and  pnrtlv  be- 
wildered. A  few  days  before  he  had 
been  the  most  methodical,  unroman- 
tic,  not  to  say  humdrum,  old  bachelor 
in  his  Majesty's  service  ;  and  here  he 
was,  how  or  why  he  did  not  well 
know,  galloping  away  at  daybreak 
with  a  foreign  lady,  of  whose  existence 
he  had  been  ignorant  a  week  before, 
with  the  prospect  of  being  appre- 
bende<l  by  her  relatives  for  her  ab- 
duction, and  by  the  Govemroent  for 
assisting  in  the  escape  of,  a  smuggler. 


When  at  length  ronsed  to  eomplete 
consciousness  by  the  rapidity  of  thrir 
motion,  he  positively  groaned  la 
anguish  of  spirit,  and  vowed  Inter- 
nally that,  once  within  the  shelter  of 
his  own  quiet  quarters,  nothing  on 
earth  should  a^n  tempt  him  forth 
on  snch  harum-scamm  expeditions. 

It  was  near  noon  when  they  reached 
Algepiras,  where  they  stopped  to 
breakfast,  both  of  them  rather  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  hunger. 
This  town  stands  just  opposite  Gib- 
raltar, across  the  bay — the  road  thej 
had  come  by  forms  the  base  of  a  tri- 
angle, of  which  Cabrita  Point  is 
the  apex,  the  bay  washing  one  aide 
of  the  projecting  coast,  the  Straits  the 
other.  The  Major  was  reserved  mnd 
embarrassed  ;  there  was  a  tenderness 
about  Carlota's  manner  that  fright- 
ened him  out  of  his  nsnal  gallantry, 
and,  to  avoid  meeting  her  glanee,  he 
looked  steadily  out  of  the  window  at 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  casting  wiatfhl 
glances  at  the  spot  where  his  quarters 
lay  hidden  in  a  little  clump  of  foliage. 
Immediately  after  the  meal  he  qaltted 
the  room,  on  pretence  of  looking  after 
the  horses.  He  determined  to  pro- 
tract their  stay  in  Alge^iras  till  late 
in  the  afternoon,  that  they  might 
enter  Gibraltar  in  the  dosk,  and  thus 
avoid  awkward  meetings  with  eques- 
trian parties  from  the  garrison,  who 
would  then  be  hastening  homewards, 
in  order  to  be  in  before  gun-fire,  when 
the  gates  are  shnt. 

On  returning,  still  out  of  temper, 
to  the  room  where  he  had  left  Car- 
lota, he  found  her,  quite  overcome 
with  fatigue,  asleep  on  the  sofa.  Her 
head  was  thrown  a  little  back  on  the 
cushion ;  her  lips  were  just  parted, 
and  she  looked  in  her  sleep  like  a 
weary  child,  llie  Major  approached 
on  tiptoe,  and  stood  regarding  her. 
His  ill-humour  melted  fast  Into  pitj. 
He  thought  of  all  her  kindness  to  him, 
and,  by  a  sudden  soft-hearted  im- 
pnlse,  took  gently  one  of  her  hands 
projecting  over  the  side  of  the  sofa. 
Carlota  opened  hereyea,  and  sqoeeied 
the  hand  that  held  hers  ;  whereupon 
the  Major  suddenly  quitted  his  hold, 
and,  retreating  with  great  disoorapo- 
sure  to  the  window,  did  not  venture 
to  look  at  her  again  till  It  was  time  to 
resume  their  journey. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Alge^bai 
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is  the  river  Palmones,  called  by  the 
English  the  Second  River.  This  was 
crossed  bj  a  floating  bridge,  palled 
flrom  shore  to  shore  by  a  ferryman 
warping  on  a  rope  extended  across. 
They  had  lost  reached  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  stream,  when  Cariota 
noticed  two  horsemen  galloping  fast 
along  the  road  they  had  jost  traversed. 
A  second  glance  showed  them  to  be 
Don  Pablo  and  the  lover  of  Joana. 
The  first  inquiries  of  the  Governor 
had  led  him  to  sappoee  that  all  had 
escaped  in  the  boat,  and  it  was  not 
till  some  time  after  that  be  had  learned 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 

The  fugitives  now  hastened  on  in 
earnest,  and  roosed  their  horses  to  a 
steady  gallop,  never  pansing  Ull  they 
reached  the  Guadaranqne,  or  First 
River,  about  a  mile  nearer  Gibraltar 
than  the  other,  and  famished  with  a 
similar  bridge.  The  delay  of  the  par- 
sacrs  at  the  former  ferry  had  thrown 
them  far  in  rear ;  and  my  grandfather, 
inspired  by  the  imminence  of  the 
peril,  now  conceived  a  bright  idea — 
the  brightest,  probably,  that  ever 
flsshed  npon  him — ^by  executing  which 
they  might  effectually  distance  their 
pursuers.  Dropping  his  glove  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  he  sent 
the  ferryman  to  fetch  it,  and  then 
pushed  off,  (Cariota  having  already 
embarked,)  and  warped  the  bridse  to 
the  opposite  bank,  heedless  of  the 
frantic  gesticulations  of  the  proprietor, 
who  screamed  furiously  after  tnem  to 
stop.  When  he  reached  the  opposite 
side,  he  took  oat  his  pocket-knife  and 
deliberately  cut  the  rope.  Having 
thus,  as  it  were,  blown  up  the  eon- 
munication  in  his  rear,   my  grand* 


father,  without  the  lo«  of  his  bag- 
gage, continued  his  retreat  to  the 
fortress ;  while  the  little  Governor, 
who  galloped  up  Just  as  they  were 
disappearing,  was,  like  Lord  UlUn, 
left  lamenting. 

The  sun  was  ahneady  declining,  and 
threw  their  shadows  Hr  before  them 
on  the  sands,  as  they  rode  along  the 
beach  dose  to  the  water.  Thebayat 
this  inner  extremitv  makes  a  great 
eircular  sweep— radii  drawn  from  the 
rock  to  different  distant  points  of  the 
are  would  be  almoat  equal ;  and  for 
half  an  hour  th^  continued  to  see 
Gibraltar  at  neariv  the  same  distance 
to  the  right  and  in  firont  of  them, 
holdhiff  itself  aloof  most  provokingly. 
Twilii^t  desoeoded  as  they  passed  tie 
Spanish  lines  and  enteroa  on  the 
lieutral  Ground.  The  Mijor  glanced 
anxiously  at  his  watch  —  in  a  few 
minutes  the  gun  from  Middle  Hill 
would  give  the  siffuai  for  shutting  the 
gates,  and  doom  Uiem  irretrievably  to 
return  into  Spain  Ibr  the  night,  rm 
the  first  time  in  his  MfoHi^  FUn- 
dera  rMlly  punished  his  horse,  lifliD| 
the  tired  beast  along  with  whip  and 
rein.  Gariou*s  kept  easily  bealoie  him 
under  her  Usditer  weight,  and  they 
rapidly  neared  the  banier.  Just  as 
they  passed  it,  a  stream  of  flame  shot 
from  the  rook,  illumining  oljects  like 
a  flash  of  lightning;— ihen  came  the 
heavy  report  of  the  ffnn— another 
minute  and  tiie  drawbiidge  at  Land* 
port  would  be  lifted;  but  they  were 
upon  it  Tb^  dashed  across  some- 
what in  the  style  of  Marmion  qnitUng 
Douglass  casue,  **Jnst  as  it  trem- 
bled on  the  riae«**  and  were  aals  in 
Gibraltar. 


en 


After  life's  fitfhl  fbver,  the  lialor 
did  not  sleep  well.  He  had  Mt 
Cariou  comforUbly  establlahed  at 
the  inn ;  and  he  now  lay  nenronslir 
thinking  how  his  embarrassment  witli 
regard  to  her  was  to  terminate,  espe- 
cially if  Owen  did  not  shortly  maka 
his  appearance.  Then  he  was  wonied 
bv  doobu  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Mr 
L  nknown  and  her  passengen.  Thsf 
might  have  been  reeaptired,  as 
escaped  smosglers,  bv  a  gaarda  eoita 
—  they  might  be  detained  to   tha 
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BtnlU  tar  idvunt  wtadi  or  calma* 
tiMj  mlAt  hxn  nm  ashon  into  aoMO 
bay,  and  eoMO on ovarliBd.  TbialMl 
•moaitioa  hanlai  Mm  noat  p«ll- 
aaekMs^v  and  ha  nsoiftd  la  go  ip 
the  rodk  aa  aooa  aa  It  ibaiM  kadaj- 
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MO  AUgttdtfG 

wbM  nr  BUdfUbor,  iritb  a  Mm-  <        it 
oops ■Merut  oiB,  aoUlad fcith  oad  ^ 

bifw  ttw  omodL    BHoDoa  wm  otwt.         i 
OeroofciexaeptonocoaiioiuldtUiw  «d 

of  ft  moiuit  <rf  iriffct  wisd  tbot  hu  ,  oww  a 

loot UatVtBOBgtfao onus.    Atflnt,  .«»  wu 

the  onljelearoatUiie^ldawu  that  totwaid 

oT  Um  rugged  odge  of  tbo  rock  BboTQ  agtbet 

■Mtut  tiie  oolMtrieM  ikr ;  trat  u  lie  ft  ilge 

tMled  up  the  iteep  slg-tag  ptth,  the  w^u    >,  ftsd  < 

diqr  kept  peeo  with  taloi— each  monwiit  1       Hwlr  et^ 

threw  ft  bcoadar  Usht  on  tbe  koho —  n     ued  oot,  Uk 

Moti  tX  ahftdow  beceme  boelies  or  If  w      srapt  ■ 

dem  flnnrei,  end  sew  ibipei  of  itone  bj  t^  I'olal.   j 

gUded  Into  view.  ThewlTaTmplODU  looked  oat  to 

M  aoimel  lUh  thftt  be  beheld  were  a  wntlr  e  eifteQ 

nbUt  that  fled  alleDUr  to  bb  bole,  aigfat     lar  Cabrita;    Fir  ft  qiaMr 

asd  ft  great  white  Tnltnre  that,  itftrtled  of  an    our  ba  atood  atMNtn  vltti 

ftom  hia  perch  on  a  mj  cru,  aailed  leralleu  tdeaeope^  aai  ttnM  va 

ilowlr  npward  on  ua  black-tipped  ■■  rare— raa,  he  aarid  ■■«»-« 

winga,  circliflg  Ugber  and  higher,  till  uuu  ut  law  the  aaaU  Si^At«rtp( 
Ua  breast  was  orlmooned  tnr  the  ret  eu  igafaHt  the  aaBi  wiafeneu 

uriwD  SDH.  »         lait-heftd,  the  jinmi  <i^ii 

The   path  led  dU^[ODall]r  to  the  fla«  >    (  Fkaftdaoo  WMad  Mhn « 

anmmit ;    and,  tnmtng  a  sharp  lerrt  tbe  uuuk  tf  a  yaiM.    It  wftft  Aft 

oomar,  mr  gnndfiitfaer  looked  per-  Pdr  Uokaow*— aad  Mjr  grandANkH 

pendloidanr  down  on  the  Uediterra-  at  ooee  eoewrehaftded  tet  fhs  am* 

neaa,  whoae  lasf  waves,  sending  op  ft  soers,  whom  ae  had  aaMMdOwMytt 

genUe    mnrmnr,  rippled   hr   below  beftn,  had,  on     ' — ' "-' — 

bim.    On  his  left,  also  steep  down  made 
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level  as  the  sea  itself,   extendbg  The  breeaewaaoa  Wrbaoa,  lad 

northward  Into  saodv  plains,  abmptlr  niBch  ftesber  with  her  &•■  ftrtte  fel 

creased  b^  tambleil  heaps  <rf  brown  the  baj,  ao  that  the  Mftoeaa  atsvad' 

nonntahis.    A  reddenhig  of  the  skj  slantlnriT'  acroaa  bar  oome  ■•  ito 

abowed  that  the  bud  was  at  hand ;  made  for  tbe  rock.     Th<7  held  0* 

and  presently  the  glowing  disk  came  tbns,  the  ponnsfa  aad  fftna   ' 

swiftl7  Dp  from  behind  the  eastern  wiUiln  aiuieof  aaOh  omr,  « 

bills ;  the  pale  earth  shared  in  tbe  cotter  ;  nddeal;  alUred  her  « 

mddineu  of  the  tkj,  and  a  long  rosy  one  n    liy  parallal  wl"^  ""' 

gleam    swept    gradaallj    over    the  felnech..    "mt  latter, 

breadth  of  the  grey  sea,  like  an  on-  gained  kst  npon  her,  and  pwawt^y  ft 

wiUiog  smile  spreading  itself  from  a  puff  Oi  amokB  Ami  the  iMMref  tta 

man's  lips  to  his  e;ea  and  forehead.  fo          (  was  fbOowad  bf  tha  Mart 

CoDspicQODs  on  the  bighest  poiot  in  of  •  i     ..    II7  grandfclhw  eoiMbak 

the  landscape  stood  m;  grandfklher.  no  Iwi   er  throngh  Ua  gIftM,  Ihr  Ua 

Eantlngwtthhisexertlons  as  bewiped  band     lOok  Ilka  a  ned,  bat  beOB, 

is  forehead.    After  standing  for  a  with  u  ige  atrldea  mon  NNBUbw 

moment,  bronzed  in  front  like  a  imlth  those  uf  a  kasgaroo  thaa   ft  qriai 

at  the  fomace,  face  to  face  with  the  middle-aged  genilemao,  t»  dwe—i 

eon,  he   turned   and  swept  with  his  the  rock.    Breatfalesa,  be  MftOked  Ua 

telescope  the  road  into  Spain.    Early  qnarters,  had  his  bona  iftddled  aad 

peasants,  microscopic  as  ants,  were  broagbt  ont,  andgalk^off  bnrat^ 

bringing   their  fruits  and  vegetables  Etiropa. 

into  the  fortress— a  laden   mnle  or  Enropa  P<rfnt  Is  at  tte  aoftlhatu  ««- 

two  advanced  alobg  the  beach  over  tremit;  of  the  rode,  and  iiiiwaadi 

which  the  M^jor  had  last  night  gal-  at  once  tbe  eatraaea  of  tbe  bftf  aad 

loped—  but  nothing  resembling  wtiat  tbe  passage  of  the  StTalla.    naraad 

be  songht  was  in  sight.  Then  turning  to  it  from  the  nortii,  where  OaU^or 

completel;  lonnd,  with  bis  face  to  the  was  quartered,  albida,  hr  tta  aaart 
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part,  a  view  of  the  bay.  Many  an 
anxious  glance  did  he  cast,  as  be  sped 
along,  at  the  state  of  affairs  on  the 
water.  The  feluccas  fired  seyoral 
shots,  but  all  seemed  to  fall  wide,  and 
were  probably  intended  only  to 
frighten  the  chase,  ont  of  consideration 
for  her  fair  freight.  Still,  however, 
the  English  colours  floated,  and  still 
the  cutter  held  her  course. 

Some  artillerymen  and  an  oflBcer 
were  assembled  at  the  Point  as  the 
Major  galloped  up. 

''  Can't  you  fire  at  *em,**  said  he,  as 
he  drew  up  beside  the  battery. 

''  Too  far  off,'*  said  the  Lientenantf 
rising  from  the  parapet  on  which  be 
was  leaning,  and  showing  a  drowsy 
unshaven  countenance ;  ^^  we  shoald 
only  frighten  them.*' 

^' By  heavens  I*'  said  my  grand- 
father, '^  His  horrible.  I  shall  see  the 
boy  taken  before  my  eyes! ' 

''Boyl**  quoth  the  Lientenanti 
wondering  what  particnlar  interest 
the  Major  could  take  in  the  smnggler. 
**Whatbov?" 

*^  Why,  Owen  ofonrs — he'srooniog 
away  with  a  Spanish  lady.** 

''  The  de?il  r*  cried  the  Lientcnant, 
jumping  down.  ^^  What,  Garry 
Owcu ! — we  must  try  a  long  shot. 
Pull  those  quoins  out,**  (to  a  gunner.) 
^'  Curporal,  lay  that  gun  ;  a  dollar  if 
you  hit  the  felucca.  Pll  try  a  shot 
with  this  one.'*  So  saying,  he  laid 
the  tliirty-two  pounder  next  him  with 
great  care. 

''Fire!"  said  he, Jumping  on  the 
para{)ct  to  see  the  f fleet  of  the  shot. 
At  the  second  rebound  it  splashed 
under  the  bows  of  the  leading  felnceftt 
which  still  held  on.  She  was  now 
scarci'ly  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
cutter. 

''Why,  d— n  their  impodeooe I ** 
muttered  the  Lieutenant,  oo  leeiDf 
hi:s  warning  pass  unheeded,  ^^tbey 
non't  take  a  hint.  Corporal,  I0I 
drive  at  'cm.** 

The  Corporal  earned  his  dollar. 
The  shot  went  through  the  aide  of  the 
felncca^  on  board  of  which  all  wag 
preitontly  confusion ;  In  a  fewmleatee 
it  was  apparent  she  waa  ilokiaf. 
Hie  other,  abandoning  the  efaaeei 
went  to  the  assisUnce  of  ber  eoMOrti 
lifting  the  crew  ont,  some  of  wlUMi 
were  evidently  hurt. 

"  A  blessed  shot  I  **  cried  my  grand- 


father, giving  the  \mfkj  Corporal  a 
bit  of  gold ;  ''  but  Pm  glad  they're 
picking  up  the  crew.** 

The  cntter  instantly  stood  in  for  the 
harbour,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  Major  bade  his  yonng  friend  and 
Jnana  welcome  to  Gibraltar. 

Carlota  was  beside  herself  with  joy 
at  seeing  the  wanderers  safe.  She 
first  cast  herself  upon  Jaa&a,and  cried 
over  her ;  then  embraced  the  Ensigo, 
who  made  no  scruple  of  kissing  ber ; 
lastly,  threw  herself  tenderly  npon 
the  Mi^or,  who  gased  over  ber  bead 
as  it  lay  on  bis  shoulder  with  a  dis- 
mayed expression,  moving  his  anna 
nneaaily,  as  if  he  didn't  know  what 
be  waa  expected  to  do  with  tbenu 
Every  moment  it  waa  becoming 
dearer  to  him  that  be  was  a  compro- 
mised man,  no  lonser  bis  own  pro- 
perty. On  his  way  through  the  streets 
that  morning  be  had  passed  a  knot  of 
officers,  one  of  whom  be  overheard 
dcecribing ''  Old  FUnders  *'  aa  ''  a  alj 
old  boy,"  for  that  be  **  bad  ran  awaj 
with  a  devUisb  handsome  SiNudard— 
who  wonld  have  thought  it?**  ''Aj, 
who  Indeed!*'  groaned  tlie  Mijor, 
Interaally.  But  the  seal  waa  pnt  to 
bis  doom  by  the  Colonel,  who,  wkei 
be  went  to  report  himself,  aUpped 
him  on  the  sbonlder,  and  eongntn- 
Uted  him  on  his  banplnesa.  **Flne 
woman,  I  hear,  FUndem— dldnt  give 
yon  credit  for  snch  spirit— hope  von'll 
be  happy  together.**  The  Midor, 
muttering  an  Inarticulate  denialf 
hastily  retreated,  and  firom  that  mo- 
ment anrrendered  kimself  to  hia  fkte 
an  unresisting  victim. 

About  dusk  that  ni|^t,  Owen  came 
tol 
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ffrandfatber  winced ;)  **  talked,  in 
fact,  like  an  angel  who  had  been  bred 
a  special  pleader— yet  it  was  all  of 
no  ase." 

^*  Deliberating  abont  marriage  I  ^* 
said  the  Major,  *^  after  leaving  her 
father  and  lover  for  yon  I  What  gnat 
can  she  be  straining  at,  after  swallow- 
ing a  camel  of  such  magnitude  ?  " 

'^A  piece  of  female  Quixotry,"* 
returned  Owen.  *^  She  says  she  can*t 
think  of  such  selfishness  as  being 
comfortably  married  herself,  while 
Carlota  is  so  unhappy,  and  her  fate 
BO  unsettled.'*  Here  he  made  a  sig- 
nificant pause;  but  my  grandfather 
was  immovably  silent,  oiuy  glancing 
nervously  at  him,  and  smoking  very 
hard. 

^^  In  fact,  she  protests  she  won't 
hear  of  marrying  me,  till  you  have 
settled  when  you  will  marry  Carlota." 

^*  Marry  Carlota  1 "  gasped  the 
Mnjor  in  an  agonised  whisper. 

*'  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  not  going  to  marry  heri" 
exclaimed  the  Ensign,  throwing  a 
vast  quantity  of  surprise  into  his 
expressive  countenance. 

**  Why — why,  what  should  I  marry 
her  fur?"  stammered  the  Major. 

"  Oh,  Lord ! "  said  Garry,  "  here 
will  be  pleasant  news  for  her  I  Curse 
me  if  I  break  it  to  her." 

"  But  really,  now,  Frank,"  the 
Major  repeated  —  "  marriage,  you 
know — why,  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing." 

*^  YouVe  the  only  person  that  hasn't 
then,"  rt'joincd  Owen.  "  Why,  what 
can  the  garrison  think,  after  the  way 
you  smuggled  her  in;  whatcan  she  her- 
self think,  after  all  your  attentions  ?" 

^* Attentions,  my  dear  boy; — the 
merest  civility." 

**  Oh, — ah  I  'twas  civility,  I  sup- 
pose, to  squeeze  her  hand  in  the  inn 
at  Alge(;iras,  in  the  way  she  told 
Juana  of— and  heaven  knows  what 
else  yon  may  have  done  during  the 
flight.  Juana  is  outrageous  against 
you — actually  called  you  a  vile  de- 
ceiver ;  but  Carlota's  feeling  is  more 
of  sorrow  than  of  anger.  She  is  per- 
suaded that  nothing  but  your  igno- 
rance of  Spanish  has  prevented  your 
tongue  from  confirming  what  vonr 
looks  have  so  faithfully  promi^d.  I 
was  really  quite  afifected  to-day  at 
the  appealing  look  she  cast  on  me 
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after  yon  left  the  room ;  sheerideBlly 
expected  me  to  communicate  hit 
destiny." 

My  grandfather  smoked  bard. 

*^  Lots  of  fellows  would  give  their 
ears  for  such  a  wife,**  puraoed  the 
Ensign.  *'  Lovelace,  the  Govenior*a 
aide-de-camp,  bribed  the  waiter  of  the 
hotel  to  lend  him  his  apron  to-day,  at 
dinner,  that  he  might  come  in  and 
look  at  her— swears  she's  a  spleiidid 
woman,  and  that  he'd  nm  away  with 
such  another  to-morrow." 

Still  my  grandfather  smoked  hard, 
but  said  nothing,  though  there  waa  a 
slight  gleam  of  pride  in  his  ooan- 
tenance. 

''Poor  thing!"  sighed  Gany. 
''  All  her  prospects  blighted  for  ever. 
Swears  she  never  can  love  another.** 

At  this  my  grandfather's  eves  grew 
moist,  and  he  coughed  as  if  he  had 
swallowed  some  tobacco-smoke. 

''  And  as  for  me,  to  have  Juana  at 
my  lips,  as  it  were,  and  yet  not  mine 
— for  she's  as  inflexible  as  if  8he*d 
been  bom  a  Mede  and  Persian — to 
know  that  you  are  coming  l>etween 
mo  and  happiness  as  surely  as  if  yon 
were  an  inexorable  father  or  a  cmel 
guardian — worse,  indeed;  for  those 
might  be  evaded.  Major,  major,  have 
you  no  compassion ! — two  days  of  this 
will  drive  me  crazy.'* 

The  M^ior  changed  his  pipe  firom  hia 
right  hand  to  his  left,  and,  stretching 
the  former  across  the  table,  sympa- 
thetically pressed  that  of  the  Ensign. 

"  Do,  Major,"  quoth  Gariy,  chang- 
ing his  flank  movement  for  a  direct 
attack — *'  do  consent  to  make  yeieraelf 
and  me  happy;  do  empower  me  to 
negotiate  for  our  all  going  to  chnrch 
to-morrow."  (My  grandfather  gave 
a  little  jump  in  his  chair  at  this,  aa  if 
he  were  sitting  on  a  pin.)  '*ril 
manage  it  all;  yon  shani  have  the 
least  trouble  in  the  matter.** 

My  grandfather  spoke  not. 

"Silence  gives  consent,**  said  the 
Ensign,  rising.  «'  Come,  now,  if  yon 
don't  forbid  me,  I'll  depart  on  my 
embassy  at  once ;  yon  needn't  speak« 
I'll  spare  your  blashea.  I  see  tbia 
delay  has  only  been  from  modesty,  or 
perhaps  a  little  rose  on  yonr  part. 
Once,  twice,  thrice,— I  go.**  And  he 
vanished. 

The  Major  remained  in  bla  chair, 
in  the  aame  poitnie.    Uis  pipe  waa 
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smoked  ont,  bnt  he  continaed  to  sack 
abscDtly  at  the  empty  tube.  His  be- 
wilderment and  perturbation  were  so 
great  that,  though  he  sat  up  till  two 
in  the  rooming,  daring  which  time  he 
smoked  eleven  pipes,  and  increased 
the  two  glasses  of  grog  with  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  prepare  for  his 
[»illow  to  four,  he  was  still,  when  he 
went  to  bed,  as  agitated  as  ever. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  to  the 
altar,  for  next  day  a  doable  ceremony 
was  performed,  making  Owen  happy 
with  Juana,  and  giving  Carlota  a 
husband  and  me  a  grandfather.  The 
Major  was  more  like  a  proxy  than  a 
principal  in  the  affair;  for  Owen, 
taking  the  entire  management  npon 
himself,  left  him  little  more  to  do  than 
to  make  the  necessary  responses. 

Carlota  made  a  very  good- tempered^ 
quiet,  inobtrusive  helpmate,  ana  con* 
tinned  to  be  fond  of  her  spoose  even 
after  he  was  a  gray-headed  colonel. 
My  grandfather,  though  credalooa  in 
most  matters,  could  with  difflcolty  be 
brought  to  consider  himself  nuurried. 
He  would  sometimes  teem  to  forget 
the  circumstance  for  a  whole  <uy 
together,  till  it  came  to  be  forced  on 
his  recollection  at  bed-time.  And 
when,  about  a  year  after  his  marriagei 
a  new-born  female  Flinders  (now  my 
venerable  aunt)  was  broaght  one 
niorniug  by  the  nurse  for  his  inspec- 
tiou  and  approval,  he  gaied  at  it  with 


a  pozsled  air,  and  conld  not  be  oon- 
rinoed  that  he  was  actually  in  the 
presence  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
till  he  had  toncbed  the  cheek  of  hia 
first-  bom  with  the  pohit  of  his  tobacco* 
pipe,  removed  firom  liis  month  for  that 
pnrpoeef  making  on  the  infant's  coun- 
tenance a  small  indentation. 

The  little  Governor,  Don  Pablo, 
was  snbeeqoently  indnoed  to  forgive 
his  relatives,  and  freqnent  visits  and 
attentions  were  interchanged,  till  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  pnt  a  stop 
to  all  hitereonrse  between  Gibraltar 
and  Spain. 

I  have  often,  on  a  snmmer's  even- 
ing,  sat  looking  across  the  bay  at  a 
gorgeoas  sonset,  and  retracing  in  inia« 

e nation  the  incidents  I  have  related. 
[y  grandfather's  establishment  was 
broken  up  during  the  siege  by  the 
enemy's  shells,  hot  a  simUar  one  now 
stands  on  what  I  think  mnst  havt 
been  aboot  the  site  of  it.  The  world 
has  changed  since  then ;  bnt  Spain  is 
no  land  of  change;  and,  locking  on 
the  imperishable  ontllne  of  the  Anda* 
Indian  nills,  unaltered,  probably,  sinoa 
a  time  to  which  the  period  of  ray  tale 
is  bat  as  yesterday,  it  is  essy  for  ma 
to  **  daff  aside  "  the  noisT  world  with- 
out,  and,  dropping  qni^y  behind  the 
age,  to  picture  to  myself  my  old- 
fkshioned  grandfather  issning  forth 
from  yonder  white-walled  town  of 
Alge^lras  with  his  ffstare  bride. 


oiRMAM  ixmns  imoK  fabis. 


German  Professers  are  altered 
men  since  those  joyous  days  when  we 
drank  chopines  and  swaog  the 
Si'tilaeger  in  the  thirsty  and  venerable 
University  of  Saxesaufenbeiig.  We 
remember  them  studious  bookworms, 
uneasy  wheu  removed  from  library 
and  lecture-room,  their  meerschaam 
their  only  passion,  knowledge  their 
sole  ambition,  beholding  the  external 
w(»rld  through  ''the  loopholes  of 
retreat,**— the  said  embrasures  being 
conniderably  obscured  by  tobaoeo- 
smoke  and  misty  philosophy.  Sacb 
U  the  portrait  our  memory  has  pre* 
served  of  them ;  and  we  donbl  net 


thai  lu  fidelity  wU  be  rseognlsed  by 
onr  brother-terfdban  of  tygooe  days. 
Bnt  great  has  been  the  ehaage.  Tho 
quality  of  a  GenMs  profesiwr  now 
soggei^  the  Idea  of  a  rsd-boi  de«e 
oral,  flyndng  fOfotathMs,  pinhii  la 
prison,  or  fttfltlTe  In  fimiin  laada. 
The  saioUnf*eap  Is  exehaafsd  fi»  Hm 
bommt  fMM,  and  the  sttsneeof  tho 
sage  for  the  eUraow  of  tte  dsras 
gone.  This  wijy  Mt  bo  tnM  of  all 
poAaps  Ml  oven  of  a^'ra^loiilifi 
bnt  II  Is  Iraa  of  a  pwtsnHons  aii 
nroflilaoBl  ralnoflty.  The 
pusfllnf  ssnteUnfio  nows 


.  Zwti  Mrnak  m  Pmrii.  Voe  Adomph  SrAU.  Tw»  Yels. 
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Professor  Stahr,  of  the  Uniyersitj 
of  Oldenbarg,  is  a  gentleman  chiefly 
remarkable  fur  his  democratic  tenden- 
cies, and  for  the  flaent  correctness  of 
his  literary  style.  Few  men  write 
better  German,  or  profess  doctrines 
more  revolationary.  His  reputation 
as  a  literary  man  rests  principally 
npon  a  work  on  Italy,  published 
after  a  twelvemonth*s  residence  in 
that  country.  *  As  a  critic  of  fine 
art,  he  is  not  without  merit.  As 
a  politician  he  is  wild  and  specu- 
lative. The  revolutionary  coterie  to 
which  he  belongs  reckons  amongst 
Its  members  Fanny  Lewald,  the  lively 
Hebrew  socialist,  and  Moritz  Hart- 
mann,  the  bitter  radical.  Both  of 
these,  especially  the  former,  are  his 
intimate  friends,  and  appear  to  have 
been  his  constant  companions  during 
two  months  of  last  autumn,  spent  by 
him  in  Paris,  and  which  have  given 
occasion  and  a  title  to  his  latest  book. 
With  Mr  Hartmann  he  forgathered 
at  Brussels,  early  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  together  they  pro- 
ceeded southwards.  In  consideration 
of  Professor  Stahr*s  acknowledged 
abilities,  we  will  not  apply  to  him 
a  common  rule,  and  judge  him  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  But,  in  spite  of 
his  wcll-tumcd  periods  and  general 
moderation  of  expression,  his  book 
is  not  picafiant  to  read.  There  is 
an  ill-conditioned  tone  about  writers 
of  his  political  class,  extremely  try- 
ing to  the  patience  and  temper  of 
the  reader.  Convinced  of  the  general 
unfitness  of  existiog  human  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  necessity  for  radical 
changes,  they  inevitably  fall  into  a 
cavilling  and  censorious  strain.  View- 
ing the  condition  of  society  with  a 
jaundiced  eye,  they  adopt  the  maxim 
that  whatever  is,  is  wrong.  Mr  Stahr 
has  hardly  entered  the  railway  car- 
riage that  is  to  transport  him  to  Paris, 
when  he  shows  himself  querulous 
and  a  grumbler.  He  hoisted  his 
colours  before  leaving  Brussels.  Had 
wo  never  before  heard  either  of 
him  or  his  principles,  we  yet  should 
have  been  at  no  loss  to  discover  the 
latter  by  certain  passages  in  his  very 
first  chapter.  Sitting  in  his  inn  at 
eventide,  after  visiting  the  monument 
to  the  Eluin   of  18.30,  he  reads  an 


account  of  the  Belgfan  lerolatkni. 
The  Dutch  troops,  he  fiuds,  made  but 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  priaOD- 
ers,  whilst  the  insargeDta  euptared 
four  hundred  and  ninety-fiTO.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Belgian  killed  and 
wounded  exceeded  by  three  hnndred 
those  of  their  opponents.  Mr  Stahr 
is  ready  with  an  inference  from  these 
statistics.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  slnr 
upon  the  soldiers  who  were  ddng  their 
duty  to  their  king  and  country.  ^*  The 
inequality  in  the  number  of  priflonen 
may  well  arise  from  the  drcunutanee 
that  the  Dutch,  as  fighters  for  loyml 
tranquillity  and  order,  were  least 
disposed  to  give  quarter.  And  sol- 
diers against  men  without  unifbrm 
— one  knows  that!**  Then  he  falls 
foul  of  the  writer  of  the  narradTef  for 
attributing  to  Providence  the  preser- 
yation  of  the  royal  palace,  and  other 
public  buildings,  to  which  the  Dutch 
attempted  to  set  fire;  and,  iplidittg 
thence  into  religious  speculations,  he 
gets  very  profound,  and  rather  pro- 
fane, so  that  we  aro  not  sonr  when 
the  current  of  his  ideas  is  diverted 
into  a  more  commonplace  channel, 
by  the  visit,  at  Valenciennes,  of  the 
French  customhouse  officers,  on  the 
look-out  for  Belgian  cigars  and  re- 
prints. He  is  sore  at  this  irk- 
some visitation—wonders  that  power- 
ful France  so  long  endures  the  literary 
piracies  of  her  little  neighbour — and 
finally  prophesies  the  abolition  of  ail 
customhouses.  ^*  A  time  wUl  oome,** 
he  says,  ^^  when  this  system  of  legally 
privileged  waylaying  will  appear  just 
as  fabulous  to  the  people  of  EuropOt 
as  do  now  to  urn  the  highway  depre- 
dations of  the  robber- knights.**  Pend- 
ing the  advent  of  that  desirable  state 
of  things,  he  revenges  himself  on  a 
fellow-traveller  for  his  customhouse 
annoyances.  A  German  book  which 
he  had  left  in  the  carriage  on  alight- 
ing had  disappeared,  and  eould  not 
be  recovered.  A  douanier  had  per- 
haps taken  it  for  a  contraband  com- 
modity. Ho  should  have  declared  it, 
opined  a  fat  Frenchman  in  the  same 
carriage.  Mr  Stahr  was  indignant. 
It  was  a  German  book,  he  tartly  re- 
plied, and  was  not  printed  at  Bnissels, 
but  at  I^ipztg— a  place,  he  added, 
which  must  still  be  pretty  well  re- 


*  £in  Jahr  in  ItalUn.    Three  Voli.,  8 to.    Oldenbarg  :  I860. 
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membered  in  France !  A  polite  and 
tastefiil  allosion  which  did  the  German 
radical  infinite  credit,  and  to  which 
the  fat  Frenchman  might  fairly  hare 
retorted,  ^^  Jena,"  and  half  a  dosea 
other  significant  names,  instead  of 
holding  his  tongne,  and  leaving  his 
fellow-traveller  to  digest  at  lelsore  his 
loss  and  his  ili-hamonr. 

Mr  Stahr*s  volnmes,  composed  of 
letters  to  friends,  are  desnltory,  and 
for  the  most  part  slight.  Picture 
galleries  are  favoorite  hannts  of  his : 
now  he  criticises  a  pamphlet,  now  a 
play ;  he  moralises^  after  his  own  pe- 
culiar fashion,  in  deserted  palaces, 
assists  at  a  banquet  of  workmeOi 
witnesses  extravagant  dances  at  Ma- 
bille,  sits  by  the  Mside  of  the  infirm 
and  suffering  Heine.  His  first  walk 
in  Paris  was  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
aAer  nightfaU.  ''  Stahr,**  said  bis 
companion  to  him  suddenly,  on  the 
way, ''  this  is  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  I**— 
**  Were  I  to  live  a  centnnr,**  exclaims 
the  impressionable  promsor,  **  I 
should  never  forget  the  shudder  that 
came  over  me  at  these  words.**  And 
he  breaks  into  a  tumid  rhapsody  about 
the  lava-streams  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean volcano,  talks  of  the  guillotine, 
tells  the  well-known  story  of  Favras, 
and  proceeds  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
where,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  Is 
unable  to  obtain  a  beef-steak  for 
sapper,  and  whose  glory  he  accord- 
ingly declares  departed.  Returning 
to  their  quarters,  at  a  hotel  beyond 
the  Seine,  the  two  Germans  get  be- 
wildered! in  the  labyrinth  of  the  Qnar- 
tier  Latin,  and  are  indebted  for  guid- 
ance to  some  artisans/ whose  **  uood 
night,  citoytfu! "  at  parting,  anla 
thrills  the  sensitive  Stahr.  Thelila- 
torical  and  fanciful  assodatkNis  that 
crowd  upon  his  mind  are  of  a  lest 
practical  nature  than  the  refleetloB 
Hiigge8te<l  to  his  compankm  by  the 
Republican  mode  of  address — **  We 
must  exchange  our  grey  Calabrlaa 
hats"  (the  sort  of  bandit  sonbreroi 
affected  by  travelling  students  and 
red  republicans)  **  for  the  loyal  hats 
of  order,  or  soon  we  shall  have  Louis 
Napoleon's  police  at  our  heeb.**  Tbit 
Hpoke  Mr  Hartmann — who  hat  a  oft- 
tural  aversion  to  all  police,  tod  wbo 
gladly  sneers  at  the  narty  of  OrdtTi 
and  at  Louis  Napoleon  at  Its  re- 
presentative.    Mr  Stahr 


no  great  likhig  or  tenderness  for  the 
chief  of  the  Republic— the  first  gen- 
darme In  France,  as  he  calls  him, 
meaning  thereby  to  cast  opprobrium 
on  the  President,  gentlemen  of  his 
political  complexion  having  an  In- 
stinctive detestation  of  gendarmes. 
He  saw  him  for  the  first  time  at  the 
celebrated  review  held  at  Satory,  on 
the  10th  October  1860.  On  his  way 
tMther,  Mr  Stahr  joined  In  conversa- 
tion with  peasants,  who  were  fiocklng 
from  all  the  country  round  to  see  the 
President  and  the  military  pageant. 
Many  of  them  had  sons  In  the  regi- 
ments that  were  to  be  reviewed.  They 
made  no  mystery  *of  their  politiad 
creed.  It  was  simple  enough :  ^*  Peace 
and  moderate  taxation,'*  said  they, 
'^  Is  what  we  want  He  who  gives  us 
those  two  things  Is  onr  man,  whether 
as  King  or  President  matters  not.** 
The  reviefr  over,  the  throoff  of  spec- 
tators drew  np  to  see  Louis  Napoleon. 
After  the  Minister  of  War,  d*Hant- 
poul,  and  the  then-all-powerfhl  Chan- 
gamier,  had  passed,  eadi  with  hlsstalf. 
*^  there  came  by,  mounted  on  a  tall 
gray  horse,  tlieelectofslx\nllllonsof 
voters.  Jodidonsly-distributed  adlie- 
rents  waved  their  hats  and  shouted,  at 
the  top  of  their  voices,  *  Long  live  the 
Emperor  1  Vive  Napoleonl*  The 
people  were  mute.  It  was  a  laugh- 
able farce.  The  hero  of  Strasbunr 
and  Boulogne,  mounted  on  a  tail 
charger,  In  a  brUUaot  general's  uni- 
form, the  broad  riband  of  the  Leglos 
of  Hononr  over  bis  shoulder,  la 
plumed  bat  and  Jackboots,  was  the 
very  model  of  a  drew  equestrian.** 
An  ahr  of  jjciplsssness  and  exhanstion, 
aooording  to  Mr  Stebr,  was  the  mafai 
characteristic  of  the  President's  ap- 
pearance. ^  I  stood  near  enoagk,** 
he  oootbines,  **  to  see  kim  well,  and 
never dkl  I  behold  amors  maieaainf 
covntenanee.  An  —  whdesoaejpey* 
brown  is  its  prsvalliBf  tint.  Ofiikt* 
ness  to  the  great  Kmperor  tfiere  it 
teareely  a  trace.**  TlwreisBoehaaeev 
Mr  Stahr  dedaresv  of  sneh  a  penMNi 
as  Losis  KapolsoB  patctef  the  repib* 
lieiBUsDoekot  HavSr  givw  kto 
oniaioo  of  ikt  PrssldsBn  eslsfior* 
Im  proettdt  hi  Ikt  Mst  flhnflw 

totl•Uk  kit  nktranlnr  tt  dttenbii 
1^  a  penoB  wIm  kad  ksowa 
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tliis  EDonymoas  iDfonnaQt,  ^^  and  by 
110  means  withoot  abilitj.  Bat  be 
IS  tainted  with  the  moral  coiraption 
of  all  Enropean  societies,  ItaliaOf 
French,  and  English.  He  has  the 
pourriture  of  the  drawin((-room  edu- 
cation of  all  nations.  Still  he  is  not 
devoid  of  sense,  nor  of  a  certain 
goodness  of  disposition.  He  can 
weep,  unaffectedly  weep,  over  a 
touching  case  of  wretchedness  and 
misery,  and  he  willingly  shows  cle- 
mency, when  asked,  even  to  political 
opponents.  But  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  him.  In  a  word,  his  cha- 
racter is  that  of  a  woman.  As  a 
result  of  his  wandering  and  adven- 
tnrons  existence,  he  appears  to-day 
as  a  German,  to-morrow  as  a  French- 
man, and  the  day  after  to-morrow  as 
an  Englishman  or  Italian.  He  is 
wholly  without  fixed  principles,  and 
without  moral  stay.  If  one  repre- 
sents to  him  the  immorality  of  an 
act,  he  will  laugh  and  say,  ^  Bak! 
what  is  that  to  me  ?  *  But  the  very 
next  day  you  shall  find  him  as  much 
oppressed  with  moral  scruples  as  any 
German  ciCndidate.  He  has  the  phy- 
sical courage  of  his  unusual  bodUy 
strength — corporis  robore  stoUdeferox 
— supported  by  a  fatalist  belief  in  his 
star ;  and  this  belief,  which  has  lately 
acquired  increased  strength  by  his 
extraordinary  vicissitude  of  fortune^ 
blinds  him  to  his  real  position,  and 
renders  him  deaf  to  the  warning 
voices  of  his  few  honest  friends.  In 
this  respect  his  mother,  who  unceas- 
ingly stimulated  his  ambition,  did 
him  much  harm.  Personally  he  is 
modest  and  unassuming,  but  be  is 
madly  vain  of  his  name  and  of  his 
legitimate  claims.  That  he  has  done 
and  continues  to  do  himself  grievous 
harm,  as  it  is  universally  said,  by 
excesses  of  the  most  unrefined  de- 
scription, and  by  opium-smoking, 
seems  unfortunately  to  be  only  too 
true.  For  the  change  in  him  since 
his  youth  has  been  altogether  too 
great.  Nevertheless,  he  is  much  less 
the  tool  of  others  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. He  has  a  way  of  half-closing 
his  inexpressive  light-blue  eyes,  which 
he  has  adopted  to  prevent  persons 
from  reading  his  thoughts.  His  chief 
delusion  is  that  the  army  is  uncondi- 
tionally devoted  to  him.  This  is  by 
no  meang  the  case.'*    We  give  this 


curious  sketch,  in  which  truth  and 
malignity  are  ingeniously  blended,  for 
no  more  than  it  is  worth.  The  reader 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  sifting  the 
grain  from  the  chaff,  the  idle  or  mali- 
cious gossip  from  the  well-founded 
observations.  Mr  Stahr  supports  the 
assertion  of  the  indifference  of  the 
French  army  to  the  commonplaco 
nephew  of  their  great  idol,  by  anec- 
dotes derived  from  personal  expe- 
rience. After  the  review,  he  dined 
for  some  days  in  company  with  three 
hussar  officers,  quartered  in  the 
house  he  lived  in.  His  account  of 
them  hardly  agrees  with  the  popu- 
lar notion  of  French  officers.  *^  They 
are  modest,  reserved,  and  serious  in 
manner.  Nowhere  in  Paris  have  I 
found  a  trace  of  that  overweening 
presumption  by  which  German  offi- 
cers, especially  cavalrymen,  seek  to 
give  themselves  importance  at  tabUa 
d'hote  and  other  public  places.  We 
spoke  of  yesterday^s  manoeuvres,  and 
I  paid  them  a  compliment  on  the 
really  splendid  bearing  of  the  troops 
and  the  capital  equipments.  There 
are  no  longer  grounds  to  depreciate 
the  French  cavalry.  Africa  has  been 
an  excellent  school  for  them.  ^  But 
there  was  one  thing  wanting,'  I  re- 
marked—-* namely,  enthusiasm.'  *  Tou 
are  quite  right,  sir,'  replied  one  of  the 
officers ;  '  but  there  is  not  much  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  in  the  position  in 
which  we  are.'  The  speaker  was  a 
thorough  soldier,  and  anything  but  an 
upholder  of  revolutionary  or  socialist- 
democratic  ideas.  The  supporters  of 
the  latter  he  invariably  spoke  of  as 
*  lea  Voraces^  and  bitterly  complained 
that  for  years  past  he  and  his  com- 
rades had  had  nothing  else  to  do  than 
to  ^faire  la  chasse  aux  voraces  / '  But 
with  the  *  Nephew  of  the  Uncle'  none 
of  the  officers  showed  the  least  sym- 
pathy. Concerning  him  they  aJl 
observed  a  very  eloquent  silence." 
In  contrast  to  the  ridicule  and  cen- 
sure levelled  by  Mr  Stahr  at  the  more 
recent  portion  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
career,  are  some  anecdotes  he  tells  us 
of  his  earlier  years.  **  In  his  youth," 
he  says,  **  he  must  have  been  very 
amiable.  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
look  through  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  him  to  a  friend  of  his 
family,  and  extending  over  more  than 
twenty  years.   It  included  even  notes 
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written  when  he  was  a  boy  of  eleveo, 
some  of  them  in  the  German  langnace 
and  character.  Lonis  NapoleoaiB 
known  to  be  a  perfect  mMstet  of 
German.  The  most  pleasing  and 
amiable  of  these  letters  were  a  series 
written  from  his  prison  at  Ham. 
Grood  feeling,  hearty  gratitnde  for 
proofis  of  faithful  adherence  and  for 
affectionate  little  services,  and  a  deep 
dejection  at  his  lot,  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  letters.  He  read 
and  stndied  a  great  deal  at  Ham, 
especially  military  science  but  also 
poetry  and  literature.  Within  those 
prison -waUs  he  now  and  then  began 
to  distrust  the  'star*  of  his  destiny." 
These  letters  were  doubtless  the  same 
spoken  of  elsewhere  by  Mr  Stahr  as 
filling  several  volumes,  and  as  having 
been  addressed  to  Madame  Hortense 
Cornu,  a  well-ktiown  writer  on  fine 
art,  who  was  long  attached  to  the 
household  of  Queen  Hortense.  She  had 
known  Louis  Napoleon  from  hischUd- 
hood,  and  retained  sufBcient  inflnenoe 
over  him  to  obtain  the  rescne  from  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  priesthood  of  the 
Italian  republican  Cemnschi.  The 
letters,  says  Mr  Stahr,  abound  in  evi- 
dence of  the  esteem  and  gratitnde 
entertained  by  the  French  President 
for  the  staunch  and  trusty  friend 
of  bis  youth.  ^*  This  correspondence, 
fragments  of  which  I  was  favoured 
with  permission  to  read,  includes  all 
the  epochs  of  his  adventurous  life.  It 
ceases  with  the  day  when  the  infill 
tiiatcd  man,  having  attained  to  power, 
laid  hands  upon  the  right  of  nnlversal 
Buffrage  which  had  raised  him  frt>m  the 
d u.^t .  Madame  Comn*8  last  letter  waa 
a  solemn  exhortation  to  i^Mtain  dnm 
that  stop.  She  laboured  in  vain,  for 
fate  is  stronger  than  humanity.  Bol 
it  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  Ibe 
orlKiually  good  disposition  of  the 
bliuded  man  that  he  did  not  withdraw 
his  favour  from  his  tried  friend.  A 
pr(H>f  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Cemi- 
schi's  deliverance." 

During  a  visit  paid  by  Mr  Slahr 
to  Alexander  Dumas,  the  Frooeli 
romance-writer  told  the  Cverman  pre* 
fessor  an  anecdote  of  Lonia  Kapoleos 
and  the  late  Dnko  of  Orieana,  wUok 
is  curious,  if  tnie.  PerhaM  It  ia  ae 
well  to  bear  in  mind,  wblbt  readlsf 
it,  that  iu  narrator  is  a  tlory-lelkrbj 
profession,  and  the  meet  Imagiaallve 


and  decorative  of  historians.  Dnmas, 
it  appears,  bad  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  imperial  pretender  and  hia 
mother;  was  aware  of  the  rash 
schemes  of  the  Prince,  then  meditat- 
ing the  Strasbnrg  expedition  ;  and 
advised  him,  by  letter,  to  abandon 
them,  or  at  least  to  adopt  a  totally 
different  mode  of  carrying  them  out. 
If  he  wonld  uproot  (deraciner)  the 
dynasty  of  Loois  Philippe,  wrote 
Dnmas,  he  must  try  yery  diflfiurent 
means.  He  mnat  endeavonr  to  obtain 
the  revocation  of  bis  sentence  of  exile, 
get  himself  elected  member  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Depnties,  and  so 
foltow  op  hia  plana  in  opposition  to 
the  mllng  dynasty.  Ve$t  to  this 
advice,  wbieh  waa  certainly  senaible 
enough,  Louis  Napoleon  made  bis 
ridicnlona  attempt  at  Strasbnrg,  and 
was  takoi  prisooer.  Thereupon  hia 
mother.  Queen  Hortrase,  hnrried  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  with  one  confi- 
dential attendant.  This  person  she 
sent  to  Dumaa,  to  entreat  him  to 
apply  to  bto  pctron,  the  Dnke  of 
Oneans,  to  know  what  the  Coort  had 
decided  with  respect  to  the  priaoner^a 
fote.  Dnmas  wrote  forthwith  for  an 
audience ;  the  Dnke  recelTed  lihn  with 
a  smUe.  >>WeUr  be  said,  ""so 
your  proiige  baa  not  ancceeded  In 
uprooiuu^  OS?**    ^  Prince,  Ton  know 

?  ^  stammered  the  terrified  novel- 

ist.  **  Do  Ton  suppose  we  are  so 
badly  senred  for  ow  money  as  not  to 
know  what  brings  yon  here,  and 
where  Queen  HortiMHeiaaftiblaTerj 
moment?**  After  a  short  pause,  dar- 
ing which  be  ei^|oyed  the  embanrass- 
menl  of  Dnmaa,  the  Doke  contlnned, 
««TW  Madame  Hortsnse.**  be  sald« 
''that  the  Orieana  do  not  yet  fosl 
tbeauelTes  stnmff  enoi|iil9  MM  iM^ 

''It  is  a  bitter  answer,  yoor  tml 
bighness.^'^eplisd  Dnmas,  taking  Us 
lesTe,  ''bnt  still  it  wiU  ooosolo  the 
motbei^s  heart.** 

'*  And  now,"  smmss  Mr  Stahr,  *'tfhe 

Tonnf  Dnko  of  Ofisans  hare  long 
been  monldsffinf  in  the  jra^  fcli 
statnebitlMoonrtortho  Mnmbns 
besn  dngied  down  and  slowed  nwif 
In  n  eofnsr  of  tho  YaffWJMss  '' 
and  tho  AdvmUnerof  Sli^bm 
on  n  lifMlo,  widi 
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more  aulimitcd  than  the  wily  Louis 
Philippe  ever  possessed  over  it  as  a 
monarchy !    For  so  long  as  it  lasts, 
that  is  to  say ;  for  methinks  the  feet 
of  those  who  shall  carry  him  out  are 
already  before  the  door.    But  how 
did  hu  ever  get  in?    How  was  it 
that  even  his  candidature  for  the  pre- 
sidency was  not  overwhelmed  and 
rendei'ed  impossible   by    that   most 
dangerous  of  all  opponents  in  France, 
the  curse  of  the  llKlicuions,  which  had 
already  decorated  with  cap  and  bells 
the  hero  of  the  blunders  of  Strasbnrg 
and  Boulogne,  the  trainer  of  the  tame 
eagle,  the  special  constable  of  Lon- 
don?"    It  has  pnzzlcd  acuter  poli- 
ticians than  Mr  Stahr  to  reply  to  this 
question,  which  millions  have  asked. 
The  riddle  interests  him,  and  he  runs 
about  on  all  sides  seeking  its  solution. 
He  has  little  success,  and  evidently 
himself  mistrusts  the  ingenious  and 
origiual  conclusion  to  which  he  at  last 
comes,  that    the  election  of   Louis 
Xapolcon  was  a  homage  to  the  here- 
ditary principle.     *'  When  I  recently, 
on  my  way  across  the  plain  of  Satory, 
asked  a  countryman  if  he  had  given 
his  vote  to  the  President,  his  reply 
was,  *  Of  course !    was  he  not  the 
rightful    heir,   his  uncle's  legitimate 
successor?'    This  may  sound  ill  for 
the  republican  education  of  the  people 
of  the  French  republic ;  but  it  is  the 
truth.    The  principle  of  hereditary 
rule     may    be    perfectly    incompa- 
tible with  that  of  '  liberty  and  equa- 
lity,* but  it  is,  or  was,  (at  the  time  of 
I^uis  Napoleon's  electiun,^  the  pre- 
vailing principle  in  the  heads  of  the 
French  rural  population.     *  One  must 
know  the  French  ])casantry  as  1  know 
them,  who  have  grown  up  amongst 
them/  lately  said  to  me  the  represen- 
tative l)e  Flotte,  ^  to  Hud  their  con- 
duct  in   this   matter  quite    natural. 
The   French    peasant  has  only  one 
fundamental  idea  in  politidi,  and  that 
is  derived  from  his  own  family  rela- 
tions.   That  fundamental  idea  is  the 
Facredness  and  necessity  of  hereditary 
right.    That  the  territorial  property 
of  the  father  should  descend  to  the 
son,  or  next  of  kin,  seems  to  him  the 
main  condition  of  all  human  exist- 
ence.''*      Admitting,   for  argument's 
sake,  the  soundness  of  this  statement, 
and  that  the  French  peasant  is  thus 
devoted  to  the  hereditary  principle, 


the  natural  inference  is  that,  when 
he  perceived  his  country  to  be  in  a 
sute  of  transition,  roled  by  provisional 
intruders,  and  anxiously  lookingoat  for 
a  more  permanent  chief  of  the  state,  be 
should  have  hoisted  the  white  cockade, 
and  tossed  np  his  beaver  for  the  Fifth 
Henry.     Messrs  Stahr  and  De  Flotto 
explain  why  he  did  not  do  this.  **  The 
French  peasant  has  no  longer  any  sort 
of  sympathy  with  the  elder  Bonrbons. 
For  him  the  glonr  of  Louis  XIV.  Is 
far  too  remote.    What  else  ho  knotra 
of  them  is,  that   they  brought  the 
foreigner  into  his  oountnr«  and  on 
that  account  he  curses  tnem."     In 
this  there  is  some  truth.    The  old 
royalist  spirit  still  lingers  in  certain 
departments  of  France,  bot  In  the 
country    generally    the    Count    de 
Chambord's  partisans  ara  rather  in* 
telligent  and  inflaeiitial  than  nume- 
rous.   Should  he  ascend  the  throne, 
it  will  not  be  in  virtue  of  seal  for  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  or  of  personal 
attachment  to  himself,  bnt  becanae 
the  nation  wUl  see  in  his  accession 
the  best  guarantee  of  order  and  econo- 
mical  administration.      These   two 
things  are  the  real  wants  and  desires 
of  the  mass  of  the  population.    The 
peasant  who  told  Mr  Stahr  he  wished 
for  peace  and  light  taxation,  spoke  the 
feeling  of  a  great  majority  of  French • 
men.    '^The  dynasty  of  Orieans,*' 
says  the  professor's  informant,  con* 
tinning  his  explanation  of  the  con- 
currence of  circumstances  which  raised 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presideiit*sehair, 
*^  never  enjoyed  much  prestige  amongst 
the  rural  )>opulation,  who  did  not  for- 
give oltl  Louis  Philippe  for  having 
violated  the  principle  of  hereditary 
right."     This  is  rather  far-fetched. 
If  the  provinces  cared  little  for  Lionis 
Philip|)e,    it    was    because    he   had 
troubled  himself  little  about  them. 
True  to  his  system  of  centralisation, 
Paris,  to  him,  was  France,  and  un- 
grateful   Paris   it   was  that   finally 
abandoned  and  expelled  him.    It  is 
unnecessary  to  go  out  of  onc*s  way  to 
seek  reasons  for  the  fact,  that  when, 
in  December  1848,  the  French,  ex- 
hausted by  nine  months*  anarehy  and 
misery,  and  ashamed  of  those  Feb- 
ruary follies  into  which  a  few  deluded 
and  designing  itfen  had  led  them,  east 
about  for  a  ruler  under  whom  they 
might  hope  for  respite  and  breathing 
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time,  none  tarned  a  wishfal  or  ex- 
pectant eje  to  any  member  of  the 
house  of  Orleans.  The  family  had 
been  weighed  and  fonnd  wanting. 
From  the  astnte  politician,  ^*  whose 
word  no  man  relied  on,"  and  who 
reaped  in  his  latter  days  those  bitter 
fruits  of  usurpation  and  anarchy 
whose  seeds  he  had  sown  in  his  prime, 
down  to  the  youngest  of  the  sons  to 
whose  advancement  he  had  sacrificed 
his  conscience  and  his  country,  and 
who,  in  the  supreme  hour  of  peril  and 
confusion,  were  found  utterly  deficient 
in  princely  and  manly  qualities,  in 
self-possession,  energy,  anid  resource, 
there  was  not  one  of  the  line 
whom  France  would  tmst.  The 
time  was  too  short  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  picture  of  selfishness  and 
incapacity  had  been  exhibited  to  won- 
dering Europe :  the  cause  had  been 
unable  to  revive  from  the  grierons 
and  self-inflicted  shock ;  it  lay  supine 
and  seemingly  dead,  awaiting  the  day 
when  intrigue  and  hypocrisy  shonid 
galvanise  it  into  a  precarious  vitality. 
When  the  crisis  of  Mav  1852  arrives, 
we  shall  see  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  complicated  manoeuvres  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  which,  in  December 
1848,  stood  so  low  in  public  estima- 
tion. Then,  according  to  Mr  Stahr, 
Bnonapartism  was  the  only  political 
creed  that  appealed  to  the  prejudices 
and  feelings  of  the  French  peasant,  and 
it  required  no  great  skill  to  get  him  to 
write  upon  his  election-ticket  the  name 
of  the  prince  whom  he  looked  upon  at 
the  rightful  heir  of  the  Emperor. 
**  He  did  it  of  his  own  accord,  ont  of 
a  conviction  that  he  was  performing 
an  act  of  justice,  and  that  hereditary 
right  demanded  it.  Other  motives 
concurred.  The  forty-five-centlme 
impost  had  embittered  the  country- 
man against  the  Republic,  which  had 
increased  instead  of  lightening  hla 
load.  Upon  the  Democrat-Socialists 
he  looked  distrustfully.  He  would  have 
nought  to  say  to  those  *pariaffe»a^ 
(dividers.)  He  cared  nothing  for  the 
fine  speeches  of  parliamentary  orators. 
The  peasant  is  by  nature  tacitam,  and 
has  little  confidence  in  assemblies  of 
great  talkers.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  make  a  stir  about  the  ft'eedom  of 
the  press,  of  which  he  makes  no  nse. 
His  political  understanding  did  not 
extend  beyond  one  wish,  and  thai 


wish  was,  a  strong  govemmoit,  which 
should  secnre  to  him  the  enjoyment 
and  Ldheritance  of  his  property.  And 
who  conld  do  that  better  than  a 
Napoleon— Napoleon  himself,  theEm- 
perorofB^ranger? — ^for  there  are  many 
places  where  the  country  people  have 
never  belieyed  the  Emperor  dead.** 
The  clever  author  of  Jerome  Paiurot 
has  expressed  a  similar  opinion  as 
regards  the  prevalence  of  this  scarcely 
credible  delusion  'amongst  the  nn- 
edncttt^d  classes  in  certain  districts  of 
France.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
entirely  confined  to  that  country. 
««I  myself  am  witness,*'  says  Mr 
Stahr,  ''that,  in  the  year  1848,  a 
peasant  of  a  province  of  Northern 
Germany,  on  hearing  of  the  utw 
French  revolotlon,  and  of  its  first 
oonseqnenees  in  Germany,  remaiiced 
that, '  without  doubt  old  Buonaparte 
had  a  finger  in  the  pie.' "  It  is  Mr 
Stahr's  belief  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
desUned  to  dispei,  by  his  inability 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  Igno- 
rant portion  of  his  constituents,  that 
Bnonapartist  prestige  to  whkii  he 
partly  owed  his  election,  and  that 
attadiment  to  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple which  the  profbssor  assumes  sdll 
to  exiat  in  France.  ''The  nephew 
of  the  great  Emperor,**  he  says,  "is 
selected  bv  fste  to  disturb,  if  not  to 
destroy,  the  idolatry  with  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  nation 
has  hitherto  regarded  the  name  and 
memory  of  its  greatest  tyrant.  Na- 
poleon the  Second  throws  a  my 
shadow  over  Napoleon  the  First.'* 

If  the  French  President  receives 
bnt  mde  handling  from  the  German 
republican,  the  Orieana  family  ean- 
not  congratulate  themselves  on  mnch 
better  treatment  His  first  referenee 
to  that  fhllen  dynasty  is  suggested  1^ 
a  little  bo<^  which,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  attracted  some  attention 
both  in  England  and  France.  M* 
Louis  Tirel%  La  B^nMique  dam  ki 
Qarraeeee  du  Rai  was  neither  cakm- 
li^ed  nor  intended  to  please  the  de- 
mocrats. Mr  Stahr,  however,  is  pret^ 
fair  in  his  appreciation  of  it,  snearinf 
a  little  at  the  atithor  for  taking  what 
he  ealla  a  Talet-'de-chambre's  view  of 
the  Febmary  roTolntion,  bnt  doing 
Justice  to  the  interest  and  Instmctlon 
to  be  found  tai  his  pages,  which  ahov 
up  the/MTfMff  hoakmu  of  that  most 
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disastroiiB  and  ill-adviaed  political 
convalsion;  the  scandalous  greed, 
vanity,  and  egotism  of  the  adven- 
tarers  and  knaves  who  alone  profited 
by  tiie  storm  they  had  contributed  to 
raise.  M.  Tirel,  although  to  all  ap- 
pearance honest  and  truthful,  cer- 
tainly wrote  like  a  partisan.  His 
position  and  attachments  were  incom- 
patible with  a  just  estimate  of  cir- 
cumstances. Whilst  accurately  de- 
scribing events,  he  deluded  himself 
as  to  the  causes  that  led  to  them, 
and,  above  all,  he  could  see  no 
wrong  in  his  master ;  could  not  for 
the  life  of  him  comprehend  how  it 
was  that  Louis  Philippe,  **  who  had  so 
faithfully  observed  his  oath  to  main- 
tain the  charter,  and  who  had  a 
majority  in  the  Chambers,"  should 
have  been  ejected  from  his  throne 
and  kingdom.  The  worthy  keeper 
of  the  royal  carriages  never  attains 
to  more  than  a  glimmering  and 
confused  notion  that  the  nation 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  majority  in  question, 
and  that  a  moderate  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  accorded  with  a  good 
grace,  would  probably  have  main- 
tained the  July  dynasty  at  the  helm 
of  French  affairs  to  this  day,  and 
for  years  to  come.  His  admiration 
of  Louis  Philippe^s  wisdom  and  skill 
is  unlimited,  as  is  also  his  in- 
dignation at  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people.  Mr  Stahr  loses  patience 
at  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
the  ex-controUeur  des  equipages  lauds 
the  virtues  of  the  old  *^  Jesuit-King," 
as  the  German  irreverently  styles 
the  defunct  monarch;  and,  pro- 
voked by  Tirers  exaggerated  en- 
comiums, he  retorts  by  the  following 
severe  but  too  true  remarks  with 
reference  to  the  oft-repeated  accusa- 
tion of  miserly  hoarding,  brought 
against  Louis  Philippe  by  Kepnblican 
and  Legitimist  writers: — ^'  Louis 
Philippe,"  he  says,  ^*  was  no  avare 
such  as  Moli^re  has  drawn — no 
comedy-miser — ^but  yet  he  was  im- 
moderately avaricious.  There  was 
no  end  to  his  demands  of  money 
for  the  princes  of  his  house.  He 
knew,  or  thought  he  knew,  that 
money  is  power;  and  as  he  could 
not  obtain  enough  of  the  latter,  he 
restlessly  strove  after  the  former 
M8  tbe  means  to  an  object.    He  wna 


a  good  father  of  a  family,  in  the 
bourgeois  sense  of  the  word ;  but  he 
had  no  conception  of  that  which 
makes  a  king  the  father  of  his  people. 
His  defenders  celebrate  the  care 
which  this  prince,  denounced  as 
grasping,  expended  upon  the  con- 
servation of  the  royal  palaces,  the 
great  sums  which  he  laid  out  upon 
rich  furniture,  numerous  attendants, 
brilliant  equipages,  and  luxurious 
festivals — to  which  latter  often  three 
or  four  thousand  guests  were  invited. 
^  How,*  it  is  said,  '  could  the  people 
tax  such  a  sovereign  with  niggflu*dli- 
ness  and  greed  of  gold?'  But  the 
people  had  no  part  or  share  in  these 
enjoyments.  It  suffered  hunger  and 
want,  whilst  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  the  bourgeoisie  revelled  in 
these  feasts,  and  grew  rich  by 
supplying  their  materials."  Raised 
to  the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  middle  classes,  Louis  Philippe 
relied  on  them  for  support.  He 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  Scandal- 
ous and  cowardly  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  men  of  July — those 
whom  he  had  fed,  pampered  and 
decorated,  favoured  and  preferred — 
deserted  him  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  very  national  guards  of  Neuilly, 
who  had  lived  and  flourished  in  the 
shadow  of  the  ch&tean  walls,  refused 
to  turn  out,  when,  in  February  1848, 
the  intendant  of  the  castle  appeal^ 
to  them  to  protect  from  plunder  the 
property  of  their  patron  and  king. 
They  had  caught  the  contagion  of 
that  intense  selfishness  whidi  was 
Louis  Philippe's  most  striking  dia- 
racteristic.  *'  Let  those  who  choose 
go  out  to  be  shot,"  said  the  burghers 
of  Neuilly ;  *^  we  shall  stop  at  home 
and  take  care  of  our  houses."  And  as- 
suredly the  inert  and  unsympathising 
attitude  of  the  Paris  national  guard 
contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  deter  Louis  Philippe  from  resist- 
ing by  force  the  progress  of  the  Feb- 
ruary revolutionists.  The  burghers 
were  disgusted  by  the  dilapidation 
of  the  finances,  and  the  venality  of 
the  administration — they  were  dis- 
gusted with  Guizot  for  not  daring 
to  resist  the  headstrong  will  of 
the  old  king — and  they  cried  oat 
for  electoral  reform.  With  a  Utile 
more  patience  they  would  have 
achieved  their  desire  ; — over-hasty, 
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tbey  snddeDlj  beheld  themselyes 
planged  into  revolation.  They  bad 
not  foreseen  it ;  they  lacked  presence 
of  mind  to  repel  its  first  inroads. 
And  they  also  lacked,  there  can 
be  no  question,  that  feeling  of  per- 
sonal attachment  to  the  sovereign 
which  would  have  prevented  Uieir 
standing  by,  tame  witnesses  of  his 
dethronement.  *'  Lonis  Philippe,  ^ 
says  Mr  Stahr,  '^  never  knew  how 
to  inspire  an  earnest  and  cordial 
attachment  even  in  those  nearest 
his  person.  The  circnmstanoes  of 
his  fall  are  the  most  speaking  proof 
of  this.  His  own  panegyrist  tells 
ns  that  Lonis  Philippe  himself  had 
a  misgiving  that  none  loved  him 
for  his  own  sake.  He  often  said 
to  his  most  confidential  attendants: 
*  Yon  serve  me  faithfully,  bnt  not 
with  the  zeal  and  warmth  which 
distinguished  the  servants  of  Napo- 
leon. Their  devotion  to  his  person 
was  unbounded.'  If  sach  was  the 
case  in  the  French  king's  prosperous 
days,  what  could  he  expect  in  the 
hour  of  adversity?  M.  Hrel  him- 
self proves,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  refutation,  that,  when  the  moment 
of  danger  arrived,  the  nearest  per- 
sonal attendants  of  the  king  thought, 
almost  without  exception,  only  of 
themselves.  Not  one  of  them  trou- 
bled himself  about  the  safety  of  the 
immense  sums  contained  in  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Tuileries.  None  thought 
of  holding  in  readiness  the  neces- 
sary means  of  travelling,  in  the 
possible  case  of  the  departure  or 
flight  of  the  king  and  his  family; 
and  even  M.  Tirel  exclaims,  with 
reference  to  this-—*  It  is  difflcnlt  to 
credit  such  utter  want  of  forseight, 
when  they  knew  they  were  standing 
on  a  volcano.'"  At  Nanilly,  M 
already  mentioned,  the  natkNial 
guard  refused  to  torn  out ;  whilst  tiM 
ser^-ants  of  the  royal  residence  bmlod 
themselves  in  saving  their  own 
things,  leaving  their  manter's  mo- 
perty  to  be  pillaged  and  ImmeQ  bgr 
the  rabble,  with  whooe  difgnatinf  and 
disgraceful  depredations  tho  troopo 
of  the  line  did  not  Interfere.  Bagn- 
lars  and  militia,  domestics  and  floioli, 
the  same  want  of  feeling  was  mal- 
fest  in  all ;  none  showed  ttfnelwwt 
or  devotion  to  the  prinee,  wkoM  nlw 
was  on  the  decline.    Mr  SCilff 


a  pilgrimage  to  NeuiUy,  and  devotee 
a  letter  to  it  It  was  a  grey,  sad- 
looking  autumn  afternoon,  and  the 
road  was  silent  and  deserted  along 
which  he  took  his  way  to  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  departed 
king.  The  impression  made  upon 
him  was  most  melancholy.  **  Voui 
verrtz  de  beUe$  cAofst,'*  said  the 
porter  at  the  lodge,  as  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Germans  the  way  to  the 
ruins.  '*  Up  to  this  time,"  says 
Mr  Stahr,  ''nothing  in  Paris  had 
reminded  me  that  here  had  raged, 
bnt  a  veiyfew  yeam  before,  the  hnrri- 
eane  of  a  revolution  that  shook  the 
world,  and  that  had  swept  a  dynasty 
from  the  soil  of  France  like  chaff 
from  the  thrashing-floor.  AtNenllly 
I  first  received  th&  impression.  Thej 
made  clean  work  of  it,  those  bands 
of  incendiaries  of  the  S8th  Febmary 
18i8.  A  single  night  snfllced  to 
convert  that  stately  building,  and 
all  its  aplendonr,  into  a  heap  of 
kideons  mlns.  .  .  •  High  graas 
now  grows  vpon  the  floon  of  the 
state  apartments  of  the  destroyed 
klng*8-home.  Bnshes  spring  np- 
aronnd  the  odnmns,  over  whicn 
creepers  Inxnriantly  twine ;  and  the 
red  poppy  and  the  yellow  king-cnp 
wave  their  blossoms  In  the  diambem 
and  saloons  In  which,  so  short  a  time 
ago,  the  mler  of  prond  France 
paced  his  Persian  caipeta,  revdvlng 
plans  for  the  eternal  consolidation 
of  his  dynasty  I  On  the  ravaged 
foot-patha  before  the  whidowa,  tho 
melted  glasa  of  the  magniflcent  panen 
has  flowed  down  and  Ibmied  a  bril- 
liant flooring.  At  the  foot  of  n 
hnleonyt  whose  plilam  atUl  anpported 
tkerenudnaofbrokeDbeHBa,  a  flask 
of  nala  pink  karrest  naea  osLkaM 
tkeb  delicaln  tagmnoa.  It  waa  nn 
faMndiklj  malanchoty  aUt.  Tko 
efoaslT-loeked  doom  nsMi  akattei^ 
wkidowsoftkowfaig  ttmt  was  Mfnd 

Byomi 


tferjfwkew  tko  tall 
im  lattiea  wmt,  oad  Ike  iron  ponCp 
aapporHag  laapit  u%  nnt  mid 
krokSB;  tko  amtnea  no  tko  fligkin 
of  atopa  nio  skHmd  to  pieeeas 
kit  fl  ooMfle  of  ooloanl 


tkara  _..._. 

c«t  eC  tko  d«k  gim  of  wm 
akrntthafT  Wko  mi  lolfo  tMr 
iMdto  — *•  iMdte  «r  tiw  " 
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of  France  and  of  mankind?  Louis 
Philippe,  wise  amongst  the  wise, 
thoaght  he  had  done  so.  Where  is 
he  now?  His  weary  bones  sleep 
the  eternal  sleep  in  the  country  of 
the  banished  kings  of  France." 
Neuilly  has  become  a  place  of  pil- 

§rimage  for  the  friends  of  the  fallen 
ynasty.  A  host  of  inscriptions, 
mostly  in  an  anti- republican  sense, 
were  to  be  read  upon  the  walls  and 
pillars  at  the  period  of  Mr  Stahr's 
visit.  Of  several  which  he  took  the 
trouble  to  copy,  one  only  is  superior 
in  tone  and  significance  to  the  usual 
average  of  such  scribblings.  *^  High 
upon  a  broken  column  a  firm  hand 
had  inscribed  with  charcoal,  and  in 
gigantic  characters,  these  three  words: 

DaoiT  Du  Talion.  1830.  1848. 

Other  hands  had  tried  to  obliterate 
the  writing,  but  in  vain.  The 
revengeful  word  *  retaliation  * 
was  still  quite  legible.  And  this 
word  best  expresses  the  feeling  with 
which  plain-dealing  probity  contem- 
])lates  the  fate  of  the  overthrown 
July  monarch.  For  here  at  Neuilly 
was  it  that  he,  a  modem  Richard  III., 
played  the  hypocritical  part  of  reject- 
ing power,  when  the  blood  of  the 
July  revolution  still  reddened  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Here  was  it  that 
he  wrote  the  letter  to  Charles  X. 
in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
fidelity  and  devotion,  when  he  was 
already  extending  a  lustful  hand 
towards  the  crown  of  the  rightful 
heir.  Here  too,  in  Neuilly,  was  it 
that  he  spun  that  Spanish  web,  whose 
most  secret  documents  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  carefully  preserves,  and  which 
gave  the  world  a  glimpse  into  an  abyss 
of  moral  foulness  at  which  the  soul 
shudders.  And  here,  in  presence  of 
this  funeral  pile  of  his  happiness  and 
bis  splendour— here,  before  the  memo- 
rial of  his  disgraceful  and  ignominious 
fall— here,  when  I  called  to  mind  his 
acts,  I  felt  no  touchof  pity  fur  the  fallen 
King.  But  the  m€m  I  did  indeed  pity, 
the  husband  and  the  father.  He  had 
loved  this  Neuilly.  Here  had  he 
enjoyed  such  a  measure  of  domestic 
happiness  as  is  rarely  vouchsafed  to  a 
monarch.  This  house  had  ho,  for 
manv  a  long  year,  built  up  and  deco- 
rated with  that  fine  feeling  for  art  and 
architecture  which  was  proper  to  him. 


To  this  green  retirement  andsolitiide, 
to  this  remote  dwelling,  hidden  from 
all  eyes,  he  loved  to  withdraw.  Hera, 
where  all  was  his  own  creation — ^where 
no  stone  was  added,  no  tree  planted, 
no  path  cut,  but  under  his  ^e— ex- 
actly here,  in  the  most  sensitive  spot, 
the  blow  struck  him.  The  destroction 
of  this  house  was  more  deeply  felt  bj 
the  man  than  was  the  loss  of  his  throne 
by  the  king/  Before  the  Count  of 
Neuilly  had  left  French  ground,  the 
building  had  ceased  to  exist  from 
which  he  had  borrowed  the  name. 
And  all  his  wiles  and  stratagems,  all  his 
cunning,  were  as  insufficient  to  avert, 
from  the  man  and  from  the  king,  this 
last  fat^  climax,  as  were  the  fortifi- 
cations and  bastilles  with  which  he 
had  surrounded  the  dreaded  Paris.** 

Quitting  Neuilly,  Mr  Stahr  wea 
startled,  as  well  he  might  be,  bj  the 
terms  of  a  bill  stuck  upon  the  park- 
gates— 

'*  House  of  Orleans,  (thns  it  ran,) 
chateau  and  domain  of  Nenillj  to  M 
for  three  years  with  immediate  posses- 
sion ;  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  meadows,  forest-land,  &c, 
bordering  on  the  Jhrtifications  I " 

Wandering  through  the  endless 
galleries  of  Versailles,  Mr  Stahr  is 
naturally  enough  led  to  reflect  how 
strange  it  is  that  Louis  Philippe,  the 
Napoleon  of  Peace,  as  his  flatterers 
called  him,  and  as  he  loved  to  hear 
himself  called— the  man  whose  motto, 
as  his  enemies  constantly  asserted, 
was  ^^  Peace  at  any  price,"  and  who 
avowedly  and  upon  principle  disliked 
war — should  have  devised  and  carried 
out  the  plan  of  a  national  gallery  of 
French  military  fame.  A  merci- 
less analyser  of  the  citisen  king's 
secret  thoughts  and  motives,  Mr  StiSir 
declares  this  gallery  to  have  been  a 
speculation  of  ^'the  crowned  shop- 
keeper,"— a  speculation  by  which  bis 
dynasty  was  to  gain  strength  at  the 
expense  of  a  national  weakness. 
There  is  truth  in  this;  bnt,  at  the 
same  time,  the  professor's  opinion 
must  not  here  be  accepted  as  impartial 
evidence.  He  is  evidently  led  Into 
unusual  fervour  by  his  holy  horror  of 
war.  We  suspect  him  of  behug  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Congress— to 
which  he  in  one  place  kindly  alludes, 
as  the  humble  commencement  of  a 
great  movement.     Like  many  other 
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adherents  of  the  polilicAl  sect  which  keener  and  Hhrewder.      Never  In  nj 

proposes  to  itself  an  aim  that  coatd  lire  did  I  »ee  a  pictare  that  so  per- 

never  po»diblj  be  attained  without  fectlj  repre«eats  an  assemblage  of  Jew 

terrible  convulaiong  and  SBOguinary  baabi^^e,  gathered  round  tbeir  leader 

contlicta,  he  cannot  abide  the  sight  of  to   advise  on    a    'boll'  or   'bear' 

hlood,  shudders  at  wounds,  and  recoUa  spoculatioD.      The  whole  partj  ban 

in  terror  and  dismajfroni  the  "slaying  this  Jewish  calcnUting  ezprea^on  — 

aud  mnrderjQg,  singeing  and  bnming,  Louis  Philippe  more  than  any  of  Ihem. 

cutting  and  stabbing,"  depicted  npon  And  this  is  the  coDnleoance  the  raaa 

the  walla  of  the  Versailles  gallery,  hss  himself  had  perpotnaied  I    It  la  a 
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which  viaitors  are  condacted,  and  in 
front  of  the  greenhonee  wiodowa, 
stands  a  vast  writing-table.  AQcieat 
and  modern  arms  deck  the  walls.  Bat 
of  Oriental  luxory  there  was  not  the 
least  appearance.  And  some  other 
apartments  through  which  be  after- 
wards took  me,  to  show  me  his  winter 
reception-room,  were  by  no  means  so 
luxuriously  fitted  op  as  haa  been 
reported  in  Germany." 

^'  I  found  his  bookseller  with  him. 
'  Look  well  at  the  man,'  said  Dumas, 
*  who  pays  to  one  author  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  a-year.  Such  men 
are  not  to  be  seen  every  day.*  Not- 
withstanding this  little  bit  of  brag,  I 
hear  that  his  finances  are  in  no  veiy 
brilliant  state,  and  that  the  failure  ii 
his  Theatre  Historiquey  especially* 
threatens  him  with  heavy  losses.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  hnmonr- 
ously  complained  of  the  total  absence 
of  repose  in  his  laborious  existence, 
of  which  we  easy-going,  comfortable, 
German  authors  could  scarcely  form 
an  idea.     So  many  newspapera,  m 
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No  consideration  of  propriety  checks 
these  impudent  scribblers.  Delicacy 
and  reserve  are  things  unknown  to 
them.  The  persons  concerning  whom 
they  flippantly  babble  may  dwell 
within  a  day's  railroad  of  them,  and 
be  sure  to  see  their  books — may  be 
equally  sure  to  feel  vexed  or  dis- 
gusted by  their  unwarrantable  re  vela  •• 
tions  and  oflfensive  inferences  ;  no 
matter,  they  speak  of  them  as  though 
Pekin  were  their  domicile.  As  re- 
gards the  radical  professor  from 
Oldenburg,  we  sincerely  trust  that  he 
may  fall  in,  at  an  early  day,  with  the 
martial  author  of  the  Alousquetaires^ 
and  receive  from  him,  as  {guerdon  for 
bis  gossip,  a  delicately  administered 
estocade.  We  never  heard  whether 
Janin  chastised  ^Ir  Carl  Gutzkow, 
either  with  pen  or  pistol,  for  his  slip- 
shod and  indecent  chatter  concerning 
him  and  Madame  Janin  ;  but  we  re- 
member somebody  doing  it  for  him  in 
the  litvue  ths  Deux  Mondes^  where 
we  suspect  Mr  Stahr  has  a  fair  chance 
of  being  in  his  turn  gibbeted.     Hero 

is  the  German  professor*s  account  of  theatre  of  his  own,  the  contrmct- 
Dumas's  personal  ap|)earance  and  pri-  romances,  and  the  stipulated  dramas 
vate  residence.     It  is  a  curious  bit  of    — truly,  it  amounts  to  a  considerable 


miniature-painting.  ** In  person  he  is 
tall  and  powerful  ;  his  movements, 
once  unquestionably  very  flexible,  are 
now  characterised  by  an  easy  negli- 
gence. His  bri«;ht  complexion  and  large 
prominent  liglit-blue  eyes  contrast 
with  the  mouth  and  nose,  which  betray 
his  African  origin.  Good-nature, 
and  a  combination  of  intellectuality 
with  a  keen  relidh  of  life,  are  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  his  broad 
round  face.  His  thick  woolly  hair,  now 
all  but  grey,  seems  to  have  been 
formerly  light-coloun'd.  He  sits  in  a 
very  large  room  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  last  house  in  the  Avenue  Frochot. 
His  apartment  is  reached  through  a 
dark  corridor.  On  the  side  that 
looks  out  upon  the  very  quiet  street, 
is  a  glass  gallery,  which  serve?*  as 
a  greenhouse.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  it.  Mignonette  and 
heliotropes  were  growing  in  the  tubs 
in  which  a  few  Urge  oleander  bushes 
were  planted.  Of  the  magnificent 
tropical  vegetation  of  which  rcp<»rt  d esprit  de  Paris  together,'  added  he, 
has  s|H)ken,  there  was  no  sign.  Ttie  with  amusing  nalrete^  *  it  was  qnite 
room  was  decorated,  ami  divided  into  impossible  to  distinguish  which  wae 
two  parts,  with  brown  woollen  hang-  the  prince  and  which  the  wit.  The 
ingi.     In  the  largest  division,  into    prince  was  the  incarnation  of  Frenoh 


total.  On  subsequent  viaits,  I  nerer 
found  his  room  and  antechamber  free 
from  a  throng  of  visitors — bookseUen, 
printers,  managers,  actons,  secretaries, 
and  others — all  of  whom  he  knew  how 
to  despatch  with  great  rapidity,  end 
without  interrupting  the  thread  of 
our  conversation  for  more  than  a  few 
moments  at  a  time."  Conversatfona 
with  so  lively  and  versatile  a  genins 
as  M.  Dumas,  turned,  as  may  be 
supposed,  on  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  that  of  which  Mr  Stahr 
has  given  us  most  details  lelated 
to  the  ex -royal  family  of  France. 
*'  In  a  side-room  he  showed  ns  some 
very  pretty  pen-and-ink  drawings — 
hunting  subjects,  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Orleans.  This  gave  him  opportaaltjr 
to  speak  of  his  high  respect  for  the 
mental  endowments  of  the  prince, 
with  whom  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  on  a  footing  of  intimacy.  *  He 
had  wit  enough  for  ten,'  said  Dumas. 
*•  When  we  were  five  or  six  komi 
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ctprit,  and    of  tbe  Parisian -French     Prince  do  Jolnrllle  he  aald  :  'Hebu 

eiprit,  wtiich    includes    aJl    posaible     a  pusion  for  duger :  be  will  cominit 

qDilliics.      Her  ioabilitj  to  ander-     a  thonsaod  acts  of  brilliant  impni* 

Btaud  and  appreciate  ibia  aprit  Pa-     dence,  and  wilt  receive  a  ball  in  hia 

riiieu  was  a  drawbocli  upon  the  do-     breut  at  tbe  assaolt  of  a  barricade,' 

me&tic  bappiiieas  of  the  Uachcae  of    -—a  fate  which  Jolnrille  escaped  in 

Orleans,  notwithstanding  her  manj     Febravrprobabl^onlj'bjhii  absesM 

excellent    qualities.       Her    heavier    from  Paria.    'Now  that  yoDngeraoiii 

Geimaii   nature   did    not   hMTDODiH     are  no  longer  made  abba,'  contlnoed 

with  her  husband's  light  elaatic  dis-     tbe  Dolte  of  Orleans,  rsfening  to  little 

position.     It  put  her  beside  beivelf    Hontpeoaier, 'I  am  at  *  Iom  to  iDUt- 

when  he  transgressed  in  tbe  presence    giae  what  is  to  be  done  with  then.' 
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pigs,  ^lonseigneur,  (comme  les  co- 
chons.y  was  the  Italian's  coarse  reply. 
The  duke,  evidently  annoyed,  said  to 
Dumas :  "  And  you  believe  our  mo- 
narchy possible,  when  a  /)«  . .  .  dares 
thus  to  answer  the  heir  to  the  throne? '' 
Mr  Stahr  was  interested  to  find  that 
Dumas,  notwithstanding  his  monar- 
chical friendships  and  associations, 
believed  in  the  necessity  and  durabi- 
lity of  the  republic.  **  It  seems," 
said  the  ingonious  and  versatile  author 
of  Monte  ( 7/m^o,  "  as  if  Providence 
had  resolved  to  let  us  trv  all  manner 
of  monarchies,  in  order  to  convince 
as  that  not  one  of  them  is  adapted  to 
our  character  and  condition."  Then 
he  gave  hU  auditors  a  detailed  sketch 
of  all  the  French  monarchies  previous 
to  the  Revolution  of  1789.  "Since 
that  Revolution,"  he  went  on,  '*  we 
have  had  the  monnrchv  of  Genius : 
it  lasted  ten  years.  We  have  had  the 
re<4toration  of  the  monarchy  of  esprit 
and  chivalrous  gallantry :  it  lasted 
fifteen  years  :  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  citizen- monarchy,  which  lasted 
eighteen.  What  would  you  have  ns 
try  now  V  This  republic  is  bad.  But 
a  child  in  swa<ldling-clotlies  matures 
into  a  man."  Sensibly  enough  spoken 
for  a  romance-writer,  indulgently  re- 
marks Mr  Stahr,  who  is  always  glad 
to  obtain  a  suffrage  in  favour  of  re- 
publican institutions.  We  attach  the 
same  degree  of  value  to  M.  Dumas's 
political  vaticinations  as  to  his 
Frenchified  rifaccimenti  of  Shak- 
spcare's  |)lays.  Shaks|>eare  in  French, 
as  Mr  Ford  remarks  in  his  Spanish 
IlandlKxik,  "is  like  Niagara  passed 
through  a  jelly- bag."  A  miracle  of 
degradation  which  reminds  us  to  turn 
to  a  sconiful  and  indignant  chapter 
suggested  to  Mr  Stahr  by  a  certain 
Monsieur  Michel  Carre's  version  of 
Goethe's  /'ai/*/,  performed  at  the  (ittm- 
nose  theatre.  **  (>oethe  is  unknown  in 
France,"  says  the  Countess  d'Agoult, 
one  of  the  few  competent  French 
appreoiators  of  German  literature,  in 
lier  JUgf/uisseM  Morales  et  Politiquts. 
Nothing,  acconling  to  Mr  Stahr, 
could  be  better  fitted  to  confirm  and 
perpetuate  French  ignorance  of  the 
great  German  than  such  dramas  as 
that  which  he  painfully  endured  at 
the  Gymnase.  Acconling  to  Madame 
d'AgouIt.  hercountrymen  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  study  Goethe.    To  do 


so  they  must  first  learn  a  langnam. 
**  Why  did  he  not  write  in  French  ? 
He  has  only  what  he  deserves,  after 
all.    How  is  it  possible  to  be  a  Ger- 
man ? — (comment  est  on  Aliemamdf)  ** 
"  If  this  is  not  exactly  out-spoken,** 
says  Madame  d^Agonlt,  '*  it    Is  at 
least  privately  thought  in  a  conntrj 
where    tfte    arrogance   of    ignorance 
attains  proportions  unknown  to  other 
nations."  "/,<i  sujterbe  de  rignortmce^^* 
"  iltr  Uehermuth  dcr  Unwissenkeii  !  " 
cries  Mr  Stahr  in  an  ecstasy  :  ^^  I  kiss 
the  fair  lady*s  hand  who  wrote  the 
word,  for,  without  it,  I  should  never 
have  hit  upon  the  appropriate  term 
for  this   newest   French  atrocity  of 
M.  Michel  Carrd,  perpetrated  upon 
the  most  profound  work  of  German 
genius.    I  am  not  without  experience 
of   the  theatrical  sufierings  of  onr 
day  ;  but  such  torture  as  was  yester- 
day inflicted,  at  the  Gymnase  theatre, 
upon    every    German    fibre    in    onr 
frames,  I  never  before  in  my  whole 
life  witnessed  or  underwent.    I  was 
prepared  for  little  that  was  good,  and 
for  much  that  was  laughable ;  bat  my 
expectations  and  fears  were  surpassed 
to  an  extent  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate.  Marsyas  flayed  by  Apollo 
is  no  very  pleasing  picture,  but  the 
lielvidere  Apollo  flayed  by  a  Marsyas 
is  a  spectacle  which  it  takes  all  the 
nerve  of  German  critical  observation 
to  endure."    Mr  Stahr  then  proceeds 
to  dissect  the  drama,  act  by  act,  and 
almost  scene  by  scene,  with  consider- 
able acuteness  and  humonr.      The 
specimens  of  fustian  he  gives,  the 
execrable  French  taste  he  exposes, 
fully  justify  the  intensity  of  his  dis- 
gust. The  fri/mnase  drama  is  evidently 
worse  than  a  tamo  translation  ;  it  is 
an  obscene  parody  of  Goethe^s  great 
poem.     It  is  a  compound,  as  Mr 
Stahr  expresses  it,  of  "^  dirt  and  fire — 
that  sort  of  fire,  namely,  whidi  is 
lighted  by  the  brandy-bottle."    We 
believe    it    impossible    that    Fatui 
should  ever  be  done  justice  to  in  a 
French  version.    But  if  translators, 
owing  to  the  want  of  power  of  the 
French  language,  and  to  the  ntter 
absence    of  affinity    and   sympathy 
between  it  and  the  German,  must 
ever  fail  to  a  certain  extent,  they  at 
least  may  avoid  degrading  and  dis- 
torting the  tone  aud  sentiments  of 
the   original.     This   M.    Carr^,    of 
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whom   ire    iiov   bear  for  the    drat  whnt  is  the  retMn,  bnt  as  ytt  I  have 

time,  seems  to  have  cultivaicil  liia  be«n  scarcely  bair-a-doaen  times   to 

tasCo  anil  snti^ht  his  inspirations  in  tbe  play.  Beginning  with  the  TAfatn 

the   worst  school   of  modem  French  Franqait,  I  might  place  as  a  motto  at 

literature,  and  in  the  orgies  of  Parisian  the  beginning  of  this  letter  the  words 

rahcs.     Tho  iuference  is  inevitable  of  Courier :    '  The  fact  is  that  the 

from  the  scenes  and    passages  do-  Theatre  Franfais,  and    all    tbe    <dd 

fivrit>ed  and  quoted  by  Mr  Stahr.   As  theatres  of  Paris,  the  Opera  included, 

to  the  verbal  spirit  and  tidelitj  of  the  areexcessi velj  wearisome.' To besnra, 

translation,  the  following  majr  serve  Rachel  is  not  here.    She  is  gathering 

as  a  specimen.   "  In  the  church-going  laurels  in  Germany ;  and  when  I  com- 

scene,  the  lines,  so  charming  in  the  plained  conDdentially  to  an  acquaint- 

orit;liial :—  ance  that  the  tragedy  of  the  Theatre 

'  Meln  nchiine.  Ftiulein   dufichncn  ^'ran^als    did  not  mOVO   me,    he  en- 
Arm  und  Ucleileaiiiut'rMcn''     ^^'  deavoared   to   console  me  by  telling 
^     '  me  of  Hadlte.   Rachel,   and  of  her 
are    thns    rendered    in    M.    Carre's  speedy  rotam  to  Paris.    She  standa 
Frt>iicli ;  Ottrai-je,  MademoitlU,  vom  alone,  incomparable,  a  phenomenon. 

offrir   mon   brna,  pc   ~  ' """'  **"  "' ''  "' '  '  — "* 

JHnqH'a  chei  vow  f 
exquisitely  graceful  i 

•  Din  vnler  FtauUii 

which  so  compli 
Troctlie's  Fanst,  thif 
been  able  to  discovi 
vatent  than,  '  I'artt 
pail  fart  hien  renlrer 
—an  an«wer  loo  flat 
for  a  Paris  l^n-etlt 
day."  Mr  Stahr  w 
plca.'cd  with  the 
audience  nho  had  a. 
Ihi*  pitiable  French 
li:ivi'  felt  aiiHtiinil  ( 
sumelbiiig  about  the 
),'.iri't  whose  acqiiai 
inaile  in  the  print-iil 
their  sympathy  will 
no  farther.  Kven 
f:vinna.'<e,  the  Rose  ( 

Pari 
trart  applau 

heani  some  of  his  nt 
"bill  it  is  a  little  to 
sii'ur  Ooctbe's  poet 
the  French  taste.' 
Poor  Coothe  I  inli 
other  nndur  such  die 
miiflt  have  been  a  r 
to  qnit  this  miseral 
turn  to  tbe  native 
even  by  this,  Jndgini 
theatrical  aabjects 
friend  .Inlius  Mot) 
appear  to  havo  beei 
"  I  know  not,"  he 
mytasto  for  theatr 
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and  a  barber  can  be.  With  the 
very  first  clip  of  the  scissors  an  ani- 
mated conversation  began,  which  Mr 
Stahr  has  set  down  so  far  as  his 
memory  serves  him,  althou^^h  he 
mnch  doubts  that  his  pen  has  con- 
veyed all  the  minoter  comical  tonches 
of  the  dialogne.  This  bej»an  with 
the  nsnal  exordium  of  Frenchmen  of 
all  classes  since  the  revolution  — 
*'  You,  Monsieur,"  said  the  man  of 
wigs,  "  are  a  foreigner,  and  con- 
sequently uninterested  in  our  quarrels. 
Tell  mo  what  you  think  of  our  situa- 
tion ?  " 

"I  think,"  replied  T,  "that  the 
President  will  never  willingly  resign 
power." 

"  But,  Monsieur,  what  is  to  be 
hoped  for  from  such  an  imbecile  f  " 

"  I  do  not  say  he  will  succeed ;  I 
say  he  will  make  the  attempt." 

"  And  /  sav  that  he  will  fail. 
Henry  the  Fifth  for  me  I  a  la  bonne 
hatre !    There  is  a  man  for  you." 

**  What  do  you  know  about  him  ? 
You  are  very  anxious,  then,  to  make 
tonsures?  " 

"  What  do  I  know  about  him?  But, 
Monsieur,  I  have  seen  him,  I  am 
acquainted  with  him,  I  have  spoken 
to  him,  and  I  tell  yon  he  is  a  charm- 
ing man ! " 

**  Where  did  yon  see  him  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  go  to  see  him  at  Wies- 
baden I  Sir,  there  were  thirty-nine 
of  us — workmen,  we  called  ourselves, 
though  we  were  all  masters — who 
went  of  our  own  accord  to  pay  our 
respects  to  Henry  V.  The  thing 
was  briskly  done,  I  beg  you  to 
believe.  1  spoke  to  him  as  I  speak 
to  you,  sir,  at  this  moment.  At  first 
T  was  received  by  M.  de  la  Ferron- 
naye, his  aide-do-camp.  *  (loo<i  morn- 
ing. Monsieur  R.,'  said  he,  *  how  do 
you  do  V  '  —  *  Very  well,  sir,  I  thank 
yon,*  answered  I  ;  and  far  from 
making  me  wait  whole  hours  at  the 
door,  like  those  republicans  of  the 
VeiHe^  he  made  me  sit  down  beside 
him  on  the  sofa,  as  affable  as  could 
be." 

Mr  Stahr  inquired  of  the  worthy 
coiffeur  what  had  been  the  motive 
of  his  journey  to  Wiesbaden,  which 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  as  a  sort 
of  North  Pole  expedition,  and  of 
whose  fatigups  and  privations  he 
drew  a  vivid  picture.    He  wished  to 


judge  for  himself,  he  aaid;  to 
whether  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  was  as  ill-fa voored  as  his 
enemies  represented  bim  to  be.  He 
found  him,  on  the  contrary,  MX  of 
amiable  qualities.  He  was  a  little 
lame,  bat  his  smile  was  irreabtible. 
Warming  with  his  snbject,  the  en- 
thnsiastic  Henriqninqnist  asked  his 
enstomer^s  permis-sion  to  relate  all  the 
particulars  of  his  reception  at  Wies- 
baden. This  was  jost  what  Mr 
Stahr  wished,  and  he  dalj  enoon- 
raged  his  interlocntor. 

'^On  our  arrival,"  coDtinaed  the 
hairdresser,  **  we  presented  onrselves 
to  the  aide-de-camp,  as  I  have  bad 
the  honour  of  informing  yon.  He 
took  down  our  names,  and  gave  os 
each  a  number  of  rotation,  according 
to  which  we  were  arranged  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  general  audience. 
We  were  formed  in  three  ranks.  The 
prince  was  informed  beforehand  of 
the  name  and  trade  of  each  nnmlier, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  address  a  few 
well-chosen  words  to  everybody. 
When  we  were  all  drawn  np  In  order, 
he  came  in,  placed  himself  In  the 
midst  of  as,  at  a  few  paces  distance, 
and  addressed  us.  *  Good  day  to 
you,  my  friends,'  he  said:  'beueve 
me  when  I  say  that  I  am  most  sensible 
of  the  mark  of  sympathy  yon  have 
so  spontaneously  given  me,  by  quit- 
ting your  families  and  occupations, 
and  undertaking  a  journey  Into  a 
foreign  country  to  see  and  eonsole 
me  in  my  exile.  Be  snro  that  I  will 
never  forget  what  you  have  done  lor 
me.'  Then  he  said,  *Come  nearer, 
my  friends ! '  We  advanced  a  step. 
^  Nearer  yei^  my  friends.  You  oome 
from  too  far  not  to  come  nearer !  I 
hope  to  see  yon  all' at  eight  o'clock 
to-night  I ' " 

The  hairdresser  acted  this  scene 
as  he  related  it,  addre»ing  himself 
and  Mr  Stahr  alternately  as  the 
prince,  by  whose  mandate  to  draw  a 
step  nearer  he  was  evidently  vastly 
flattered.  The  professor,  immenselj 
amused  by  the  performance,  still 
fancied  he  saw  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  fascination  which  Henry  V.  had 
exercised  upon  his  devoted  adherent 
was  still  nndivulged.  The  sequel 
showed  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

*'  In  the  evening,"  continued  the 
coiffeur,  *^  we  returned  to  the  Princeli 
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rediilence ;   there  we  partook  of  re-  those  thiogg  all  their  lives.    I  am  k 

fi^ahments,  and  the  Prince  had  an  hairdresser,  and  I  shall  remala  one, 

amiable  word  for  each  and  all  of  oa.  Bat  ImaUtodr«tia^realdtala/lkair, 

He  talked  about  the  state  of  aSaia  In  and  ooder  the  repablJc  I  dress  Done." 

France,  and  wished  to  know  all  our  "  But,"  remarked  Mr  Stahr,  "  jam 

opinions  of  it.    Tlienext  da^  some  of  dress  more  under  the  President." 

ns  were  received  In  private  aadience.  The  barber,  howerer,  was  no  ad- 

I  was  of  the  number.  But  as  we  were  mirer  of  the  President,  whom  he  bad 
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and  taste  her  fi^rapcs.  She  pyrhaps 
thouj^ht  the  object  of  the  foreigners* 
pedestrian  stroll  was  to  purchase  one 
of  the  pleasant  conntry  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  orchards, 
which  there  abound;  for  slie  took 
them  all  through  her  kitchen -garden 
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try  house.**  This,  it  will  be  said,  is 
a  common-place  incident.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  it  very  striking 
or  dramatic.  Every  day  somebody  or 
other  suffers  losses,  and  is  oompelled 
to  reduce  his  establishment,  or  to  put 
it  down  altogether ;  to  sell  his  last 


and  vineyard,  and  through  the  copse  of    acre  of  sunny  meadow  and  vineyard. 


chestnuts  and  hazel  bushes,  to  the  fish- 
I)ond,  and  to  the  pleasant  grotto,  fitted 
up  as  a  chfipel,  and  even  to  the  vine- 
dresser's cottage,  from  whose  windt)\vs 
a  lovely  view  repaid  the  ascent  of  the 
numerous  terraces.  During  this  tour 
of  inspection  the  good  lady's  tongue 
was  not  altogether  idle,  and  a  melan- 
choly page  out  of  a  Paris  citizen's 
life  WAS  lafd  open  to  the  Germans' 
eyes.   The  pleasant  little  domain  thev 


and  toil  in  an  obscure  lodging  for 
daily  bread.  But  there  will  be  found 
in  the  picture  something  deeply  affect- 
ing, if  we  suffer  the  mind  to  dwell 
u|K)n  it  for  a  moment,  recalling,  at 
the  same  time,  the  well-known  fact 
referred  to  by  Mr  Stahr,  that,  since 
the  dreary  days  of  18:18,  the  fate  of  the 
fraine-gilder  of  Jouy  has  been  that  of 
multitudes  of  others  who,  like  bim, 
had  passed  a  lalHirious  manbood  in 


were  rambling  over  was  the  fruit  of    earning,  for  their  ohl  age,  a  compe- 


five- and- twenty  years'  toil.  "*•  Mon- 
sieur Cendrell,  a  skilful  gilder,  had 
bought  it  a  few  years  before  the  last 
revolution,  and  had  laid  out  consider- 
able sums  in  building  iind  embellish- 
ment. The  revolution  broke  out  just 
as  he  had  given  up  his  business  to  a 
friend  and  assistant.  lie  suffered 
heavy  losses,  and  was  now  compelled. 


ten(*y  and  a  right  to  repose.  Thus  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  mass  of  misery,  of 
domestic  happiness  broken  up,  if  not 
destroyed,  of  hallowed  associations 
rudely  ruptured — by  no  fault  of  the 
victims,  but  as  a  melancholy  effect  of 
the  obstinacy  of  a  selfish  king,  and  of 
the  rashness  and  precipitancy  of  a 
section  of  his  subjects.      But  these 


in  spite  of  the  general  depreciation  of    material  evils,  deplorable  as  they  are, 


all  landed  property,  to  part  with  his 
little  estate.     It  was  to  be  had  for 
only   thirty   thousand   franco,    as    it 
stood — garden  and  vineyard,  dwell- 
ing-house and  garden-cottage,  shady 
coj»se,    and  pond   well  stocked    with 
carp,    and    right    of   shooting    over 
I     know     not     how     manv    acres. 
And    how    ncativ    and   comfortahlv 
arranged  was  the  house,  with  its  bath 
and   billiard-rooms,   and   its   librarv 
with   portraits  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  Count  de  Paris— how  cleanly  kept 
was  every  room  from  the  kitch(»n  to 
the  attics,  thegardener's  house  and  the 
stable  included  !     There  was  nothing 
wanting,  but — thirty  thousan<l  francs 
to  buy  it  with,  and  as  mucli  more  to 
live  there  quietly  till  the  end  of  one's 
da\'s.     We   sat   full  half-an-hour  in 
the   cottage  on   the   hill,   refreshing 
ourselves    with     the    sweet    grapes 
that  clustered  round  the  windows  of 
the    rush-matted    room,    whilst    the 
kindly    Frenchwoman    told    us    her 
story.     It  is  that  of  thousands  of  her 
class   in   Paris   since    the    February 
revolution.     Truly  it  grieved  us,  both 
for  her  sake  and  our  own,  that  we 
could  not  purchase  the  pleasant  coun- 


sink,  in  our  opinion,   into  insignifi- 
cance, contrasted  with  the  moral  re- 
sults of   the    last    most    ill^mened 
French  revolution.    These  strike  Mr 
Stahr  in  a  very  different  light.     The 
early  ])art  of  the  month  of  October 
was  passed  by  him  at  the  pretty  village 
of  Loges,  near  Versailles,  whither  he 
went  to  enj(>y  the  beautiful  sccneiy 
and   the  mellow  autumnal  weather, 
and  to  escape  for  a  few  days  from  the 
whirl  and   rattle  of  Paris.     In  the 
course  of  his  walks,  he  and  his  friends 
not  unfrequently  visited  a  little  rural 
inn  on  the  way  to  Jouy,  kept  by  a 
corpulent     but     active    dame,    who 
usually    favoured     them    with     her 
society  and  conversation,  whilst  they 
consume«l  a  glass  of  her  country  wine 
and  a  slice  of  her  fromage  de  Brie, 
She  read  no  newspapers— none  were 
recA^ived  in  her  uKnlest  tavern — and 
knew  but  little  of  the  intricacies  of 
her   country's    dissensions;  but   she 
had   political    notions  of   her    own, 
and  was  a  warm  republican.      "  Wo 
French,''  said  she  to  Mr  Stahr,  "  soon 
get  tired  of  governments.    They  have 
driven  away  all  that  have  been  chosen 
since  Xapoleon ;  and  when  they  were 
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driven  %wvf  the  conicqaence  nlwajs  They  can  bat  be  waited  npon,  the^ 

was  a  terrible  shock,  affecting    &il  cannot  be  foretold.     Since  the  me- 

kinda  of  )iro|>crty.    Now,  iu  a  repnb-  morable  lOtfa  of  Decembw  1848,  tliia 

lie,  there  is  uo  one  person  to  drive  has  been  oar  conviction.    Before  that 

awaj  with  so  much  clatter,  and  that  date  there  was  at  least  a  certain  logi- 

is  w\if,  for  mj  part,  I  ilesiro  neither  cal  aeqnence  in  the  coodact  of  tba 

a  Napoleon  nor  a  king."    "  Qaerj,"  French  nation.    Alihongfa  ofteo  im- 


exclaims   Mr    Stahr,   "  whether   the 
woman  is  so  mnch  in  the  wrong? 
For  my  part,  from  no  French  poiiti- 
cian  have  I  ;et  heard  a  more  striking 
remark    with   respect  to  the  present 
circum^tancesorFrance.  ThatFrance 
has  no  longer  anj  king,  anj  familj 
ruling  her  by  right  divine,  that  is  the 
chief  thing  won  by  the  Febraar;  re- 
volution.    The  dynastic  and  mooar- 
chical  illusion  in  completely  eradicated 
fnim  the  people's  mind,  never  again 
to  take  tirm  root."     This  pn>a|>ect,  in 
which  the  German  radical  exnlla,  we, 
as   staunch  npholdrrs  of  the  monar- 
chical (irinciple,  should  of  conrse  de- 
plore, dill  we  allac 
predictions.      But 
passed,  we  think  ai 
France,  and  shoni 
tonished  at  a  Bo 
than  at  a  con  sol  Ida 
lie;    at  Joinville's 
at  Iiouis  Napoleon 
Deeds  more  temeri 
to    hazard    a    pro 
what  will  or  will  t 
country  which,  as 
has  iN-come,  a  hove 
<te  timpreva.      The 
long  lu  Spain  ;   an 
Continental  Iranqn 
lUlii,  it  wasHUiiw 
pieil  politiciana  to 
seen  crises  constant 
Peninsula.     It  U  ii 
citing  to  wait  npon 
great   and   powcrft 
ilccisions,  however 
inliucnce    the  Bill 


possible  to  approve,  it  had  alwaya 
been  possible  to  accoant  for  it.  Bnt 
the  common  sense  of  Europe  certainly 
stood  aghast  when  Loals  Napoleon 
Bnonaparte  was  elected  ruler  of 
France,  by  a  majority  so  great  as  to 
attach  a  sort  of  ridicule  to  the  petty 
minorities  obtained  by  men  who. 
In  ability  and  energy,  and,  aa  for 
as  two  of  them  were  eoncemed,  in 
respectability,  were  inflnitcly  bla 
snperiors.  At  that  period,  Lonis 
Napoleon  had  never  given  one  proof 
of  talent,  or  rendered  the  sllgfateit 
service,  civil  or  military,  to  the 
nation    that   thna   elected    him    its 
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THE  SUBMARINE  TELEQKAPH. 


Who  will  venture  to  make  cata- 
logue of  the  possible  resnits  of  the 
''Submarine  Electric  Telegraph?" 
The  more  we  meditate,  the  more  new 
wonders  open  before  ns.  We  are 
Fanning  a  race  with  Time ;  we  out- 
strip the  sun,  with  the  round  world 
for  the  race-course. — Yet,  let  us  not 
boast :  we  do  not  ran  the  race,  but 
that  more  than  a  hundred  million 
horse-power  invisible  to  us,  which 
was  created  with  the  sun.  We  are  but 
the  atoms  involved,  and  borne  about 
in  the  secrets  of  nature.  And  the 
secrets — what  know  we  of  them? — 
The  facts  only  of  a  few  of  them  :  the 
main-springs  of  their  action  are,  and 
perhaps  ever  will  be,  hidden.  The 
world  progresses;  it  has  its  infant 
state,  its  manhood  state,  and  its  old 
age  —  in  what  state  are  we  now? 
and  what  is  the  world's  age? 
Madame  do  Stael  considered  it  quite 
in  its  youth — only  fifteen — scarcely 
responsible !  It  seems,  however,  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  Is  it  past  the 
conceited  epoch,  and  now  cutting  its 
wise  teeth?  We  stand  like  specta- 
tors at  the  old  fair- show  ;  we  see  the 
motley,  the  ever  busy,  ever  running 
harlequin  and  columbine ;  we  are  as- 
tonished at  the  fooleries,  and  are 
amazed  at  the  wit,  the  practical  wis- 
dom, the  magical  wand  power  of  the 
fantastic  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  masculine,  and  the  femi- 
nine ;  and  we  laugh  to  behold  the 
shnfillng  step  of  old  Grandfather 
Time,  as — 

"  Panting  Time  toiled  after  them  in  vain." 

It  is  through  the  agency  of  mind 
that  a  few  secrets  are  disclosed  to  us, 
and  for  our  use.  We  call  the  recipient 
and  the  inventor  Genius.  It  ia  given, 
as  it  is  wanted,  at  the  right  time, 
and  for  the  preordained  purpose.  We 
are  sceptical  as  to  ''  mute  inglorious 
Miltons."  Where  the  gift  is  bestowed 
it  is  used ;  and  if  it  appear  to  be  par- 
tially used,  it  is  where  partially  given, 
that  one  man  may  advance  one  step, 
his  successor  another — and  thus  in- 
vention leads  to  invention.  Genins  for 
one  thing  arises  in  one  age,  and 
sleeps  after  his  deed  is  done ;  genius 


for  another  thing  sncceedi  bim.  Who 
shall  dare  to  limit  the  number  ?  One 
thing  only  we  pause  to  admire — how 
seldom  does  the  gift  fall  upon  bad  men  1 

There  have  been,  perhaps,  those 
who  have  had  thrown  in  npon  their 
minds  a  wondrous  vision  of  things  to 
come,  which  they  were  not  allowed, 
themselves,  to  put  forth  in  manifest 
action  to  the  world.  There  haTa 
been  seers  of  knowledge ;  and,  per« 
haps,  prophesiers  in  facts.  No  one 
will  credit  the  assertion,  therefore  we 
make  it  not,  that  thousands  of  yean 
ago  steam  was  known,  and  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  life.  We  call,  then,  cer- 
tain records  the  prophecies  of  Facts ; 
that  is,  there  was  a  certain  practical 
knowledge,  which  in  its  description  la 
prophetic  of  a  new  knowledge  to  be 
developed.  Semiramis  set  up  a  jMliar 
on  which  it  was  written,  *^  I,  Semira- 
mis,  by  means  of  iron  made  roads  over 
impassable  mountains,  where  no 
beasts  [of  burthen]  come/*  Did  Se- 
miramis prophecy  a  railroad — or  were 
there  Brunells  and  Stephensons  then  ? 
When  Homer  spake  of  the  ships  of 
the  Phsecians,  how  they  go  direct  to 
the  place  of  their  venture,  *^  knowing 
the  mind  "  of  the  navigator,  ^*  covereS 
with  cloud  and  vapour,*'  had  the  old 
blind  bard  a  mind*s-eye  vision  of  our 
steam-ships?  Many  more  may  be 
the  prophecies  of  Facts ;  for  in  these 
cases  doubtless  there  were  facts,  the 
prophecy  being  in  the  telling. 

But  there  have  been  visions  also 
without  facts — that  is,  without  the 
practical  visions  of  an  inward  know- 
ledge— wherein  nature  had  given  a 
mirror  and  bade  genius  look  into  it. 
Friar  Bacon^s  prophecy  is  an  example. 

*^  Bridges,"  says  he,  **  unsupported 
by  arches,  can  be  made  to  span  the 
foaming  current ;  man  shall  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  safely 
breathing,  and  treading  with  firm 
step  on  the  golden  sands  never  bright- 
ened by  the  light  of  day.  Call  bnt 
the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and  Luna 
into  action,  and  behold  a  single 
steersman,  sitting  at  the  helm,  guid- 
ing the  vessel  which  divides  the 
waves  with  greater  rapidity  than  if 
she  had  been  filled  with  a  crew  of 
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mariners  toiling  at  the  oars.  And  the 
loaded  chariot,  no  longer  encnmbered 
by  the  panting  steeds,  darts  on  its 
course  with  relentless  force  and  rapi- 
dity. Let  the  pore  and  simple  ele- 
ments do  thy  laboar ;  bind  the  eternal 
elements,  and  yoke  them  to  the  same 
plough." 

Here  is  poetry  and  philosophy 
wound  together,  making  a  wondrous 
chain  of  prophecy.  Who  shall  ad- 
venture upon  a  solution  of  that  golden 
chain,  which  the  oldest  of  poets  told 
us  descended  from  heaven  to  earth, 
linking  them  as  it  were  together? 
Was  it  an  electric  fluid  in  which 
mind  and  matter  were  in  indissoluble 
union  ? 

What  prophetic  truths  may  yet  be 
extracted  from  myth  and  fable,  and 
come  blazing  like  comets  we  know 
not  whence,  into  the  world*s  field  I 
Hermes  "the  inventor,"  what  is 
his  wand,  serpent-twined,  and  its 
ineaning,  brought  into  vulgar  transla- 
tion, and  seen  in  the  buffoonery  of 
harlequinade?  of  what  new  power 
may  it  not  be  the  poetical  prototype  ? 
Who  shall  contemplate  the  multipli- 
city of  nature^s  facts,  and  the  myriads 
of  multiplicities  in  their  combination  ? 
Knowing  that  all  that  has  ever  been 
written  or  spoken,  in  all  languages,  is 
but  the  combination  of  a  few  sounds 
transferred  to  the  alphabet  of  twenty- 
four  letters,  or  even  less,  are  we  not 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  myriads  of  facts,  in 
their  interchangings,  combinations, 
and  wonderful  dove-tailings  ? 

Perhaps,  that  we  may  not  know 
too  much  before  our  time,  facts  are 
withdrawn  from  us  as  others  are  pro- 
truded. Memory  may  sleep,  that  in- 
vention may  awake.  Did  we  know 
by  what  machinery  Stonehenge  was 
built,  we  might  have  rested  satisfied 
with  a  power  inadequate  to  other  and 
new  wants,  for  which  that  power 
might  have  been  no  help.  Archime- 
des did  that  which  we  cannot  do,  in 
order  that  we  might  do  that  which  he 
did  not.  Who  shall  Uft  the  veil  of 
possibility  ? 

Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  as  the 
mind  is  made  inventive,  (and  there  is 
no  seeming  probability  that  a  faculty 
once  given  will  be  taken  away  firom  our 
created  nature,)  there  is  a  large  and 
inexhaustible  store-boose,  wberefrom 


it  shall  have  liberty  to  gather  and  to 
combine.  We  do  not  believe  that 
steam  itself,  the  miracle  of  our  age,  is 
anything  more  than  a  stepping-stone 
to  the  discovery  of  another  power — 
means  superseding  means.  There  is 
and  will  oe  no  end,  as  long  as  the 
abric  of  the  world  lasts . 

There  is  an  old  Grerman  play.  In 
which  the  whimsical  idea  of  bringing 
the  Past  and  Present  together  in 
driMmatis  persona  is  amusingly  embo- 
died. We  forget  the  particulars,  but 
we  think  Cfl»ar  or  Cicero  figure  in  the 
dialogue.  The  ridiculous  is  their  laugh- 
able ignorance  of  the  commonest  things. 
The  modern  takes  out  his  watch  and 
pats  it  to  his  ear,  and  tells  the  ancient 
the  boor  of  the  day.  This  is  but  one 
ont  of  many  puzzling  new  things; 
but,  even  here,- how  little  is  told  of 
the  real  post- Ciceronian  inventions ; 
for  the  object  of  the  play  is  to  show 
the  skill  of  the  Germans  only ;  it  is 
but  an  offering  to  the  German  genius 
of  invention. 

Could  a  tale  of  Sinbad's  voyage 
have  been  read  to  the  Roman — now, 
as  he  approached  the  mountain,  the 
nails  fiew  out  of  the  ship,  for  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  load-stone — he 
would  have  thought  it  only  fantasti- 
cally stupid ;  and  if  he  had  laughed,  it 
would  have  been  at  the  narrator's 
expense.  And  so,  indeed,  it  has 
fared  with  discoverers:  they  have 
been  before  the  time  of  elucidation, 
like  Friar  Bacon ;  and  some  for  fear  of 
ridicule  have  kept  back  their  know- 
ledge; but  not  many  perhaps;  for 
knowledge,  when  it  is  touched  by 
genius,  becomes  illuminated  and  illu- 
minating, and  will  shine  though  men 
may  shut  the  door,  and  stay  them- 
selves outside  and  see  it  not,  while  it 
brightens  up  only  the  four  walls  of 
a  small  chamber  as  it  were  with  the 
magic  lantern  in  a  student's  hand. 
Whereas  it  ought,  according  to  its 
power,  to  gild  the  universe.  The 
secresy  of  invention  is  rather  of  others' 
d(^ng  —  of  an  envious  or  doubting 
world  of  lookers-on,  than  of  the  first 
perceiving  genius.  Fortunately  the 
gift  of  genins,  as  intended  for  the  use 
of  maniund,  comes  with  an  expansive 
desire  of  making  it  known. 

If  the  memory  of  tradition  fails, 
and  some  inventions  are  lost,  that 
their  detail  may  not  hamper  the  fa- 
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THE   SUBMARINE  TELEORAPH. 


Who  will  venture  to  make  cata- 
logue of  the  possible  results  of  the 
''Submariue  Electric  Telegraph?" 
The  more  we  meditate,  the  more  uew 
wonders  open  before  us.  We  are 
running  a  race  with  Time ;  we  out- 
strip the  sun,  with  the  round  world 
for  the  race-course. — Yet,  let  us  not 
boast :  we  do  not  nm  the  race,  but 
that  more  than  a  hundred  million 
horse-power  invisible  to  us,  which 
was  created  with  the  sun.  We  are  but 
the  atoms  involved,  and  borne  about 
in  the  secrets  of  nature.  And  the 
secrets — what  know  we  of  them? — 
The  facts  only  of  a  few  of  them  :  the 
main -springs  of  their  action  are,  and 
perhaps  ever  will  be,  hidden.  The 
world  progresses ;  it  has  its  infant 
state,  its  manhood  state,  and  its  old 
age  —  in  what  state  are  we  now? 
and  what  is  the  world*s  age? 
Madame  do  Stael  considered  it  quite 
in  its  youth — only  fifteen — scarcely 
responsible !  It  seems,  however,  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  Is  it  past  the 
conceited  epoch,  and  now  cutting  its 
wise  teeth?  We  stand  like  specta- 
tors at  the  old  fair- show  ;  we  see  the 
motley,  the  ever  busy,  ever  running 
harletinin  and  columbine ;  we  are  as- 
tonished at  the  fooleries,  and  arc 
amazed  at  the  wit,  the  practical  wis- 
dom, the  magical  wand  power  of  the 
fantastic  descendants  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  the  masculine,  and  the  femi- 
nine ;  and  we  laugh  to  behold  the 
shuffling  step  of  old  Grandfather 
Time,  as — 


if 


Pautir.g  Time  toiled  after  them  in  vain." 


It  is  through  the  agency  of  mind 
that  a  few  secrets  are  disclosed  to  us, 
and  for  our  use.  We  call  the  recipient 
and  the  inventor  Genius.  It  is  given, 
as  it  is  wanted,  at  the  right  time, 
and  for  the  preordained  purpose.  We 
are  sceptical  as  to  **  mute  inglorious 
Mil  tons."  Where  the  gift  is  bestowed 
it  is  used  ;  and  if  it  appear  to  be  par- 
tially used,  it  is  where  partially  given, 
that  one  man  may  advance  one  step, 
his  successor  another — and  thus  in- 
vention leads  to  invention.  Genius  for 
one  thing  arises  in  one  age,  and 
s\cc\ya  after  his  deed  is  done ;  genius 


for  another  thing  Bocoeedi  him.  Who 
shall  dare  to  limit  thennmber?  Dim 
thing  only  we  pause  to  admire*— how 
seldom  does  the  gift  fall  upon  bad  men  1 

There  have  been,  perhaps*  those 
who  have  had  thrown  in  upon  their 
minds  a  wondrous  vision  of  things  to 
come,  which  they  were  not  allowed, 
themselves,  to  put  forth  in  manifest 
action  to  the  world.  There  have 
been  seers  of  knowledge ;  and,  per- 
haps, propliesiers  in  faots.  No  one 
will  credit  the  assertion,  therefore  we 
make  it  not,  that  thousands  of  years 
ago  steam  was  known,  and  iq)plied  to 
the  purposes  of  life.  We  call,  then,  oer* 
tain  records  the  prophecies  of  Facts ; 
that  is,  there  was  a  certain  practical 
knowledge,  which  in  its  description  la 
prophetic  of  a  new  knowledge  to  be 
developed.  Semiramis  set  up  a  pillar 
on  which  it  was  written,  **  I,  Semlra* 
mis,  by  means  of  iron  made  roads  over 
impassable  mountains,  where  no 
beasts  [of  barthen]  come.**  Did  8e« 
miramis  prophecy  a  raihroad— or  were 
there  BruncUs  and  Stepbensons  then  ? 
When  Homer  spake  of  the  ships  of 
the  PhaKsians,  how  they  go  dlrMt^  to 
the  place  of  their  venture,  *^  knowinff 
the  mind  *'  of  the  navigator,  ^*  covered 
with  cloud  and  vapour,**  had  the  old 
blind  bard  a  mind*s-eye  vision  of  onr 
steam-ships?  Many  more  may  be 
the  prophecies  of  Facts ;  for  in  these 
cases  doubtless  there  were  facts,  the 
prophecy  being  in  the  telling. 

But  there  have  been  visions  also 
without  facts— that  is,  without  the 
practical  visions  of  an  inward  know- 
ledge—wherein nature  had  given  a 
mirror  and  bade  genius  look  into  it. 
Friar  Bacon*s  prophecy  is  an  example. 

''  Bridges,"  says  he,  *^  unsupported 
by  arches,  can  be  made  to  span  the 
foaming  current ;  man  shall  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  safely 
breathing,  and  treading  with  firm 
step  on  the  golden  sands  never  bright* 
ened  by  the  light  of  day.  Call  bnt 
the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and  Lnna 
into  action,  and  behold  a  single 
steersman,  sitting  at  the  helm,  gnid* 
ing  the  vessel  which  divides  the 
waves  with  greater  rapidity  than  if 
she  had  been  filled  with  a  crew  oC 
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cnlty  that  shonid  take  altogether  a 
new  line,  bo  have  we  what  we  may 
term  false  lines,  that  yet,  neverthe- 
less, lead  into  the  true.  Science  may 
walk  in  an  apparently  unnecessary 
labyrinth,  and  awhile  be  lost  in  the 
wildest  mazes,  and  yet  come  out  into 
day  at  last,  and  have  picked  up  more 
than  it  sought  by  the  way.  Wisdom 
herself  may  have  been  seen  sometimes 
wearing  the  fool's  cap.  The  child's 
play  of  tossing  up  an  apple  has  ended 
in  establishing  the  law  of  gravitation. 
The  boy  Wntt  amnse<l  himself  in 
watching  a  kettle  on  the  fire :  his 
g«Miius  touched  it,  and  it  grew  and 
grew  into  a  steam-engine;  and,  like 


everywhere,  above  and  below,  with 
two  very  small  windows,  so  narrow 
that  scarcely  any  light  can  appear 
through  them :  in  this  house  tbej 
place  two  old  cocks,  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years,  and  they  give  them  plent/ 
of  food.  When  these  have  become 
fat,  through  the  heat  of  their  good 
condition,  they  agree  together,  and 
lay  eggs.  Which  ^ing  laid,  the  cocks 
are  taken  out,  and  toads  are  placed 
in,  which  may  hatch  the  eggs,  and  to 
which  bread  is  given  for  fM>d.  The 
eggs  being  hatched,  chickens  Issne  oat 
like  hens*  chickens,  to  which,  after 
seven  days,  grow  the  tails  of  serpents, 
and  immediately,  if  there  were  not  a 


the  giant  in  the  show,  that  sh(K»k  off    stone  pavement,  they  would  enter  the 


liis  limbs,  and  each  becnmc  another 
giant,  myriads  of  gigantic  machines, 
of  enormous  power,  hundred  armed 
Hriarenses,  are  running  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth,  doing  the  bidding  of  the 
l)oy  observant  at  his  grandam's  hearth. 
Is  there  an  Arabian  tale,  with  ail  its 
nLigic  wondtTs,  that  can  equal  this? 
We  said  that  Wisdom  has  worn  the 
fool's  cap;  true,  and  F(M>hTy  was  the 
object — the  philosopher's  stone ;  but 
in  the  wildest  vagaries  of  her  thought, 
there  were  wise  tilings  said  and  done, 
and  her  secretary,  Common  Sense, 
made  notes  of  the  good  ;  and  all  was 
put  down  together  in  a  strange  short- 
hand, intelligible  to  the  initiated  ;  and 
the  facts  of  value  were  culled,  in  time, 
and  sifted  from  the  follies,  and  fi*om 
the  disguises— for  there  were  disguises, 
that  strangers  should  not  pry  into 
them  before  the  allowed  hour.  Al- 
chemy has  beon  the  parent  of  chemis- 
try—that "  cmoriy/ir;  «€/>a,"  and  itsgreat 
mysteries,  to  revral  which  was  once 
death!!  Secrets  were  hidden  under 
numbers,  letters,  signs  of  the  zoiliac, 
animals,   plants,    and    organic    sub- 


eanh,"  &c.  &c.— "After  this,  they 
uncover  them,  and  apply  a  coplona 
fire,  until  the  animals*  insides  are  com- 
pletely burnL  Which  done,  when 
they  have  become  cold,  they  are  taken 
out,  and  carefully  gronnd,  adding  to 
them  a  third  part  of  the  blood  of  a 
Red  Man,  which  blood  has  been  dried 
and  ground.** 

Doubtless  it  was  the  discovery  of 
some  such  language  as  this  which  led 
to  the  ftopnlar  belief  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  great  goldsmiths  and  alche- 
mists, made  sacrifices  with  the  blood 
of  children ;  and  many  a  poor  Jew 
suffered  for  the  sin  of  mistifying  know- 
ledge. '*  The  toads  of  Theophilns,'* 
says  Mr  Ilendrie,  "  are  probablj 
fragments  of  the  mineral  salt,  nitrate 
of  |K)tash,  which  would  yield  one  of 
the  elements  for  the  solvent  of  gold ; 
the  blood  of  the  Red  ^fan,  which  had 
been  dried  and  ground,  probably  a 
muriate  of  ammonia,**  S:c.  Snch  were 
the  secrets  of  the  '*  Ars  Ilennetlca  ;** 
and  their  like  may  have  been  hidden 
in  the  wand  of  Hennes.  Dragons, 
serpents,  and  toa<ls !  Awful  the  voca- 


stances.    Thus  in  the  vocabulary  of    bulary,  to  scare  the  profane ;  but  fair 


the  alchemists,  the  basilisk,  the  dra- 
gon, the  red  and  green  lions,  were  the 
sulphates  of  copper  and  of  iron ;  the 
salamander,  the  tire ;  milk  of  the  black 
cow,  mercury  ;  the  egg,  gold ;  the  red 
dragon,  cinnabar.  Tliere  is  a  curious 
specimen,  in  the  work  of  the  monk 
Theophilns,  translated  by  Mr  Ilen- 
drie, how  to  make  Si^anish  gold : — 

"The  Gentiles,  whose  skil fulness 
in  this  art  is  probable,  make  basilisks 
in  this  manner:  They  have  under- 
ground a  house,  walled  with  stones 


Science  came  at  length  unscathed  out 
of  the  witches*  canldron :  and  thns  it 
appeared  that  natural  philosophy,  like 
its  own  toad,  ugly  and  Tcnoroooa, 
bore  a  "  precious  jewel  in  its  head.** 

Alchemy  and  msgic  were  twin  sis- 
ters, and  often  visited  grave  philoao- 
?her8  in  their  study  both  together. 
1ie  Orphic  verses  and  the  hexametera 
of  Hesio<l,  on  the  virtues  of  predona 
stones,  exhibit  the  sopcrstltUms  of 
science.  They  descended  Into  the 
deeply  imaginative  mind  of  PlatOt 
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and  perhaps  awakcDcd  the  cnriositj  The  dremm  of  the  phlloaopber,  be  lie 

or  tho   clilvr,  scarcely  leas  rAbnloDS  waking  or  aleepiDg,  is  hU  refresbmeDt, 

I'ljiiy,  the  self-dovoicd  martyr  to  the  andat  Lime*  suggestive  of  the  to  ooroe. 

love  of  discoveries  in  science.    The  How  know  we  but  that  "  such  stuff 

Arabian  Taiea  mny  ovie  soma  of  their  as  dreams  are  made  of"  ma;  aerre  for 

marvels  to  the  liiddcn  sciences,  in  the  fabrication  of  noble  thoughts,  and 

which  the  Arabs  were  teamed,  and  be  inwoven  into  the  babit  of  life,  and 

which   tJLCj  carried  with  them  into  become  nsefol  wear? 
Spain.    Aiberlus  Magnus,  in  his  writ-         Perbape  magic  was  the  first  and 

ings,  preserved  the  Greek  and  Arab  naedfal  life  of  philosophy — needful  aa 

aecrets ;  and  onr  Roger  Bacon  tnrned  a  covering  while  It  grew,  and  which 

them  over  with  the  hand  of  a  grave  it  ahook  off  as  its  iwaddling-clothea, 

and  potent  genin->.  and  his  tonch  made  and  became  a  Imth.      How  few  caa 

them  melaplioricallj,  ifnot  materially,  trace  invention  to  its  germ,  or  know 

golden.    His  prophecy,  whii^  we  have  where  the  germ  liei,  and  how  that 

given,  wa',  wbeu  utrered,  a  kiod  of  it  fed  npon  reached  It !    The  sngfea- 

'■  philoAuphcr's  stone."  tioo  of  a  dream  begetting  a  reality  I 

Superstitious  of  science,  of  boasted  They  are   no   fools  who   think   that 

and  bou*iii)|E  philosophy  I    And  why  good  and  bad  angels  an  the  aathors 

not?      U  there   iiol  enimgh  of  buper-  of    inveniioiia.      It  ii    ingenious    to 

stition  now  extant — a  fair  sample  of  suppose  that  we  are  rather  the  reoeir- 

tliii  old?      Is    the  Dew    philosophy  era  and  eneonragera  of  our  original 

withont  that  original  ingredient?    It  tboDgbta  than  tbe  authors  of  them. 
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well  as  his  sabstance,  to  discover 
*^  perpetual  motion.'*  Ho  sold  off  his 
goods  when  he  fancied  he  had  dis- 
covered it,  and  left  his  provincial  town 
for  the  great  metropolis  and  a  phi- 
losopher's fame.  As  he  travelled  by 
the  coach,  going  over  in  his  mind  the 
processes  of  his  machinery,  a  portion 
of  it  stmck  him  as  applicable  to  a 
manufacture  of  common  use,  but  of  no 
very  high  pretensions.  His  perpetual 
motion  failed.  There  was  a  good 
angel  that  whispered  to  him,  ^^  Descend 
from  the  ladder  of  your  ambition — do 
not  lose  sight  of  it ;  but  try  the  little 
interloping  suggestion,  and  raise  the 
means  for  prosecuting  more  favourably 
your  perpetual  motion.''  He  did  so. 
The  action  saved  him  from  lunacy — 
the  nndignificd  and  bye-sport,  as  it 
were,  of  his  invention  answered — from 
a  mined  man  he  became  rich,  and  his 
new  business  rc4)uircd  of  him  so  much 
perpetual  motion  bodily,  that  the  idea 
of  it,  wonderful  to  say,  was  driven 
out  of  his  speculative  mind. 

A  sudden  thought — a  happy  hit — 
we  are  too  apt  to  call  a  lucky  one. 
Will  it  be  the  worse  if  we  give  it  a 
better'name,  and  say  it  is  a  gift  ?  The 
thankfulness  implied  in  gift  may  make 
it  a  blessing.  It  was  no  deep  study 
that  brought  the  great  improvements 
into  our  manufacturing  muchiuciy. 

The  poor  boy  Arkwright,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  idleness  or  weariness,  thought 
happily  of  a  cog  in  the  wheel ;  and 
that  little  cog  was  to  him  and  his  pos- 
terity a  philosopher's  stone  ;  realising 
the  alchemist's  hopes,  by  far  more 
sure  experiment  than  the  dealings 
with  "  green  "  and  "  red  lions  "  and 
*•  dragons,"  for  a  result  never  to  be 
reached.  How  wonderful  has  been 
the  result,  even  to  the  whole  world, 
of  that  momentary  thought — that 
simple  invention  I 

We  have  often  heard  it  remarked 
that  this  is  an  age  of  inventions.  It 
is  ti*ne :  not  that  the  inventive  mind 
was  ever  wanting.  It  is  a  practical 
age ;  the  necessities  of  multiplied  life 
make  it  so.  The  well-known  "  cen- 
tury of  inventions"  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester  is  a  stock  not  yet 
exhausted.  But  to  speak  of  this  our 
a(;e,  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  Not 
only  are  material  means  enlarged  by 
geographical  and  other  discoveries, 
but  the  inventive  mind  is  multiplied 


because  mankind  aremoltlplled,  wbo00 
nature  it  is  to  invent.  A  popnlation 
— to  speak  of  England,  for  it  is  of 
England  we  are  thinking — of  five 
millions,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  cannot  bear  com- 
parison with  ours  of  nearer  twenty 
millions.  Then,  if  we  enlarge  onr 
view,  and  take  in  England's  trans- 
planted progeny,  whose  activity  and 
whose  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  science  we  share,  nnder  every 
facility  for  the  transmission  of  know- 
ledge, we  may  fairly  speculate  npon  a 
very  wonderful  futurity.  The  glory 
of  the  Grerman  dramatist,  with  his 
watch,  and  perhaps,  but  we  forget, 
his  printing-press,  (for  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  play,)  is  annihilated :  tlae  author 
himself  would  now  stand  in  the  place 
of  his  CsBsar  or  Cicero. 

It  would  be  a  dream  worth  dream- 
ing to  bring  back  from  his  Elysian 
Fields  Agricola,  the  Roman  governor 
of  Britain — he  who  first  discovered 
that  it  was  an  island — to  show  him  hia 
semi-barbarians,  whom  he  so  equitably 
governed,  (passing  by,  however,  how 
far  we  are,  any  of  us,  their  descen- 
dants.) We  will  imagine  but  an  hoar 
or  two  passed  with  him  at  the  Poly- 
technic Rooms,  to  show  him  enormons 
iron  cables  twisted  into  knots,  as  if 
they  were  pieces  of  tape — to  see  vast 
ponderous  masses  suspended  by  mag- 
netism only—to  let  him  look  into  the 
wonders  of  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope,  besides  a  thousand  mar- 
vellous things,  too  numerous  and 
too  often  enumerated  to  mention. 
Nor  would  it  be  unamnsing  to 
dream  that  we  return  with  him, 
and  on  his  way  accompany  him, 
summoned  to  the  court  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  to  narrate  the  incidents  of 
his  sojourn  above.  We  could  believe 
the  line  of  Homer  verified,  and  that 
we  see  the  grim  and  sceptical  Pinto 
leap  up  from  his  throne  in  astonish- 
ment, and  perhaps,  as  the  poet  wonld 
have  it,  fear  lest  our  subterranean 
speculators  should  break  in  npon  his 
dominions,  and  let  in  the  light  of  our 
day.  We  have  taken  the  humblest 
walk  for  the  **  surprise."  What  if  we 
had  accompanied  the  ex -governor  of 
Britain  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ?  That 
we  will  not  venture  npon.  Bnt  had 
he  continued  his  narrative  of  all  ha 
saw  there,  Pinto  wonld  have  given  a 
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look — *X  which  Cerbcrns  iroold  have  steam  a  popnlatloD  u  eqniraleDt  to 

growled  from  his  triple  throats—nnd  handa. 

that    the    unlnckj    nai-ralor    might  Id tbisTiewtheinirJb'ii^popalatioii, 

escajie    the    castisation    of   Rhada-  or  working  power,  h   far  exceeds 

luaaUiQa,  he  wonld  have  been  ordered  our  actnal  popnUtion,  that  tfaer  can 

a  fresh  dip  ia  Lethe,  as  one  coota-  scarcelf  be  named  together.    If  it  be 

mioated,  and  who  had  contracted  the  said,  this  ia  not  a  power  of  mind,  and 

lyiug  propeositieg  of  people  in  the  therefore  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  inven- 

upper  air.  tive ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  every 

We  know  not  if  the  wonder  in  na  InatroBient  ia  a  kind  of  mind  to  him 
be  not  the  g 
the  slightest  I 
knowledge. 

mechanical  ( 

world's  life  a 

thonglii,  as  t1 
Yes,  nature  i 
but  the  capt 
tice.  We  tl 
his  chorus  ol 
>rand 


Shakspeari 
I'he  whule 

thonght  and' 
him.  There 
little  (toinga- 
seas  and  brii 
able  Shakspi 
show  the  caf 
nit^nt  of  coni] 
sterile  prom< 
on  il  himself, 
ample  region 
Kii(h1  thonglii 
piece  of  worli 
reason  I — hoi 
In  form  and 
admirable  I— 
angel!— Id  a 
gudi  The  I 
paragon  of  i 
llie  inventur 
We  httve  I 

the  mock  of 
and  muklpll 
added  nnml 
there  is  aoo 
that  [h  seldoi 
— there  arc  i 
linnian  band 
there  is  an  a 
twu,  if  we  I 
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greatest  engineers  for  a  long  wliile 
withheld  their  countenance;  practical 
philosophcra  denied  the  probability. 
The  possibility  was  tested  by  the  first 
experiment.  Fortunately  no  accident 
occurred  in  laying  down  the  wire 
across  the  Cliannel,  until  communica- 
tion by  means  of  it  had  been  made 
between  France  and  England ;  and 
even  the  sub.^cquent  accident — the 
cutting  the  wire  by  the  fishermen — 


easing,  though  of  great  ■irtngili  tad 
solidity,  wm  not  made  with  tlia  mum 
exquisite  nicety  and  care  that  had  bem 
heritowed  on  the  core  of  the  eaUe.** 

The  weather  was  nnpropiUoiu,  And 
was  probably  the  caase,  from  the  eir- 
cumstance  of  the  Blazer  b^ing  driven 
somewhat  out  of  her  course,  that  the 
length  of  the  wire  cable  was  not  soffl- 
cient  This  defect  was,  however,  only 
of  a  temporary  kind,  and  was  supplied 


has  only  served  the  good  purpose  of  by  that  which  was  intended  for  an- 
makiiig'  more  sure  ilie  permanent  other  purpose.  We  extract  the  in- 
setting up  <if  this  extraordiuHry  tele- 


graph. Tlie  protection  of  the  wires 
by  the  gntta-|M'rclia  eoveriuK  is  c<hi- 
sidered  perfect ;  hut  should  it  turn  out 
otherwise,  it  will  not  atfeet  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  invention  :  it  nui*^t  be 
pormanent.  A  narrative  of  all  the 
ditiieulties  whieh  l>eset  the  inventors, 
and  which  have  delayed  the  ex]>eri- 
nient  for  vears,  would  be  curious.  The 
di^^counigements  and  the  expenses 
would  have  crushed  men  of  less  en- 
ergy. Even  at  last,  in  making  the 
cable,  there  was  a  dtsap|)ointment 
un<l  a  hitch,  arising  from  rival  com- 
panies.    Wo  extract  from  the  Times, 


"Oil  the  lOlh  of  July  last,  Mr  Cramp- 
ton  undertook  to  cuii»truet  and  lay  duwn 
a  cable  contuniing  fuur  electric  wireB, 
each  insulated  in  two  coatings  of  gatta 
porcha,  and  the  whole  protected  by  ten 
htramls  of^alranised  iron  wire,  on  or  be- 
fore the  'Mh\\  of  September.  The  electric 
wires, cdvereii  with  gutta  porcha,in  length 
a  hundred  mile<«,  were  tnnied  out  by  Mr 
Statham,  at  the  works  of  ihc  (>utta  Per- 
cha  Cuw{>any,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  than  the  manner  in  which  that 
order  was  executed.  The  wire  covering 
was  ordered  from  Messrs  Wilkins  and 
Weatherly  ;  but  unfortunately,  a  dispute 
re^tpecting  the  patent  for  making  wire 
rolled  oci'urreil  between  thai  firm  and 
Messrs  Ni'wall,  which  beriously  delayed 
the  pn)i;rcss  of  the  wor\^,  as  an  injunction 
was  S4'rvcd  l»y  tlie  latter  to  prevent  Messrs 
Wilkins  and  Co.  from  proceeding  with 
the  or«ler. 

**  This  wafi  eventually  compromised, 
and  the  rope  was  made  conjointly  by  the 
wurkmen  of  the  two  firms  on  the  premises 
of  Messrs  Wilkins  and  Weatherly,  at 
Wapping. 

*■  The  very  hurried  manner  in  which 
(from  this  unforeseen  delay)  the  work 
had  to  lie  accompliohe*!,  prevcnteil  that 
clo.oo  attention  that  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  any  fracture,  however  small,  of     carried  out  with  the  mott  perfect  ea^ 
the  wire  ;  and  in  consequence,  the  outer     cess  ;  this  was  the  snapping  of  the  l«i«« 


teresting  account  of  the  proceedings 
from  the  Times: — 

"  Shortly  after  7  oVlock  the  fkntenings 
at  the  end  of  the  cable  at  the  Foreland 
were  completed,  and  the  Fearless  etarted 
to  point  out  the  exact  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Blazer,  which  was  towed 
by  two  tugs,  one  alongside,  aud  the  other 
ahead  of  her. 

"  A  third  tug  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment  was  also  in  attendance. 

**  The  arrangements  for  paying  oat  tha 
cable  consisted  simply  of  a  bar  flzed 
transversely  above  the  hold,  over  which 
the  rope  was  drawn  as  it  wms  oneoiled 
from  below,  and  a  series  of  breaks  aetinc 
by  levers  fitted  to  the  deck,  in  order  to 
arrest  the  passage  of  the  rope  in  the  caao 
of  too  rapid  a  delivery.  On  reaching  the 
stem  the  cable  passed  overboard  through 
a  '  chock '  of  a  semicircular  shape,  lined 
with  iron.  On  starting,  the  steam-toga 
proceeded  at  much  too  rapid  a  pace,  (from 
four  to  five  knots  an  hour,)  and  eonse- 
qoently  one  of  the  fhbctnred  wires  (befbro 
alluded  to)  caught  in  the  friction-bloeko, 
and,  before  the  way  of  the  vessel  could  bo 
checked,  one  strand  of  the  iron  wire  was, 
for  a  length  of  about  eighteen  yards, 
stripped  from  the  cable.  The  steam-tng 
towing  ahead  was  then  ordered  aloogside, 
when  the  speed  could  be  better  regnUtcdy 
and  the  rate  was  reduced  to  abont  oao 
and  a  half  to  two  knots  an  hour.  A  boat 
six  miles  from  shore  it  was  detcrminod 
to  test  the  wires  ;  but,  from  a  misappre- 
hension of  instructions,  tlie  telegra|&  i»- 
struuients  at  the  South  Foreland  were 
not  joined  up  with  those  on  board  the 
lllazer.  A  steam-tug,  with  one  of  tho 
engineers  and  directors  on  board,  immr- 
diately  returned  to  the  Foreland,  when 
communication  was  made  bj  telegraph 
and  fusees  fired  from  the  vessel  to  the 
shore,  and  from  the  shore  to  the  Blaaer. 

**  At  about  mid-Channel,  ia  the  midsl 
of  a  heavy  sea,  and  a  strong  wiod  fkvoi 
the  SW.,  an  accident  occnrred,  bat  for 
which  the  enterprise  would  havo 
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rope  (in  eight-inch  ctbls)  and  the  conae-  made  In  panning  one  of  qnite  ft  dif- 
quent  (Jrifling  of  ibe  Blaur  from  har  ferent  cbftTftCter  from  those  which 
appointeJ  canrH  to  tba  lengih  of  ■  mile  come  np  In  the  seftToh  nnexpectedly. 
»nd  ».|wlf.  NotwithitMding  lh<  deUy  xher  who  remember  our  towns 
caused  b7  th«  untow.rd  .ncident,  tb*  u  hted  with  the  oM  limps,  that  In 
D  azer  an-iTsd  off  Sangatte  at  abaat  6  „„„„„;.„„  „r.i,  «—.  ~..  liThi.  .«.j. 
o-cl«k.  The  evemng  was,  howe.er.  too  ?°"'P^''*'?  ^^^^  ""  g«S-  Ighta  niftdfl 
far  .d«n™d,  and  the  weather  too  .tflrmy  '*°'  »  "  palp«ble  ObacuM,"  should  ftlM 
to  attempt  a  landing  ;  and, after  embark-  rememberhowlhechftngBWft»bronght 
ing  most  ot  her  paMengera  on  board  ana  »bont.  llie  gas,  which  hftS  proved 
of  the  Bleamers  that 
viaa  anchored  for  t 
mileK  from  the  shore 

"  On  Fridaj  the 
fpite  from  the  weat* 
al  I  near  approach  te 
cable  ;  but  the  Bl 
witbin  a  mile  of  ' 
being  considered  da: 
at  anchor,  the  remai 
made  fast  to  a  buoj 
The  etcam-togB  the 
Ulatf  r  to  England. 

"  On  Saturday  thi 
unrav curable,  but  C 
ceeded  with  the  Pei 
Saugatle,  and,  baiic 
of  the  rope,  he  tow 
jardii  Dearer  the  si 

"  On  Sunday  tha 
the  southward  and  I 
iugly,  the  engineen 
Gutu  Parcha  Can 
the  FtaiUei  a  large 
roping,  and,  after  hi 
the  telegraph  cahlss 
carefully  attached, 
in  the  afternoon  a  I 

the  coil  of  gutu  pM 
d lately  buried  in  thi 
mvn  in  allendaoee,  i 
and  e>en  to  a  shorl 
Thenea  to  where  lb 

"The  telegraphs  wi 


TTening  for  the  Qui 
WvUlDgton. 

"  ihi  Muoday  motii 
galte  were  Joined  » 
down  to  Calais,  and 
nenl*  used  by  the 
haring  been  sent  to 
I'srii  was  plae*d  In 
cation  with  the  Eof 

Wo  have  remu 
port  ant  disco  vcrie 
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Him  who  made  it  and  us.  "When  the 
admiring  child  touches  that  gem,  the 
dew-drop  on  the  rose-leaf,  it  knows 
not  that  the  little  hand  is  on  that 
which  has  lightning  in  it  enough  to 
canse  instant  death.  It  is  scarcely 
the  lovcr^s  poetical  dream  that  he 
may  be  killed  by  the  lightning  of  an 
eye  —  done  dead  by  the  tear  that 
only  moves  his  pity,  on  his  mistresses 
eye-lid.  In  that  little  drop  is  the 
power  of  death — and  by  what  miracle 
(truly  all  nature  is  miraculous)  is  the 
execution  staid — the  power  forbidden 
to  act  ?  Xny,  even  the  pity  that  we 
speak  of,  love  itself,  strange  in  its 
suddenness  as  we  see  it,  how  know 
we  what  of  electricity  be  in  it,  in- 
stantly conveying  from  person  to  per- 
son natural  but  unknown  sympathy  ? 
Let  us  not  get  out  of  our  depths, — 
but  emerge  from  *^  the  submarine,^*  to 
land ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
complete  our  argument  of  unexpected 
and  collateral  uses,  we  offer  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Arwy  and  Xary  Regis- 
ter:— 

"  New  Mode  op  Disciiargino  Gun- 
POWDEK. —  On  Monday,  August  18,  some 
interesting  experiments  were  tried  at  the 
Gutta  Vercha  Company's  Works  Warf 
Ruad,  City  Road,  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
inoni>trating  the  means  hy  which  this 
extraordinary  production  may  he  applied 
to  the  operation  of  discharging  gun- 
powder. A  galvanic  battery  was  con- 
nected with  upwards  of  50  miles  of 
copper  wire  covered  with  gutta  percha, 
to  the  thicknep:<  of  an  ordinary  black  lead 
pencil.  The  wire,  which  was  formed 
into  coils,  and  wliich  has  been  prepared 
for  the  projected  submarine  telegraph, 
was  attached  to  a  barge  moored  in  the 
canal  alongside  the  manufactory,  the  coils 
being  so  fixt>d  together  (although  the 
greater  portion  of  them  were  under 
water)  as  to  present  an  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  battery  to  a 
distance  limited  at  firitt  to  57  miles,  but 
afterwards  extended  to  70.  A^'cartridge" 
formed  with  a  small  hollow  roof  of  gutta 
percha,  charged  with  gunpowder,  and 
having  an  intercommunicating  wire  at- 
tached, wan  then  brought  into  contact 
with  the  electric  current.  The  result  was, 
that  a  ^park  wa!«  produced,  which,  ignit- 
ing the  gunpowder,  caused  an  immediate 
explosion  similar  to  that  whirh  would  ari'ie 
from  the  dinrharge  of  a  small  cannon. 
Tlie  same  prore*'^  wa*i  carried  out  in 
various  ways,  with  a  view  of  tef^ting  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  gutta 
percha  had  been  rendered  impenrioui  to 


wet,  and  in  one  inaianee  the  fbae«  or 
cartridge  was  placed  nnder  the  wmter. 
In  this  case  the  efficiency  of  the  insola- 
tion was  equally  well  deraonttnted  by 
the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  at  the 
moment  the  neeeesary  ''contaot"  waa 
produced  ;  and  by  way  of  ahowiog  the 
perfect  insulation  of  the  wire,  ao  experi- 
ment waa  tried  which  retnlted  in  the 
'explosion  of  the  fusee  from  the  charge  of 
electricity  retained  in  the  coils  of  wire, 
three  seconds  after  contact  with  the 
battery  had  been  broken.  Tliis  featore 
in  the  experiment  was  especially  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  of  its  removing  all 
difficulty  and  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
gutta  percha  wonid  to  far  protect  the 
wires  as  to  preserve  the  current  of 
electricity  nnder  the  roost  diaadvaatageooe 
circumstances.  Another  experiment  waa 
inccessfully  tried  by  passing  the  electrie 
current  to  its  destination  through  the 
human  body.  Mr  C.  J.  Wollaston,  civH 
engineer,  volunteered  to  form  part  of  the 
circuit  by  holding  the  ends  of  35  miles  of 
the  wire  in  each  hand.  The  wire  from 
the  battery  was  brought  to  one  end  of 
the  entire  length  of  70  miles,  and  instant 
explosion  of  the  cartridge  took  plaee  m% 
the  other  end.  The  experiments  were 
altogether  perfectly  successful,  aa  allow- 
ing beyond  all  question  that  the  pro- 
perties of  gutta  percha  and  electricity 
combined  are  yet  to  be  devoted  to  other 
purposes  than  that  of  establishiog  a  snb- 
marine  telegraph.  The  blasting  of  a  rock, 
the  destruction  of  a  fortification,  and 
other  operations  which  require  the  ageney 
of  gunpowder,  have  often  been  attended 
with  considerable  danger  and  tronble,  be- 
sides involving  large  outlays  of  money ;  bnt 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  employment 
of  electricity  in  the  manner  described  ia 
calculated  to  render  such  operations  eooH 
paratively  fVee  from  dtfficnlty.  Amongst 
the  company  present  on  this  occasion 
was  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Pasley, 
who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  expressed  himself  mocli 
gratified  at  the  result.  It  is  impoeaible 
to  foretell  the  value  of  this  diseoTory, 
particularly  in  engineering  and  mining 
operations.  It  forms  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  benefits  already  conferred  upon 
the  public  by  the  enterprise  of  the  GuttA 
Percha  Company." 

This  extract  may  lead  the  remdor 
to  conclude  that  there  are  doable 
and  opposite  purposes  in  the  aeereta 
of  nature.  The  chain  which  waa 
intended  to  connect  all  nations  in  a 
l)ond  of  peace,  has,  it  should  seem, 
also  (incidental  to  the  first  discoveij) 
its  apparatus  for  war. 
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When  lite  Grace  the  Archbisbop     ChioK    plate,    and    Imagliie    tbem 

of    Canlerburr    was    blBBsing    the     moved  to  each  other  ooder  spell  of 


peace,  and  of  amitj  of  all  uations,     all  the  ordinary  niles  of  diatance. 
and  it  pleased  the  admiring  massea    Did  not  the  foreaeeing  artist  intimal« 
to  proclaim  it  the  Temple  of  Peace     therebj    that    lore    and    friendship 
and  of  Love,  there  was  little  thought     have    no    space-llmita,    and    hold 
tbat,    among    the    macbinerr    uid     wilfaia    themselves    a    power   that 
instruments    it    ' 
murderous    purp 
lirst  required   fo 
actually  the  cas' 
was  asked  and  gi 
of  revolving  firei 
rican  department 
the  Cape. 

Thas,  good  at 
mixed.  Either 
and  leave  the  rei 
ance  to  us,  a  kin< 

It  is  far  moT 
to  the  peaceful  re 
to  hear  the  sp 
electric  Huid  say- 

Let  It  be  the 
friends  at  the  Ai 
miinicate,  if  not 
which  is  lilie  it' 
lettered  words. 
at  their  mid-daj 
at  that  inxlant  in 
nifihl,  and  awal 
evolved  from  th 
at  fonr  bed's  h 
jiriuled  strip,  C» 
tb^ii  breathe,  ant 
evoti  as  though 
Hint  nltcrcd  thei 
(MTpIicil.  Iloiv 
(-utile  things  hai 
yet  found  brong 
vonr  ey»,  and 
'riiia  simallaaeo 
liells— one  at  tl 
one  within  reach 
and  at  yonr  o« 
yon  to  curl  yoi 
hut  say,  Is  it  Imj 
lienrd  yon  say  ol 
batik  things,  " 
will  there  is  a  wi 
is  evident  yon 
to  slren([then  y 
IpnfCth  of  the  way 
You  may  amuse 
idea,  and  make 
and    look    at  tb 
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take  forty  seconds.  What  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  a  second  of  time  ? 
Time  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated :  the 
sand  in  the  glass  must  be  accele- 
rated, or  the  glass,  held  for  ages, 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  and  some 
national  exhibition  ransacked  for  a 
new  hour  -  instrument.  The  Pros- 
perous wand  broken,  and  newer 
wonders  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
Fortunatns*s  *^  wishing-cap^^  to  be 
bought  at  the  comer-shop,  and  the 
famed  '^  seven-league  boots "  next 
door— and  to  be  had  cheap,  con- 
sidering that  you  may  tell  &11  your 
thoughts,  at  ever  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, by  a  little  bell  and  a  wire, 
while  you  are  sitting  in  your  arm- 
chair. It  will  be  quite  an  easy 
matter  to 

•*  Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  tho  Pole.'* 

Railroads  and  the  Submarine  Tele- 
graph more  than  double  man^s  life, 
if  we  count  his  years  by  action. 
History  itself  must  now  begin  as 
from  a  new  epoch.  All  tho  doings 
of  the  world,  through  this  rapidity 
given  to  person  and  to  thought,  must 
be  so  altered  as  to  bear  no  parallel 
with  the  past,  llie  old  locomotive 
and  communicating  powers  are  de- 
funct— they  are  as  tho  water  that 
has  passed  the  mill.  It  must  grind 
with  that  which  succeeds.  They 
are  new  powers  that  must  set  the 
wheels  of  goveniments  and  of  all 
the  world*s  machinery  in  motion. 

There  is  in  the  Spectator  a  paper 
of  the  true  Addinonian  wit,  descriptive 
of  an  Antediluvian  courtship,  in  which 
the  young  couple,  having  gone  through 
the  usual  process  in  the  early  art  of 
love,  complete  their  happiness  in  tho 
some  hundredth  year  of  their  ages. 
Theorists  have  entertained  the  notion 
that  this  long  life  was  bestowed  upon 
man  in  the  world^s  first  era,  that 
knowledge  might  be  more  readily 
transmitted,  there  being  few  genera- 
tions to  the  Flood.  To  the  lovers  of 
life  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  be  led 
to  the  conclasion,  that,  transmission 
being  ((uickened,  life  will  be  shortened ; 
or  that,  as  in  the  winding-up  of  a 
drama,  events  are  crowding  into  tho 
la.st  act  of  our  earth*s  duration.  It 
may  relievo  their  apprehensions  to 
read  of  the    advance    tho    medicAl 


science  is  making  simaltMieoiuljr  with 
all  other  sciences,  so  that  they  may 
look  to  a  state  in  which  a  man  may 
live  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  ten  times  the  work :  a 
man's  day  will  perhaps  be  a  year, 
counting  by  his  doings.  Morose  poets 
and  philosophers  have  lamented  over 
us  as  ephemeral ;  if  so,  we  are  at  least 
like  the  Antediluvian  butterflies,  and 
our  day  long.  And  now,  with  all  onr 
sanitary  inventions,  it  stands  a  &lr 
chance  of  a  tolerable  lengthening. 

We  have  observed  that  It  has  been 
said  that  the  world  is  not  fifteea 
years  of  age ;  and,  indeed,  It  looks 
like  enough.  Hitherto  Natore  has 
treated  us  as  a  kind  mother  does 
her  children  —  given  as  toys  sad 
playthings,  to  be  broken  and  dis- 
carded as  we  get  older.  We  an 
throwing  them  by,  we  are  becoming 
of  age,  and  Nature  opens  her  secrets 
to  us,  and  we  are  just  setting  np  for 
ourselves — as  it  were,  commencing 
the  business  of  life,  like  grown  men  in 
good  earnest ;  and  every  dar  we  find 
out  more  secrets,  and  all  worth 
knowing. 

We  will  not  lay  down  the  pen 
without  expressing  our  congratnla- 
tions  to  the  inventors  of  the  Sab- 
marine  Telegraph,  the  Messrs  Brett, 
and  wishing  them  the  fullest  snocess. 
Tliey  themselves  as  yet  Imow  not 
the  extent  of  tho  reach  of  their  own 
invention,  or  they  might  well  wonder 
at  their  own  wonders,  like 

**  Katorfelto,  with  hii  hftir  on  Md !  ** 

We  wish  them  long  life  to  see  tin 
results—and  that  they  will  not« 
through  mistrust  of  so  great  a  dis- 
covery, imitate  Copemicns,  who,  says 
Fontenelle,  *'  distrusting  the  snccess 
of  his  opinions,  was  for  a  long  time 
loth  to  publish  them,  and,  wlien 
they  brought  him  the  first  sheet  of 
his  work,  died,  foreseeing  that  he 
never  should  be  able  to  reconcile 
all  its  contradictions,  and  therefore 
wisely  slipped  out  of  the  way.** 
Messrs  Brett  will  think  it  wiser  to 
live,  and  be  in  the  way  and  at 
their  post,  (no  po$t  obii^)  ready  to 
answer  all  queries  and  contradlctmns, 
through  tho  convincing,  the  veiy 
satisfact4»ry  means,  of  their  '*  SqIh 
marine  Telegraph.'* 
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;  OB,  vAumifa  IN  uiauBH  upk. 


There  ia  at  pTCMDt  MTehement     cronttnMn.  A  flfth,  wbom  one  might 
a  Boui'Uh  of  trninpeu,  and  so  prodi-     take  for  a  Quaker,  asserts  that  the 
gioua  a  roll  of  the  dram,  wbeoerer  we     march  of  Enlightenmeot  Is  a  cnuade 
&r«  called  upon  to  throw  op  oar  hats,     for  ouiverul  pillaiiUiropr,  regetaUe 
and  cry,  "  IlDzsa"  to  the  "March  of    diet,  and  the  perpetDaOMi  of  peace, 
EDlightenmeDt,"  that,  oat  of  that  reir     bj  means  of  speeches,  which  certainlj 
spirit  of  conlrsdictioD  Qatnral  to  til     do  prodiiceaver]rcoDtrar7effectflroin 
ratiocal  aoimalB,  one  is  tempted  to     the  Philippics  of  Demoetbenee  I    The 
slop  one's  ears,  and  say,  "  Gent);,     rixth — (good  fellow,  wlthoat  a  rag  on 
gently;  uatiT  is  DOiseless;  how  comas     his  back)— doea  not  care  a  straw 
'  EoligbteDmeD 
ter  ?     Meanw 
iwrtioent,  praj 
meot  msrcuiog 
lioD  of  any  six 
ill  the  procesaii 
{leiice  to  Calif* 
very  QnsitisfM 
upcctablegentli 
astonishment,  i 
ntlf  "a  slave," 
free  way  of  ex 
willre|j|y — "E 
iiig   towards  tl 
«.'liarter."    Am 

bid  friend's  wif 
rasscil  with  bii 
Ugbieument  is 
Kighid  of  Won 
iMve,  and  the  ■ 
tal  Trejadice.  . 
oraman  well  U 
more  modest  ii 
neither  wishes 
ken  by  bin  en 
curried  off  to 
apprculice,  do< 
nicut  a  step  fi 
)>ebrett,acda 
fet.  Illiberal 
he  swells  will  I 
fuot.  No  one 
as  the  man  « 
middle.  A  foi 
dreamy,  as  If  t 
tave  of  Tropbo 
nieriiier  aoa  a  i 
eiiment  is  in  f 
good  old  days 
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worst  rogncs  I  have  ever  encountered 
were  amazingly  well-informed,  clever 
fellows !  From  dunderheads  and 
dunces  we  can  protect  ourselves ;  but 
from  your  sharp-witted  gentleman, 
all  enlightenment,  and  no  prejudice, 
we  have  but  to  cry,  *'  Heaven  defend 
as !"  It  is  true,  that  the  rogue  (let  him 
be  ever  so  enlightened)  usually  comes 
to  no  good  himself,  (though  not  before 
he  has  done  harm  enough  to  his  neigh- 
bours.) But  that  only  shows  that  the 
world  want^  something  else  in  those 
it  rewards ,  besides  intelligence  per  se 
and  in  the  abstract ;  and  is  much  too 
old  a  world  to  allow  any  Jack  Horner 
to  pick  out  its  plumbs  for  his  own  per- 
sonal gratification.  Hence  a  man  of 
very  moderate  intelligence,  who  be- 
lieves in  God,  suffers  his  heart  to  beat 
with  human  sympathies,  and  keeps  his 
eyes  off  your  strong-box,  will  perhaps 
gain  a  vast  deal  more  power  than 
knowledge  ever  gives  to  a  rogue. 

Wherefore,  though  I  anticipate  an 
outcry  against  me  on  the  part  of  the 
blockheads,  who,  strange  to  say,  are 
the  most  credulous  idolaters  of  en- 
lightenment, and,  if  knowledge  were 
power,  would  rot  on  a  dunghill ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  I  think  all  really  en- 
lightened men  will  agree  with  me, 
that  when  one  falls  in  with  detached 
sharpshooters  from  the  general  march 
of  enlightenment,  it  is  no  reason  that 
we  should  make  ourselves  a  target, 
because  enlightenment  has  furnished 
them  with  a  gun.  It  has,  doubtless, 
been  already  remarked  by  the  judi- 
cious reader,  that  of  the  numerous 
characters  introduced  into  this  work, 
the  larger  ])ortion  belong  to  that  spe- 
cies which  we  call  the  Intkllectial 
— that  through  them  are  analysed 
and  deveh^ped  human  intellect,  in 
various  forms  and  directions.  So 
that  this  History,  rightly  considered, 
is  a  kind  of  humble  familiar  Epic,  or, 
if  you  prefer  it,  a  long  Serio  Comedy, 
upon  the  Varieties  of  English  Life  in 
this  our  Century,  set  iu  movement 
by  the  intelligences  most  prevalent. 
And  where  more  ordinary  and  le^s 
refined  types  of  the  species  round  and 
complete  the  survey  of  our  passing 
generation,  they  will  often  suggest, 
by  contrast,  the  deficiencies  which 
mere  intellectual  culture  leaves  in 
the  human  being.  Certainly,  I  have 
no  spite    against   intellect  and  en- 


lightenment. Heaven  forbid  I  shoald 
be  such  a  Goth.  I  am  only  the  advo- 
cate for  common  sense  and  fair  play. 
I  don't  think  an  able  man  necesaiaril/ 
an  angel;  but  I  think  if  bia  heart 
match  his  head,  and  both  proceed  in 
the  Great  March  nnder  a  divine  Ori* 
fiamme,  he  goes  as  near  to  the  angel 
as  humanity  will  permit :  if  not,  if  he 
has  but  a  penn'orth  of  heart  to  a  pound 
of  brains,  I  say,  **  Ron  jour  ^  mon  fmge  ! 
I  see  not  the  starry  upward  wings, 
but  the  grovelling  cloven-hoof."  Td 
rather  be  offnscated  by  the  Squire 
of  Hazeldean,  than  enlightened  bj 
Randal  Leslie.  Every  man  to  his 
taste.  But  intellect  itself  (not  in  the 
philosophical,  but  the  ordinary  aense 
of  the  term)  is  rarely,  if  ever,  one 
completed  harmonious  agency ;  it  is 
not  one  faculty,  but  a  componnd  of 
many,  some  of  which  are  often  at  war 
with  each  other,  and  mar  the  concord 
of  the  whole.  Few  of  ns  hot  baTe 
some  predominant  faculty,  in  itself  a 
strength ;  Jt>ut  which,  (usnrpinff  nosea- 
sonably  dominion  over  the  rest  j  shares 
the  lot  of  all  tyranny,  however  brilliant^ 
and  leaves  the  empire  weak  against 
disaffection  within,  and  invasion  from 
without.  Hence  intellect  may  be  per- 
verted in  a  man  of  evil  disposition, 
and  sometimes  merely  wasted  in  a 
man  of  excellent  impulses,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  discipline,  or  of  a  strong 
ruling  motive.  I  donbt  if  there  be 
one  person  in  the  world,  who  has  ob- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  tident, 
who  has  not  met  somebody  mnch 
cleverer  than  himself,  which  said 
somebody  has  never  obtained  any  re- 
putation at  all  I  Men,  like  Audlej 
Egerton,  are  constantly  seen  in  the 
great  positions  of  life ;  while  men,  like 
llarley  TEst range,  who  could  have 
beaten  them  hollow  in  anything  equal- 
ly striven  for  by  both,  float  away  down 
the  stream,  and,  unless  some  sudden 
stimulant  arouse  the  dreamy  ener- 
gies, vanish  out  of  sight  into  silent 
graves.  If  llamlet  and  Polonina  were 
living  now,  Polonina  wonld  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  being  Cliancel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  though  Hamlet 
would  unquestionably  be  a  moch  more 
iutellectual  character.  What  would 
become  of  Hamlet?  Heaven  knows ! 
Dr  Arnold  said,  from  his  experience 
of  a  school,  that  the  difference  between 
one  man  and  another  was  not  mera 
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There  i«  a  bol  of  knowledge,  to  others  but  the 
D  that  Mj-  milch  cow,  odIj  regarded  for  the 
iDg.  ponods  of  bntter  she  will  vield.  O 
Submitting  these  bints  to  the  jadg*  tendeDcy  of  onr  age,  to  look  on  lala 
ment  and  penetration  of  the  eagacioos,  as  the  milch  cow  I  O  prostitation  of 
I  enter  on  tlie  fre^h  division  of  this  the  grftodesl  desires  to  the  basest 
work,  and  sea  already  Randal  Leslie  uses  I  Gaze  on  the  goddess,  Randal 
gnawing  hU  lip  on  the  back-gronnd.  Leslie,  and  ^t  read;  thj  chum  and 
The  German  poet  observes,  that  the  thj  scales.  Let  na  see  whM  the  bat- 
Cow  of  Isis  is  to  some  the  dlvloe  sfm-  ter  will  fetch  in  the  mutet. 


A  new  reign  has  commenced.  Then  adanghter  of  the  sonth.  Her  com - 
has  been  a  general  election  ;  the  nn-  panlon,  on  the  contrsi;,  preserrsd  on 
popnlarit;  of  the  AdmioistraUoD  has  the  Mr  smooth  face,  to  which  7«an 
been  apparent 
ley  Ejjerton, 
vast  majoritii 
dffeat — thanii 
The  expenses 
to  have  been 
can  stand  »% 
Kgcrlon's — nt 
the  Treasury  ] 
candidate.  I 
October ;  I^o 
Parliament  w 
fortnight. 

in  one  of  tl 
of  that  hotel  i 
discover  wha 
comfort,  and 

person?,  aide 

in  whose  pale 

I  If,'' I  owed  OD 
iii.rib,  we  re 
rliesa  di   Nej 

companion,  t 
advanced  int 

likeness  be  to 

phyaiopiomy 
character.  1 
cravity,  of  e 
in  Beatrice's 
futiT  examin 
might  U«  fate 
cal,  ne»rr  c 
Ihnngh  grao 
and  froiaeDt. 
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granting  that  you  discover  this  girl, 
can  joa  suppose  that  her  father  will 
ever  consent  to  yoar  alliance?  Surely 
yon  know  too  well  the  nature  of  your 
kinsman  ?  " 

"  l\i  te  trompes^  ma  sceur^*^  replied 
Giulio  Frauziui,  Count  di  Pcschiera, 
in  French  as  usual — "  tu  te  trompes ; 
I  knew  it  before  he  had  gone  through 
exile  and  penury.  IIow  can  I  know 
it  now?  But  comfort  yourself,  my 
too  anxious  Beatrice,  I  shall  not  care 
for  his  consent  till  Tve  made  sure  of 
his  daughter's." 

"But  how  win  that  in  despite  of 
the  father  ?  " 

**  /i/i,  mordieu  !  "  interrupted  the 
Count,  with  true  French  gaiety ; 
"  what  would  become  of  all  the  co- 
medies ever  written,  if  marriages 
were  not  made  in  despite  of  the 
father?  Look  you,"  he  resumed, 
with  a  very  slight  compression  of  his 
lip,  and  a  still  slighter  movement  in 
his  chair — "look  you,  this  is  no 
question  of  ifs  and  buts  ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  must  and  shall — a  question  of 
existence  to  you  and  to  me.  When 
Danton  was  condemned  to  the  guillo- 
tine, he  said,  flinging  a  pellet  of  bread 
at  the  nose  of  his  respectable  judgo^ 
*  Man  individu  sera  hientOt  dans  Ic 
niant^ — My  patrimony  is  there  al- 
ready !  I  am  loaded  with  debts.  I 
see  before  me,  on  the  one  side,  ruin 
or  suicide  ;  on  the  other  side,  wedlock 
and  wealth." 

"  But  from  those  vast  possessions 
which  you  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy  so  long,  have  you  really  saved 
nothing  against  the  time  when 
they  might  be  reclaimed  at  your 
hands  ?  " 

"My  sister,"  replied  the  Count, 
"do  I  look  like  a  man  who  saved? 
Besides,  when  the  Austrian  Emperor, 
unwilling  to  raze  from  his  Lombard 
domains  a  name  and  a  house  so  illus- 
trious as  our  kinsman's,  and  desirous, 
while  punishing  that  kinsman's  rebel- 
lion, to  reward  my  adherence,  for- 
bore the  peremptory  confiscation  of 
those  vast  possessions  at  which  my 
mouth  waters  while  wo  8|)eak,  but, 
annexing  them  to  the  Crown  during 
pleasure,  allowed  me,  as  the  next  of 
male  kin,  to  retain  the  revenues  of  one- 
half  for  the  same  \tTy  indefinite  period 
— had  I  not  every  reason  to  suppose, 
that,  before  long,  I  could  so  luflueuce 


his  Majesty  or  his  minister,  as  to  ob* 
tain  a  decree  that  might  truislar  the 
whole,  unconditionally  and  absolntotr, 
to  myself?  And  methiaks  I  ahoald 
have  done  so,  bnt  for  this  aoenned, 
intermeddling  English  Milord,  who 
has  never  ceased  to  besiege  the  eout 
or  the  minister  with  alleged  extenua- 
tions of  our  coQsin*s  rebellion,  and 
proofless  assertions  that  I  shared  it 
in  order  to  entangle  my  kinsman,  aad 
betrayed  it  in  oi^er  to  profit  bj  hia 
spoils.  So  that,  at  last,  in  return  for 
all  my  services,  and  in  answer  to  all 
my  claims,  I  received  from  the  mlnla- 
ter  himself  this  cold  reply — ^Connt 
of  Peschiera,  your  aid  was  important, 
and  your  rewiurd  has  been  larfre.  Thai 
reward,  it  would  not  be  for  your 
honour  to  extend,  and  jnstifj  the 
ill  opinion  of  your  Italian  oonntry- 
men  by  formally  appropriating  to 
yourself  all  that  was  forfeited  by  the 
treason  yon  denounced.  A  name  so 
noble  as  yours  should  be  dearer  to 
you  than  fortune  itself.' " 

"Ah,  Giulio,"  cried  Beatrice,  her 
face  lighting  up,  changed  in  its  whole 
character — "  those  were  words  that 
might  make  the  demon  that  tempts 
to  avarice  fiy  from  yoor  breast  in 
shame." 

The  Count  opened  his  eyes  in  great 
amaze ;  then  he  glanced  ronnd  the 
room,  and  said,  quietly — 

"  Nobody  else  hears  yon,  mj  dear 
Beatrice;  talk  common  sense.  He- 
roics sound  well  in  mixed  sodetv; 
but  there  is  nothing  less  suited  to  the 
tone  of  a  family  conversation." 

Madame  di  Negra  bent  down  her 
head  abashed,  and  that  sadden  change 
in  the  expression  of  her  conntenanoe, 
which  had  seemed  to  betray  snseepti- 
bilit  V  to  generous  emotion,  hAta  aa 
suddenly  away. 

"  But  still,"  she  said  coldly,  "  yon 
enjoy  one-half  of  those  ample  reve- 
nues— why  talk,  then,  of  aiucide  and 
ruin  V  " 

"  I  enjoy  them  at  the  pleasnre  of 
the  crown ;  and  what  if  It  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown  to  recall  onr 
cousin,  and  reinstate  him  in  his  pos- 
sessions ?  " 

"  There  is  a  probability^  then,  of 
that  pardon?  When  you  first  em- 
ployed me  in  yoor  researches,  yon 
only  thought  there  was  a 
bilityr 
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"There  ia  ft  grett  probability  of  it,     *11  siupiciOD    that   I  bad   wroDged 
and  tliereforc  1  bd)  bora.     1  learnod     bim." 

some  little  lime  since  tbnt  tbe  qnes-        ''  And  tin  Emperor  consented  ?  " 
tioD  or  snch  recall  bad  been  snggested        "  Piardien,  mj  dear  aister.     What 
by  tbe  Emperor,  and  discussed    in     else  could  hli  nu^ea^  do?    Mj  pro- 
Coancil.    Tbe  danger  to  the  Stat«,     position  snootbed  evenr  obetacle,  and 
which  might  arise  from  onr  conaln's     reconciled    policy  with    mercy.      It 
wealth,  his  alleged  abilities— (abili-     remains,  tberafore,  only  to  find  ont, 
lies  I  ball !) — and  his  popular  name,     what  baa  hitherto  bafBed  all  onr  re- 
deferred  any  decision  on  the  point;     searehee,  the  retreat  of  onr  dear  kins- 
aud,  indeed,  tbe  difflcnlty  of  dealing     folk,  and  to  make  myself  a  welcoma 
with  myself  must  have  cmbairassed     lover  to  the  demoiselle.     There  ia 
the  miaislry.    Bat  it  is  a  mere  qQes-     somedlqitrity  of  yevs,  I  own;  bn^— 
tionoftime.    He 
excluded  from  tti 
already  extended 
gi;ca.    The  {wrso: 
iuformation  is    b 
friendly  to  mysel 
piece   of  advice, 
'  It  was  intimatei 
ofilie  partisans  of 
the  exile  could  gi 
loyalty  in  the  pert 
and  heiress;  that 
marriageable  age; 
wed,   with  the    I 

AuBtriaa  crown  i 
there  would  be  a 
the  faith  of  tbe  I 
truDsmiiision  gf  si 
luge  to  safe  and  I 
not'  (contiimed  m 
the  Emperor  for 
aliiance  for  yonrse 
lie  can  depend  ;- 
daughter  should 
legal  heir  to  those 
hiut  I  spoke." 

'•  You  saw  the 

"  And  after  cw 
]  ire  possessions  ag. 
that  BO  far  from  m 
fair  cause  of  resei 
when  all  was  dulj 
I  did  not  doubt  t 
ingly  give  me  tbe 

■'  You  did  1"  ci 
amazed. 

"Aud,"  contini 
perlurbabiy,  as  1 
careless  band,  the 
shirt  front — "  and 
have  the  happineai 
self  the  guarauta 
I uy ally— tbe.  agei 
tion  of  his  bonoi 
eyes  of  tbe  enviot 
should  clear  np  n 
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to  joar  talents  not  to  question  jonr 
zeal.  In  a  word,  have  yon  been  in 
earnest — or  have  yon  not  had  some 
womanly  pleasure  in  amusing  your- 
self and  abusing  my  trust  ?** 

*^  Giulio,"  answered  Beatrice  sadly, 
**  you  know  the  influence  yon  have 
exercised  over  my  character  and  mj 
fate.  Your  reproaches  are  not  just. 
I  made  such  inquiries  as  were  in  my 
power,  and  I  have  now  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  I  know  one  who  is  possessed 
of  this  secret,  and  can  guide  us  to  it.*' 

*^Ah,  you  do!"  exclaimed  the 
Count.  Beatrice  did  not  heed  the 
exclamation,  and  hurried  on. 

*^  But  grant  that  my  heart  shrunk 
from  the  task  you  imposed  on  me, 
would  it  not  have  been  natural? 
AVhen  I  first  came  to  Kngland,  yon 
informed  me  that  your  object  in  dis- 
covering the  exiles  was  one  which  I 
could  honestly  aid.  You  naturally 
desired  first  to  know  if  the  daughter 
lived;  if  not,  you  were  the  heir.  If  she 
did,  yon  assured  me  you  desired  to 
effect,  through  my  mediation,  some 
liberal  compromise  with  Alphonso,  by 
which  you  would  have  sought  to  obtain 
his  restoration,  provided  he  would 
leave  you  for  life  in  possession  of  the 
grant  you  hold  from  the  crown. 
Wliile  these  were  your  objects,  I  did 
my  best,  ineffectual  as  it  was,  to 
obtain  tlie  information  required." 

*^  And  what  made  me  lose  so  im- 
portant, though  so  ineffectual  an  ally?" 
asked  the  Count,  still  smiling;  bnt  a 
gleam  that  belied  the  smile  shot  from 
his  eye. 

**  What !  when  you  bade  me  re- 
cvive  and  co-operate  with  the  miser- 
able spies — the  false  Italians — whom 
\nu  9ent  over,  and  seek  to  entangle 
thi{«  iK>or  oxiU>,  when  found,  in  some 
rash  corre.-pundence,  to  be  revealed 
to  the  court ;  —  when  you  sought  to 
seduce  the  daughter  of  the  Counts  of 
I'eschiera,  the  descendant  of  those 
who  had  ruled  in  Italy,  into  the 
informer,  the  corrupter,  and  the 
traitress  !  No,  Giulio — then  I  re- 
coiled ;  and  then,  fearful  of  your  own 
sway  over  me,  I  retreated  into  France. 
I  have  answered  yon  frankly." 

The  Count  removed  his  hands  from 
the  shoulder  on  which  they  had  re- 
clined so  cordially. 

^*  And  this,"  said  be,  **  is  your 
wisdom,    and    thia  your  gratitude. 


Yon,  whose  fortunes  are  bonnd  ap  in 
mine — you,  who  subsist  on  my  boonty 
— you,  who " 

''Hold,"  cried  the  Marchesft, 
rising,  and  with  a  bunt  of  emotion,  u 
if  stung  to  the  utmost,  and  breaking 
into  revolt  from  the  tyranny  of  yean 
— ''  Hold—  gratitude  1  bounty  I  Bro* 
ther,  brother — what,  indeed,  do  I 
owe  to  you?  The  shame  and  the  miaery 
of  a  life.  While  yet  a  child,  yon  oon* 
demned  mo  to  marry  against  my  will 
—  against  my  heart  —  against  my 
prayers— and  laughed  at  my  tean 
when  I  knelt  to  yon  for  mercy.  I 
was  pure  then,  Giulio — pure  and  in- 
nocent as  the  flowen  in  my  yirgin 
crown.   And  now — ^now —  " 

Beatrice  stopped  abruptly,  and 
olaaped  her  hands  before  her  face. 

*'  Now  you  upbraid  me,"  said  the 
Count,  unruffled  by  her  sndden  pas- 
sion, ''  because  I  gave  yon  in  mar- 
riage to  a  man  young  and  noble?  *^ 

'*  Old  in  vices,  and  mean  of  sonl  I 
The  marriage  I  foreave  yon.  Yos 
had  the  right,  according  to  the  cos- 
toms  of  our  country,  to  dispose  of  my 
hand.  But  I  forgave  yon  not  the 
consolations  that  yon  whispered  in 
the  ear  of  a  wretched  and  insulted 
wife." 

''  Pardon  mo  the  remark,"  replied 
the  Count,  with  a  courtly  bend  of  his 
head,  '*  but  those  consolations  were  also 
conformable  to  the  customs  of  onr 
country,  and  I  was  not  aware  till  now 
that  you  had  wholly  disdained  them. 
And,"  continued  the  Connt,  ^*  yon 
were  not  so  long  a  wife  that  the  gall 
of  the  chain  should  smart  still.  Yon 
were  soon  left  a  widow — free,  child- 
less, young,  beautiful." 

"  And  penniless." 

**  True,  Di  Negrawas  a  gambler,  and 
ver}'  nnl  ucky ;  no  fault  of  mine.  I  oonid 
neither  keep  the  cards  from  his  hands, 
nor  advise  him  how  to  play  them.** 

*^  And  my  own  portion?  Oh  Glnlio, 
I  knew  but  at  his  death  why  yon 
had  condemned  me  to  that  renegade 
Genoese.  He  owed  yon  money,  and, 
against  honour,  and  1  believe  against 
law,  you  had  accepted  my  fortnne  in 
discharge  of  the  debt." 

*^  He  had  no  other  way  to  disdiargn 
it — a  debt  of  honour  must  be  paid — 
old  stories  these.  What  mattere?  Sinoe 
then  my  purse  has  been  open  to  yon.** 

*'  Yes,  not  as  your  sister,  bat  yov 
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InstrameDt— your  spy  I     Yea,  jova  Connt,  looking  on  the  uUe,  drew  ■ 

purxe  has  been  open — with  s  niggud  letter  from  a  portMio,  embluoned 

Land."  with  bb  arms  ind  coronet,)  ;on  have 

"  Vn  peu  de  corucience,  ma  chire,  done  me  tbe  boDOnr  to  eonsnlt  me  as 

yoa  are  so  extravagant.  But  come,  be  to  jonr  debts." 

plain.    What  would  yon  ?  "  "Yon  will  restore  my  fortnne?" 

'- 1  would  be  free  from  yon."  aM  the  Htrcbeea,  irresolutely— and 

"  That  i9,  yon  would  form  some  tTening  her   bead  from  an  odions 

second  marriage  with  one  of  these  aohednle  of  fignree. 

rich  island  lords.      Afa  /oi,  I  reepect  "  When  my  own,  with  yonr  aid,  is 

your  ambition."  seenred." 

■'  It  is  not 
escape  from 
beyond  diahi 
dwire,"  criec 

life  of  womai 
"  Eno'  1 " 
Tisible  iropal 
in  the  attain 
should  rendci 
Yuu  desire  t 
ynu  right.  A 
you,  you  Bhoi 
not  debts,  bi 
1  will  restore 
from    the    ej 

mine  to  best 
am  husband 
And  now,  B 
my    former 


.-'hallourkin 
niid  ro  posses 
Au.iiflam 
to  the  demoi 
fAult.     I  ha 

a  little  my  o 
and  my  intei 
tic  my  interc 

speak  liBhll] 
seriously.  1 
happy  with 
in  soothing  i 
may  retain. 
yea  or  Do  7 
iudccd  b«  fi 
rekase  the  f 
his  will.  Ji 
mark,  I  do 
warn  —  aid 
become  a  b 
what  is  to  be 
still  bcantll 
Nay.  worm 
done  me  tb 
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yoQ  know  some  one  whom  yon  believe 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  lorkiug-place 
of  my  father-in-law — that  is  to  be  1" 

*^  I  think  so.  Yon  remind  me  that  I 
have  an  appointment  with  him  this  day : 
it  is  near  the  hour — I  must  leave  you." 

"To  learn  the  secret ?— Quick — 
quick.  I  have  no  fear  of  your  success, 
if  it  is  by  his  heart  that  you  lead  him?" 

"  Yon  mistake ;  on  his  heart  I  have 
no  hold.  But  he  has  a  friend  who 
loves  me,  and  honourably,  and  whose 
cause  he  pleads.  I  think  here  that  I 
have  some  means  to  control  or  per- 
suade him.  If  not  —  ah,  he  is  of  a 
character  that  perplexes  me  in  all 
but  his  worldly  ambition ;  and  how 
can  we  foreigners  influence  him 
through  thai?'' 

"  Is  he  poor,  or  is  he  extravagant?  " 

"  Not  extravagant,  and  not  posi- 
tively poor,  but  dependent." 

"Then  we  have  him,"  said  the 
Count  composedly.  "  If  his  assist- 
ance be  worth  buying,  we  can  bid 
high  fur  it.  Sur  man  ame,  I  never 
yet  knew  money  fail  with  any  man 
who  was  both  worldly  and  depen- 
dent. I  put  him  and  myself  in  your 
hands." 

Thus  saying,  the  Count  opened  the 
door,  and  conducted  his  sister  with 
formal  politeness  to  her  carriage.   He 
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then  returned,  reseated  himsall^  ud 
mused  in  silence.  As  he  did  so,  tlie 
muscles  of  his  countenance  ralmxed. 
The  levity  of  the  Frenchman  fled 
from  his  visage,  and  in  his  eje,  nsit 
gazed  abstractedly  into  space,  ihero 
was  that  steady  depth  so  remarkablo 
in  the  old  portraits  of  Florentine 
diplomatist  or  Venetian  oligmrch. 
Thus  seen,  there  was  in  that  face, 
despite  all  its  beauty,  something  thmt 
would  have  awed  back  even  the  fond 
gaze  of  love;  something  hard,  col- 
lected, inscrutable,  remorseless.  But 
this  cliange  of  countenance  did  not 
last  long.  Evidently  thought,  tbonn^ 
intense  for  the  moment  was  not 
habitual  to  the  man.  Evidently  he 
had  lived  the  life  which  takes  all 
things  lightly — so  he  rose  wiUi  a  look 
of  fatigue,  shook  and  stretched  him- 
self, as  if  to  cast  off,  or  grow  oat  of^  eo 
unwelcome  and  irksome  mood.  An 
hour  afterwards,  the  Count  of 
Peschiera  was  charming  all  eyes,  and 

E leasing  all  ears,  in  the  saloon  of  a 
igh-bom  beauty,  whose  acqnaint- 
ance  he  had  made  at  Vienna,  and 
whose  charms,  according  to  that  old 
and  never  -  truth  -  speaking  oracle. 
Polite  Scandal,  were  now  said  to  have 
attracted  to  London  the  brilliant 
foreigner. 


cuAPTKR  in. 


Tlie  Marchesa  regained  her  house, 
which  was  in  Curzon  Street,  and 
withdrew  to  her  own  room,  to  re- 
adjust her  dress,  and  remove  from 
her  countenance  all  trace  of  the  tears 
she  had  shed. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  she  was 
seated  in  her  drawing-room,  com- 
posed and  calm  ;  nor,  treeing  her  then, 
could  you  have  guessed  that  she  was 
capable  of  so  much  emotion  and  so 
much  weakness.  In  that  stately  ex- 
terior, in  that  ({uiet  attitude,  in  that 
elaborate  and  finished  elegance  which 
comes  alike  from  the  arts  of  the 
toilet  and  the  conventional  repose  of 
rank,  you  could  see  but  the  woman 
of  the  world  and  the  great  lady. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard. 


and  in  a  few  moments  there  entered 
a  visitor,  with  the  easy  familiarity  of 
intimate  acquaintance — a  yonng  man, 
but  with  none  of  the  bloom  of  yonth. 
His  hair,  fine  as  a  woman's,  was  thin 
and  scanty,  but  it  fell  low  over  the 
foreheadf  and  concealed  that  noblest 
of  our  human  features.  ^*  A  gentle- 
man," says  Apuleius,  ^'  ought,  if  be 
can,  to  wear  his  whole  mind  on  his 
forehead."*  The  young  visitor  woold 
never  have  committed  so  firank  an 
imprudence.  His  cheek  was  pale, 
and  in  his  step  and  his  movements 
there  was  a  langoar  that  spoke  of 
fatigued  nerves  or  delicate  health. 
But  the  light  of  the  eye  and  the  tone 
of  the  voice  were  those  of  a  mental 
temperament  controlling  the  bodily— 


*  1  must  be  pardoned  for  annexiDg  the  origioal,  since  it  loses  mach  by  timaalalioa : 
— "  HomiDem  liberam  et  maguificum  debere,  si  queat,  in  primori  fhmU,  anlwnm 
gestare.** 
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and  rach  a  home,  I  could  forget  that 
I  ever  knew  a  less  pure  ambition." 

^^This  laogaage  does  not  snrprise 
me,"  said  Randal ;  *^  jet  it  does  not 
harmonise  with  joar  former  answer 
to  me." 

**  To  you,"  repeated  Beatrice  smil- 
ing, and  regaining  her  lighter  manner; 
**  to  yon  —  true.  But  I  never  had 
the  vanity  to  think  that  your  affection 
for  me  could  bear  the  sacrifices  it 
would  cost  you  in  marriage ;  that  you, 
with  your  ambition,  could  bound 
your  dreams  of  happiness  to  home. 
And  then,  too,"  said  she,  raising  her 
head,  and  with  a  certain  grave  pride 
in  her  air — ^*  and  t/ien^  I  could  not 
have  consented  to  share  my  fate  with 
one  whom  my  poverty  would  cripple. 
I  could  not  listen  to  my  heart,  if  it 
had  beat  for  a  lover  without  fortune, 
for  to  him  I  could  then  have  brought 
but  a  burden,  and  betrayed  him  into 
a  union  with  poverty  and  debt.  Aow, 
it  may  be  different.  Now  I  may  have 
the  dowry  that  bcfita  my  birth.  And 
now^  may  be  free  to  choose  accord- 
ing to  my  heart  as  woman,  not  accord- 
ing to  niy  necessities,  as  one  poor, 
harassed,  and  despairing." 

'^  Ah,'*  said  Randal,  interested,  and 
drawing  still  closer  towards  his  fair 
companion — ^^  ah,  I  congratulate  yon 
sincerely;  yon  have  cause,  then,  to 
think  that  you  shall  be — rich  ?  " 

The  Marchcsa  paused  before  she 
answered,  and  during  that  pause 
Randal  relaxed  the  web  of  the  scheme 
which  he  had  been  secretly  weaving, 
and  rapidly  considered  whether,  if 
Beatrice  di  Negra  would  indeed  be 
rich,  slie  might  answer  to  himself  as 
a  wife ;  and  in  what  way,  if  so,  he 
had  l>cst  change  his  tone  from  that  of 
friendship  into  that  of  love.  While 
thas  reflecting,  Beatrice  answered — 

**  Not  rich  for  an  Englishwoman ; 
for  an  Italian,  yes.  My  fortune 
should  be  half  a  million — " 

''Half  a  million!"  cried  Randal, 
and  with  difficulty  he  restrained  him- 
self from  falling  at  her  feet  in  adoration. 

"  Of  francs  I "  continued  the  Mar- 
chesa. 

''  Francs !  Ah,"  said  Randal,  with 
a  long-drawn  breath,  and  recovering 
from  his  sudden  enthusiasm,  ''  about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  I  —  eight 
hundred  a-year  at  four  per  cent.  A 
very  handsome  portion,    certainly — 


(Genteel  poverty !  he  mnrmiired  tm 
himself.  What  an  escape  I  hmre  had  I 
but  I  see— I  see.  This  will  naoodi 
all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  better 
and  earlier  project.  I  see)--*  venr 
handsome  portion,"  he  repeated  don 
^''  not  for  a  grand  $eigmtmr,  liideed« 
but  still  for  a  gentleman  of  birth 
and  expectations  worthy  of  yovr 
choice,  if  ambition  be  not  your  fini 
object.  Ah,  while  you  apoka  with 
such  endearing  eloqnenoe  of  fMiaga 
that  were  fresTi,  of  a  heart  thai  waa 
new,  of  the  happy  English  home* 
you  might  guess  that  my  thongtata 
ran  to  my  friend  who  loves  yon  so 
devotedly,  and  who  so  realises  your 
ideal.  Proverbially,  with  ns,  happy 
marriages  and  happy  homes  are  foaod 
not  in  the  gay  circles  of  Londoo 
fashion,  but  at  the  hearths  of  oar  mral 
nobility— our  untitled  coaatry  geotle- 
men.  And  who,  amongst  all  your 
adorers,  can  offer  yon  a  lot  so  really 
enviable  as  the  one  whom,  I  see  by 
your  blush,  yon  already  guess  that 
I  refer  to?" 

«'  Did  I  blush?"  said  the  Marcbeaa, 
with  a  silvery  laugh.  ^*  Nay,  I  tbinlL 
that  your  zeal  for  your  friend  misled 
you.  But  I  will  own  frankly,  I  baTe 
been  touched  by  his  honest  bigeanons 
love — so  evident,  yet  rather  looked 
than  spoken.  I  have  contrasted  the 
love  that  honours  me  with  the  sniton 
that  seek  to  degrade ;  more  I  cannot 
say.  For  though  I  grant  that  yonr 
friend  is  handsome,  high-spirited,  and 
generous,  still  he  is  not  what — " 

*^  You  mistake,  believe  me,"  inter^ 
rapted  Randal.  *^You  shall  not 
finish  your  sentence.  He  u  all  that 
you  do  not  yet  suppose  him ;  for 
his  shyness,  and  his  very  love,  his 
ver}'  respect  for  your  superiority,  do 
not  allow  his  mind  and  his  nature  to 
appear  to  advantage.  Yon,  it  Is  tmei 
have  a  taste  for  letters  and  poetry 
rare  among  your  countrywomen.  He 
has  not  at  present — few  men  hare. 
But  what  Cimon  would  not  be  refined 
by  so  fair  an  Iphigenia?  Such  frlvo* 
lities  as  he  now  shows  belong  bnt  to 
youth  and  inexperience  of  life.  Happy 
the  brother  who  could  see  his  aisler 
the  wife  of  Frank  Hazeldean." 

The  Marchesa  leant  her  cheek  on  her 
hand  in  silence.  To  her,  marriage  waa 
more  than  it  usually  seems  to  dreaminf 
maiden  or  to  dlsconsoUte  widow.    80 
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hftd  tlia  strong  desire  to  escape  from        SI0WI7  Beatrice  roDMdhenotf  (htm 
the  control  of  her  naprincipled  and  re-     the  reveriea  irblch  crept  over  her  u 
morwlcss  brother  gtowa  a  part  of  her    he  spoke — slowly,  tad  with  a  deep 
ver;  soul — so  had  whatever  was  best    sigh,  and  said — 
and  highest  In  her  Tery  mixed  and        "  Well,  well,  grant  all  jon  say ;  at 
complex  character  been  galled  and     least  before  I  can  listen  to  so  hoaoor- 
outraged  bj  her  rriendlass  and  ex*     able  a  love,  'I  must  ba  relieved  from 
posed  position,  the  eqaivocal  worship     the  base  and  sordid  pressnre    that 
rendered  la  her  beanty,  the  varions    weighs  on  me.    I  cannot  say  to  the 
de  base  me  nta  to  which  pecnniary  em<    man  who  wooes  me,  '  Will  jon  par 
barrsssments  had  sabjected  her— (not    tfae  debts  of  the  daughter  of  FranzlDi, 
wiiboQC  design  on  the  put  of  the     and  the  widow  oFdi  Negr*?'" 
Coant,  who,  thongh  grasping,  was        "  Nay,  ymir  debta,  inrely,  make  so 
not  miserly,  and  who  by  precarlona     ^ght  a  pwtiog  of  yov  dowry." 
and  seemingly  capriciOQB  gifts  atone        "  Batthedowryhntobesecnred;" 
time,  and  refaaals  of  all  aid  at  another,     and  here,  tamlng-tlM  tables  upon  ber 
had  involved  her  in  debt  in  order  to     companion,  u  tlw  apt  proverb  ex- 
reiain  hU  hold  on  her) — so  ntteriy    presses  It,  Hadaae  dl  Negra  extended 
painful  and  hnmilialiag  to  a  woman     her  hand  (0  Handal,  and  said  In  her 
of  her  pride  and  her  birth  was  the    most  winning  accents,    "  Ton   are, 
station  that  she  held  in  the  world —    then,  tnily  aid  ^Boerelr  By  trieud  7" 
that  in  marriage  she  saw  liberty,  life,        "  Can  yoD  doubt  It?" 
bonoar,  self- redemption ;  and  these        "  I  prore  that  I  do  not,  fbr  1  ask 
thouglitg,  while  they  compelled  her  to    yonr  assistance." 
co-operate    wiib    the    schemes,    by        "Hbef    How?" 
which  the  Connt,  on  sMrnrinv  tn  hlia-         "  IJat«n  :  mr  bratber  haa  arrlTed 
self  a  bride,  was 
a  dower,   also  d 
receive  with  fav 
pteidings  00  beh: 
The  advocate  a 
an  impression,  ai 
lous  skill  which 
those  natures  ths 
bestowed  on  his 
tinucd  to  improv 
represenlalioos  1 
must  elTi'Ctive.    ' 
tact  he  avoided  f 
the  mere  indivi( 
rather  as  (he  typ 
woman  in  Beali 
dfsire,  inlhesafe 
of  a  home,  in  the 
and  honpst  contli 
ner!     He  did  DC 
h?  tlescribrd   a 
glowingly  delineii 
— he  soberly  poi 
sentative  of  the 
Real  wliich  a  wi 
romsnce  begins 
deln-ion.     Verilj 
looked  into  the  b 
addressed,  and  h 
would  have  cried 
ledge  ii  power; 
able  on  a  larger  1 
play  no  mean  pi 
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to  Imng  man,"  Baid  Randal,  almost 
bitterly ;  *'  who,  close  and  compact 
as  iron,  is  as  little  malleable  to  me  as 
to  you." 

"  Pardon  me.  I  know  you  so  well 
that  I  believe  you  could  attain  to  any 
secret  yon  sought  earnestly  to  acquire. 
Nay,  more,  I  believe  that  you  know 
already  that  secret  which  I  ask  yon 
to  share  with  me." 

'*  What  on  earth  makes  you  think 
so?" 

*'Whcn,  some  weeks  ago,  yon 
asked  me  to  describe  the  personal 
appearance  and  manners  of  the  exile, 
which  I  did  partly  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  my  childhood,  partly  from 
the  description  given  to  me  by  others, 
I  could  not  but  notice  your  counte- 
nance, and  remark  its  change;  in 
spite,"  said  the  Marchesa,  smiling, 
and  watching  Randal  while  she  spoke 
— ^^in  spite  of  your  habitual  self- 
command.  And  when  I  pressed  you 
to  own  that  you  had  actually  seen 
some  one  who  tallied  with  that  de- 
scription, your  denial  did  not  deceive 
me.  Still  more,  when  returning  re- 
cently, of  your  own  accord,  to  the  sub- 
ject, you  questioned  me  so  shrewdly 
as  to  my  motives  in  seeking  the  clue 
to  our  refugees,  and  I  did  not  then 
answer  you  satisfactorily,  I  could 
detect—" 

**  Ha,  ha,"  interrupted  Randal,  with 
the  low  soft  laugh  by  which  occa- 
Kionally  he  infringed  upon  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's recommendations  to  shun  a 
merriment  so  natural  as  to  be  ill- 
bred, — *'  ha,  ha,  you  have  the  fault  of 
all  obscr\'crs  too  minute  and  refined. 
But  even  granting  that  I  may  have 
seen  some  Italian  exiles,  (which  is 
likely  enough,)  what  could  be  more 
simple  than  my  seeking  to  compare 
your  description  with  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  granting  that  I  might  sus- 
pect some  one  amongst  them  to  be  the 
man  you  search  for,  what  more  simple, 
also,  than  that  I  should  desire  to 
know  if  you  meant  him  harm  or  good 
in  discovering  bis  *  whereabout  V*  For 
ill,"  added  Randal,  with  an  air  of 
prudery,  '*  ill  would  it  become  me  to 
betray,  even  to  friendship,  the  retreat 
of  one  who  would  hide  from  persecu- 
tion ;  and  even  if  I  did  so— for  honour 
itself  is  a  weak  safeguard  against 
yuur  fa:K;ination8 — such  indiscretion 
might  be  fatal  to  my  fature  career." 


"IIow?" 

'^  Do  yon  not  say  that  Egertoa 
knows  the  secret,  yet  will  not  com- 
municate?— and  is  he  a  maa  who 
would  ever  forgive  in  me  an  impra- 
deuce  that  committed  himself?  My 
dear  friend,  I  will  tell  yoa  mora. 
When  Audley  Egerton  fint  noUeed 
my  growing  intimacy  with  yon,  ho 
said,  with  his  nsnal  diyness  of  oooneel, 

*  Randal,  I  do  not  ask  yon  to  dto* 
continue  acquaintance  with  Madame 
di  Ncgra—for  an  acquaintance  with 
women  like  her  forms  the  maonera 
and  refines  the  intellect;  bntcharmiaf 
women  are  dangerous,  and  Madame 
di  Negra  is — a  charming  woman."* 

The  Marchesa*s  face  flushed.  Ran- 
dal resumed  :  *^  ^  Your  fair  acquain- 
tance *  (I  am  still  quoting  Egerton) 

*  seeks  to  discover  the  home  of  a  coun- 
tryman of  hers.  She  snapecta  that  I 
know  it.  She  may  try  to  learn  it 
through  you.  Accident  may  poisibly 
give  you  the  information  she  requires. 
Beware  how  yon  betray  it.  B^  one 
such  weakness  I  should  judge  ofyout 
general  character.  He  from  whom  a 
woman  can  extract  a  secret  wiU  aerer 
be  fit  for  public  life.*  Tberafora, 
my  dear  Marchesa,  even  anppoelng  I 
possess  this  secret,  yon  wonla  be  do 
true  friend  of  mine  to  ask  me  to  rereal 
what  would  emperil  all  mr  prospeeta. 
For  as  yet,"  added  Randal,  with  a 
gloomy  shade  on  his  brow, — ^*  as  yet 
I  do  not  stand  alone  and  erect— I  kim; 
— I  am  dependent." 

*'  There  may  be  a  wa^,**  replied 
Madame  di  Negra,  persisting,  ^*lo 
communicate  this  intelligence,  witlioat 
the  possibility  of  Mr  Eg«rton*8  tradv 
our  discovery  to  yourself;  and,  though 
I  will  not  press  you  further,  I  add  this 
— You  urge  me  to  accept  year  fHend'a 
hand ;  you  seem  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  suit,  and  yon  plead  it  with 
a  warmth  that  shows  how  much  yoa 
regard  what  you  suppose  is  bis  hap- 
piness ;  I  will  never  accept  his  liand 
till  I  can  do  so  without  blush  for  mv 
penury — till  my  dowry  is  secured, 
and  that  can  only  be  by  my  brotiier^ 
union  with  the  exile*s  dau^ter.  For 
your  friend's  sake,  therefore,  thinlc 
well  how  you  can  aid  me  in  the  Aral 
step  to  that  alliance.  The  young 
lady  once  discovered,  and  my  brother 
has  no  fear  for  the  succeM  of  hk 
suit." 


"  And  yon  would  idiut;  Frank  IT  consider  bow  to  give  ^on  the  cine, 

the  dower  wu  secured?"  Meanirhlle,  not  one  Incsntioos  word 

"  Yonr  argnments  in  bis  faroar  to  Eoerton." 

seem  irresistible,"  replied  Beatrice,  "  IVnat  me— I  am  a  woman  of  the 

looking  down.  worid." 

A  flash  went  from  Randal's  eyes,  Kandal  now  had  gained  the  door, 

and  he  mnsed  a  few  moments.  He  panaed,  and  renewed  careleasly-^ 

Then  alowlj  rising,  and  drawing  on  "  This  jonng  lady  most  be  beireea 

bis  gloves,  be  said—  to  great  wealu,  to  indnce  a  man  of 

"  Weil,  at  least  yon  so  far  reconcile  yoar  brother's  rank  to  take  so  mnch 

my  bononr  towards  aiding  yonr  re-  pains  to  dlscorer  her." 

search,  that  yon  now  inform  me  yon  "  Her  wealth  leiU  be  vast,"  replied 

mean  no  ill  to  the  exile."  the    Uaroheea  ;    "  and  if  anything 

"  111  1— the  restoration  to  Jbrtnne,  from  wealth  or  Inflnence  in  a  foreign 

hononrs,  bis  native  land."  state  eonld  be  permitl«d  to  prare  my 

"  And  yon  so  far  enlist  my  heart  broUier'a  grstltode — ' 

on  yonr  side,  that  yon  inspire  me  with  "  Ah,  fie,"  Intetrnpted  Randal,  and 

the  hope  to  contribate  to  the  happi-  approadiiog  Uadame  di  N^ra,  he 

ness  of  two  friends  whom  I  dwlr  luted  ber  hand  to  bis  lips,  and  said 

love.   I  will,  thetefore,  dLigently  sMk  galbuitly, 

to  ascertain  if,  among  the  refugees  I  "  Ttus  la  reward  enongb  to  yonr 

have  met  with,  lnrl(  those  whom  yon  prma  cktaUur." 

seek;  and  if  so,  I  will  thonghtfntly  With  thoae  words  be  took  bis  leave. 
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**  Why  natnrally  ?"  asked  K<(erton. 
^^  Because  you  know  that  Mr  Ilazel- 
dean  is  a  relation  of  mine— that  my 
grandmother  was  a  Ilazeldean." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Efjerton,  who,  as  it 
has  been  before  suicl,  knew  little,  and 
CJired  less,  about  the  Ilazeldean  pedi- 
gree, ^^  I  was  either  not  aware  of  that 
circumstance,  or  had  forgotten  it. 
And  yonr  father  thinks  that  the  Squire 
may  leave  you  a  lepacy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  father  is  not  so  mer- 
cenary— such  an  idea  never  entered 
his  head.  But  the  Squire  himself  has 
indeed  said — *  Why,  if  anything 
happened  to  Frank,  you  would  bo 
next  heir  to  my  lands,  and  therefore 
we  ought  to  know  each  other.'  But — " 

"  Knough,"  interrupted  Egerton, 
*^  I  am  the  last  man  to  pretend  to  the 
right  of  standing  between  you  and 
a  single  chance  of  fortune,  or  of  aid 
to  it.  And  whom  did  you  meet  at 
Ilazeldean?" 

**  TIhtc  was  no  one  there,  sir ;  not 
even  Frank." 

"  Hum.  Is  the  Scpiire  not  on  good 
terms  with  his  parson  V  Any  quarrel 
about  tithes?" 

"  Oh,  no  quarrel.  I  forgot  Mr 
Dale;  I  saw  liim  pretty  often.  He 
admires  and  praises  you  very  much, 
sir." 

"  Me— and  why  ?  What  did  he 
say  of  me  ?  " 

**  Tiiat  your  heart  was  as  sound  as 
your  head  ;  that  he  had  once  seen  you 
about  some  old  parishioners  of  his  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  much  impressed 
with  a  (h'ptli  of  Au'ling  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  in  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  statesman." 

'*  Oh,  that  was  all ;  some  aft'air 
when  1  was  monihor  fur  Lansmere  ?  " 

^*  I  suppose  so." 

Here  the  convorsation  had  broken 
off;  but  the  next  time  Randal  was 
led  to  visit  the  Squire  he  had  formally 
asked  K;;erton's  consent,  who,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  had  as  formallv 
re|)lied,  ''  I  have  no  objection." 

On  returning  from  this  visit,  Randal 
mentioned  that  ho  had  seen  Ricca- 
bocca;  and  Egerton,  a  little  startled 
at  first,  said  composedly,  **  Doubtless 
one  of  the  political  refugees  ;  take  care 
not  to  set  Madame  di  Negra  on  his 
track.  Remember,  she  is  suspected  of 
being  a  spy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment." 
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**Rely  on  roe,  sir,**  said  Randal; 
*^  but  I  should  think  this  poor  Doctor 
can  scarcely  be  the  person  she  seelEs 
to  discover." 

^^  That  is  no  affair  of  onrs,"  an- 
swered Egerton ;  *^  we  are  English 
gentlemen,  and  make  not  a  step 
towards  the  secrets  of  another." 

Now,  when  Randal  revolved  this 
rather  ambignons  answer,  and  recalled 
the  uneasiness  with  which  Egerton 
had  first  heard  of  his  visit  to  Hazel- 
dean,  he  thought  that  he  was  indeed 
near  the  secret  which  Egerton  desired 
to  conceal  from  him  and  from  all — 
viz.,  the  incognito  of  the  Italian  whom 
I^nl  TEstrange  had  taken  nnder  his 
protection. 

^^  My  cards,"  said  Randal  to  him- 
self, as,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  he 
resumed  his  soliloqny,  ^'are  Income 
difficult  to  play.  On  the  one  hand, 
to  entangle  Frank  into  marriage  with 
this  foreigner,  the  Squire  conld  never 
forgive  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  she 
will  not  marry  him  without  the  dowry 
— and  that  depends  on  her  brother's 
wedding  this  countrywoman  —  and 
that  countrywoman  be,  as  I  snrmise, 
Violante — and  Violante  be  this  heir- 
ess, and  to  be  won  by  me!  Tush, 
tush.  Such  delicate  scruples  in  a 
woman  so  placed  and  so  constituted 
as  Reatrice  di  Negra,  must  be  easily 
talked  away.  Nay,  the  loss  itself  of 
this  alliance  to  her  brother,  the  loss 
of  her  own  dowry — the  very  pres- 
sure of  poverty  and  debt  —  would 
compel  her  into  the  sole  escape  left 
to  her  option.  I  will  then  follow  up 
the  old  plan ;  I  will  go  down  to 
Hazeldean,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
substance  in  the  new  one ; — and  then 
to  reconcile  both — aha— the  House  of 
l.eslie  shall  rise  yet  from  its  rnin — 
and—" 

Here  he  was  startled  from  his  re- 
verie by  a  friendly  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  an  exclamation — "  TNTiy, 
Randal,  you  arc  more  absent  than 
when  you  used  to  steal  away  from 
the  cricket  ground,  muttering  Greek 
verses  at  Eton." 

**My  dear  Frank,"  said  Randal, 
**  you — you  are  so  bmsque^  and  I  was 
just  thinking  of  you." 

*^  Were  you  ?  And  kindly,  then,  I 
am  sure,"  said  Frank  Hazeldean, 
his  honest  handsome  face  lighted  up 
with  the  unsuspecting  genial  tmat  of 
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.  .  nowB,"  he 

added,  with  a  sadder  voice,  and  a 
graver exprcBsion on  hiaeye  andlip —        "Only  £1600." 
"  beavcD  knows  I  want  all  the  kind-        "  Well,  besides  Mven  Urge  chests 
uess  you  can  give  me  J "  of  the  worat  cigars  yoa  ever  smoked  ; 

"I  thought,"  said  Randal,  "tbU  three  pipes  of  wine  that  no  one  would 
your  father's  last  supply,  of  wbicb  I  drink,  and  A  great  Iwar,  that  had  been 
was  fortanate  enough  to  be  the  bearer,  imported  from  Greenland  fur  the  saka 
would  clear  off  your  more  pressing     of  its  grease." 

debts.    I  don't  pretend  to  preach,  bnt        "  Tbat  shonid  at  leaat  hare  saved 
really  I  mnst  say  once  more,  yoa     yon  a  bill  with  yonr  bairdreBser." 
should  not  be  so  extravagant."  "  I  paid  bis  bill  witb  It,"  said  Frank, 

Frank,  (serionsly). — "I  have  done  "and  very  good-natnred  he  was  to 
my  best  to  reform.  I  have  sold  off  take  the  monster  off  my  hands;  it  bad 
my  horses,  snd  I  have  not  tondied  already  bagged  two  soldiers  and  one 
dice  nor  card  these  sis  months :  I  groom  into  the  shape  of  a  floander. 
would  not  even  put  into  the  raffle  I  tell  yon  what,"  reanmed  Frank, 
for  the  Isst  Derby."  This  last  was  said  after  a  short  panse,  "  I  have  a  great 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  doubted  mind  even  now  to  tell  my  father 
Ibe  posjibility  of  obtaining  belief  to  honestly  all  my  embarrassmenta." 
sumo  asserlion  of  prctematnral  ab>  Ramdai^  (soleroaly.) — "  Ham  I " 
Btinenci!  and  virtne.  Fkamx. — "  What  f  don't  yon  think 

Randal.— "Is  it  possible?    Bat,    it  would  be  the  best  way  ?  Inevercan 
wiih  eucli  self- con  quest,  how  is  it  that    save  enongfa — never  can  pay  off  wbat 
you  cannot  contrive  t 
bounds  of  a  very  libe 

FitANK,  (despondi 
when  a  man  once  geti 
waier,  it  is  so  hard  to 
on  the  sarface.  Yon 
all  my  embarrassmei 
concealmeiit  of  my 
fallicr,  when  they  con 
easily  met,  and  when 
IcjMn  so  kindly," 

"  I  am  sc.rry,  then, 
that  mivice." 

•■Oh  you  meant 
don't  ri']iri>aeh  you  ; 
own  fauK." 

"  U'liy,  indeed,  I 
pay  utT  (hat  moiety  o1 
unjisid,  wLlh  yonr  alio 
doui-  !o,  all  had  been 

"  Vfs,  but  poor 
into  Hiii'h  a  scrape  a 
could  not  resist  him — i 
Ihal  must  be  paid ;  S 
anoihur  bill  for  bim,  I 
it,  poor  fellow  :  reallj 
sliot  him^teir,  if  I  had 
and  now  it  is  swell 
amount  with  that  cars 
Ar  never  can  pay  it ; 
conr»e,  begets  anothe 
ni'wect  every  three  n 
di-vil  and  all  I  So  liti 
fur  all  I  have  bomwei 
with  a  kind  of  nefnl 
£1600  ready  money: 
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threaten  to  go  to  him  already;  and 
the  longer  the  delay,  the  more  terrible 
the  explanation/* 

^^  I  don't  see  why  your  father  should 
ever  learn  the  state  of  yonr  affairs ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  yon  could 
pay  off  these  usurers,  and  get  rid  of 
these  bills>  by  ndsing  money  on  com- 
paratively easy  terms — " 

"  How  ?  "  cried  Frank  eagerly. 

«^  Why,  the  Casino  property  is  en- 
tailed on  you,  and  yon  might  obtain  a 
sum  upon  that,  not  to  be  paid  till  the 
property  becomes  yours." 

*^  At  my  poor  father's  death  ?  Oh, 
no— no  I  I  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
this  cold-blooded  calculation  on  a 
father's  death.  I  know  it  is  not  un- 
common ;  I  know  other  fellows  who 
have  done  it,  but  they  never  had 
parents  so  kind  as  mine ;  and  even  in 
them  it  shocked  and  revolted  me. 
The  contemplating  a  father's  death 
and  profiting  by  the  contemplation, — 
it  seems  a  kind  of  parricide — it  is  not 
natural,  Randal.  Besides,  don't  yon 
remember  what  the  governor  said — 
he  actually  wept  while  he  said  it, 
^ Never  calculate  on  my  death;  I 
could  not  bear  that.'  Oh,  Randal, 
don't  speak  of  it  I  " 

**  I  reApect  yonr  sentiments ;  but 
still  all  the  post-obits  you  could  raise 
could  not  shorten  Mr  Hazcldean's  life 
by  a  day.  However,  dismiss  that 
idea;  we  must  think  of  some  other 
device.  Ha,  Frank  I  you  are  a  hand- 
some fellow,  and  your  expectations 
are  great— why  don't  yon  marry  some 
woman  with  money  ?  " 

^^  Pooh  I "  exclaimed  Frank,  colour- 
ing. **  Yon  know,  Randal,  that  there 
is  but  one  woman  in  the  world  I  can 
ever  thiuk  of,  and  I  love  her  so  de- 
votedly, that,  though  I  was  as  gay  as 
most  men  before,  I  really  feel  as  if 
the  rest  of  her  sex  had  lost  every 
charm.  I  was  passing  through  the 
street  now, — merely  to  look  np  at 
her  windows — " 

**  You  speak  of  Madame  di  Ne^a? 
I  have  juAt  left  her.  Certainly  she  is 
two  or  three  years  older  than  you ; 
but  if  you  can  get  over  that  misfor- 
tune, why  not  marry  her  ?  " 

**  Marry  her !  "  cried  Frank  in 
amaze,  and  all  his  colour  fled  from 
his  cheekA.  "  Marry  her ! — are  you 
serious  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  " 


[Nor. 


^*  But  even  if  she,  who  is  so  accom- 
plished, 80  admired  —  even  if  she 
would  accept  me,  she  is,  yoa  know, 
poorer  than  myself.  She  has  told 
me  so  frankly.  That  woman  has  soch 
a  noble  heart  I  and — and— my  father 
would  never  consent,  nor  my  mother 
either.    I  know  they  wonld  not." 

^*  Because  she  is  a  foreigner?  ** 

•*  Yes— partly." 

^*  Yet  the  Squire  suffered  his  consia 
to  marry  a  foreigner.'* 

^'That  was  different.  He  bad  no 
control  over  Jemima ;  and  a  daughter- 
in-law  is  so  different ;  and  my  father 
is  so  English  in  his  notions;  and 
Madame  di  Negra,  yoa  see,  is  alto- 
gether so  foreign.  Her  veiy  graces 
would  be  against  her  in  his  eyes.** 

**  I  think  yon  do  both  yonr  parents 
injustice.  A  foreigner  of  low  birth — 
an  actress  or  singer,  for  instance— of 
course  would  be  highly  objectionable ; 
but  a  woman,  like  Madame  di  Negrm, 
of  such  high  birth  and  connections — ** 

Frank  shook  his  head.  '^  I  donH 
think  the  governor  would  care  a  straw 
about  her  connections,  if  she  were  a 
king's  daughter.  He  considers  all 
foreigners  pretty  much  alike.  And 
then,  you  know  " — Frank's  voice  sank 
in  to  a  whisper — ^*  yon  know  that  one  of 
the  very  reasons  why  she  is  so  dear  to 
me  would  be  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  old-fashioned  folks  at  home.** 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  Frank.** 

**  I  love  her  the  more,"  said  young 
Hazeldean,  raising  his  front  with  a 
noble  pride,  that  seemed  to  speak  of 
his  descent  from  a  race  of  cavaliers 
and  gentlemen — **  I  love  her  the  more 
because  the  world  has  slandered  her 
name— because  I  believe  her  to  be 
pure  and  wronged.  But  would  they 
at  the  hall— they  who  do  not  see  with 
a  lover's  eyes— they  who  have  all  the 
stubborn  English  notions  about  the 
indecorum  and  license  of  Continental 
manners,  and  will  so  readily  o^dit 
the  worst? — Oh,  no— I  love— I  cannot 
help  it— but  I  have  no  hope*** 

^'  It  is  very  possible  that  yon  may 
be  right,"  exclaimed  Randal,  as  if 
struck  and  half-convinced  by  hia 
companion's  argument — **very  pos- 
sible ;  and  certainly  I  think  that  the 
homely  folks  at  the  Hall  wonld  fret 
and  fume  at  first,  if  they  hMrd  yoo 
were  married  to  Madame  dl  Negrm. 
Yet  still,  when  your  father  leaned 
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Madame  di  Xegra — supposing  always 
it  were  properly  pnt  to  him.  We  can 
then  act  accordingly." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Randal.  How  can 
I  thank  you  ?  If  ever  a  poor  fellow 
like  me  can  serve  you  in  return — but 
that^s  impossible." 

"  Why,  certainly,  I  will  never  ask 
you  to  be  security  to  a  bill  of  mine," 
said  Randal,  laughing.  "  I  practise 
the  economy  I  preach." 

^^  Ah !  "  said  Frank,  with  a  groan, 
**  that  is  because  your  mind  is  culti- 
▼ated— you  have  so  many  resources  ; 
and  all  my  faults  have  come  from 
idleness.  If  I  had  had  anything  to  do 
on  a  rainy  day,  I  shonld  never  have 
got  into  these  scrapes." 

"  Oh  !  3'ou  will  have  enough  to  do 
some  day  managing  your  property. 
We  who  have  no  property  must  find 
one  in  knowledge.  Adien,  my  dear 
Frank ;  I  must  go  home  now.  By  the 
way,  you  have  never,  by  chance, 
spoken  of  the  Riccaboccas  to  Madame 
di  NograV 

'*The  Riccaboccas?  No.  That's 
well  thought  of.  It  may  interest  her 
to  know  that  a  relation  of  mine  has 
married  her  countryman.  Ver}*  odd 
that  I  never  did  mention  it ;  but,  to 
say  truth,  I  really  do  talk  so  little 
to  her ;  she  is  so  superior,  and  I  feel 
positively  shy  with  her." 

"  Do  nie  the  favour,  Frank,"  said 
Randal,  waiting  patiently  till  this 
reply  ended — for  he  was  devising  all 
the  time  what  reason  to  give  for  his 
request — *'  never  to  allude  to  the  Ric- 
caboccas cither  to  her  or  to  her 
brother,  to  whom  you  are  sure  to  be 
presented." 

"  Whv  not  allude  to  them  ?  " 

Randal  hesitated  a  moment.  His 
invention  was  still  at  fault,  and,  for  a 
wonder,  he  thought  it  the  best  policy 
to  go  prettv  near  the  truth. 

"  Why,"  I  will  tell  you.  The 
Marchesa  conceals  nothing  from  her 
brother,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
Italians  who  are  in  high  favour  with 
the  Austrian  court." 

"  Well ! " 

^*  And  I  suspect  that  poor  Dr  Ric- 


caboccafled  bis  coootry  from  some 
mad  experiment  at  reTolatioQf  and 
is  still  hiding  from  the  Atutritn  po* 
lice." 

''  But  they  can't  hart  him  here,** 
said  Frank,  with  an  Enffliahman'a 
dogged  inborn  conviction  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  native  island.  '*  I  shonld 
like  to  see  an  Austrian  pretend  to 
dictate  to  ns  whom  to  receive  and 
whom  to  reject." 

**  Hum — thafs  true  and  constitn- 
tional,  no  doubt ;  but  Riccabocca  maj 
have  excellent  reasons — and,  to  speak 
plainly,  I  know  he  has,  (perhafw  as 
affecting  the  safety  of  friends  in  Italy,) 
— for  preserving  his  mcognito,  and  we 
are  bound  to  respect  those  reasons 
without  inquiring  further." 

*'  Still,  I  cannot  think  so  meanly  of 
Madame  di  Negra,"  persisted  Frank, 
(shrewd  here,  though  credulous  else- 
where, and  both  from  his  sense  of 
honour,)  **as  to  suppose  that  she 
would  descend  to  be  a  spy,  and  injare 
a  poor  countr}'man  of  her  own,  who 
trusts  to  the  same  hospitality  she  re- 
ceives herself  at  our  English  hands. 
Oh,  if  I  thought  that,  I  could  not  love 
her  ! "  added  Frank,  with  energy. 

^^  Certainly  you  are  right.  Bnt  see 
in  what  a  false  position  yon  would 

flace  both  her  brother  and  herself. 
f  they  knew  Riccabocca's  secret,  and 
proclaimed  it  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, as  you  say,  it  would  be  cmel 
and  mean ;  bnt,  if  they  knew  it  and 
concealed,  it  might  involve  them  both 
in  the  most  serious  consequences. 
You  know  the  Austrian  policy  is  pro- 
verbially so  jealous  and  tyrannical  ?  ** 

**"  Well,  the  newspapers  saj  so, 
certainly." 

*^And,  in  short,  your  discretion 
can  do  no  harm,  and  your  indiscre- 
tion may.  Therefore,  give  me  yonr 
word,  Frank.  I  can't  stay  to  argne 
now." 

''  ril  not  allude  to  the  Riccaboccas, 
upon  my  honour,"  answered  Frank ; 
*^  still,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  be  as 
safe  with  the  Marchesa  as  with"— ^ 

''I  rely  on  your  honour,"  inter- 
rupted Randal  hastily,  and  hnrried  off. 


CnAPTKR  ▼. 


Towardii  the  evening  of  the  follow-  two  miles  from  Rood  Hall,)  at  which 
Ing  day,  Randal  Leslie  walked  slowly  he  had  got  out  of  the  coacli.  Ho 
from  a  village  in  the  main  road,  (aboot    passed  through  meads  and  oorn-Mda, 
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And  bj'  the  skirts  of  woods  nbicli  had     walked  slowly  on,  and  hia  cbildhood 
formerly  bclougcd  to  bia  anccetorg,     — innocent  at  least  of  deed — came 
but  had  been  long  since  alienated,     distinct  before  hioi  tbroagh  the  halo 
He  was  alone  amidst  the  hannts  of    of  bygone  dreams— dreams  far  pa rer 
his  boyhood,  the  scenes  in  which  he     than  those  from  which  be  now  rose 
had  tirst  involved  the  grand  Spirit  of    each  morning  to  tlie  active  world  of 
Kuowkdifc,  to  bid  the  Celestial  Still     Man  —  a  profonnd  melancholy  crept 
One  minister  to  the  commands  of  an     over  him,  and  suddenly  he  exclaimed 
eiirthly  and  turbulent  ambition.     He     aloud,  "  Then\  aspired  to  be  renown- 
paused  often  in  his  path,  especially     ed  and  great — noic,  how  is  it  tbat,  so 
wlicii  the  undulations  of  the  ground     advancedinmy  career,  all  that  seemed 
gave  a  glimpse  of  the  grey  church     lofty  in  the  means  has  vanished  from 
tower,  or  the  gloomy  firs  that  roso     me,  and  the  only  means  tbat  I  con- 
above  the  desolate  wastes  of  Rood.        template  are  those  which  my  chlld- 
"  Hurc,"  thought  Randal,  with  a     bood  would  have  called  poor  and  vile? 
softening    eye — "  here,    how    ofieo,     Ah  I  Is  It  that  I  then  read  but  books, 
compariug  the  fertility  of  the  lands     and  now  my  knowledge  has  pasoed  on- 
passed  away  I 
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are  Ml  to  t 
here,  how  oflc 
— '  I  will  rebi 
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aspect  of  drt 
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for  his  voice  rose  whining,  and  was 
drowned  by  shoots  of,  *^  Go  to  your 
mammy.  That's  Noll  Leslie— all  over. 
Butter  shins." 

Randal's  sallow  face  became  scar- 
let. "  The  jest  of  boors— a  Leslie ! "  he 
mattered,  and  CTonnd  his  teeth.  He 
sprang  over  the  stile,  and  walked 
erect  and  haughtily  across  the  ground. 
Tlie  players  cried  out  indignantly. 
Kandal  raised  his  hat,  and  they  re- 
cognised him,  and  stopped  the  game. 
For  him  at  least  a  certain  respect  was 
felt.  Oliver  tunicd  round  quickly, 
and  ran  up  to  him.  Randal  caught 
his  ami  firmly,  and,  without  saying  a 
word  to  the  rest,  drew  him  away  to^ 
wards  the  house.  Oliver  cast  a  re- 
gretful, lingering  look  behind  him, 
rubbed  his  shins,  and  then  stole  a 
timid  glance  towards  Randal's  severe 
and  moody  countenance. 

"  You  are  not  angry  that  I  was 
playing  at  hockey  with  our  neigh- 
bours," said  he  dcprecatingly,  ob- 
serving that  Randal  would  not  break 
the  silence. 

"  No,"  replied  the  elder  brother ; 
"  but,  in  associating  with  his  inferiors, 
a  gentleman  still  knows  how  to  main- 
tain his  dignity.  There  is  no  harm 
in  playing  witli  inferiors,  but  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  a  gentleman  to  ])lay  so 
that  he  is  not  the  laughing-stock  of 
clown?." 

Oliver  hung  his  head,  and  made  no 
answer.  They  came  into  the  slovenly 
precincts  of  the  court,  and  the  pigs 
stared  at  them  from  the  palings,  as 
they  had  stared,  years  before,  at  Frank 
IlazeUlean. 

]Mr  I^slie  senior,  in  a  shabby  straw 
hat,  was  engaged  in  feeding  the 
chickens  before  the  threshold,  and  he 
performed  even  that  occupation  with 
a  maundering  lack-a-daisical  slotbful- 
ness,  dropping  down  the  grains  al- 
most one  by  one  from  his  inert  dreamy 
fingers. 

Randal's  sister,  her  hair  still  and 
for  ever  hanging  about  her  ears,  was 
seated  on  a  rush- bottom  chair,  read- 
ing a  tattered  novel;  and  from  the 
parlour  window  was  heard  the  queru- 
lons  voice  of  Mrs  Leslie,  in  high 
fidget  and  complaint. 

Somehow  or  other,  as  the  young 
heir  to  all  this  helpless  poverty  stood 
in  the  courtyard,  with  his  sharp,  re- 
fined, intelligent  features,  and   his 
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strange  elegance  of  drees  and  aspect, 
one  better  comprehended  how,  left 
solely  to  the  egotism  of  his  knowledge 
and  his  ambition,  in  such  a  fiuniij, 
and  without  any  of  the  sweet  name- 
less  lessons  of  Home,  he  had  srown 
np  into  sach  close  and  secret  soutade 
of  soul — how  the  mind  had  taken  so 
little  nutriment  from  the  heart,  and 
how  that  affection  and  respect  which 
the  warm  circle  of  the  hearth  nsnallj 
calls  forth  had  passed  with  him  to  the 
graves  of  dead  fathers,  growing,  as  it 
were,  bloodless  and  ghonl-like  amidst 
the  chamels  on  which  they  fed. 

''  Ila,  Randal,  boy,*'  said  Mr  Les- 
lie, looking  np  lazily,  **^how  d^ye  do? 
Who  could  have  expected  yon?  Mj 
dear  —  my  dear,**  he  cried,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  as  if  in  helpless 
dismay,  *^  here's  Randal,  and  he^l  be 
wanting  dinner,  or  supper,  or  some- 
thing." Bnt,  in  the  meanwhile,  Ran- 
dal's sister  Juliet  had  sprang  np  and 
thrown  her  arms  round  her  brother's 
neck,  and  he  had  drawn  her  aside 
caressingly,  for  Randal's  strongest 
human  affection  was  for  this  sister. 

''  You  are  growing  very  pretty, 
Juliet,"  said  he,  smoothing  back  her 
hair ;  *'  why  do  yourself  sucn  injustice 
— why  not  pay  more  attention  to 
your  appearance,  as  I  have  so  often 
begged  you  to  do?" 

''  I  did  not  expect  yon,  dear  Ran- 
dal ;  you  always  come  so  suddenly, 
and  catch  us  en  dish-a-hUl,^^ 

''  I)ish-a-bill !  "  echoed  Randal, 
with  a  groan .  "  Dishabille! — you  ought 
never  to  be  so  caught ! " 

**  Xo  one  else  does  so  catch  us — 
nobody  else  ever  comes!  Heigho,** 
and  the  young  lady  sighed  very 
heartily. 

^^  Patience,  patience ;  my  day  is 
coming,  and  then  yours,  my  sister," 
replied  Randal  with  genuine  pity,  as 
he  gazed  upon  what  a  little  care  could 
have  trained  into  so  fair  a  flower,  and 
what  now  looked  so  like  a  weed. 

Here  Mrs  Leslie,  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement — having  rushed  through 
the  parlour— leaving  a  fragment  of  her 
gown  between  the  yawning  brass  of 
the  never-mended  Brummagem  work- 
table— tore  across  the  hall— -whirled 
out  of  the  door,  scattering  the  chickens 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  clutched  hold 
of  Randal  in  her  motherly  embrace. 
^*  La,  how  yon  do  shake  my  nerves,'* 
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sbe  cried,  after  giving  bim  a  most  the  morUflcBtions  and  iosnlta  ihe  had 
hxat;  and  uncomrurLablc  kiss.  "And  received;  the  grievancea  of  a  petty 
you  are  buo^y  too,  and  nothing  in  provindal  familj,  with  mnch  preten- 
the  house  but  cold  mutton  I  Jennj,  eion  and  small  power ;  of  all  people, 
Junny,  I  say  Jeony  1  Juliet,  have  indeed,  without  the  dlspoaltlon  to 
you  ace  n  Jenny?  Where's  Jenny?  please — without  the  ability  to  serve^ 
but  with  tbe  odd  man,  I'll  be  bound."    who  exaggerate  ererj  offence,  and 

"  1  am  not  hangry,  mother,"  aaid  are  thankfol  fbr  do  Undnees.  Farmer 
lUndal;  "I  wishfornotbiDgbnttea."  Jonea  had  insolently  refuted  to  send 
Juliet,  scrambling  np  her  hair,  darted  his  waggon  twenty  milea  for  ooala, 
into  the  house  to  prepare  the  tea,  and  Mr  Giles,  the  batcher,  reqaesting  tho 
also  to  "  tidy  herself."  She  dearly  payment  of  hia  bill,  bad  autcd  that 
loved  her  floe  brother,  bat  she  wu  the  castom  at  Rood  was  too  small  for 
greatly  in  ano  of  bim.  bnn  to  allow  credit.    Sqnb^  Thom- 

Kandal  seated  himself  on  tbe  hill,  who  waa  the  present  owner  of 
linikcti  pales.  "  Take  care  they  don't  tbe  fairest  slice  of  the  old  Leslie  do- 
coiLio  down,"  said  Air  Leslie  with  mains,  bad  taken  the  liberty  to  ask 
Buinc  iinxiety.  permiaslon  to  shoot  over  Mr  Leelle'i 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  light ;  nothing  Uad.  aince  Hr  I.«slle  did  not  preaerre. 
comes  down  with  tee 

'i'lic  pif.'s  stared  np 
ama/.e  at  tlic  strange 

"Mother."  said  1 
di'tainiug  Mrs  Leslie. 
£et  off  in  chase  of  J< 
you  shoald  not  let 
witli  those  village  be 
to  think  of  a  professi' 

"  Oh,  he  oata  Ds  < 
homo — snch  an  appe 
a  profession— what  ii 
will  never  be  a  schol 

Randal  nodded  a 
for,  indeed,  Oliver  1 
I'ariibridtn',  and  supi 
ol  lUndal's  income 
pay  ;— and  Olirtr  h: 
for  bis  I.ittic  Go. 

"liiere  is  the  a 
elder  lirulhcr — "  a  ( 
ing.  IIow  handsot 
to  be— but— I  left  m 
— and  she  pronoimci 
chanit*rmaid." 

"  Vet  she  is  fond 
She's  always  readiD, 
notliing  cl»e." 

"  Reading  I— thoae 

"  So  like  yon — yoc 
ncohl,  and  make  thi) 
said  Mrs  Leslie  pecvi 
grown  too  fine  for  ni 
we  snffcr  affronts  eno 
not  to  want  a  littl«  i 
own  children." 

'•  I  did  not  mean 
xaid  Randal  sadly. 
Hut  who  elM  baa  doE 

Then  Mrs  Lealie  wi 
and  most  irritating 
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slender  proportions  and  well-ahaped 
head. 

*'  Be  patient,  patient  still,  my  dear 
sister,"  whispered  Randal,  ^^and  keep 
year  heart  whole  for  two  years 
longer." 

The  yonng  man  was  gay  and  good* 
humoured  over  his  simple  meal,  while 
his  family  grouped  round  him.  Wbea 
it  was  over,  Mr  Leslie  lighted  hia 
pipe,  and  called  for  his  brandy  and 
water.  Mrs  Leslie  began  to  question 
about  London  and  Court,  and  the  new 
Kiag  and  the  new  Queen,  and  Mr 
Audley  £gerton,  and  hoped  Mr  Eger- 
ton  would  leave  Randal  all  his  money, 
and  that  Randal  would  marry  a  rich 
woman,  and  that  the  King  would 
make  him  a  prime-minister  one  of 
these  days ;  and  then  she  should  like 
to  see  if  Farmer  Jones  would  reftise 
to  send  his  waggon  for  coals  I  And 
every  now  and  then,  as  the  word 
^* riches"  or  *' money"  caught  Mr 
Leslie^s  ear,  he  shook  his  head,  drew 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  mnt« 
tered,  '^  A  Spratt  should  not  have  whnl 
belonged  to  my  great- great-grand« 
father.  If  I  had  a  good  sum  of  ready- 
money  ! — the  old  family  estates!** 
Oliver  and  Juliet  sate  silent,  and  on 
their  good  behaviour;  and  Randal, 
indulging  his  own  reveries,  dreamily 
heard  the  words  *^  money,"  '^Spratt,** 
*^  great  -  great  -  grandfather,**  *^  rich 
wife,"  ^^ family  estates;"  and  Uiey 
sounded  to  him  vague  and  afar  off, 
like  whispers  from  the  world  of  ro« 
mance  and  legend — weird  prophecies 
of  things  to  be. 

Such  was  the  hearth  which  wanned 
the  viper  that  nestled  and  |^awed  at 
the  heart  of  Randal,  poisoumg  aU  the 
aspirations  that  youth  should  have 
rendered  pure,  ambition  lofty,  and 
knowledge  beneficent  and  divine. 
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To  do  Mr  Leslie  justice,  he  seldom 
gave  vent  to  any  wish  that  savoured 
of  avarice.  His  mind  must  be  singu- 
larly aroused,  to  wander  out  of  its 
normal  limits  of  sluggish,  dull  con- 
tent. 

So  Randal  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise, and  said,  "Do  you,  sir? — 
why  ?  " 

"The  manors  of  Rood  and  Dal- 
mansberry,  and  all  the  lands  therein, 
which  my  great- grandfather  sold  away, 
are  to  bo  sold  again  when  Squire 
Thoruhiirs  eldest  son  comes  of  age, 
to  cut  off  the  entail.  Sir  John  Spratt 
talks  of  baying  them.  I  should  like 
to  have  them  back  again !  *Tis  a 
shame  to  see  the  Leslie  estates  hawked 
about,  and  bought  by  Spratts  and 
people.  I  wish  I  had  a  great — great 
sum  of  ready-money." 

The  poor  gentleman  extended  his 
helpless  fingers  as  he  spoke,  and  fell 
into  a  dejected  reverie. 

Randal  sprang  from  the  paling,  a 
movement  which  frightened  the  con- 
templative pigs,  and  set  them  off 
squalling  and  scampering.  "  When 
doe.s  young  Thonihill  come  of  age?  " 

*'  He  was  nineteen  last  August.  I 
know  it,  because  the  day  he  was  bom 
I  picked  up  my  fossil  of  the  sea-horse, 
just  by  Dulmansberry  church,  when 
the  joy-bells  were  ringing.  My  fossil 
sea-horse!  It  will  be  an  heirloom, 
Randal—  " 

**  TwrO  years — nearly  two  years — 
yet— ah,  all !  "  said  Randal ;  and  his 
sister  now  appearing  to  announce 
that  tea  was  ready,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 
Juliet  had  arranged  her  hair  and 
trimmed  up  her  dress.  She  looked 
very  j>retly,  and  she  had  now  the 
air  of  a  gentlewoman  —  something 
of  Uuudars  own  rctinement  in  her 
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When  the  rest  of  the  household 
wore  in  deep  sleep,  Randal  stood 
lou^  at  his  open  window,  looking  over 
the  dreary,  comfortless  scene — the 
moon  gleaming  from  skies  half-antum- 
nal,  half- wintry,  upon  squalid  decay, 
through  the  ragged  fissures  of  the 
firs :  and  when  he  lay  down  to  rest, 
hiA  Kleep  was  feverisfb,  and  troubled 
by  turbulent  dreams. 


However,  he  was  up  early,  and 
with  an  unwonted  colour  in  his  cheeks, 
which  his  sister  ascrit>ed  to  the  coon- 
try  air.  After  breakfast,  he  took  his 
way  towards  Haseldean,  monnted  op* 
on  a  tolerable  horse,  which  he  hired  of 
a  neighbouring  farmer  who  occasion* 
ally  hunted.  Before  noon,  the  garden 
and  terrace  of  the  Casino  came  in  sight* 
Uc  reined  in  his  horaCi  and  hgr  tks 
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The  Master  Thief, 
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cracies^  archies,  ftud  isms  that  ever 
exidted,  from  King  Solomon  to  the 
present  time. 

Mortal  mail  could  hold  ont  no 
longer,  and  I  was  just  on  the  point 
of  bursting  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter 
in  the  worthy  proprietor's  face, 
when  peal  after  peal  of  laughter 
resounded  from  the  kitchen,  and  came 
to  my  rescue.  It  was  Christian  the 
blacksmith  who  had  the  word  in  that 
quarter  of  the  house,  and  when  he 
ceased  speaking,  repeated  roars  of 
mirth  followed. 

'*  ni  just  go  out  and  hear  some  of 
the  smith's  stories,'^  I  cried  as  I  ran 
out,  leaving  the  proprietor  behind  in 
the  parlour  with  the  dull  candles  and 
his  drowsy  current  of  thought. 

"  Children's  prate  and  lying  stories," 
growled  the  proprietor  as  1  shut  the 
door.  **  People  of  tntelligence  should 
be  ashamed  to  listen  to  them;  but 
well-meant  patriotic  expressions-^" 
The  rest  was  lost  u|)on  me. 

Light  and  life  and  mirth  streamed 
forth  in  the  high  and  airy  ball ;  on 
the  hearth  blazed  a  pile  of  logs,  which 
threw  a  strong  light  into  the  furthest 
nook.  In  the  chimney-corner  sat 
enthroned  the  proprietor's  house- 
keeper with  her  spinning-wheel ;  and 
though  for  many  years  she  had  had 
hard  struggles  with  the  rheumatism, 
and  barricaded  the  enemy  ont  with  a 
multitude  of  undercoats  and  kirtles, 
throwing  over  all,  as  an  outwork,  a 
huge  grey  woollen  wrapper,  yet  her 
face  shone  under  her  plaited  cap  like 
the  full  moon.  At  her  feet  lay  the 
proprietor's    children  laughing    and 


cracking  nuts ;  while  ronnd  about  baI 
a  circle  of  maids  and  workmen's 
wives,  who  trode  their  spinning- 
wheels  with  busy  feet,  or  plied  the 
noisy  cardtog-comb»  In  the  entrance 
the  threshers  shook  off  the  snow  from 
their  feet,  and  stepping  in  with  iciclea 
in  their  hair,  sat  down  at  the  long 
table,  where  the  cook  senred  ap  to 
them  their  supper — a  bowl  of  miilL  and 
a  dish  of  dose-pressed  porridge. 
Against  the  high  chimney-pieoe  leant 
the  smith,  who  smoked  tobaooo  from 
a  short  pipe,  and  whose  face,  while 
it  showed  traces  of  the  smithy, 
bore  an  expression  of  dry  bnmonr, 
which  testified  that  be  had  been 
telling  a  good  story,  and  telling  it 
well. 

^^  Good  afternoon,  smith,**  said  I ; 
"  what  story  have  yon  been  telling 
which  aronsed  so  much  laughter? ** 

''  Ha,  ha  I  "  shouted  the  boys, 
*' Christian  has  been  telling  ns  all 
about  the  *  Devil  and  the  Smithy*  and 
how  the  smith  got  the  fiend  into  a 
hazel-nnt;  and  now  he*s  going  to  teil 
ns  about  the  Blaster  Thidf,  and  how 
he  won  the  Squire's  daughter." 

*^  Well,  don't  let  me  stop  the  story, 
smith,"  I  replied,  only  too  glad  to 
escape  for  a  while  from  the  proprietor 
with  his  *'  Patriotic  Expressions,**  his 
''  Com  Laws  and  Free  TVade,**  his 
**  Circulating  Mediums  and  Bnrean- 
cracies,"  and  to  refresh  myself  with 
hearing  one  of  these  old  national 
tales,  told  in  a  simple  childish  way  bj 
one  of  the  people. 

So  after  one  or  two  long-drawn 
pnffs,  the  Smith  began 


THE   MilSTEa  TUIEF. 


Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  poor 
cottager  who  had  three  sons,  lie 
had  nothing  to  leave  them  when  he 
died,  and  no  money  with  which  to 
put  theui  to  any  trade,  so  that  he 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them. 
At  lust  he  said  he  would  give  them 
leave  to  take  to  anything  each  liked 
best,  and  to  go  whithersoever  they 
pleased,  and  he  would  go  with  them 
a  bit  of  the  way ;  and  so  be  did.  Ho 
went  with  them  till  they  came  to  a 
place  where  three  roads  met,  and  there 
each  of  them  chose  a  road,  and  their 
father  bade  them  good-bye,  and  went 


back  home.  I  have  never  beard  tell 
what  became  of  the  two  elder ;  bat  aa 
for  the  youngest,  he  went  both  far 
and  long,  as  you  shall  hear. 

So  it  fell  ont  one  night  as  he  was 
going  through  a  great  wood  that  such 
bsd  weather  overtook  him.  It  blew 
and  drizzled  so  that  he  oonld  scaroa 
keep  his  eyes  open;  and  in  a  trice, 
before  he  knew  how  it  was,  lie  got 
bewildered,  and  could  not  find  either 
road  or  path.  But  as  he  went  on  and 
on,  at  last  he  saw  a  giimmering  of  light 
far  far  off  in  the  wood.  So  he  thonglit 
he  would  try  and  get  to  the  U^t; 
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anil  after  a  time  he  did  reach  it.  left  home,  father  gsve  me  leave  to 

There  it  was  in  n  \*t%ti  house,  and  the  take  to  anj  trede  I  choae." 

fire   was  blazini;  so  brightly  inside  "  Well,  have  yon  a  mind  to  steal?" 

that  he  coald  tell  the  folk  had  not  asked  the  robbers. 

yet  gone  to  bed ;  so  he  went  In  and  "  I  don't  care,"  said  the  yonth,  for 

s.iw  nn  old  dame  bostling  abont  and  he  tbODgbt  it  wonld  not  take  long  10 

minding  the  house.  learn  that  trade. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the7ontb.  Now  there  lived  a  man  a  little  way 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  old  dame,  off  who  had  three  oxen.    One  of  these 

"  Hnletu  I  it's  such  foul   weather  he  wag  to  take  to  the  town  to  sell, 

out  of  doors  to-night,"  said  he.  and  the  robbers  bad  heard  what  ha 

"  So  it  is,"  said  she.  was  going  to  do,  so  they  said  to  the 

"  Can  I  get  leave  to  have  a  bed  jonth,  that  if  he  were  good  to  steal 

and  slicller  here  to-oight?"  asked  the  the  ox  from  the  man  by  the  way 

youth.  withont  his  knowing  it,  and  withont 

"  Yoa'll  get  no  good  by  sleeping  doing    him  any  hwm,  they    would 

here,"  said  the  old  dame;  "  for  if  the  give  him  leave  to  be  their  eervlng 

folk  come  home  and  find  yoa  here,  man. 

they'll  kill  both  me  and  j'od."  Well  1  the  yonth  set  off,  and  took 

"  What  sort  of  folk,  then,  are  they  with  him  a  pretty  shoe,  with  a  silver 

who  live  here  ?  "  asked  the  youth.  bockle  on  It,  which  laj'  about   the 

"  Oh,  robbers  I  And  sach  a  bad  lot  bouse  ;  and  he  put  the  shoe  in  the 

of  them   too,"    said  the  old  dame,  road  al«ng  whieh  the  man  was  going 

"  They  stole  me  away  when  I  was  with  his  ox ;  and  when  be  had  done 

little,    and  have  kept  me  as    their  that,  he  went  into  the  wood  and  hid 

houwUeeper  ever  since."  himself  under  a  bnsh.    So  when  the 

>'Well,  for  all  that,  T  think    I'll  man  came  by  he  saw  the  shoe  at  once. 

just  go  to  bed,"  said  the  youth    "rnn»  "That's  ■ntn*  nhoo"  uLI  hn.    "If 

what  may,  I'll  not  stir  out 
Buch  weather." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  i 
"  but  if  jou  stay  it  will  be 
fur  von." 

With  that  the  yonth  got 
whicii  stood  there,  but  he 
go  10  sleep,  and  very  soc 
came  ihe  robbers;  so  the 
told  tlicm  how  a  stranger 
come  in  whom  »he  had  not 
to  get  out  of  the  hoose  aga 
"  Did  you  see  if  ho 
money  'I "  said  the  robbers 

"  Such  a  one  as  he  moc 
the  oil!  dame,  "  the  trampei 
h<:  h.id  clothes  to  his  back, 
much  aa  he  had." 

Tlieti  the  roblwra  begi 
among  themselves  what  tl 
dii  with  him  ;  if  they  shoal 
outright,  or  what  else  they 
M>'BnIime  the  youth  gotnp 
to  talk  to  them,  aud  to  ask 
nut  want  a  servant,  for  it 
that  he  wonld  be  glad  to 
tiii-ir  wrvire. 

■•  I Ih," said thev,  "ifyonl 
to  fi'llow  the  trade  that  we 
can  very  well  get  a  place  hi 

"  It's  all  one  lo  me  wl 
follow,"  said  the  youth ;  " 
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taken  the  ox  and  gone  off  with  it ; 
and  when  the  man  came  and  saw  that 
his  ox  was  gone,  he  bc^an  to  cry  and 
bewail,  for  he  was  afraid  that  his  old 
damo  would  kill  him  outright  when 
she  came  to  know  that  the  ox  was 
lost.  But  just  then  it  came  across  his 
mind  that  he  would  go  home  and  take 
the  second  ox,  and  drive  it  to  the 
town,  and  not  let  the  old  dame  know 
anything  about  the  matter.  So  he 
did  this,  and  went  home  and  took  the 
ox  without  his  dame's  knowing  it, 
and  set  off  with  it  to  the  town.  But 
the  robbers  knew  all  about  it,  and 
they  said  to  the  youth,  if  he  could  get 
this  ox  too,  without  the  man's  know- 
ing it,  and  without  his  doing  him  any 
harm,  he  should  be  as  good  as  any 
one  of  them.  If  that  were  all,  the 
youth  said,  he  did  not  think  it  a  very 
hard  thing. 

This  time  he  took  with  him  a  rope, 
and  hung  himself  up  under  the  arm- 
pits to  a  tree  right  in  the  man's  way. 
So  the  man  came  along  with  his  ox, 
and  when  he  saw  such  a  sight  hang- 
ing there  he  began  to  feel  a  little 
queer. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  whatever  heavy 
thoughts  you  had  who  have  hanged 
yourself  up  there,  it  can't  be  helped  ; 
you  may  hang  for  what  I  care !  I 
can't  breathe  life  into  you  again ;" 
and  with  that  he  went  on  his  way 
with  his  ox.  Down  slipped  the  youth 
from  the  tree,  and  ran  by  a  footpath, 
and  got  before  the  man,  and  hung 
himself  up  right  in  his  way  again. 

'*  Bless  me  !"  said  the  man,  "  were 
you  really  so  heavy  at  heart  that  you 
hanged  youn*elf  up  there — or  is  it  only 
a  pii'ce  of  witchcraft  that  T  see  before 
mo  V  Ay,  ay !  you  may  hang  for 
all  I  care,  whether  you  are  a  ghost  or 
whatever  you  are."  So  he  passed  on 
with  his  ox. 

Now  the  youth  did  just  as  he  had 
done  twice  before ;  he  jumped  down 
from  the  tree,  ran  through  the  wood 
by  a  footpath,  and  hung  himself 
np  right  in  the  man's  way  again. 
But  when  the  man  saw  this  sight 
for  the  third  time,  be  said  to  him- 
self,— 

^'  Well !  this  is  an  ngly  business  1 
Is  it  likely  now  that  they  should 
have  bot^n  so  heavy  at  heart  as  to 
hang  themselves,  all  these  three? 
Ko !  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  any- 


thing else  than  a  piece  of  witchcrmft 
that  I  see.  Bat  now  III  soon  know 
for  certain :  if  the  other  two  are  stili 
hanging  there,  it  moat  be  really  ao ; 
but  if  they  are  not,  then  it  can  be 
nothing  but  witchcraft  that  I  sea.** 

So  he  tied  up  his  ox,  and  ran  back 
to  see  if  the  others  were  stiU  really 
hanging  there.  Bat  while  he  went 
and  peered  np  into  all  the  treea,  the 
youth  jnmped  down  and  took  hia  ox 
and  ran  off  with  it.  When  the  man 
came  back  and  found  his  ox  gone,  he 
was  in  a  sad  plight,  and,  as  anj  one 
might  know  without  being  told,  he 
began  to  cry  and  bemoan;  but  at 
last  he  came  to  take  it  easier,  and  to 
he  thought — 

**  There's  no  other  help  for  it  than 
to  go  home  and  take  the  third  ox 
without  my  dame*8  knowing  it,  and 
to  try  and  drive  a  good  bargain  with 
it,  so  that  I  may  get  a  go^  anm  of 
money  for  it." 

So  he  went  home  and  set  off  with 
the  ox,  and  his  old  dame  knew  never 
a  word  about  the  matter.  But  the 
robbers,  they  knew  all  about  lt« 
and  they  said  to  the  yonth,  that.  If 
he  could  steal  this  ox  as  he  had 
stolen  the  other  two,  then  he  ahould 
be  master  over  the  whole  band.  Well, 
the  youth  set  off,  and  ran  into  the 
wood ;  and  as  the  man  came  by  with 
his  ox  he  set  up  a  dreadful  bellowing, 
just  like  a  great  ox  in  the  wood. 
When  the  man  heard  that,  yon  can*t 
think  how  glad  he  was,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  knew  the  voice  of  hla 
big  bullock,  and  he  thought  that  now 
he  should  find  both  of  them  a^in; 
60  he  tied  up  the  third  ox,  and  ran 
off  from  the  road  to  look  for  them 
in  the  wood;  but  meantime  the 
youth  went  off  with  the  third  os. 
Now,  when  the  man  came  back 
and  found  ho  had  lost  this  ox  too, 
he  was  so  wild  that  there  was  no 
end  to  his  grief.  He  cried  and  roared 
and  beat  his  breast,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  was  manr  days  before  he 
dared  go  home;  for  he  was  afraid 
lest  his  old  dame  should  kill  him 
outright  on  the  spot. 

As  for  the  robbers,  they  were  not 
very  well  pleased  either,  when  thej 
had  to  own  that  the  youth  waa 
master  over  the  whole  band.  So  one 
day  they  thought  they  would  tiy 
their  hands  at  something  whieh  1m 
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wu  not  man  enough  to  do;  and  Kov  there  lived  &  Sqn ire  close  bj 
they  set  otT  all  together,  every  man  to  his  father's  cottage,  and  he  liad 
Jack  of  them,  anil  iefl  him  alone  at  each  a  great  boose,  and  such  heaps 
home.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  he  of  moDej,  that  he  could  not  tell  hon 
did  when  thcj  were  all  well  clear  of  mach  he  had.  He  had  a  danghier 
the  house,  was  to  drive  the  oxen  ont  too,  and  a  smart  and  pretty  girl  aho 
to  the  road,  so  that  they  might  rnn  was.  So  the  Master  Thief  set  bis 
back  to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  heart  npon  having  faer  to  wife ;  and 
stolen  them  ;  and  richt  glad  he  was  he  told  his  father  to  go  to  the  Squire 
to  see  them,  as  yon  may  fancy,  and  ask  fbr  his  dnaghter  for  him. 
Next  lie  look  all  the  horses  which  "  If  he  aska  by  what  trade  I  get 
the  robbers  bad,  and  loaded  them  my  living,  yon  can  aay  lam  aMast«r 
nith  the  best  things  he  conid  lay  his    Thief." 

hands  on  — gold  and  silver,  and  "I  think  yonVe  lost  yonr  wits," 
clothes  and  oiber  fine  ihinp ;  and  said  the  man,  "  for  yon  can't  be  in 
tlien  he  bade  the  old  dame  to  gnet  your  right  mind  when  jim  think  of 
the  robbers  when  they  came  back,  snch  nonsense." 
and  to  thank  them  for  him,  and  to  Nol  he  had  not  lost  bis  wits; 
My  that  now  he  was  setting  off  on  his  father  mast  and  sboald  go  np  to 
his  travels,  and  (hat  they  would  have  the  Bqnire  and  ask  for  his  danghter. 
hard  work  to  liud  hin  again  ;  and  "  Nay,  bnt  I  tell  yoQ,  I  daren't  go 
with  that,  olf  he  started.  to  the  Sqnire  and  be  yonr  spokes- 

After  a  good  bit  he  came  to  the     man ;  he  who  is  so  rich,  and  has  so 
road  along  which  he  was  going  when     moch  money,"  said  the  man. 
he  fi'll  among  the  robbers;  and  when         Yes,  there    was  no    help  for  It, 
he  got  near  home,  and  coir'''  —  "-     — "  '*—  ■"--• —  i^i-*-  ». — •- — "  — 
father's  cottage,  hepnton 
which  he  had  found  among 
he  had  taken  from  the  ro 
which  was  made  jnst  like  i 
So  he  drove  np  to  the  doc 
were  any  other  great  mi 
thnt  he  went  in  and  asked 
have     a     lodging  ?     No ; 
couldn't  at  any  price. 

"How  ever  should  I  be 
the  man,  "  to  make  ro< 
iiiiiise  for  snch  a  fine  gei 
nh<i  senree  have  a  rag  u 
and  miserable  rags  too?" 
"  You  were  always  a 
iiunks,"  fiaid  the  yonib,  " 
are  n\\\,  when  yon  won't 

"  What,  yon  my  bod  I 

"  Don't  yon  know  me  ■[ 
(he  yonih.  Well,  after  a 
lie  did  know  him  again. 

"  Hut  what  have  yon  b 
vnur  hand  (o,  that  jod 
jiiiirself  80  great  a  mi 
hasti'  ?  ■'  a-iked  the  man. 

"  Ob.  I'll  soon  tell  yon 
yonih.  "  Von  said  I  m| 
any  trade  I  choee,  and  i 
nivrirlf  apprentice  to  some 
nibliers,  and  now  I'to 
lime  ont,  and  am  beeon 
Thief." 
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caught  three  hares  alive,  and  put 
them  into  a  bag,  and  dressed  himself 
in  some  old  rags,  nntil  he  looked  so 
poor  and  filthy  that  it  made  one*s 
heart  bleed  to  see;  and  then  he 
sneaked  into  the  passage  at  the  back- 
door of  the  Squire^s  honse  on  the 
Sunday  forenoon,  with  his  bag,  just 
like  any  other  beggar-boy.  Bnt  the 
Sqnire  himself  and  ail  his  house- 
hold were  in  the  kitchen  watching 
the  roast.  Just  as  they  were  doing 
this,  the  youth  let  one  hare  go,  and 
it  set  off  and  ran  round  and  round 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  house. 

**  Oh,  just  look  at  that  hare !"  said 
the  folk  in  the  kitchen,  and  were  all 
for  running  out  to  catch  it. 

Yes,  the  Squire  saw  it  running  too. 
''  Oh,  let  it  run,"  said  he ;  ''  there's 
no  use  in  thinking  to  catch  a  hare 
by  running  after  it." 

A  little  while  after,  the  youth  let 
the  second  hare  go,  and  they  saw  it 
in  the  kitchen,  and  thought  it  was 
the  same  they  had  seen  l^fore,  and 
still  wanted  to  run  out  and  catch  it ; 
but  the  Squire  said  again  it  was 
no  use.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
youth  let  the  third  hare  go,  and  it 
set  off  and  ran  round  and  round  the 
yard  as  the  others  before  it.  Now, 
they  saw  it  from  the  kitchen,  and 
still  thought  it  was  the  same  hare 
that  kept  on  running  about,  and 
were  all  eager  to  be  out  after  it. 

"  Well,  it  is  a  fine  hare,"  said  the 
Squire ;  '^  come,  let's  see  if  we  can't 
lay  our  hands  on  it." 

So  out  he  ran,  and  the  rest  with 
him — away  they  all  went,  the  hare 
before,  and  they  after ;  so  that  it  was 
rare  fun  to  see.  But  meantime  the 
youth  took  the  roast  and  ran  off  with 
it ;  and  where  the  Squire  got  a  roast 
for  bis  dinner  that  day  I  don't  know ; 
but  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is, 
that  he  had  no  roast  hare,  though  he 
ran  after  it  till  he  was  both  warm 
and  weary. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  Priest 
came  to  dinner  that  day,  and  when 
the  Squire  told  him  what  a  trick 
the  Master  Thief  had  played  him,  he 
made  such  game  of  him  that  there 
was  no  end  to  it. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  Priest, 
**  I  can't  think  how  it  conld  ever 
happen  to  me  to  be  made  such  a 
fool  of  by  a  fellow  like  that.** 


^'Yeiy  well— only  kaep  a  tharp 
look-out,**  said  the  Sqnire ;  "  mnybe 
he'll  come  to  see  yon  b«lbra  Toa 
know  a  word  of  it."  Bnt  tlie  Priest 
stuck  to  his  text, — that  he  did,  mod 
made  game  of  the  Sqnire  became  be 
had  been  so  taken  in. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  came  the 
Master  Thief,  and  wanted  to  have 
the  Squire's  danghter*  as  he  bad 
given  his  word.  Bat  the  Sqnire 
began  to  talk  him  over,  and  aaid, 
*^  Oh,  yon  most  first  prove  year 
skill  a  little  more ;  for  what  yon  did 
to^dav  was  no  great  thing,  alter  aUL 
Couldn't  you  now  play  dT  a  good 
trick  on  the  Priest,  who  is  sitting  in 
there,  and  making  game  of  me  for 
letting  such  a  fellow  as  yon  twist 
me  round  his  thumb." 

''  Well,  as  for  that,  it  woaldn*t  be 
hard,"  said  the  Master  Thief.  So  be 
dressed  himself  up  like  a  bird,  tbrew 
a  great  white  sheet  over  his  body, 
took  the  wings  of  a  goose  and  tied 
them  to  his  back,  and  so  climbed  np 
into  a  groat  maple  which  stood  in 
the  Priest's  garden.  And  when  tbe 
Priest  came  home  hi  the  evening,  tbe 
youth  began  to  bawl  out — 

^'  Father  Laurence  I  Father  Lan« 
rence!"— for  that  was  the  Priest's 
name. 

''  Who  is  that  calling  me?"*  said 
the  Priest. 

**  I  am  an  angel,"  said  the  Master 
Thief,  ''  sent  from  God  to  let  voa 
know  that  you  shall  be  taken  up  alive 
into  heaven  for  your  piety's  sake. 
Next  Monday  yon  must  hold  yoor- 
self  ready  for  the  journey,  for  I  ^all 
come  then  to  fetch  yon  in  a  sack; 
and  all  your  gold  and  yoor  silver, 
and  all  that  you  have  of  this  worid's 
goods,  you  must  lay  together  in  a 
heap  in  your  dining-room.** 

Well,  Father  Laurence  foil  on  bis 
knees  before  the  angel,  and  thanked 
him ;  and  the  very  next  dav  be 
preached  a  farewell  sermon,  and  ex- 
pounded how  there  had  come  down 
an  angel  unto  the  big  maple  in 
his  garden,  who  had  told  him  that 
he  was  to  be  taken  np  alive  into 
heaven  for  his  piety's  sake;  and 
he  preached  and  made  sncfa  a  toncb- 
ing  discourse,  that  all  who  weie  aft 
church  wept,  both  yonng  and  old. 

So  the  Monday  alter  cane  tbe 
Master  Thief  like  an  angel  agalm  aad 
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fonnd  it  rather  cold  work  to  sit  so 
still  and  qniet  on  horseback. 

'*  Hatetn  I  it  is  so  devilish  cold/' 
said  one,  and  beat  his  arms  cross- 
wise. 

"  That  it  is,"  said  another.  "  I 
fireeze  so,  that  my  teeth  chatter.** 

"  If  one  only  had  a  quid  to  chew,** 
said  a  third. 

Well  I  there  was  one  who  had  an 
ounce  or  two ;  so  they  shared  it  be- 
tween them,  though  it  wasn*t  much, 
after  all,  that  each  got ;  and  so  they 
chewed  and  spat,  and  spat  and  chewed. 
This  helped  them  somewhat ;  but  in 
a  little  while  they  were  just  as  bad  as 
ever. 

**  Ilutetn  I  **  said  one,  and  shiyered 
and  shook. 

"  Hutetu !  **  said  the  old  woman, 
and  shivered  so,  that  every  tooth  in 
her  head  chattered.  Then  she  pulled 
out  the  flask  with  brandy  in  it,  and 
her  hand  shook  so  that  the  spirit 
splashed  about  in  the  flask,  and  then 
she  took  such  a  gulf,  that  it  went 
**  bop  '*  in  her  throat. 

"  \VTiat  is  that  you*ve  got  in  your 
flask,  old  girl?**  said  one  of  the 
grooms. 

**  Oh  I  it*s  only  a  drop  of  brandy, 
old  man,**  said  she. 

"  Brandy  I  Well,  I  never  I  Do  let 
me  have  a  drop,**  screamed  the  whole 
twelve,  one  after  another. 

^^  Oh  I  but  it  is  such  a  little  drop,** 
mumbled  the  old  woman,  **  it  will 
not  even  wet  your  mouths  round.** 
But  they  must  and  would  have  it ; 
there  was  no  help  for  it ;  and  so  she 
pulled  out  the  flask  with  the  sleeping 
drink  in  it,  and  put  it  to  the  first 
man*s  lips  ;  then  she  shook  no  more, 
but  guided  the  flask  so  that  each  of 
them  got  what  he  wanted,  and  the 
twelfth  had  not  done  drinking  before 
the  first  sat  and  snored.  Then  the 
Master  Thief  threw  off  his  beggar's 
rags,  and  took  one  groom  after  the 
other  so  softly  off  their  horses,  and 
set  them  astride  on  the  beams  be- 
tween the  stalls;  and  so  he  called 
his  eleven  men,  and  rode  off  with 
the  Squire*s  twelve  horses. 

But  when  the  Squire  got  up  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  look  after  his 
grooms,  they  had  just  begun  to  come 
to ;  and  some  of  them  fell  to  spurring 
the  beams  with  their  spurs,  till  the 
apUtttera  dew  again,  and  some  fell  off, 


and  some  still  hung  on  and  sat  there 
looking  like  fools. 

"  Ho !  ho !  **  said  the  Squire ;  "  I 
see  very  well  who  has  been  here ;  but 
as  for  you,  a  pretty  set  of  blockheads 

Sou  must  be  to  sit  here  and  let  the 
[aster  Thief  steal  the  horses  fix>m 
between  your  legs." 

So  they  all  got  a  good  leathering 
because  they  had  not  kept  a  sharper 
look-out 

Further  on  in  the  day  came  the 
Master  Thief  again,  and  told  how  he 
had  managed  the  matter,  and  asked 
for  the  Squire*s  daughter,  as  he 
had  promised ;  but  the  Squire  gave 
him  one  hundred  dollars  down,  and 
said  he  must  do  something  better 
still. 

**  Do  you  think  now,**  said  he, 
*^  you  can  steal  the  horse  from  under 
me  while  I  am  out  riding  on  his 
back?*' 

"  O,  yes  I  I  daresay  I  could,**  said 
the  Master  Thief,  "  if  I  were  really 
sure  of  getting  your  daughter.'* 

Well,  well,  the  Squire  would  see 
what  he  could  do ;  and  he  told  the 
Master  Thief  a  day  when  he  would 
be  taking  a  ride  on  a  great  common 
where  they  drilled  the  troops.  So  the 
Master  Thief  soon  got  hold  of  an  old 
worn-out  jade  of  a  mare,  and  set  to 
work,  and  made  traces  and  collar  of 
withies  and  broom- twigs,  and  bought 
an  old  beggarly  cart  and  a  great  cask. 
After  that  he  said  to  an  old  beggar 
woman,  that  he  would  give  her  ten 
dollars  if  she  would  get  in  the  cask, 
and  keep  her  month  agape  over  the 
taphole,  into  which  he  was  going  to 
stick  his  finger.  No  harm  should  hap- 
pen to  her ;  she  should  only  be  driven 
about  a  little ;  and  if  he  took  his 
finger  out  more  than  once,  she  was  to 
have  ten  dollars  more.  Then  he 
threw  a  few  rags  and  tatters  over 
himself,  and  stuffed  himself  out,  and 
put  on  a  wig  and  a  great  beard  of 
goat*s  hair,  so  that  no  one  could  know 
him  again,  and  set  off  for  the  com- 
mon, where  the  Squire  had  already 
been  riding  about  a  good  bit.  When 
he  reached  the  place,  he  went  along 
so  softly  and  slowly  that  he  scarce 
made  an  inch  of  way.  Gee  up !  €reo 
up  I  and  so  he  went  on  little ;  then 
be  stood  stock  still,  and  so  on  a  little 
again  ;  and  altogether  the  pace  was 
so  miserable  that  it  never  once  came 


ioto  the  Squire's  head  that  thU  could    Sqnin,   "  yon  on  stMl  tb*  ibMt 
be  the  Master  Tbicf.  off  ou  bed.  and  tb«  bUA  off  w 

At  Ust  the  Squire  rode  right  up  to    wiHs'e  back.   Do  70a  think  70*  atida 
him,  and  a3ked  if  ha  had  sean  any    do  that?" 
one  Inrkiag  abont  i 
abouts, 

"  No,"  said  the 
Been  a  sonl." 

"  Uarkje,  now,' 
"  if  jon  have  a  min 
wood,  and  hnnt  abc 
can  fall  npon  any  ' 
there,  joa  shall  ha^ 
boreo,  and  a  shiU 
gain,  to  diinlt  taj 

"I  don't  see  how 
man,  "  for  I  am  g< 
with  this  cask  of  mi 
been  to  towo  to  fel 
tap  haa  fallen  out 
BO  I  most  go  along, 
io  the  tapbola. 

"  Ride  off,"  said 
look  artcr  ;onr  hon 

Well,  on  these  t 
willing  to  go ;  bn 
Sqnire  to  be  qnic 
finger  into  the  tapt 
his  own  out,  and  tc 
there  till  bo  came 
Squire  woald  do  tl 
anil  90  the  Master  ' 
horse  and  rode  off 
by,  and  honr  after 
still  no  one  came  b. 
S<|Dirc  grew  weary 
wiih  bia  finger  in  tl 
took  it  ont. 

"Now  I  BhaU 
more!"  screamed 
side  the  cask;  anc 
saw  at  once  how 
took  himself  off  h 
not  gone  far  befoi 
with  a  fresh  borsi 
Thief  had  already  t 
and  toll)  Ihcm  to  Be 

The  day  afler, 
Sqnire  and  wonld  h 
as  lie  bad  given  b 
S<|uiro  pnL  him  ol 
words,  and  gare  1 
dollar!!,  and  Bald 
more  masterpiece. 
that,  he  shoald  b 
well,  the  Master 
could  do  It,  if  he  I 

"  Do  yon  think 
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doors;  by-and-by  Til  do  it  better. 
Bat  jnst  let  me  have  the  sheet  to 
wipe  mvself  with — he  was  so  bloody 
— and  I  have  made  myself  in  sach  a 
mess  with  him.** 

So  he  got  the  sheet. 

After  a  while  he  said — 

"Do  you  know  I  am  afraid  you 
must  let  me  have  yonr  night-shift  too, 
for  the  sheet  wdn't  do  by  itself;  that  I 
can  see." 

So  she  gave  him  the  shift  also. 
But  just  then  it  came  across  his  mind 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  lock  the 
house-door,  so  he  must  step  down 
and  look  to  that  before  he  came  back 
to  bed,  and  away  he  went  with  both 
shift  and  sheet. 

A  little  while  after  came  the  right 
Squire. 

**  Why !  what  a  time  you've  taken 
to  lock  the  door,  dear  I"  said  his 
wife ;  *'  and  what  have  you  done  with 
the  sheet  and  shift  ?  " 


"What  do  yon  nyt**  lald  >lie 

Squire. 

"  Why,  I  am  asking  what  yoa  hare 
done  with  the  sheet  and  aldft  that  yoa 
had  to  wipe  off  the  blood,"  said  she. 

"What,  in  the  devil's  name  r  said 
the  Squire,  "  has  he  taken  me  in  Ala 
time  too?" 

Next  day  came  the  Master  TIdef 
and  asked  for  the  Squire's  dangfater 
as  he  had  promised ;  and  then  the 
Squire  dared  not  do  anything  else 
than  give  her  to  him,  and  a  good 
lump  of  money  into  the  bar^n ;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  afraid  lest  the 
Iklaster  Thief  should  steal  the  eyes 
out  of  his  head,  and  that  people 
would  begin  to  say  spiteful  things  of 
him  if  he  broke  his  word.  So  the 
Master  Thief  lived  well  and  happUy 
from  that  time  forward.  I  aon*t 
know  whether  he  stole  any  more ;  but 
if  he  did,  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  only 
for  the  sake  of  a  bit  of  fan. 
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Air  -  •*  0  Ciira  ^femoria," 


"  I  r-«rceive  tlmt  tliore  i>  nothing  l>ctter  than  that  a  man  should  rpjoice  in  his  oun  works,  for  tluU  is 

I  r(iitiou.'*--/:\vAj».  ili.  22. 


his  por 


Sk.ii  thou  not  for  a  happier  lot, 

Happier  may  never  be  ; 
That  thoii  hast  esteem  the  best, 

And  given  by  tlic  gods  to  thee. 
And  if  thy  tender  hopes  be  slain, 
Fear  not,  they  soon  shall  bloom  again  ; 

For  the  gloomiest  hour 

Is  fair  to  the  llower 
That  heeds  neither  wind  nor  rain. 

Fear  of  change  from  old  to  strange 

Follows  the  fullest  joy  ; 
Labour  wears  us  more  than  years ; 

Calms,  never  broken,  cloy. 
Whatever  load  to  thee  be  given, 
Doubt  not  thy  brethren  too  have  striven  ; 

Take  what  is  thine 

In  the  Karth's  confine. 
And  hope  to  be  blest  in  Ileavcn. 
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Led  W  Bwlft  thonght,  I  sale  the  hdghti 

Aod  strive  to  soond  the  deep, 
To  Qnd  from  whence  I  took  my  fll^t, 

Or  where  I  slept  my  Bleep  : 
Bat  the  mists  coDceml  that  E>order-Unl 

Whose  hills  they  reet  npon ; 
AgsiD,  with  forwvd  f«ce,  I  stud, 

For  Gone  is  gone. 

Sometimes  I  brood  upon  the  jetn 

I  gave  to  self  and  afai ; 
Or  call  to  mind  bow  Doubta  and  Fears 
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VIII. 

DreAm  on,  ye  souls  who  slnmber  here, 
Leave  work  to  those  who  work  so  well ; 

Yet  workers  too  should  haplj  hear 
The  messages  that  Dreamers  tell. 

The  aims  of  this  Woild  shed  a  light. 
Which  shines  with  dim  and  feeble  ray. 

Whose  followers  wander  all  the  night, 
And  scarce  suspect  it  is  not  Day. 

Yet  work  who  will,  the  Night  flies  fast, 

Means  vary,  bnt  the  end  is  one ; 
Each,  when  the  waking  throb  is  past, 

Must  face  the  all- beholding  Son. 

I  will  sleep  on,  the  starry  cope 
Arching  my  head  with  boundless  blue. 

Till  life's  strange  dream  is  o'er,  in  hope 
To  wake,  nor  find  it  all  untrue. 

IX. 

COLOMlBAnOir. 

Freemen  of  England,  nourish  in  your  mind 
Love  for  your  Land  ;  though  poor  she  be  and  cold. 
Impute  it  not  to  her  that  she  is  old, 
For  in  her  youth  she  was  both  warm  and  kind. 
True,  it  fits  not  that  yon  should  be  confined 
Within  a  grudging  Island's  narrow  hold. 
That  bred,  but  cannot  feed  you.    O  be  bold  ; 
Blue  heaven  has  many  an  excellent  fair  wind. 
Steer,  then,  In  multitudes  to  other  land. 
Work  ye  the  field,  the  river,  and  the  mine. 
Smooth  the  high  hill,  and  fell  the  long-armed  pine. 
Till  all  GrOD's  Earth  be  honourably  manned  ; 
But,  that  your  glories  may  for  ever  stand, 
Let  Love  be  with  you,  human  and  divine. 

(II.) 

Love,  the  foundation  of  the  public  weal, 

As  of  the  peaee  of  houses— Love,  whoso  broach 

Sundered  two  bands  of  common  race  and  speech. 

Whose  rankling  wounds  on  each  side  wHl  not  heal : 

Therefore  be  warned  in  time,  let  none  conceal 

Brotherly  yearnings,  God-sent,  each  fbr  each. 

Pare  human  sympathies  are  high  of  reach. 

For  the  realities  which  they  reveal 

Teach  us  to  live  in  earnest ;  give  us  faith, 

Godward,  as  well  as  human  :  none  can  say, 

"  I  will  love  only  that  which  I  have  seen." 

By  faith's  lamp,  fed  with  hope,  the  wise  have  been 

Led  to  the  land  where,  as  the  Tarsian  saith. 

Love  rules  when  Hope  and  Faith  are  passed  away. 

H.  G.  K. 
India,  1851. 
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their  complaints  during  a  season  of 
unnsual  stai^nation  would  set  them 
down  as  philanthropists.    Their  as- 
pirations arc  after  revolutions,  mur- 
ders, casualties— anything,  in  short, 
which  can  furnish  them  with  a  topic 
for    a    good    stirring    article.      All 
manuf;icturers,  except  the  dealers  in 
dcvirs-dust  and  shoddy,  admit  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  constructing 
a  passable  fabric  out  of  inferior  raw 
raaterial.     AVhatcver  be  the  capabi- 
lities of  the  artisan,  or  the  excellence 
of  his  tools,  he  cannot  do  without  a 
subject  to  work  upon.  Facts,  accord- 
ing to  the  approved  doctrine  of  the 
public  press,  are  of  two  kinds — real 
and  imagined.     The  distinction  is  as 
wide  as  that  which  lies  between  his- 
tory and  romance.     If  the  first  do 
not  emerge    in    suflicient    value  or 
importance,   recourse   must  be   had 
to    the    second,    provided    nothing 
be  advanced  for  which  there  is  not 
some  apj>arcnt  colour.    Tiie  position 
and  pn>sp(!Cts  of  parties  is  always 
a    safe    autumnal     theme.      Some 
paragraph  is  sure  to  appear,   some 
letter  to  be  published,  some  pamphlet 
written,  or  some   speech   delivered, 
from  which    ingenuity  can    extract 
matter  of  startling  commentary.  One 
while,   supposed  dillVrences    in    the 
Cabinet  are  made  the  subject  of  con- 
jecture and  discussion,  though  where 
the  Cabinet  is  no  one  can  tell,  the 
members  thereof  being  notoriously  so 
scattered  that  no  two  of  them  are 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  each  other. 
Lord  John  RusselPs  resignation  has  of 
late  years  become  a  regular  autumnal 
event.     We  look  for  it  as  confidently 
as  the  housekeeper  expects  her  annual 
supply  of  damsons.     No  one  is  rash 
enough    to    aver    that    Sir  Charles 
Wood  inti'uds  voluntarily  to  resign  ; 
but  sonK.'how  or  other  it  happens  tliat 
his  colleagues  are  annually  seized  in 
September  with  a  burning  desire  to 
kick  him  out — a  species  of  phrenzy 
which  only  lasts  until  the  return  of 
the  colder  weather.     We  really  for- 
get how  often  Lord  Clarendon  has 
been  announced  as  the  coming  Pre- 
mier.    If  tliere  be  any  faith  in  pro- 
phecy, his  time  must  be  nigh  at  hand. 
It  was,  we  believe,  confidently  an- 
ticipated on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
journals,   that   the   present    autumn 
would   prove    an   exception  to  the 


general  rule,  by  furnishing  a  more 
than  average  crop  of  topics  acceptable 
to  the  public  ear.  After  sach  a  dreaiy 
lapse  of  time,  prosperity  was  expected 
to  arrive  about  the  middle  of  1851, 
and  that  event  would  of  itself  justify 
the  expenditure  of  many  colamDs  of 
pa*ans.  True,  there  had  been  various 
attempts  made  at  intervals,  daring 
the   last    three    or    four   years,    to 
persuade   the    public  that   the   coy 
nymph  had  either    arrived  or  was 
arriving  on  the  British  shores;  and 
some  journals  went  so  far  as  to  dis- 
charge a  royal  salute  in  honoor  of  her 
supposed  landing.    But  the  mistake 
was  soon  discovered.    If  the  agricul- 
turists were  discontented,  the  ma- 
nufacturers were  depressed,  and  the 
shopkeepers   evidently  sulky.     Pro- 
sperity, if  she  really  had  arrived, 
seemed  to  possess  the  secret  of  the 
fern -seed,  and  to  walk  invisibly,  for 
no    one    had    seen    her  except  Mr 
Labouchere ;  and  on  investigating  his 
experiences,  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
merely  received  his  information  from 
others.    This  year,  however,  every- 
thing   was    to    be   put   to   rights. 
Markets  were  to  rise  so  high  that 
even    the   most    grumbling   of   the 
farmers  would  be  glad  of  heart,  and 
be  enabled  to  make  such  purchases 
at   the  nearest   town   as  would   at 
once  gratify  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 
and  give  a  material  impulse  to  the 
production   of    homo   manufactures. 
Great   were   to   be   the   profits    of 
Manchester,  Bradford,  and  Notting- 
ham.    Reciprocity   was   to  be  de- 
veloped;   and  foreign  nations,  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  universal 
brotherhood,    were    to    fling    their 
tariffs  to  the  winds,  and  admit  our 
produce  duty  free.     By   this   time, 
too,  we  were   to   have  Mr  Mechi^s 
balance-sheet  before  us.     Mr  Hnx- 
table's   pigs  were  to  have  produced 
ammonia  enough  to  fertilise  the  sea- 
shore ;    or,  if  that  scheme  did   not 
answer,   the    Netherby    system    of 
fanning  would  be  found  equally  ad- 
vantageous.   Nay,  it  was  even  pro- 
phesied  that   railway  stocks  would 
rise,  and  that  on  some  hyperborean 
lines   there  was  a  possibility  that  a 
dividend  might  be  paid  on  the  pre- 
ference shares.     The   iron   districts 
were  to  outstrip  California,  and  our 
shipping  to  multiply  indefinitely. 
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Talaable  in  inreveniing  that  rninoiu  de- 
pression which  forced  tales  on  a  declining 
market  erer  produce,  their  eonfidenee 
is  destroyed,  and  accomaiodation  is  re- 
fused. 

**  The  losses  on  imports  of  CTery  kind 
are  alarming,  and  yet  the  tide  is  unabated ; 
and  unless  a  mors  rigorous  stand  is  made 
by  importers,  either  to  bring  down  prices 
in  the  foreign  market  to  a  parity  with 
our  own,  or  to  get  their  returns  home  in 
another  form  than  produce,  or,  which 
perhaps  is  the  only  true  course,  to  limit 
their  operations  to  more  legitimate 
bounds,  nothing  but  a  commercial  crisis 
oan  be  expected  ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  abundance  of  money  and  the  large 
supply  of  bullion  ftom  the  West,  aided 
by  a  splendid  harvest,  we  should  doubt- 
less haye  had  a  repetition  of  *47  to  some 
extent  at  the  present  moment.' 


f> 


Shipowners  and  millers  tell  ns  a 
tale  of  similar  disaster ;  and  the  shop- 
keepers, if  nnanimons  in  nothing  else, 
agree  that  their  business  is  decreas- 
ing. The  working-classes  have  cheap 
bread,  bat  at  the  same  time  they 
have  lowered  wages  ;  so  that  the  ad- 
vantage received  on  the  one  hand  is 
ncntrtdised  by  the  redaction  on  the 
other. 

Grievoas,  therefore,  was  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  joamalists,  who  had 
expected  this  year  to  wile  away  the 
lazy  antamn  in  ^^  hollaing  and  singing 
anthems"  in  praise  of  commercial 
resuscitation.  From  that  resource 
they  were  effcctnally  cat  oat  Some- 
thing was  wanted  to  vary  the  mono- 
tony of  leaders  on  the  Exhibition,  a 
capital  sabject  whilst  its  novelty  lasted, 
bat  soon  too  familiar  to  admit  of  in- 
definite protraction.  Sewerage  was 
overdone  last  season.  People  will 
not  submit  to  perpetual  essays  on  the 
Jakes,  or  diatribes  on  the  shallowness 
of  cesspools  :  the  flavour  of  such 
articles  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a 
thorough-paced  disciple  of  Liebig. 
It  was  therefore  with  no  small  anxiety 
that  our  brethren  awaited  the  autum- 
nal meetings  of  the  agricultural 
societies,  at  which,  since  Free  Trade 
brought  havoc  to  the  farmer*s  home, 
there  has  usually  been  some  excite- 
ment manifested,  and  some  explana- 
tions required  and  given.  The  old 
rule,  that  politics  should  be  excluded 
from  these  assemblies,  is  manifestly 
imtenable  at  the  present  time.  Until 
M  trade  ib  established  on  a  sound  and 


substantial  basis,  it  is  Indicrons  to 
recommend  improvements  involving 
an  enormous  additional  outlay.  The 
farmers  feel  and  know  that  the  blow 
struck  at  their  interests  has  gone  to» 
deep  to  be  healed  by  any  superficial 
nostrums.  Their  struggle  is  for 
existence,  and  they  have  resolved  to 
speak  out  like  men. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws,  and  that  whuA 
may  prove  the  most  permanently  de- 
trimental to  the  welfare  of  the  coontiy, 
is  the  apparent  separation  which  ithaa 
caused  in  many  cases  between  the  in- 
terests of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 
We  say  ^^  apparent,"  because  in  rea- 
lity, and  finally,  the  interest  of  both 
classes  is  the  same.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  farmers  have  endured  by  far 
the  greatest  share  of  the  loss.  Bound 
to  the  land  by  the  outlay  of  their 
capital  in  it  and  upon  it,  they  cannot 
abandon  their  vocation,  or  even  change 
their  locality,  without  incurring  im- 
mediate ruin.  It  is  easy  for  those 
who  know  nothing  about  the  matter, 
to  advise  them  to  emigrate  dsewhere 
if  they  cannot  procure  a  livelihood 
here.  It  is  still  easier  for  a  Free- 
trading  landlord,  to  whose  tergiver- 
sation a  great  part  of  the  mischief  it 
attributable,  to  meet  the  reasonable 
request  of  his  tenantiy  for  a  redaction 
of  their  rents  with  an  intimation  that 
he  is  perfectly  ready  to  free  then 
from  the  obligation  of  their  leasea. 
Such  conduct  is  not  more  odiously 
selfish  than  it  is  grossly  hypocritiofti, 
the  landlord  being  perfectly  well 
aware  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
his  tenantry  to  accept  the  ofier, 
without  at  once  sacrificing  and  aban- 
doning nearly  the  whole  of  their  pre- 
vious outlay.  The  farmer  is  tied  to 
the  stake,  and  cannot  escape.  He 
must  pursue  his  vocation,  eh»e  he  is  a 
beggar;  and  he  cannot  pursue  that 
vocation  without  an  annual  and  ma- 
terial loss.  Under  those  drcom- 
Btanccs,  a  reduction  of  rent  is  all  the 
alleviation  which  the  farmer  can  hope 
to  obtain.  In  many  instances  he  has 
obtained  it.  We  hear  of  remissions 
made  to  the  extent  of  ten  and  fifteen 
per  cent ;  but  these  are  alleviations 
only.  The  farmer  is  still  a  loser,  and 
would  be  a  loser  were  the  remissions 
infinitely  greater.    In  former  papem 
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land,  can  suffice  to  render  caltiva- 
tion  profitable,  then  the  landlord 
mnst  necessarily  supersede  the  tenant, 
wid  the  owner  the  occupier ;  and  one 
t)f  the  two  profits  which  hitherto 
bave  been  recognised  as  legitimate,  be 
extinguished.  To  this  point  things  are 
tending,  and  that  verj  rapidly.  The 
process  has  begun  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
it  will  become  more  apparent  with 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  Continental 
prices  cannot  rule  in  this  country 
without  reducing  the  whole  of  our 
Agricultural  system  to  the  Continental 
level,  and  placing  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  credit  in  the  greatest  jeo- 
pardy. 

Still,  nothing  can  be  more  reason- 
able than  the  request  generally  urged 
by  the  fanners  for  a  reduction  of  their 
rents.  They  say,  and  say  truly,  that 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  pressure 
^f  the  times.  They  do  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  any  reduction  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  landlords  will 
enable  them  to  make  can  suffice  to 
remedy  the  mischief.  It  insures 
them  no  profit ;  it  merely  saves  them 
from  a  certain  additional  loss.  In 
some  cases  the  landlords  either  wiU 
not,  or  cannot,  grant  such  reductions. 
They  have  no  margin  left  them.  They 
can  but  preach  hope  against  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  doing  so,  they  play  the 
;game  of  the  enemy,  and  justly  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
hypocrisy.  In  fact,  what  the  farmers 
want,  is  less  areduction  of  rent — ^which 
they  know  to  be  but  a  temporary 
jexpedient — than  a  more  manly  and 
decided  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Too  many  of  the 
landlords  allowed  themselves  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  specious  representa- 
'tions  of  the  Free-Traders,  or  were 
betrayed  into  supporting  the  policy 
of  a  Minister,  for  whose  antecedents 
4md  ability  they  entertained  an  egre- 
^ously  exaggerated  respect.  Trust- 
ing to  vamped  reports  and  speculative 
opmions,  presumptuously  hazarded  by 
men  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  subject,  they  disregarded  the  clear 
warnings  of  those  who  foresaw  the 
magnitude  and  imminency  of  the 
danger ;  and  surrendered  themselves, 
without  retaining  the  means  of  de- 
fence,  to  a  faction  which  laughed  at 


their  credulity.  These  are  the  men 
who  at  agricultural  meetings  affect 
to  talk  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of 
agriculture,  and  who  always  assure 
the  fanners  that  their  case  is  regarded 
with  the  utmost  sympathy  by  the 
Legislature.  They  are  constantly  ad- 
vising their  hearers,  not  only  to  have 
patience,  for  that  were  a  proper 
charge,  but  to  augment  the  amount 
of  their  outlay.  They  are  grand 
upon  the  subject  of  artificial  manures, 
and  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  gnano 
is  an  inexhaustible  deposit.  They 
will  even  bring  down  lectnrers — 
dapper  young  chemical  men  from 
laboratories — to  enlighten  their  ten- 
ants ;  but  seldom,  or  rarely,  wiU'they 
gnmt  a  single  sixpence  of  reduction, 
is  it  wonderful  if  the  honest  farmer, 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  real  peril  of 
his  situation,  and  indignant  at  the 
treachery  of  which  he  has  been  made 
the  innocent  victim,  should  conceive 
any  feeling  but  those  of  respect  and 
cordiality  for  the  landlord  who  is 
acting  so  paltry  a  part,  and  conde- 
scenSng  to  so  wretched  an  impos- 
ture? The  farmer  feels  that  now  or 
never  his  cause  must  be  resolutely 
fought.  He  knows  that  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  is  as  much  concerned 
as  his  own ;  and  yet  when  he  applies 
to  him  for  support  and  encourage- 
ment, he  is  met  with  silly  platitudes. 
As  it  has  turned  out,  the  agricultu- 
ral meetings  of  the  present  autumn 
have  proved  far  more  fruitful  to  the 
joumdists  than  they  had  any  reason 
to  expect.  Our  brethren  of  the  Libe- 
ral press  have  extracted  from  them 
grounds  for  exceeding  jubilation  and 
triumph.  Mr  Disraeli,  Mr  Palmer, 
Mr  Henley,  and  others,  justly  con- 
sidered as  very  influential  members 
of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  are  represented  to  have 
expressed  themselves  in  a  maimer  in- 
consistent with  the  maintenance  of 
the'^reat  struggle  which.  Session  after 
Session,  has  been  renewed.  They  are 
claimed  as  converts,  not  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade— for  those  th^ 
have  distinctly  repudiated — but  to 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  impossible,  by 
direct  legislation,  to  disturb  the  pre- 
sent existing  arrangement;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  a  defection  so 
serious  as  this  is  joyonsly  announced 
as  an  abandonment  of  we  canso  \xj 
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seyeral  of  those  men  who  were  its 
most  doughty  champions. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
merits  of  that  line  of  policy  which 
Mr  Disraeli  proposes  to  adopt  during 
the  ensuing  session,  and  which,  in 
l^is  judgment,  is  that  most  likely, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  pro- 
cure some  measure  of  relief  for  the 
agricultural  interest,  let  us  distinctly 
understand  whether  or  not  Protection, 
as  a  principle,  has  been  abandoned 
by  any  of  its  supporters  in  Parlia- 
ment. We  have  perused  the  speeches 
ivhich  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  so  much  comment  with  the 
greatest  care  and  anxiety;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
admission  that  the  views  so  long 
and  so  ably  maintained  by  those 
gentlemen  have  undergone  an  iota 
of  change.  They  may,  indeed,  and 
very  naturally,  despair  of  success  in 
the  present  Parliament.  Knowing, 
as  they  do,  the  weight  and  appor- 
tionment of  parties  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  enabled  by 
experience  to  calculate  upon  the 
amount  of  support  which  would  be 
given  to  any  proposition,  they  may 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  course  of  policy  which  thej 
can  adopt,  is  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  towards  obtaining  relief  from 
what  is  deariy  unjust  taxation, 
leaving  the  grand  question  of  a 
return  to  the  Protective  system  in 
the  hands  of  the  country,  to  be 
decided  at  the  next  general  election. 

This  is  our  distinct  understanding 
of  the  views  which  have  been 
announced  by  these  gentlemen.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  them  have 
not  sufficiently  guarded  themselves 
against  the  possibility  of  misrepre- 
sentation ;  an  error  of  judgment 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  our  opinion  that  the  sen- 
timents uttered  by  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  and  those  contained  in  the 
admirable  letters  of  Mr  G.  F.  Tonng, 
are  more  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause,  and  to  insure  co-operation 
amongst  all  classes  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bastard  system  of  FreeTnde* 
than  speeches  which  are  only  directed 
towards  a  subsidiary  point,  which 
are  apt  to  be   misunderstood,  and 


which  have  been  seised  on  by  oor 
opponents  as  proofe  of  desponden^^ 
or  despair. 

No  one,  we  believe,  expected  that, 
in  the  present  Pariiament,  such  • 
change  of  opinion  could  be  wrought 
as  would  lead  to  the  immediate 
restoration  of  Protection.  In  Maj 
1850,  the  Earl  of  Derbv,  then  Lord 
Stanley,  distinctly  explained  to  the 
delegates  who  waited  upon  him,  that 
"  it  was  not  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  was  not  in  the  House  of  Com-: 
mens,  it  woi  m  (he  country  at  Jarge^ 
that  the  battle  must  be  fought,  and 
their  triumph  mnst  be  adiieved.** 
^Ton  have,'*  said  the  noble  lord, 
'^  the  game  hi  your  own  hands.  Yon 
may  compel  your  present  members*^ 
or,  at  least,  yon  may  point  out  to 
them  the  necessary,  the  lamentable 
consequences  to  themselves  of  per- 
sisting in  their  present  courses ;  amd 
when  the  time  shall  come^  you  wiO 
have  it  in  your  own  power ^  mf  there* 
turn  of  men  who  reatfy  represent  your 
sentiments,  to  exercise  your  consHtu* 
tional  h\fluence  over  the  Legislature  qf 
the  country,  and  to  enfttrce  your  Juti 
demands  in  another  uouse  of  ParUa^ 
ment."  What  has  since  taken  plaoe 
has  most  clearly  established  the 
soundness  and  wisdom  of  this  advice. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  cause  <tf 
Protection  during  the  last  two  yeaiB 
has  advanced  with  rapid  strides* 
The  total  failure  of  every  prophet 
sled  result  on  the  part  of  the  Inpoe- 
Traders  —  the  eontinned  depression 
which  has  prevailed,  not  only  in 
agriculture,  but  in  manufactures, 
trade,  and  commerce— the  state  or 
the  working-dasses,  which  has  expe^ 
rienced  no  amelioration  since  the 
latter  measures  of  Free  Trade  were 
carried— the  d^opnlation  of  Irelaodi 
and  the  astounding  increase  of  emi- 

Sation  from  the  northern  part  0^ 
reat  Britain— all  have  contributed 
to  dispel  the  popular  delusion,  and  to 
ffive  new  courage  and  confidence  to  the 
dishiterested  supporters  of  the  eause. 
Public  opinion,  in  so  fkr  as  that  can 
be  gathered  from  the  results  of  easosl 
elections,  has  declared  itself  in  fkyonr 
of  Protection.  Meethogsof  thieworiL- 
Ing-dasses  have  been  held  In  tiie 
metropolis,  at  which  resolutions  In 
favour  of  a  return  to  a  general  pro- 
tective poliqr  have  been  passed  bjr 
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acclamation.  Nothing  whatever  has 
occurred  to  give  a  check  to  the  ad- 
vance of  these  principles ;  much  has 
transpired  to  show  how  rapidly  and 
strongly  they  are  progressing.  That 
progress  docs  not  dei)end,  and  never 
did  depend,  solely  upon  the  result  of 
tho  agricultural  experiment.  The 
true  secret  of  tho  reaction  against 
Free  Trade  lies  in  this,  that  every  one 
of  the  productive  classes  of  the  com- 
munity is  interested  in  opposing  a 
system  which  crtujihos  and  enthrals 
labour  for  the  undue  benefit  of  the 
capitalist.  It  may  be  that,  in  some 
quarters,  that  common  interest  is  not 
yet  fully  understood.  It  may  be  that 
relative  cheapness  of  provisions  may 
be  considered  by  many  uuthinkiug 
and  unreflective  people  in  the  light  of 
a  positive  blessing,  irrespective  alto- 
gether of  the  etl'cct  of  that  cheapness 
in  diminishing  the  sphere  of  employ- 
ment, and  contracting  the  wages  of 
labour  at  home.  Tiiis  is  not  wonder- 
ful, because,  previous  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  the  taritThad  been 
deliberately  altered,  and  tlic  pressure 
and  privation  occasioned  by  these 
first  experiments  upon  British  in- 
dustry were,  for  a  time,  materially 
relieved  by  tlie  fall  on  the  price  of 
provisions  coni»e<|ucnt  on  the  later 
measures.  But  very  soon  it  became 
apparent  to  all  thinking  men,  that  the 
prostration  of  so  great  a  branch  of 
industry  as  that  of  British  agricul- 
ture must  act  prejudicially  upon  sdl 
the  others,  and  that  the  temporary 
benefit  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  universal  decline  of  employ- 
ment. Among  the  working-classes, 
even  in  larger  towns,  that  opinion  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  becoming  a 
settled  conviction.  Labour  is  so  much 
depressed  that  some  eirectual  remedy 
must  be  found,  if  the  country  is  to  re- 
main without  convulsion  ;  and  it  is 
most  important  for  us  all  that  the  re- 
medy, which  may  finally  be  resorted 
to,  should  be  a  just  and  equitable 
one,  not  such  as  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues niii;ht  apply. 

Therefore,  at  the  present  time,  and 
in  the  ])resent  temper  of  the  public 
mind,  if  we  read  its  synij)toms  ari;:ht, 
we  greatly  deprecate  any  deviation 
from  the  broad  princijile  and  asser- 
tion of  Protection  to  all  branches  of 
British  Industry.   To  argue  the  Agri- 


cultural case  aloiHshoiireiver  Importaat 
that  may  be,  is  to  weaken  the  general 
canse,  which  is  the  cause  of  Labour. 
To  make  terms  for  the  agricoltimsti 
only,  by  adjustment  of  taxation  or 
otherwise,  even  if  snch  acynstment 
conid  by  possibilitT  enable  them  to 
struggle  on,  would  not  be  a  wise 
policy.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  the  Com  Laws  could  not  have 
been  repealed,  but  for  the  preTions 
alterations  on  the  tariff^  stealthilr 
and  insidiously  made,  which  left 
the  agriculturists  of  Britain  in  the 
possession  of  an  apparent  mono- 
poly. As  monopolists,  they  never 
can  regain  their  former  position ;  but 
they  may,  and,  webeUeve,  will  re- 
gain it,  if  they  are  true  to  the  com* 
mon  cause,  as  British  prodnoen 
against  foreign  competition,  on  ac- 
count of  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
all  prodnction  by  the  State,  and  on 
account  of  monetary  laws  and  changes 
which  have  more  than  doubled  their 
original  burden.  But  they  never  inU 
obtain  that  justice  to  which  thej  are 
entitled,  nnless  they  combine  with  tbe 
other  classes  who  are  equally  suffer- 
ing under  the  withdrawal  of  Protec- 
tion, and  insist  upon  a  total  change 
in  the  commercial  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  as  affecting  not  this  or  that 
interest  only,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
productive  labour  upon  which  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  depends. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
our  opinion  on  this  matter  in  the 
broadest  possible  terms.  We  do  not 
differ  from  Mr  Disraeli  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  unequal  burdens  which 
arc  laid  upon  the  land  in  comparison 
with  the  other  property  of  Great 
Britain .  Th at  is  a  snbj ect  well  worthy 
of  consideration;  and  if  it  can  be 
treated  as  entirely  subsidiary  to  the 
greater  question  of  Protection,  and 
enforced  without  any  appearance  of 
an  attempt  at  compromise,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  any  other  step, 
uuder  existing  circumstances,  would 
be  preferable.  But  we  cannot  regsurd 
any  such  adjustment  of  taxation  as  a 
remedy  of  the  grand  evil.  We  doubt  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  p>olicy 
w  hich,  if  successful,  would  only  pro- 
tract the  period  of  general  suffering ; 
whilst,  in  the  mean  time,  it  will  as- 
suredly be  represeuted  as  an  attempt 
to  compromise  a  principle,  and  there- 
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Sort  upon  which  we  now  cm  con<  •  principle  *o  jut  and  oo  tne,  that, 
dently  reckon.  "  Never,"  said  aooner  or  latar,  decpil«  era?  effort 
Bnrke,  in  hia  latest  political  trea-  on  the  part  of  its  opponents — erery 
tise,  "never  Bnccnmb.  It  is  a  shortcoming  on  the  [Mrt  of  its  adro- 
stmggle  for  your  exisleoM  as  a  catea — itmnst  be  triamphant;  fbrtbe 
nation.  Bnt  I  have  no  fears  whatever  canse  is  that  of  the  whUe  Indutrions 
fbr  the  resolt.  There  is  a  salient  popnlstioo  of  Britain,  not  ^  a  section 
living  principle  of  energy  in  the  pab>  or  a  class, 
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principle  is  InTolved,  no  step  whateyer 
ghonla  be  taken  wliich  may  lead  to 
the  remotest  suspicion  that  such  prin- 
ciple is  about  to  be  compromised.  We 
believe  most  firmly,  most  sincerely, 
that  any  idea  of  such  compromise 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  or  any  other  of  the  gentle- 
men whose  speeches  have  been  made 
the  subject  or  joyous  comment  by  the 
Free-Traders.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  line  of  action  they  have  announced 
is,  in  itself,  honourable  and  praise- 
worthy ;  but  we  regret  that  they  have 
not  made  it  distinctly  and  unequivo- 
cally subordinate  to  the  grand  cause 
in  which  every  man  in  this  country, 
who  lives  by  his  labour,  physical  or 
intellectual,  is  concerned. 

We  have  long  regarded  with  much 
anxiety  the  position  of  the  farmers  of 
England.  Viewed  as  a  body,  they 
form  the  great  conservative  nucleus  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  to  their  hatred 
of  innovation,  sound  constitutional 
feeling,  and  determined  loyalty,  that 
we  owe  our  immunity  from  those 
democratic  convulsions  which  have 
taken  place  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  Europe.  To  subject  such  a 
dass  of  men  as  this  to  gross  and  cruel 
iniustice — to  persevere  in  a  policy 
which  is  reducing  them  to  ruin,  after 
its  effects  have  been  made  evident — 
to  insult  them  by  the  mock  language 
of  sympathy,  whilst  denying  them  an 
effectual  remedy — these  are  acts  of  in- 
fatuation which  were  never  committed 
by  any  British  Ministry  save  that  un- 
der Lord  John  Russell,  or  approved  of 
by  any  House  of  Commons  save  that 
which  is  presently  In  existence.  Of  the 
patience  which  the  farmers  have  exhi- 
bited under  such  trying  circumstances, 
we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  suffi- 
cient admiration.  But  all  endurance 
has  its  limit.  The  farmers  were  con- 
tent to  wait  so  long  as  there  was 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  a  change 
of  that  policy  which  was  gradually 
bringing  them  to  ruin,  and  long 
abstained  from  joining  in  any  agita- 
tion for  purposes  which,  though  they 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  alleviat- 
ing their  condition,  were  firaught  with 
danger  to  the  commercial  cre£t  of  the 
country,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
stability  of  its  institutions.  But  now, 
finding  that  both  Crovemment  and 
Parliament  are  obstinately  deaf  to 


their  representations,  and  dogged  in 
their  refusal  of  redress — ^meeting  with 
far  less  support  than  they  were  en- 
titled to  expect  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  landlords — embarrassed  and 
confused  by  the  tactics  announced  by 
some  of  their  supporters  in  Parliament 
— they  have  combined  for  their  own 
defence,  and  are  instituting  a  move- 
ment which  may  hereafter  have  a 
most  important  effect  upon  the  credit 
and  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom.  Are 
they  to  be  blamed  for  this  ?  It  would 
be  difficult  so  to  blame  them.  Kather 
let  the  blame  rest  with  those  whose 
obstinacy,  ignorance,  selfishness,  or 
pride  has  driven  them  to  this  position, 
and  compelled  the  farmer  to  seek 
from  extravagant  and  impracticable 
schemes,  and  from  clamorous  agita- 
tion, that  relief  which  was  denied  him 
as  a  sound  supporter  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  nature  and  objects  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Relief  Associations  may  be 
gathered  from  the  report  of  the  Suf- 
folk meeting,  lately  held  at  Bary  St 
Edmunds.  The  assumption  of  all  the 
speakers  was,  that  Protection  cannot 
be  expected  either  from  the  present 
or  the  future  Parliament. 

"Politioians," said  one  gentleman,'^  were 
every  day  shifting  their  ground.  Men 
who  a  few  short  months  ago  threatened 
to  assume  the  reins  of  Government,  with 
the  express  design  of  reversing  the  policy 
of  the  last,  few  years,  were  now  faltering 
in  their  purpose,  and  confessing  both 
their  inability  and  unwillingness  to  effect 
these  changes." 

Another  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  It  was  generally  known,  that  while 
the  farmers  were  asleep  the  Free-Trade 
policy  came  into  operation.  This  at  once 
cut  off  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
capital  employed  in  farming.  This  blow 
the  farmers  felt  very  keenly.  They  at 
once  began  to  open  their  eyes,  unstop 
their  ears,  and  to  unloose  their  tongues. 
They  earnestly  inquired  what  steps 
should  be  taken  by  them  in  the  new  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  placed. 
Tliey  heard  various  voices  in  reply,  but 
the  loudest  and  most  powerful  of  these 
assured  them  that  they  would  go  back  to 
Protection,  and  that  by  next  Session  too. 
Next  Session  passed,  however,  without 
exhibiting  the  least  prospect  of  that 
result,  and  they  had  been  going  on.  Ses- 
sion after  Session,  until  the  present 
moment,  when  they  seemed  farther  from. 
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Free  Tride,  and  yet  supported  and 
perpetuated  bj  the  yery  men  who 
have  adopted  Free  Trade  as  their 
BOtto  1  We  instance  these  things  as 
proofs  that  Free  Trade  never  can  be 
made,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
the  law  and  system  of  the  land,  so 
long  as  the  present  enormons  expen- 
diture is  continned;  and  in  saying 
this,  we  hope  it  will  be  understood 
that  we  are  as  mnch  opposed  as  ever 
to  the  Tiews  of  the  party  who  are  for 
catting  down  onr  national  establish- 
ments. 

We  anticipate,  in  the  coarse  of  next 
Session,  to  hear  many  propositions 
made  on  the  subject  of  adjustment  of 
taxation.  Each  class  is  anxious  to  be 
freed  from  its  own  peculiar  burdens, 
and  to  devolve  them  upon  others; 
and  certainly  never  was  there  any 
oase  so  strong  or  so  urgent  as  that 
which  can  be  brought  forward  on  the 

rrt  of  the  agriculturists.  But  who 
to  relieve  them  ?  Will  any  other 
class  submit  to  the  transference  which 
1b  necessarily  implied?  Will  the  manu- 
facturers or  the  capitalists  undertake 
to  provide  for  the  six  millions  which 
at  present  they  are  most  unjustly 
wresting  from  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  soil  ?  Here  is  the  real 
difficulty.  Justice,  we  know,  is  not 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  element 
of  taxation :  if  it  were  so,  the  income- 
tax  would  never  have  been  imposed 
in  its  present  form.  If  the  claims  of  the 
fanners  who  are  banded  together  for 
a^cultural  relief  were  granted,  imme- 
diate national  bankruptcy  would  be  the 
result.  This  is  the  grand  dilemma  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  the  Free- 
Traders.  Either  a  gross  and  palpable 
act  of  injustice  and  oppression  must  be 
perpetuated — so  long  at  least  as  the 
victims  have  the  means  of  payment 
^K>r,  as  was  long  ago  prophesied,  the 
capitalists  and  the  fandholders  must 
safifer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  productive 

Sower  of  the  country  cannot  meet  the 
emands  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  taxa- 
tion if  it  remains  exposed  to  unlimited 
foreign  competition. 

In  order  properly  to  comprehend 
this  point,  which  is  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  it  is  necessary  to  discard 
theory  altogether,  and  to  adopt  his- 
toiy  as  our  guide.  The  financial  sys- 
tem of  Great  Britain,  acting  upon  and 
jBiumdng  the  commeroal  arrange- 
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ments  and  soda]  relations  of  the 
country,  is  not  difficult  of  comprdien- 
sion  if  we  trace  it  step  by  step ;  and 
without  a  due  understanding  of  this, 
and  the  vast  inflncnce  which  monetaiy 
laws  exercise  over  the  wellbeing  and 
progress  of  a  nation,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
on  the  conflictiDg  principles  of  Pro- 
tection and  Free  Trade,  or  to  discover 
the  true  and  only  soarce  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  now  surround  us.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  present  age  that 
80  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
abstruser  portions  of  history,  which, 
in  reality,  are  the  most  valuable  for 
us.  Wars  of  succession  or  conquest^ 
naval  engagements,  records  of  in- 
trigue or  details  of  diplomatic  dexter- 
ity, have  a  peculiar  charm  and  interest 
for  readers  of  every  kind ;  but  few  take 
the  pains  to  go  more  deeply  into  the 
subject,  and  investigate  in  what  man- 
ner such  events  have  affected  the 
resources  of  a  country,  and  whether^ 
by  diminishing  its  wealth  or  by  sti- 
mulating the  energies  of  its  popula- 
tion, they  have  lowered  or  rais^  its 
position  in  the  scale  of  nations.  That 
portion  of  history  which  relates  to 
external  events  is  worthless  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  unless  we  combine  with 
it  the  study  of  that  portion  which  re- 
lates to  its  finance.  Under  the  modem 
system,  now  universal  throughout 
Europe,  which  leaves  the  debts  and 
engagements  of  former  generations  to 
be  liquidated  or  provided  for  by  the 
next,  no  man  can  bo  called  a  states- 
man or  politician  who  has  not  addicted 
himself  to  these  studies. 

The  Funding  System,  as  is  well 
know,  began  with  the  Revolution, 
and  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
hour.  It  was  strenuously  opposed 
and  vigorously  assailed  by  some  of 
the  most  able  and  clear-sighted  in 
the  country,  such  as  Bolingbroke, 
David  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith,  who 
from  time  to  time  pointed  out  the 
consequences  which  must  ultimately 
ensue  from  this  method  of  mortgaging 
posterity,  more  especially  if  the  bur- 
den were  allowed  to  increase  without 
any  steps  being  taken  to  provide  for 
its  ultimate  extinguishment.  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  a  debt  so  con- 
stituted, that  for  a  time  it  g^vea 
great  additional  stimulus  to  the  ener- 
gies of  a  coantry.     It  enables  it  to 
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prosecute  wnqnests,  ud  to  nndertake 

deaLgns,  which  it  could  Dot  otherwise 
have  achieved ;  and  il  U  not  until 
long  afterwHrda,  vben  the  pajment 
of  the  interest  or  atmaal  charge  be- 
comes a  severe  burden  upon  a  genera- 
ttOD  which  had  no  ^hare  in  contract- 
iDf;  the  debt,  that  the  mi«cliievoiu 
effccta  of  the^ysteiQ  become  apparent. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  public  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain amoaoted  to  £261,735,059,  and 
the  aoDaal  char^  wu  £9,471,676. 
A  very  large  portion  of  this  debt  waa 
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r«B*n1  p«ae*  i  aad  th*  obUfaUoB  om  the 
Bank  to  p>r  ia  ipMie  wu  iw*ar  afain 
impoMd  Ull  Sir  Kobcrt  PmI'i   Act  ii 

IS  19. 

"  Sach  wu  tlie  eomnenetuMt  of  Uw 
paper  ajstem  ia  Great  Britain,  which 
nltimatel;  produoed  inch  astanishiilg 
effects  ;  whicb  eaablid  ths  empire  to 
ouTf  an  for  •«  tang  a  period  ao  ooBtlj  a 
war,  and  to  nsintaia  toi  yeatt  armB- 
menia  greater  thaa  had  been  laiMd  bj 
Uie  Roiaaa  pmple  in  tb*  lanlth  of  tMr 
power  ;  which  bronght  the  itTuggle  at 
length  to  a  trianphaot  iatne,  a>d  ar- 
rayed all  tht  fomai  of  Elutera  Eill«pt, 
in  Eagliafa  pa;,  axaJnat  France  on  the 
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So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  the  im-    which  possesses  the  pnbUc  mind  wonld 
port  of  corn  from  abroad  into  this     be  dispelled.    The  nlativo  valne  of 
coDDtr;  waa  insignificant  in  amoant.     money  to  commoditlea  has  tteen  as 
In  1814   tbo  amount  of  wheat  and     entirelj  changed,  by  the    retam  to 
wheat  floor  broaght  in  amonnted  to     cash  pajments,  as  if  shilllDgi  bad 
only  681,333  quaitcra,  being  consider-     been  substituted  for  sixpences.  If  the 
My  above  the  average  of  jears  since     creditor  snffered  in  1797,  the  debtor 
the  com  men  cement  of  the  centnry.     has  snCTered  far  more  severely  in  con- 
In  fact,  Britain  was  then  Belf-«npport-     sequence  of  the  Act  of  1819,  as  we 
iiig.    In  time  of  war  it  ia  plain  that,     shall  Immediatelj  proceed  to  show. 
from  onr  iosular  position,  we  cannot     Meantime,    we    shall    entreat    the 
tmst  to  anj  snpplies  beyond  those     reader  to  keep  in  mbd  that  all  in- 
Which  are  raised  at  hnmn.  and  them     cameii   and    exnenditnre.    nnhlin    or 
cannot  be  anj  donbt 
of  the  land  to  snpp< 
population  than  tba 
exists.    To  those  w 
ficially  at  the  abovf 
of  wheat  in  the  year 
monstrous,  even  wh 
crease  in  the  cost 
taken    ialo    accooDi 
error,  and  it  is  a  gro 
been  sludionaly  pei 
statists,  and  eren  I 
writers  on  political 
the  price  of  wheat  w: 
hut  it  icat  estimaled 
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suraie  with  the  de 

Caper:  in  fact  tho 
0  ill  the  rccollectioi 
entirely  diaappearei 
placed  by  tokens  i 
valae,  which  served 
interchange.  In  ihi 
lliictuating  currency 
valued,  and  by  far  1 
our  National  Debt 
The  pn]>er  pound  In 
blv,  »c  may  almost 
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If  this  point  wert 
stood,  a  rast   anu 
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of  sach  laws,  the  whde  financial 
system  of  Great  Britain  mnst  in- 
stantly have  disappeared.  The 
amonnt  of  taxes  which  were  required — 
first,  to  pay  the  intercstof  the  National 
Debt,  and,  secondly,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  Government,  (greatly  in- 
creased by  the  chanj^  in  the  monetary 
laws  effected  in  1797) — rendered  Pro- 
tection to  laboar  and  to  native  pro- 
duce absolutely  indispensable.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Had  wheat 
been  sold  in  the  British  market  at 
46s.,  or  even  60s.,  from  what  sources 
oonld  the  revenue  have  been  levied  ? 
Under  the  new  system,  the  expenses 
of  cultivation  had  nearly  doubled  in 
twfinty-tbree  years— could  the  pro- 
duce be  put  back  to  the  same  rates 
as  before  ?  So  long  as  the  monetary 
system  then  established  did  exist, 
that  was  clearly  impossible.  Pro- 
tection was  imperatively  demanded, 
not  by  any  class  of  the  community, 
but  by  the  state.  To  refuse  it 
would  have  been  national  suicide.  And 
so  it  was  carried,  doubtless  very  much 
a^inst  the  inclination  of  the  popu- 
Ifu^,  who  naturally  enough  expected 
that  the  return  of  peace  would  bring 
with  it  some  substantial  advantages 
in  the  shape  of  cheapness,  and  were 
proportionally  disappointed  when  they 
discovered  that  the  whole  rent- charge 
of  the  wars,  which  had  been  so  long 
maintained,  mnst  be  liquidated  before 
they  could  taste  the  anticipated  bless- 
ings of  the  cheap  loaf. 

The  return  to  cash  payments,  ef- 
fected by  the  Act  of  1819,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  event  in  our  his- 
tory since  the  change  of  dynasty.  We 
believe  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  a  very  young  man,  who  was 
made  the  mouthpiece  of  a  particular 
party  on  that  occasion,  really  did  not 
understand^  to  its  full  extent,  the 
tremendous  responsibility  which  he 
incurred.  He  acted  simply  as  the 
exponent  of  the  measure,  at  the  in- 
stigation and  by  the  direction  of  Mr 
Ricardo,  who,  under  the  guise  of  a 
political  economist,  concealed  the 
crafty  and  selfish  motives  of  the  race 
from  which  be  originally  sprung.  Ri- 
cardo was  at  that  time  considered  a 
grand  authority  on  matters  of  finance, 
his  field  of  preparatory  study  having 
been  the  Stock  Exchange,  on  which 
^  U  tindentood  to  have  realised  a 
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large  fortune.  All  his  prepossessions, 
therefore,  were  in  favour  of  the  capi- 
talists ;  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to 
conclude  that  his  private  mterests  lay 
in  the  same  direction.  That  act  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  resumption  of 
cash  paymeots  throughout  England, 
to  be  consummated  in  1828,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  gold  standard, 
and  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  bank- 
notes under  the  amount  of  five  pounds. 
Had  this  act  been  carried  into  effect 
in  all  its  integrity,  general  bankmptcy 
mnst  have  immediately  ensued,firom  the 
absorption  of  the  circulating  medium. 
The  existence  of  the  small  notes,  how- 
ever, was  respited,  and  this  enabled 
the  country  bankers  to  go  on  for  some 
time  without  a  crash.  Still  the  vio- 
lent contraction  of  the  currency,  so 
caused,  had  the  necessary  effect  of 
spreading  dismay  throughout  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  at  27th 
February  1819,  was  £25,126,700.  On 
the  28ih  February  1823,  it  was  con- 
tracted to  £18,392,240.  At  the  former 
period  its  private  discounts  amounted 
to  more  than  nine  millions;  at  the  lat- 
ter, they  were  considerably  under  five. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  country 
bankers  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  great  establishment, 
and  the  immediate  results  of  this 
grand  financial  measure  may  be  de- 
sci'ibed  in  a  few  words.  The  tree  was 
thoroughly  shaken.  Acoordmg  to  Mr 
Doubleday — 

^  As  the  memorable  first  of  May  1823 
drew  near,  the  oouDtry  baDkera,  as  weU 
as  the  bauk  of  England,  naturally  pre- 
pared themsel?e8,  by  a  gradual  narrow- 
ing of  their  circulation,  for  the  dreaded 
hour  of  gold  and  silver  payments  ''on 
demand/'  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  small 
notes.  We  have  already  seen  the  fkll  of 
prices  produced,  by  this  universal  narrow- 
ing of  the  paper  circulation.  The  effects 
of  the  distress  produced  all  over  the 
country — the  consequence  of  this  fall— 
we  have  yet  to  see. 

''The  distress,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy, 
which  now  took  place,  were  universal; 
affecting  both  the  great  interests  of  land 
and  trade;  but  amongst  the  landlords, 
whose  estates  were  burdened  by  mort- 
gages, jointures,  settlements,  legacies,  &e., 
the  effects  were  most  marked,  and  out  of 
the  ordinary  course.  In  hundreds  of 
cases,  from  the  tremendous  reduction  in 
the  price  of  land  which  now  took  plaec^ 
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^thoat  any  exception,  are  assailed. 
This  was  effected  with  a  perseverance 
and  ingenaity  which  wo  cannot  help 
admiring,  even  when  we  denonnce  it 
as  diabolical.  The  first  advances  to 
Tree  Trade  were  no  more  remarked  by 
the  pnblic  in  general  than  the  foot- 
marks of  the  tiger  in  the  jangle  when 
he  advances  stealthily  on  his  prey. 
The  real  instigators  were  the  export- 
ing manufacturers.  After  the  return 
of  peace,  they  saw  clearly  enough 
that  their  old  monopoly  was  at  an 
end.  Cobbett  wrote,  very  shrewdly, 
though  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  in 
1815:— 

"  It  is  now  hoped  by  some  persons  that 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope,  the  Inquisi- 
tion, the  Jesnits,  and  the  Bourbons,  will 
80  far  brutalise  the  people  of  tho  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  that  we  shall  hare  no 
rirals  in  the  arts  of  peace;  and  that  thus 
we  shall  be  left  to  eigoy  a  monopoly  of 
narigation,  commerce,  and  manufactures; 
and  be  tliereby  enabled  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest on  our  debt,  and  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous annual  expenses  of  our  goremment. 
Without  stopping  to  comment  on  the 
morality  and  humanity  of  this  hope,  en- 
tertained in  a  country  abounding  with 
Bible  Societies,  I  renture  to  give  it  as 
my  decided  opinion,  that  the  hope  is 
fallacious.  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  the  Italian 
States,  and  eren  tho  Bourbons,  will  all 
push  forward  for  their  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  arts  of  peace.  While  our 
purse  is  open  to  them  all,  they  will  be 
Bubserrient  to  us;  but  that  cannot  be  for 

^  The  old  sergeant  was  perfectly 
right — with  the  return  of  peace  our 
monopoly  of  the  foreign  market  was 
over ;  but  the  question  still  remained, 
whether,  by  the  sacrifice  of  home 
labour,  our  exporting  manufacturers 
might  not  be  able,  for  a  considerable 
period  at  least,  to  keep  ahead  of  their 
new  rivals  in  distant  markets.  Un- 
fortunately for  us  all,  the  political 
economists  determined  to  make  the 
attempt. 

In  some  important  branches  of 
manufacture  Britain  was  still  unri- 
valled. The  nearest,  readiest,  and 
therefore  most  lucrative  market  for 
these  was  to  be  found  in  Europe,  and 
in  consequence,  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary that  concessions  should  be  made 
to  admit  some  kinds  of  produce  as  im- 
ports, by  way  of  indndng  the  foreigners 


to  concede  a  free  admiadon  to  oar 
exports.  There  is  a  seene  in  Shmk* 
speare^s  play  of  Juims  Oeemir^  In  whidi 
Antony,  Octavios,  and  Lepidvs  ira 
represented,  seated  at  a  table,  ooa- 
cedmg  amicably  the  deaths  of  the 
near  relations  of  each,  in  exchaago 
for  a  similar  surrender.  This  Is  noC 
quite  a  parallel  to  the  case  before  na. 
Our  statesmen  doomed  their  frienda 
and  fellow-countrymen  wlthoot  re* 
quiring  a  reciprocal  sacrifioe,  andlthe 
consequence  was  that  we  gradnal^ 
opened  our  home  market  to  the 
foreigner,  without  insisting  that  he 
should  render  to  nathe  same  measure 
of  justice.  The  artisans  were  the 
first  to  feel  the  blow.  They  had 
already  suffered,  most  aeverelj,  fro« 
the  change  in  the  currencr,  which 
brought  down  prices,  and,  with  then, 
the  remuneration  of  labour ;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Protection  from  thea 
made  them  the  natural  enemies  of  all 
those  who  were  still  shielded  fitMl 
foreign  competition.  The  feeling  was 
perfectly  natural.  The  system  hegna 
by  Husklsson,  and  consummated  hj 
Peel,  could  have  no  other  eifoct  than 
in  arming  one  class  of  the  commmdty 
against  the  other.  Deprive  John 
forcibly  of  his  coat,  under  the  pretext 
of  justice,  and  he  will  immedisyM7 
insist  that  the  same  measnre  of  depn- 
vation  shall  be  extended  to  James. 
He  has  a  converse  of  a  Christian  rale 
to  utter  in  his  defence—''  Why  shonld 
not  others  be  done  to,  predaelj  aa  I 
have  been  done  by  ?  ** 

This  argument,  in  the  hands  of  ita 
able  advocates,  has  proved  In  nets 
tible.  John  and  James  are  alihe  with- 
out coats ;  and  nntll  they  agree  witk 
one  another,  and  come  to  a  ^^''■"■^im 
understanding,  there  is  not  vmdk 
likelihood  of  their  resamption  of  their 
necessary  wear.  It  never  has  beesii 
and  never  can  bo,  for  the  Intersat  of 
the  producer  that  prices  shoold  be 
generally  low.  Veiy  great  nonsense 
has  of  late  years  been  talked  l^  pnb- 
lie  men,  and,  amongst  others,  by 
members  of  the  present  cabiaett  re- 
^rding  the  *'  natural  price  **  of  eorn. 
They  seem  to  think  that  they  havn 
stumbled  upon  a  happy  phrasOt  and 
claim  credit  to  themselves  for  patriot 
ism  in  resisting  all  attempts  to  mahn 
the  bread  of  the  people  dearer.  Bnt 
they  do  not,  or  will  not,'see  Ihal  the 
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tb«  eaUtei  bkKlr  wld  for  M  mnch  m  moaopolf  of  ^cirown  bane  niutet, 

would  p»y  off  ibe  nart^Kges;  uid  heao*  sad  were  not  lUble  to  be  nadenold 

tbs  uwuen  were  stripped  o(  ill,  ud  uuda  by  the  prodncU  of  other  mUods.     In 

'**''^^"i     \^!'"  '^Ity    P*"""^/  ,t?-  the  ucoDd  pUce,  we  bul  a  most  «- 

sr.r.rsVwtrz.,°rnt:  ;j"^,'?;'-"*^'^-.L^^r"" 

Md  iaherited  .  good  fortune,  m>de  prioci-  «J  "^  ,<^«»»  *«  MOertwned  from 

pilly  in  Ihe  Well  Indies.    On  coming  rf  theoffldal  UWe«.owtngtOtheiii»iinee 

>ge,  and  settling  with  his  gnsrdiknB,  be  ■»  ^oKti   Uat  tlMA  WM  earned  OO. 

found  himself  poasewd  of  fallj  fort;  Bat  eTen  ncGOrduiK  to  tbe  defective 

thoDsand  poDodi;   ud  with  thii  he  m-  Tocortk  which  we  posseM,  it  appean 

■olred  to  pnrchua  ma  mkatfl,  ta  aazrj,  thnt  our  exports  in  1S05  were  equd 

•nd  to  settle  for  lift.    He  wm  a  jata^  U>  those  of  1823,  muj  of  the  iater- 

Ku  Addicted  tonoTioe;  of  a  fail  taAa-  me<lutl«  jean  ehowing  «  madl  tSTMT 

•tu<Jmg,udamoBteioeUeiitheut;*iid  imooal.     In  1810,  oar  Aipom  wem 

""  cowecled  w.ih  (™.d«  high  m  nnk,  rfoee  npoB  fcrty-eix  miUione ;  in  183]j 

and   LLelj  to  rf«rd  him  every  proper  ^^                  ^arelT  above  tbirty-aix. 

or  IBlS.for eighty  thouMnd  poand-.  one  "<??«?   "   '"^   ciTcnlaUDg  mediom, 

moiety  of  the  pnrchu*  money  being  boi^  Which    gave    ample    BCOpe   tO    entflr- 

rowed  on  mortgige  of  the  lud  boaght.  pn»«-     We  ahaU  not  enter  npoD  the 

In  ]U'2S-9  h«  WM  compelled  to  pan  with  vexed    qoeetioa   of  Bjitenu  of  cor- 

the  eaUtt,  ID  order  to  pay  off  hii  m«t^  nosy  in    ttie   abUracti  it  it  enough 

gage,  and  some  arrean  of  iotcrMt;  aid  for  B>  to  know  that  for  more  than 
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instead  of  rearing  millions  of  haman 
tlods^  whose  lives  are  passed  in  con- 
suming the  scanty  supplies  which  is 
all  that  their  task  of  intelligence  en- 
ables them  to  produce,  the  universal 
people  shall  have  their  minds  culti- 
vated to  a  degree  that  will  enable 
each  to  add  his  proportion  to  the 
general  store?"  ♦ 

Good  lack,  Mr  Porter,  there  was  no 
occasion  at  all  for  your  putting  your- 
self into  such  an  inconvenient  heat  I 
Nobody,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  making 
any  complaint  of  surplus  population. 
You  and  your  friends  have  taken 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  such  a 
state  of  matters,  and  we  may  now 
rest  without  any  apprehension  of  a 
visit  from  the  ghost  of  Malthus.  The 
^^  universal  people  "  alluded  to  in 
your  last  brilliant  though  somewhat 
unintelligible  sentence,  are  likely  to 
follow  your  advice,  and  abstain  from 
^*  rearing  millions  of  human  clods,"  at 
least  upon  Britidh  soil.  Be  satisfied — 
you  have  done  for  the  clods.  Ireland 
is  a  noble  example  of  your  trophies  in 
that  way  ;  and  if  you  want  to  glorify 
yourself  on  another,  you  may  refer  to 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  The  true 
way  to  provide  against  the  evils  of 
over-population  is  to  lower  the  value 
of  produce,  which  is  the  condition  of 
labour,  below  the  remuucrative  point. 
Do  that,  and  you  may  make  a  wilder- 
ness out  of  the  most  fertile  region  of 
the  earth.  But  then,  Mr  Porter,  did 
you  never  ask  yourself  what  is  to 
become  of  those  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence and  incomes  from  the  labour 
of  these  self-same  clods?  A  good 
many  of  us,  we  suspect,  are  in  that 
condition,  and  very  melancholy  in- 
deed would  be  our  countenances  if 
called  upon  to  assist  at  the  funeral  of 
the  last  of  that  race.  '*  Meddle  not," 
said  the  Giant,  in  the  German  fable, 
to  his  child,  who  had  picked  up  a 
peasant  as  a  plaything — ^^  meddle  not 
with  the  husbandman  I  But  for  him, 
what  would  l)ecome  of  us  Giants  ?  " 
It  would  be  well  if  you  and  your  poll 
tical  allies  had  the  iutelfigence  to 
apprehend  the  moral. 

Tho  Times^  in  a  late  number,  has 
treated  the  subject  of  emigration  in  a 
lively    mriuner.      The    depopulation 


which  has  takieit  plaee  ilflee  F^«» 
Trade  became  the  law  of  the  byid,  la 
too  startling  a  fact  to  be  passed  orer 
without  notice;  aod  it  is  this  tiuH  te 
leading  journal  specalales  on  tlw 
strange  phenomenon.  The  anaeaae»» 
ment  in  the  opening  seBtenoe  mi^ 
puzzle,  if  not  alarm,  some  of  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  foreign  proda^ 
tion : — 

'^The  stream  of  emigratkNi  aov 
set  towards  America  will  not  stop  tS 
Ireland  is  absolntelj  depopulated  ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  wnea  wiB 
that  be  ?  Twenty  years  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  would  take  away  the  waole 
of  the  industrious  classes,  fesrlBg  oo^ 
the  proprietors  and  their  fluniliea, 
members  of  the  learned  protaaioiia, 
and  those  whose  age  or  inllrmitiea 
keep  them  at  home.  Twentf  yean 
are  but  a  short  time  in  treating  creM 
social  or  political  qnestions.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  sinee  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  BQL 
What  if  it  should  really  come  to  pnsi 
that  before  another  twenty  yean  tho 
whole  Celtic  race  shall  have  disap- 
peared from  these  islei,  and  the  pro* 
blem  of  seven  centuries  receiTed  ita 
solution?  We  dwell  In  wooderfnl 
times,  in  an  age  of  great  diseoTcaiefc 
splendid  improvements,  and  grand 
consummations.  Art  has  alwmjs 
been  found  the  handmaid  of  hnmna 
developments.  The  discoTery  of  gun- 
powder put  an  end  to  the  little  wnn 
and  little  states  of  the  middle  agesi 
and  introduced  larger  political  mani- 
pulations. The  discoveiT  of  printing 
prepared  for  the  revival  of  feaming 
and  arts,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
Reformation.  The  discoverj  of  tko 
mariner's  compass  showed  oar  nari- 
gators  a  path  to  the  East  Indies  and 
the  New  Worid.  It  may  be  the  fini 
mission  of  railways  to  set  all  tim 
populations  of  the  Old  Worid  on  the 
move,  and  send  them  in  qnest  of  fan- 
dependent  and  comfortable  homes. 

^^And  when  will  this  movement 
stop?  Incuriousness  and  prejndioe 
are  ready  with  the  reply,  that  it  wHI 
stop,  at  all  events,  when  the  Celtie 
race  is  exhausted.  The  Englishmna, 
we  are  assured,  is  too  attached  to  hk 
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frcat  body  of  the  people  are  interested  aides,  at  tlie  present  moment,  the 
in  (bisqucstian,  not  Bs  consumers,  bnt  exports  are  not  nearlf  baiancing;  the 
as  producers.  The  vast  majority  of  imports.  According  to  the  official 
the  population  of  these  islands  have  tables,  the  declared  valae  of  the  ex- 
hitherto  dcriTed  their  means  of  sub-  porta  for  the  jear  ending  6th  Jannarjr 
Bistcnce,  not  from  mBnnfactDres,  bat  1850,  wan  £63,596,025;  the  official 
from  the  soil.  Manufactnres  do  not  Talne  of  the  imports  for  the  game 
in  reality  constitute  more  than  one-  period  was  £105,674,607.  We  pre- 
fourth  part  of  the  annual  creation  of  snme  it  will  be  admitted  that  taxes 
our  wealth  ;  and  two-tbirda  at  least  can  onlj  be  permanently  pud  ont  of 
of  all  our  manufactures  are  intended  profits,  and  we  want  to  ihiow  where 
for  the  home  market,  and  will  be  pro-  these  profits  are  ?  It  ia  perfectly 
fitnble  or  not  according  to  the  cir-  evident  that  the  cnltivaUon  of  the 
cnmstances  of  the  general  body  of    land  cannot  be  carried  on  for  ever  at 

consumers.    How,  th(       ■      ■      ■        -  ■    -     " ■ 

of  com  depends  npoi 
stances  of  the  conntr 
is  produced.  It  may  t 
in  Poland :  it  may  be 
in  England.  No  dool 
corn,  and  are  getting  i 
far  cheaper  tban  you 
England — but  at  whai 
at  the  sacrifice  of  I 
capital  which  hu  bee 
cultivation  of  the  land 
ouc'balf  of  the  annnal 
VTcalth '. 

The  average  price  o 
number  of  years  prece 
4Gs.  per  quarter.  It 
Mr  Arthur  Young's  t 
havL'  given  above,  and 
as  the  average  of  thlr 
average  for  1730  wa 
higher,  for  we  observe 
states  it  at  5.19.  2d,  1 
period,  both  the  amon 
Bud  of  our  current  ant 
penditurc  has  been  tripl 
b:ivc  tliree  times  as  i 
the  shape  of  taxatioi 
This  is  independent 
and  local  taxation,  w 
greatly  increased.  1 
case,  wo  aak  how  It  I 
com  can  bo  grown  no 
a  pront,  when  Ibe  rail: 
to  Importations  from 
ihiUingi  per  i/uarler  loi 
on  an  average  of  y 
irw?    The  absnrdil; 

How,  then,  ar«  the  ti 
That  is  the  question. 
profits  of  the  foreign 
for  the  whole  vaino  of 
not  much  above  the 
narioiial  expcnditore, 
add  [he  local  taxes,  « 
OQc-half  of  the  requh 
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cd,  prosperity  of  I 
reason  wiiy  such 
tnaJe,  nltot,'ethcr  ii 
trulh  or  falsehood. 
In  a  political  pc 
trcre  necessary  foi 
Die  lucasurea  w 
t  illier  original  edot 
admitted  that  the 
prospering  nndcr  ll 
system,  would  Iiai 
by  the  public  u 
acknonledgmenl  tb 
diclsicd  those  mea 
ond  lliat  the  Wbi 
difiiicnt  in  dntr, 
forely  in  judgmenl 
wo  rarely  meet  w 
candour  which  aou 
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jndf^cnt  —  in  pi 
admission    i«    altt 
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To  the  Shopkeepers  of  Greai  Briiam, 


[Dee. 


You  constitute  the  class  which,  from 
its  peculiar  position  and  vocation,  is 
better  qualified  than  any  other  to 
judge  accurately,  and  from  experience, 
of  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  is 
actually  known  in  the  country.  The 
verdict  of  twelve  shopkeepers,  given 
after  an  inspection  of  their  books  for 
an  average  of  years,  ought  to  be  of 
more  weight,  in  settling  the  merits  of 
any  disputed  commercial  question, 
than  the  random  assurances  of  a 
dozen  cabinet  ministers  whose  repu- 
tation and  officitil  existence  are  bound 
up  in  the  vindication  of  their  own 
policy.  The  reason  of  this  is  per- 
fectly obvious.  Your  profit  is  simply 
a  commission  upon  your  sales.  You 
do  not  produce  or  manufacture 
articles  of  consumption — you  simply 
retail  them.  Your  protit  depends 
upon  the  briskness  of  trade,  that  is, 
the  amount  of  demand.  It  rises  or 
falls  according  to  the  general  circum- 
stances of  your  customers.  In  good 
times  you  make  large  profits ;  in  bad 
times  those  profits  decrease.  One 
while  your  stock  sells  off  rapidly  ;  at 
another,  it  remains  upon  your  hands. 
Your  interest  is  inseparat)le  from  that 
of  the  great  body  of  consumers  by 
whom  you  live.  Y'ou  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  foreign  trade; 
for,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
articles  in  which  you  deal,  you  sell 
them  in  the  home  market.  You  have, 
therefore,  the  best  opportunity  of 
estimating  the  real  condition  of  your 
customers.  The  state  of  your  own 
books,  and  the  comparative  degree  of 
ease  or  difficulty  which  yon  experience 
in  the  collection  of  your  accounts, 
furnish  you  with  a  sure  index  of  the 
purcha^jing  power  of  the  community. 
Compared  with  this  criterion,  which 
is  common  to  every  roan  among  you, 
tables  of  exports  and  imports,  state- 
ments of  bank  bullion,  and  such  like 
artificial  implements  as  have  been 
invented  by  the  political  impostors 
and  economists,  are  absolutely  worth- 
less. When  our  sapient  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  Mr  Labouchere, 
tell  you,  with  an  air  of  unbounded 
triumph,  that  the  exportation  of 
calicoes  to  China  or  Peru  has  mightily 
increased  —  and  therefore  argue, 
without  condescending  to  inquire 
whether  such  exportation  has  been 
ftttendcil  with  any  profit  at  all  to  the 


manufacturers,  that  the  proeperity  of 
the  country  is  advancing  at  a  ndlway 
pace — yovL  may  indeed  be  gratified  by 
the  statistical  information,  bat  yoa 
will  fail  to  discover  in  what  way  the 
public  are  benefited  thereby.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  fif- 
teen millions  of  gold  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  that,  so 
long  as  this  hoard  remains  nndimi- 
nished,  there  is  little  chance  of  a  com- 
mercial crisis,  or  a  violent  contraction 
of  credit.  But  we  take  it  von  would 
be  infinitely  better  pleased  to  know 
that  sovereigns  were  circulating  freely 
from  hand  to  hand  amongst  the  peoplOy 
and  that  your  customers  had  their 
pockets  so  well  filled  as  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  largely,  and  to  pay 
their  accounts  when  due.  To  yon 
any  depression  whatever  is  a  serions 
matter— a  depression  which  assumes 
a  permanent  appearance  cannot  be 
much  short  of  ruin.  Therefore  yoa 
ought  most  especially  to  take  care 
that  no  false  representation  la  made 
regarding  your  circumstances,  which 
may  be  the  means  of  perpetnatinff 
a  system  that  has  already  prored 
detrimental  to  a  large  body  of  your 
customers. 

Were  we  to  take  for  granted  tbe 
ministerial  statement  of  prosperity — 
which  no  doubt  will  be  repeated  next 
February — ^your  Whig  minister  being 
an  incorrigible  cuckoo— this  paper 
would  certainly  not  have  been  writ- 
ten. But,  having  had  occasion  early 
to  doubt  the  tmthfubiess  of  thia 
vernal  note,  and  having  taken  some 
pains  to  examine  the  statements 
which  from  time  to  time  are  issoed 
by  the  great  houses  engaged  in  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry, 
as  also  the  accounts  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  poor,  wfaldi  have  ex- 
cited so  much  public  interest,  wa 
have  really  been  unable  to  dlsoover 
any  one  influential  class,  iMyond  tbe 
money-lenders  and  creditors,  or  any 
one  large  and  important  branch  of 
industry,  which  can,  with  truth,  be 
described  as  prospering,  or  will  oon* 
fess  to  the  existence  of  such  pro« 
sperity.  Shipmasters,  mannfactnren. 
merchants,  iron -masters,  and  apicnl* 
turists,  all  tell  the  same  tale.  Tbia 
is  very  strange.  You  may  possibly 
remember  that  Mr  McGregor, 
Secretar)'  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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now  iDcmbcr  Tor  Glasgow,  the  greit     ral  proeperitj,  and,  pari  piutu  with 

commercial  city  of  Scotland,  CHtimated     tbis  con^tnlatioa,  And  the  accredited 

theaddiliOQalamountorwealth  wbicb     organs  of  each  c^  the  great  branch ea 

was  to  accrae    to  Great  Britain,  in    of   prodactiTS  indEutiy  Tehemently 

consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com     asserting   that  thej  are  exceptiou 

Laws,   at  two  millions  sterling  per     from  the  general  mle,  an    anxious 

week :     Upon  what  data  that  pro-     believer  in  the  probitf  of  all  parties 

foand  genilcman,  who  thas  ennnci-     has  bis  faith  somewhat  radelj  shaken. 

Rted  the  prophecy  and  assumed  the        We  belieye  that,  collectivelj,  jon 

mask  of  Midas,  proceeded  in  hia  cal-     are  the  beat  indsea  as  to  this  diS' 
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when  facts  and  statements  apparently 
of  much  weight  arc  adduced  on  either 
&>idc,  to  serve  as  arguments  for  the 
overthrow  or  the  maintenance  of  that 
system — when  some  cite  statistical 
tables  to  i»rove  that  the  country 
Must  be  prosperous,  and  others  ad- 
duce real  evidence  to  show  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case — you  cannot  aflord 
t«)  sit  idly  by,  »ithuut  throwing  the 
wii;,'ht  of  your  tL'.stimi.»ny  and  expc- 
ri(?nco  into  one  or  other  of  the  scales. 
You  have  had  admirable  opportuni- 
ties of  noticing  the  working  of  the 
I'Voe-Trade  system.  It  matters  not 
what  were  the  orij^inal  prepossessions 
of  any  of  you,  or  what  might  have 
been  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  this  or  that  scheme,  while  it 
was  still  in  embryo  and  untried.  A 
more  complex  question  than  that  of 
Tree  Trade,  as  alTecting  the  importa- 
t'un  4)f  Corn,  prubably  never  was  pre- 
S(  nted  to  the  public  ci'Usideration. 
-Many  exeellent,  judicious,  and  tho- 
ruijgliiy  ])atriolic  men,  relying  upon 
the  truth  of  statements  which  were 
regarded  by  nthers  as  mere  plausible 
tlieuries,  >\ero  willing  to  submit  to 
the  experiment.  And  when,  by  the 
;4i'os.-e?t  act  of  jx'liiieal  perlidy  that 
was  ever  perjietrated — an  act  which 
future  times,  if  not  the  present,  will 
sti^'inatise  with  dcser^ed  opjtrobriuin 
—  tile  last  and  most  important  change, 
tave  that  whieh  subse4Uently  assailed 
our  maritime  interest,  was  suddenly 
eii\'(teil,  it  was  the  declared  opinion 
of  the  majitrity  tliat  the  new  system 
miL-it  at  lea.^t  have  a  trial,  until  its 
real  results  were  developed,  and  until 
it  became  apparent  to  the  nation 
'wlicther  or  yot  Free  Trade  would 
ojjerale  fur  the  advantage  of  the 
pi-njjle,  as  its  advocates  and  pro- 
nii.ters  had  juvdicted. 

Here  we  must,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  however  unwillingly,  digress. 
Tlie  later  measures  of  Free  Trade 
liave  assailed  interests  so  important 
and   so   >irong,  that  its  former  and 
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elates  in  French  Jacobinism,  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade  hare  been 
gradually  .but  cant!oQ8l7  applied  to 
varioQS  branches  of  British  indostry. 
The  slow  and  insidions  natnre  of  the 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  states* 
men,  who,  even  then,  were  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  the  modem  eco- 
nomical school,  showed  their  distrust 
of  the  system,  which,  if  trnc,  onght 
at  once  to  have  been  openly  promnl- 
gated.  Like  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
llusklsson  was  destitute  of  that  manly 
courage  which  sconis  concealment  or 
deceit,  and  walks  steadfastly  to  its 
goal.  Cunning  was  an  ingredient  of 
his  nature :  whatever  he  did  was 
accomplished  by  tortnons  methods, 
and  vindicated  upon  false  pretences. 
The  tendency  of  that  policy  which 
he  commenced  was  to  maintain  by 
all  means,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  the 
sacrilice,  if  needful,  of  every  other 
interest,  the  manufacturing  supre- 
macy of  England  in  the  foreign 
market — an  object  for  which  we  still 
are  striving,  though  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
British  empire.  It  is  due,  however,  to 
the  memory  of  Mr  Huskisson,  to  re- 
mark, that,  although  the  originator  of 
this  policy,  ho  does  not  seem  to  have 
contemplated  the  extent  to  which  it 
would  be  carried  out  by  his  succes- 
sors. His  opinions  upon  the  subject 
of  protection  to  agriculture  were 
clear  and  decided :  "  There  is  no 
eflectual  security,  either  in  peace 
or  war,  against  tlio  frequent  return 
of  scarcity,  but  in  making  onrselves 
independent  of  foreign  supply.  Let 
the  bread  we  eat  bo  the  produce  of 
corn  grown  among  ourselves  ;  and,  for 
one,  1  care  not  how  cheap  it  is — the 
cheaper  the  better.  It  is  cheap  now, 
and  I  rejoice  at  it,  because  it  is  alto- 
gether oAving  to  a  sufficiency  of  corn 
of  our  own  growth  ;  but,  to  insure  a 
continuance  ofthatcheapness,  and  that 
sufliciency,  we  must  insure  to  our  own 
^;vowQi'S  proUction  against  foreujn  im- 


e;irlirr  advances,  stealthily  and  can-    purtation^  which  has  produced  those 


tidu^ly  made,  have  almost  laded  from 
thi^  public  view.  Free  Trade,  as  a 
ju'litical  system,  did  not  alone  strike 
ut  the  agricultural  or  the  shipping 
interest.  Since  the  days  of  Mr  IIus- 
kissun,  \Aho  brought  with  him  into 
active  life  the  j'rinciples  which  he 
had  imbibed  in  voutli  from  his  asso- 


biessings,  and  by  which  alone  they  can 
be  permanently  maintained."  "  The 
time,  however,  was  fast  approaching 
when  the  reins  of  government  were  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  a  scion  of  the 
manufacturing  body,  in  whoso  eyes 
the  momentary  supremacy*  of  party  was 
of  more  importance  than  any  prin- 
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cipic  of  national  policy.    There  ia  no    waa  prot«cUd  In  their  oivn  market 
more  cnriona  page  in  history  than     bj  a  scale  of  costoma  daties,  which 
tliat  (vhich  records  the  rise  of  British     prerented  the  influx  of  foreign  pro- 
maoufactures   towards  the   close  of    dnce    at   rales    which    most    have 
last  cenlarj.    Invention  after  inven-     aQnihilated    the    British    workman. 
tion,    whereby  maansl  labour    was     Protection  Is  a  dear  necessity  whicit 
superseded  by  machinery,   and  the     arises    ont    of    taxation.      If    the 
power  of  prodaction  almost  indefi-     lotucco,  tea,  coffee,  sogar,  beer,  soui, 
nitcly  muliiplied,  paved  the  way  for    and  other  articles  of  the  laboarera 
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beavy  local  rates,  from  which  the 
others  are  comparatively  free.  It  is 
a  received  maxim  in  political  eco- 
nomy— we  ought  rather  to  say  a 
rule  uf  common  sense — that  all  taxes 
and  charges  paid  by  the  producer, 
over  and  above  his  necessary  profit, 
fall  ultimately  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  consumer — that  is,  that  sach 
taxes  and  charges  form  a  component 

?art  of  the  selling  price  of  the  article, 
'here  is  no  specialty  whatever  in 
the  case  of  corn  or  provisions  to 
exempt  them  from  the  general  rule. 
But  all  restrictions  which  tend  to 
enhance  the  price  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life  arc  obnoxious  to  that 
section  of  the  people  who,  from 
ignorance  or  incapacity,  cannot  un- 
derstand why  bread  should  be  dear 
in  one  country  and  cheap  in  another. 
They,  too,  are  subjected  to  their 
share  of  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  so  taxed 
in  the  consumption  of  articles  which 
constitute  their  only  luxuries,  renders 
them  doubly  impatient  of  a  system 
which,  on  the  authority  of  wicked 
and  designing  demagogues,  they  are 
led  to  believe  was  invented  by  the 
landlords  solely  for  their  own  benefit. 
Thus  heavy  taxation,  however  en- 
gendered, must  always  be  fraught 
with  great  peril  to  the  permanency 
of  a  state.  The  burden  of  such 
taxation  falls  most  heavily  upon 
the  land,  and  yet  the  agriculturist 
is  expected  to  provide  food  for  the 
people  as  cheaply  as  though  he  were 
altogether  exempt  from  the  burden. 

The  reason  why  the  exporting 
manufacturers,  and  those  politicians 
who  entered  thoroughly  into  their 
views,  were  so  bent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Com  Laws,  was  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  competition 
in  foreign  markets  threatened  to 
become  so  strong,  owing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  textile  industry  on 
the  Continent,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  lower  prices.  England  had  given 
machinery  and  models  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  Continent  was  now 
fighting  her  with  her  own  weapons, 
and  at  a  cheaper  cost,  as  labour 
abroad  is  less  expensive  than  it  is 
here.  In  order  to  bring  down  the  valae 
of  labour  in  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  protracting  this  grand  mannfac- 
tarmg  contest,  it  was  necessary  to 


lower,  in  some  way  or  other,  the 
price  of  food  in  England,  and  this 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  free 
admission  of  foreign  supplies.  In 
short,  their  object  was  to  bring  down 
wages.  On  this  point  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Mr  Muntz,  M.P.  for 
Birmingham,  as  early  as  February 
1842.  He  wrote  as  follows : — "  Say 
what  you  will,  the  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  reduce  wages^  and 
the  intention  is  to  reduce  them  to 
the  Continental  level.  I  repeat  it, 
the  Com  Laws  very  materially  sup- 
port labour  in  this  country.  .  •  . 
Why,  the  professed  object  of  the 
repeal  is  to  enable  the  English  mer- 
chant to  compete  with  the  foreigner, 
and  how  can  he  do  that  unless  by  a 
reduction  of  wages^  which  redaction 
will  be  upon  all  trade,  home  and 
foreign  ?  "  Mr  John  Bright  was  not 
less  clear  as  to  the  necessity  of 
such  reduction  of  wages  in  order  to 
maintain  our  exports :  ^*  If  the  tarifiT 
in  Kussia  imposed  a  heavy  dnty  on 
English  yam,  and  if  English  yam 
went  there  and  had  to  be  sold  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  yam  of  the 
Russian  spinner,  he  (that  is,  the 
Bussian  spinner)  not  paying  the 
heavy  duty,  it  followed  that  we 
must,  by  some  means  or  other^  make 
our  goods  cheaper  by  the  amount 
of  duty  which  we  paid,  and  to  do 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  thai 
the  uHjges  of  the  operatives  in  tftis 
country  should  be  reduced,^"*  And  Air 
Greg  of  Manchester,  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
wrote  as  follows :  —  "In  the  only 
remaining  item  of  the  cost  of  prodac- 
tion — that  is,  the  wages  of  labour — 
foreign  nations  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage; and  although  a  free  trade  in 
provisions,  by  lowering  them  here, 
and  raising  them  abroad,  might  regu- 
late the  ditference,  I  doubt  2*  it  ever 
could  be  entirely  removed.  Better 
education,  more  sober  habits,  more 
frugality,  and  general  forcthongbt, 
together  with  cheaper  food,  will  no 
doubt  enable  our  people  to  live  in 
much  greater  comfort  than  at  pre- 
sent  UPON   CONSIDEEABLT  SHAIXER 

KARNiNGs.*'  These  extracts  sufiGi- 
ciently  disclose  Uie  designs  of  the 
Free-Traders  against  the  wages  of 
the  w^orkman.  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  believed  by  many  of  them, 
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that,  by  sacrificing  the  agricnltnriBts, 
they  would  be  able  to  tarn  the 
attention  of  other  conntries,  espe- 
cially America^  from  the  prosecntion 
of  their  rising  manufactures.  Thej 
argued,  that  if  we  were  to  surrender 
and  secure  our  provision  market  to 
foreign  states,  they  would  return 
the  compliment  by  allowing  us  to 
manufacture  for  them  —  in  other 
words,  that  the  foreigners  were  to  feed 
England,  and  England  was  to  clothe 
the  foreigners !  This  precious  scheme 
has  since  been  avowed,  seriously  and 
gravely,  by  men  who  have  seats  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  can  understand  their 
language,  the  philosophers  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  consider  this  a 
most  sensible  arrangement  I 

The  agricultural  interest,  however, 
was  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be 
attacked  at  once.  Several  outworks 
were  to  be  gained  before  the  citadel 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  Ac- 
cordingly Mr  Huskisson  began,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  continued,  that  sys- 
tem of  commercial  relaxations,  (which, 
some  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  was 
exposed  and  denounced  in  this  Maga- 
zine,) annihilating  some  branches  of 
industry  and  depressing  others — ^paa- 
perising  whole  districts,  as  in  the 
Highlands,  and  merging  the  villages 
in  the  towns — until  the  time  seemed 
ripe,  and  the  opportunity  propitious, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  grand 
dcsi^.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  change  in  the  Com  and 
Navigation  Laws — these  are  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all  of  us,  and  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Our  object 
in  this  digression  was  simply  to  re- 
mind you  that  Free  Trade,  in  its 
insidious  and  stealthy  progress,  has 
warred  with  other  interests  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  agiicnltural  and 
the  maritime  classes. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  at  present 
to  advert  to  the  gross  inconsistendes 
of  the  system  —  to  the  restrictions 
which  it  still  continues  upon  that 
very  branch  of  industry  which  it  has 
laid  bare  to  foreign  competition. 
Let  us  take  the  system  as  it  is,  of 
which  you  have  had  now  nearly  three 
years'  experience,  dating  from  the 
time  when  the  ports  were  opened. 

Three  years  constitute  a  long  pe- 


riod  for  the  endurance  of  a  commlBr-' 
cial  experiment.  Daring  tiiat  iStmm 
yon  have  had  ample  opportuiitj  of 
observing  how  the  system  has  woned; 
Are  you  richer  or  poorer  than  yoir 
were  before  the  experiment  began  t 
If  the  former,  Free  Trade  has  woriced 
well ;  if  the  huter,  it  is  a  mischieroos 
delusion. 

This  is  a  question  which  yon  alone 
can  answer-— or  nther,  every  man 
must  answer  it  for  himself.  Bat  tUv 
much  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that^ 
from  what  information  we  can  gather 
regarding  the  state  of  general  trade-* 
from  the  sentiments  which  we  haTO 
heard  expressed  by  many  of  the  mosl 
respectable  of  yoor  own  body^tba 
experiences  of  the  last  year  have  not 
been  snch  as  to  give  yon  much  encoa* 
ragement  fbr  the  fritore.  If  it  is  so, 
then  yoa  will  do  well  to  consider 
whether  or  not  yon  oagfat  to  lend  thai 

n  political  udflaenoe  which  yon  an* 
bedly  possess,  in  support  of  m 
system  which  has  not  only  failed  to' 
realise  the  anticipations  of  its  founds 
ers,  bat  has  actually  diminished  in  % 
great  degree  the  power  of  pnrchase  of 
the  commanity. 

This  is  no  trivial  matter  to  myof 
OS,  least  of  all  is  it  trivial  to  yoa.  The 
next  general  election  will  be,  in  ito 
results,  by  far  the  most  ia^Mniant  of 
any  which  has  taken  place  f6r  con- 
tories.  If,  in  the  new  Parliament, 
all  idea  of  a  return  to  the  Protectiw 
System  is  abandoned,  we  may  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  that  most  dlnnal 
conflict  which  can  conrolse  a  country 
—a  war  agunst  taxation,  and  nifcfo 
mately  against  property.  For— rely^ 
upon  this-— heavy  taxation  and  cheap 
produce  are  things  which  never  can 
be  reconciled.  Ton  «  if  y\ 
please,  hand  o^      I     h<  « 

Britain  to  the  miu  «     r 

him,  without  toL  ui  «>uo»via,  to  i    /] 
oar  wante  with  pr^uce  c€  his  ov 
rearing ;  but,  if  yoa  do  so«  what  is 
become  of  our  own  p<  ,  ai 

their  labour? — and  how         :r( 
levy  those  taxes  which       i 
can  supply?  That  mai        Liu 
terest,  for  which  snch  d       rate 
have  been  made,  v  nn 

in  the  marl       w        i 
imit  will  brook       i 

t        ei        bf        Oira 
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to  her  by  the  Free-Traders,  and  is 
engaged  heart  and  sonl  in  the  cotton 
mannfactare,  for  which  she  possesses 
within  herself  the  command  of  the 
raw  material.  To  those  countries 
which  supply  us  with  com,  our  er- 
ports  of  manufactures  have  alarm" 
ingly  decreased.  We  may  continue 
to  glut  (for  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  at  present)  the  markets  of  In- 
dia and  China,  and  onr  export  tables 
may  exhibit  a  cheering  increase  in 
the  amount  of  yards  of  calico  sent  out ; 
but,  unless  the  trade  .'circulars  are 
utterly  mendacious,  the  speculation 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
a  long  tract  of  time,  unprofitable. 
The  f£^t  is,  that  the  extent  and  value 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  manufactures 
is  little  understood  by  most  of  us,  and 
grossly  exaggerated  by  others.  It 
constitutes,  after  all,  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  national  production.  The  con- 
sumption of  manufactures  at  home  is, 
or  was,  before  the  late  changes  were 
made,  twice  as  great  as  the  whole 
amount  of  onr  annual  exports.  The 
prosperity  of  this  country  does  not 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  wares 
which  it  sends  or  forces  abroad, 
thongh  that  is  the  doctrine  which  is 
constantly  clamoured  in  our  ears  by 
the  political  economists — a  generation 
of  ridiculous  pretenders,  of  whom  it  is 
only  necessa^  to  know  one,  in  order 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
mental  capabilities  of  his  tribe.  It 
depends  on  our  own  labour,  on  our 
own  internal  arrangements,  and  on 
that  reciprocity  between  man  and 
man,  and  between  class  and  class  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  which  is  the  only 
real  security  for  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  a  kingdom.  Those  export- 
ing manufacture,  who  rummage  fo- 
reign markets,  are  no  better  than  so 
many  buccaneers.  Their  object  is  to 
evade  the  burden  of  taxation  at  home, 
and,  wherever  they  can  with  advan- 
tage to  themselves,  to  bring  in  foreign 
labour,  untaxed  and  untoUed,  to  su- 
persede that  of  the  British  workman. 
You  cannot  have  failed  to  rei^ark 
that  the  arguments  which  are  now 
put*forward  by  the  Free-Traders,  in 
support  of  their  system,  are  totally 
different  from  those  which  they  ad- 
vanced while  recommending  it  for  the 
adoption  of  the  country.  How  often 
^ere  we  told,  during  tbe  stm^^^ 


which  preceded  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that  all  the  apprehensions 
expressed  of  a  permanent  fall  in  the 
value  of  produce,  and  of  overwhelm- 
ing importations  from  abroad,  were 
purely  visionary!  Learned  statists 
undertook  to  prove  by  figures  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  grain  which 
conld  be  brought  into  this  country 
was  absolutely  insignificant,  and  that 
it  conld  not  disturb  prices.  I^fr  James 
Wilson  of  the  Economist^  in  his  valu- 
able tractate  entitled  Influences  of  Hie 
Com  LawSj  which  was  published  ele- 
ven years  ago,  thus  favoured  the 
public  with  his  anticipations  for  the 
ratnre,  in  the  event  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  : — 

"  Our  belief  is,"  says  the  sage  of 
Westbury,  "  that  the  whole  of  these 
generally  received  opinions  are  erro- 
neous; that  if  we  had  had  a  free  trade 
in  com  since  1815,  the  average  price 
of  the  whole  period,  actually  received 
by  the  British  grower,  would  have 
been  higher  than  it  has  been ;  that 
little  or  no  more  foreign  grain  would 
have  been  imported ;  and  that  if,  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  the  whole 
protective  system  shall  be  abandon- 
ed, the  average  price  of  wheat  will  he 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  yearSy  (523.  2d.,)  or  than  it 
would  be  in  the  future  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system  ; — but 
with  this  great  difference,  that  prices 
would  be  nearly  uniform  and  nnalter- 
ing  from  year  to  year ;  that  the  dis- 
astrous fluctuations  would  be  g^atly 
avoided,  which  we  have  shown,  in 
the  first  proposition,  to  be  so  minous 
under  the  present  system." 

For  this  very  notable  sentiment,  Mr 
Wilson  was  clapped  on  the  back  by 
the  Manchester  men,  and  commended 
thus  in  the  seventh  circular  of  the 
League : — "  We  are  much  indebted  to 
Mr  Ibbotson  of  Shefiield,  Mr  James 
Wilson^  and  our  esteemed  correspon- 
dent, for  labouring  to  prove  to  the 
landlords  that  they  may  safely  do 
justice  to  others,  without  endangering^ 
their  own  interests.  And  wo  think 
very  much  has  been  done  towards 
justifying  their  opinions,  Aat  the  mo- 
ney price  of  grain  would  not  be  lowered 
even  by  the  total  repeal  of  the  Cbm 
Lawsr  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  memo- 
rable debates  of  1846,  attempted  to 
^w&Uf^  his  experiment  on  the  ground 
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allow  agricoltnrc  to  be  extinguished 
from  among  ns,  or  at  iMst  nuaed  to 
that  point  which  will  afford  a  bare 
sabsistencc  to  the  grower,  without 
the  risk  of  involving  the  rest  of  us 
in  a  like  calamity. 

You  may  have  heard  it  said — for  It 
has  been  often  written — that  it  signi- 
fies little  to  the  people  of  this  country 
from  what  source  they  receive  their 
bread.  It  is  worth  your  while  to 
examine  into  this.  That  a  loaf  baked 
of  American  flour,  grown  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  may  taste  quite  as 
well  in  the  mouth  of  the  consumer  as 
a  loaf  of  English  material  is  a  circum- 
stance which  we  can  readily  believe ; 
but  is  this  all  that  is  to  be  considered  ? 
Does  the  American  bear  any  part  of 
our  national  taxation  V  Does  he  con- 
tribute, directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
burdens  which  are  common  to  the 
British  producer?  Does  he  deal  with 
any  of  you,  and  can  you  call  him  a 
customer?  These  are  the  questions 
which  you  ought  to  ask  yourselves, 
in  making  up  your  minds  on  this 
matter ;  and  if  you  will  only  examine 
the  subject  patiently  and  dispassion- 
ately, your  own  common  sense  will 
lead  you  to  a  just  conclusion,  l^t 
us  suppose  that  all  the  food  which 
you  purchase  and  consume  was  grown 
on  a  foreign  soil,  and  admitted  free  of 
duty.  You  might  thon  have  cheap 
bread,  but,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
you  would  lose  more  than  half  your 
customers.  Unless  people  have  money 
they  cannot  buy ;  and  if  agricultural 
product  ion  wore  to  be  abandoned  in 
the  British  i:«lands,  all  those  who  de- 
rive their  incomes— not  only  directly, 
but  indirectly — fnim  the  soil,  would 
necessarily  bo  stripp<Ml  of  their  means. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  f:ict  that,  on  a 
minute  analysis  of  the  census  of  1^1, 
it  appeared  that  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
In*land,  supporte<l  and  maintained  by 
the  two  great  sources  of  pro<luction, 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  were 
as  18.7:M.4H8,  defHMident  on  the  first, 
to  8,U1M  ,HlM  ,  deiM'ndent  on  the  second? 
Do  you  believe  that  the  country  can 
rcnrain  prospen>us,  if  you  strike  a 
deathblow  at  the  pnxlucc  which  main- 
tains mon»  than  two-thinls  of  its 
inhabitants? 

Let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  sup- 
pose— what  may  hereafter  be  the  case 


— that  other  eomtries  oonld  mdeneV 
us  in  the  home  market  in  the  articto 
of  manoALCtorea  —  that  Ameriea, 
France,  or  Germany  eonld  send  ns 
cotton  and  woollen  stuiEi,  and  other 
ware,  cheaper  than  we  conid  make 
them  at  home.  In  that  easOf  when 
would  be  the  sources  of  onr  ineome? 
All  industry  wonld  be  prostrated — for 
yon  know  very  well  that  a  loeioff 
trade  will  not  and  cannot  be  carried 
on  long,  and  that  the  time  will  soon 
arrive 'when,  throngh  the  fiulore  of 
capital,  it  must  be  abandoned.  Li 
such  an  event,  what  wonld  become  of 
our  population,  with  their  laboor  en- 
tirely destroyed?  How  conld  the 
taxes  be  levied,  and  the  expeases  of 
government  paid,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt? 
Great  cheapness  yon  wonld  have,  no 
doubt,  but  nobody  wonld  be  able  to 
buy. 

If  cheapness  is  a  blessing  in  food, 
it  is  a  blessing  in  clothing  and  la 
everything  else.  The  rule  admits  of 
no  exception.  It  is  as  advantageooa 
for  any  of  ns  to  save  a  pound  on  the 
price  of  his  coat  as  a  penny  on  the  priea 
of  his  loaf.  Bread  is,  no  donbl,  the 
most  important  article  of  the  worUog- 
man's  consumption,  but  at  the  saaM 
time  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  the  raisiBg 
of  food  is  the  most  important  pan 
of  the  production  of  the  laboniing- 
dasses.  Without  home  labour,  all 
capital  in  this  country  wonld  be  aa- 
nihilated,  or  at  least  wonld  depart 
from  it.  Labour  depends  entirely 
upon  wages,  and  wages  npon  thia 
market  price  of  the  article  prodaead. 
If  from  the  introdnction  of  foraiga 
labour,  in  the  shape  of  products,  lae 
price  of  any  article  is  forced  dowa 
below  the  cost  of  production,  tbea 
wages  begin  to  fall,  and  in  the  ead 
pnxt action  is  extingnished.  Why  la 
it  that  foreign  countries  haTO  Impdaod 
heavy  duties  upon  our  exported  aittelaa 
of  manufacture?  Simply  for  tiila 
ol]ject — that  their  own  roanufaetararB, 
who  give  employment  to  large  nam* 
bers  of  their  population,  may  not  be 
undersold  by  ours,  nor  those  meaaa 
of  employment  annihilated.  In  acting 
thus,  these  governments  perform  a 
paternal  duty  to  the  people---shieldiag 
them  against  the  competition  of  aa 
older  manufacturing  power,  and 
paring  them  hereafteri  when  ildll 
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not  be  forceil  down  to  that  poiut. 
IJut,  in  the  nu-an  liiuo,  agriculture  may 
be  ruiiicii,  and  the  home  trade,  by 
wliith  iiloni:  v»»u  subsist,  bo  j>alMed. 
In  fiV.t,  ilh^  pH'sent  ?iru;:;;le  lies  be- 
tween the  huuie  trade  and  the  i*<.« reign 
trade.  One  or  other  of  these  must 
ultimately  succumb.  Tlie  etlect  of 
our  ])rr<i'nt  commercial  system  is  to 
paralyse  the  home  trade,  hy  decrcas- 
in;;  the  value  ot'  ;dl  kinds  of  d(uni*stic 
product'  ;  by  lowering:  all  income'', 
and  con-etjui'utly  reducing  the  amount 
of  ihe  internal  business  of  the  country. 
It  has  enabli'd  our  manufacturers,  for 
the  tinn*,  to  make  a  show  of  lar;:er 
cxjinrts  than  before;  but  it  ha-^  not, 
acc')rding  tt»  their  own  a('knowli'd;;e- 
nicnt,  at  all  ridianeed  tln-ir  protits. 
It  may  have  enabled  them  to  lower 
ihrlr  prici.-s,  but  it  has  not  increased 
their  returns. 

And  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  so. 
Kxcept  in  the  nio^Jt  mi-i-rable  and 
nnim])ortant  'iuirters.  our  relaxations 
bave  h'Tij  lui't  by  auLrnu-ntrd  taritHj 
in>ti*ad  «»f  t-a^rer  reeipri»city.  'I'he 
nations  of  the  w.:rld  have  refused  to 
saeritic"'  th<'ir  ;ulvanta;:es,  to  renounce 
their  jmjspects,  and  to  l"*conie  Tree- 
Traders  at  the  call  of  l^rilain.  Their 
statesmen  thorni;;:hlv  understood  the 
motive  of  the  in^^i-nuous  otVer:  they 
were  not  to  be  co/.enrd  even  bv  the 
])lausibility  of  Sir  Robert  rerl.  It  is 
almost  melancholy  now.  when  we  re- 
member  what  has  actually  taken  ]>lace, 
X\>  revert  to  the  peroration  of  that 
statesman's  speech  delivered  on  lilth 
iM'briiarv  isii).  A  more  lamentable 
in-t:inc«'  of  delusion,  as  to  the  true 
feeling'  and  position  of  other  countries, 
was  nt'ver  )ierhai>s  exhibited.  Mark 
his  w<)rds  : — 

**  M;uiy  couiilrioT  are  watohing  with 
aiixii'iy  the  s.-liM-iiuii  you  may  make. 
Di'ltTinine  f»r  '  Atlvanci*,'  aii«l  it  will  ho 
tiie  watchword  wliich  v.ill  aiiiinato  and 
eiit'uiinu'e  iu  evt-ry  ftato  the  friemls  of 
lihoral  cuimiiorfial  policy.  Sariiinia  has 
takiMi  til'.'  leail.  Naplc?  i^  relaxing  her 
l'r.)tective  iluti"*-.  and  favouriti«(  Hriti.-^h 
produce.  I'ni-bia  i-*  sliaken  in  her  ad- 
liiTciice  to  restrictiuii.  Tiie  government 
of  Frn-.M-e  will  he  ^•trenglhened  ;  and, 
hacked  by  the  intelligence  of  the  relk-ct- 
ing,  and  by  conviction  of  the  real  weltare 
of  the  great  hody  of  the  community,  will 
jH'rhaps  ultimately  prevail  over  tlie  <elf- 
iniere:<t  of  the  coiumen'ial  and  mannfac- 
taring  aristocracy  which  uow  predomi- 
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nates  in  her  Chambers.  Can  yoa  doabt 
that  the  United  States  will  soon  relax 
her  hostile  tariff,  and  that  the  friends  of 
a  fVeer  commercial  intereonrse  —  the 
friends  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries—will hail  with  satisfaction  the  ex- 
ample of  England  l" 

How  strangely  did  this  remarkable 
man,  whose  career  in  all  time  coming 
will  be  a  warning  to  the  aspiring 
statesman,  misunderstand  the  true 
nature  of  his  country's  position !  In 
order  to  tempt  reciprocity  he  opened 
the  Hritish  ports — that  is,  be  con- 
ceded gratuitously  the  only  condition 
by  which  wo  ever  could  have  hoped 
to  insure  it !  At  the  expense  of  the 
liritish  agricnltnrist  he  opened  the 
British  market  to  the  foreigner,  in 
tlie  expectation,  as  he  expressly  de- 
clared, that  the  boonwonid  be  repaid 
by  measures  which  would  pre^'ent 
the  rise  of  manufactures  abroad,  and 
restrain  other  nations  from  employing 
capital  profitably,  from  entering  into 
rivalry  with  Britain,  and  from  using 
those  natural  advantages  which  were 
ready  to  their  hand;  and  which,  if 
used,  could  not  fail  to  add  to  theur 
wealth,  and  to  furnish  emi^ojment 
for  millions  of  their  increastng  popn- 
1  at  ion !  Most  cgregioos  was  the 
blunder,  and  terrible  is  the  penalty 
which  we  are  certain  to  pay  for  it,  if 
we  do  not  retrace  our  steps. 

It  is  always  useful  to  know  what 
intelligent  men  of  other  countries 
think  of  our  system.  They  survey 
and  examine  it  without  those  preju- 
dices which  are  apt  to  beset  all  of  us, 
and  are  better  able  than  ourselves  to 
determine  with  what  degree  of  favour 
it  will  be  received,  or  is  received,  by 
those  who  are  removed  beyond  the 
sc«>pe  of  our  immediate  obsen-ation. 
Certainly,  of  all  others,  from  their 
allinity  to  ourselves,  and  their  pro- 
verbially shrewd  acutencss  in  all 
matters  of  commercial  detail,  the 
Americans  arc  most  likely  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  both  of  our  po- 
sition and  our  prospects  in  regard  to 
ftjrei;xn  trade.  It  is  well  worth  our 
while  to  read  and  consider  the  follow- 
ing' opinion  of  Mr  Carey,  the  most 
distinj^'uishcil  Transatlantic  writer  on 
points  of  political  economy.  It  occurs 
in  his  work  entitled  The  Harmony 
of  InU  rests^  published  iu  America  so 
late  as  December  1819. 
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Villiers  came  forward  in  the  bej^n- 
ntng  of  1850,  and  told  yon,  in  his 
capacity  of  proposer  of  the  Address 
to  the  Crown,  that  £91,000,000 
were  cmnucdfy  taken  from  the  valno 
of  the  agricalturai  produce  of  the 
country,  you  were  expected,  and 
directed,  to  clap  your  bands  with 
joy,  and  to  congratulate  one  another 
on  this  symptom  of  the  national  pros- 
perity! 

The  sum  of  twenty  millions  lost  by 
the  failure  of  the  potato- crop — a  single 
event,  not  one  of  annual  occurrence 
— ^was  taken  from  the  country's  power 
of  pro<luce;  and  Uierefore,  said  the 
Frec-Traders,  there  was  stagnation. 
But  they,  of  course,  could  not  help  it. 
Of  course  they  could  not ;  but  what 
about  the  ninety-one  millions  of  annual 
loss,  which  is  equally  deducted  from 
the  internal  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try? About  diat  we  do  not  hear  a 
word.  And  yet  ask  yourselves,  and  that 
most  seriously — for  it  is  time  that  we 
should  get  rid  of  all  such  pitiful  pal- 
tering— whether  there  is  any  diffe- 
rence whatever  between  the  two 
cases,  except  that  the  one  was  an 
isolated  casualty,  and  that  the  other 
is  an  annual  infliction  to  which  we 
are  subjected  by  statute  ?  Weigh  the 
matter  as  yon  will,  yon  cannot,  we 
are  satisfied,  bo  able  to  detect  any 
difference.  If  the  grower  of  grain  at 
present  prices  has  no  remuneration 
for  his  toil,  or  return  for  his  capital, 
he  cannot  buy  from  you,  any  more 
than  could  the  farmer  whose  crop 
perished  by  the  potato  disease.  What 
caused  the  stagnation?  The  failure 
of  the  power  to  purchase,  because 
there  was  no  return  for  produce. 
What  causes  the  stagnation?  Pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  perpetrated  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Do  not,  we  beseech  you,  allow 
yourselves  to  be  fooled  any  longer  by 
the  Jesuitry  of  these  political  econo- 
mists, but  apply  your  own  reason  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  present  de- 
pression. Do  not  believe  them  when 
they  talk  about  exceptional  causes, 
affecting  temporarily  the  industry 
of  the  nation,  but  certain  imme- 
diately to  disappear.  If  you  were 
to  live  as  long  as  Methusaleh,  no 
one  year  would  elapse  without  ftir- 
nlshing  those  gentlemen  with  a  special 
juad  exceptional  cause.     One  year 


it  is  the  potato  disease;  another 
the  French  Revolution ;  another  the 
Groat  Exhibition.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  will  be  their  excnse  next 
year — perhaps  the  new  Reform  Bill, 
or  some  other  similar  godsend.  Yon 
are  the  particular  class  upon  whom 
the  deception  is  to  be  played,  and  for 
whose  especial  benefit  the  fraud  is 
concocted.  The  producers  know  very 
well  how  they  stand,  and  what  they 
have  to  expect.  They  can  be  no 
longer  cajoled  by  assurances  of  higher 
prices,  by  vague  promises  of  profit 
after  the  disappearance  of  "  the  tran- 
sition state,"  or  by  impndent  aver- 
ments that,  by  an  entire  change  of 
system  and  the  expenditure  of  more 
capital,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  affluence.  To  do  the 
Free- Traders  justice,  they  have  for 
some  time  desisted  from  such  at- 
tempts. They  now  address  their 
victims,  through  their  organs,  in  a 
fine  tone  of  desperado  indifference, 
telling  them  that,  if  they  do  not  like 
the  present  arrangement,  the  sooner 
they  go  elsewhere  the  better.  And 
the  people  are  taking  them  at  their 
word  and  going.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tax-payers  are  leaving  the 
country  as  fast  as  possible,  carrying 
with  them  the  fragments  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  bequeathing  to  those  who 
remain  behind  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional burdens.  But  in  yonr  case, 
the  Free-Traders  cannot  yet  afford  to 
pull  off  the  mask.  They  are  appre- 
hensive that  you  should  see  them  in 
their  real  character ;  and  therefore,  so 
long  as  you  are  likely  to  be  amused 
with  "  specialties  "  and  *''•  exceptional 
causes,"  these  will  be  furnished  to 
you  gratis,  and  in  great  variety. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  an  ap- 
prehension among  their  camp  that 
you  are  beginning  to  evince  suspicion. 
Recent  elections  have  not  been  quite 
as  they  should  be ;  and  in  the  sea- 
port and  largo  commercial  towns  there 
are  evident  symptoms  of  mutiny.  So^ 
by  way  of  diverting  your  attention, 
you  are  likely  to  have  a  measure 
of  Reform  next  year,  possibly  as 
satisfactory  in  its  result  as  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill,  upon  which  Mi- 
nisters cleverly  managed  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  public  attention 
throughout  last  session,  and  then, 
having  carried  it,  allowed  its  pro- 
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tiom  htfore^  "hatt  adovUd  it,  their  lou 
being  to  immenu,  and  tne  vhole  condition 
of  the  trade  $o  thoroughly  disjointed.  In 
pieces  the  business  during  the  week  has 
not  shown  any  feature  of  increased  ac- 
tiyity,  and  the  stocks  in  the  manufac- 
turers' hands  are  somewhat  increasing, 
but  not  so  fast  as  last  year  at  this  period, 
and'especially  in  Coburgs  and  fancy  goods: 
the  former  are  chiefly  made  in  this  dis- 
tricty  and  not  in  Lancashire,  for  the  ruin- 
ous price  has  driven  them  on  to  other 
classes  of  goods  adaptable  to  their  looms; 
and  for  some  months  sereral  large  houses 
have  been  engaged  in  making  Bareges 
for  the  American  market.  This  has  pre- 
vented mousselines-de-laine  being  made 
to  stock,  and,  perhaps  for  many  years, 
this  branch  of  the  trade  has  not  opened 
with  so  small  a  stock  on  hand. 

**  Nottingham,  ^^orcmler  6. — In  lace 
we  have  no  improvement  to  notice  this 
week  in  the  general  sale  of  goods,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  in  demand;  but,  as  many  of 
the  manufacturers  are  wisely  lessening 
their  production,  wo  do  not  anticipate 
any  serious  losses  resulting  from  the  pre- 
sent temporary  stagnation.  Many  are 
stopping  their  frames  to  make  fresh  de- 
signs altogether ;  which,  if  done  with 
good  taste,  some  advantage  may  result 
fh>m  present  difficulties.  In  hosiery  our 
trade  is  not  so  much  depressed  as  we  had 
reason  to  anticipate.  There  is  still  a  fair 
business  duing  in  wrought  hose,  and  a 
little  incrcaEcd  demand  for  '  cut-ups,'  as 
well  as  gloves  made  of  thread  and  spun 
silk.  The  price  of  yarn  is  low,  which  is 
in  favour  both  of  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant. 

"  Leicester,  Notember  6.  —  The  un- 
settled state  of  the  price  of  workmanship 
for  straight-down  hose  has  caused  a 
great  depression  in  that  branch,  and  led 
to  nearly  a  total  cessation  of  work,  many 
hosiers  declining  to  give  out  until  prices 
are  settled.  In  wrought  hose  a  better 
businc-'s  is  doing,  though  not  so  good  as 
usual  at  this  bearson.  Yams  continue 
dull  of  sale." 

Now,  wliy  do  wc  insist  upon  these 
things?  Fur  two  reasons.  lu  tho 
first  place,  we  wish  you  to  observe 
that  the  cheapness  of  manufacturing 
products  does  not  of  itself  induce  con- 
sumption. There  must  be  buyers  as 
well  as  sellers  in  order  to  constitute 
a  market,  and  the  tendency  of  our 
late  legislation  has  been  to  diminish 
the  means  of  the  former.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that,  if  wc  have  cheap 
food  and  cheap  manufactures,  the 
relative  position  of  all  classes  can  be 
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maintained.     Never  fof|^  Aai 
burdeni  oil  the  whUe  remam  ai  a  find 
money  rate^  and  that,  as  the  Yalne  of 
produce  is  lowered,  the  wdght  of 
those  burdens  is  aggraTated.    Thia 
consideration,  whichis  now  well  mi- 
derstood,  is  beginning  to  tell  atrooglj 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Free- 
loaders, even  with  some  of  thoaa 
who  were  •  once  their  ardent   anp- 
porters.    Mr  James  Harver  of  Liw- 
pool,  late  a  member  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  but  now  a  atrenoons 
opponent  of  their  system,  thoa  chron- 
icles the  leading  cause  of  his  conver- 
sion.   We  quote  from  his  pamplitet 
just    published,  Remtmeraiive   Price 
the  Desideratum^  not  Cheagmese,    He 
says:  —  "My  suspicions  were  fint 
awakened  by  the  blind  devotion  of 
tho  Manchester  school  of  political 
economy  to  the  doctrine  of  caKAr- 
KEss  ;   for  it  struck  me  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  to  buy  cheap 
is  to  sell  cheap,  in  which  case  then 
can  be  no  possible  gain,  but  a  podtive 
loss,  arising  from  the  necesaazr  aff- 
gravation  of  all  fixed  charges,      fia 
order  to  place  the  producers  of  this 
country  in  the  same  position  as  tdbrSi 
it  would  be  necessary  to  redaoe  all 
fixed  chu^s,  the  interest  of  debt 
both  public  and  private,  the  expeoaea 
of  government,  and  all  aalMJee  and 
annuities,  to  an  amount  correspondlBg 
to  the  forced  decline  of  prices.    lUa 
would  be  called  a  war  against  pro- 
perty; but,  in  reality,  the  war  aniDaS 
property  began  when  the  LegisUiare 
admitted  foreign  untaxed  prodnoe  to 
compete  with  the  produce  and  labour 
of  our  tax-paying  population  at  borne. 
Our  second  reason   for  ^mwing 
your  attention  to  the  cheerleaa  pro- 
spect of  manufactures,  has  referenee 
to  the  sacrifices,  not  only   indired 
but  direct,  which  the  other  claasea  of 
the  community  were  called  upon  to 
make  in  order  to  prop  them  up.  In  tho 
first  place,  the  I^perty  and  Income 
Tax,  which  we  arc  still  called  upon  to 
pay,  was  imposed  bv  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expressly  for  the  object  of  effecting 
"  such  an  improvement  in  the  uumw 
facturing  interests  as  will  react  on 
every  other  interest  in  the  country.** 
lie  admitted  that  it  was  an  nnjnst 
and   partial   impost,   and  thermre 
promised  that  it  should  be  only  tea- 
porary-^however,  we  have  eadursd 
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it  for  ten  years,  and  the  Whigs  will 
no  doubt  make  an  effort  to  continae 
it  still  longer.  Here,  then,  you  have 
a  sum  of  five  millions  and  a  half 
annually  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturers,  who  were  relieve 
from  taxation  to  that  amount.  So 
far  for  sacrifice  the  first.  Then  came 
sacrifice  the  second,  in  the  shape  of 
Free  Trade,  mulcting  the  productive 
classes  of  this  country  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  five- and- thirty  per  cent  of 
their  annual  returns.  Then  came 
sacrifice  the  third,  which  handed  over 
the  carrying  trade  to  the  foreigner. 

Now,  considering  that  all  these 
sacrifices  have  been  made  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  or  at 
least  with  that  professed  object,  is  it 
not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extraordi- 
nary that  they  have  not  thriven  ? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  a  result 
so  wholly  contrary  to  the  avowed 
anticipations  of  our  statesmen?    The 
explanation  is,   after  all,  not  very 
difficult.     All  these  sacrifices  l^ave 
been  made,  not  for  the  great  body  of 
the  manufacturers,  but  for  a  mere 
section  of  them.     We  possess  no 
authentic  official  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  manufactures  consumed  at 
home  ;  but  we  have  records,  more  or 
less  trustworthy,  of  the  amount  of 
our  exports,  and  these  are  used  to 
mislead  the  minds  of  the  miUtitude  as 
to  the  actual  extent  and  relative  im- 
portance of  our  trade.    England  has 
no  more  title  than  France  has  to  the 
character  of  the  workshop   of  the 
world.      We  are   driven   from   the 
markets  of  civilised  countries  by  the 
protective  duties  imposed  by  their 
governments  for  the  righteous  and 
prudent  purpose  of  fostering  native 
industry,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
seek  our  marts  among  people  who 
are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  political 
economy  as  to  detect  the  enormous 
discrepancy  between  our   principles 
and  our  practice.    Listen  to  Mr  Har- 
vey's sketch  of  our  foreign  trade : — 

'^  From  the  theories  and  Bystems  I 
turned  my  attention  to  passing  events 
and  recorded  facts  :  I  saw  the  West  In- 
dies prostrated  ;  Canada  thrown  into  a 
state  of  revolt,  succeeded  by  a  smothered 
feeling  of  discontent  ;  Ireland  depopu- 
lated ;  the  magnificent  resources  of  India 
undeveloped  ;  and  the  British  farmer  re- 
duced to  the  dire  necessity  of  paying  rent 
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out  of  oapitaL  I  also  perceived  thai  the 
change  in  oar  commercial  policy  had  sob- 
stitated  a  cosmopolitan  cant  in  the  plaea 
of  patriotism  and  nationality.  To  become 
the  fHend  of  every  country  bat  his  own 
had  become  the  pride  and  the  glory  of 
Btatesmanship.  Foreign  goods  were  ad- 
mittedy  dnty  firee,  into  onr  ports,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  reciprocity  being  establish- 
ed ;  bat  oar  manufactares  were  subjected 
to  heavy  imposts  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  United  States.  China^ 
nnversed  in  the  mysteries  of  political  eco- 
nomy, only  levies  five  per  cent  npon  our 
goods,  whilst,  in  direct  contraTention  of 
our  pet  notions  of  Free  Trade  and  reci-r 
procity,  we  impose  a  tax  of  300  per  cent 
upon  her  teas.    Our  uopes  have  beeh 

DI8APP0INTBO,  OUE  CJkLCULATXOMS  FALSI- 
FIED. We  AEB  TBE  DUPB8  OF  CUB  0W» 
FAMTASnC   IDEAS  AMD  QuiXOTIC    CONCBS- 

sioiis.  We  are  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  The  Germanic 
Zollverein  tbans  oar  overtures  ;  the  Ame- 
rican ezclades  oar  ships  firom  his  sea- 
board." 

Can  these  things  be  controverted?:' 
We  defy  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  to* 
doit. 

So  mnch  for  the  foreign  trade ;  bafr 
there  still  remains  the  home  trade,  in 
which  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  onr 
manufactnring  capital  is  embarked, 
and  which  famishes  a  much  ffreater 
amount  of  employment  to  British 
labonr  than  Uie  other.  Yon  see  what 
is  the  state  of  that  trade,  notwith- 
standing the  savings  which  may  have 
been  effected  by  the  lowered  price- 
of  food,  and  also  notwithstanding 
that  partial  protection  which  severav 
brancnes  of  it  are  still  allowed  to  re- 
tain. One  word  as  to  that  incidentair 
pohit.  Mr  Cobden  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  be  did  not  care  how  soon 
these  remnants  of  protection  were 
aboUahed.  Let  him  be  as  good  as  his 
word,  and,  if  he  dares,  rise  np  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect.  We 
shall  then  have  an  opportnnity  of 
testing  the  exact  nature  of  his  prin- 
ciples. To  what  cause  can  such  ft 
depression  as  this,  so  long  and  conti- 
nuous, be  attributed,  except  to  % 
general  curtailment  of  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers,  arising  from 
the  insufficiency  of  their  means  to  make 
purchases  as  before  I  Yon  are  probably 
aware  that  what  is  called  strict  eco- 
nomy in  families  is  not  favourable  to 
the  interesta  of  manufacture  or  oC 
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trade.  Of  manafacturcs  of  all  kiuds 
there  must  bo  a  certain  yearly  con- 
sumption, based  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  people.  Besides  food,  men  re- 
quire clothes  to  cover  them,  and 
houses  in  which  to  dwell,  and  those 
houses  must  be  more  or  less  fur- 
nished. But  between  the  bare  supply 
of  such  necessities,  and  that  point 
which  is  considered  by  persons, 
according  to  their  tastes,  education, 
or  habits,  as  constituting  comfort, 
there  is  a  wide  interval.  Nothing  is 
a  more  sure  criterion  of  the  wealth 
and  income  of  a  people  than  the  order- 
ing of  their  homes,  and  the  manner 
of  their  living ;  and  the  traveller  who 
passes  from  one  country  into  another 
can  at  once  fonn  an  estimate,  from 
such  ai)pearances,  of  their  respective 
wealth  or  poverty.  Diminish  income, 
and  a  reduction  is  immediately  made. 
All  superfluities  are  lopped  oil*  and 
renounced.  The  broker,  who  deals  in 
second- hand  articles,  drives  a  larger 
business  than  the  man  who  is  the 
vendor  of  new  ones ;  and  even  in 
domestic  labour  there  is  a  large  eco- 
nomy practised,  by  reducing  establish- 
ments. That  this  must  be  so,  will  be 
evident  on  the  slightest  rellection. 
Reduce  a  man's  income  from  £U>(.)0 
to  £800  or  £r,oO,  and  he  will,  if  he 
has  any  wisdom  or  prudence,  cut 
down  his  expenses  to  meet  the  fall. 
It  is  upon  the  home  manufacturer  in 
the  tirst  place,  and  upon  the  shop- 
keeper secondly,  that  these  reductions 
tell.  The  one'  finds  that  his  amount 
of  production  is  much  greater  than 
the  demand ;  the  other  does  not  turn 
over  Ills  capital  nearly  so  rapidly  as 
before.  Add  to  this  that  the  home 
manufacturer,  in  many  branches,  is 
exposed  to  strong  foreign  eompotition. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  liis  last  alterations 
of  the  tariff,  did  indeed  continue  Tro- 
tortion — m«»re  largely  than  is  gene- 
rally understood,  for  the  mere  amount 
of  revenue-duty  drawn  from  importa- 
tions of  foreign  articles  adapted  to 
compete  with  ours  in  the  home,  is  no 
criterion  of  the  Trotoctive  value — to 
some  branches  of  industr}- ;  hut  otheri* 
were  exposed  without  shelttr,  and 
liave  since  sulVered  acconlingly.  It 
U  undeniable  that  a  very  large  amount 
of  f.)r«-i;.Mi  manufaetures,  which  have 
paid  no  «!uty  at  all,  or  merely  an 
elusory  oae,  are  consumed  within  this 
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coantry — thereby  inflicting  extreme 
injury  npon  British  labooTy  and  de- 
pressing trades  which,  thoogli  sere- 
rally  not  important,  give  in  tlie 
aggregate,  or  onght  to  ^ve,  the 
means  of  employment  to  thonaands. 
Regard  the  subject  in  any  light  yom 
will,  this  cheapness,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much,  jnst  amonnta  to  a 
diminution  of  the  income  of  ereir 
class,  except  the  annuitants  and  bmi" 
holders,  while  it  consequently  renden 
the  payment  of  the  fixed  bnideiis 
more  grievous  to  every  one  of  ns. 

Yon,  gentlemen,  to  whom  we  have 
ventured  to  submit  these  remarks, 
have  a  very  great  deal  in  yoor  power. 
Yon  can,  by  your  dedsion,  either 
coufinn  the  present  policy,  or  canse 
it  to  be  reversed;  and  yoor  own 
experience  will  suffice  to  show  yoo  in 
what  manner  the  system  has  worthed. 
Statists  may  parade  their  figures,  eco- 
nomists may  puff  their  plans,  states- 
men may  indulge  in  high  -  colomnd 
pictures  of  the  success  winch  they  ex- 
pect to  follow  their  measures — ^bntthe 
true  test  of  every  measure  which  has 
a  practical  tendency  will  be  found  in 
the  effect  which  it  produces  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  and  eqie- 
cially  upon  those  of  the  middle  rlannns 
We,  who  have,  from  the  very  first, 
anticipated  the  baneful  effects  of  this 
attack  upon  British  industry  —  we, 
who  have  no  more  connection  tiian 
any  of  yonrselves  with  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, and  who  consider  the  wd- 
fare  of  the  people  as  the  grand  object 
whitrh  it  is  the  duty  of  the  GoTem- 
ment  to  promote — ask  you  to  apphr 
your  own  reason  to  the  facts  whlGh 
are  before  you  and  in  your  reach,  smd 
to  decide  and  act  accordingly.  It 
was,  we  knew  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  this  struggle,  impossible  that 
you  could  decide  nntil  the  effects  of 
the  Free-Trade  experiment  became 
visible  and  palpable  among  yonr- 
selvc".  We  foresaw  that  it  was*  only 
through  the  suffering  and  impoveriah- 
ment  of  the  producers  that  the  prac- 
tical lesson  could  reach  yon,  and  thai, 
until  this  took  place,  it  was  of  little 
use  to  invoke  your  aid,  or  even  to 
entreat  your  judgment.  Probably,  by 
tills  time,  you  will  have  formed  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  tlM 
doctrines  promulgated  by  the 
biers  on  political  economy^ a 
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bb  journal  relating  to  this  period  of  onUide  the  town)  whoi  Owen  ap- 

the  Blcgc,   The  StraitM  of  Gibrahar.  peared. 

He    seems    to    hare    estimated  the  "  Ton're  pnncttial,  my  boy ;  rad 

ivorLh  of  bis  wit  bj  its  rarity,  for  the  pnnctnality's  «  cardinal  rlrtne  abont 

words  appear  at  the  top  of  every  dinner- time/  said  my  ffrand&Uier, 

pasc.  looking  at  hia  watoh  j  "  Uiree  o'clock 

The  11th  of  April  1761  being  Car-  exactly.  And  now  well  have  dinner, 

lota's  birtbda;f ,  the  Uajor  bad  inrited  I  only  hope  the  new  oook  la  a  tole- 

Owen  (dow  Lieutenant  Owen)  to  dine  rable  prondent," 

with  them  in  honour  of  tbe  occasion.  "  What'abaoomeof  HraOrision?" 

single 


poned 
Englai 
worth] 
a  ^nt 


sheep, 
the  di 
for  tb 
Buntpti 
they  : 
many 


wolvei 
of  it) 
aUllin 
ancesl 
two  K 
pnddii 
many 


his  journ&l  reUtiog  to  this  period  of  oat^de  the  town)  wlieii  Owen  ip- 

ibc  siege,  Tie  StraiU  of  G&raHar.  peued. 

He   scemg   to   have   estimated  tbe  "Too're  ponetv^,  017  bof ;  and 

n-orth  or  hia  wit  by  its  rarity,  for  tbe  ptmctoaUly'e  a  cerdlnil  vlrttie  aboot 

words  appear  at  the  top  of  erery  diDner-tlme,"  uiA  xttj  grandfMber, 

page.  looking  at  bia  watcb ;  "  uiree  o'clock 

The  llth  of  April  1781  being  Car-  exactly.  An3  now  well  have  dinner. 

lota's  birthday,  the  Major  had  invited  I  only  hope  tbe  new  cook  Is  a  tole- 

Owen  (now  Lientenant  Owen)  to  dine  rable  p«mcient." 

with  lh»m  <n  hnnniir  nf  th>   nivaiinn  t>  1V>     -'    -^ 
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*Ti8  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.  And, 
as  if  this  was  not  enough,  the  supply 
of  books  is  cut  off.  The  Werkly 
Entertaitiei'  isn't  even  an  annual  en- 
tertainer to  me.  The  last  number  I 
got  was  in  79,  and  Tve  been  a  regu- 
lar subscriber  these  twelve  years. 
There's  the  GcntlemmCs  Magazine^ 
too.  Tlie  last  one  reached  me  a  year 
since,  with  a  capital  story  in  it,  only 
half-^nished,  that  Vm  anxious  to  know 
the  end  of;  and  also  a  rebus  that  Tve 
been  longing  to  see  the  answer  to. 
*  The  answer  in  our  next,'  says  the 
tantalising  editor.  It's  a  capital  re- 
bus—just listen  now.  *  Two- thirds 
of  the  name  of  an  old  novelist,  one- 
sixth  of  what  we  all  do  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  heathen  deity,  make  toge- 
ther a  morsel  fit  for  a  king.'  I've 
been  working  at  it  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  I  can't  guess  it.  Can 
you?" 

'^  Roast  pig  with  stuffing  answers 
the  general  description,"  said  Owen. 
*^  That,  you'll  admit,  is  a  morsel  fit 
for  a  king." 

'*l*ooh!"  said  my  grandfather. 
"  But  you  must  really  try  now.  I've 
run  through  the  mythology,  all  that  I 
know  of  it,  and  tried  all  the  old  novel- 
ists' names,  even  Boccaccio  and  Cer- 
vantes. Never  were  such  combinations 
as  I've  made — but  can't  compound 
anything  edible  out  of  them.  Again, 
as  to  what  we  do  in  the  morning :  we 
all  shave,  (that  is,  all  who  have 
beards) — and  we  yawn,  too ;  at  least 
I  do,  on  waking ;  but  it  must  be  a 
word  of  six  letters.  Then,  who  can 
the  heathen  deity  be?" 

"Pan  is  the  only  heathen  deity 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  cookery," 
said  Owen.  "  Frj-ing-pan,  you  know, 
and  stew-pan." 

My  grandfather  caught  at  the  idea, 
but  had  not  succeeded  in  making  any- 
thing of  it,  or  in  approximating  to  the 
solution  of  the  riddle,  when  Carlota 
entered  from  an  inner  room. 

"  I  wish,  my  dear,  yon  wonld  see 
about  the  dinner,"  said  the  Major; 
"  'tis  a  quarter  past  three.'* 

**  aSV,  mi  vida^^^  (yes,  my  life,)  said 
Carlota,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  be- 
stowing lavishly  on  my  grandfather 
the  most  endearing  epithets  in  the 
Spanish  language,  some  of  them,  per- 
haps, not  particularly  applicable— 
^  ik  mi  atma^  (child  of  my  soult) 


luz  de  mis  ojos,  (light  of  my  eyes,)  and 
the  like ;  none  of  which  appeared  to 
have  any  more  effect  on  the  object  of 
them  than  if  they  had  been  addressed 
to  somebody  else. 

Carlota  rung  the  bell,  which  nobody 
answered.  "  Nurse  is  busy  with  de 
mTia,"  she  said,  when  nobody  answer- 
ed it ;  "I  go  myself  to  de  cocina,^^ 
(kitchen,) — she  spoke  English  as  yet 
but  imperfectly. 

"There's  one  comfort  in  delay,'* 
said  the  Major ;  "  'tis  better  to  boil  a 
ham  too  much  than  too  little — and  yet 
I  shouldn't  like  it  overdone  either." 

Here  they  were  alarmed  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Carlota.  "  Ah  IHos  ! 
Caramba!  Ven^  ven^  mi  mwo.'"  cried 
she  from  the  kitchen. 

The  Major  and  Owen  hastened  to 
the  kitchen,  which  was  so  dose  at 
hand  that  the  smell  of  the  dinner 
sometimes  anticipated  its  ap]>earance^ 
in  the  dining-room.  Mrs  Bags,  the 
new  cook,  was  seated  before  the  fire. 
On  the  table  beside  her  was  an  empty 
champagne  bottle,  the  fellow  to  which 
protruded  its  neck  from  a  pail  in  one 
comer,  where  the  Major  had  put  it  to 
cool;  and  another  bottle  of  more 
robust  build,  about  half- foil,  was  also 
beside  her.  The  countenance  of  Mrs 
Bags  wore  a  pleasant  and  satisfied^ 
though  not  very  intelligent  smile,  as 
she  gazed  steadfastly  on  the  ham  that 
was  roasting  on  a  spit  before  the  fire 
— at  least  one  side  of  it  was  done 
quite  black,  while  the  other  oosed 
with  warm  greese;  for  the  machinery 
which  should  have  tnmed  it  was  not 
in  motion. 

^^^  Caramba I^*  exclaimed  Carlota^ 
with  uplifted  hands.  ^'  Que  jnca^ 
rUla .'" — (What  a  knave  of  a  woman !) 

^^  Grracious  heavens  I "  said  my 
grandfather,  ^*  she's'roasting  it !  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  roast  ham  ?  " 

"A  many  years,"  remarked  Mrs 
Bags,  without  turning  her  head,  and 
still  smiling  pleasantly,  **  have  I  lived 
in  gentlemen's  families — "  Here  this 
fragment  of  autobiography  was  ter- 
minated by  a  hiccup. 

**And  the  champagne  bottle  is 
empty,"  said  Owen,  handling  it.  *^  A 
nice  sort  of  cook  this  of  yours,  Major. 
She  seems  to  have  constituted  herself 
butler,  too." 

My  grandfather  advanced  and 
lifted  the  other  bottle  to  his  nose. 
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"  'Tis  the  old  rnm,"  he  ejacalated  the  rice  and  r&IsIiiB  destined  for  a 

nith  A  groan.     "  Bat  if  the  woman  pndding  into  the  pot  aloog  with  them 

ha^  drank  all  this 'twill  bo  the  death  — certaialj,  as  Owen  remarked,  ft 

of  her.      Bags,"  be  called,  "  come  bold  innovation  In  cookery. 

here."  Still    con  tin  u  lag   to    afford    tbem 

The  epoase  of  Mrs  Bags  emerged  glimpBea  of  her  personal  hislorr,  Mrs 

from   a  sort  of  scullery  behind  the  Ba|cs  was  at  length    penaaded    to 

kiichen— B  tall  bonj  man,  of  an  agli-  retire  along  with  her  helpmate. 

ncss  quite  remarkable,  and  with  »  "WhataatoiitehingimpndeDce,"uId 
very  red  face. 

probnbly  lo  p 
the  length  ol 
hi  a  bony  hip 
hia  bead,  gav 
semblance  to 
iron  moil  gery 
herself  Mrs  £ 
in  the  regime 
it  was  probal 
"  Hun  dire 
the  M^or,  " 

self  with  mm 

"Tisn'troi 
thickly—"  'ti 

"Fits!"  SI 

who  seemed 
at  the  alleg 
wife — "she  e 

"  Don't  a 
said  Owen,  ' 
hasn't  druni 
scoun<lrel  is 
smells  like 
bi'tter  take  yi 
lo  Bags. 

"She can  I 
said  Private  I 

Aiid  In-  ndvai 
Mrs  Bags  at 
Bare,  proceed 
on  her  own  c 
and  culinary. 
best  of  chara 
Bhe  made  reft 
in  various  pa 
dum.  and,  ai 
more  alTably 

"  Ijlt  IHCtV\ 

{ihe  wretch 
cri,-d  Carlotf 
removed  the 
now  jiKiklDg 
diuocr.  The 
pieces,  were 
sheep's  bead, 
time,  the  eath 
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•ftho  remkiningbottlcof  cbamptgne,  them  witti  elseirbere  it  less  expense,' 

as  briKhtl;  as  if  the  diniier  had  bem  they  coatEnaed  to  patronise  aad  abuse 

completel}'  SQccesefal.  him  rather  than  take  the  trouble  of 

"It  ia  partly  my  fault,  Owen,"  looking  ont  for  amoro  liberal  dealer. 

Bnid  tlie  Mfijor,  "  tliat  yon  haven't  a  As  the  difficulties  of  the  RarrisOD  ia- 

ioint  of  mntton  instead  of  this  sheep's  creased,  he  had  not  failed   to  take 

head.     I  onght  to  hava  been  sharper,  advantage  of  them,  and  it  was  even 

The  animal  waa  actnally  sold  in  parts  said  he  was  keeping  back  large  stores 

before  he  was  killed.     Old  Clutter-  of  provisions  and  necessaries  till  the 

buck  had  secored  a  haunch,  and  he  a  increasing    scarcity    should    enable 

single  man  you  know^'tis  tbrown  him  to  demand  his  own  terms  for 

away  npon  him.    I  offered  him  some-  them. 

thing  handsome  for  his  bargain,  but  His    daughter  waa    about    fifteen 

ho  wouldn't  part  with  it."  years  old — a  pretty  girl,  with  hair  of 

"  We're  lucky  to  get  any,"  returned  the  unnsual  colour  of  chestnut,  plaited 
Owen.  "  Never  was  such  a  scramble,  into  thick  masses  on  the  crown  of  her 
Old  Fiakin,  the  commissary,  aud  Mrs  head.  Her  skin  was  fairer  than  is 
O'Regan,  the  llsjor's  wife,  both  customary  with  her  race — her  eyes 
eworc  the  left  leg  was  knocked  down  brown  and  soft  in  expression,  ber 
to  them ;  neither  wonid  give  in,  and  faco  oval,  and  her  figure,  even  at  this 
it  waa  pnt  up  again,  when  the  staff  early  age,  very  graceful,  being  some- 
doctor,  Porsum,  who  had  just  arrived  what  more  precocious  than  an  English 
in  a  great  hurry,  carried  it  off  by  girl's  at  those  years.  She  was  a 
Itidding  eightpence  more  than  either,  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the  garri- 
Not  one  of  the  three  has  spoken  to  son,  who  often  employed  her  to  pro- 
either  of  the  others  since ;  and  people  cure  feminine  matters  for  them.  Car- 
say,"  added  Otrcn,  "Mrs  O'Regan  lota,  particularly,  had  always  treated 
nversopenly  that  Fiskin  didn't  behave  ber  with  great  kindness — and  bence 
like  a  gentleman."  the  present  visit.    She  bod  come,  she 

"God  knows!"  said  my  grand-  said  timidly,  to  ask  a  favour — a  groat 

father,  "  'tis  a  difficult  thing  in  such  a  fiivour.     She  had  a  little  dog  that  she 

case  to  decide  between  politeness  and  loved.  (Here  a  great  commotion  in  the 

a  consciousness  of  being  in  the  right,  basket  seemed  to  say  she  had  bronght 

Fiskin  likes  a  good  dinner."  her  protigi  with  her.)   Ho  had  been 

The  dinncrhaving  been  done  justice  given  to  her  by  a  young  school  fidend 

to,  Carlota  removed  the  remains  to  a  who  was  dead,  and  her  father  vrotild 

side-table,  and  the  Major  was  in  the  no  longer  let  her  keep  it,  becanse,  he 

^ict  of  compounding  n  bowl  of  punch,  said,  these  were  no  times  to  keep 

when  theie  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  such  creatures,  «hen  provisions,  evea 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Carlota.  those  fit  for  a  dog,  were  so  dear.     Ha 

A  light  nnd  timid  step  crossed  the  was  a  very  good  little  dog-^wonld  the 

narrow  passage  separating  the  enter  Sellora  take  him  ? 

door  from  that  of  the  room  they  sat  "  Let    us    look    at  him,  Eatber," 

in,  and  there  was  another  hesitating  said  Owen — "I see  you  have  brought 

tap  at  this  latter.     "  Come  in,"  again  him  with  you." 

cHed  Carlota,  and  a  young  girl  entered  "He  is  not  pretty,"  said  Esther, 

with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  blushing  as  she  produced  him  from 

" 'TIS  Esther  Lazaro,"  said  Carlota  the  basket.     He  certainly  waa  not, 

in  Spanish.     "Come  in,  child;   sit  being  a  small  cor,  marked  with  black 

here  and  tell  me  what  yon  want."  and  white,  like  a  magpie,  with  a  tail 

Esther  Lazaro  waa  the  daughter  of  curling  over  his  back.    He  did  not 

It  Jew  in  the  town,  whose  occupations  appear  at  all  at  his  case  in  society, 

were  muitifarions,  and  connected  him  for  he  tried  to  shrink  back  again  into 

closely  with  the  garrison.    He  dis-  the  basket. 

counted  officers'  hills,  furnished  their  "  He  was  frightened,"   she    said, 

rooms,  sold   them    everything  they  "  for  he  had  been  shut  up  for  more 

wanted— all  at  most  exorbitant  rates,  than  a  month.     She  bad  tncd  to  keep 

Still,  as  is  customary  with  military  him  in  her  bedroom,  unknown  to  her 

Djen,  while  perfectly  aware  that  they  father,  feeding  him  with  part  of  her 

<waJd  have  procured  what  he  aaYi?\ie4  i^u  mMla  •,  ^w.\ft\i»ifanad  it  out, 
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and  had  beaten  her,  and  threatened  slflted  on  making  her  drink  of.    Then 

to  kill  the  dog  if  ever  fae  uw  it  she  rose,  and,  having  tied  the  end  of 

again."  a  string  that  was  totened  to  the  dog'e 

"  Vobrecito  I "   (poor  little  thing,)  collar  to  the  leg  of  the  table,  to  pre- 

said  the  good  Carlota — "weahall  t^e  vent  hla  following  her,  took  her  leave, 

good  care  of  It.     Toma,"  (take  thla,)  thanking  Carlota  ver7prettll;. 

offering  him  a  bit  of  meat.    Bnt  he  "A  Diot,  Stnicho/"   she  aald  to 

crept  Quder  her  chair,  with  hii  tall  so  the  little  dog,  who  wagged  his  tail 

depressed,  in  bis  extreme  bashfalaess,  and  gaye  her  a  piteous  kwk  i 
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your  mind  about  how  much  roguery 
long  ago." 

"  Captain,  sare,  I  give  you  feefty 
dallars,"  said  the  Jew. 

The  captain  burst  forth  with  a 
volley  of  German  execrations. 

"  Captain,"  said  the  Jew  presently, 
*^  I  lilLe  to  please  a  gentleman  if  I 
can.  I  give  you  one  box  of  cigars 
besides — real  Cubas— one  hundred 
and  feefty  in  a  box." 

The  captain  at  this  broke  forth 
again,  but  checked  himself  presently 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Jew's  daughter, 
who  now  returned  from  the  Majors. 
She  advanced  quietly  into  the  room, 
made  a  little  bow  to  the  captain,  took 
off  and  laid  aside  her  shawl,  and, 
taking  up  some  work,  sat  down  and 
began  to  sew. 

Von  Dcssel  resumed  his  expostula- 
tion in  a  milder  tone.  The  Jew, 
however,  knew  the  money  was  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  only  yielded  so  far 
as  to  Increase  his  box  of  cigars  to 
two  hundred ;  and  the  captain,  finding 
he  could  get  no  better  terms  from 
him,  was  forced  to  agree.  While  the 
Jew  was  drawing  out  the  bills,  the 
German  gazed  attentively  at  Esther, 
with  a  good  deal  of  admiration  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance. 

^^  I  can't  take  the  money  now," 
said  he,  after  signing  the  bills.  ^^I 
am  going  on  diity.  liring  it  to 
me  to-morrow  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock." 

^*l'm  afraid  I  cau*t,  sare,"  said 
Lazaro  ;  *'  too  moch  business. 
Couhln't  you  send  for  it,  captain  V  " 

^'  Xot  possible,"  said  the  German  ; 
"but you  must  surely  have  somelwdy 
that  might  bring  it— some  trust- 
worthy jK-rson  you  know."  And  his 
eve  n':5ted  on  Esther. 

**  TIkto's  m3'  dater,  sare,"  said  the 
Jew—**  1  shall  send  her,  if  that  \vill 
do.'' 

"  Good,"  said  the  captain,  "  do  not 
forget,"  and  riuitted  the  room  forth- 
with. 

He  was  scarcely  gone  when  a  pair 
with  whom  the  reader  is  already 
slightly  acquainted,  Mr  and  Mrs 
liags,  presente<l  themselves.  The 
etft'cts  of  their  morning  conviviality 
had  in  a  great  measure  disapf>ean!d. 

*•  Your  servant,  sir,"  said  Dags. 
The  Jew  nodd<*d. 

"  We've  got  a  few  articles  to  dis- 


pose of,*'  pursued  Mr  Bags,  looking 
round  the  room  caatioiuly.  *^  They 
was  left  us,"  he  added  in  a  low  tone, 
"  by  a  disecued  friend." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Jew,  "never 
mind  where  you  got  'cm.  Be  quick 
— show  them." 

Mrs  Bags  produced  from  under  her 
cloak,  first  a  tin  teakettle,  then  a  braae 
saucepan  ;  and  Mr  Bags,  nnbuttoning 
his  coat,  laid  on  the  table  three  knives 
and  a  silver  fork.  Esther,  paauns 
near  the  table  at  the  time,  i^enoed 
accidentally  at  the  fork,  and  recog« 
nised  the  Flinders  crest — a  talbot,  or 
old  English  bloodhound. 

"  Father,"  said  she  haetilr,  in 
Spanish,  "  don't  have  anjrthhiff  to  do 
with  that— it  must  be  stolen.**  But 
the  Jew  turned  so  sharply  on  her, 
telling  her  to  mind  her  work,  that 
she  retreated. 

The  Jew  took  up  the  tea-kettle,  and 
examined  the  bottom  to  see  that  it 
was  sound— did  the  same  with  the 
saucepan — looked  at  the  knivea  nar* 
rowly,  and  still  closer  at  the  fork^ 
then  ranged  them  before  him  on  the 
table. 

"  For  dis,"  said  he,  laying  Us  liand 
on  the  tea-kettle,  "  we  will  saj  one 
pound  of  rice ;  for  dis  (the  sancepan) 
two  pounds  of  corned  beef;  for  de 
knives,  a  bottle  of  rum ;  and  for  de 
fork,  seex  ounces  of  the  best  tea.** 

"  Curse  your  tea ! "  said  Mr  Bags. 

"  Yes ! "  said  Mrs  Bags,  who  had 
with  difficulty  restrained  herself  dnr« 
ing  the  process  of  valuation,  "we 
doesn^t  want  no  tea.  And  the  things 
is  worth  a  much  more  than  what  yon 
say :  the  saucepan  *s  as  good  as  new^ 
and  the  fork  's  silver —  " 

"  Plated,"  snid  the  Jew,  weighing 
it  across  his  finger. 

"  A  many  years,**  said  Mrs  Bags* 
"  have  I  lived  in  gentlemen's  familiea, 
and  well  do  I  know  plate  from  silver. 
I've  lived  with  Mrs  Milson  of  Bid- 
ding 1 1  ill,  where  everything  was  sil- 
ver, and  nothing  plated,  even  to  tlie 
handles  of  the  doors;  and  a  dear  good 
lady  she  was  to  me;  many's  the  gown 
she  giv  me.  And  Tvc  lived  with — ** 

Here  the  Jew  unccremoniouslj  in- 
terrupted the  train  of  her  recollections 
by  pushing  the  things  from  befofS 
hnn.  ''Take  what  1  otTer,  or  elm 
take  your  things  away,"  said  lw» 
shortly. 
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Sir  and  Mrs  Bags  grnmbted  conai-     on  the  Ubie.      "Then  giro  me — or 

dcrably.    The  tea  they  positively  re-     lend  me,"  aaid  he,  "  some  food,  mnch 

fDsed  at  any  pric«:  Mr  Bags  didn't     or  little,  and  I'll  work  for  yoD  OTery 

like  it,  nnil  Mrs  Bags  said  it  dtaagreed     honr  I'm  off  duty  till  yon're  aatU- 

with  her.    So  tlie  Jew  agreed  to  gire     fied.    I  will,  Bfr  Luaro,  bo  help  me 

them  instead  another  bottle  of  ram,     God ! " 

a  pound  ofooiong,  and  twoponndsof       "I  got  plenty  of  men  to  work  for 

beef;  at  '      '  '     ' 

length  cl 
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bim,  now  ?  "  asked  Mr  Bags.  ^^  Aio^t 
jQ  got  nothing  for  me?  " 

*^  No— oh,  no— indeed,  nothing.  Do 
let  me  pass." 

"  Yes,  you  have  ;  youVe  got  this, 
I  think,"  said  Bags,  snatching  at  a 
silver- mounted  comb  glistening  in  her 


hair,  which,  thas  looseDed,  all  fell 
down  on  her  shoolden  as  she  darted 
past  him.  *^And  now,"  said  Mr 
Bags,  inspecting  his  prixe,  *^  I  think 
me  and  that  'ere  cheating  Jew  is  quits 
for  the  silver  fork,  fll  allow  it*s 
plated  now." 


CUAPTES  III. 


Early  the  next  morning  (the  12th  of 
April)  a  rumour  went  through  the 
town  that  an  English  fleet  was  sig- 
nalled as  in  sight.  The  news  roused 
the  starving  people  like  electricity. 
The  pale  spectres  of  men  that,  on  the 
previous  day,  had  stalked  so  gauntly 
through  the  dreary  streets  —  the 
wretched,  siukiug  women,  and  chil- 
dren careworn  as  grandfathers  — 
poured  forth,  with  something  like  a 
natural  light  in  their  hollow  eyes,  to 
witness  the  joyful  spectacle.  The 
sea-wall  of  the  city  was,  like  the  mar- 
gin of  a  vast  pool  of  Bcthesda,  throng- 
ed with  hopeful  wretches  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  angel. 

The  streets  were  instantly  deserted. 
Those  who  could  not  leave  their 
homes  got  on  the  housetops,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  spread 
itself  alung  the  line- wall,  the  Grand 
Parade  and  Alameda,  and  the  heights 
skirting  the  chief  slopes  of  the 
Rock.  Moors  and  Jews,  Spaniards 
and  English,  citizens  and  soldiers, 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages,  grades,  and  nations,  ranged 
themselves  indiscriminately  wherever 
they  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea. 

For  some  time  the  wished- for  sight 
was  delayed  by  a  thick  fog  that 
spread  itself  across  the  Straits  and 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  A  murmur 
rose  from  each  successive  rank  of 
people  that  forced  itself  into  a  front 
place  on  the  line-wall.  Terrible 
doubts  flow  about,  originating  no  one 
knew  where,  but  gaining  strength  and 
conflmiation  as  they  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Oii  the  summit  of 
the  Rock  behind  them  the  signal  for 
a  fleet  flew  steadily  from  the  mast  at 
Middle  Hill ;  but  still  in  this,  as  in 
all  crowds,  were  some  of  little  faith, 
who  were  full  of  misgivings.  Many 
rushed  up  to  the  signal  station,  unable 
to  bear  the  pain  of  the  delay.  My 
gi-andfatbur  noticed  the  Jew  Lazaro 


among  the  throng,  watching  the  event 
with  an  anxious  eye,  tboo^  his  an- 
xiety was  from  the  opposite  canse  to 
that  of  most  of  the  spectators.  The 
arrival  of  supplies  would  at  onoe 
bring  down  the  price  of  provisions, 
and  rob  him,  for  the  present,  of  hia 
expected  profits ;  and  as  each  sncoes- 
sive  rumour  obtained  credence  with 
the  crowd,  his  countenance  brightened 
as  their  hopes  fell,  and  sank  as  thej 
again  emerged  from  despondency. 

Not  far  from  him  was  an  old 
Genoese  woman,  wearing  the  qnaint 
red  cloak,  trimmed  with  black  velvet, 
that  old  Genoese  women  usually  wear 
in  Gibraltar.  She  hovered  round  the 
skirts  of  the  crowd,  occasionally 
peering  beneath  an  uplUted  ann, 
or  thrusting  it  between  two  obstruct- 
ing figures,  to  catch  a  glimpse,  thongh 
it  was  evident  that  her  dim  eyes 
would  fail  to  discern  the  fleet  when 
it  should  come  in  view.  Her  thin 
shrivelled  features,  relieved  against 
her  black  hood,  were  positively  wolfish 
from  starvation.  She  frequently  drew 
one  hand  from  beneath  her  doak,  and 
gazed  at  something  she  held  in  it — 
then,  muttering,  she  would  agun  con- 
ceal it.  My  grandfather*s  cariosity 
was  roused.  He  drew  near  and  watch- 
ed for  the  reappearance  of  the  object 
that  so  engrossed  her.  It  was  a  bine 
mouldy  crust  of  bread. 

The  wlshed-for  spectacle  waa  at 
length  revealed.  ^*As  the  sun  be- 
came more  powerful,"  says  Drink- 
water,  rising  into  positive  poetiy 
with  the  occasion,  *^  the  fog  gradually 
rose,  like  the  curtain  of  a  rail  lAeofre, 
discovering  to  the  anxious  garrison 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing 
scenes  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The 
convoy,  consisting  of  near  a  hnndred 
vessels,  were  in  a  compact  body,  led 
by  several  men-of-war — their  sails 
just  filled  enough  for  steerage,  while 
the   majority   of   the  linc*of-batlle 
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ships  lay  to  tinder  the  Bwborv  shore,        "  SeDor,  sellor,  speak  to  the  gen- 
having  orders  not  to  enter  tne  bsf,     tlenta  I "  she  cried  to  Owen. 

leat  the   enemv    nhnnM    mnlAst  thom  <>  Ixntin    fttnlUh    bWI  "     uld    Vim 
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Then  rose 
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powerfully  and  generally  influenced 
by  its  animal  propensities  than  by 
more  refined  causes. 

Ho  was  so  engrossed  with  the 
philanthropic  pursuit  of  enjoying  the 
joy  of  the  multitude,  and  the  philoso- 
phic one  of  extracting  moral  reflec- 
tions therefrom,  that  he  quite  forgot 
he  had  not  breakfasted.  He  was 
just  beginning  to  be  reminded  of  the 
circumstance  by  a  feeling  of  hoUow- 
ness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
and  to  turn  his  steps  homeward,  when 
a  light  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm. 
My  grandfather  turned,  and  beheld 
the  face  of  the  young  Jewess  looking 
wistfully  in  his. 

She  began  at  iirst  to  address  him 
in  Spanish— -the  language  she  spoke 
most  naturally ;  but,  quickly  perceiv- 
ing her  mistake  on  hearing  the 
extraordinary  jargon  in  which  he 
replied,  (for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that 
nobody  but  Carlota,  who  taught 
him,  could  understand  my  grand- 
father's Spanish,)  she  exchanged  it 
for  his  own  tongue.  She  told  him 
in  a  few  hurried  words  of  the  quarrel 
Owen  had  incurred  on  her  account 
with  Von  Dessel,  and  of  the  chal- 
lenge she  had  overheard  given  by 
the  latter,  beseeching  the  major  to 
hasten  to  prevent  the  result. 

"  In  the  Fives'  Court!  in  an 
hour ! ''  said  my  grandfather.  **  When 
did  this  happen  ?  " 

Esther  thought  nearly  an  hour 
ago— she  had  been  almost  so  long 
seeking  my  grandfather. 

"  V\\  go,  child— ra  go  at  once," 
said  the  Major.  '*  With  Von  Dessel, 
too,  as  if  he  could  find  nobody  else 
to  quarrel  with  but  the  best  swords- 
man in  the  garrison.  ^  Souls  and 
bo4lios'  quoted  my  grandfather, 
'  hath  he  divorced  three.'" 

With  every  stride  he  took,  the 
Major's  unea.'^incss  was  augmented. 
At  any  time  his  anxiety  would  have 
been  extreme  while  peril  threatened 
Frank  ;  but  now,  when  he  was  cal- 
culating on  him  as  a  companion  at 
many  a  well-sproad  table,  when  they 
might  for<:ot  their  past  miseries,  it 
peculiarly  atfected  him. 

*'  To  think,"  muttered  my  grand- 
father. ^*  that  these  two  madmen 
^h(>uld  choose  a  lime  when  ever}'- 
body  !■?  j:oing  to  be  matle  so  happy, 
by  getting  plenty  to  eat,  to  shoV 


their    gratitude   to  rrovidcnoe    bj 
cutting  one  another's  throats  I " 

The  danger  to  Owen  was  reallf 
formidable ;  for,  though  a  respectam 
swordsman,  he  was  no  nnnsaal  pro- 
ficient in  tjie  graceful  art,  while  Ua 
opponent  was  not  only,  as  mj  grand- 
father  had  said,  the  best  swoHaman 
in  the  garrison,  but  perhapa  tba 
best  at  that  time  in  the  army.  Aa 
a  student  in  Grermany  he  had  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  some  saDgoinary 
duels ;  and  since  his  arrival  in  Gib- 
raltar, a  Spanish  gentleman,  a  yerj 
able  fencer,  had  fallen  beneiuth  hb 
arm. 

^^  God  grant,**  said  my  grand- 
father to  himself,  as  he  Beared  the 
Fives*  Court,  «« that  we  may  settle 
this  without  the  perdition  of  aonlib 
Frank,  my  dear  boy,  we  conld  better 
spare  a  better  man  I  ** 

On  attempting  to  enter  the  FtTea* 
Court  he  was  stopped  by  the  maatar, 
posted  at  the  door.  '^It  was  en- 
gaged,** he  said,  '*for  a  private 
match.** 

**  Ay,  ay,**  said  my  grandfatbcg, 
pushing  past  him ;  ^^  a  prettf  mateb, 
indeed  1  Ay,  ay — ^pray  God  we  ean 
stop  it  I  ** 

Finding  the  inner  door  locked,  the 
^lajor,  who  was  well  *^"^nt^ 
with  the  locality — ^for,  when  he  had 
nothhig  else  particular  to  do,  he 
would  sometimes  mark  for  the 
players  for  a  rubber  or  two  aacend- 
ed  the  stairs  to  the  galleiy. 

About  the  centra  of  the  ooart 
stood  the  combatants.  All  preli- 
minaries had  been  gone  throngh^- 
for  they  were  stripped  to  their  ahirta  ■ 
and  the  seconds  (one  a  German,  the 
adjutant  of  Uardenberg*8  regiment 
the  other,  one  Lieutenant  Boahton, 
an  old  hand  at  these  afEdr^  and 
himself  a  fire-eater)  stood  l^,  each 
with  a  spare  sword  in  his  hand.  In 
a  comer  was  the  German  regimental 
surgeon,  his  apparatus  displayed  on 
the  floor,  ready  for  an  emergency. 
Kushton  fully  expected  Owen  te 
fall,  and  only  hoped  he  might 
escape  without  a  mortal  wound. 
Von  Dessel  himself  seemed  of  te 
same  opinion,  standing  square  and 
firm  as  a  tower,  scarcely  troabling 
himself  to  assume  an  attitode,  bat 
easy  and  masteriy  withaL  Both  eon* 
tempt  and  malice  were  ezpreoMd  te 
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his  onUgonist  io  bit  half-ahot  eyt»  One  shell  bunt  in  ttia  eonrt,  flllfng 
and  sardoDlc  twist  of  the  conien  of  it  with  smoke.  H7  grandrsther  felt, 
his  mouth.  for  a  minute,  rather  dliEj  with  the 

"  Owen,  Owen,  mjr  boy ! "  sbonted     shock.    When  the  smoke  cleared,  b; 
my  ^andfaiher,  rnghing  to  the  front     which  time  he  had  partially  recovered 
of  the  gsUcry,  and  leaniug  over,  as     himself,  the  flrat  object  that  cansbt 
the  sivords  cros 
aako.    Yon  mu. 
bucklerl  Theyi 
to  the  Sophy," 
tho  words  of  Si 

The  combat) 
heads  for  a  mc 
ill  term  pt«r,  and 

Immediately 
s trance  disregs 
ecendcd  person 
not  by  thcordin 
bnt  the  shorter 
drop  from  the 
with  the  lightne 
curj-.  But  the 
was  lost  in  the 
charge  of  arti 
walls.  Instant 
with  shot  and  I 
fore  the  echoes 
had  ceased,  the 
of  the  shells  in 


Eorazed  at 
evaded  by  the  a 
the  Spaniards 
by  directing  sa 
tar,  ^m  their  b 
(ground,  as  in 
the  town  to  a 
misfortanewaa 
tolerable  to  the 
the  moment  of  1 
thanksniving. 
gratulalioii  wcr 
til  moaih,  the 
■■  lomed  to  gro 

The  conlrasi 
Df  the  inhabits 
father  entered 
their  universal 
spalr  when  he  r 
The  crowd  thi 
before  so  smllin 
(crtil  their  hora< 
In  terror.  Ag 
thronged  by  the 
began  to  belier 
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toning  to  their  different  points  of 
assembly,  summoned  by  bugles  that 
resounded  shrilly  amid  the  din,  and 
thrusting  their  way  unceremoniously 
through  the  impeding  masses  of  fugi- 
tives. 

The  house  of  the  Jew  Lazaro  was 
one  of  the  first  that  was  seriously  in- 
jured. The  blank  wall  of  the  great 
warehouse  before  mentioned,  that 
faced  the  street,  had,  cither  from  age 
or  bad  masonry,  long  before  exhibited 
several  cracks.  A  large  segment, 
bounded  by  two  of  these  cracks,  had 
been  knocked  away  by  a  shot,  and 
the  superincumbent  mass  falling  in 
consequence,  the  great  store,  and  all  its 
ho«irded  treasures,  appeared  through 
the  chasm. 

The  Jew*s  instincts  had,  at  first, 
led  him  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
But,  on  returning  timorously  to  look 
after  his  property,  the  sight  of  the 
ruined  wall,  and  the  unprotected 
hoards  on  which  he  had  so  securely 
reckoned  as  the  source  of  wealth, 
obliterated  in  his  mind,  for  the  time, 
nil  sense  of  personal  danger.  Seeing 
a  party  of  soldiers  issuing  from  a  wine- 
house  near,  he  eagerly  bi^sought  them 
to  assist  him  in  removing  his  property 
to  a  place  of  safety,  promising  to  re- 
ward them  largely  for  their  risk  and 
trouble. 

One  of  the  soldiers  thus  appealed 
to  was  Mr  Bags. 

"  Ho,  ho!  "  said  Mr  Bags;  "  here's 
a  chance — here's  a  pleasure,  com- 
rades. We  can  help  Mr  Lazaro,  who 
is  always  so  good  to  us~this  hero 
Jewish  gentleman,  that  gives  such 
liberal  prices  for  our  things.  Cer- 
tainly— we'll  remove  *em  all,  and  not 
charge  him  nothing.  Oh — oh — ah  !" 
And,  to  give  point  to  his  irony,  Mr 
Bags  distorted  his  fiice  hidcoui^ly,  and 
winked  upon  his  friends. 

The  idea  of  giving  Lazaro  any 
assistance  was  considered  a  capital 
joke,  and  caused  a  great  deal  of  mirth 
as  they  walked  towards  the  store,  to 
which  the  Jew  eagerly  led  the  way. 

"  Jf  there's  anything  good  to  eat 
or  drink  in  the  store,  we  may  remove 
some  of  it,  though  it  won't  be  on  our 
backs,  eh,  boys?*'  said  Bags,  as  he 
stept  in  advance,  over  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish, into  the  store. 

*'  These  first— these,  my  friends,'' 
cried  the  Jew,  going  up  to  a  row  of 


barrels,  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  crowded  masses  of  articles. 

'«  Oh,  these  first,  eb  ?  "  said  Bags ; 
*«  they're  the  best,  be  they?  Thank 
yon,  Mr  Lazaro;  we*ll  see  what's  in 
'em ;"  and,  taking  np  a  gimlet  that 
lay  near,  he  proceeded  to  bore  a  hole 
in  one  of  the  barrels,  desiring  a  friend, 
whom  he  addressed  as  Tim,  to  tap 
the  next  one. 

**  Thieves  1 "  screamed  the  Jew,  on 
witnessing  this  proceeding,  seising 
Bags'  arm ;  ^^  leave  my  store — go  out 
— let  my  goods  alone !  '*  Bags  lent 
him  a  shove  that  sent  him  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  perceiving  liqaor  flowinc 
from  the  hole  ho  hiM  drilled,  appUod 
his  month  to  the  orifice. 

^*  Brandy,"  said  he,  as  he  panned 
for  breath ;  '^real  Cognac.  GonradM, 
here's  Inck  to  that  *ere  shot  that 
showed  ns  the  way  in ;"  and  he  took 
another  diligent  poll  at  the  hole. 

Meantime  his  comrades  had  not 
been  idle ;  other  barrels  were  opened, 
and  their  contents  submitted  to  n  cri- 
tical inspection. 

The  Jew  tried  various  modes  to 
induce  them  to  relinqpish  thdrbootj: 
first  threats — ^then  oners  of  reward— 
then  cajolery ;  and,  at  last,  atteoaptad 
to  Interpose  and  thmst  them  ftom 
their  spoil.  A  shot  from  the  enemj 
entering  the  store,  enfiladed  a  long 
line  of  barrels,  scattering  the  atavaa 
and  their  contents.  The  place  was 
instantly  fiooded  with  liqnor — wine, 
molasses,  spirits,  and  oil,  ran  In  n 
mingled  stream,  soaking  the  <Mra  of 
biscuit  and  salt  provkions  that  atrew* 
ed  the  floor.  One  soldier  was  atmek 
dead,  and  Mr  Bags  only  escaped  d«- 
stmction  by  the  Incky  accident  of 
having  his  head  at  that  moment  apart 
from  the  barrel  which  had  engrossed 
his  attention,  and  which  was  knocked 
to  pieces. 

The  Jew,  partly  stnnned  1^  n 
wound  in  the  forehead  from  the 
splinter  of  a  barrel,  and  partly  in 
despair  at  the  destniction  of  his  pro- 
perty, came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
store,  seating  himself  among  the 
rnbbish.  Other  planderers  speedSlv 
followed  the  example  of  the  manuid* 
ing  soldiers,  bnt  he  made  no  attempt 
to  stop  them  as  they  walked  past  hlnu 
]My  ^ndfather,  passing  at  the  time 
on  his  way  home,  was  horrified  at  tin 
sight  of  him.  Flour  from  a  spUntOfed 
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barrel  bad  been  scattered  over  his  be  tbreatetiedtoflre,  wbwBagscame 

fiice,  and  blood  from  the  wound  ia  forward  relnctaatlj,  with  a  bundle  in 

bU    forehead,    tricliliDg  down,    bad  bia  hand. 

clotted  it  oa  his  cheeks  and  scaotf  "  Hush,  Bill,"  said  Bags,  on  6od- 

bcard,    giviug    him    an    aspect    at  ing  tbe  seotrj  was  a  penoDai  frieod 

once  appalling  and  disgusting.     His  — "  don't  m^e  a  row  ;  it's  only  me, 

daughtcrhad  waited  at  the  doorof  the  Bags — Tongs,  joa  know,"  be  added, 

Fives'  Court  till  she  saw  Owen  come  to  insure  bis  recognition. 

forth  in  safely,  and  had  then  availed  "  What  tbe  devil  are  yoa  doing 

herself  of  the  protection  of  tbe  Major  there,  yon  fool  "i  "  asked  hu  friend  in 

as  far  as  her  own  borne.    Shrieking  a  snrly  tone — '*  don't  yon  know  tbe 

at  Ilie  dismal  sight,  she  sprang  for-  ptcqnet'a  after  yoa?" 

ward  and  thrc"  t*-""""  K.fi>~  ti«"  "  t>»o  nnt  «•«•  ii»tia  *hii««  (■>« 

Jew,  casting  h 

This  seemed  to 

—looked  back 

then,  aa  if  goad 

lifted  hb  clem 
head,  uttering 
fearful  bias  phi 
Spaniard,  who 
the  store  with 
him  on  the  mon 
tbe  blow,  bnt  i 
Boddcnlf  overc 
and  impotent  n 
on  the  ground. 

My  grandfal 
diers  of  his  reg 
log,  desired  tt 
tlie  hospital  at 
and,  again  lak 
weeping  Estbei 
followed  to  I 
Jew  cared  for. 

At  the  vari< 
Mr  Bags  was  i 
in  fact  engaged 
more  intercstin, 
tary  duties,  t 
prise  was  opei 
ad  venturous  B| 
di<l  not  fail  to  a 
quantity,  of  p 
abandoned  by  t 
and  shops  wber 
no  longer  a  pro 
the  firing,  wbic 
or  two  in  the  n 
renewed  to  war 
tinued  with  gn 
acquLtiiion  by  i 

About  midni 
beiglits  of  ftos 
aporiioD  of  tbe 
tbe  south  and 
observed,  In  thi 
log  a  boat  one 
challenged  It. 
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**  What  shall  we  say,  now,  if  I  lets 
ye  hide  it?"  said  Bill,  pointing  to  the 
bundle.    **  Half-shares?" 

"This  ain't  Uke  a  friend.  Bill," 
retained  Tongs,  highly  disgusted 
with  this  ungenerous  proposal.  '*  No- 
body ever  knowed  me  interfere  with 
a  comrade  when  I  was  on  sentry. 
How  long  ago  is  it  since  I  let  ye  stay 
in  my  box  an  hour,  till  ye  was  sober 
enough  to  walk  into  barracks,  when 
I  was  sentry  at  the  gate  ?  Why,  the 
whole  bundle  ain't  worth  eighteen- 
pence — and  I've  worked  hard  for 
it." 

'*' Half-shares?"  reiterated  Bill,  not 
melted  in  the  least  by  the  memory  of 
ancient  benefits. 

**  No,  by  G— !"  said  Bags  in  great 
wrath. 

"  Serg ,"  began  Bill  in  an  ele- 
vated voice,  porting  his  arms  at  the 
same  time. 

"Stop!"  said  Bags;  "don't  call 
the  sergeant.  Half  is  better  nor 
nothing,  if  ye're  going  to  behave  like 
that.    We'll  say  half,  then." 

"Ah,"  said  Bill,  returning  to  his 
former  position  —  "I  thought  we 
should  agree.  And  now  let's  see 
'em,  Tongs." 

Muttering  still  his  disapprobation 
of  this  unworthy  treatment.  Bags 
put  his  bundle  on  the  stone  embra- 
sure of  the  battery,  and  began  to 
unfold  it. 

Eiglitecnpence  was  certainly  a  low 
valuation.  Bags  appeared  to  have 
visited  a  jeweller's  shop.  Watches, 
rings,  bracelets,  *  gold  chains,  and 
brooches  glittered  on  the  dingy  sur- 
face of  the  handkerchief. 

"  My  eye  I "  said  Bill,  unable  to 
repress  a  low  laugh  of  delight — 
"  why,  we'll  turn  bankers  when  we've 
sold  'em.  Tongs  and  Co.,  eh  V"  said 
Bill  with  considerable  humour. 

Bags,  however,  told  him  he  was 
altogether  mistaken  in  his  estimate — 
most  of  the  things  were  pinchbeck, 
he  said,  and  the  stones  all  glass; 
and,  to  save  Bill  any  trouble,  he 
otfored  to  dispose  of  them  himself  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  and 
bring  his  partner  his  share  of  the 
proceeds,  which  would  certainly  be 
at  least  ninept^nce,  and  might  perhaps 
Ik)  half- a- dollar.  This  arrangement 
did  not,  however,  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  tho  astute  William,  who 


insisted  on  dividing  the  spoilB  bj  lot. 
But  here,  again,  there  was  %  alight 
misanderstanding,  for  both  fixed 
their  affections  on  a  gigantie  watch. 
which  never  conld  have  been  got  into 
any  modem  pocket,  and  whoio  face 
was  ornamented  with  paintinga  firom 
the  heathen  mythology,  aoth  of 
them  supposed,  from  the  aiie  and  tlie 
brilliancy  of  the  colonrBf  that  thia 
must  be  of  immense  value.  Finding 
they  were  not  likely  to  come  to  a 
speedy  arrangement  on  thia  point, 
they  agreed  to  postpone  the  diviaion 
of  the  spoils  till  morning. 

"  I'll  tell  ye  where  to  pat  it,  Baga,** 
said  Bill.  '^  These  here  ffuns  in  thia 
batteiy  haven't  been  fired  fat  jeaia, 
nor  ain't  likely  to  be,  though  thej 
loaded 'em  the  other  day.  Take  out  the 
wad  of  this  one,  and  pot  in  the  bondle.** 

Bags  approved  of  the  idea,  with- 
drew the  wad  from  the  mnsala  of  the 
gun,  put  in  the  bundle  as  fiur  aa  his 
arm  would  reach,  and  then  replaMd 
the  wad. 

"  Honour  bright  ?"  said  Baga,  pre- 
paring to  depart. 

"  Honour  bright,"  retnmed  BIU ; 
and  Bags  disappeared. 

Nevertheless  he  did  not  feel  anfi- 
cient  confidence  in  his  confederate^a 
integrity  to  justify  his  quitting  the 
place  and  leaving  him  to  hia  own 
devices.  Ho  thought  BUI  might 
perhaps  avail  himself  of  his  absence 
to  remove  the  treasure,  or  be  gnUty 
of  some  other  treachery.  He  there- 
fore crept  back  again  softlj,  UU  he 
got  behind  a  crag  from  whence  he 
had  a  full  view  of  the  battery. 

For  some  time  Bill  walke!l  stemlr 
to  and  fro  on  his  post.  Bags  obeenred, 
however,  that  he  always  inclnded  the 
gun  where  the  deposit  lay  in  hla  per- 
ambulations, which  ^became  shotter 
and  shorter.  At  last  he  halted  doaa 
to  it,  laid  down  his  musket  against 
the  parapet,  and,  approaching  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun,  took  out  the  wad. 

At  this  moment  a  neurhbonring 
sentry  gave  an  alarm.  The  gnara 
turned  out,  and  Bill,  hastily  replae- 
ing  the  wad,  resumed  his  arma  and 
looked  about  for  the  cause  of  the 
alarm.  About  a  mile  out  in  the  hay 
several  red  sparks  were  visible.  Aa 
he  looked  there  were  a  coi 
numl)er  of  flashes,  and  then  a. 
ling  of  shot  high  overhead  toM 
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the  guns  Trom  which  thev  had  been  After  a  ttir  Ineffectoal  discharges, 
ili^cliarged  bad  been  liid  too  bi^h.  the  Spaoiards  seemed  to  become 
Tlie  Spanish  gunboats  were  attacking  aware  of  the  badness  of  their  aim, 
the  south.  and  to  take  measares  to  amend  it. 

The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  In  a     Several  shot  struck  the  hospital;  and 
hv  minutes  the  batterj  was  manned     some  shells  falling  Ihrongb  the  roof, 
with  artillorfmen.      To   the  incon-     exploded  in  the  twcy  wards  where 
ceivable  horror  of  Dags  and  Bill,  the     the  sick  laj.      The   nuhappj  Jew, 
wiioie  of  the  guns  in  the  battery  were     Lasaro,  Ijlng  in  a  fereriih  and  seml- 
allered  in  position,  and  a  gnoner  took     delirious  state  ftom  his  former  hnrt 
post  at  the  rear  of 
portfire.    Tlien  a 
be  seen,  hj  the  bli 
flres,  rising  from  b 
ing  piece  of  rock,  t 
month  open  In  agi 

"Number  one- 
officer  in  commani 
rear  of  the  gan  i 
had  invested  nis  ci 

"No,  nol"  Shi 
wlldlj  from  bcbiD( 

The  portftre  t« 
there  was  a  disci 
to  rend  Mr  Bags' 
blow  off  the  roof 
the  clover  specnh 
bad  counted  for  i 
ended,  like  many 
He  gazed  for  a  i 
direction  of  the  f 
peeled  to  see  the 
gleaming  in  the  a 
and  disappeared  li 
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•Mted  of  a  most  ezceOent  conatilii- 
lioiii  naftnre  perfonned  wonders  in  his 
HiTOiir,  and  in  eleven  weeks  the  core 
Via  oompletely  effected.  Hianame," 
eontinnea  Mr  Drinkwater,  witli  what 
mi^t  be  deemed  irony— if  the  worthy 
hiatorian  ever  indulged  in  that  fignre 
of  ihetoric — ^^ia  Donald  Boes,  and 
he**  (i.e.  the  remaining  fragment  of 
tiie  said  Donald  Ross)  ^'  now  enjoys 
his  sovereign's  bounty  in  a  pension 
of  ninepence  a-day  for  life/*  One 
might  almost  suppose  that  Mr  Home 
had  some  hand  in  affixing  the  gra- 
tolty ;  bot  in  those  days  there  was  a 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph. 

My  grandfather  appears  to  have 
had  also  an  adventure  of  his  own. 
Doring  a  cessation  of  the  cannonade, 
he  was  sitting  one  morning  on  a  frag- 
ment of  rock,  in  the  ga^en  behind 
his  qoarters,  reading  his  fkvoorite 
aothor.  The  firing  suddenly  recom- 
menced, and  a  long-ranged  shell, 
striking  the  ground  at  some  distance, 
rolled  towards  him.  He  glanced 
half- absently  at  the  hissing  missile ; 
and  whether  he  actually  did  not  for 
a  moment  recollect  its  character,  or 
whether,  as  was  often  the  case  on 
such  occasions,  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  paralysed  him,  he  sat  immov- 
ably watching  it  as  it  fizzed  within  a 
couple  of  yards  of  him.  Unquestion- 
ably in  another  three  seconds  my 
grandfather's  earthlv  tabernacle  would 
have  been  resolved  into  its  original 
atoms,  had  not  the  intrepid  Carlota 
(who  was  standing  near  gathering 
flowers  to  stick  in  her  hair)  darted  on 
him,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  arm, 
dragged  him  behind  a  wall.  They  were 
scarce  under  shelter  when  the  shell 
exploded — the  shock  laying  them  both 
prostrate,  though  unhurt  but  for  a 
few  bruises — while  the  stone  on  which 
the  Major  had  been  sitting  was 
shivered  to  atoms.  To  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  incident  in  the  Major's 
journal  are  appended  a  pious  reflec- 
tion and  a  short  thanksgiving,  which, 
being  entirely  of  a  personal  nature,  I 
omit. 

The  stores  landed  from  the  fleet 
were  in  a  very  precarious  position. 
Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings,  there  were  no  means  of 
Discing  them  where  they  might  be 
1  ed  at  once  from  the  fire  of  the 
<        y  and  from  rain.    Some  were 
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d  io«»  above  tlM  aeiL  "VnudB,  it 
expands  otoa^adooateUftfaetooi; 
invisible  m  tiie  gloom,-  aupoctiad  Igr 
thick  i^llan  tomed  bj  tta  peteiM 
droppings  of  the  rodu  mm  tkii 
principal  cavern  aoBMioiia  aaudkr 
ones  branch  off;  leadfaii^  1i|f  daik, 
broken,  i  nd  praciplhMa  pmmjgm^  la 
onknown  d^»tlia«  Amf  MaT  of 
these,  1  lordmg  to  tra^tioa,  _ 
nor  O'jxira  advanced  brfiwr 
ever  man  had  foae  MiDn, 
his  sword  in  the  inmoal  reeeai  to  be 
recovered  by  the  naott  fxfionit  who 
should  be  eqoally  adventaroaa.  Bal 
whether  it  ia  that  the  tradltkA  k  a»- 
fonnded,  or  that  the  weqioii  haa  baea 
carried  off  by  some  gnoBOi  or  lluia 
the  govemor*8  exploit  ia  aa  yet  ami* 
vaHed,  the  sword  haa  aavar  baaa 
brought  to  light. 

For  the  doty  of  ^adng  tfaa  atoraa 
here,  the  name  of  lieoteaaat  Oweft 
appeared  in  the  garrison  ortea.  lljr 
grandfather  having  nothing  jpartieiilar 
to  do,  and  being  anxiona  to  moKpo  aa 
much  as  possible  for  a  short  tfane  froaa 
the  din  of  the  bombardment,  (MflGerad 
to  accompany  Frank  in  the  ezeeiitiOB 
of  this  duty. 

The  day  was  dark  and  ^oonqr,  and 
the  steep  path  sltppeiT  from  nim,  aa 
that  the  mules  bearmg  the  atoiaa 
toiled  with  difficnltv  op  tiie  aacent. 
At  first,  my  grandfather  and  Owen 
indulged  in  cheerftil  conversation :  bnt 
shortness  of  breath  soon  redaeed  tlie 
Major  to  monosyllables,  and  the  lattw 
part  of  the  journey  was  aecomplidied 
in   silence.     Frequently  tiie  Major 

{>aused  and  faced  about,  at  oooe  to 
ook  at  the  prospect  and  to  take 
breath.  Far  below,  on  his  ri^t,  waa 
seen  the  southern  end  of  the  town, 
consisting  partly  of  a  hei^  of  miiia, 
with  here  and  there  a  rafter  atkldng 
out  of  the  mass,  partly  of  loofleea 
walls,  among  which  was  occaaioaalfy 
heard  the  crashing  of  diot;  Imt  the 
guns  that  dischar^  them,  aa  well  aa 
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those  that  replied  from  the  town,  were  to  ascertuD  if  their  oplniooa  tallied 

itivisiblo  from  this  point.     Directly  with  big  own  on  this  point. 

beneath  bim  tbc  ground  afforded  a  "  It  c«a't  be  no  better,"  said  one, 

curions  spectacle,  being  covered  with  taking  hold  of  the  pig's  neck  between 

tents,  biits,  and  sheds,  of  all  sorte  his  finger  and  thnmb,  which  he  after' 

and  sizes,  wberc  the  outcast  popula-  wards  applied  to  his  mouth. 

tlon  of  the  mined  town  obtained  a  "I  can't  abearmj  meat  overdone," 

precarious    and    iosutllcient    shelter,  said  the  third.    "What  I  say  is,  let 

The  only  building  visible  which  still  them  that  likes  to  wut,  wait,  and  let 

retained  its  former  appearance  was  them  that  wants  to  begin,  begin."  So 

tbe  con  vent — the  governor's  residence  saying,  be  rose,  and  was  abont  to  at- 

— nliich    was    protected    bj  bomb-  tack  the  ribs  of  the  porker  with  hia 
proofs,    i    ■      ■ 

wooded  ' 

only  the  < 
lying    nc 

Owen 
at  the  » 

HLirprisC  . 
an<l,  aa  t 
uristrila  i 


biitchcrci 
in  the  all 


ofcinnar 
of  some 

bundle  fi 
spice  bj- 

ImMinif  I 
adniiiiiHt 
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At  this  interesting  juncture,  and 
just  as  they  were  about  to  fall  to,  the 
footsteps  of  the  approaching  mules 
struck  on  their  ears.  Owen  went  to 
meet  the  party,  and  hastily  selecting 
six  men  from  it,  advanced,  and  de* 
sired  them  to  secure  the  astounded 
convivialists. 

On  recovering  from  their  first  as- 
tonishment, Ba^s  bogged  Owen  would 
overlook  the  offence ;  they  were  only, 
he  pleaded,  having  a  little  spree — 
times  had  been  hard  lately.  Mrs 
Bags,  as  usual,  displayed  great  elo- 
quence, though  not  much  to  the  pur- 
pose. She  seemed  to  have  some  idea 
that  an  enumeration  of  the  gentle- 
men*s  families  she  had  lived  in,  and 
the  high  estimation  in  which  she  had 
been  held  in  all,  would  really  tell 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  delin- 
quents, and  persevered  accordingly, 
till  they  were  marched  off  in  custody 
of  the  escort,  when  she  made  a  final 
appeal  to  my  grandfather,  as  the  last 
gentleman  whose  family  she  had  lived 
in — with  what  advantage  to  the 
household  the  reader  knows.  The 
Major,  who  could  not  forgive  the 
roasting  of  his  ham,  called  her,  in  re- 
ply, a  "  horrible  woman,"  but,  at  the 
same  time,  whispered  to  Owen  that 
he  hoped  the  fellows  would  not  bo 
severely  puni.?hed.  "  If  we  had 
caught  them  after  dinner,"  said  he,  *^  I 
shouldu^t  have  pitied  them  so  much." 

**  Never  mind  them,"  said  Owen  ; 
^Met  us  proceed  to  business.  We 
must  select  the  driest  spot  we  can  find 
to  put  the  stores  in." 

( Here,  by  way  of  taking  leave  of 
Mr  Hags,  I  may  remark,  that  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  hanged  as  a 
plunderer — failing  which,  he  was  sen- 
tenco<l  by  a  court-martial  to  receive 
a  number  of  Inshes,  which  I  refrain 
from  specifying,  because  it  would  cer- 
tainly make  tlie  hair  of  a  modern 
humanitarian  turn  white  with  horror.] 

"  Come  along,  Major,"  said  Owen ; 
**  perhaps  we  may  find  more  of  these 
scoundrels  in  the  course  of  our  re- 
searches." 

The  >rajor  did  not  move ;  he  was 
earnestly  regarding  the  carcase  of  the 
pig,  that  steamed  hissing  above  the 
embers. 

''  (^uoer  idea  that  of  the  cinnamon 
fire,"  said  he.  **  I  wonder  how  the 
meat  tastes." 


Owon  did  not  hear  Um,  luiyiiig 
walked  forward. 

**  Have  yon  got  a  knife  aboni  yon, 
Frank  ?  "  said  the  Major.  ^^  Do  yoa 
know  I  have  a  curious  desire  to  as* 
certain  the  flavour.  It  may  be  a  fea- 
ture in  cookery  worth  knowing.** 

Owen  had  not  a  knife,  nor  had 
any  of  the  men,  but  one  of  them  sug- 
gested that  the  Majorca  sword  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

'*  To  be  sure,"  said  the  Major.  "  A 
good  ideal  I  don*t  see  why  sworda 
shouldn't  bo  turned  into  carriog- 
knives  as  well  as  into  pruning-hooka.** 
So  saying,  he  drew  it  from  the  aheath, 
and,  straddling  across  the  fire,  de- 
tached a  crisp  brown  monthfiil  from 
the  pig's  ribs,  and  putting  a  little 
salt  on  it,  he  conveyed  it  to  hia 
month. 

'"Excellent!"  cried  the  Mi^or. 
*'  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour, 
Owen,  'tis  excellent  I  The  cinnamon 
gives  it  a  sort  of  a " 

Here  a  second  and  larger  monthfol 
interrupted  the  criticism. 

""  It  must  be  very  near  Innch-tlmo,** 
said  the  Major,  pausing,  sword  in 
hand,  when  he  had  swallowed  it; 
then,  pretending  to  look  at  hia  watcb 
— ""  Bless  me,  it  only  wants  half-an- 
hour  of  it.  Do  yon  think  this  buai- 
ness  will  take  you  long,  Owen?  ** 

"*  About  a  couple  of  hooTBi**  aaid 
Owen. 

**  Ah,  why,  there  yon  see,**  retuved 
the  l^lajor,  *'  we  shan't  get  home  till 
long  past  Inncli-time.  I  reallj  doa*l 
see  why  we  shouldn't  take  a  anack 
now.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
that  pig.  I  only  wish  the  woman 
had  dressed  my  dinner  half  aa  weU. 
Corporal  Ilodson,  would  yon  oblige 
me  with  a  piece  of  that  biscuit  near 
you  ?  "  And,  detaching  a  laige  frag- 
ment of  pork,  ho  pla^  It  on  the 
bi!<cuit,  aud^'sprinkling  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  which  condiments  had  not 
been  forgotten  in  the  gastronomic  ar- 
rangements of  Mr  Bags,  he  proceeded 
to  follow  Owen  into  the  interior  of 
the  cave,  taking  huge  bites  as  he 
went. 

The  path  slopes  at  first  steeplj 
downward  from  the  mouth  to  the  m* 
teriur  of  the  cavern,  where  it  beoomea 
more  level.  Light  being  admitted 
only  at  the  entrance,  the  gloom  of  the 
interior  is  almost  impenetrable  to  the 


eye.  The  men  hitd  bronght  lorchea  The  rest  qnicklj'  fiock«d  to  the  spot, 
to  assist  tbem  in  their  work,  and,  i  ftnd  Esther  was  lifted  ftod  foand  to 
suitable  spat  having  been  selected,  breathe,  thongh  the  Jew  was  stiff  and 
these  were  stack  on  different  points  cold.  Some  dilated  spirit,  from  tho 
and  abatmenta  of  the  rocky  wall,  cellar  of  Bags,  being  ponred  down  her 
when  the  party  proceeded  to  nnload  throat,  sbe  revived  a  little,  when  mj 
the  mules  at  the  entrance,  conTeylng  grandfather  caused  two  of  the  meo  to 
their  hardens  inlo  the  cave.  bear  her  carefntty  to  his  bonse ;  and 

III  the  midst  of  thcbastleand  noise     the  body  of  the  Jew  being  wrapt  in  t 
atieiuling  the  operation,  the  little  dog    piece  of  canvnss,  was  placed  on  a 
Kircu  by  Estlier  to  Carlota,  which     mnle  and  conveyed  to  the  hospital 
had  that  morning  followed  the  Major,     for  interment.  . 
to  whom  it  had  speedUr  a 
self,  began  barking  aad  h 
mally  in  a  dark  recess  beh 
the  great  natnrai  pillars  be 
of.     As  the  noise  contin 
mixed  with  piteons  whinv 
the  men  took  a  torch  fron 
and  stepped  forward  into 
ness,  to  SCO  what  ailed  I 
Fresently  he  cried  ont  tl 

Kty  grandfather,  who 
him,  immediately  followe 
paces  brought  him  to  the 
soldier  who  held  the  torch 
ins,  ond  hoitliog  it  over  a 
lay  on  the  gronod  on  its  b 
nnshaven,  blood-stained  c( 
my  grandfather,  at  Qrst, 
ditliculty  in  recofntsiog  I 
Jew,  Sonic  fiery  splash 
from  the  torch  dropping 
meat  on  his  bare  throat,  p 
movement,  thongh,  had  b 
inc.  they  mnst  have  icorc. 
the  quick. 

On  tlie  body  was  nolhi 
shirt  he  wore  the  night  ( 
from  the  hospital,  hot  hu 
wrapt  in  a  woman's  dre 
hi.^  brenst,  on  her  face,  laj 
hrr  while  aDder-garmeni 
gown  that  wrapt  the  Jen 
hers.  Tho  glare  of  the 
bri^hl  and  red  on  the  tw 
ligiires,  and  on  the  Btarii 
riMmlmance  of  the  man  wl 
the  gniup  funning  ■  gloi 
llie  vast,  sombre,  vaotted  s 
dtm  fleams  of  light  were 
re|>euted  on  project ing  nai 
muri'  and  more  faintly,  1 
iHin tided  by  darknesa. 

Years  afterwards  my 
would  somelimea  com  pi  ail 
Wen  revisited,  in  dreams  < 
br  that  ghasliy  piece  of 
painting. 
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showed  her  that  ho  had  lost  much 
blood,  from  the  wonnd  in  his  fore- 
head breaking  out  afresh,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  received  in  the  hospital, 
though  the  latter  was  but  a  flesh 
wonnd.  These  she  had  bandaged  with 
shreds  of  her  dress,  and  had  tried  to 
give  him  some  of  the  nourishment  she 
had  procured,  but  could  force  nothing 
on  him  except  some  water.  Some 
hours,  however — how  long  she  did  not 
know,  but  it  was  during  the  night — 
before  Owcn*s  party  found  her,  the 
Jew  had  become  sensible.  lie  told 
her  he  was  dying ;  and,  unconscious  of 
where  he  was,  desired  her  to  fetch  a 
light.  This  she  had  procured  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  lighting  the 
candle  at  the  embers  of  the  fire  round 
which  Bags  and  his  friends  reposed. 
Then  the  Jew,  who  seemed  to  imagine 
himself  still  in  the  hospital,  bid  her 
say  whom,  among  those  she  knew  in 
Gibraltar,  she  would  wish  to  have 
charge  of  her  when  he  was  no  more ; 
and,  on  her  mentioning  Carlota,  had 
desired  her  to  take  pen  and  paper  and 
write  bis  will  as  he  should  dictate  it. 
Pen  she  had  none,  but  she  had  a 
pencil  and  a  scrap  of  paper  in  her 
pocket,  and  with  these  she  wrote, 
leaning  over  to  catch  the  whispered 
syllables  that  he  with  difficulty  arti- 
culated. 

From  this  paper  it  would  appear 
that  the  Jew  had  some  fatherly  feel- 
ings for  Esther  concealed  beneath  his 
harsh  deportment  towards  her.  I  can 
describe  the  will,  for  I  have  often  seen 
it.  It  is  written  on  a  piece  of  crumpled 
writing-paper,  about  the  size  of  a  bank- 
note, very  stained  and  dirty.  It  is 
written  in  Spanish ;  and  in  it  the  Jew 
entreats  ^'  the  Scilora,  the  wife  of  Sr. 
Don  Fiindor,  English  officer,  to  take 
charge  of  his  orphan  child,  in  requital 
whereof  he  leaves  her  the  half  of  whiA- 
soever  property  he  dies  possessed  of, 
the  other  half  to  be  disposed  of  for  the 
benefit  of  his  daughter.*^  Then  follows 
a  second  paragraph,  inserted  at  Es- 
ther's own  desire,  to  the  eflect  that, 
should  she  not  survive,  the  whole  was 
to  be  inherited  by  the  aforesaid  SeAora. 
It  is  dated  ''  Abril  1781,*'  and  signed 
in  a  faint,  straggling  hand,  quite 
diflTcrent  from  the  clear  writing  of  the 
rest—"  Josfi  Lazaho.*' 

E.sther  would  now  have  gone,  at  all 
hazards,  to  obtain  assistance,  bat  the 


Jew  clutched  her  arm,  and  would  not 
permit  her  to  qnit  him.  He  breathed 
his  last  shortly  after,  and  Eether 
remembered  nothing  more  till  she 
came  to  herself  in  the  MmJor*B  house. 
The  paper  was  found  in  her  bosom. 

Some  days  after  this  event  my 
grandfather  went  with  Owen  into  the 
town,  during  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
enemy's  firing,  to  visit  the  house  of 
Lazaro,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
anything  valuable  was  left  that  might 
be  converted  to  Esther^s  benefit. 
They  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
the  exact  locality,  owing  to  the  atter 
destruction  of  all  the  landmarks.  The 
place  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  Some 
provisions  and  goods  had  been  left  bj 
the  plunderers,  but  so  mixed  with 
rubbish,  and  overflowed  with  the 
contents  of  the  casks  of  liqnor  and 
molasses,  as  to  be  of  no  value  even  in 
these  times  of  dearth. 

Owen,  poking  about  among  the 
wreck,  observed  an  open  space  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  shattered  walls, 
as  if  something  had  been  bnilt  into  it. 
With  the  assistance  of  mv  grand- 
father's cane,  he  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging the  snrronnding  masonrj,  al- 
ready loosened  by  shot,  and  ther  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  recess  made  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  and  closed  1^  a 
small  ux>n  door.  At  the  bottom  waa 
lying  a  small  box,  also  of  iron,  which 
they  raised,  not  without  diflicnlty,  for 
its  weight  was  extraordinary  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  dimensions.  This  beiDg 
conveyed  to  my  grandfather's,  and 
opened,  was  fonnd  to  contain  more 
than  six  hundred  doubloons,  (a  snm 
in  value  about  two  thousand  poonda,) 
and  many  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes,  mostly  those  of  oflSoera. 
The  latest  was  that  of  Von  Dcsad. 
These  the  Major,  by  £sther*s  deaSfo, 
returned  to  the  persons  whose 
tures  they  bore. 

Esther  never  completelv 
from  the  eflects  of  her  sojourn  in  the 
cave,  but  remained  always  pale  and 
of  weak  health.  ]My  grandfather  took 
good  care  of  her  inheritance  for  her, 
and  on  leaving  Gibraltar,  at  the  oob- 
elusion  of  the  siege,  invested  the 
whole  of  it  safely  for  her  hoiefit, 
placing  her,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
family  of  some  respectable  peraona  of 
her  own  religion.  She  afterwards 
married  a  wealthy  Hebrew ;  and,  \m 
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of  Ilia  mnntrymon  have  ocnipictl  skil- 
ful writtTS  aixi  jiiiblic  attention,  no 
clirunirliT  ^boiihl  liavo  br»*n  fuiiiui  for 
the  (Ici'ds  and  |KM*ils  <»f  tliat  nunuTOUS 
class  to  whitli  li»*  fur  si»nh?  voars 
hA(,\wz*\\.  To  snpply  this  (IcfK'ii'Ucy, 
he  hiuiM-lf,  allhouu'h  ni«»ri.»  us«mI  to 
liamllr  axe  ihau  pM)^o-«inill,  lias  writ- 
ten a  plain  and  unpretending'  account 
of  scenes  and  iii'idrnts  which  he 
jiharcd  in  ami  witne<?ed.  Tlie  fresh- 
m-ss  nf  the  sul'j^Mt,  and  the  hone<t 
eanirstn<*ss  of  the  man,  wouhl  at««no 
fi»r  tluin-«i«'r  tn-atnient  than  it  has 
met  with  at  his  hand<. 

'J'lie  si-cnnd  title  i.f  Mr  S|.nn::«'r\«< 
luMik  ;:ives  a  clearer  idea  of  its  ciui- 
tents  than  the  primary  one.  The 
vnhinu'  i"<im]ii'ist'>,  sav-  tlie  tilh'-pa;:e, 
**  Wini'Tcamp-lifeamnni:  the  L'»;:::i'r-, 
and  wiM-woud  adventure,  with  de- 
.»*eripiinim  .if  lundM-riui^  operatii)n>  lUi 
tlh'  v.iriiMis  rivi-rs  of  Maine  and  Ni-w 
Hrun^wirk."  It  is  dividfii  into  three 
])arts  ;  the  lirst  and  >hortest  hfin;;  a 
di-.-t'itatinu  Mil  f«>n'"^t  trees,  with  jiar- 
tifiilar  rrfri"<'ne«'  to  thn^^e  i^'l  Ami-rica: 
the  s«'c.»nd,  cMtiilrd  "The  Tine  Tree, 
or  rnrr>t  Lili'."  ;:ivin;:  an  a<T«Mint  of 
wood-ruttiuLT  nprratii-us :  the  third, 
**  Kivi  r  Liti',"  drlailin;;  the  pn>;:ress 
<»f  tin-  iim)M»r  fmni  tln»  lnn'>t  tt»  the 
'*  1»  >om,'*  i)Y  depnt.  The  ehi«'f  interest 
I'f  till"  lnM^k  lu';:in'«  with  the  .-ei'«>ntl 
chapirr  i»f  the  seeond  i>art.  wherrin  is 
drscribc'd  iIk?  ct»mnienc<'nient  of  tlu' 
lalnUM'S  of  a  {^MULj  of  *•  lo<.'L'ers,"  lu* 
woodcutters.  Jn  the  hui't  after 
tindtiT.  as  after  certain  animals,  the 
iirst  thiuir  to  be  (huii*  is  to  mark  the 
whcn-aliiiut  of  your  L'ame  j)r«'p:M"atory 
to  startiii;:  in  its  pursuit.  On  the  I've 
of  the  eliase  the  ki'ejMT  reionnoitn.'S 
tin'  i»-trc:it  t»f  the  wil-l-b(tar.  I>«t'ori» 
a  party  of  ln^'-jcrs  pri»ceed  to  estal»li^h 
a  t'amp  and  ]»ass  the  winter  wo<»d- 
cuitiuL',  th«'y  si'Uti  out  scouts  to  as- 
eertain  where  tind)iM'  is  ]ih'nty. 
Thirty  vears  since,  tiiis  was  scared v 
necessary-  the  J'ine,  that  toivst  kiu^r 
(»f  the  northern  Slates,  abounded  on 
every  >iile.  Fittv  vcars  hence — 50  it 
i<  e>timate<l  by  tln»se  best  ijualiiied  to 
jud;;e — the  vast  pine  lore-ts,  thrnu^li 
which  the  TiMiobseot  tlow-,  will  be  on 
the  eve  of  extinction.  Now  is  the 
intermediate  staire.  A  man  cannot, 
as  he  formerly  <'ould,  sti-p  iVom  his 
hon.se  to  his  day's  work  ;  luit  research 
and    labour    still    command    a    rich 
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timber  lian'cst.  Exploring  expedi- 
tious may  be  made  at  any  period  of 
the  year,  but  autumn  is  the  favoarite 
seadOu.  They  consist  ^nerally  of 
only  two  or  three  men,  accastomed  to 
the' business,  who,  provided  with  the 
necessary  provisions,  with  a  coffee- 
])0t  and  a  blanket,  axe,  rifle,  and 
ammunition,  embark  on  skiff  or 
bateau,  and  |)oIe  and  paddle  their  way 
two  hundred  miles  or  more  np  the 
Tenobscot  or  the  St  Croix,  and  their 
numerous  tributaries.  On  reachuig 
the  district  it  i.s  projK"»3ed  to  explore, 
the  boat  is  hauled  ashore  and  turned 
liott«»ni  upwards,  llic  load  of  stores  is 
divided  amongst  the  party,  and  they 
strike  into  the  forest,  rousing,  on  their 
l«a^>aj:e,  the  stately  moose,  the  timid 
dciT,  the  roamiu;;  black  bear,  and 
manv  an  inferior  denizen  of  the  lone- 
some  wilderness.  They  now  bepn 
*'  ]irospocting/'  Often  the  thickness 
of  the  forest  and  the  uneven  surface 
of  the  country  prevent  their  obtaiuin^ 
a  suiliciently  extensive  view,  and 
compel  them  to  climb  trees  in  order 
to  look  around  them. 

'*  When  an  ascent  is  to  be  made,  the 
spTTioe  tP.H'  is  generally  selected,  priuc:- 
p:illy  for  the  superior  facilitie.'}  wliich  its 
imnuTiuis  limbs  af!brd  the  climber.  To 
p.'iin  till'  first  limbs  of  this  tree,  which  are 
fmm  twi'iity  to  forty  feet  from  the  gronnd, 
.1  <m.iller  tree  is  undercut  and  lodj<ed 
a::aiiist  it.  clambering  up  which  the  top 
ot  the  ><}>ruce  is  reached.  Sometiioes, 
when  a  very  elevated  iH>sition  is  desired, 
the  >^pruce  tree  is  lodged  against  the 
trunk  uf  Mime  lofty  pine,  up  which  we 
aM-iii(l  to  a  height  twice  that  of  the 
.^urroiunling  forest.  From  such  a  tree- 
tup,  like  a  mariner  at  the  ma^t-head  upon 
the  look-out  for  whales,  (ami  indeed  the 
pine  i<  the  whale  of  the  forest,)  lari^e 
*  chimps  '  and  'veins*  of  pine  are  dis- 
ci tvered,  whose  towerinpr  tops  may  be 
sc»ii  for  miles  around.  Such  Ticwa  fill 
the  bosom  of  timher-huntera  with  an 
// .'.  /'.-f.  h((i  I'l-.sf.  They  arc  the  object  of  his 
se;rch — his  treasure,  his  1'^dorado  ;  and 
they  are  lieheld  with  peculiar  and  thrill- 
ini;  emotiiuis.  To  <ietail  the  process  more 
iniiiutely,  we  shouhl  observe,  that  the 
ni:ni  in  tlie  tree-top  points  out  the  din'C- 
tioji  in  which  the  j»ines  are  seen  ;  or,  if 
hi«l  tmm  the  view  of  those  below  by  the 
^luroiindini;  foliage,  he  breaks  a  small 
linil>,  and  throws  it  in  the  direction  in 
wliicli  they  appear,  whilst  a  man  at  the 
\kk-v.  marks  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
fulling  limb  by  means  of  a  compass  which 
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he  holds  in  hit  haod,  th«  MDpua  being  of  onft,  two  bondnd  and  riztj-foiir 
qaiUwDecciurjiathawildeniMiMon  feet  long;  and  of  another  whicb,  at 
the  pitUeu  ocMa.  In  fur  weftther  the  tij^e  feet  from  the  groond,  was  6fty- 
■an  Mrren  « in  importut  gnide  ;  uid  in     ^^^^  f^f  nineloohea  inciiwinifereiice. 

to  ,«„»tol.r.b!j  correct  eourwbT  the  ^t  Mme  y»n  ago.     'Treea  «f  BUeh 

mosa  which  BTow.  on  the  tranlu  of  moA  QHnen*"""  »«  now  rare. 

hardwood  treea,  the  north  sidei  of  which  ,. .  .              ..... 

ar«  co.er*d  with  .  much  larger  .bar.  "  \.  ^^^  ""'""f  '°  ">•  ^""^  ^l»^ 

thin   th>  other  portions  of  the   tmnk,  ?"  '™*«'  "veral  J.ui,"  njs  Spnnxer, 

TUs  IndiiD  oon>pa«,  howerer,  is  not  .err  ">»"  =■"  ?»J  hnndredi  of  Ireei,  and 

con>eDLentorMre.putical>rijinpa«iin>  ■Mnmanj  thowands,  bnt  I  new  taani 

through  ewampj  Undi,    which  lire    rf  "."  ""81',  *^"  T      ^"'^ '"  '""" 

fiequent  oecurr«n™  "  •'"»■  "'"'«''  •»'P»l»»  ""t*  Jaokson  Lake, 
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passage  down  stream.  A  grievons 
disappointment  sometimes  awaits 
them.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
black  bear  is  seized  with  a  violent 
longing  for  pitch  and  resinous  sub- 
stances, and  frequently  strips  fir  trees 
of  their  bark  for  the  sake  of  the  exu- 
dations. Occasionally  he  stumbles 
over  a  timber-hunter's  bateau,  and 
tears  it  to  pieces  in  the  course  of  the 
rough  process  he  employs  to  extract 
the  tar  from  its  planks.  If  it  is  in- 
jured beyond  possibility  of  repair, 
the  unlucky  pioneers  have  to  perform 
their  homeward  journey  on  foot,  un- 
less indeed  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
fall  in  with  some  Indian  trapper, 
whose  canoe  they  can  charter  for  a 
portion  of  the  way.  Once  at  home, 
the  next  step  is  to  obtain  permits 
from  the  State  or  proprietors,  securing, 
at  a  stipulated  price  of  so  much  per 
thousand  feet,  the  exclusive  right  to 
cut  timber  within  certain  bounds. 
Then  comes  haymaking  —  a  most 
important  part  of  the  loggers*  duty ; 
for  on  nothing  does  the  success  of  the 
wood-cutting  campaign  depend  more 
than  on  the  good  working  condition  of 
the  sturdy  teams  ofoxen  which  drag  the 
logs  from  the  snow-covered  forest  to 
the  river*8  brink.  Hard  by  the  forest 
extensive  strips  of  meadow -land  are 
commonly  found,  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  grass,  and  thither 
large  bands  of  men  repair  to  make 
and  stalk  the  hay  for  the  ensuing 
winter's  cx>n8umption.  The  labour  of 
haymaking  in  these  upland  meadows 
of  Maine  is  rendered  intolerably 
painful  by  the  assaults  of  flics  and 
mo8quitoi>s,  and  especially  by  the  in- 
sidious attacks  of  millions  of  midges, 
so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  which  get  be- 
tween the  clothes  and  the  skin,  causing 
a  smarting  and  irritation  so  great  as 
to  im|)ede  the  progrciis  of  the  work. 
The  torment  of  these  insect  attacks 
is  hardly  compensated  by  the  pastimes 
and  adventures  incidental  to  the 
occupation.  Now  and  then  a  shot  is 
to  be  had  at  a  stray  deer ;  the  streams 
swarm  with  beautiful  trout  and 
pickerel ;  skirmishes  with  black  bears 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Mr 
Springer's  volume  abounds  with  stories 
of  encounters  with  boars,  wolves,  and 
*'  Indian  devils" — a  formidable  species 
of  catamount,  of  which  the  Indiaiu 
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stand  in  particolar  dread.  Althovgh 
the  bear  rarely  shows  himself  pog* 
nacions  unless  assailedi  his  meddle- 
some, thievish  propeiintles  render 
him  particularlir  oonozlone  to  the 
hay-makers  and  wood-cntten;  end 
when  they  meet  him,  they  never  can 
abstain  from  the  aggressive,  howerer 
civilly  Bruin  may  be  disposed  to  pass 
them  by. 

**  On  one  oecamon,"  says  ICr  Spriagtrt 
''two  men,  crossing  a  small  lake  ia  a 
Bkifl*,  on  their  return  ftt>m  patting  ap  hay, 
discorered  a  bear  swimming  from  a  poial 
of  land  for  the  opposite  shore.  At  Dsaal 
in  snch  cases,  temptation  sileneed  pra- 
dence — they  changed  their  ooorMy  aad 
gaTe  chase.  The  craft  being  li^ty  thty 
gained  fast  npon  the  bear,  who  eaerted 
himself  to  the  ntmost  to  gain  the  ahoie ; 
but,  finding  himself  an  aneqaal  auateh  ia 
the  race,  he  tamed  npon  his  pata«cf% 
and  swam  to  meet  them.  Oae  of  the 
men,  a  short,  thick-set,  dare-devil  fUlow, 
seized  an  axe,  and,  the  momeat  the  hear 
came  up,  inflicted  a  blow  apon  hia  head. 
It  seemed  to  make  bat  a  alight  i»imi 
sion,  and  before  it  oonld  be  repoated  the 
bear  clambered  into  the  boat.  Ho  la- 
stautly  grappled  the  man  who  itrack 
him,  firmly  setting  his  teeth  in  his  tUghl 
then,  settling  back  upon  hia  hanaches,  he 
raised  his  victim  in  the  air,  and  ahook  hfas 
as  a  dog  would  a  wood-chnck.  The  aan  at 
the  helm  stood  for  a  momeot  in  \ 


without  knowing  how  to  aot,  aad  fcoriag 
that  the  bear  might  spring  oTorboard  aad 
drown  his  companion ;  bat,  roeoUoctiag 
the  effect  of  a  blow  upon  the  ead  of  a 
bear's  snout,  he  struck  him  with  a 
setting-pole.  The  bear  dropped  Us 
tim  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat»  sallM 
and  fell  overboard,  and  swam  again  iv 
the  shore.  The  man  bled  fteoly  ffoa  tte 
bite,  and,  as  the  wound  proved 
to  allow  a  renewal  of  the 
they  made  for  the  shore.  Bat 
saved  them  firom  being  npeet : 
proved  sufficiently  sh<Md  to  adHit  af  ths 
bear's  getting  bottom,  ftoM  whieh  ho 
sprang  into  the  boat.  Had  the  wmlv 
fa«en  deep,  the  oonseqnenoos  adghl  have 
been  more  serions." 

From  its  first  to  ito  last  stage,  the 
logger's  occupation  is  one  of  eerere 
toil  and  frequent  peril.  When  the 
pioneer's  doty  is  accomplished, 
when  the  hay  is  madCt  there  is 
hard  work  to  be  done  before  he 
begin  to  level  the  forest  gianti. 
kind  of  labour,  Mr  Springer 
us,  tests  a  man's  physlod  abUllisi 
and  powers  of  endnranoe 
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boatiDg  sapplies  op  river.  The  wood-  times  the  stlt  pork  is  eaten   raw, 

cotters  come  lo  a  fall,  and  have  to  dipped  in  molacses, — a  miitnre  nn- 

Und  their  implements  and  provUioDs,  equalled    for    nistioess,   we  should 

and  to  carry  them  past  it.     Their  insgiDe,  excepting  b;  that  of  ojsters 

boats,  too,  mnat  be  carried,  and  that  and  brown  sngar.    "  The  recital  ms^ 

over  rocks  and  fallen  trees,  throngh  cause,"  safs  honest  Springer  In  faia 

thickets  and  patliless  swstnps.    Then  comical  English,    "  in  delicate  and 

they  come  to  rapids,  ap  which  thej  pampered  etomacha  some  qnalms,  ;et 

liave    to    pole    their    heavj  -  laden  we  can  assnre  the  nninitiated  that, 

bateaux.    For  this  work,  prodlgioos  from  these  gross  samples,  the  hnog)7 

Bkill,  nerve,  and  strength  are  reqni-  woodsman  makes  mao;  t,  delicious 

site.    Then  come  the  long  portages  meal."    An  assurance  which  gives  na 

from  lake  to  lake,  and  the  danger  a  moat  exalted  Idea  of  the  appetite 

of  being  swamped,  when  traversing  and    digestion    of    the    loggers    of 

these,  by  sndden  pnntii  nf  wind  laiih-  Mminn. 
log  the  lake,  in  ■ 
into    roaming  wa 
deeply -loaded  boi 
moment  live. 
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as  good  flesh  in  the  spring  as  when 
they  began  hauling  early  in  winter. 

"  The  last  thing  at  night  before  '  tarn- 
ing  in/  the  teamster  lighU  his  lantem 
and  repairs  to  the  ox-horel.  In  the 
morning,  by  peep  of  day,  and  often  be- 
fore,  his  risits  are  repeated,  to  hay  and 
proTender,  and  card,  and  yoke  up.  While 
the  rest  of  the  hands  are  sitting  or  loung- 
ing around  the  liberal  fire,  shifting  for 
their  comfort,  after  exposure  to  the  win- 
ter frosts  through  the  day,  he  must  re- 
peatedly go  out  to  look  after  the  comfort 
of  the  sturdy,  faithful  ox.  And  then,  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  again, 
whilst  all,  sare  the  cook,  are  dosing  up 
the  sweet  and  unbroken  slumbers  of  the 
night,  so  welcome  and  necessary  to  the 
labourer,  he  is  out  amid  the  early  frost 
with,  I  had  almost  said,  the  care  of  a 
mother,  to  see  if '  old  Turk'  is  not  loose, 
whether  *  Bright'  faTours  the  near  fore- 
foot,  (which  felt  a  little  hot  the  day  be- 
fore,) as  he  stands  up  on  the  hard  floor, 
and  then  to  inspect '  Swan's '  proTender- 
trough,  to  see  if  he  has  eaten  his  meal, 
for  it  was  careftilly  noted  that  at  the 
'  watering-place'  last  night  he  drank  but 
little  ;  whilst  at  the  further  end  of  the 
'  tie-up'  he  thinks  he  hears  a  little  clat- 
tering noise,  and  presently  '  little  Star ' 
is  having  his  shins  gently  rapped,  as  a 
token  of  his  master's  wish  to  raise  his 
foot  to  see  if  some  nail  has  not  giren  way 
in  the  loosened  shoe  ;  and  this  not  for 
once,  but  every  day,  with  numberless 
other  cares  connected  with  his  charge." 

'The  oxen  are  taken  out  to  the  forest 
by  the  last  detachment  of  wood- cat- 
tei-s,  when  winter  fairly  sets  in.  This 
is  the  hardest  trip  of  any.  Both  man 
and  beast  experience  mnch  incon- 
venience from  the  cold.  Often,  when 
driving  a  boat  up  rapids,  ice  forms 
upon  the  poles  in  the  men's  hands, 
which  are  already  so  cold  and  stiff 
that  they  can  scarcely  retain  their 
grasp ;  yet  an  instant's  cessation  of 
exertion  would  be  fraught  with  im- 
minent peril  to  life  and  goods.  The 
oxen,  attached  to  long  lightly-loaded 
sleds,  are  driven  over  rough  miry 
tracks.  '^  In  crossing  large  streams, 
we  unyoke  the  oxen  and  swim  them 
over.  If  we  have  no  boat,  a  raft  is 
constructed,  upon  which  our  effects 
are  transported,  when  we  reyoke  and 
pursue  our  route  as  before.  Our 
cattle  are  often  very  reluctant  to 
enter  the  water  whilst  the  anchor-ice 
nmSf  and  the  cold  has  already  becoA 
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to  congeal  its  surface.**  Lakes  are 
crossed  upon  the  Ice,  which  not  nn- 
freqnently  breaks  in.  Mr  Springer 
gives  an  account  of  a  joamey  he 
made,  when  this  misfortone  hap- 
pened, and  ten  oxen  at  one  time 
were  struggling  in  the  chilling  waters 
of  Baskahegan  Lake.  They  were  all 
got  out,  he  tells  ns,  although  rescue 
under  such  circumstances  would  ap- 
pear almost  hopeless. 

^  Standing  upon  the  edge  of  the  ice,  a 
man  was  placed  by'the  side  of  each  ox  to 
keep  his  head  out  of  the  water.  We  un- 
yoked one  at  a  time,  and  throwing  a  rope 
round  the  roots  of  his  boms,  the  warp 
was  carried  forward  and  attached  to  the 
little  oxen,  (a  pair  that  had  not  broken 
in,)  whose  services  on  this  occasion  were 
very  necessary.  A  strong  man  was 
placed  on  the  ice  at  the  edge,  so  that, 
lifting  the  ox  by  his  horns,  he  was  ablo 
to  press  the  ice  down  and  raise  his 
shoulder  up  on  the  edge,  when  the  warp- 
oxen  would  pull  them  out.  For  half-an- 
hour  we  had  a  lively  time  of  it,  and  in  an 
almost  incredibly  short  time  we  had  them 
all  safely  out,  and  drove  them  back  upon 
the  point  nearly  a  mile.  It  was  now 
very  dark.  We  left  onr  sleds  in  tho 
water  with  the  hay,  pulling  oat  a  few 
armsful,  which  we  carried  to  the  shore 
to  rub  the  oxen  down  with.  Poor  fel- 
lows I  they  seemed  nearly  chilled  to 
death,  and  shook  as  if  they  would  fall  to 
pieces." 

So  great  is  the  labour  of  taking  oxen 
to  the  forestevery  Fall— often  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles  into  the 
interior — ^that  the  wood-cutters  some- 
times leave  them,  when  they  go  down 
stream  in  the  spring  to  get  their  own 
living  in  the  wilderness,  and  hunt 
them  up  again  in  autumn.  They 
thrive  finely  in  the  interval,  and  get 
very  wild  and  difficult  to  catch  ;  but 
when  at  last  subjugated,  they  evi- 
dently recognise  their  masters,  and 
are  pleased  to  see  them.  Occasionally 
they  disappear  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  and  are  heard  of  no  more ; 
they  are  then  supposed  to  have  got 
'*  mired  or  cast,"  or  to  have  been 
devoured  by  wolves— or  by  bears, 
which  also  are  known  to  attack  oxen. 


**  An  individual  who  owned  a  very  fine 
'six-ox  team'  turned  them  into  tho 
woods  to  brouse,  in  a  new  rtf^mk  of 
eountry.  Late  in  the  evening,  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  bellowing  of  ont 
qCUma.    It  Qontinned  for  an  bevr  er 
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sphere,  and  glow  of  pleasant  exercise. 
What  followed  is  worth  extracting. 

**.  All  of  a  sudden  a  Bound  arose,  it 
seemed  from  the  lerj  ice  beneath  mj 
feet.  It  was  loud  and  tremendons  at 
first,  nntil  it  ended  in  one  long  yell.  I 
was  appalled.  Never  before  had  snch 
a  noise  met  my  ears.  I  thought  it  more 
than  mortal — so  fierce,  and  amid  such 
an  unbroken  solitude,  that  it  seemed  a 
fiend  from  hell  had  blown  a  blast  from 
an  infernal  trumpet.  Presently  I  heard 
the  twigs  on  the  shore  snap  as  if  from 
the  tread  of  some  animal,  and  the  blood 
rushed  back  to  my  forehead  with  a  bound 
that  made  my  skin  bum.  My  energies 
returned,  and  I  looked  around  m^  for 
some  means  of  defence.  The  moon  shone 
through  the  opening  by  which  I  had 
entered  the  forest,  and,  considering  this 
the  best  means  of  escape,  I  darted  to- 
wards it  like  an  arrow.  It  was  hardly 
a  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  swal- 
low  could  scarcely  outstrip  my  desperate 
flight ;  yet  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the 
shore,  I  could  see  two  dark  objects 
dashing  through  the  underbrush  at  a 
pace  nearly  double  mine.  Uy  their  great 
speed,  and  the  short  yells  which  they 
occasionally  gave,  I  knew  at  once  that 
they  were  the  much  dreaded  grey  wolf.^ 

Here  Springer  interposes  a  Tignette 
of  a  wolf— a  most  formidable  and  nn- 
wholesome- looking  qnadmped — grin- 
ning over  the  well-picked  bone  of 
some  nnlnckj  victim.  The  logger's 
pages  are  enlivened  bj  a  number  of 
illustrations — woodcuts  of  course — 
rough  enough  in  execution,  but  giving 
an  excellent  notion  of  the  scenery, 
animiUs,  and  logging  operations 
spoken  of  in  the  text.  Grey  wolves 
are  of  untamcable  fierceness,  groat 
strength  and  speed,  and  pursue  their 
prey  to  the  death  with  frightful  te- 
nacity, unwearyingly  following  the 
trail— 

**  With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hounds*  deep  hate,  the  hunter *s  tire.*^ 

A  more  dangerous  foe  a  benighted 
traveller  could  hardly  fall  in  with. 

"  Tlie  bushes  that  skirted  the  shore," 
continues  the  hunted  of  woWes,  *'  flew 
past  with  the  velocity  of  light  as  I 
dashed  on  in  my  flight.  The  outlet  was 
nearly  gained  ;  one  second  more  and  I 
should  be  comparatively  sife  ;  when  my 
pursuers  appeared  on  the  bank,  directly 
above  me,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
some  ten  feet.     There  was  no  time  for 
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thought ;  I  brat  my  head,  aad  Jartai 
wildly  forward.  Tha  wolvM  ipriMs 
but,  miscalonlating  my  spMd«  aptw 
behind,  whilst  their  intended  pi^  ^ided 
out  into  the  river. 

"Nature  tuned  me  towaxdi  Imbm. 
The  light  flakes  of  mow  epna  from  Ike 
iron  of  my  skates,  and  I  wae  bow  eoaa 
distance  from  my  pumieie,  wImb  Ihelr 
flerce  howl  told  me  that  I  WBa  tfaiB  the 
fugiUve.  I  did  not  loek  baek ;  1 4id  Bei 
feel  sorry  or  glad  ;  one  thom^l  ef  homm^ 
of  the  bright  fkoes  awaitii^  my  ibIbib, 
of  their  tears  if  they  ihoald  aever  bm  mm 
again,  and  then  every  energj  Bf  body  BBd 
mind  was  exerted  for  my  eeeope.  I  was 
perfectly  at  home  on  the  iee.  Mbbj  wbib 
the  days  I  spent  on  my  ekalBO,  bbvot 
thinking  that  at  one  time  they  wobM  W 
my  only  means  of  safety.  Evoty  half 
minute  an  alternate  yelp  tnm  mj  par* 
suers  made  me  but  too  eertain  fheywve 
close  at  my  heels.  Nearer  and  ueaMBi 
they  oame  ;  I  heard  their  feet  BBttoiiBC 
on  the  ice  nearer  still,  nntil  I  llMided  I 
could  hear  their  deep  breatUBg.  EvBry 
nerve  and  mnsde  in  my  fraaM  wbb 
stretched  to  the  utmost  tenaloB.  TW 
trees  along  the  shore  seemed  to  dBBBB  is 
the  uncertain  light,  and  my  brmlB  tBiBod 
with  my  own  breathlets  speed,  whea  bb 
involuntary  motion  tamed  me  OBt  ef  ay 
course.  The  wolves  eloee  behiad,  bbbMb 
to  stop  and  as  unable  to  taiBt  " 
fell,  still  going  on  far  ahead,  tboir ' 
lolling  out,  their  white  tnike  g1 
ttom  their  bloody  months,  their 
shaggy  breasts  fVeckled  with  fc 
as  they  passed  me  their  eyes  claiad, 
they  howled  with  rage  and  nuy. 

thought  flashed  on  my  mind  thai  hy 

means  I  could  avoid  them — via.,by  laiBi^g 
aside  whenever  they  came  too  aaar ;  9m 
they,  by  the  formation  of  their  fhot,  bib 
unable  to  run  on  ice  exeepi  ia  a  tfghl 
line. 

*'I  immediately  acted  oa  Ihio 
The  wolves,  having  regained  their 
sprang  directly  towards  me,  Tho  IBBB 
was  renewed  for  twenty  yarda  Bf  the 
stream;  they  were  already  cloea  oa  ma 
back,  when  I  glided  ronml  aad  dadmd 
past  them.  A  flerce  bowl  greBled  mj 
evolution,  and  the  wolvM  luppod  a 
their  hannches,and  sailed  oawaid 
senting  a  perfect  picture  of  hel^ 
and  baffled  rage.  Thus  I  gaiaed  aeariy 
a  hun<lred  yards  each  taming.  Thia  waa 
repeated  two  or  three  timee,  ovaiy 
ment  the  wolves  gettiag  BMre  oso 
and  baffled,  until,  eoming  opporila 
house,  a  couple  of  staghooads,  aiOBiad  by 
the  noise,  bayed  fhrionely  ftoBi  IkHr 
kennels.  The  wolves,  taldag  Iha 
stopped  in  their  omd 
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momeDt'*  connitlentioD,  turned  mad  Had.  Huging  RDlpcndad  thai  aatil  G\t  BMb, 
1  wilcheil  thrm  till  their  daskj  rarml  luiaflBieot  to  aaitkin  the  weight,  (kTa 
ijiga[iprired  over  a  Dcifthbouriag  hill ;  wkj,  ha  dropped  ■gain  to  the  gronad, 
then,  taking  off  mj  ikAtei,  1  irended  mj  eurjlng  a  portion  of  fleih  in  hi*  moatfa. 
wij  to  the  houBS."  Bating  gnediis  deaxtrtd  lltU  morxt,  be 

From    some    uniwigned    rewor.  b«"'l"' "S^- »P '•>•  oppc«w.  t"«,  "d 

,        .  .  ..  J    r  I  .. —  •!  frum  thanca  apon  Smith,  in  thia  muiBer 

wolves  have. .icrewed  of  LtejeMs  m  „„^i      ^i,  ^j't^^       'j  ^^^^ 

Ilie^  wild    fore>.lB    of    north-eastern  j^,  j,^  ;„  mouthfdl.   from   hi.    leg,. 

Maine.   Upto  1840.Mr  Sprioger,  who  pnriiig  thi>  >goai>ing  ope  ration.  Smith 

liad  been  much  in  thatUiatnct,  togging  contriTod  to  ont  a  limb  from  the  tree,  to 

iu  Hiiiler  and  dearinR  laiid  in  sum-  wbioh  lie  managed  to  bind  hiajack-kDiTa, 

have  frirfjcieiitl 

There  woulJ  n 
choose,  as  fw 
thing  goes,  t 
with  oneufthi 
Btna^lewitha 

judge,  conside 

to  that  of  the 
beer,  of  what 
named  Smith, 
join  B  llmberi 
|[e  hfid  ncarl 
he  fell  in  w 
"  Indian  derit 
sibic ;    for   rel 

frum   inipulK, 

he  could  hnve 
a.acciided  his 
tiire,  fierce  froi 
and  caught  li 
though  bad!)' 
to  get  hii>  fix 
which  the  tige 
!>et.  nnd  shoe  i 
to  [he  ground. 


Ihnt  "the  im 
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lyears  (father,  mother,  and  cubs)  and 
two  foresters ;  ami  at  page  100  the 
stirring- up  of  a  bear's  den  is  graphi- 
cally described. 

The  pine  tree  is  subject  to  disease  of 
more  than  one  kind,  the  most  frequent 
being  a  sort  of  cancer,  known  amongst 
Uunber-men  as'*Conk"or'*Konkus," 
whose  sole  external  manifestation  is  a 
small  brown  spot,  usually  at  several 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  sometimes  no 
larger  than  a  shilling.  The  trees  thus 
afflicted  are  noway  inferior  to  the 
soundest  in  size  and  apparent  beauty ; 
but  on  cutting  into  them  the  rot  is  at 
once  evident,  the  wood  being  reddish 
in  colour,  and  of  spungy  texture. 
*^  Sometimes  it  shoots  upwards,  in 
imitation  of  the  streaming  light  of  tlio 
aurora  borealis ;  in  others  downwards, 
and  even  both  ways,  preserving  the 
same  api)oarunce."  Unscrupulous  log- 
gers cheat  the  unwary  by  driving  a 
knot  or  pioco  of  a  limb  of  tlie  same 
tree  into  the  plag(ic-s})ot,  and  hewing 
it  oir  smoothly,  so  .is  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  natural  knot.  A 
great  many  ]>inrs  are  hollow  at  the 
l)asc  or  butt,  and  these  hollows  are 
the  fiivouritc  winter-retreats  of  Bruin 
the  bear. 

*'A  few  rods  from  the  mn  in  lodging 
road  where  I  worked  one  winter/'  paid 
Mr  Juhnotun,  (a  logger  whom  .Springer 
mure  than  once  qiiute:?;)  "  there  stood  a 
very  large  pine  tree.  We  ha«l  nearly 
completed  our  winter'.-*  wurk,  and  it  still 
stood  unmoIe:ite(i,  beeause,  from  appear- 
ancoi),  it  wa^?  Hupposed  to  be  worthless. 
^VIli]^t  pacing  it  one  day,  not  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  the  decision  that  had  been 
made  u{H)n  it»  quality,  1  re^iolved  to  -satis- 
fy my  uwn  mind  tunrhing  its  Talne;  so. 
wal lowing  to  it  through  the  snow,  wjiich 
was  nearly  up  to  my  middle,  I  ntrurk  it 
several  blow.<<  with  tlic  head  of  my  axe. 
an  experiment  to  test  whetlier  a  tree  be 
hi'llow  or  not.  When  1  desi-ited,  my 
attention  wa>  arrested  by  a  slight  >cratch- 
iug  and  whining.  Suspecting  the  cauf<e, 
I  thumped  the  tree  ai;ain,  liptening  more 
attenti\ely,  and  heard  the  same  noitte  an 
before.  It  wax  a  bear's  den.  Examin- 
ing the  tree  more  rlosely,  I  ili -covered  a 
Email  hole  in  the  trunk,  near  the  root% 
with  a  rim  of  ice  on  the  edge  of  the  ori- 
fice, made  by  the  freezing  of  the  breath 
and  vapour  from  the  inmates.*' 

llio  lu^rging  crow  wore  summoned, 
and  came  <r:uiiperingdi>wn,  ea^'^r  for 
the  fun.     The  snow  was  kicked  uwav 
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from  tho  root  of  the  tree,  exporiag 
the  entrance  to  the  den ;  and  a  amnll 
hole  was  cut  in  the  opposite  aide, 
through  which  the  family  of  bean 
were  literally  '*  stirred  np  with  a  loaf 
pole ; "  and  when  the  great  siie-bcar, 
annoyed  at  this  treatment,  pni  her 
head  oat  at  the  door,  ahe  waa  cat 
over  the  pate  with  an  axe. 


"The  cubs,  four  in  namber— a 
unusual  by  one-half— we  took  a1lT«, 
carried  to  camp,  kept  them  a  while, 
finally  sold  them.  They  w«re  qolle 
small  and  harmlest,  of  a  noit  b«A«tifU 
lastrous  black,  and  fkt  aa  porpQlsM.  Tim 
old  dam  was  aneommonly  laig>  we 
judged  she  might  weigh  abo«t  three  haa- 
dred  pounds.  Her  hide,  when  atretehed 
out  and  nailed  oa  to  the  end  of  the  eaap^ 
appeared  qaite  equal  to  a  cow*«  hide  ia 
dimensions.^ 

The  attacks  of  wild  anlmala  are 
far  from  being  the  Bole  dangera  to 
which  the  wood-cnttera  of  Maine 
are  exposed  in  following  their  toil- 
some occupation.  ScarceTj  anj  piiaae 
of  their  adventnrons  exiatenoe  ia 
exempt  from  ri:«k.  Bad  woonda  are 
sometimes  accid(*nta11y  received  fhMa 
the  axe  whilst  felling  treea.  To  heal 
these,  in  the  absence  of  anrgeoaa, 
the  loggers  are  thrown  npOB  their 
own  very  insnfficient  rcsonreea.  LUb 
is  also  constantly  endangered  in  Ml- 
ing  the  pine,  which  cornea  plangiag 
down,  breaking,  splitting,  and  entk* 
ing  all  before  it.  The  broken  liodM 
which  arc  torn  from  the  fallen 
and  the  branches  it  wrenches 
other  trees. 


"  rendered  brittle  by  the  iatenaa 
fiy  in  every  direction,  like  the 
fragments  of  an  explodiog  ihip. 
the<e  wrenched  limbs  are 
directly  over  the  place  where  oar 
requires  our  presence,  and  en 
slightest  motion,  or  from  a  ladden  g«il  of 
wind,  they  f>Iip  down  with  the  ifDelfhioeM 
of  a  hawk  and  the  velocity  of  aa  amw. 
I  recollect  one  in  particular,  whieh  wae 
wrenched  from  a  large  pioe  I  had  Jael 
felled.  It  lodged  in  the  top  of  i 
bireli,  <lirectly  oTcr  where  it 
fary  for  me  to  stand  wliaitt  m 
top  from  the  trunk.  Viewing  ite  _ 
with  some  anxiety,  I  veatued  to 
and  work  under  it,  forgetting  ay 
in  the  excitement.  Whilst  than 
the  limb  slipped  (torn  ite 
riiiinjc  directly  before  me,  end 
|K>netrated  the    frmen   eanik      ll 
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tbout    roar    inchM    Uiroigh,    and    t«D  locking  mj  feet  taeether  ondcr  bis  nwk, 

f«e[  long.      It  jnst  grated  m;  eap  ;  a  1  elang  to  him  liks  a  >lolh.     With  a 

little  lariation,  and  it  would  bafe  daahwl  tnixtnrs  of  rage  and  terror,  b*  daihed 

ujr   head   la  pieces.    Attracted  on  ona  irildl/  abont,  endeaToaring  to  dialodge 

oeeaaian,  nliilat   nwamping  a  road,  bj  me;    but,    ai    njr    life    depended   npoa 

tbe   apttearance   of  a   large  limb  wbioh  nainlaiDiDg  mj  poeition,  1  clung  to  bin 

■tuck  fast  in  Ibe   ground,  curioaitf   la-  with  a  oomaponding  desperation.    After 

duced  me  to  extricate  it,  for  the  parpoae  making  a  few  ineffectaat    attempt*    to 

of    aeeing  how  far  it  had    penetrated,  ditengago  me,  be   threw  ant  hia  dom. 

After  conaiderable  exertion,  1  anccoeded  and,  lajing  bit  antlera  back  upon   bii 

in  drawing  it  out,  when  1  wa*  amaied  sfaoDldtn,  ^itk/ormtd  a  (eren /«■  By 

(o  find  a  Uiei  t/vlli  cap  on  llu  tad  of  iL  di/att,  ba  ^rang  forward  into  a  ftuteoa 
It  bad  pene 
aide  Table  de| 
that  it  [the  e. 
makes  aad  <r 


This  is  I 
it  docs  a  li 
adventures 
chausen.  A 
a  fellow,  tl 
vcracilj  In 
liim  with  I 
which  maD} 
but  of  whii 
lajB  himsel 
certainly  d 
a  little  to  th 
or  a  moosi 
however,  bi 
on  the  anil 
occ  a  lion  all  J 
loRtier'a  cat 
InrgcBt  spec 
Ncw-Englai 
from  that  ol 
a  rnll.Rrowr 
branching  a 
itaporlmic, 
piece  to  I 
believe  Sp 
"  the  takini 
qniie  baiar 
in([,  we  are 
l»  the  follow 


head  to  the 
diuimilar  to 
horned  cattit 
•aeh  other. 

rvnad,  t  a*ii 


Randal  advanced 

nior  Riccftbocoa,  thi 
some  want  of  ceremo 

"  To  dispense  wi 
the  most  delicate  mc 
a.  complin)  ent,"  rep 
Italian,  as  be  recove: 
surprise  at  Kandal'a 
and  extended  bis  bai 

Violante  boned  h 
to  the  foang  man's  i 
tioD.  ''  I  am  on  m; 
dean,"  resnmed  RaQ( 
yon  in  tbe  garden, 

RiCCABOCCA. — "  ^ 

London?    Stirring ti 

lisb,  but  I  do  not  asl 

No  news  can  affect  i 

Randal,   (softly." 

ye?." 

RiCCABOCCA,  (star 

Violante. — "  Sni 

Italy,    and  news  frt 

affects  yoD  still,  my  ( 

RiCCABOCCA. — "  > 

affects  me  like  this  c 
winds  might  affei 
Draw  your  mantle  r 
and  go  in ;  the  ail 
grown  chill." 

Violante  smiled 
glanced  uneasily  to 
grave  brow,  and  wen 
tlie  liouHe. 

Riccabocca,  after 
moments  in  silence, 
Randal  to  speak,  sa 
carelessness,  "  So  yo 
have  news  that  mi 
Corpo  ■  di  Bacco  I  I 
learn  what!" 

"I  may  be  mistakt 
on  your  answer  to  oi 
you  know  the  Count 

Riccabocca  wince 
pale.  He  conld  not  I 
fnl  eye  of  the  qneslio 

"  Enough,"  said 
that  I  am  right.  Bt 
cerity.  I  apeak  bat 
serve  yon.    The  Cob 
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if,  had  the  kinsmaQ  no  child,  the 
Count  di  Peschiera  would  be  legiti- 
mate and  natural  heir  to  the  estates 
he  holds  ?  " 

KiccABOCCA. — "  lie  would.  What 
then?" 

Randal.  —  "  Docs  that  thought 
suggest  no  danger  to  the  child  of  the 
kinsman  ?  ^* 

Riccabocca  recoiled,  and  gasped 
forth,  *^  The  child  1  You  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  this  man,  infamous 
though  he  be,  can  contemplate  the 
crime  of  an  assassin  ?  ^* 

Randal  paused  perplexed.  His 
ground  was  delicate.  lie  knew  not 
what  causes  of  resentment  the  exile 
entertained  against  the  Count.  He 
knew  not  whether  Riccabocca  would 
not  assent  to  an  alliance  that  might 
restore  him  to  his  country — and  he 
resolved  to  feel  his  way  with  precau- 
tion. 

^^I  did  not,''  said  he,  smiling 
gravely,  '^  mean  to  insinuate  so  horri- 
ble a  charge  against  a  man  whom  I 
have  never  seen.  He  seeks  you — that 
is  all  I  know.  I  imagine,  from  his 
general  character,  that  in  this  search 
he  consults  his  interest.  Perhaps  all 
matters  might  be  conciliated  by  an 
interview  1 " 

^*  An  interview!"  exclaimed  Ricca- 
bocca ;  *^  there  is  but  one  way  we 
should  meet — foot  to  foot,  and  hand 
to  hand.'' 

*^Is  it  so?  Then  you  would  not 
listen  to  the  Count  if  he  proposed 
some  amicable  compromise;  if,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
hand  of  your  daughter?  " 

The  poor  Italian,  so  wise  and  so 
subtle  in  his  talk,  was  as  rash  and 
blind  when  it  came  to  action,  as  if  he 
had  been  born  in  Ireland,  and  nourish- 
ed on  potatoes  and  Repeal.  He  bared 
his  whole  soul  to  the  merciless  eye  of 
Randal. 

**My  daughter!"  he  exclaimed. 
**  Sir,  your  very  question  is  an  insult." 

Randal's  way  became  clear  at  once. 
"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  mildly ;  "  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  all  that  I  know. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  Count's 


sister.  I  have  some  little  influence 
over  her.  It  was  she  who  informed 
me  that  the  Count  had  come  here, 
bent  upon  discovering  yoar  refuge, 
and  resolved  to  wed  your  daughter. 
This  is  the  danger  of  which  I  spoke. 
And  when  I  asked  yonr  permission  to 
aid  in  forestalling  it,  I  only  intended 
to  suggest  that  it  might  be  wise  to 
find  some  securer  home,  and  that  I, 
if  permitted  to  know  that  home,  and 
to  visit  you,  could  apprise  yon  from 
time  to  time  of  the  Coimt's  plana  and 
movements." 

*^  Sir,  I  thank  yon  sincerely,"  said 
Riccabocca  with  emotion ;  '^  but  am  I 
not  safe  here?" 

^^I  doubt  it  Many  people  have 
visited  the  Sqaire  in  the  shooting 
season,  who  will  have  heard  of  yon — 
perhaps  seen  you,  and  who  are  likely 
to  meet  the  Count  in  London.  And 
Frank  Hazeldean,  too,  who  knows 
the  Count's  sister — " 

^^Tme,  true,"  intermpted  Bieca- 
bocca.  '*  I  see,  I  see.  I  will  consider. 
I  will  reflect.  Meanwhile  yon  are 
going  to  Hazeldean.  Do  not  say  a 
word  to  the  Squire.  He  knows  not 
the  secret  you  have  discovered.** 

With  those  words  Riccabocca  tam- 
ed slightly  away,  and  Randal  took 
the  hint  to  depart. 

*'  At  all  times  command  and  rely 
on  me,"  said  the  young  traitor,  and 
he  regained  the  pale  to  which  he  had 
fastened  his  horse. 

As  he  remounted,  he  cast  his 
eyes  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
left  Riccabocca.  The  Italian  was 
still  standing  there.  Presently  the 
form  of  Jackeymo  was  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  shrubs.  Riccabocca 
turned  hastily  round,  recognised  his 
servant,  uttered  an  exclamation  kmd 
enough  to  reach  Randal's  ear,  and 
then  catching  Jackeymo  by  the  arm, 
disappeared  with  hun  amidst  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  garden. 

^^  It  will  be  indeed  in  my  faTonr,** 
thought  Randal  as  he  rode  on,  *^  if  I 
can  get  them  into  the  neighbonrbood 
of  London — ^all  occasion  there  to  woo, 
and  if  expedient,  to  win— the  htlreas.** 


CHAPTia  VIII. 


^'  By  the  Lord  Harry  I "  cried  the     the  park,  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to 
^oira,  as  he  stood  with  Yiu  mt^  m    «^\&a  first-rate    Sontli-DowQs  Ji«| 
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added  lo  his  Block— "  By  tbe  Lord,  "For,"  said  Randal,  "koowing  that 

if    that    is    not   Randal   Leslie  try-  you  will  excuse  my  morning  dress,  I 

ing  10  pet  iiiiD  the  park  at  the  back  ventnre  to  invite  myself  to  dine  and 

gate  !    Hollo,  Randal !  you  must  come  sleep  at  the  Hall." 

round  by  the  lodge,  my  boy,"  said  he.  Onapproacliiog  thefarm-boildlngg. 

-'  YoD  sec  this  gate  is  locked  to  keep  Randal   was  seiEcd  with  tbe  terror 

out  trespassers."  of  an  impostor;  for,  despite  all  tbe 

"  A  pity,"  said  Randal.     "  I  like  theoretical  learning  on  Bucolics  and 

short  cuts,  and  you  have  slint  np  a  Georgics  with  which  he  had  dazzled 

very  short  one."  the  ^uire,  poor  Frank,  so  despUed, 

"  So  the  trespassers  said,"  qnolh  wonid  have  beat  him  hollow  when  It 

the  Squire;  "but  Slira  wonId   not  came  tojadgingofthepointaof  anox 

liorse,  and  y 
get  to  the  h 

Randal  i 
rode  briskly 

llie  Sqnh 

"Ah.Wil 
"  though    I 

"Sodoi 
Sqnlre,  "  fo 
a  bank-nou 

"  I  hope  l 
said  Mrs  II: 

own,  poor 
accept  a  shi 
grand  mothe 

prido,  and 

■'Hush.M 
dean,  and  r 


too ;  at  all 
were  walk 
when  Ran<i 
He  did  n 
tnin  cnldoe 
lllzeldean, 
talk  to  her 
vouog  Kent 
iiateonhia 
ULi  good  g 
and  this  w 

Mrs   Haie 

soon  meltf 

Itandit  I 

Kutdeil  iha 
(iret*nite  ■ 
carrying  t 
andHarrj 
onlerRui 
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"  Bam  the  farm -yard !  How  can 
I  think  of  farm-yards  when  you  talk 
of  Frank's  marriage  ?  Come  on— this 
way.  What  were  you  saying  about 
prejudices?'* 

"  Wliy,  you  might  wish  him  to  marry 
an  Englishwoman,  for  instance.'* 

*'  English  !  Good  heavens,  sir,  docs 
he  moan  to  marry  a  Hindoo  ?" 

*'  Nay,  I  don't  know  that  he  means 
to  marry  at  all :  I  am  only  surmising ; 
but  if  he  did  fall  in  love  with  a 
foreigner — " 

"A  foreigner  1  Ah,  then  Harry 
was—"     The  Squire  stopped  short. 

**  Who  might,  perhaps,'*  observed 
Randal — not  truly  if  he  referred  to 
Madame  di  Negra — **  who  might,  per- 
haps, speak  very  little  English  ?  " 

**  I-.ord  ha'  mercy  I " 

"  And  a  Roman  Catholic  — " 

*^  Worshipping  idols,  and  roasting 
people  who  don't  worship  them." 

*^  Signior  Riccabocca  is  not  so  bad 
as  that." 

"  Rickeybockey  !  Well,  if  it  was 
his  daughter!  But  not  speak  English! 
and  not  go  to  the  parish  church  !  By 
(reorgo !  if  Frank  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  Fd  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling. 
Don't  talk  to  me,  sir ;  I  would.  Fm 
a  mild  man,  and  an  easy  man  ;  but 
when  I  say  a  thing,  I  say  it,  Mr  Leslie. 
Oh,  but  it  is  a  jest — you  are  laughing 
at  me.  There's  no  such  painted  good- 
for-nothing  creature  in  Frank's  eye, 
eh  V" 

*'  Indeed,  sir.  If  ever  I  find  there  is, 
I  will  give  you  notice  in  time.  At 
present  I  wa.**  only  trying  to  ascertain 
what  you  wishrd  f«»r  a  daughter-in- 
law.   You  said  you  had  no  prejudice." 

*'  \o  more  I  have—not  a  bit  of  it.'* 

*'  You  don't  like  a  foreigner  and  a 
Catholic?" 
•"Who  the  devil  would?" 

"  But  if  she  had  rank  and  title?" 

'*Rank  and  title!  Bubble  and 
M)U(>ak !  No,  not  half  so  good  as 
bubble  and  squeak.  English  beef  and 
good  cabliHge.  But  foreign  rank  and 
title! — foreign  cabbage  and  lieef! — 
foreign  bubble  and  foreign  squeak  ! " 
And  the  Squire  made  a  wn*  face,  and 
spat  f<irth  his  disgust  and  indignation. 

'*  You    must    have    an    English- 


woman?" 


"  i  )f  course." 

**  Money  ?  " 

*'  Pon't'care,  provided  she  is  a  tidy, 
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sensible,  active  lass,  with   a   good 
character  for  her  dower." 

*^  Character — ah,  that  is  indispen- 
sable ?  ** 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed.  A  Mrs 
Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean;  yon  firigfaten 
me.  He's  not  going  to  mn  off  with  a 
divorced  woman,  or  a — ^*' 

The  Squire  stopped,  and  looked  so 
red  in  the  face,  that  Randal  feared  he 
might  be  seized  with  apoplexy  before 
Frank's  crimes  bad  made  him  alter  his 
will. 

Therefore  he  hastened  to  relieve 
Mr  Hazeldean's  mind,  and  assured 
him  that  he  had  been  only  talking  at 
random  ;  that  Frank  was  in  the  hiUiit, 
indeed,  of  seeing  foreign  ladies  ooca* 
sionally,  as  all  persons  in  the  London 
world  were;  but  that  he  was  sure  Frank 
would  never  marry  withont  the  full 
consent  and  approval  of  his  parents. 
He  ended  by  repeating  his  assnrance, 
that  he  would  warn  the  Squire  if  ever 
it  became  necessary.  Still,  however, 
he  left  Mr  Hazeldean  so  distorbed  and 
uneasy,  that  that  gentleman  forgot  all 
about  the  farm,  and  went  moodOj  on 
in  the  opi)osite  direction,  re-entering 
the  park  at  its  farther  extremity. 
As  soon  as  they  approached  the  honae, 
the  S(]uire  hastened  to  shut  himself 
with  his  wife  in  full  parental  oonsulta* 
tion ;  and  Randal,  seated  npon  a 
bench  on  the  terrace,  revolved  the 
mischief  he  had  done,  and  its  chaooca 
of  success. 

While  thus  seated,  and  thus  think- 
ing, a  footstep  approached  cantionslyi 
and  a  low  voice  said,  in  broken  Kag- 
lish,  ''  Sare,  sare,  let  me  speak  Tid 
you." 

Randal  turned  in  surprise,  and  be- 
held a  swarthy  saturnine  face,  with 
grizzled  hair  and  marked  features.  He 
H'cognised  the  figure  that  had  joined 
Riccab«)cca  in  the  Italian's  garden. 

**  Speak-a  you  Italian?**  resumed 
Jackevmo. 

Randal,  who  had  made  himself  an 
excellent  linguist,  nodded  assent ; 
and  Jackoyino,  rejoiced,  begged  him 
to  withdraw  into  a  more  private 
part  of  the  grounds. 

Randal  ol)eyed,  and  the  two  gained 
the  shade  of  a  stately  chestnut  avenne. 

**  Sir,"  then  said  Jackeymo,  speak« 
ing  in  his  native  tongue,  and  expraaa- 
ing  himself  with  a  certain  simple 
pathos,  '*  I  am  but  a  poor  man ;  n^ 
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Dame  is  Giacomo.  Y 
bf  me ;  —  servaot  t 
whom  you  eaw  to-da 
vant ;  but  lie  honour 
confidence.  We  have 
together ;  and  of  all 
.  foliowcra,  I  alane  cai 
the  stranger'a  land." 

"  Good,  faichfol 
Randal,  ex  am  I  Ding  t 
"  say  on.  Your  mas 
you?  He  confided  th 
him  this  day  ?  " 

"  He  did.  Ah,  sir 
was  too  [irond  to  ask 
more — loo  prond  to 
another.  But  he  does 
to  fuar — he  shall  fea 
Jaclieyrao,  workiog 
passion) — "  for  the  ] 
daughter,  and  his  en( 
Uh,  sir,  tell  me  all  tl 
tcit  to  Che  Padrone, 
that  this  mtui  might 
the  Signora.  Marry 
cut  his  throat  at  the  a 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ri 
iieve  that  each  is  liis  o 

"  Bat  why?  He 
penniless;  no,  not  qn 
have  saved — but  peon 

"  My  good  friend,  1 
his  motives;  but  I  c 
them.  If,  however, 
your  master's  enemy 
well  to  ganrd  against 
bis  designs;  and,  t 
should  move  into  ] 
neighbourhood.  I  fe 
■vie  speak,  the  Connt 
his  track." 

"  He  bad  better  m 
cried  the  servant  m 
putting  bis  band  wher 

"  Beware    of  yon 

Giacomo.  One  act  oi 
you  would  be  transpoi 
land,  and  your  mast 

Jscheymo  seemed 

"  And  if  the  Padroi 
him,  do  you  Chink  the 
meetly  say,  '  Come 
noria?'  The  Psdroii 
him  dead!" 

"Hush— hnsb! 
what,  in  England,  a 
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city.  Everywhere  else  a  foreigner 
is  in  himself  an  object  of  attention 
and  curiosity." 

"  True." 

'^  Let  your  master,  then,  come  to 
London,  lie  can  reside  in  one  of  tlio 
suburbs  most  remote  from  the  Connt^s 
haunts.  In  two  days  I  will  have 
found  him  a  lodging  and  write  to 
him.    You  trust  to  me  now  ?  " 

**  I  do  Indeed— I  do,  Excellency. 
Ah,  if  the  Signorina  were  married, 
we  would  not  care!" 

''  Married  !  But  she  looks  so  high  1 " 

"  Alas !  not  now — not  here ! " 

Kandal  sighed  heavily.  Jackey- 
mo*s  eyes  sparkled.  Ue  thought 
he  had  detected  a  new  motive  for 
Randalls  interest — a  motive  to  an 
Italian  the  most  natural,  the  most 
laudable  of  all. 

**  Find  the  house,  Signior — write 
to  the  Padrone.  He  shall  come.  I'll 
talk  to  him.  I  can  manage  him. 
Holy  San  Giacomo,  bestir  thyself 
now  —  'tis  long  since  I  troubled 
thee!" 

Jackeymo  strode  off  through  the 
fadiug  trees,  smiling  and  muttering 
as  he  went. 

The  first  dinner-bell  rang,  and,  on 
entering  the  drawing-room,  Randal 
found  Parson  Dale  and  his  wife,  who 
had  been  invited  in  haste  to  meet 
the  unexpected  visitor. 

The  preliminary  greetings  over, 
Mr  Dale  took  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  2Siiuire*s  absence  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  Mr  Egerton. 

''  He  is  always  well,"  said  Ilandal. 
*'  I  believe  he  is  made  of  iron." 

*^  His  heart  is  of  gold,"  said  the 
Parson. 

*^  Ah!"  said  Randal,  inquisitively, 
**  yon  told  me  you  liad  come  in 
contact  with  him  once,  respecting, 
1  think,  some  of  your  old  parishioners 
at  Lansmere?" 

The  Parson  nodded,  and  there  was 
a  moment's  silence. 

^*  Do  vou  remember  your  battle  by 
the  Stocks,  Mr  Leslie?"  said  Mr 
Dale,  with  a  good- humoured  laugh. 

*'  Indeed,  yes.  By  the  way,  now 
yea  speak  of  it,  I  met  my  old 
opponent  in  London  the  first  year  I 
went  up  to  it." 

"  You  did !— where  ?  " 

'^  At  a  literar}'  scamp's — a  cleverish 
man  called  Burlcy." 


*^  Burley !  I  have  seen  8ome  bur- 
lesque verses  in  Greek  bj  a  Mr 
Buriey." 

^^  No  doubt,  the  same  perscm.  He 
has  disappeared — gone  to  the  dogs, 
I  dare  say.  Burlesque  Greek  ia  not 
a  knowledge  very  mnch  in  power 
at  present." 

''  Well,  but  Leonard  Fairfield  ?— 
yon  have  seen  him  since?  ** 

"  No." 

**  Nor  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  No! — have  you?" 

*^  Strange  to  say,  not  for  a  long 
time.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  must  be  doing  well." 

"  You  surprise  me !    Why  ?  " 

^^  Because,  two  yeara  ago,  be  sent 
for  his  mother.    She  went  to  blui.** 

"Is  that  all?" 

*^  It  is  enough ;  for  he  wonld  not 
have  sent  for  her  if  be  oonld  not 
maintain  her." 

Here  the  Hazeldeans  entered, 
arm-in-arm,  and  the  fat  bntler 
announced  dinner. 

The  Squire  waa  nnnanallj  tadtnm 
^Mrs  Hazeldean  thougtatfol  —  Mn 
Dale  languid,  and  hoadachj.  Tbe 
Parson,  who  seldom  ei\)ojed  tba 
luxury  of  converse  with  a  adiolar, 
save  when  he  qoarreiied  witb  1>r 
Riccabocca,  was  animated,  by  Ban- 
dars repute  for  ability,  into  a  graAt 
desire  for  argument. 

''  A  glass  of  wine,  Mr  Leslie.  To« 
were  saying,  before  dinner,  that  bar* 
lesqne  Greek  is  not  a  knowledge  verj 
much  in  power  at  present.  Praj,  rir, 
what  knowledge  is  in  power?  ** 

Randal,  (laconically.)—'^  Practi- 
cal knowledge." 

Pakson.— "  What  of?  " 

Randal. — *'  Men." 

Parson,  (candidly.)—"  Well,  I 
suppose  that  is  the  roost  availi^a 
sort  of  knowledge,  in  a  worldly  point 
of  view.  How  does  one  learn  it  7  Do 
books  help  V" 

Randal.— "According as  tk^  an 
read,  they  help  or  injure. 

Parson. — "  How  ahonld  they  be 
read  in  order  to  help?  " 

Randal.— ''Read  specially  to  ud- 
ply  to  purposes  that  lead  to  power. 

PAKaoN,  (very  moch  strnck  with 
Randafs  pithy  and  Spartan  kfic.)^ 
''  Upon  my  word,  sir,  yon  expr— 
yourself  very  well.  I  mnst  own  that 
I  began  these  questions  In  tbe  bepeof 
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differing  rrom  yon  ;  for  1  like  an  argn- 

"That  hedoes,"  growled  the  Squire; 
"  the  most  contradictory  creature  I " 

Parson. — "  Argnmeot  is  the  salt 
or  talk.  Bat  no<T  I  am  afraid  I  moat 
agree  wiih  50a,  wbicb  I  waa  not  at 
ail  prepared  for." 

Randal  bowed,  and  answered — 
"  No  two  mcD  of  our  education  can 
dispute  upon  tbe  application  of  know- 

Parsox,  (pricking  up  bis  em.)— 
"F.hl  what  to?" 
RANDAr.. — "Power,  of  conrse." 
Parsos,  (overjoyed.) — "  Power ! — 
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aim  oat  any  very  great  man — who  bts 
baffled  all  hia  foea,  and  atUfned  all 
hb  enda." 

Parson. — "I  donbt  if  anj*  man 
baa  ever  become  Ter;  great  who  has 
not  meant  to  be  benefic«nt,  tbongb  he 
might  err  in  tbe  means.  Cssar  waa 
natm^lrbeneficent,  andso  was  Alex- 
ander. Bat  Intellectnil  power  refined 
to  tbe  ntmoat,  and  wbolly  Toid  of 
beneflcence,  resembles  only  one  being, 
and  that,  ilr,  Is  the  Principle  of  Eril." 

Rakdal,  (startled.) — "  Do  you 
mean  tbe  Devil  ?  " 

Pamcm. — "Tea,  sir— tbe  Derii; 
and  eren  be,  sir,  did  not  BMceedl 
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replied  Mrs  Dale,  putting  a  book- 
mark embroidered  by  herself  into 
the  page,  and  handing  the  volume  to 
Randal.  ^^  It  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation, I  believe." 

Randal  glanced  at  the  title  of  the 
work.  "True,"  said  he,  "I  have 
heard  ronch  of  it  in  London,  but  I 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  it." 

Mrs  Dale. — "  I  can  lend  it  to  yon, 
if  you  like  to  look  over  it  to-night, 
and  you  can  leave  it  for  m*e  with  Mrs 
Hazeldeau." 

Parson,  (approaching.) —  "  Oh  I 
that  book! — yes,  yon  must  read  it. 
I  do  not  know  a  work  more  instrnc- 
tive." 

Randal. — "Instructive!  Certainly 
I  will  read  it  then.  But  I  thought  it 
was  a  mere  work  of  amusement — of 
fancy.  It  seems  so,  as  I  look  over  it." 

Parson. — "  So  is  the  Vicar  of 
Wakrfield;  yet  what  book  more  in- 
structive ?  " 

"Ranpal. — **I  should  not  have 
said  that  of  the  Vicar  of  Wak^cld. 
A  pretty  book  enough,  though  the 
story  is  most  improbable.  But  how  is 
it  instructive  ?  " 

Parson. — "By  its  results:  it  leaves 
us  hapi)ier  and  better.  What  can 
any  instruction  do  more?  Some 
works  instruct  through  the  head,  some 
through  the  heart ;  the  last  reach  the 
widest  circle,  and  often  produce  the 
most  genial  influence  on  the  character. 
This  book  belongs  to  the  last.  You 
will  grant  my  proposition  when  you 
have  read  it." 

Riinrial  smiled  and  took  the  volume. 

Mk.s  Dalk. — "  Is  tbe  author  known 
yet  ?  " 

Randal. — "  I  have  heard  it  as- 
cribed to  many  writers,  but  I  believe 
no  one  has  cluimod  it." 

Parson. — "  I  think  it  mnat  have 
been  written  by  my  old  collrjro  friend. 
Professor  Moss,  tho  naturalist ;  itt*  de- 
scriptions uf  scenery  are  so  accurate." 

Mrs  Dalk. — "La,  Charles  dear! 
that  snulfy,  tiresome,  prosy  pr(»fessor? 
How  can  you  talk  such  non.'«ense  ?  I 
am  sure  the  author  must  be  young; 
there  is  so  much  freshness  of  feeling." 

Mrs  Hazkldean,  (positively.) — 
"  Yes,  certainly  young." 

Pailson,  (no  less  jHwitively.) — "I 
shouhl  say  just  the  contrar>'.  Its 
tone  is  too  serene,  and  its  style  too 
simple  for  a  young  man.     Betudes,  I 
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don't  know  any  young  man  who  would 
send  me  his  book,  and  this  book  bts 
been  sent  me— veryhandsomeljboand 
too,  you  see.  Depend  upon  it,  Moss 
is  the  man— quite  his  turn  of  mind.** 

Mrs  Dale. — "You  are  too  pio- 
voking,  Charles  dear!  Blr  Moss  la 
so  remarkably  plain,  too." 

Randal.  —  "Must  an  author  be 
handsome  ?  " 

Parson. — "Ha,hal  Answer  that, 
if  you  can.  Carry." 

Carry  remained  mute  and  disdain- 
ful. 

Squtre,  (with  great  naSitHK')  — 
"  Well,  I  don't  think  there's  much  In 
the  book,  whoever  wrote  it ;  for  Fve 
read  it  myself,  and  understand  ereiy 
word  of  it." 

Mrs  Dale. — "  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  suppose  it  was  written  by  a 
man  at  all.  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
mnst  be  a  woman." 

Mrs  IIazeldeax. — ^'Tes,  there'a 
a  passage  about  maternal  affection, 
which  only  a  woman  could  have 
written." 

Parson. — "  Pooh,  pooh  1  I  should 
like  to  see  a  woman  who  could  hare 
written  that  description  of  an  AugnsI 
evening  before  a  thunderstorm  ; 
every  wild  flower  in  tbe  hedgerow 
exactly  the  flowers  of  August  — 
every  sign  in  the  air  exactly  those  of 
the  month.  Bless  you!  a  woman 
would  have  filled  the  hedge  with 
violets  and  cowslips.  Nobody  else 
but  my  friend  Moss  could  have  writ- 
ten that  des^cription." 

Sqt:ire. — "I  don't  know;  there*a 
a  simile  abont  the  waste  of  com-eeed 
in  hand-sowing,  which  makes  ma 
think  he  must  be  a  farmer  1  ** 

Mrs  Dale,  (ecornfnily.) — A  far- 
mer !  In  hob -nailed  shoes,  I  suppose  I 
I  say  it  is  a  woman." 

Mrs  Hazeldean. — "  A  won  ax, 
and  A  mother!" 

Parson.—"  A  middle-aged  man, 
and  A  naturalist." 

Squire. — "  No,  no,  Parson ;  cer- 
tainly a  young  man ;  for  that  lore* 
scene  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  own 
young  days,  when  I  would  have  given 
my  ears  to  tell  Harry  how  handsome 
I  thought  her;  and  all  I  could  si^ 
was — '  Fine  weather  fur  the  cropa. 
Miss.*  Yes,  a  young  man,  and  a 
farmer.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
had  held  the  plough  himself." 
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Kandal,  (who    bad    heen  tnming  tranqnil  and  even,  tb*t  it  wu  onty  a 

over  the  pagpa) — "Tliia  skeicb  of  critic  who  conld  perceive  bow  mnch 

Nigbt  in  I^iidon  comes  from  a  man  force    and    vigour    were    neceBeary 

who  has  lived  the  iife  of  cities,  and  to  sastain  the  wing  that  floated  aloft 

looked  at  wealth  with  the  cjea  of  with     ao    imperceptible    an     effort, 

poverty.     Not  bad  !    I  will  read  tbe  Ttiere  was  no  one  facaliy  predumiaat- 

booli."  ing  tyrannicallj  over  the  others;  all 

"  Strange,"  said  tlie  Panon,  smil-  aeemed  proporUoned  in  the  felicUoos 

ing,  "  that  tliis  little  work  should  so  ayminetrT  of  a  natare  ronnded,  iuto- 

have  ciiti-red   iiiin   our   niindu,   gug-  grnl,  and  complete.     And  when  the 

gesleil  to  all  of  un  different  ideaa,  yet  work  waa  cloaed,  it  left  behind  It  a 

equally  chuvmed  all— given  a  new  and  tender  warmth  that  played  roaud  the 

fresh  current  to  our  dull  country  life  heart  «f  the  reader,  and  viviHed  feel- 

— animated  na  as  with  the  Bight  of  Inge  that  aeeined    nnhoowQ  before, 

a    world    in    onr    breasts    we    had  Randal  laid  down  the  book  softly: 

never  seen  before,  Gave  in  dreams ; —  and  for  five  mlnntea  the  Ignoble  ana 
a  little  work  like 
don't  know,  and 
lliai  k  nun- 1  edge  it 

said  Rnndal,  ca 
ni;>bt,  when  Eai 

and  projects,  and 
did.  witbont  an  ol 
read  Ing. 

The  work  anr] 
pleasure  it  gave. 
the  writer's  caln 
Beautiful.  It  see 
py  soul  sunning  i 
its  own  thougbts. 


Itandal  rose  a 

fir«t  breakfast  bel 
case  met  Mrs  Hi 
her  back  the  bo 
aboiil  to  speak,  a 
lu  tVillow  her  in 
room  appropriali 
biiiiddir  of  white 
tures  by  Wattel 
hiT^f  walnut-tret 
1 1 1'  I'ld  lioirloom 


atiil  medicinea  for 

Seating  hemell 

ibU  .aanctum,  Mr 

lormidably  at  hoi 

once  to  the  poli 
■Iraii^btforwaitl 
all  tbi:<  you  bavi 
husband  as  to  the 
mnrrying  a  foreia 
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too  far — farther  than  he  woold  have 
done  but  for  his  desire  of  escaping  the 
cattle-shed  and  short-horns.  While 
he  mnsed,  Mrs  Hazeldean  observed 
him  with  her  honest  sensible  eyes, 
and  finally  exclaimed — 

''  Out  with  it,  Mr  Leslie ! " 

^^  Out  with  what,  my  dear  madam  ? 
The  Squire  has  sadly  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  what  was  said  mainly 
in  jest.  Bnt  I  will  own  to  you  plainly, 
that  Frank  has  appeared  to  me  a  little 
smitten  with  a  certain  fair  Italian.'* 

*' Italian  r'  cried  Mrs  Hazeldean. 
'^  Well,  I  said  so  from  the  first.  Ita- 
lian I — thafs  all,  is  it  ?  "  and  she 
smiled. 

Randal  was  more  and  more  per- 
plexed. The  pupil  of  his  eye  con- 
tracted, as  it  does  when  we  retreat 
into  ourselves,  and  think,  watch,  and 
keep  guard. 

*^  And  perhaps,"  resumed  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  with  a  very  sunny  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  *^  you  have  no- 
ticed this  in  Frank  since  he  was 
here?" 

^^  It  is  true,"  murmured  Randal ; 
**  but  I  think  his  heart  or  his  fancy 
was  touched  even  before." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean ;  *^  how  could  he  help  it?— such 
a  beautiful  creature !  Well,  I  must 
not  ask  you  to  tell  Frank's  secrets; 
but  I  guess  the  object  of  attraction ; 
and  thougli  she  will  have  no  fortune 
to  speak  of— and  it  is  not  such  a 
match  as  he  might  form — still  she 
is  so  amiable,  and  has  been  so  well 
brought  up,  and  is  so  little  like  one's 
general  notions  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  I  think  I  could  persuade  Hazel- 
dean into  giving  his  consent." 

'^  Ah !  "  said  Randal,  drawing  a 
long  breath,  and  beginning  with  his 
practised  acutcness  to  detect  Mrs 
HazeldeanV  error,  "  I  am  very  much 
relieved  and  rejoiced  to  hear  this ;  and 
I  may  venture  to  give  Frank  some 
hope,  if  I  find  him  disheartened  and 
despondinf?,  poor  fellow ! " 

**  I  think  you  may,"  replied  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  laughing  pleasantly.  ^*  But 
you  should  not  have  frightened  poor 
William  so,  hinting  that  the  lady 
knew  very  little  English.  She  has 
an  accent,  to  be  sure ;  but  she  speaks 
our  tongue  very  prettily.  I  always 
forget  that  she*s  not  English  born  ! 
Ha,  ha,  poor  William  ! " 


Rakdal.— ^'Hafbal** 

Mrs  Hazkldkan.— '^Wehad 
thought  of  another  match  for  Frank — 
a  girl  of  good  English  famUy.** 

Randai •'  Miss  Sticktorigfats?  *> 

Mk8  Hazeldbah. — ^*  No  ;  that% 
an  old  whim  of  Hazeldean*!.  Bnt 
he  knows  very  well  that  the  Sdekto* 
rights  would  never  merge  their  pio- 
perty  in  ours.  Bless  yoo,  It  wonld 
be  all  off  the  moment  they  eaae  to 
settlements,  and  had  to  gire  np  the 
right  of  way.  We  thought  of  a 
very  different  match ;  bat  there*a  no 
dictating  to  yonng  hearts,  Mr  Leslie.*' 

Randal. — ^^  Indeed  no,  Mrs  Haael- 
dean.  But  since  we  now  nnderatand 
each  other  so  well,  excoae  me  if  I 
suggest  that  you  had  better  leaTO 
things  to  themselves,  and  not  write 
to  Frank  on  the  snbiect  Tomg 
hearts,  you  know,  are  often  stimnlatea 
by  apparent  difflcnUies,  and  gronr 
cool  when  the  obstacle  ▼aniaheaJ' 
Mrs  Hazeldran. — ^^Very  iKMilhlj  ; 
it  was  not  so  with  HawSdenn  uid 
me.  But  I  shall  not  write  to  Fkaak 
on  the  subject,  for  a  diflerent  leaaon — 
though  I  would  consent  to  the  natch, 
and  so  would  William ;  yet  we  both 
would  rather,  after  all,  that  IVnnk 
married  an  Englishwoman,  and  m 
Protestant.  We  will  not,  therri^MWv 
do  anything  to  encoorage  the  Idea. 
But  if  Frank*s  happiness  beeomea 
really  at  stake,  then  we  will  atep  In. 
In  short,  we  wonld  neither  enoonrafe 
nor  oppose.    Yon  understand?** 

"  Perfectly." 

**  And,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  le 
quite  right  that  Frank  should  aee 
the  world,  and  try  to  distract  hta 
mind,  or  at  least  to  know  it.  And 
I  dare  say  it  has  been  some  thooghfe 
of  that  kind  which  has  preventednia 
coming  here." 

Randal,  dreading  a  fiuibcr  and 
plainer  edaircissement^  now  roae, 
and  saying,  ^'  Pardon  me,  hnt  I 
must  hurry  over  breakfiut,  and  he 
back  in  time  to  catch  the  ooaeh** — 
offered  his  arm  to  his  hoateaa,  and 
led  her  into  the  breakfiwt-pnrionr. 
Devouring  his  meal,  as  if  In  great 
haste,  he  then  mounted  Ma  hone, 
and,  taking  cordial  leave  of  bte  cntar- 
tainers,  trotted  briskly  away. 

All  things  favoured  his  proiaoi 
even  chance  had  befriendea  wm  te 
Mrs  Hazeldean*8  mistake.    She  had 
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not  unnntnr&Ur  supposed  VioUnte  to  bonrbuod  of  London ;  ind  If  Violuto 

hnve  capiivati-d  Frank  on  hij  lut  were  tbe  great  heireu  he  suspected 

vi^ic  to  tbe  llall.  TbuB,  while  lUndsl  her  to  prove,  whom  else  of  her  ovn 

had    ceriilied    his    own    mlud    tbut  ag:e  ^roald  she  see  bnt  him  ?     And 

nothing  could  more  exasperate  the  the  old  Leelie  domaios — to  be  sold 

Squire  than  an  alliance  nitb  Madame  in    two   years — a    portion    of   tba 

di  Ne^ra,  be  con  Id  yet  assure  Frank  dowiymight  pnrcbMetfaem!  Flushed 

that  Airs  Hazel  dean   was   ail  on   hit  by  tbe  trinmpb  of  bis  craft,  all  former 

side.     And  when  tbe  error  was  dia-  THcillationa    of    coudence    ceased, 

covered,  Mrs  Hazeldenn  wonld  only  In  high  and  ferrent  spirits  be  passed 

have  to  blame  herself  for  it.    Still  the  Casino,  the  garden  of  wbicb  waa 

more  successful   bad  bis  diplomacy  (olitary  and    deserted,  reached  hk 

pnived   with    tbe    Riccaboccas ;    he  home,    and,    tailing    Oliver    to    b« 

liad  Bscertaiaed  tbe  secret  he  had  ■todiona,  and  JnUet  to  be  patient, 

come  to  discover ;  he  sboold  indnce  walked  thence  to  meet  the  coach  and 

ilie  Italian  to  remove  to  the  ntigh-  regain  the  capitaL 


lieluw.    Th 

approach  o 
hail  stood 

bocca  himt 
his  favour! I 
menta  and  i 

Hotb  wife  a 
I'nilrone  1( 
with  bis  ai 
fixi-d  on  til 
with  one  lit 


toward.4  th 
dear  to  bo 
two.  Riccal 
abstracted, 
tlii-rc  was 

Viola  ntc't 

nature  of  tl 

a  sketch -bi 
desk  at  hi 
talent  exqa 
Kiccabocca 

piano  aioot 
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Tell  ns  not  that  the  Past,  examined 
by  cold  Philosophy,  was  no  better 
and  no  loftier  than  the  Present ;  it  is 
not  thus  seen  by  pure  an<l  generous 
eyes.  Let  the  Past  perish,  when  it 
ceases  to  reflect  on  its  ma«ric  mirror 
the  beautiful  Romance  which  is  its 
noblest  reality,  though  perchance  but 
the  shadow  of  Delusion. 

Yet  Violrtnte  was  not  merely  the 
dreamer.  la  her,  life  was  so  puissant 
and  rich,  that  action  seemed  necessary 
to  its  glorii)US  developuieiit — action, 
but  still  in  the  woman's  sphere — action 
to  bless  and  to  reflne  and  to  exalt  all 
around  hrr,  and  to  pour  whatever  else 
of  ambition  was  left  unsatisfied  into 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of 
man.  Despite  her  father's  fears  of 
the  bleak  air  of  England,  in  that  air 
she  had  streuj^theued  the  delicate 
health  of  her  childhood.  Iler  elastic 
step — her  eyes  full  of  sweetness  and 
light  — her  bloom,  at  once  soft  and 
luxuriant  —  all  spoke  of  the  vital 
powers  fit  to  sustain  a  mind  of  such 
exquisite  mould,  and  the  emotions  of 
A  heart  that,  once  aroused,  could  en- 
noble the  passions  of  the  South 
with  the  purity  and  devotion  of  the 
North. 

Solitude  makes  some  natures  more 
timid,  some  more  bold.  Violante  was 
fearless.  AVhen  she  spoke,  her  eyes 
franklv  met  vonr  own  ;  and  she  was 
so  ignorant  of  evil,  that  as  yet  she 
seemed  nearly  unacquainted  with 
shame.  From  this  courage,  combined 
with  affluence  of  idea,  came  a  delight- 
ful flow  of  hapi\v  converse.  Though 
possessing  so  imperfectly  the  acconi- 
])lishnients  ordinarily  taught  to  young 
women,  and  which  may  be  cultured 
to  the  utmost,  and  vet  leave  the 
thoughts  so  barren,  aud  the  talk  so 
vapid — .•*he  had  that  accomplishment 
which  most  pleases  the  taste,  and  com- 
mands the  love,  of  the  man  of  talent ; 
es|H*cially  if  his  talent  be  not  so  ac- 
tively employed  as  to  make  him  desire 
onlv  relaxation  where  he  >eeks  com- 
panionship— the  accomplishment  of 
facility  in  intellectual  interchange — 
the  charm  that  clothes  in  musical 
wonls  l)eautiful  womanlv  ideas. 

**  I  hear  him  sigh  at  this  distance." 
said  Violante  softly,  as  she  still 
watched  her  father;  "and  methinks 
this  is  a  new  grief,  and  not  for  his 
country.     He  spoke  twice  yesterday 
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of  that   dear  English   friend,    and 
wished  that  he  were  here.** 

As  she  said  this,  nnconscionsly  the 
virgin  blushed,  ber  hmods  drooped  on 
her  knee,  and  she  fell  bervetf  into 
thought  as  profound  as  bar  ftitber'i, 
but  less  gloomy.  From  her  arrival 
in  England,  Violante  had  been  tangbt 
a  grateful  interest  in  the  name  of 
Ilarley  L'Est range.  Her  father,  pre- 
servin;:  a  silence,  that  seemed  dis- 
dain, of  all  his  old  Italian  intimates, 
had  been  pleased  to  converse  witli 
open  heart  of  the  Englishman  who 
had  saved  where  countrymen  bad 
betrayed.  He  spoke  of  the  addiert 
then  in  the  full  bloom  of  yontbt 
who,  un consoled  by  fame,  had  nursed 
the  memory  of  some  hidden  Borrow 
aniiiUt  the  pine-trees  that  cast  tbeir 
shadow  over  the  sunny  Italian  lake; 
how  Kiccabocca,  then  honoured  and 
happy,  had  courted  from  his  secla- 
sion  the  English  Signor,  then  the 
mourner  and  the  voluntary  exile ; 
how  they  had  grown  friends  amidst 
the  landscapes  in  which  her  eyes  had 
opened  to  the  day;  how  Harley 
had  vainly  warned  him  from  the  raah 
schemes  in  which  he  had  sought  to  re- 
construct in  an  hour  the  ruios  of  wemry 
ages;  how,  when  abandoned,  deserted, 
proscribed,  pursued,  he  had  fled  for 
life — the  infant  Violante  clasped  to 
his  bosom — the  English  soldier  had 
given  him  refuge,  baffled  the  pUFSuers, 
armed  his  servants,  accompanied  the 
fugitive  at  night  towanls  the  defile  in 
the  Apennines,  and,  when  the  emis* 
saries  of  a  perfidious  enemy,  hot  in 
the  chase,  came  near,  had  said,  **•  Yon 
have  your  child  to  save!  Fly  on! 
Another  league,  and  you  are  iMByond 
the  borders.  We  will  delay  the  foes 
with  ])arley ;  they  will  not  harm  na.** 
And  not  till  escape  was  gained  did 
the  father  know  that  the  English 
friend  ha<l  delayed  the  foe,  not  by 
parley,  but  by  the  sword,  holding  tlio 
pass  against  numbers,  with  a  breast 
as  dauntless  as  Bayard*8  in  the  im- 
niort.il  bridge. 

And  since  then,  the  same  English- 
man had  never  ceased  to  vindieale 
his  name,  to  urge  his  canse,  and  If 
ho[>e  yet  ivmained  of  restoration  to 
land  and  honours,  it  was  in  that 
untiring  zeal. 

Hence,  naturally  and  Insensibly, 
this  secluded  aud  musing  |^rl  had 
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associated  all  that  she  read  in  tales 
of  romance  and  chivalry  with  the 
image  of  the  brave  and  loyal  stranger. 
He  it  was  who  animated  her  dreams 
of  the  Past,  and  seemed  bom  to  be,  in 
the  destined  hoar,  the  deliverer  of  the 
Future.  Around  this  image  grouped 
all  the  charms  that  the  fancy  of  virgin 
woman  can  raise  from  the  enchanted 
lore  of  old  Heroic  Fable.  Once  in  her 
early  girlhood,  her  father  (to  satisfy 
her  curiosity,  eager  for  general  de- 
scription) had  drawn  from  memory  a 
sketch  of  the  features  of  the  English- 
man— drawn  Hai'ley,  as  he  was  in 
that  first  youth,  flattered  and  idea- 
lised, no  doubt,  by  art  and  by  partial 
gratitude— but  still  resembling  him 
as  he  was  then;  while  the  deep 
mournfulness   of  recent  sorrow  yet 


shadowed  and  concentrated  all  the 
varying  expression  of  his  connte* 
nance ;  and  to  look  on  him  was  to 
say, — "So  sad,  yet  so  yonng ! "  Never 
did  Yiolante  pause  to  remember  that 
the  same  years  which  ripened  herself 
from  infkncy  into  woman,  were  pass- 
ing less  gently  over  that  smooth 
cheek  and  dreamy  brow — that  the 
world  might  be  altering  the  natnret 
as  time  the  aspect.  To  her,  the  hero 
of  the  Ideal  remained  immortal  in 
bloom  and  youth.  Bright  illusion, 
common  to  ns  all,  where  roetry  once 
hallows  the  human  form  I  Who  ever 
thinks  of  Petrarch  as  the  old  time-worn 
man  ?  Who  does  not  see  him  as  when 
he  first  gazed  on  Lanra? — 

"  Ogni  aitra  com  ogni  pensier  Ta  foro ; 
B  Bol  ivi  con  voi  rinuuui  Amore ! " 


CBAPTSa  zii. 


And  Yiolante,  thus  absorbed  in 
reverie,  forgot  to  keep  watch  on  the 
Belvidcre.  And  the  Belvidere  was 
now  deserted.  The  wife,  who  had  no 
other  ideal  to  distract  her  thoughts, 
saw  Kiccabocca  pass  into  the  honse. 

The  exile  entered  his  danghter*s 
room^  and  she  started  to  feel  his  hand 
upon  her  locks  and  his  kiss  upon  her 
brow. 

"  My  child  1"  cried  Kiccabocca, 
seating  himself,  "  I  have  resolved  to 
leave  for  a  time  this  retreat,  and  to 
seek  the  neighbourhood  of  London.'* 

^^  Ah,  dear  father,  that,  then,  was 
your  thought?  But  what  can  be 
your  reason  ?  Do  not  turn  away ;  yon 
know  how  carefully  I  have  obeyed 
your  command  and  kept  yoor  secret. 
Ah,  you  will  confide  in  me." 

^  ^  I  do,  indeed, "  returned  Riccaboccit 
with  emotion.  *^  I  leave  this  place, 
in  the  fear  lest  my  enemies  dLscover 
mo.  I  shall  say  to  others  that  yon 
are  of  an  age  to  requii-e  teachers,  not 
to  be  obtained  here.  Bat  I  should 
like  none  to  know  where  we  go." 

The  Italian  said  these  last  words 
through  his  teeth,  and  hanging  his 
head.    Ho  said  them  in  shame. 

'*  My  mother — (so  Violante  always 
called  Jemima)  —  my  mother,  yon 
have  spoken  to  her?" 

*^  Not  yet.    Ti^erc  is  the  difficulty." 

^^  No  difficulty,  for  she  loves  yon  so 
well,"  replied  Violante,  with  soft 
reproach.    ^^  Ah,  why  not  also  con* 
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fide  in  her?     Who  so   tme?    so 
good?" 

^^  Good— I  grant  itl"  exclaimed 
Biccabocca.  ''What then?  'Dacat- 
tivaDonna  gnardati,  ed  alia  bnona  non 
fidar  niente,*  (firom  the  bad  woman, 
guard  thyself;  to  the  good  woman 
trust  nothing.)  And  if  you  must  trust," 
added  the  abominable  man,  ''  trust 
her  with  anything  but  a  secret ! " 

''Fie,"  said  Yiolante,  with  arch 
reproach,  for  she  knew  her  father's 
humours  too  well  to  interpret  his 
horrible  senthnents  literally  —  "fie 
on  your  consistency.  Padre  carissimo. 
Do  you  not  trust  your  secret  to  me?" 

"  You !  A  kitten  is  not  a  cat,  and 
a  girl  is  not  a  woman.  Besides,  the 
secret  was  already  known  to  you^ 
and  I  had  no  choice.  Peace,  Jemima 
will  stay  here  for  the  present.  See 
to  what  you  wish  to  take  with  yon ; 
we  shall  leave  to-night." 

Not  waiting  for  an  answer,  Bicca- 
bocca hurried  away,  and  with  a  firm 
step  strode  the  terrace  and  approached 
his  wife. 

"ilnuHa  mia^^^  said  the  pimll  oi 
Machiavel,  disguising  in  the  tenaerest 
words  the  cruellest  intentions— fbr 
one  of  his  most  cherished  Italian  pro* 
verbs  was  to  the  eflfoct.  that  there  is 
no  getting  on  with  a  mule  or  a  womaa 
unless  yon  coax  them—"  Anma  mMC, 
—soul  of  my  being-— you  have  already 
seen  that  Yiolante  mopes  herself  td 
death  here." 

St 
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"  She,  poor  chUd !  Oh  no  1 " 

**She  docs,  core  of  my  heart,  she 
does,  and  is  as  ignorant  of  music  as  I 
am  of  tent-stitch.'' 

"  She  sings  beautifully." 

*^  Just  as  birds  do,  against  all  the 
rules,  and  in  defiance  of  gamut. 
Therefore,  to  come  to  the  point,  O 
treasure  of  my  soul !  I  am  going  to 
take  her  with  me  for  a  short  time, 
perhaps  to  Cheltenham,  or  Brighton 
— we  shall  see." 

**  All  places  with  you  are  the  same 
to  me,  Aiphonso.  When  shall  we  go?" 

**  ]Ve  shall  go  to-night ;  but,  terrible 
as  it  is  to  part  from  you — you — " 

"Ah!"  interrupted  the  wife,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Riccabocca,  the  wiliest  and  most  re- 
lentless  of  men  in  his  maxims,  melted 
into  absolute  nxorial  im]>ecility  at  the 
sight  of  that  mute  distress.  He  put 
his  arm  round  his  wife's  waist,  with 
genuine  affection,  and  without  a 
single  proverb  at  his  heart  — "  Can's- 
sima^  do  not  grieve  so ;  we  shall  be 
back  soon,  and  travelling  is  expensive; 
rolling  stones  gather  no  moss,  and 
there  is  so  much  to  sec  to  at  home." 

Mrs  Kicc;il)occa  gently  escaped 
from  her  husband's  arms.  She  with- 
drew her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
brushed  away  the  tears  that  stood  in 
her  eyes. 

"Aiphonso,"  she  said  touchingly, 
**  hear  me  I  What  you  think  good, 
that  shall  ever  be  good  to  me.  But 
do  not  think  that  I  grieve  solely 
because  of  our  parting.  No  ;  I  grieve 
to  think  that,  despite  all  the.<e  years 
in  which  I  have  been  the  partner  of 
your  hearth  an<l  slept  on  your  breast 
— all  thi'iie  years  in  which  I  have  had 
no  thought  but,  however  humbly,  to 
do  my  duty  to  you  and  yours,  and 
could  have  wished  that  von  had  read 
my  heart,  and  seen  there  but  your- 
self and  your  child  —  I  grieve  to 
think  that  vou  still  deem  me  as  un- 
worthy  your  trust  as  when  you  stood 
bv  mv  side  at  the  altar." 

**  Trust  I"  repeated  Riccabocca, 
startled  and  conscience  -  stricken  ; 
**  whv  do  vou  sav  '  trust  ? '  In  what 
have  I  distrusted  you?  I  am  sure,"  he 
continued,  with  the  artful  vulubility 
of  guilt,  "  that  I  never  doubted  your 
iidelity  —  hook-nosed,  long-visaged 
foreigner  though  I  be ;  never  pryed 
into  your  letters ;  never  inquired  into 


your  solitary  walks;  never  heeded 
^our  flirtations  with  that  good-look- 
ing Parson  Dale ;  never  kept  the 
money ;  and  never  looked  into  the 
account-books!"  Mrs  Rtccabocem  re- 
fused even  a  smile  of  contempt  aft 
these  revolting  evasions;  naj,  the 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear  them. 

'^  Can  you  think,"  she  resumed, 
pressing  her  hand  on  her  heart  to 
still  its  struggles  for  relief  in  soba— 
*'  can  you  think  that  I  conld  have 
watched,  and  thought,  and  tasked  my 
poor  mind  so  constantly,  to  conjectare 
what  might  best  soothe  or  please  yon, 
and  not  seen,  long  since,  that  yon 
have  secrets  known  to  yonr  daughter 
— your  servant — not  to  me  ?  Fear  not 
— the  secrets  cannot  be  evil,  or  yo« 
would  not  tell  them  to  yonr  Innocent 
chihl.  Besides,  do  I  not  know  yonr 
nature  ?  and  do  I  not  love  yon  because 
I  know  it  ? — it  is  for  something  con- 
nected with  these  secrete  thiU  yon 
leave  your  home.  Yon  think  that  I 
should  be  incautious  —  imprudenL 
You  will  not  take  me  with  you.  Be  it 
so.  I  go  to  prepare  for  yonr  departure. 
Forgive  me  if  I  have  displeaaed  yon, 
husband." 

Mrs  Riccabocca  turned  away ;  but 
a  soft  hand  touched  the  Italian's  arm. 
*^  O  father,  can  you  resist  thia? 
Trust  her  1 — trust  her !  I  am  a  woman 
like  her !  I  answer  for  her  woman*8 
faith.  Be  yourself— ever  nobler  than 
all  others,  my  own  father." 

^^  Diavolo  I  Never  one  door  shuts 
but  another  opens,"  groaned  Rioca- 
bocca.  *'  Arc  yon  a  fool,  child?  Don't 
you  see  that  it  was  for  yonr  sake  only 
1  feared — and  would  be  cautious  ?  ^ 

*^  For  mine  !  O  then,  do  not  make 
me  deem  myself  mean,  and  the  cause 
of  meanness.  For  mine  1  Am  I  not 
your  daughter — the  descendant  of 
men  who  never  feared?  " 

Violante  looked  snblime  while  she 
spoke  ;  and  as  she  ended  she  led  hor 
father  gently  on  towards  the  door, 
which  his  wife  had  now  gained. 

'*  Jemima — wife  mine  I — pardon, 
pardon,"  cried  the  Italian,  whose 
heart  had  been  yearning  to  repay  such 
tenderness  and  devotion, — **  oome 
back  to  my  breast— it  has  been  long 
closed— it  shall  be  open  to  yon  now 
and  for  ever." 

In  another  moment,  the  wife  was 
in  her  right  place— on  her  Imsbaadls 
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bosom ;  and  ViolnnK,  beaalifsl  peice-     and  then  lifted  her  eyes  grfttofdilj  to 
maker,  stood  Bmilitig  a  white  at  both,     hesTen,  and  stole  away. 


Od  RAndal'B  retarn  to  town,  he  written  nsfij.  Egerton  is  often  ovtr 
hpaxd  mixed  and  contradictory  m-  cantioaBandbriefintheUtnifcr^ite." 
monrs  in  tlip  streets,  ami  at  the  clabs,  RaDdsl  went  flrat  to  EgertoD'l 
of  the  probable  dowufall  of  the  Go-  neightionring  ofBee — he  had  not  been 
vcrnment  at  the  approachipg  session  there  that  daj.  He  then  took  a 
of  Parliament. 
sproDg  np  siidd 
Trne  thai,  for 
clous  had  shake 
"  Ministers  co' 
that  certain  chi 
or  two  before,  t 
on  which  the  C 
and  sCrengthcDf 
it.  Itat  still  it 
been  so  \ontf, 
liltle  power  in  t 
a  cabinet  of  na' 
car^,  iliat  the  gi 
cipnted,  at  mo.'t 
Knmonr  now  v 
Itandal,  whoso 
present  were  bi 
(n^!alnt'S8  of  his 
lie  songht  Kgei 
was  Impenetral 
confident,  and 
what  relic vimI,  I 
self  Id  work  lii 
lUcwiU.cc«  ;  fi 
lr>  liiLci'oed  in  ol 
it'  he  failed  In  gi 
Inn.  He  foniii 
t ached  and  i>i-( 
bonrhood  of  Ni 

mark,  ile  wro 
rommnnicaied 
fresh  assurancei 
be  of  use.  The 
seated  Id  bis 
liltle  of  the  deti 
however,  with 
when  the  minisl 
thit  depart  meni 
sent  for  him  intc 
bcggi-d  him  lots 
wiih  whom  be> 
tivr  to  a  very 
decided  in  the  C 
want  joD  to  taki 
smilin){,  (the  a 
home  I;  roan.)  " 
Egerton 'i  cooBd 
70U  some  veriM 
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shown  ill,  and  honoured  Randal  with 
an  easy  and  half  familiar  bow.  Ran- 
dal romonibori'd  to  have  mot  thi.s  per- 
sona^'O  at  dinner,  and  at  the  house  of 
a  yoiin;;  n«)lfl«'nian  of  high  fashion,  but 
had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  and 
did  not  ev<'n  know  liim  by  name.  Tlic 
visitor  wa.s  betK'r  iiifornud. 

"Our  frii'ud  EjriTton  is  busy,  I 
hear,  Mr  Leslie,''  said  he,  arranging 
the  canielia  in  Iiis  button  hole. 

**()ur  friend  Kgerton  !"  It  must  1)0 
a  very  jrreat  man  to  say,  "  Our  friend 
Kgerton." 

**  He  will  not  be  enfra;r''d  long,  I 
dare  s:iy,''  ntunied  l^andal,  glaneing 
his  .^-hri'ud  infjuiring  eye  over  the 
8traii£j«'r's  per:?on. 

*'  I  trust  not ;  my  time  is  almost  as 
precious  as  his  own.  I  was  not  so 
f«)rtunate  as  to  be  presented  to  von 
when  we  met  at  Lord  ."^pendciuiek's. 
Good  fellow,  Spendfpiiek ;  and  de- 
cidedly clever." 

Lord  Spendquii-k  was  usually  esteem- 
ed a  gentleman  without  three  ideas, 

]tand;d  smiled. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  visitor  had 
taken  <»ut  a  card  from  an  embossed 
morocco  case,  and  n(»w  ]>resi'nted  it 
to  Kandal,  wli(»re:id  thereon,  *•  Uaron 
J^evy,  No,  --,  I*ruton  St." 

The  name  was  n(»t  unknown  to 
Ilandal.  It  was  a  name  too  often  on 
the  \]\)<  of  men  of  fashion  not  to  have 
reached  the;  ears  of  an  h<ihitu''  of  good 
socle;  V. 

^Ir  Levy  had  been  a  solicitor  by 
profession.  He  had  »>f  late  years  re- 
linfjuished  his  ostensible  calling  :  and 
not  long  since,  in  eon^ie'iuenceof  some 
service^  towards  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan,  hail  been  ennted  a  baron  by  one 
vif  the  (ierman  kin^rs.  The  wealth  of 
I^Ir  Lew  w:is  said  t'.»  be  onlv  eciualled 
by  his  good  nature  to  all  who  were  in 
want  of  a  temporary  l«»an,  and  with 
sound  expectations  of  repaying  it 
some  day  or  other. 

You  seld(»m  saw  a  (iner-loctking  man 
tlian  15aron  Lew — about  the  same  age 
as  Kgerton,  but  looking  younger  :  so 
well  preserved  —  such  ma:;iiificent 
black  whi>kers — such  superb  teeth  I 
Desjjite  his  name  and  his  dark  com  • 
plexion,  he  did  not,  however,  resemble 
a  Jew — at  lea-t  externally  ;  and,  in 
fae.t,  he  was  not  a  »Jew  on  the  fa- 
ther's side,  but  the  natural  son  of  a 
i'ich  Knglish   (jmnd   mif/ntur^   by   a 
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Hebrew  lady  of  distinction — in  the 
opera.    After  his  birth,  thid  lady  had 
married  a  German  trader  of  her  own 
persuasion,  and  her  husband  had  been 
prevailed  upon,  for  the  convenience 
of  all  partie.4,  to  adopt  his  wife's  son, 
and  accord  to  him  Lis  own  Hebrew 
name.      Mr  Levy  senior  was  soon 
left  a  widower,  and  then  the  real 
fattier,  though  never  actually  owning 
the  boy,  had  shown  him  great  atten- 
tion— iiad  him  frequently  at  his  house 
— initiated  him  betimes  into  his  ovra 
high-born  society,  for  which  the  boy 
showed  great  taste.    But  when  my 
I^rd  died,  and  left  but  a  moderate 
legacy  to  the  younger  Levy,  who  was 
then  about  eighteen,  that  ambiguous 
person  was  articled  to  an  attorney  by 
ills  initative  sire,  who  shortly  after- 
wards returned  to  his  native  land,  aud 
was  buried  at  Prague,  where  his  tomb- 
stone may  yet  be  seen.   Young  Levy, 
however,  continued  to  do  very  well 
without  him.      His    real  birth  was 
generally  known,  and  rather  advan- 
tageous to  him  in  a  social  point  of 
view.    His  legacy  enabled  him  to  be- 
c(nne  a  partner  where  he  had  been  a 
clerk,  and  his  practice  became  great 
amongst   the  fashionable    classes   of 
s»)ciety.    Indeed  he  was  so  useful,  so 
J  pleasant,  so  much  a  man  of  the  world, 
that  he  grew  intimate  with  his  clients 
— chieliy  young  men  of  rank  ;  was  on 
good  terms  with  both  Jew  aud  Chris- 
tian ;  and  being  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  resembled  (to  use  Sheridan's 
incomparable  simile)  the  blank  page  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  Xew Testament. 

Vulgar,  some  might  call  Mr  Levy, 
from  his  assurance,  but  it  was  not  the 
vulgarity  of  a  man  accustomed  to  low 
and  coarse  society — rather  the  niau- 
vfifs  ton  of  a  person  not  sure  of  his 
own  position,  but  who  has  resolved  to 
swagirer  into  the  best  one  he  can  get. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  he  had 
made    his   way  in    the   world,    and 
gleaned  together  an  immense  fortune, 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  as 
shaqi  as  a  needle,  and  as  hard  as  a 
Hint.     No  man  had  had  more  friends, 
and  no  man  had  stuck  by  them  more 
lirmly — as  long  as  there  was  a  pound 
in  their  pockets! 

Something  of  this  character  had 
Randal  heard  of  the  liaron,  and  he 
now  gazed,  first  at  his  card,  and  then 
at  him,  with— admiration. 
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"Iraetarriendoryonrg  at  Borrow-  with  inch  iction  1— Iiiniess  jiut  re- 

well'd  tbo  other  day,"  resamed  the  Ueved  witb  plating.  The  leiraut  noir 

BHron— "  Young  IlBzeldean.   Carefal  entered,  ana  reqoeated  Randal  to  atep 

fclluw — quite  a  man  of  the  world."  in  ;  and  addressing  the  BaroD,  as- 

M  this  was  tlio  lost  praise  poor  snred  him    that  he  would    not    be 

Fr.inL  deserved,  Raodal  again  smiled,  detained  a  initiate. 

The  Uiirou  went  on— "1  hear,  Mr  ^'Leslie," aaidtben)iiiIiter,BeaUnga 

Leslie,   that   you  bavo  mncb  inSa-     note,  "takethiabacktoLord ,aQd 

cnceover  thia  same  Uaieldcau.    Uia  aajthatlshallbewithhimiDanhoiir." 

nlTaira  are  in  a  sad  state.    I  sboold  "No  other  mesaage? — he  aecmed 

be  very  happy  t"  hn  nf  nu  to  him.  aa      tn  r^Tifrt  nrn." 

a  relation  of  my 
be  nndcretanda 
be  despises  my 

"  I  am  anre  ; 

"  Injuatlce  I  . 
I  say  to  every 
me— I  can  get 
easier  terms  th: 
wliat's  the  rcsul 
that  you  ruin  yo 
lar  usercr  witbo 

{oil.  'Centpe 
must  pull  in.' 
over  yonr  frieni 
bis  bill-brokers 
do  with  Baron  I 
Hero  tbe  mi 
Randal,  looklni 
saw  Ur  F.  wal 
wliich  had  madi 
splendid  cabrioi 

ontbeditrkbron 


Kgerton  liad 
length  OD  the  si 
ingly  raro  witt 
whole  air  and 
tvrcd,  tliere  wa 
dlRcrciit  from  I 
common  to  tl 
The  very  ton 
diflferent.  It  i 
man  — the  mi 
vanished;  it  n 
fashion  aud  th 
Ian t;u idly  to  bL 
wh3(    money 

"Tbe  estate 
more.  My  deai 
tioii  was  the  tc 
go  on  thus  mnc 

••  My  dear  I 
hailed  Aodley 
fellow."    And 
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shown  in,  and  lionouroil  IJiuulal  with  Hebrew  lady  of  distinction — in  tlie 

an  o;i\v  an>l  halt  familiar  ))u\v.    Kan-  opera.    A^er  bis  birth,  this  lady  bad 

dal  rcnu'nilK'riMl  to  have  nit't  ttiis  por-  married  a  German  trader  of  her  own 

sonaLTo  at  diiintT,  and  at  the  \\uu>\'  of  persuasion,  and  her  husband  had  been 

a  ytii.M;:ni>1il«Mnan  of  hi;;h  fa^hinn,  t»ut  prevailed  ujion,  for  the  convenience 

had  not  licm  intpitliin  d  ti)  liini.  and  of  all  parties,  to  adopt  his  wife's  son, 

did  not  I'vcn  kn«)W  liiin  liy  nanu'.  The  and  accord  to  bim  bis  own  Ilebn'w 

vi.>iiiir  wa-;  iK'ttir  inforniii!.  name.      Mr  Levy  genior   was  soon 

"  Onr  fri.nd   K^^rrton   is  bn<y,   I  loft   a  widower,   and   then   the  real 

licar,  Mr  L<*iilii',"  saiil  h*',  arranging  fatliL-r,  though  never  actually  owning 

tiie  ranulia  in  his  l>uttn]i  liolo.          "  the  boy,  had  shown  him  great  atten- 

*'()ur  fiitMul  Kj,'('rt«»n  I''   It  must  he  ti'in — had  him  frequently  at  his  house 

a  voiy  pt'ut  man  to  .say,  *'Unrfni'n«l  — initiated  him  betimes  into  his  own 

i^^^riion."  hij;h-boni  society,  for  which  the  boy 

**  Ho  will  n«>t  bo  on;:aj:<Ml  Ion;:,  I  showed  groat  taste.     But  when  my 

dare  .-:'.y,"  ivtnnu  d  I^andal,  .L'!an»in2j  Lord  died,  and  left  but  a  moderate 

his   ^liii'^d  imiuiriii^'  eye  over  iho  lonfacy  to  the  younj^er  Levy,  who  was 

8tran;r»'r's  prisin.  then  about  ci;rhteen,  that  ambiguous 

*'  I  tni-t  nnt ;  njy  time  is  almost  as  person  was  articled  to  an  attorney  by 

procions  a-j  his  own.     I  wa-i  n<»t  so  liis  putative  sire,  who  shortly  after- 

litrtunato  a?  to  l»i'  jmsontrd  to  y.-n  wards  returned  to  his  native  land,  and 

wlien  we  nut  at  L<>ijI  .^pondiiniik's.  wa?  buried  at  Prague,  where  his  tomb- 

(Jniui  ivijiiw,   SiHiiil'piick  ;    and  tie-  stone  may  yet  be  seen.    Young  Levy, 

eiiloilly  drvrr."  however,  continued  to  do  ver}*  well 

Lord Spcndipiiikwa? usually ostomi-  without   him.      His    real   birth  was 

od  a  L'tiithinan  without  thn-e  idea-.  p'norally  known,  and  rather  advan- 

Kaiiilal  smiled.  taircous  to  him  in  a  social  point  of 

In  tin-  niiaiiuhih'  tin*  visitnr  lia<l  view.     His  legaoy enabled  him  to  be- 

takon  nut  a  card  fmni  an  rnihossod  cornea  i>artner  where  ho  had  been  a 

mon'(co  c:i?i',  and  nnw  ].ns.'nt<(l  it  clerk,  and  his  practice  became  great 

to  Kuul.il,  wlion':ul  thon-nn,  *•  liaron  amongst   the  fashionable    classes  of 

Levy.  No.  — ,  I'nit'Mi  St."  .'society.    Indeed  he  was  so  useful,  so 

Tiie   name   was   n<it   nnknnwn    to  j.loasant,  so  much  a  man  of  the  world, 

Randijl.     it  wa<  a  name  too  oti.n  t»n  that  ho  j^tow  intimate  with  his  client* 

the  \\\i<  of  men  pfl'asMi'U  nut  tn  li.ivo  — chiolly  young  men  of  rank  ;  was  on 

roa-lieil  till'  cars  of  an  hthitn.'  i.f  ;:-.rd  good  terms  with  both  Jew  and  Chris- 

>o<i«  ty.  tian:  and  being  neither  one  nor  the 

^Ir  J.evy  li:id  l»ern  a  solieiinr  by  titln-r,  ro5ond)led  (to  use  Sheridan's 

protes-jnii.     Ml-  li;iil  i-f  late  years  ro-  ii'<' »mparablosimiIe)thcblankpagebc- 

liii<ini.-lied  hi-;  n.teii-iliji*  calliiiL' :  antl  twein  the  Oldand  theXcwTestament. 

not  li»nir  >inte,  in  enn-eipu-nconivnuio  Vulgar,  some  might  call  Mr  Lew, 

sorviees  tnAaiiN  i!:e  iir/ntiati-'n  of  a  from  his  as.eurance,  but  it  was  not  the 

loan,  hail  lncn  er.ait  .1  a  l>arnn  hy  i.ne  vul;:arity  of  a  man  accustomed  to  low 

>'f  the  (J«'i-man  kiie/-.     The  wealth  of  and  coarse  ^?ociety — rather  the  tnau- 

Mr  Levy  \\i-;  saiil  u^  he  nnly  e(|tialh  d  fz/.N'  ttm  of  a  person  not  sure  of  his 

by  Ills  ;:ood  nature  t<>  all  who  wt-ro  in  own  position,  but  who  has  resolved  to 

want  of  a  temporary  luaii,  i;i;d  with  swairtror  into  the  Wi^\  one  be  can  ^i. 

sound    cxpt'otatinns    of   repaying  it  When  it  is  romombored  that  he  bad 

some  day  "r  ntlier.  made    his   way  in    the   world,    and 

Yon  .-eldnm  saw  a  liner-h'nkiiiirman  gh-aneil  to;rothor  an  immense  fortune, 

than  Haron  Levy— ali.mtth"  same  a;,'o  it  is  noodloss  to  add  that  he  was  as 

as  Kgorton,  bi.t  lonl.ini:  ynun-jer:  S(»  sharp  a«?  a  noodle,  and  as  hard  as  a 

well    preserved  —  sucii    niaiiiiiieeMi  liinr.     No  man  had  had  more  friends. 

blaek  wlii>k.rs— ~neh   superb   teeth  I  and  no  man  had  stuck  by  them  more 

Dosjiite  his  name  and  his  dark  com-  linnly — as  long  as  there  was  a  pound 

ploxion,  he  did  nr)t,  liDWover,  res.-mMe  in  their  pockets! 

a  Jew— at  lea-t  externally;  and.  in  Snniething  of   this  character  had 

fact,  he  was  ii<it   a  dew  t.n  the  fa-  1  vandal  hoard  of  the  Baron,  and  he 

thor's  side,  but  tln^  natural  snn  of  a  now  gazed,  fii*st  at  his  card,  and  then 

nch   Kn^'Iish  nr'tud   btiamur^   by   a  at  him,  with— admiration. 
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"Imctafriendof  jonrsatBorrow-  with  aoch  kction  I— hamesa  jiut  re- 
well'^  tbo  other  day,"  resnmed  the  Ueved  with  plMiag.  The  ternut  noir 
BuroD— "  YouDg  Ilazeldean.  Carafnl  catered,  and  reqaeated  Randal  to  step 
fclluw— quite  a  man  of  tlio  world."         id  ;   and  addressing  the  Baroo,  as- 

As  this  was  tlic  last  praise  poor  anrcd  him  that  he  wonld  not  be 
Frniik  deserved,  Uandal  again  smiled,     detained  a  mlnate. 

The  Bwou  went  on— "I  hear,  Mr         "Leslie," said tboinial8ter,sealtnga 

Leslie,    that  j'ou  have  much  infla-     note,  "take  thisbacktoLord .and 

eiiccovcr  tliis  same  Haieldcan.    Uia     saj  that  Ishall  lie  with  bimiDanhonr." 
afTairs  are  in  a  sad  state.    I  shonid        "No  other  message? — he  aecmed 
be  very  happy  to  bo  of  nsa  to  him.  as     to  «xnect  one." 
a  relalioa  of  m 
he  nnderstaodt 
be  despises  my 

"  I  am  sare 

"  Injustice  I 
I  say  to  every 
me— I  can  gel 
easier  terras  tl 
what's  the  rest 
that  you  ruin  y 
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J  oil.  *  Cunt  p 
muft  pull  in. 
over  yonr  friei 
his  bill-broker 
do  with  Baron 
Here  the  m 
Randal,  lookin 

wliich  had  mac 
splendid  cabrit 

ontliediirkbro 


Kgerton  had 
length  on  the  i 
ingly  rare  wii 
whole  air  ani! 
tercd,  there  v\ 
dilTerGiit  from 
common  to  I 
The  very  to 
ditTereni.  It 
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vanished ;  it  ' 
fashion  and  tl 
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what  money 
year?" 

'-The  esUI 
more.  Sly  dei 
tlon  was  the  V 
go  on  thus  mn 

•'  My  dear 
hailed  Audlej 
reUow."    And 
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ahown  in,  and  honoured  Randal  with 
an  easy  and  half  familiar  bow.  Ran- 
dal remembered  to  have  met  this  per- 
8onag6  at  dinner,  and  at  the  house  of 
a  young  nobleman  of  high  fashion,  but 
had  not  been  introduced  to  him,  and 
did  not  even  know  him  by  name.  The 
visitor  was  better  informed. 

"Our  friend  Egerton  is  busy,  I 
hear,  Mr  Leslie,"  said  he,  arranging 
the  camelia  in  hit  button  hole. 

"Our  friend  Egerton !"  It  must  be 
A  very  great  man  to  say,  "  Our  friend 
Egeiton." 

"  He  will  not  be  engaged  long,  I 
dare  say,"  returned  Randal,  glancing 
bis  shrewd  inquiring  eye  over  the 
•stranger's  person. 

"  I  trust  not ;  my  time  is  almost  as 
precious  as  his  own.  I  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  presented  to  you 
when  we  met  at  Lord  Spendquick^s. 
Good  fellow,  Spendquick;  and  de- 
cidedly clever." 

Lord  Spendquick  was  usually  esteem- 
ed a  gentleman  without  three  ideas. 

Randal  smiled. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  visitor  had 
taken  out  a  card  from  an  embossed 
morocco  case,  and  now  presented  it 
to  Randal,  who  read  thereon,  "  Baron 
Levy,  No.  — ,  Hruton  St." 

The  name  was  not  unknown  to 
Randal.  It  was  a  name  too  often  on 
the  lips  of  men  of  fashion  not  to  have 
reached  the  ears  of  an  habitue  of  good 
society. 

^Ir  Levy  had  been  a  solicitor  by 
profession.  He  had  of  late  years  re- 
linquished his  ostensible  calling  ;  and 
not  long  since,  in  consequence  of  some 
services  towards  the  negotiation  of  a 
loan,  had  been  created  a  baron  by  one 
of  the  Cicrnian  kings.  The  wealth  of 
Mr  Levy  was  said  to  be  only  equalled 
by  his  good  nature  to  all  who  were  in 
want  of  a  temporary  loan,  and  with 
sound  expectations  of  repaying  it 
some  dav  or  other. 

m 

You  seldom  saw  a  finer-looking  man 
than  Haron  Lev}' — about  the  same  age 
ns  Egerton,  but  looking  younger :  so 
well  preserved  —  such  mngnificont 
black  whiskers— such  superb  teeth ! 
Despite  his  name  and  his  dark  com  • 
plexion,  he  did  not,  however,  resemble 
a  Jew— at  least  externally ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  was  not  a  Jew  on  the  fa- 
tber'rt  side,  but  the  natural  son  of  a 
rich  English  grand  seigneur,  by  a 


Hebrew  lady  of  distlncClon— in  tbe 
opera.  After  bis  birth,  this  ladj  had 
married  a  German  trader  of  her  own 
persuasion,  and  her  husband  had  been 
prevailed  npon,  for  the  convenience 
of  all  parties,  to  adopt  his  ¥rife*a  aoOt 
and  accord  to  him  his  own  Hebrew 
name.  Mr  Levy  senior  was  aoon 
left  a  widower,  and  then  the  nni 
father,  though  never  actaally  owniof 
the  boy,  had  shown  him  great  atten- 
tion—had him  frequently  at  his  honsa 
— initiated  him  betimes  into  his  own 
high-bom  society,  for  which  the  boj 
showed  great  taste.  Bat  when  mj 
Lord  died,  and  left  bnt  a  moderate 
legacy  to  the  younger  Levy,  who  was 
then  about  eighteen,  that  ambigaons 
person  was  articled  to  an  attomer  bj 
his  putative  sire,  who  shortlj  aller- 
wards  returned  to  his  native  land,  and 
was  buried  at  Prague,  where  his  tomb* 
stone  may  yet  be  seen.  Tonng  Lerj, 
however,  continued  to  do  venr  weli 
without  him.  His  real  bifth  was 
generally  known,  and  rather  advan- 
tageous to  him  in  a  social  point  of 
view.  His  legacy  enabled  him  to  be- 
come a  partner  where  he  had  been  a 
clerk,  and  his  practice  became  great 
amongst  the  fashionable  classes  of 
society.  Indeed  he  was  so  useful,  so 
])lea3ant,  so  much  a  man  of  the  worid, 
that  he  grew  intimate  with  his  clients 
—chiefly  young  men  of  rank  ;  wss  on 
good  terms  with  both  Jew  and  Chris* 
tian ;  and  being  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  resembled  (to  use  Sheridan's 
iccomparablesimilo)  the  blank  page  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
Vulgar,  some  might  call  Mr  Levr, 
from  his  assurance,  but  it  was  not  the 
vulgarity  of  a  man  accustomed  to  low 
and  coarse  society — rather  the  mon- 
vais  ton  of  a  person  not  sure  of  Ilia 
own  position,  but  who  has  resolved  to 


swagger  into  the  best  one  he  can  get. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  he  had 
made  his  way  in  tbe  worid,  and 
gleaned  together  an  immense  fortune, 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  and  as  hard  as  • 
flint.  No  man  had  had  more  MendSt 
and  no  man  had  stnck  by  them  more 
firmly — as  long  as  there  was  a  pond 
in  their  pockets  1 

Something  of  this  character  bad 
Randal  heard  of  the  Baron,  and  ba 
now  gazed,  first  at  his  card,  and 
at  him,  with^admiration. 
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produce  an  effect  upon  the  stocks  of 
three  nations,  that  might  give  us  each 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  We 
would  go  shares." 

"Levy,"  said  Egerton  coMly,  though 
a  deep  blush  overspread  his  face, 
"  jou  are  a  scoundrel ;  that  is  your 
look-out.  I  interfere  with  no  man's 
tastes  and  conscience.  I  don*t  intend 
to  be  a  scoundrel  myself.  I  have  told 
you  that  long  ago." 

The  Baron  laughed,  withont  evinc- 
ing the  least  displeasure. 

'*  Well,"  said  he,  "  you  are  neither 
wise  nor  complimentary,  but  you  shall 
have  the  money.  But  j'et,  would  it 
not  be  better,"  added  Levy,  with  em- 
phasis, ^*to  borrow  it,  withont  interest, 
of  your  friend  L'Estrange  ?  " 

Egerton  started  as  if  stung. 

"  You  mean  to  taunt  me,  sir  1 "  he 
exclaimed,  passionately.  "  I  accept 
pecuniary  favours  from  Lord  L'Es- 
traup:e !    I ! " 

"  Tut,  my  dear  Egerton,  I  dare  say 
my  Lord  would  not  think  so  ill  now 
of  that  little  act  in  your  life  which  — " 

"  Hold ! "  exclaimed  Egerton,  writh- 
ing.    *'IIold!" 

lie  stopped,  and  paced  the  room, 
muttering  in  broken  sentences,  "  To 
blush  before  this  man !  Chastisement, 
chastisement!" 

Levy  gazed  on  him  with  hard  and 
sinister  eyes.  The  minister  turned 
abruptly. 

'*  Look  you,  I-evy,"  said  he,  with 
forced  composure — "you  hate  me — 
why,  I  know  not.  I  have  never  in- 
jured you— never  avenged  the  inex- 
piable wrong  you  did  me." 

**  Wrong ! — yon  a  man  of  the  world  ! 
Wrong !  Call  it  so  if  you  will,  then," 
he  added  s>lirinkingly,  for  Audley^s 
brow  grew  terrible.  "  But  have  I  not 
atoned  it?  Would  you  ever  have 
lived  in  this  palace,  and  ruled  this 
country  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  its  ministers,  but  for  my  manage- 
ment— my  whispers  to  the  wealthy 
Miss  Leslie?  Come,  but  for  me  what 
would  you  have  been— perhaps  a 
beggar  ?  " 

"  What  shall  I  be  now  if  I  live  ? 
Then  I  should  not  have  been  a  beggar; 
poor  perhaps  in  money,  but  rich — 
rich  in  all  that  now  leaves  my  life 
bankrupt.  Gold  has  not  thriven  with 
Die  ;  how  should  it  ?  And  this  fortune 
— it  has  passed  for  the  main  part  into 


Your  hands.  Be  patient,  yoa  will 
have  it  all  ere  long.  Bat  there  Is  one 
man  in  the  world  who  has  loved  me 
from  a  boy,  and  woe  to  yoa  if  ever 
he  learn  that  he  has  the  right  to  dai- 
pise  me ! " 

"  Egerton,  my  good  fellow,**  eald 
Levy,  with  great  composnre,  *^jom. 
need  not  threaten  me,  for  what  inte- 
rest can  I  possibly  have  in  tale- telling 
to  Lord  L'Estrange  ?  As  to  hating 
you— pooh !  Yon  snub  me  in  piiTate, 
yon  cut  me  in  public,  yon  refose  to 
come  to  my  dinners,  yon*ll  not  ask 
me  to  your  own;  still,  there  la  no 
man  I  like  better,  nor  would  more 
willingly  serve.  When  do  joa  want 
the  £5000?" 

^^  Perhaps  in  one  month,  perfaapa 
not  for  thro^  or  four.  Let  it  be  leaojr 
when  required." 

*•*'  Enough  ;  depend  on  it.  Havo 
you  any  other  commands  ?  ** 

"  None." 

^*  I  will  take  my  leave,  then.  Bj 
the  by,  what  do  yon  snppoee  the 
Ilazeldcan  rental  is  worth — net  ?  ** 

*'I  don't  know,  nor  care.  Yoa 
have  no  designs  upon  thaiy  too  ?  ** 

^^  Well,  I  like  keeping  np  familj 
connections.  Mr  Frank  seema  a  libe* 
ral  young  gentleman." 

Before  Egerton  could  answer,  the 
Baron  had  glided  to  the  door,  and, 
nodding  pleasantly,  vanished  with 
that  nod. 

Egerton  remained,  standing  on  his 
solitary  hearth.  A  drear,  single  maii*a 
room  it  was,  from  wall  to  wall,  deaplte 
its  fretted  ceilings  and  official  pomp 
of  Braniah  escritoires  and  red  boxea. 
Drear  and  cheerless— no  trace  of  wo- 
man*s  habitation — no  vestige  of  intmd- 
ing,  happy  children.  There  stood  the 
austere  man  alone.  And  then  with  a 
deep  sigh  he  muttered,  ^^Thank  heaven, 
not  for  long— it  will  not  last  long.** 

Repeating  those  words,  he  mecnaBi- 
cally  locked  up  his  papers,  and  pwseud 
his  hand  to  his  heart  for  an  instant, 
as  if  a  spasm  had  shot  through  it. 

^^  So— I  must  shun  all  emotion  I  ** 
said  ho,  shaking  his  head  gently. 

In  tive  minutes  more,  Aodlej  Eger- 
ton was  in  the  streets,  his  mien  ereett 
and  his  step  firm  as  ever. 

''That  man  is  made  of  bronae.** 
said  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  a 
friend  as  they  rode  past  the  minlitcr. 

What  would  I  give  for  his  nervee!  ** 
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it,  he  is  at  least  no  loser;  but  for 
eight  or  ten  years  the  soli  wQl  still 
contiDne  to  produce  crops  of  natural 
hay;  and  then,  having  extracted 
from  it  all  that  its  spontaneous 
fertility  will  yield,  he  sells  his  pos- 
session for  what  it  may  bring,  and 
moves  off  westward  to  repeat  the 
same  exhaustive  process  on  a  fresh 
portion  of  the  forest,  leaving  to  his 
successor  the  task  of  reinvigorating 
the  severely  tested  powers  of  the  soil 
by  rest  and  restoratives. 

This  locust  -  like  progress  of  the 
American  settler  —  ever  on  the  move 
to  new  lands,  and  leaving  comparative 
barrenness  in  his  track  —  must  evi- 
dently place  the  case  of  America 
beyond  the  sphere  of  those  ordinary 
laws  of  political  economy  which  are 
applicable  in  European  countries ;  and 
Professor  Johnston  seems  to  consider 
the  fact  of  the  incessant  exhaustion 
and  abandonment  of  lauds  as  the 
chief  key  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  peculiar  economical  position  of 
the  United  States.  The  owner  of 
laud  in  the  older  and  more  populous 
States,  who  has  not  learnt  to  apply 
a  restorative  system  of  culture, 
derives  little  benefit  from  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  situation,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  around  him  are  fed  with  the 
surplus  spontaneous  produce  of  the 
far  off  clearings  in  Ohio  or  Missouri. 
But  these  in  their  turn  become  worn 
out— and  as  cultivation  travels  on 
westward,  the  chief  centres  of  agri- 
cultural production  are  gradually  re- 
ceding farther  and  farther  from  the 
chief  centres  of  population  and  con- 
sumption ;  and  this  increasing  dis- 
tance, and  consequent  cost  of  trans- 
port, is  every  year  enhancing  the  price 
of  grain  in  the  busy  and  crowded 
marts  of  the  West — ever  filling  up 
with  the  incessant  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  Europe.  Such  is  Mr 
Johnston's  view  of  the  present  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  Union  in  regard 
to  the  sustenance  of  her  people ;  and 
he  makes  it  the  ground- work,  as  wo 
shall  presently  see,  of  certain  rather 
doubtful  inferences,  of  some  importance 
in  their  bearing  on  the  agriculture  of 
this  country.  One  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  any  material  increase  in  the 
price  of  food  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
the  Union  is  vcr}'  obvious — the  pro- 


prietor of  land  In  these  distrieCs  will 
gradually  be  enabled  to  appiy,  with 
profit  to  his  exbansted  soil,  the  artifi« 
cial  aids  and  costlier  system  of  cul- 
ture followed  in  Britain.  Already  thit 
result  is  apparent  in  Professor  John* 
stones  account  of  the  energetic  spirit 
of  agricultural  improvement  which  is 
rapidly  spreading  over  most  of  the 
New  England  States.    In  the  keen, 
restless,  and  enterprising  New  Eoff* 
lander,  our  Old  Conntiy  farmers  will 
undoubtedly  find  a  more  formidaUe 
competitor,  for  the  hononr  of  the  first 
place   in   agricultural  advancement* 
than  any  they  have  yet  met  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.    Wo  have  seeo 
this  year  what  his  invention  can  pro- 
duce in  mechanical  contrivances  for 
economising  the  labour  of  the  field  ; 
and,  that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  the 
aids  which  science  can  afford  him,  is 
sufiiciently  proved  by  the  occasion  of 
that  visit  to  America  of  which  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  has  hero  given  so  plea- 
sant and  instructive  a  record.    The 
invitation  was  not  more  creditable  to 
the  character  of  the  Professor,  than  to 
the  discernment  of  the  »Mlons  and 
patriotic  men  who  thus  showed  how 
correctly  they  apprehend   the   true 
method    of    improving    their    fine 
country.    His  engagement  was  fhl- 
filled  during  the  sitting  of  the  State 
Legislature  at  Albany  in   Jannarj 
1800,  when  the  hall  of  the  Assemblj 
was  given  up  to  him  as  a  lectnre- 
room ;    the  leading  members  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  State  Agrlcnl- 
tural  Society  were  among  his  anditors, 
and  the  greatest  public  Interest  was 
evinced  in  the  important  snbjecta  of 
his  prelections. 

It  is  apparent,  from  many  nassagea 
of  the  Sotes^  that  the  author  haa 
listened  too  confidingly  to  the  flatter- 
ing tale— the  '*  canor  mulcemku  acUtea 
ad  aures  "  of  the  syren  of  Free  Trade. 
He  seems  to  be  gifted  with  a  strong 
natural  faith,  and  a  patriotic  confi- 
dence in  what  British  enterprise,  and 
especially  British  agriculture,  can 
achieve  in  the  way  of  surmounting 
diflSculties.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at  that  one,  whose  profes- 
sional pursuits  naturally  lead  him  to 
place  a  high  value  upon  the  aids  which 
science  has  in  store  for  the  agricul- 
turist, should  encourage  the  farmer 
to  think  lightly  of  his  present  difflcnl- 
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**  It  is  very  safe,*'  he  concludes,  "  to 
say  that  in  1860  their  wheat-export- 
iii<;  capability  will  have  become  bo 
sumU  as  to  give  our  British  fanners 
very  little  cause  for  apprehension."  It 
may  perchance  occur  to  these  gentle- 
men, that  the  consolation  Professor 
Juhnston  here  offers  them  is  not  very 
cheering  after  all ;  and  as  long  aa 
they  see  the  provision  stores  in  every 
market  town  piled  np  with  the  in- 
terloping flour  barrels  of  New  York, 
and  their  own  waggons  returning 
home  with  their  loads  unsold,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  are 
not  greatly  exhilarated  with  the 
prospect  of  what  may  possibly  hap- 
pen nine  years  hence.  And  slender 
as  is  the  hope  deferred  here  held  out 
to  them,  it  rests,  we  fear,  on  very 
questionable  grounds. 

Professor  Johnston^s  opinion  la 
founded  on  two  suppositions :  Ist, 
That  the  exhaustion  of  the  Western 
States,  on  which  he  dwells  so  much,  is 
proceeding  so  rapidly  as  already  to 
affect  the  markets  of  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts ;  2d,  That  these  older  districts 
will  be  unable  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  produce  raised  within  their  own 
boundaries,  without  so  adding  to  its 
cost  as  to  prevent  its  being  profitably 
exported. 

As  to  the  first  supposition,  it  may 
be  conceded  that,  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  period  must  necessarily  come 
when  the  spontaneous  fertility  of  the 
newer-settled  States  will  cease  to 
yield  grain  with  the  same  bountiful 
abundance  it  has  done  hitherto.  But, 
when  may  that  period  be  expected 
to  arrive  ? — to  what  extent  has  ex- 
haustion already  taken  place  ? — and 
what  is  the  rate  of  its  progress  ?  For 
a  reply,  we  have  only  to  point  to 


that  Tsst  territory,  bounded  by  the 
lakes  on  the  north  and  Ohio  on  the 
south,  comprising  the  five  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin — a  territory  eight  times 
the  size  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
a  population  about  equal  to  that 
of  Scotland,  containing  180,000,000 
acres  of  arable  laud,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  of  surprising  fertili^ — 
and  ask  whether  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  it  has  already  reached 
the  turning  point  of  its  wheat-pro- 
ductiveness,* or  can  by  any  possibil- 
ity do  so  for  centuries  to  come? 
Why,  the  extent  of  land  advertised 
in  these  five  States  for  sale,  (which 
forms  only  a  fraction  of  what  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  government,) 
is  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  whole 
area  of  England ;  and  of  the  territory 
that  has  been  actually  sold,  it  is 
estimated  that  five-sevenths  is  still 
unreclaimed  from  the  wilderness. 
Then  look  at  the  means  of  transport 
provided  for  conveying  the  over- 
flowing abundance  of  those  rich 
alluvial  regions  to  the  mariLots  of  the 
East,  by  way  of  the  two  great  ontleta 
— the  lakes  on  the  north,  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  south.  The  cost  of 
such  transport  is  no  doubt  consider- 
able ;  the  conveyance  of  a  quarter  <tf 
wheat  from  the  centre  of  lUinois  to 
Boston,  by  New  Orleans,  averages 
about  16s.  6d.  But,  nevertheless,  so 
trifling  is  the  origins!  cost  of  produc- 
tion, that  immense  quantities  of  com 
do  annually  reach  the  eastern  sea- 
board by  this  route,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  is  re-shipped  to 
Liverpool,  and  sold  there  at  prices 
greatly  below  its  cost  of  production 
in  this  country.  The  annexed  tsi>let 
shows  the  remarkable  fact,  that,  of 


*  The  estimated  produce  of  wheat  in  these  five  States  in  the  year  1847 
38,400,000  bushels. 

f  Quantity  of  bread-stnffb  exported  from  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1842-46  incloaire  : — 


United  States,   .    . 

New  York,    .    .    . 
Philadelphia,     .    . 

'    Toial  of  both  ports, 

Wheat 
(btuheb.) 

Flour 
(barrela.) 

1 

Indian  Coin        Indian  Com 
(boilMb.)         (Meal  faamto.) 

2,691,711 

7,048,356 

4,764,450 

1,199,255 

1,985,900 
474,788 

2,610,944 
1,055,882 

2,443,733 
677,530 

242,294 
565,683 

1     <2,460,^^^ 

\    ^j^^^;8flS 

V  ^,vi\9.*^^ 

^      807,976 
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tlie  whole  qnantity  of  grain  exported  comparison*  of  the  price*  of  whoat 

ri'om  the  L-'niUd  States  in  the  firs  flonr  at  New  York,  dorinj;  two  pC' 

years  184:.'-6,  twelve •tbirt^eoths  of  rioda,  from  which  it  appears  that,  in 

ilie    wheal,  about  one-half  of  the  the  rerj  State  where  the  resnlts  of 

llonr,  aod  a  large  proportion  of  the  ProfbSBOr Johnston'shypothesisoaght 

Indian  cnrn,  canie  from  the  two  ports  to  have  been  most  manifett,  Uie  ezpe- 

of  Xctv  York  and  Philadelphia  alone,  rience  of  twenty  yean  shows  a  rednc- 

Now,  as  we  know  that  these  large  tion  of  price  iuUead  of  an  enbance- 

supplics  were  not  grown  within  the  ment,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 

cnniines  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  period  io  the  comparison  embracei 

iHusl    have  been    bronght  from  the  the  years  of  the  potato  failnre.    An 

westward,  the   inference   is   obviona  examination  of  similar  retnnu  from 
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it  is  difficult  to  fnUow  those  enthu- 
siasts in  the  science,  whom  we  occa- 
sionally find  drawing  the  most  start- 
ling: deductions  from  very  narrow 
data  —  and  prophosyinjj  the  future 
history  of  the  territory,  and  even  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  from  a 
planco  at  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as 
the  lionian  anj^ur  foretold  the  fate 
of  empires  fruin  the  entrails  of  his 
chickens. 


[Dec- 

of  maintaining,  under  an  improTed 
culture,  at  least  four  times  its  pre- 
sent population  of  three  millions. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  will 
and  ability  of  her  people  to  develop 
these  means ;  and  on  this  point  Pro- 
fessor Johnston*s  own  work  is  full 
of  multiplied  proofs  of  the  zealous 
and  intelligent  spirit  of  improvement 
which  is  extending  rapidly  all  over 
the  Xorth-Eastcni  States.    We  find 


We  find,  f4>r  exaiiij»lo,  a  writer  of    the  central  government  of  the  Con- 


high  standing:  in  America  accounting 
for  a  remarkabh^  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  hiistardy  in  ronnsylvania, 
some  thirty  years  aj^'o,  by  the  fact — 
that  the  settlers  at  tliat  time  had  not 
off  the  cold  rhri/s  and  on  to  the  lone- 
Stone  I  A  Scottish  geolof^ist,  with 
more  apparent  reason  i>erhaps,  has 
founded  an  argument  for  an  extensive 
emigration  of  the  Ilij^hlanders  on  the 
prevalence  of  the  primitive  rocks  in 
the  north  and  west  of  Scotland.  It 
is  only  fruiii  a  c<»niph.'te  and  systema- 
tic survey  tliat  we  can  venture  to 
predicate  anything  with  certainty  of 
the  future  n;:cricultural  powers  of  a 
countrv  :  and,  in  the  absence  of  such 
trustworthy  data,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  estimate  the  future  wheat- 
produetiveness  of  Michigan,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  States  we  have  named 
along  with  it,  from  what  we  know  of 
their  pres(?nt  fertility,  and  of  the  vast 
extent  that  is  still  uncleared. 

As  to  New  York  and  the  other  old- 
ECttled  States  of  the  I'nion,  wliich  wo 
are  told  do  not  now  produce  enough 
for  their  own  consumption,  are  we  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  al- 
ways to  continue  stationary,  and  to 
make  no  efl'ort  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demands  of  an  increasing 
population?  Professor  Johnston,  wo 
observe  in  one  passage,  has  qualitied 
his  opinion  as  to  the  prospective  dearth 
of  grain  by  this  curious  condition — 
*'  Pruridfd  no  rhanr/c  tahrs  place  in 
thtir  aijrirultural  system^  But  what 
shadow  of  a  reason  can  be  given  for 
supposing  it  will  not  take  place?  The 
are.i  of  New  York  State  is  onlv  one- 
twelfth  less  than  that  of  Kngland,  and 
is,  at  least,  no  way  inferior  as  to  cli- 
mate or  ([uality  of  soil.  As  far  as 
material  means  go,  it  is  (iuite  capable 


federation  occupied  in  organising  the 
plan  of  an  Agricultural  Bureau  on  a 
scale  worthy  of  a  great  and  enlight- 
ened nation — a  work  that   contrasts 
in    a  very   marked  way   with    the 
studious  neglect  which  such  subjects 
meet  with  from   the  government  of 
this  countrv.*    We  find  the  several 
State    legislatures  anxiously  encou- 
raging   every   species   of   improve- 
ment— that  of  New  York,"  in  par- 
ticular, devoting  large  grants  to  the 
support  of  exhibitions ;  preparing  to 
found  au  Agricultural   College ;  dis- 
tributing widely  and  gratuitously  the 
annual   public  reports  on  the   state 
of  agriculture ;  and,  fiually,  sending 
to  Kuropc   for  a  celebrated  chemist 
to  assist  in  maturing  their  plans,  and 
sitting — senators  and  great  officers  of 
state— at  the  feet  of  a  British  Gama- 
liel, laying  down  the  law  to  them  on 
the  true  principles  of  the  all-import- 
ant science  of  agriculture.    Nor  are 
the  owners  of  the  land  asleep.    It  is 
a  strong  indicatiou  of  their  growing 
desire  for  information,  that  seven  or 
eight  agricultural  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  alouc. 
Professor  Johnston  fouud  no  less  than 
fifty  copies  of  such  papers  taken  regu- 
larly in  a  small  town  in  Connecticut 
of  some  two  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  he  had  occasion  to  observe,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  farmers  of 
New  York,  their  general  acquaintance 
with  the  geology  of  their  country,  and 
its  relation  to  the  management  of 
their  lands.  Their  implement-makers, 
who  had  already  taught  us  the  use 
of  the  horse-rake,  the  cradle- scythe, 
and    the     improved     churn,     have 
recently  outstripped  us  by  the  inven- 
tion, (»r  at  least  the  great  improve- 
ment, of   the  reaping-machine,   the 
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advantages  or  which  &re  ro  appre-  b  few  incbea  deeper  woald  of  itself 

dated  in  the  coaotrj  of  ita  origin  add  one-half  to  the  return  of  wheat 

that  at  Cbicago  1500  oF  M'Conaick's  over  a  very  large  dUtrict. 

machines  were  ordered  ia  one  year.  Onthe whole.sofarfromgeelDganj 

In  abort,  the  proverbial  energy,  per-  reason  to  anticipate,  with  Fro^asor 

sevcrnnce,  and  sagacity  that  dislin-  Johnston,  a  material  redaction  in  the 

guish  our  Yankee  friends,  seem  now  qnantity  of  onr  wheat  imports  from 

to  be  all  directed  towards  effecting  a  tbe  States,  we  look  rather  to  se«  It 

change  of  system  in  tbe  management  increased  \  and,  at  all  events,  we  havo 

of  land  ;  and  the  trne  qneation  is,  not  no  hesitation  in  aaying,  that  to  en- 

whether  the  hithprlo  Uffiranl  nmcm.j«  Mnniim  nnr  RnfflUli  f.rmpni  *n  <iin»f 
of  American  ag 
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a  given  area  of  ground  cnltivated  with 
any  of  them  will  return  a  greater 
qnantity  of  nutritious  food,  at  a  smaller 
expense  and  with  less  risk  of  failure, 
than  if  it  were  cropped  with  wheat. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  objection  to 
them  is,  that  their  culture  is  too  east/. 
Professor  Johnston  touches  upon  this 
notion  in  some  remarks  he  makes  on 
the  disadvantage  of  buckwheat  as  a 
staple  article  of  food.  The  objections 
to  it,  he  tells  us,  c-onsist  in  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  raised,  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  seed  it  requires:  it  induces,  he  says, 
like  the  potato,  an  indolent,  slovenly, 
and  exhausting  culture ;  and  ^^  it  is 
the  prelude  of  evil,  when  a  kind  of 
food  that  requires  little  exertion  to 
obtain  it  becomes  the  staple  support 
of  a  people."  *  It  may  be  noticed  in 
passing,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
results  alleged  are  at  least  not  uni- 
versal ;  for,  in  regard  to  this  very 
grain,  we  find  its  cultivation  preva- 
lent in  some  of  the  best-managed  dis- 
tricts of  the  hard-working,  provident, 
and  intelligent  Helginns.  But  taking 
the  axiom  as  it  stauds,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  there  is  some 
fallacy  lurking  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Misled  by  what  we  have  observed  of 
the  Irishman  and  his  potato  diet,  we 
have  confounded  the  cum  hoc  with 
the  propter  hoc^  and  come  to  regard 
an  easily-raised  food  as  the  cause  of 
that  indolencG  of  which  it  is  only  the 
frequent  indication.  It  were  other- 
wise a  most  inexplicable  contrariety 
between  the  physical  and  the  moral 
laws  which  govern  this  world,  that 
in  every  country  there  should  be  a 
penalty  of  social  wretchedness  and 
ilegrailation  attached  to  the  use  of 
that  particular  food  which  its  climate 
and  soil  are  best  suited  to  produce. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  blessings 
of  nature  are  only  a  moral  snare  for 
as,  and  that,  while  she  has  given  to 
the  American  the  maize  plant — oats 
to  the  Scotch  Ilighhinder  —  rice  to 
the  Hindoo—the  banana  to  the  inha- 
bitant of  Brazil  —  a  regard  for  their 
social  well-being  requires  each  of 
them  to  renounce  these  gifts,  and  to 
spend  their  labour  in  extorting  from 
the  unwilling  soil  some  lesj*  congenial 


kind    of   sabsistenee?    Vfangtl    hm 
warned  the  hasbandman — 

**  P«tar  ipM  ooleadi 
HMid  fkdlem  mm  Ti«m  voliii^** 

But  it  were  snrcly  a  dire  iggrmTrntioB 
of  the  difficoltics  of  his  tadc  if  Us 
most  plentiful  harvest  were  also  the 
most  injurions  to  his  advancement 
and   true   happiness.      We    cannot 
now,  however,  examine  the  grtmnda 
of   a  doctrine  so  paradoxical,   and 
have  adverted  to  it  only  to  remark 
that  in  seems  destined  to  meet  with  a 
most  direct  practical  refatation   in 
North  America,  where  we  find  the 
habitual  use  of  what  we  choose  to 
consider  the  coarser  grains  assodated 
with  the  highest  intelligence  and  tht 
most   rapid   development  of  socni 
progress.     There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  nature  of  the  food  generaHj 
nsed  in  any  nation  must  exert  an  im- 
portant influence  on  its  prosperity; 
but  it  is  difficnlt  to  understand  liow 
that  prosperity  should  be  promolcd 
by  the  universal  nse  of  that  TsiieCr 
which  costs  most  labour.      At    tk 
events,  it  is  certainly  a  sntject  ef 
very  interesting  inqnury,  in  fefeieaes 
to  the  increasing  consumption  amons 
ourselves  of  wheat — the  dearest  aai 
most   precarious   species   of    grain, 
much  of  it  imported  from  other  conn- 
tries — and  its  gradual  abandonment 
in  North  America,  what  eflfect  these 
opposite  courses  may  hare  on  tim 
future    destinies   of  the  two    great 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  raoe. 

Leaving  this  as  a  problem  for  po- 
litical economists,  let  us  now  follow 
him  in  his  visit  to  the  British  si<fo 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  His  brief  tiiree 
weeks'  snrvey  of  the  Canadas  did 
not,  of  course,  enable  hhn  to  fbrm 
any  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  condition  of  these  prorlnces; 
and  he  pnidently  abstains  from  pro- 
nouncing any  judgment  upon  the 
vexed  topics  of  Canadian  polities. 
His  presence  at  the  great  exhibition^ 
at  Kingston,  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  Upper  Canada,  ga^e  him  a 
good  opportunity  of  estimating  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  ptne- 
tical  agriculture.  The  stock,  as  well 
as    the    implements,  there    bronght 
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rnrwnrd  incompctilionfor  Chcvurioni     it  is  of  the  ntmost  Importance  that 
premiums,  amounting  JD  all  to  £1000,     tho  joath  shonld  acquire  betimes  a 
gave  most  satisfactory  indications  of    competent  knowledgpe  of  the  princi- 
improveroent ;  while  tbe  large  attend-     pies  on  which  his  fntare  practice  is, 
ancc,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the     or  onght  to  be,  foanded— snch  know- 
proecctlings,  gnfBciontly  ehon-ed  that     ledge  as  will,  it  least,  enable  him  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Province     shake  off  the  traditional  nreiodicea 
arc  now 
agricnltor 
source  of 
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the  whole 
gaged  in 
the  land 
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CDcc 


1          1837. 

IMS. 

1 

InawM 

1817. 

InCTCflM  1 

per  ccnL 

Population,     . 

390,721 

486,055 

22 

723,332 

48 

Number  of   cnltiTated  . 

acres  assessed  for  lo-  ! 

cal  taxes,    . 

4,736,268 

5,548,357 

17 

6,477,338 

16 

Number  of  houses  as- 

sessed for  ditto,  . 

22,057 

31,638 

43 

42,937 

35 

Value  of  property  as- 

sessed, 

£4,431,098 

£6,913,341 

56 

£8,567,001 

23 

Number    of    carriages 

kept  for  pleasure, 

1,627 

2,188 

34 

« 

4,685 

lU    ! 

Number  of  elemeutarj 

schools, 

927 

— 

2,464 

165 

Number  of  scholars  iu 

ditto, 

29,961 

— 

80,461 

170 

Number  of  cattle,   . 

504,963 

— 

565,848 

12 

Number  of  horses,  . 

113,675 

— 

151,339 

33 

Number  of  sheep,   . 

575,730 

833,869 

45 

In  looking  at  tho  great  sources  of 
wealth  possessed  by  these  provinces, 
our  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by 
the  growing  importance  of  the  St 
Lawrence  as  an  outlet  to  the  produce, 
not  only  of  tho  Canadas,  but  of  a  vast 
area  of  the  States  territory.  With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, no  river  in  the  world  opens  up 
so  grand  a  highway  for  the  industry 
of  man  as  the  St  Lawrence,  with  the 
chain  of  vast  lakes  and  innumerable 
rivers  that  unite  with  it  in  the  two 
thousand  miles  of  its  majestic  progress 
to  the  ocean.  Never  was  there  an 
enterprise  more  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  than  that  of  surmounting  the 
obstacles  to  its  navigation,  and  com- 
pleting the  channel  of  connection 
with  its  tributary  waters ;  and  nobly 
have  the  people  of  Canada  executed 
it.  Taking  into  account  the  infancy 
of  their  country,  and  tho  amount  of  its 
population  and  revenue,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  with  Mr  Johnston,  that 
their  exertions  to  secure  water-com- 
munication have  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  part  of  the  Union,  or 
any  country  of  Europe.  The  im- 
provements on  the  St  Lawrence  itself, 
and  the  canals  connected  with  it, 
have  already  cost  the  colony  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter  sterling,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenditure  of  £800,000 
by  the  home  government  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ridcau  Can^.  The 
results  of  this  liberal  but  )\x^\do^3A 


outlay  are  already  showing  themselves, 
not  only  by  the  rapidly -increaaing 
Canadian  traffic  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
but  by  its  drawing  into  It,  year  after 
year,  a  larger  share  of  the  commerce 
of  the  States.  That  the  influx  of 
trade  from  the  south  most  ere  long 
vastly  exceed  its  present  amount,  is 
evident  from  a  consideration  of  the 
gigantic  projects  already  completed, 
or  in  course  of  construction,  for  effect- 
ing an  access  between  the  lakes  and 
the  fertile  regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  &c.,  already  spoken  of, 
and  thus  saving  the  longer  and  cost- 
lier transit  by  the  Mississippi.  One 
of  the  Reports  of  the  State  of  New 
York  thus  speaks  of  them : — 

**  Three  great  canals,  (one  of  then 
longer  than  the  Erie  Canal,)  embracing 
in  their  aggregate  length  about  one  thon- 
sand  miles,  are  to  conneet  the  Ohio  with 
Lake  Erie;  while  another  deep  and  capa- 
cious channel,  excavated  for  nearly  thirty 
miles  throngh  solid  rock,  unites  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  Illinois.  In  addition  to  these  broad 
avenues  of  trade,  they  are  oonstmcting 
lines  of  railroads  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  extent,  in  order  to  reach 
with  more  epM  and  speed  the  lakes 
through  which  they  seek  a  eonveyaace  to 
the  seaboard.  The  circnmstaaoe,  mora* 
over,  is  particularly  important,  that  the 
public  works  of  each  of  theae  great  com- 
munities are  arranged  on  a  harmonioni 
plan,  each  having  a  main  line,  nipported 
«A^  «um\i^d  h^  lateral  and  tributary 
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briDchei,  thcrtbjr  bringtog  the  iDdgitry  Canada,  Profewor  JohiutMi  crosMd 
of  thoir  people  iato  prompt  ind  proBuble  the  St  Lawrence,  in  order  to  complete 
Dclioo;  while  the  tjsteiiu  themselTc.  are  the  SBrTey  of  New  Bruniwick,  which, 
ueid  united,  on  i  grmnder  w»le,  with  before  leayiDz  England,  be  had  been 
ijuie  fcrie  u  iti  common  centre.  commlBslonedtomakefiwtheGoTem- 

Tbe  various  streama  of  the  trade  ment  of  the  colon;.  We  have  had 
from  the  interior  being  tbos  collected  no  opportttnltr  of  aeelng  the  official 
in  the  lakes^whlch  form,  aa  it  were,  Bepoii,  in  which  he  has  pabltohed 
the  heart  of  the  sjstem— there  are  the  detailed  nanita  of  hla  obserra- 
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his  attention  to  the  clearing  and  col* 
tivation  of  land,  is  snre  of  attaining  a 
comfortable  independence. 

The  question  naturally  occars — 
How  is  it  that,  with  all  these  natural 
advantages  and  encouragements  to  co* 
lonisation,  and  with  its  proximity  to 
our  shores,  so  very  small  a  proportion — 
not  more  than  one  in  sixty  or  seventy 
of  the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain — 
make  New  Brunswick  their  destina- 
tion? Professor  Johnston,  while  he 
maintains  that,  taking  population  into 
account,  New  Brunswick  is  in  this 
respect  no  worse  off  than  Canada, 
adverts  to  several  causes  of  a  special 
nature  which  may  have  retarded  its 
settlement.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  question  above  started  leads  us 
directly  to  another  of  far  greater  com- 
pass and  importance — What  is  the 
reason  that  all  our  colonies  taken 
together  absorb  so  small  a  proportion 
of  our  emigrants  compared  with  the 
United  States?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  inducements  that  annually 
impel  so  large  a  number  of  our  coun- 
trymen to  forfeit  the  character  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  and  prefer  a  domicile 
among  those  who  are  aliens  in  laws, 
interests,  and  system  of  govern- 
ment? 

We  hardly  know  how  to  venture 


upon  anything  ooimaeM  iMk  Hkm 
ominous  snb{ect  of  emlgntioii,  at 


moment  when  the  crowds  leaTiag  o«r 
shores,  at  the  rate  of  neailjr  a  thom^ 
sand  every  day,  are  such  as  to  sUrtle 
the  most  apathetie  obsei 
shake  the  faith  of  the  most 
economist  in  the  trath  of  his 
tions.  This  is  not  the  place  to  1b* 
quire  what  strangely  oompulaifo  mam 
it  may  be  that  has  all  at  once  awoUod 
the  ordinary  stream  of  emigrallai 
into  a  headlong  torrent*  MaTluip  il 
is  neither  distant,  nor  donbml,  nor 
nnforetold.  But  whatOTor  it  maj  ba, 
there  stands  the  (act — which  we  eaa 
neither  nndo,  nor,  for  anglit  that  mm 
be  seen  at  present,  prevent  its  aaanai 
recurrence  in  fhtnre,  or  si^  liow  ami 
when  the  waves  are  to  be  atajed. 
'^  When  the  £ze  mns  np  the  atieeii 
of  Tiverton,"  says  a  eertain  BoUe 
prophet— whose  vatidnatiooa,  haw* 
ever,  have  not  been  very  feHdtoas 
hitherto—"  then,  and  not  till  th«« 
may  we  expect  to  see  the  WTersai  of 
the  free-import  system ;  **  and  thesv 
and  not  till  then,  we  take  lea?a  la 
add,  may  we  hope  to  see  the  ebbiw 
of  that  tide  of  British  capital  aM 
British  strength  which  is  now  flow> 
ing  strongly  and  steadily  Into  the  ba|f 
of  New  York, 


FaoroRTioN  of  British  Emiqbatio!!  to  the  Colomies  and  to  ths  UmrcD 

1846-50   INCLUSIVE. 


D«tiii«tion. 

1 

1S47. 

i    1S4S. 

IStt. 

1S60. 

•SSr 

Uuited  States, 
Briti.sh  America,  . 
All  other  placet",  . 

1    45.1 

33.4 

'    21.5 

31.8 

=    42.5 

25.7 

57.3 
12.5 
30.2 

73.3 
13.9 
12.8 

79A 

11.7 

8.9 

80.5 

10.8 

8.7 

Total, 

100. 

1 100. 

1 
1 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

The  accompanying  abstract,  from 
the  returns  of  the  Emigration  Com- 
missioners, exhibits  two  most  remark- 
able results : — Ist,  Tlie  proportion  of 
emigration  to  British  America  and 
other  destinations  is  gradually  falling 
off ;  2d,  lliat  to  the  United  States  is 


steadilv  and  rapidly  increaafaig,  aa 
that  they  now  receive  four  oat  ef 
every  five  emi^prants  who  leaTa  onr 
shores.  Is  this  distribution  to  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  IndlffinnaMja 
in  a  political  point  of  view  ?  Are  we 
to  understand  that  it  is  no  ooaeam  to 


Total  number  of  registered  emigrants  for  the  twenty-one  yean  flcoM  1838  la 

IC15  Inclubire,      ....         1,349^76— ATenge,   64;aai 
i>o.  do.  for  the  fite  ytan  1846  to  1850  inclusivei  l|216^57—Av«nft,  348^11 
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Ds  who  remain  befaiad,  whether  the  ProfBaaor  Jobuton— that  wbkb  wt 
UboQr  and  capiul  of  tbose  who  leave  muy  call  tbe  eaplllafj  attraction  of 
U9  shall  go  to  fill  ap  the  vacnnm  of    former  emigratioa : — 

our  own  colonial  empire,  or  to  carry 
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discoorage  him.  When  we  add  to 
these  the  prospects  of  readj  emploj- 
ment  in  the  States  held  oat  to  other 
dasses  of  emigrants,  and  the  strin- 
gent laws  lately  made  for  their  pro- 
tection, both  on  the  passage  and  on 
their  arrival,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  see  that  the  direction  which  emi- 
gration has  lately  taken  is  not  the 
resnlt  of  chance  or  caprice,  but  of  a 
deliberate  comparison  of  advantages, 
which  the  most  ignorant  can  easily 
understand  and  appreciate. 

The  main  object  of  Professor  John- 
atones  visit  being  of  a  scientific  charac- 
ter, hisremariis  on  the  general  topics  of 
manners  and  politics  occur  only  inci- 
dentally ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  any 
traveller  to  keep  clear  of  such  sub- 
jects in  writing  of  a  country,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  are  pressed 
upon  his  notice  at  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  at  every  comer  of  the 
street.  Rabelais  tells  us  of  a  certain 
island,  explored  by  the  mighty  Panta- 
grnel,  whose  inhabitants  lived  wholly 
upon  wind — that  is,  being  interpretea, 
on  flattery;  and  the  visitor  of  the 
States  who  finds  himself,  as  it  were, 
pinned  to  the  wall,  and  compelled  to 
yield  up  his  admiration  at  discretion, 
may  be  sometimes  tempted  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  made  a  similar  dis- 
covery, and  that  the  flatulent  diet  of 
compliment  is  somehow  congenial  to  an 
American  appetite.  Professor  John- 
ston seems  to  have  had  his  candour  or 
his  eulogistic  powers  sometimes  se- 
vei'cly  tested,  if  we  may  guess  from  liis 
quiet  hint,  that  ^^  it  Is  unpleasant  to 
a  stranger  to  be  always  called  on  to 
admire  and  praise  what  he  sees  in  a 
foreign  country ;  and  it  is  a  part  of 
the  perversity  of  human  nature  to 
withhold,  upon  urgent  request,  what, 
if  unasked,  would  have  been  freely 
and  spontaneously  given."  He  is  of 
courae  prepared  for  the  reception 
which  any  work,  aiming  at  mere 
impartiality,  is  sure  to  meet  with 
among  Transatlantic  critics;  and  it 
will,  therefore,  not  surprise  him  to 
find  that  the  above  peccant  sentence 
has  been  already  pounced  upon  by 
them  as  proving  malice  prepense^  and 
as  affording  a  significant  key  to  all 
his  observations  on  the  institutions 
of  the  States. 

The  following  extract  explains  the 
origin  of  two  of  those  exiphomQua 


party  designations  in  which  our 
neighbours  delight,  and  which  may 
perchance  have  pnazled  some  of  onr 
readers : — 

**  In  England,  to  be  a  democrat  bUU 
implies  a  position  at  the  very  firont  of 
the  movement  party,  and  a   desire  to 
hasten  forvrard  political    ehanges,  irre- 
spective of  season  or  expediency.    Bat 
among  the  American  democrats  there  is 
a  Conserratire   and    a   Radical  party. 
The    former,   who    desire    to    restrain 
'the  amazing  violence  of  tiie  popular 
spirit/  are  nicknamed  by  their  demo- 
cratic adversaries  the' '  Old   Mutdoen;* 
the  latter,  who  profess  to  have  in  their 
hearts  'sworn  eternal  hostility  against 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man/  are  stigmatised  as  *  Barnburners? 
The  New  York  Tribunt,  in  reference  to 
the  origin  of  the  names  themselves,  says 
that  the  name  *  Honkers '  was  intended 
to  indicate  that  those  on  whom  it  was 
conferred  had  an  appetite  for  a  large 
'  hunk '  of  the  spoils  ;  though  we  never 
could  discover  that  they  were  peculiar 
in  that.    On  the  other  hand,  the  *  Barn- 
burners '  were  so  named  in  allusion  to 
the  story  of  an  old  Dutchman  who  re- 
lieved himself  of  rats   by  burning  bu 
bams,  which  they  infested,  just  like  ex- 
terminating all  banks  and  corporations^ 
to  root  out  the  abuses  connected  there- 
with."—(Vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Equally  mysterious  is  the  term 
"  log-rolling,*^  thoueh  the  thing  itself 
is  not  altogether  unknown  in  legisla- 
tures nearer  home. 

'^  When  the  trees  are  felled  and  trim- 
med, rolling  the  logs  to  the  rivers  or 
streams  down  which  they  are  to  be 
floated,  as  soon  as  the  spring  freshets  set 
in,  remains,  to  be  done.  'A\s  being  the 
hurdest  work  of  all,  the  men  of  several 
camps  will  unite,  giving  their  conjoined 
strength  to  the  first  party  on  Monday^ 
to  the  second  on  Tuesday,  and  so  on.  A 
like  system  in  parliamentary  matters  is 
called  '  log-rolling. '  You  and  your 
friends  help  me  in  my  railroad  bill,  and  I 
and  my  friends  help  you  with  your  bank 
charter;  or  sometimes  the  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  when  nearly  balanced,  will 
get  up  a  party  log-rolling,  agreeing  that 
the  one  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  through 
a  certain  measure  without  much  opposi- 
tion, provided  a  similar  concession  is 
granted  to  the  other."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  297.) 

The  Notes  convey  to  us  the  strong 
impression  that  Professor  John- 
stones  visit  to  the  West  has  operat- 
ed as   a  wholesome  corrective   of  a 
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certain  tendency  in  bis  politi- 
cal opinions.  He  seems  to  have 
left  home  with  a  warm  admiration 
of  American  institntions  generally, 
which,  like  SIender*8  love,  "  it  pleased 
heaven  to  diminish  on  farther  ac- 
qaaintance."  At  all  events,  he  could 
not  avoid  being  struck  with  some  of 
the  many  perplexities  and  anomalies 
that  result  from  referring  everything 
directly  to  the  popular  voice.  In 
England,  whatever  dissensions  may 
Arise  about  the  enactment  of  law,  aU 
are  agreed  in  a  sensitive  jealousy  as  to 
the  parity  of  its  administration.  The 
most  rampant  Radical  among  us  looks 
upon  justice  as  far  too  sacred  a  thing 
to  be  hazarded'  in  the  rude  chance- 
medley  of  popular  election.  The 
keenest  partisan  feels  that,  in  the  lofty 
And  unswerving  integrity  of  our 
judges,  he  possesses  a  substantial 
security  and  blessing,  for  the  loss  of 
which  no  place,  power,  or  parlia- 
mentary triumph,  could  compensate. 
To  one  accustomed  to  regard  with 
veneration  the  dignified  independence 
of  the  judicial  office  in  Great  Britain, 
nothing  will  appear  more  harshly  re- 
pugnant to  sound  policy  than  the 
system,  lately  introduced  into  some  of 
the  New  England  States,  of  appoint- 
ing all  judges,  high  and  low,  by  the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  the  district 
over  which  they  are  to  preside,  and 
for  a  limited  term  of  years. 

'*  It  was  deservedly  considered  a  great 
triumph  when  the  appointment  of  judges 
for  life  liberated  the  English  bench  from 
the  influence  of  the  Crown^  and  when 
public  opinion  became  strong  enongh  to 
enforce  the  selection  of  the  most  learned 
in  the  law  for  the  highest  jadicial  oflBeet. 
Now,  passing  over  the  objection  which 
some  will  strongly  urge,  that  the  popular 
electors  are  not  the  best  judges  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  aspire  to  the 
bench,  and  that  the  most  popular  legal 
demagogue  may  expect  to  obtain  from 
them  the  highest  legal  appointment*  it 
may  be  reasonably  asked  whether  popu- 
lar influence  in  seasons  of  excitementy 
and  on  questions  of  great  moment,  may 
not  bias  the  minds  of  jndges  whose  ap- 
pointment is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  f 
— whether  the  fear  of  a  coming  election 
may  not  deter  them  from  unpopular  deel- 
sions  !  The  influence  of  a  popular  mino- 
rity may  here  as  profoundly  pollute  the 
fountains  of  justice  as  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  ever  did  among  na  at  home.**—- 
(yol.  i.  p.  150.) 


At  first  sight,  it  seems  quite  nn- 
acconntable  that  an  enlightened  peof^ 
should  ever  have  devised  or  sanctioim 
a  system  which  so  obviously  exposes 
the  bench  to  the  risk  of  cormption ; 
and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  a 
reverence  for  the  law  with  an  ordU 
nance  that  snbjects  her  minister  to 
the  ordeal  of  canvassing  and  cajoling 
all  and   sundry — perhaps   the  very 
men  who  may  next  day  be  in  the 
dock  before  him.    But  the  root  of  the 
anomaly  is  not  hard  to  find.    Into 
the  purest  of  republics  ambition  and 
cupidity^the  love  of  office  and  the 
love  of  dollars— will  force  their  way. 
Bnt  then,  under  that  form  of  consu- 
tion,  situations  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment are  necessarily  few  in  compari- 
son to  the  nnmber  of  candidates  for 
them.  The  offices  in  the  dvil  depait- 
ments  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ments are  not  nnmerons.    The  navy 
employs  altogether  some  five  hundred 
officers  above  the  rank  of  midshipman 
-—exactly  the  nnmber  of  onr  poet- 
captains  ;  and  the  whole  army  of  Uie 
Confederation,  rank  and  file,  musi- 
cians and  artificers  indnded,  Is  veiy 
little  over  ten  thousand  men.    There 
is  little  temptation  to  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession,  in  which  learning  and 
experience   go  for  nothing,  and  a 
Brodie  is  precisely  on  a  level  with 
a  *^  Doctor  Bokanky ; "  —  nor   tlM 
Chnrch,  in  which  the  pastor  is  hfred 
by  the  twelvemonth,  and  is  thongiit 
handsomely  paid  with  a  wage  of  £fiOO 
a-year.    What  field,  then,  remates 
for  the  aspuring  spirit  bnt  the  law  ? — 
and  what  wonder  if  the  sixteen  thou- 
sand attorneys,  who,  we  are  tdd, 
find  a  living  in  the  States,  and  Uk»  a 
leading  part  in  the  management  of 
all  pnblic  business,  should  vote  *^  the 
higher  honours  of  the  proftesion  **  fhr 
too  few  to  be  retained  as  perpetnal 
incnmbendes?     Hence  has  i^nrmiff 
the  device  of  popular  dection  to,  ana 
rotation   in,   the   sweets  of  oflloe, 
which,  by  '^passhig  it  ronnd,*^  and 
giving  every  one  a  ^anee,  la  designed 
to  render  it  as  generally  available  aa 
posdble.     The  constltntion  of  tin 
jndidary  is  not  uniform,  bnt  varies  in 
almost  evenr  dUrerant  state.    In  New 
York,  the  Jndges  of  Appeals,  as  wdl 
as  those  of  the  Supreme  and  Glrenlt 
Courts,  are  dected  by  the  people 
at  laige,  and  for  a  term  of  etght 
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yean,  Mch  iMving  office  in  rota- 
tion. In  New  Jereej  thej  are 
appointed  for  six  years  bj  the  gov- 
ernor and  senate;  in  Vermont,  an- 
noallj  by  the  legislature.  In  Con- 
necticat  nearly  the  same  system  pre- 
vails as  that  in  Vermont;  while  in 
Massachusetts  the  judges  retain  office 
^^  during  good  behaviour."  The  sala- 
ries are  not  less  various,  in  some 
States  the  remuneration  of  judges  of 
supreme  courts  being  £500  a-year, 
which  is  about  the  highest  rate ;  and 
in  others  so  low  as  £180.  There  are 
no  retiring  allowances  in  any  case; 
and  as  they  are  thus  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  of  office  at  an  uncertain 
period,  or  compelled  to  vacate  it 
after  a  short  term  of  years,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  such  remu- 
neration will  secure  the  highest  grade 
of  legal  acquirements,  either  for  the 
bench  itself,  or  for  the  inferior  offices 
of  attorney -generalships  and  chief- 
derkships,  which  are  all  held  by  the 
same  lax  tenure  of  popular  favour. 
Even  if  the  system  has  ^^  worked 
well,"  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  by 
American  writers,  during  the  four  or 
five  years  it  has  been  in  operation  in 
New  York— even  if  it  be  true  that 
the  lawyers  of  the  Empire  State  have, 
by  avoiding  the  snares  thrown  in 
their  way,  given  proof  individually  of 
the  probity  of  Cato,  and  of  a  con- 
stancy worthy  of  Socrates,  we  still 
say  that  the  State  does  wrong  in  put- 
ting their  virtues  to  such  a  test.  Mr 
Johnston  supplies  us  with  an  example 
of  the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  a 
dangerous  pliancy  of  principle.  Most 
of  our  readers  must  be  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  active  and  noisy  party 
in  the  States,  who,  under  the  name  of 
*^  Anti-renters,"  are  seeking  to  free 
themselves  from  payment  of  certain 
reserved  rents,  or  feu-dutiesy  as  they 
would  be  termed  in  Scotland,  which 
form  the  stipulated  condition  of  land 
tenure  in  a  certain  district. 

**  The  question  has  caused  much  ex- 
oitement  and  considerable  disturbance  in 
the  State.  It  has  been  agitated  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  supposed  opinion  in  regard  to  it  of 
candidates  for  legal  appointments,  is  said 
to  have  formed  an  element  which  weighed 
with  many  in  determining  which  candi- 
date thej  would  support.    During  the 

•  canvass  for  the  of&ce  of  tkUoTne^}- 


g0Mfal,  I  Mt  with  ibt  fclkwi^, 
tinmeiil  ia  Iks  pvhEc  jouxmUs  of  ths 

Sute:— 

"  *  I  have  repeatedly  b«en  applied  t» 
by  indiriduals  to  know  my  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  manorial  tiUes,  and  what 
course  I  intend  to  parsne,  if  elected,  in 
relation  to  suits  commenced,  and  to  be 
commenced,  under  the  joint  reeolotion  of 
the  Senate  and  Assembly.  I  have  oni- 
formly  replied  to  these  inqniriesy  that  I 
regard  the  manor  titles  as  a  pabUc  cniie 
which  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  free  govn- 
ment,  and  that  if  they  can  be  bvoken  v^ 
and  invalidated  by  law,  it  will  gire  me 
great  pleasure;  and  I  shall  proeecate  the 
pending  suits  with  as  much  vigour  and 
industry  as  I  possess,  and  will  commence 
others,  if,  on  exanunatiouy  I  shall  be  sa- 
tisfied there  is  the  least  chance  of  suc- 
cess. I  regard  these  proseentions  as  a 
matter  of  public  doty,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, duty  squares  with  my  inclination 
and  wishes.  '  L.  S.  Chatfield.' 

"Mr  Chatfield,"  adds  Professor  John- 
ston, "  it  now  aUomey^eneral ;  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  known  opinions  of  cer- 
tain of  the  old  judges  on  this  ezdting 
question  was  one  of  the  understood  rea- 
sons why  they  were  not  re-elected  1^ 
popular  suffrage,  when,  according  to  the 
new  constitution,  their  term  of  office  had 
expired."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  291.) 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  highest  law 
officer  of  the  State  openly  "  bidding^ 
for  office — truckling  to  faction — and 
indecently  condescending  to  enact  the 
part  of  a  "  soft-sawderer."  That 
term,  we  presume,  is  the  proper  Ame- 
rican equivalent  for  the  stinging  son- 
briquet  with  which  Persins  stigma- 
tises some  Chatfield — some  supple 
attorney -general  of  his  day — 

'*  Palpo,  quern  dncit  kiamUm 
Cretata  ambitio.** 

When  persons  of  the  highest  offi* 
clal  position  scruple  not  thus  andis- 
guisedly  to  trim  their  course  accord- 
ing  to  the  **  popukaris  atcro,"  one 
can  scarcely  help  suspecting  a  want 
of  firmness  of  principle  and  genuine 
independence  among  the  classes  be- 
low them.  De  Tocqueville's  obser- 
vations have  taught  us  to  doubt 
whether  the  tree  of  liberty  that  grows 
under  the  shadow  of  a  tyrant  majo- 
rity can  ever  attain  a  healthy  stability, 
however  vigorous  it  may  appear  ex- 
ternally. No  one  questions  that  the 
Americans  enjoy,  under  their  instittt- 
W^Ti^^^^Tj  m«iiY  of  the  blessings  of  a 
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liberal  Mid  clieaplj-admiD!«tered  ^T-  this  Bpedmen  balbre  u,  m  Bppre- 

emincDt.     Voa  h±ve  peifKt  liberty  bend,  fbmis  no  excepUon.      Even  IT 

of  speech  and  action,  so  far  u  the  the  fact  ao  broadly  asserted  were  iit> 

goveniiDeQt  is  concerned.  The  rtowiI  dispntaUe,  ws  sboold  still  be  inclined 

of  one's  opinion  is  not  followed,  as  in  to  -  donbt,  after  what  the  anthor  has 

Italy,    or    in  the    riral  republic  of  himself  told  as,  whether  the  "  nile  of 

France,  by  a  hint  that  joat  passport  the  masses  "  is  always  an  unmixed 
is  ready, 
on  yoQ,  ' 
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to  Great  Britaio,  (exclading  Ireland,) 
bo  seta  down  the  fee  simple  value  of 
the  real  propertj  alone  in  estates 
above  £150  a-year,  as  rated  to  the 
income-tox,  at  £2,382,000,000. 

"Fonr-fiah*  of  a  per  cent  (the  rate 
leTied  in  New  York)  on  this  snia  would 
Tealise  £19,000,000  Bterling;  and  were 
all  property,  real  and  penonal,  in  this 
island  below  £150  a-ye&r,  and  the  ftmonnt 
<of  property  in  Ireland  rated  in  a  similar 
way,  and  fkirly  collected,  onr  entire  re- 
Tenne  of  £50,000,000  would  probably  be 
obtained  as  the  reyenne  of  the  State  of 
Now  York  now  is,  by  this  one  property 
tax  only."— (Vol.  ii.  p.  257.) 

And  he  thns  conclades  that,  as 
regards  the  absoluU  amount  of  taxa- 
tion, property  in  Britain  escapes  for 
a  smaller  payment  than  that  in 
America. 

Now,  it  mnst  be  remarked,  on  this 
branch  of  the  comparison,  that  before 
we  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  its 
soundness,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  know  on  what  principles  the 
"valuation  of  property  b  conducted 
in  New  York.  The  whole  question 
depends  upon  this.  If  the  system  of 
valuation  is  different  in  the  two 
xonntries,    there    are    no    materials 


on  which  to  bniid  a  condaBion.  We 
know  what  discrepancies  may  arise 
ont  of  the  mode  of  valuation,  from 
the  fact  that,  while  the  annual  value 
of  a// real  property  in  England  and 
Wales  was  assessed  for  the  poor- 
rate,  in  1841,  at  abont  £62,500,000, 
a  portion  of  it  only — ^that  over  £150 
a-year — was  valued  two  years  after- 
wards,  for  the  income-tax,  at  cearly 
£86,000,000.  We  observe  that  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  has  arrived  at  the 
amount  of  real  property  in  Britain,  by 
assuming  the  fee-simple  value  to  be 
twenty-seven  years*  purchase  of  the 
income.  But  in  New  York,  he  tells 
ns,  the  value  of  income  Is  calculated 
at  onhf  sixteen  and  a  half  yeari 
purchase.  The  terms  of  the  com- 
parison are,  therefore,  manifestly 
faulty.  And  mark  how  this  affects 
the  result.  The  real  income  of  Great 
Britain,  capitalised  at  sixteen  and  a 
half  years*  pm*chase,  would  amount 
to  only  £1,447,000,000,  and,  if  taxed 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  New  Yoric, 
would  yield,  instead  of  £19,000,000 
only,  £11,500,000,  which,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  three  millions  less  than  it 
actuaUy  pays^  as  may  be  plainly  seen 
from  the  undemoted  statement : — 


DIRECT  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION  Of  REAL  PROPERTT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


1.  Land  Tax,   ....... 

2.  Poor  and  County  Rate,  (England,) 

3.  Highway  Rate,  „  ... 

4.  Church  Rate,  „  ... 

6.  Proportion  of  Stamp  Duties  on  deeds  affecting  real  property, 

6.  Proportion  of  Legacy  Duty  affecting  do.,    . 

7.  Property  Tax,         ...... 

8.  Poor  Rate,  (Scotland,)  £577,000 — say  on  real  property,   . 

9.  Statute  Labour,  (Scotland^)  .... 


£1,164,000 

6,847,205 

1,169,891 

506,812 

1,200,000 

300,000 

2,600,000 

500,000 

81,226 


Total, 


£14^69,134 


Ifote, — The  first  six  items  are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
burdens  affecting  land,  and  some  of  them  are  below  the  present  amounts. 
The  items  affecting  Scotland  are  obyiously  defectiTe. 


To  this  extent  at  least,  then,  wo  are 
justified  in  correcting  Professor  John- 
ston's calculations,  and  in  aflSrming 
with  certainty  that  the  owner  of 
real  property  in  Britain  surrenders 
•a  larger  portion  of  his  wealth  for 
ihe  public  service  than  in  New  York^ 
or  any  other  State  of  the  Union. 


aims  also  at  proving,  that  while  the 
rich  man  is  better  off  here,  the  poor 
man  is  worse — that  the  ^^  masses'' 
(t.  e.,  we  presume,  those  who  are 
dependent  on  the  wages  of  labour) 
pay  a  larger  share  of  the  public 
burdens  than  the  same  "  masses  *' 
do  in  America.    And  this,  be  thinks. 


Whether  the  same  can  be  said  of  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  the 

the  British  owner  of  personal  pro-  customs  duties  of  America   amount 

pcrty  is  another  question,  which  we  to  only  a  dollar  a-head  of  the  whole 

ehall  come  to  by-and-by.  population,  whereas  in  Great  Britain 

So  much  for  the  absolute  compari-  they  are  three  dollars — three  times 

SOD.     But  then  Professor  Jo\ii\«lou  beavier.    Now,  we  venture  to  aflSrm 
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that,  aa  a  contrast  between  the  poal-  which  haa  to  nphold  nnmeroiu  paUlc 

tioD  of  the  labouring  man  on  tbU  Inatitntiona    nnknown    in    America, 

side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  hia  and  with  a  public  debt  to  provide  for 

brother  on  the  other,  this  statemeot  of  aome  £800,000,000  sterling,  tba 

U  quite  a  nest  of  fallaciea.    Id  the  burden  of   this,  as  well  as  of  all 

firsc  place,  it  proceeds  on  the  assnmp-  other  branches  of  taxation,  is  heavier 

lion  (a  vcrf  common  bat  erroneona  than  in  the  ronthfni  repnbllc,  with 

one   Bmoag  our  Free-Trade  antho-  a  national  debt  of  only  £13,000,000. 

ritiea)  that  it  is  the  labooring  clasa  In  order  to  draw  a  fair  parallel  be- 

wbo    pay  the    bnlic    of    tho    taxea  tween    the    cases    as    regards    the 
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property  much  exceeds  the  movable 
in  amount,  the  rate  upon  botli  is  a 
uniform  one.  No  description  of  pos- 
sessions is  favoured  with  an  invidious 
excm]>tion.  We  will  take  the  assess- 
ment of  unc  State  as  an  example,  aud 
copy  the  following  "  Items  of  the 
valuation  of  the  taxable  property  for 
the  State  of  Iowa,  according  to  the 
assessor's  returns  for  18-49."  They 
are  as  follows  : — 

''Acres  of  land —  Improvements  on 
land — Town  lots  and  iinprovcinents  — 
Cayitnl  tiiifiit'tftd  in  imfchandiK — Millfl, 
mauutai'turici-,  distilleries,  carding  ma- 
chinoM  aiul  tan  -  yards,  urith  t/ic  stuck 
c/n/ilttiif(I  —  Ilurse»,  cattle,  sheep,  Ace. — 
Ploa-^ure  earrii^es,  wat«:hcs,  piauufurteri 
—  O.t/'tfiif  {ffi'i'H'fi  atuf  ftr>[tffi  In  tuni  com- 
pani/  iif'.frjf'ti'titnf  or  tniiicurj'oi'iitui  - 
PropiTty  in  boatfl  and  vessels -Gold  and 
silver  coin,  ami  bank- notes  in  actual  pos- 
fios-jion  -  -  Cfm'fiiiifor  mfvcuy  oro(hc)'  f"«- 
t'ufiruti.'ii"  Annait'ii* — AmvHuf.  of  note*, 
fnor('/'i-]K^,  ti-r.  ylfi  otlar  f>cr*viittl  f>ro- 
}'trfit  on,'  \iU}  (/..///|j>." 

All  these  de.scriptions  of  property 
contribute  alike,  <lolliir  for  dollar, 
towards  tlie  expenses  of  the  State, 
which — be  it  remarked— embrace  not 
only  the  general  charges  for  interest 
of  debt,  and  fur  the  support  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  anil  judiciary 
departments,  but  include  also  pay- 
ments fur  prisons,  asylums,  the 
militia,  the  public  roads,  and  several 
other  branches  of  expenditure,  which 
in  this  count rv  are  saddled  either 
upon  real  proj)erty  or  upon  the  land 
ah  me.  J^et  any  one  look  at  the 
items  of  the  above  list  printed  in 
italics,  and  say  what  portion  of  such 
wealth  passes  through  the  national 
exchequer,  or  goes  to  uphold  the 
public  institutions,  of  dreat  Britain. 
The  whole  annual  incumes  abuve  iloO 
a-vear  in  ( Jreat  IJritain  are  estimated, 
on  the  best  attainable  data,*  to 
amount  to  upwards  of  i.'i.'rJ.non/KM) 
st»*rliiig,  (»f  which  the  taxed  real 
inconn;  is  £Sr»,(MM»,<iOO,  or  one-fourth 
part  only.  Is  there  any  one  with  a 
con-'cii'nce  so  elastic  as  tu  maintain 
that  the  (owners  of  the  other  three- 
fourths  contribute  fairly  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
revenue  they  eiijuv  umh'r  its  protec- 
tion? Frum  the  investigatiuns  of  Mr 
Sniee,  to  whom  we  have  referrejl,  it 


appears  that  while 'the  number  of 
those  who  pay  the  direct  taxes  is 
about  five  hnndred  thousand,  there 
are  upwards  of  ome  mUlion  eight  Aam- 
dred  thousand  persons  in  Great  Britain 
enjoying  incomes  of  above  £50  a-year^ 
who  do  not  contribute  one  farthing  to 
them.  What  is  this  but  a  system  of 
iniquitous  exemption  of  the  one  class, 
and  of  virtual  confiscation  as  to  the 
other  ?  But  the  whole  subject  occu* 
pies  far  too  prominent  a  place  in  the 
public  mind  to  be  treat^  tfans  inci- 
dentally. For  the  present  then  we 
leave  it,  thoroughly  persnaded  that, 
under  a  form  of  government  which 
acknowledges  no  distinctions  between 
classes  and  interestSf  so  shameless  a 
violation  of  the  plainest  principles  of 
equity  cannot  long  be  permitted  to 
continue,  and  cordially  joining  in  the 
wish  that  no  object  of  less  momentous 
interest — no  schemes  of  impracticable 
retrenchment — no  wily  bait  of  ex- 
tended suffrage— no  fiourishiug  of  the 
old  red  rag  of  reform,  may  be  suffered 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  public 
from  the  one  great  paramount  prac- 
tical reform — a  readjustment  op 
Taxation, 

AN'e  owe  an  apology  to  Professor 
Johnston  for  having  deviated  some- 
what from  the  ordinary  course  of  a  re- 
view, liis  work  has  already  been  so 
much  and  so  tiatteringly  notlceil,  that 
to  have  limited  ourselves  to  mere  ab- 
ridgment aud  quotation  from  the  Notes 
would  have  led  us  over  the  same 
p;round  that  has  been  already  ex- 
liausted  by  other  critics.  We  have 
therefore  preferred  discussing  some  of 
th(!  questions  of  greatest  public  inte- 
rest which  his  observations  have  sug- 
gested ;  and  if,  on  some  of  these,  wc 
have  been  led  to  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  we  have  done  so  in  no  un- 
friendly spirit,  which  indeed  would 
have  been  impossible  in  jndging  of  an 
author  whose  own  views  are  always 
exj^ressed  with  perfect  candour  and 
moderation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  under  the  impretending  title 
which  he  has  chosen  to  adopt,  he  has 
contrived  to  bring  together  a  larger 
mast;  of  varied  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  present  condition  of  North 
America  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
work  yet  published. 


■  Sec  Mr  Saiec'd  pamphlet  on  the  Income-Tax. 


Hail  to  the  bright  Eut,  with  aU  Fuaiog  on  to  Ptlestiiie,  we  flad 
its  myateries,  ita  mighty  put,  it*  menoiiea  uid  UM>ciatloiM  stiU 
pregnant    foture,    its    inexhanatiblo    stroDger  ud  more  ttriidiig ;  for  ben 
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as  it  had  long  since  furnished  ns  with 
our  eternal  hope. 

All  this,  and  more—much  more— 
invests  Syria  with  undying  and  ex- 
hanstless  interest  to  the  student  and 
the  traveller ;  but  wo  will  not  linger 
on  such  impressions  now.  Wo  have 
a  lighter  task  to  fulfil,  though  we  are 
about  to  visit  the  land  of  Nimrod, 
of  Abraham*s  nativity,  and  of  the 
empire  of  Semiramis.  The  pleasant 
company  in  which  we    travel    will 

3[)eed  us  on ;  and,  in  the  old  trouba- 
our  fashion,  lay  and  legend  will 
beguile  the  way.  But  befoi-e  we  enter 
fairly  on  our  pilgrimage  to  **  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  **  and  the  tomb  of 
Nineveh,  we  shall  pause  to  make  some 
practical  observations  on  the  route 
wbich,  in  its  present  aspect,  may  be 
new  to  some  of  our  readers. 

EOYIT  MAY  SOON  BE  REACHED  IK 

TEN  DAYS.*  This  is  almost  incredible; 
still  more  so,  when  we  add  that  it 
may  be  accomplished  without  fatigue, 
hardship,  or  self-denial.  The  traveller 
even  now  embarks  at  Southampton  in 
one  of  the  Oriental  Company's  mag- 
nificent steamers,  and  finds  himself 
landed  at  Alexandria  in  fifteen  days, 
having  visited  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
besides  having  travelled  three  thousand 
miles  in  as  much  comfort  as  he  would 
have  enjoyed  at  Brighton,  with  far 
more  advantage  to  his  health  and 
spirits,  and  but  trifling  additional  ex- 
pense. For  onr  own  parts,  we  believe 
that,  before  long,  sea  voyages,  instead 
of  sea  shores,  will  be  resorted  to,  not 
only  by  the  invalid,  bnt  by  the  epicu- 
rean and  the  idler.  The  floating 
hotels  of  our  ocean  steamers  afford 
as  comfortable  quarters  as  any  of 
their  more  stationary  rivals,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  present- 
ing a  change  of  air  and  of  scenery 
every  morning  that  the  *^  lodger*' 
rises. 

The  autumn — the  later  the  better 
— is  the  best  period  for  visiting  Egypt. 
October  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
month  for  beginning  the  ascent  of  the 
Nile.  We  will  snppose  the  traveller 
landed  at  Alexandria  :  ho  achieves 
the  lions  of    that  suddenly- created 


city  (except  Abonkir  Bay)  in  a  few 
hours,  and  is  ready  to  start  for  Cairo 
in  the  mail  steamer,  with  the  India- 
bound  passengers  who  aocompanied 
him  from  England.  The  country  in 
which  he  now  finds  himself,  by  so 
sudden  a  transition,  is  full  of  apparent 
paradoxes;  amongst  others,  he  maybe 
surprised  to  find  that  the  canal  on 
which  he  travels  to  Atfeh  winds  con- 
siderably, though  no  engineering  ob- 
stacles whatever  oppose  themselves  to 
a  straight  course.  The  reason  of  this 
sinuosity  was  thus  explained  to  ns  by 
Mehemet  Ali  himself  :^"  Yon  ask  why 
my  canal  is  not  straight :  Ya,  Wallah! 
it  is  owing  to  a  bit  of  bigoUy.  The 
doe  who  made  it  was  a  true  Believer, 
and  something  more.  He  said  to 
himself,  ^  Ya,  Seedee,  tboa  art  about 
to  make  what  Giaonrs  call  a  canal, 
and  Giaours  in  their  impiety  make 
such  things  straight.  Now,  a  canil 
is  made  after  the  fashion  of  a  river^ 
(Allah  pardon  ns  for  imitating  his 
works  I)— and  all  rivers  wind:  Allah 
forbid  that  my  canal  should  be  better 
than  His  river;  it  shall  wind  too.'** 

And  so  it  does. 

Landed  at  Cairo,  the  traveller  of 
the  present  day  will  find  a  steams 
once  a  fortnight  ready  to  take  him  up 
to  the  first  cataract  and  back  again, 
as  fast  as  Young  Rapid,  or  any  other 
son  of  a  tailor,  could  desire.  Bnt 
even  the  rational  tourist  will  be 
tempted  to  send  on  his  Kandjiah, 
(the  old-fashioned  Nile  boat,)  well 
found  and  provisioned,  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  before  him,  and  over- 
take her  in  the  steamer.  The  Kand- 
jiah voyage  np  stream  is  often  weari- 
some, downward  never — as  in  the 
descent  yon  are  borne  softly  along 
at  from  three  to  six  miles  an  hour, 
even  when  you  sleep.  From  the  first 
cataract  to  the  second  is  only  about 
two  hundred  miles,  and  occupies 
about  three  weeks ;  but  to  those  who 
can  find  pleasure  in  what  is  most  wild 
and  dreamy  and  nnearthly  in  scenery 
and  art,  the  desert  view  from  Mount 
Abousir,  the  temples  of  Guerf,  Hassan, 
and  Ipsamboul,  are  worth  all  the  rest 
of  the  Nile  voyage,  except  Thebes 


*  By  the  leviathan  steamers  now  building  for  the  Peninsnlar  and  Orionial  Steam 
Company.  They  are  calculated  to  make  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles  an  hoar,  whieh 
would  reduce  the  sea-going  part  of  the  voyage  to  eight  days  two  hours. 
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oceans  are  tempered  by  the  snowy 
neighbonrhood  of  the  loveliest  of 
monntains. 

Five  roads  of  leading  interest  (be- 
sides many  a  cheering  byway  among 
the  hills)  branch  out  from  the  walls 
of  Beyront.      Damascns    is    about 
eighteen  hours  off;    Jerusalem  six 
days ;  Djouni,  the  romantic  residence 
and  burial-place  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, ten  hours ;  Baalbec,  the  flower 
of  all  Eastern  ruins,  eighteen  hours, 
and  Latnkia,  whither  tee  are  bound, 
five  days.    These  distances  may  be 
accomplished  in  less  time ;  they  are 
here  given   at  the  calculation  of  a 
walking  pace,  as  the  roads,  or  rather 
paths,  are  for  the  most  part  steep  and 
difficult ;  and  the  baggage-horses,  at 
all  events,  can  seldom  advance  more 
rapidly.    One  word  more  of  dry  de- 
tail, and  we  shall  put  ourselves  en 
route  for  the  mountains  of  the  An- 
sayrii  and  the  further  East.    Not- 
withstanding the  advance  of  civilisa- 
tion at  Boyrout,  wliere  a  European 
consulocracy  has  established  a  more 
than  European  equality  of  privileges 
between  Turks  and  Christians,  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  daily  be- 
coming more  dangerous  to  travel  in. 
Eight  years  ago,  when  the  stern  rule 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  still  left  its 
beneficent  traces,  the  writer  of  this 
article  wandered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  attended  by  a 
single  servant  and  a  muleteer.    Since 
our  Government,  for  inscrutable  rea- 
sons, has  restored  Syria  to  the  em- 
broilment of  its  native  factions,  all 
security  for  the  traveller,  and  indeed 
for  the  native,  has  ceased.    To  reach 
Jerusalem,    or   even   Damascus,   in 
safety,  a  considerable  escort  is  now 
necessary ;  though  the  Vale  of  Baal- 
bec  mav  still  be  reached  in  less  war- 
like fashion  from  Latakia  or  Tripoli, 
if  the  traveller  is  endowed  with  libe- 
rality,   courage,    and   courtesy — the 
leading  virtues  of  his  profession. 

Before  we  proi-eed  on  our  travels, 
let  us  introduce  our  guide.  Mr  Wal- 
pole  is  a  young  naval  otlicor,  and 
there  is  in  most  of  his  narrative  a 
dashing  impetuous  style,  which  savours 
of  his  profession.  In  this  there  is  a 
certain  charm,  imparting  as  it  does 
an  air  of  frank  and  fearless  confidence 
in  his  reader  s  quick  perception  and 


his  writings  what  we  would  also  hope 
is  professional — a  cfaiyalrooe  ftwllng 
and  generoos  seatiment,  that  is  aerer 
obscured  by  a  sordid  thought  or  in- 
worthy  imputation.  Asheteeedeariy, 
of  course  he  also  sees  fiuilts  in  mea, 
and  minds,  and  mamun ;  bat  each 
discoveries  are  made  in  a  tone  of  re* 
gret  rather  than  of  triumph ;  or  tlirown 
off  in    a  strain   of  good-hamovred 
satire  that  could  not  ofiend  even  iti 
objects.    His  descriptive  powen  are 
graphic,  and  often  very  vivid;  liie 
humour  is  very  original,  being  gener- 
ally tinged  with  melancholjr,  In  each 
sort  as  that  of  a  philanthropic  Jacqnee 
might  be :  finally,  he  does  not  tar 
to  display  a  profound  and  msnlj  re- 
verence for  holy  things  and   sacred 
places.    On  the  other  hand,  to  ert 
against  all  these  high  merits,  we  moit 
confess  that  many  faolts  afford  some 
drawback  to  his  book.  It  is  often  inco- 
herent, and  deficient  in  arrangement. 
The  first  volume  is  rather  the  ground- 
work than   the   accomplishment   of 
what  an  author  with  Mr  Walpole^s 
powers    and   material  shonld    liave 
effected.  Most  of  these  faoltSf  however, 
may  find  their  excuse  in  tlie  cireBm- 
stances  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed.   They  smack  of  the  tent,  the 
boat,  and  the  bivouac,  as  old  wine 
does  of  the  borachio.    AVhatever  thej 
mav  be,  this  work  is  one  that  will  be 
widely  read  ;  and  wherever  it  is  read 
with  appreciation,  It  will  direct  the 
interest  not  only  to  its  subject,  bnt  its 
author :  his  individuality,  nnostenta- 
tiously  and  unconsciously,  is  impressed 
on  every  page ;  and  his  genius,  how- 
ever erratic,  is  unquestionable. 

The  cockpit,  and  even  the  gun- 
room of  a  man-of-war,  are  uttle 
favourable  to  intellcctnsl  effort,  or 
the  habit  or  the  love  of  learning 
which  it  can  alone  sccomplisb.  We 
can  therefore  make  greater  allow- 
ances for  errors  in  composition,  and 
concede  greater  credit  for  the  attain- 
ments  in  languages  and  general  know- 
ledge which  our  young  author  has 
achieved.  This  is  perhaps  still  more 
striking  in  a  work  written  by  Mr  W^- 
]io1e  three  years  ago,  entitled  Famr 
Viars  in  the  Pacific^  which,  though 
written  in  a  midsbipman*s  berth, 
abounds  in  passages  of  beauty,  and  in 
his  peculiar   and   original   hnmonr. 
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HaviDg  said  bo  maoh  in  hii  pnlse  and  noUou  «f  EaiUni  doHMtielt;  u*  m^^ 
.i;«.._!^a  •■..!  nT.1^ ,.r»tw,i^iT.^  It.  ..tji  pnt  on(_  fg,  tbsra  k  UMleu  hnibaad  is 
msTcilusI;  balUMl  bf  b  Bbfill-TtiMd 
Honri.  It  U  oarioni  to  obnTT*  b«r  per- 
MTMuiM  1b  sorerlnc  h«T  hee,  even  dor- 
iiX  Uie  aKoniu  of  Ha^htetM.  Their 
blade  MTTUt  hM  taken  ni  lnl«  the  nun- 
b«r  of  lioeuod  emi,  and  bar  tbU  now 
bann  om  bar  neck  Bke  a  looaened  nook- 
do£ 


dUpnise,  and  onlfpretnising,  in  addi- 
tion, thai  he  speaks  Arabic  and  Tark- 
isb,  M)  as  to  interpret  for  himself  ttie 
quaint  unusnal  thoQghlAOf  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives,  we  enter  npon 
a  snrver  of  irbat  be  saw. 

We  have  nnwillingly  paased  orer 
thewbole  of  our  an  Ihor's  outward  toj- 
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trast  preaented  hj  theM  luxurious 
areenaJs : — 

"  The  EMieni  reelinei  on  the  cushioned 
diran,  the  embodiment  of  repoee;  the 
loflest  earpeti,  the  freiheit  flowers,  sar- 
roand  him  —  soft  women  attend  the 
■lightest  motion  of  his  e je — all  breathes 
of  indolence,  abandonment,  and  ease  ;  yet 
his  girdle  bristles  with  arms— hU  gates 
are  locked  and  guarded.  So  at  ^lalta^ 
the  bower  is  a  bastion,  the  saloon  a  case- 
mate, the  serenade  the  call  of  martial 
music,  the  draperies  war-flags,  the  orna- 
ments shot  in  ready  proximity." 

Proceeding  to  Tarsos,  we  pass  on 
to  Alexandretta,  *'  a  wretched  collec- 
tion of  hovels.  The  harbour  is  splen- 
did ;  the  ruins  of  the  old,  the  skeleton 
of  the  new  town,  standing  on  the 
beach.  Behind  it,  in  every  direction, 
stretches  a  fetid  and  swampy  plain, 
which  only  requires  drainage  to  be 
rendered  fertile  and  wholesome." 
This  is  the  seaport  of  Aleppo,  on  the 
road  to  which  lied  the  town  of  Beilau, 
and  the  village  of  Mortawan,  where 
Pagan  rites,  especially  those  of  Venus, 
are  still  said  to  be  maintained.  But 
agAln  we  reimbark — 

"  Again  the  vessel  cuts  the  wave.  The 
mountains  become  a  feeble  bleached  out- 
line, sare  Cassius  on  the  north,  who 
fh>wns  on  his  unrecorded  fame.  Yes, 
noble  hill  I  though  not  so  high  as  Strabo 
tells,  though  not  lofty  and  imposing ; 
though  dark  thy  path  now — unnoticed, 
solitary.  There  blazed  up  the  last  effort 
of  the  flame  of  pagan  ciTilisation  :  thera 
Julian  the  Great— whatever  other  title 
men  may  bestow  upon  him^-offered  his 
solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger, 
previous  to  his  last  campaign,  when 
the  eagles  were  to  wave  over  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

**  The  Sabbath  dawned  fk-esh,  uncloud- 
ed, and  beautiful,  as  we  anchored  in  the 
pretty  little  port  of  Latakia,  the  ancient 
Laodicea.  The  town  of  Latakia,  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  is  comprehended  in  the  Pashalio 
of  Saida,  or  Beyrout.  It  stands  on  a 
spur  of  the  Ansayrii  Mountains.  About 
half  a  mile  inland,  the  spur  falls  into  the 
sea,  and  forms  Cape  Zairet  ;  the  town 
stands  on  its  southern  slope,  and  is  joined, 
by  gardens  and  a  port,  to  the  sea.  The 
port  is  small  and  well  sheltered  ;  but 
time,  Turks,  and  ruins,  are  filling  it  up. 
The  buildings  on  the  shore,  having  their 
backs  to  the  sea,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  fortification.  On  a  reef  of  rock  that 
shelters  the  harbour  stands  a  pile  of 


bnildiBg  of  diftrcal  eras.    It  Mtmi  to 

be  casut,  mosqae,  and  diareh.  Along 
the  beach  lie  hnndreds  of  shafU  of 
eolnmni,  and  many  are  bailt  into  the 
walls,  of  whose  remains  yon  cateh  a 
glimpse  on  the  soothem  side." 

Here  we  must  panse,  though  our 
traveller  proceeds  to  Beyroat,  of 
whidi  he  gives  a  charmiDg  acooont, 
which  our  fimits  forbid  ns  to  quote. 
We  reserve  our  space  for  more  novel 
scenes,  and  must  pass  over  a  chapter 
on  Damascus,  which  is  rich  in  leg^ds 
and  graphic  pictures.  Thence,  ea 
route  to  Homs,  by  the  way  of  the 
desert,  eastward  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
we  have  a  sketch  that  is  too  charac- 
teristic of  Eastern  travel  to  pass 
over  :^ 

'North, south  and  east,  dead  plain; 
west,  a  low  range  of  hills,  and  beyond, 
the  fair  Anti-Lebanon  in  all  its  snowy 
beauty.  Desert  all  around  us,  but  no 
dreary  waste.  Here  and  there  were 
loose  stones  and  rocks;  the  rest  a  carpet 
of  green,  fresh,  dewy  grass,  filled  with 
every  hue  of  wild-flowers — the  poppy  in 
its  goigeous  red,  the  hyacinth,  the  simple 
daisy  and  others,  thick  as  they  could 
struggle  up,  all  freshened  with  a  bree» 
heavy  with  the  scents  of  thyme.  The 
lark  sent  forth  its  thrill  of  joy  in  wel- 
come to  the  coming  day  ;  before  ns  the 
pennon  of  the  spearmen  gleamed  as  they 
wound  along  the  plain.  We  passed  the 
site  of  an  iklab  encampment  strewn  with 
flre -blackened  stones,  bones,  and  well 
picked  carcasses.  Storks  and  painted 
quails  sauntered  slowly  away  at  our  ap- 
proach, or  perched  and  looked  as  if  they 
questioned  our  right  to  pass.  At  eight 
o'clock  halted  at  a  khan  caUedjHasiah 
also.  The  population  eonsisting  of  robust, 
wild-looking  fellows';  and  very  pretty 
women  poured  out  to  sell  hard-boiled 
eggs,  leban,  bread,  and  milk  :  they  were 
all  Mussulmans.        .... 

"  We  were  soon  disturbed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  sick,  which  recalled  to  one's  mind 
how  in  this  land,  of  .old,  the  same  style 
of  faces,  probably  in  the  same  costumes, 
crowded  to  Him  who  healed.  The  lame, 
carried  by  the  healthy  ;  feeble  mothers 
with  sickly  babes  ;  hale  men  showing 
wounds  long  self-healed  ;  others  with  or 
without  complaints." 

Arrived  at  Homs,  we  have — 

"Fish  for  dinner,  from  the  Lake  of 
Kades,  whose  blue  waters  we  saw  in  the 
distance  to-day.  The  Lebanon  opens 
behind  that  lake,  and  you  may  pass  to 
the  sea,  on  the  plain,  without  a  hilL 
This  plain,  but  rarely  visited,  is  among 
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the  most  interesting  portions  «f  Syria, 
containing  namerous  oonventt,  OMtles, 
and  ruins,  and  its  people  are  still  bat 
little  known.  Maszyad,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  sect  called  Ismayly  :  the  An- 
sayrii  also,  and  Koorda,  besides  Turks, 
Christians,  and  gipsys,  may  be  found 
among  its  varied  population.  The  ancient 
castle  of  £1  Hoshn,  supposed,  by  the 
lions  over  its  gates,  to  hare  been  bnilt 
by  the  Count  of  Thoulouse,  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  Orontes,  taking  its  rise  in 
a  rock,  from  whence  it  gushes  just  west 
of  the  Tel  of  Khroumee,—  (true  bearing 
from  Horns  A-om  south  60°  32'  east,)— 
flows  through  the  Lake  of  Kades,  and 
passes  about  2°  to  the  west  of  Horns  :  it 
is  culled  Nahr  £1  Aazzy,  or  *^  the  rebel 
river,"  some  say  because  of  its  running 
north,  while  all  the  other  rivers  ran 
south  ;  more  probably,  however,  on 
account  of  its  rapidity  and  strengUi  of 
current.  It  is  an  historical  stream  ;  on 
its  banks  were  altars,  and  the  conntry  it 
waters  is  almost  unmatched  for  beanty— 

'  Oh,  sacred  stream !  whose  dust 
Is  the  fragments  of  the  altan  of  idolatry.*** 

It  was  at  Horns  —  the  ancient 
Emessa — that  Zcnobia  was  brought 
ns  a  captivo  into  the  presence  of 
Aiirelian. 

"  Why  did  she  not  there  fall  1  why 
add  the  remaining  lustreless  years  to 
her  else  glorious  life  ?  why,  in  the  words 
of  Gibbon,  sink  insensibly  into  the 
Koman  matron!  Zenobia  fat,  dowdy, 
and  contented— profanation  !  Zimmer- 
man, however,  invests  the  close  of  her 
career  with  graceful  philosophy:  at 
Tivoli,  in  happy  tranquillity,  she  fed  the 
greatness  of  her  soul  with  the  noble 
images  of  Homer,  and  the  exalted  precepts 
of  Plato  ;  supported  the  adversity  of  her 
fortunes  with  fortitude  and  resignation, 
and  learnt  that  the  anxieties  attendant 
on  ambition  are  happily  exchanged  for 
tlie  enjoyments  of  ease  and  the  comforts 
of  philosophy." 

Fi'om  Horns  we  reach  Aleppo  in 

fonr  days. 

''  It  was  a  Fpring  morning,  and  a  gentle 
keenness,  wafted  from  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, rendered  the  climate  delightfol. 
The  town  lay  beneath  me,  and  each 
terrace,  court,  serai,  and  leewan  lay  open 
to  my  view.  I  saw  Aleppo  was  built  in 
a  hollow,  from  which  ran  plains  north 
and  west,  fiurrounded  by  mountains.  To 
the  north,  Djebel  Ma  Hash  and  his  range, 
untouched  by  the  soft  smiles  of  the  yonng 
spring,  lay  deep  in  the  snow  ;  the  flat 
connected  grass-grown  rooft  and  well- 
watered   sparkling    courts,,  with    their 
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eareftally-tended  trees,  relleThig  the  glaro 
of  the  houses,  while  all  aronnd  the  town 
lay  belted  m  its  garden.  The  scene  was 
pretty  and  pleasing ;  here  and  there  tho 
forests  of  tomb-stones,  the  perfect  min- 
aret, the  Eastern  dome  swelling  np  from 
the  mob  of  flat  rooffa, — these  formed  • 
sight  that  told  I  was  in  the  East,  in  the 
cnulle  of  mankind— the  home  of  his- 
tory.'*       

"  And  here,  though  sorely  pressed  for 
time,  we  most  stop  for  a  pionio,  which: 

E and  myself  were  told  it  wonld  bo 

right  to  giye.  We  provided  carpets,  nar- : 
gillehs,  horse-loads  of  sundries,  cushions, 
a  cargo  of  lettnoes  ;  and  thus  equipped, 
we  sallied  out,  a  very  nnmerons  party., 
The  flrst  thing  to  select  was  a  garden,  a 
point  on  which  our  own  choice,  and  not 
the  owner's  will,  seemed  alone  to  be  con- 
sulted. Let  not  the  reader  fancy  an 
Eastern  garden  is  what  a  warm  Western 
fkney  wonld  paint  it — ^wild  with  luxuri- 
ant but  weedless  verdure,  hesTy  with  tho 
scent  of  roses  and  jessamine,  thrillinf 
with  the  songs  of  the  bnlbnl  and  tlio 
nightingale,  where  fair  women  with 
plaited  tresses  toaoh  tho  sonlfiil  Into  in 
graceful  attitudes.  No  ;  it  is  a  piece  of 
ground  enoU)sed  by  high  walls,  rarying 
in  size.  A  wretched  gate,  invariably 
badly  made,  probably  mined,  admits  yom 
to  the  interior.  Some  enclose  a  honso 
with  two  or  three  rooms — ^windowleis^ 
white-washed  places.  Before  this  is  » 
reservoir  of  dirty,  stagnant  witter,  tnmed 
np  from  a  neighbouring  well  by  an  ap- 
paratus as  mde  as  it  is  ungainly  and 
laborioos :  this  is  nsed  to  iirigato  tbt 
ground,  which  therefore  is  altemalelj 
mod  and  dust  Fruit  trees  or  mnlbenisa 
are  planted  in  rows,  and  the  grouul 
beneath,  being  ploughed  np,  is  prodnotiTi 
of  Tegetables  or  eom.  One  or  two  tree% 
for  ornament,  may  be  planted  in  tho  first 
row,  bnt  noUiiog  more  ;  and  weeds,  un- 
cut, nndostroyed,  spring  np  in  oforj 
direction.  Such,  without  exaggeration^ 
is  tho  JButeMsofi^  jutsw/— tho  Lproly 
Garden. 

**  We  selected  one  that  belonged  to 
the  Mollsh.  Oh,  tmo  belierer  I  in  thy 
pot  we  boiled  a  ham ;  on  thy  diTtn  wo 
ate  the  forbidden  beast ;  thy  gardonor^ 
for  base  reward,  assisting  to  eook — ^who 
knows,  bnt  also  to  eat  tho  ssmot  Wo 
chose  a  spot  shaded  by  a  noblo  walaui 
tree,  and  spread  carpets  and  ondiloM; 
Firo  was  lighted,  naigillehs  baWtd» 
and  kief  b^an.** 

On  the  2d  of  Mav  we  start  fior  the 
Euphrates,  and  follow  for  some  time 
nearly  the  rente  recommended  hy 
Colonel  Cheeney  for  the  great  Indies 
railway  to  Bnaaortf  on  the  Pefsiaa 
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Gulph.  The  distance  is  little  more 
than  800  miles— scarcely  thirty  steam- 
winged  hoars — the  level  surpassingly 
uniform.  Truly  those  who  desire  to 
find  either  solitude,  or  what  our  au- 
thor calls  Ate/;  in  the  East,  must 
repair  thither  quickly,  for  the  iron  of 
the  engineer  has  already  entered  into 
its  soul.  Already  the  blue  and  white 
rivers  of  the  Nile  are  more  easily 
attainable  than  were  the  Tiber  and 
the  Po  to  our  grandfathers.  Beyrout 
and  Latakia  will  soon  be  fashionable 
watering-places ;  Baalbec  as  well 
known  as  Melrose  Abbey ;  and  the 
excavated  ruins  of  Nimroud  will  come 
under  the  range  of  ^^  return  tickets.*^ 
The  grim  Arab  will  look  out  from 
any  quiet  spot  that  the  all-searching 
Cockney  may  have  spared  him;  and 
he  will  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  awful 
processions  of  the  ^*  devil-goaded  " 
tourists,  as  they  rush  with  magic 
speed  across  his  wilderness— only  to 
retrace  their  steps.  The  Turk,  at  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  Othman  Em- 
pire, will  marvel  at  this  new  freak  of 
kismet  (destiny ;)  with  a  sigh  he  will 
abandon  his  beloved  bockra  (the  ^*  to- 
morrow "  in  which  he  loves  to  live ;) 
and  commending  himself  to  Islam,  or 
resignation  in  its  most  trying  form, 
he  will  *^jump  in"  like  the  mere 
Giaours,  and  be  hurled  along  with 
the  rest  across  the  desert  behind  the 
Afreet  stoker. 

But  at  present  the  wilderness  knows 
nothing  of  all  this,  and  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  scenery  of  other  days  as 
Abram  beheld  it.  We  now  cross  the 
Chains  Kiver,  and  enter  upon  a 
series  of  vast  plains,  varied  by  myste- 
rious ttU  or  mounds,  rising  up  from 
the  level  surface  like  bubbles  on  a 
pool.  On,  or  among  these,  the  ever 
restless  Turkomans  pitch  their  tents, 
and  welcome  the  traveller  kindly  to 
their  wandering  homes.  On  the  third 
day  from  Aleppo  we  reach  Aintab, 
on  the  river  Sadschnr,  **  which,  fresh 
and  young,  danced  brightly  on,  as  if 
eager  to  join  the  Euphrates  and  see 
the  wide  world  beyond.'* 

"  At  Aintab,  among  other  visitors  waa 
Doctor  Smith,  an  American  missionary. 
He  was  a  well-bred,  sensible  man,  a 
cleter  linguist,  and,  from  all  I  ever 
heard,  an  earnest  and  zealous  servant 
of  his  heavenly  Maj<ter.  His  mission  al- 
ready shows  results  ivhich  must  indeed 


be  a  sonroe  of  peaee  to  Ui  hma\ 
proves  that  some  are  allewttd  •▼■•  la 
this  world  to  reap  the  flroita  of  their  tail 
ftnr  the  Lord.  In  that  very  town,  wl 
a  few  yean  ago  he  waa  iamltad 
abused,  a  faithfol  flock  now  jois  in 
ble  prayers  to  God ;  and  niiraly  thnj 
pray  for  him*  the  instmanBt  nf  Ikrir 
salvation.  I  was  mneh  planned  a4  the 
plain  anezaggeratingwnyin  whidi  bntoU 
the  history  of  his  miasion.  •  .  .  TIm 
good  wori[  has  progreaaed,  nnd  hm 
has  f^om  one  hnndred  nnd  fifty  to 
hundred  pupils  in  his  sehool,  Mnay  the 
children  of  non-oonverted  pnrentn.  And 
in  this  year's  enrolment—pnnt  ghvy  tn 
our  ambassador  at  ^""•'**""*'itrhrf  the 
Protestants  are  enrolled  na  n  nnpntntn 
religious  community  :  the  mnlen  nio  two 
hundred  and  odd  here. 

^  All  sects  recognised  by  the  Potto  an 
enrolled  separately,  aa  their 
are    apportioned   by  their 
(chiefs.)" 

Many  of  the  Armenians  here  have 
been  converted  to  the  Chnrch  of 
England,  and  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
most  advantageous  change  for  their 

women. 

"  They  are  now  emancipated  froaa  the 
bondage  they  have  so  long  been  bold  ia 
—1  do  not  mean  personal  bondage,  for 
perhaps  there  is  less  of  it  in  Ibe  Enit 
than  in  the  West — ^bnt  their  whole  AMml 
position  has  undergone  a  Toat  ehanct* 
The  man  is  now  first  tangbt  that  tke 
woman  is  his  beet  firiend ;  bia 
truest  companion  ;  hia  equal  in  tbo 
scale,  as  God  made  her — n  help  meet  ftr 
him,  not  a  mere  piece  of  bouebold  Ikr- 
niture.  The  woman  is  also  tnoght  to 
reverence  the  man  aa  her  bend  ;  tbnn 
imparting  that  beantifbl  Iseaon,  *  He  te 
God  only,  she  for  God  tbreogh  Uh.* 
She  is  also  taught  perhaps  a  harder  lee- 
son,  a  more  painfJl  taak — toreliaqniih 
all  her  costly  ornaments,  when  each  may 
be  more  usefully  employed  in  trade  aad 
traffic ;  to  consider  neeeisariea  aere 
beautiful  than  costly  clotbea  or  eabrui 
dered  suits.  Gradually  tibm  ia  allowed 
to  unite  with  the  man  in  pmyemy  wUch 
is  permitted  by  no  other  sect  in  the  EaMf 
women  always  having  a  portioa  of  the 
church  set  apart  for  them,  and  the  Mee 
lems  praying  at  different  tiaee.  Ilnj  it 
please  Him  who  giree  and  diipeneee  aU 
thingfi,  to  prosper  this  nnd  all  other  good 
and  holy  works!  ....  Oa  leoTi^ 
Aintab,  we  passed  over  the  hille  thai 
environ  the  town,  and  entered  a  yreltf 
valley,  through  which  the  Sadaehnr  itvee 
accompanies  us.  Here,  at  a  iOiaU  ^"l^gt 
called  Naringa,  we  chose  a  pretty 
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under  some  trees,  and  pltohed  oar  tenU. 
Tlie  hordes  browsed  at  our  door,  the 
stream  jumped  by  before  us  as  we  took 
our  ereuiug's  repose.  And  repose  it  if 
to  sit  thus  at  the  close  of  a  day  of  travel, 
to  eujoy  the  view  of  the  lovely  region! 
given  man  to  dwell  in  ;  to  see  the  varioui 
changes  time,  circumstances,  and  reli- 
gion have  wrought  in  the  family  of  Adam, 
or,  as  the  Arabs  say,  in  the  Beni  Adam. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening  ;  and  as  I  re- 
clined apart  fVom  my  more  gregariona 
fellow-travellers,  I  felt 

*  That  the  night  was  filled  with  music. 
And  the  caret  that  infested  the  dav 
Had  fuldt-d  their  tentf,  like  the  Arab, 
And  as  silently  stolen  away.*  ** 

From  Karinga  oar  route  Ilea  east- 
ward over  low  undulated  hllU,  stlU 
marked  by  frequent  teU^  generally 
surmounted  by  a  village.  *^Are 
these  mounds  natural,  or  doea  man 
Btili  fondly  cling  to  the  mined  home 
of  his  fathers  ?  "  Crossing  the  river 
Kirsan,  we  arrive  at  Nezeeb,  lying 
among  vincvards  and  plantations  of 
figs,  pistachios,  and  olives,  inter- 
F|>ersed  with  fields  of  wheat.  At  this 
village  the  Sultan's  forces,  70,000 
strong,  were  defeated  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  with  45,000  men— a  bootless 
victory,  soon  neutralised  by  a  few  lines 
from  our ''Foreign  Office.*'  On  the 
Gth  day  after  leaving  Aleppo,  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  Euphrates,  the 
Mourad  Sfiai,  or  '*  Water  of  desire. **• 

"  In  all  its  majesty,  it  glides  beneath 
our  gaze.  It  is  needless  to  tell  the  his- 
tory of  this  river,  renowned  in  the  earliest 
tratlitions.  Watering  the  Paradise  of 
earth,  it  has  been  mingled  with  the  fables 
of  heaven;  the  Lord  gave  it  in  hii  eovs- 
nauts  unto  Abram ;  Moses,  inspired, 
preached  it  in  his  sermon  to  the  people. 
In  it»  waters  are  bound  the  four  angeb, 
and,  at  the  emptying  of  the  iizth  vial* 
its  waters  will  dry  up,  that  the  *  way  of 
the  king^  of  the  East  may  be  prepared.' 
In  every  age  it  has  formed  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  diorama  of  historv,  flash- 
ing with  sunshine,  or  sluggish  and  tarbid 
with  blood  ;  and  hero,  on  its  baak,  Hs 
name  unchanged,  all  now  h  soUtado  and 
<|tiiot. 

**  Descending  amidst  wido  barial- 
grounds,  where  here  and  there  a  kMi 
sheltered  some  clay  more  rtvtiod  than 
the    rest,  we   reached   its  sborso,  and 


patiently  took  ap  our  qaarters  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  till  a  boat  should 
arrive  to  carry  ui  over.  The  redonbt. 
Fort  William,  as  it  wae  called,  of  the 
Euphrates  expedition  still  remains.  In 
ancient  times  four  shallows  existed  where 
there  were  bridges  over  the  Euphrates  : 
the  northernmost  at  Samosata,  now  on- 
used;  Ram  Kalaat,  further  south,  behig 
the  route  frequented;  Bir,  the  khan  and 
eastern  hank  of  which  is  called  Zeugma, 
or  the  Bridge,  to  this  day  ;  and  the 
fourth  at  Thapsaeos,  the  modem  Thap- 
saish,  where  Cyras,  Alexander,  and 
Crassns  passed  into  Mesopotamia.  The 
Arabs  now  generaUy  pass  here,  or  else 
by  fords  known  only  to  themselves. 
Julian  crossed  at  a  place  called  Men- 
bidjjy,  which  was  probably  abreast  of 
Hierapolis. 

"  But  what  avails  to  reeonnt  indivldoal 
cases  t— the  whole  land  is  history.  Near 
us  is  Raeca,  once  the  fkvoorite  residenos 
of  Aaron  the  Just.  Here  hs  delisted 
to  spend  his  leisure— 

*  Entranced  with  that  place  and  time, 
8o  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Hjureu  Alnsddd.*  ** 

We  cross  the  Euphrates  to  the 
town  of  Blr,  and  proceed  stiil  east- 
ward, along  a  flat  desert,  strewn  with 
a  small-blaaed  scanty  grass,  aroma- 
tic flowers,  and  wormwood.  **  One 
small  gleam,  like  a  noUshed  shield  or 
a  dark  sward,  is  all  we  see  of  the 
mighty  river  that  flows  around  ns. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  chanses  the 
aspect  of  the  desert :  now  it  is  wild 
and  gloomy,  u  scndding  donds  past 
over  the  snn;  now  smiling  with 
maiden  sweetness,  as  the  snn  shhiee 
out  agahi.^  Often  we  |mus  l^  tiw 
tented  homes  of  the  desert  tnbeB| 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  tended 
by  bnsy  maidens,  now  screamlvf 
wiidiy  after  their  rcitlen  eheige— 
now  singing  soap  ns  wfld,  bnl 
sweeter  far.  Then  eomei  swuelwlth 
iu  massed  donds  of  pnrple,  bine,  end 
gold;  the  air  is  ftilf  of  bleatfaigi  as 

the  flocks  all  tonelr  ^^^^  ^^^ 
shepherds  hone.  On  the  tenth  it^ 
after  leadaf  Aleppo,  we  descend  into 
a  plain  cofend  with  aoma  dns^ 
oUve-tresa:  wa  aoma  la  a  hSI  wilk  • 
low  wall,  aad  a  eastla  ott  tta  annwll. 
**  And  thiali  the  Ural  the  Chrtdaaa> 


*  The  Moftlems  being  water-driaktn^  an  as  sarisas  sheet  thsir 
riraiu  are  about  their  cellars.    Oas  sf  ths  GaUffhs  ssal  Is  «el||l  all  the 
his  wide  kingdom,  and  fooad  that  sf  ths  Bifhialss  was  Ihs  Wghlssi 
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the  Edossa  of  the  Romans,  the  Orfa 
of  the  Arabs.  Here  God  spake  to 
Abrara."  From  this  city,  very  fruit- 
f\\\  in  legend^*,  we  reach  Ilaraa  in  six 
hours ;  travelling  over  a  plain  strewn 
with  teU  and  encampments  of  the 
Koords. 

*'  Perhaps  by  this  rery  route  Abraham 
of  old  and  those  with  him  travelled;  nor 
it  it  extravagance  to  say,  the  family  we 
now  meet  may  exhibit  the  exact  appear- 
ance that  the  patriarchs  did  four  thou- 
sand years  ago — the  tents  and  pots  piled 
on  the  camelH;  the  young  children  in  one 
saddle-bag  balancing  the  kids  in  the 
other;  the  matron  astride  on  the  ass;  the 
maid  following  modestly  behind  ;  the 
boys  now  here,  now  there ;  the  patriarch 
himself  on  his  useful  mare,  following  and 
directing  the  march.  As  we  pass,  he 
lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  says, 
'  Peace  be  with  you  ;  where  are  yoa 
going  1— Depart  in  peace.'  " 

Haran  appears  to  be,  without 
doubt,  the  ancient  city  of  Nahor, 
where  Laban  lived,  and  where  Jacob 
served  for  Leah  and  Rachel.  Here, 
too,  is  Rebekah's  well,  and  here  our 
traveller  beheld  the  very  counterpart 
of  the  scene  that  Eleazar  saw  when  he 
sought  a  bride  for  bis  master's  son.  By 
this  time  our  author  had  so  far  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  desert  tribes,  their 
language,  their  interests,  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  desert  life,  and  their  love 
of  horses,  that  he  seems  to  feel,  and 
almost  to  speak,  in  the  Arab  style. 
We  have  never  seen  that  interesting 
people  so  happily  described  and  so 
vividly  illustrated.  If  we  had  not  so 
much  before  us  still  to  investigate, 
we  would  gladly  dwell  upon  the 
desert  journey  from  Haran  to  Tel 
Bagdad,  and  on  the  raft  voyage 
thence  down  the  Tigris  to  Mosul. 
One  graphic  sketch  of  an  Arab  sheik 
must  serve  for  many :  his  charac- 
teristic speech  contains  volumes  of 
his  people's  history. 

"  The  young  sheik  was  not,  probably, 
more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of 
age;  handsome,  bat  with  that  peculiarly 
girlish  effeminate  appearance  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  so  frequently  found 
among  the  younger  aristocracy  of  the 
desert,  and  so  strangely  belied  by  their 
character  and  deeds.  He  now  held  my 
horse,  and,  apologising  for  his  father's 
temporary  absence,  welcomed  us.  The 
tent  was  large  and  well  made.     We  re- 


mained here  amokiog  and  drinkiiig  eoffee 
till  the  sheik  Dahhal  arrived.  He  was 
fully  dressed  in  silk — a  fine  figure  of  a 
man,  with  light  clear  eyes.  Wounds, 
received  long  ago,  have  incapacitated 
him  ft'om  the  free  ose  of  his  bAndi,  but 
report  says  he  can  stUl  grasp  the  rich 
dagger  at  his  girdle  with  a  fatal  strength 
when  passion  urges  him.  Though  every 
feeling  was  subdued,  there  showed 
through  all  his  mildness  the  baffled  tiger, 
whose  vengeance  would  be  fearfVil— be 
resembled  a  netted  animal,  vainly  with 
all  its  cunning  seeking  to  break  the 
meshes  that  encompassed  him  on  all 
sides. 

**  He  received  us  with  a  hospitality 
that  seemed  natural ;  his  words  were 
more  sonorous,  grand,  and  flowing  than 
those  of  any  Arab  I  had  before  seen. 
They  reminded  me  of  the  pleasure  I  bad 
felt  in  South  America  in  listening  to  the 
language  of  a  true  Spaniard,  heard  amidst 
the  harsh  gutturals  of  a  provincial  jargon; 
strings  of  highflown  compliments,  uttered 
with  an  open,  noble  mieu,  that,  while  it 
must  please  those  to  whom  it  is  used, 
seems  but  a  worthy  condescension  in  him. 

<  He  waa  a  man  of  war  and  woes  ; 
Yet  on  hit  lineaments  je  cannot  trace. 
While  ffentleness  her  milder  radiance  throvri 
AloDff  Uiat  aged  venerable  face. 
The  deeds  tluit  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  bim 
with  difgrace.* 

^  If  report  speaks  true,  never  did  there 
breathe  a  truer  son  of  Hagar  than  Sheik 
Dahhal.  During  his  whole  life  his  hand 
has  been  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  against  him.  Gaining  his  social 
position  with  his  dagger,  he  openly  en- 
deavoured to  enlarge  it  by  every  exercise 
of  force  or  fraud.  The  whole  frontier  of 
Mardin,  Nisibis,  Mosul,  Bagdad,  &c.,  are 
his  deadly  enemies,  made  so  by  his  acts. 
It  must  be  sad  in  declining  years  to  see 
the  wreck  of  a  youth  thus  spent;  already 
the  punishment  and  repayment  are  hard 
at  hand. 

**  Successful  violence  brings  temporary 
rewards — power,  rule,  dominion ;  but  for 
this  he  has  bartered  honour,  fame,  youth, 
conscience :  every  stake,  every  ruse,  has 
been  used,  and  he  gains  but  defeat,  dis- 
grace, and  contempt.  It  must  be  hard, 
very  hard,  for  the  proud  man  to  live  on 
thus.  I  pitied  him,  and  could  feel  for 
him  as  he  foudled  his  young  son,  a  lovely 
little  naked  savage,  who  lay  crouching  at 
his  side.  He  had  two  or  three  other 
children,  all  strikingly  handsome. 

'*  We  were  ultimately  obliged  to  refuse 
his  escort.  '  It  is  well,'  said  he, '  whether 
you  go  or  stay,  all  Dahhal  has,  all  hia 
enemies  have  left  him,  is  yours.*  W9 
asked  him  if  he  saw  any  change  in  tha 
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Arab  Bincfl  he  rimeintwrcd :  be  looked  intereit.  The  bnge  nonnd  called 
quicii)-  round  >t  bis  leDts,  ftt  his  eamela  Koyiinjik,  "  coverer  of  ctiies,"  liei  on 
now  crowded  nmnd  ihem,  the  Soeki  low-  the  oppoeits  side  of  the  Tigris,  Rbont 
■ug  to  their  bomes ;  hi.  dreu,  bu  »mi,    two  milea  from  the  river.    Tel  Nim- 

.nd  ^heu  E>id,    No  :  .mce   the   time  of     ^^j^  ^f^^  ^^^^  g^j  gnCCeMful  exci- 
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of  his  returning  tour,  In  order  to  spare 
tome  colamns  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Ansayrii,  the  meet  important 
matter  in  the  work. 

After  a  residence  of  some  weeks  at 
Mosul,  and  at  the  several  neighbonr- 
iug  excavations,  Mr  Walpole  accom- 
panied Mr  Layard  in  a  tour  through 
the  fastnesses  of  Koordistan  :  and 
here  we  must  find  space  for  one  or 
two  glimpses  at  those  unknown 
regions,  and  the  life  that  awaits  the 
traveller  there. 

Before  we  begin  to  ascend  the  hill 
country,  we  look  back : 

<*0n  either  side,  the  monnt&in  falls 
away  with  jat  and  crag  almost  perpendi- 
calarly  to  the  plain;  at  the  foot,  hills  rise 
aboTe  hills  in  irregular  and  petulant 
ranges,  like  a  stormy  sea  when  the  wind 
is  gone,  and  nothing  saTO  its  memory 
remains,  lashing  the  waves  with  restless 
motion.  Westward  lies  the  vast  plain, 
its  surface  broken  by  the  mounds  of  im- 
perial cities  long  passed  away. 


The  Amayrii.  P^^ 

tlMB,  at  a  distaBoe,  Ul»  ndiiiNa  waA 
a  sIniggUBg  eawaw,  hov«r  bands  of 
cavalry.  Now,  as  a  gap  opens,  they 
rush  on;  now,  as  the  ranks  eloie  up,  they 
melt  away,  shooting  arrows  as  they  iy, 
▼engeftil  in  their  cowardice— it  is  tbe 
retreat  of  Xeaopbon  and  his  gallant 
band.  They  encamp  at  Nimrond— as  ia 
his  yesterday,  so  in  our  to-day,  a  moaad 
amothering  its  own  renown. 

"Northward  again    comes  a  mighty 
band:  with  careful  haste  they  cross  the 
rivers,  and  with  confident  step  traverse 
the  plain  south.  On  the  south-east  plain, 
a  legion  of  nations,  golden,  glittering, 
yet    timorous,    await    their    approach. 
Alexander,  the  hero,  scatters  dismay: 
assured  of  conquest  ere  he  met  the  foe, 
he  esteems  the  pursuit  the  only  difficulty. 
On  the  one  side,  Asia  musters  her  nations 
—Indians,  Syrians,  Albanians,  and  Bae- 
trians— the  hardiest  population  of  her 
empire.    Elephants  and  war-charioU  are 
of  no  avail :  the  result  was  fore-written, 
and  Darius  foremost  flies  along  the  plain. 
**  Faint,  afkr,  we  can  see  in  the  north- 
west Lucullus;  and  the  arms  of  Rome 


•*  One  moment  the  eye  rests  on  the  Tigris     g^j^^  ^yer  the  walls  of  Nisibis,  (n-c.  68.) 
as  it  glides  its  vast  rolume  by;  then, out     ^^  ^^y  almost  see  the  glorious  array  of 


upon  the  plain,  the  desert  broken  by  the 
range  of  Sin  gar,  again  on  to  distance 
where  earth  and  air  mingle  imperceptibly 
together.  To  the  south,  over  a  varied 
land,  is  Mosnl,  the  white  glare  of  its 
mosque  glistening  in  the  sun;  to  the  south 
and  east,  a  sea  of  hills,  wave  after  wave, 
low  and  irregular.  The  Zab,  forcing  its 
way,  takes  a  tortuous  course  to  its  com- 


Julian  ;  hear  him  subduing  his  mortal 
pain;  hear  him  pronounce,  with  well- 
modulated  tones,  one  of  the  finest  ora- 
tions the  world  can  record.  We  may 
see  the  timid  Jovian  skulking  in  his 
purple  ftvm  the  field  he  dared  not  defend 
in  his  armour.  But  again  rise  up  the 
legions  and  the  Labarum  :  Heraclius 
throws  aside  his  lethargy ;   the    ewtii 


panion;  farther  on,  theyjoin  their  waters,     brinks  deep  of  gore,  and  Khosroo     is 

and  run  together  to  the  vast  worlds  of     y^nquished  under  our  eyes, 

.^ .1-     T> A  —  A-k-1-  -«j  fii*        «  The  white  and  the  black  banners  now 

gleam  upon  the  field;  the  crescent  flaunts 
on  either  side.  One  God,  one  faith— 
they  fight  for  nought.  Hell  for  the 
coward,  paradise  for  the  brave.  Abou 
Moslem  and  Merwan.  The  earth,  on  the 
spot  which  had  last  drunk  the  red  life- 
blood  of  Greek  and  Persian,  now  slakes 
its  fill.  Merwan  fiies  with  wondrous 
steps,  but  the  avenger  follows  fest.  Hs 
first  loses  his  army  on  the  Tiipris ;  him- 
self dies  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  :  there 
perished  the  rule  of  the  Ommiades. 

*  The  hordes  of  Timour  now  approach  : 
their  war-song  ought  to  be  the  chorus  of 
the  spirits  of  destiny  in  Manfred — 

<  Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men. 
Oar  footsteps  are  their  ^^ves ; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves.* 


the  south.  Beyond  are  Arbela  and  the 
Obeid.  Kara  Chout  and  its  crags  shut 
out  the  view,  passing  many  a  spot  graven 
on  the  pages  of  the  younger  world. 

"What  a  blank  in  history  is  there 
around  those  vast  cities,  now  brought  to 
light  1  A  few  vague  traditions,  a  few 
names  whose  fabulous  actions  throw  dis- 
credit on  their  existence,  are  all  that 
research  has  discovered.  Even  the  na- 
tions following  after  these  we  know  but 
dimly— tradition,  garlanded  by  poetry, 
our  only  guide. 

*  Belshazzar^s  grave  is  made, 

His  kinedom  passed  away; 
He  in  the  balance  weighed, 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud  his  robe  of  state; 

His  canopy  the  stone; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate. 

The  Persian  on  his  throne.* 


'*  Fancy  conjures  up  to  the  south  a        **  What  a  different  aspect  must  this 
small  and  compact  body  of  Greeks:  around     plain  have  presented  when  those  snn- 


*  He  was  subsequently  murdered,  a.  d.  62. 


burnt  mTstariODs  moQDd*  wtn  li*it]>,  Uin.  ThaplMn  wHft  noMMlaBcrittir 
teeming,  liaDing  EJIiei;  IrrigBted,  cam-  bill*  ftll  brown  with  th*  (amnar;  Ytm* 
mted,  pTOteflted,  nta;  frojtfal  miid  pM-     uid  Umm  ft  Koord  TilUga  with  ill  •■UU 
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Mid  now  h«  doted  as  and  lUrred  oa,  till 
all  bot  Abdallah  were  out  of  danger,  at 
all  events. 

"  It  is  curious  how  soon  people  of  warm 
climates, — or,  in  fact,  I  may  say, — all 
nnedncated  people,  succumb  to  sickness. 
Hardy  fellows,  apparently  as  strong  as 
iron :  when  attacked  they  lie  down, 
wrap  a  coat  or  cloak  around  them,  and 
resign  themselres  to  suffer.  It  would 
seem  that  the  mind  is  alone  able  to  rise 
superior  to  disease  :  their  minds,  unculti- 
Tated,  by  disuse  weak,  or  in  perfect 
alliance  with  the  body,  cease  to  exist 
when  its  companion  falls.  In  intellectual 
man  the  mind  is  the  last  to  succumb  : 
long  after  the  poor  weak  body  has 
yielded,  the  mind  holds  out  like  a  well- 
garrisoned  citadel  :  it  refuses  all  sur- 
render, and,  though  the  town  is  taken, 
fights  brarely  till  the  last." 

And  now  one  glimpse  at  Koordis- 
tan  and  the  beaatiful  and  mysterlons 
Lake  Van,  which  lies  hidden  in  its 
deepest  recesses. 

"We  now  journeyed  on  through 
strange  regions,  where  Frank  had  nerer 
wandered.  We  saw  the  Koords  as  they 
are  best  seen,  free  in  their  own  magni- 
ficent mountains ;— not  "  the  ass,"  as  the 
Turk  calls  him,  *'of  the  plains."  Ma- 
homet  Pasha,  son  of  the  little  standard- 
bearer,  and  Pashaof  Mosul,  was  requested 
to  provide  fur  its  defence  by  the  consuls, 
and  to  attempt  by  better  rule  the  civilisa- 
iion  of  the  Arabs.    He  replied  : — 

'  Erkokler  Densige 
A  liar  genisig 
Kurytar  Doniig 
Devckler  Yoolanig.* 

"  '  What  can  I  do  with  people  whoso 
men  hare  uo  religion,  whose  women  are 
without  drawers,  their  horses  without 
bits,  and  their  camels  without  halters  ! ' 

"  Thus  we  wandered  over  many  miles, 
plains  spreading  between  their  fat  moun- 
tains, splendid  in  their  grandeur;  now 
amidst  pleasant  valleys,  anon  over  giant 
passes — 

*Dim  retreat. 

For  fear  and  melancholy  meet; 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped  and  rent. 

As  by  a  spirit  turbulent; 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were 

wild, 
And  everything  unreconciled.* 

^My  health  after  this  gradually  got 
worse :  repeated  attacks  of  fever,  brought 
on  probably  by  my  own  carelessness, 
weakened  me  so  much  that  I  could 
aoarcely  keep  up  with  the  party.  Riding 
was  an  agony,  and,  by  the  carelessness  of 
my  servant,  my  horses  were  ruined. 
Om  eyening  an  Abyssinian,  one  of  my 


attendants,  went  so  fisr  as  to  present  a 
pistol  at  my  head.  My  poor  dear  dog, 
too,  was  lost,  which  perhaps  afilicted  me 
more  than  most  ills  which  could  happen 
to  myself.  At  last  we  passed  over  a 
ridge,  and  hiOLt  Van  lay  before  us.  We 
had,  perhaps,  been  the  first  Earopeana 
who  had  performed  the  jonmey.  The 
last  and  only  other  of  which  we  hare  any 
record  was  poor  Professor  Schaltz,  whio 
was  murdered  by  order  of  Khan  Mah- 
moud  {for  the  baggage  he  nnfortanatelj 
displayed.  The  Khan  received  him  kind- 
ly, entertained  him  with  hospitality,  and 
despatched  him  on  his  road  with  a  guard 
who  had  their  instructions  to  murder 
him  on  the  way.  He  was  an  accurate 
and  capable  traveller,  a  native  of  HesaOy 
and  travelling  for  the  French  gorem- 
ment 

**  The  morning  of  the  Sd  of  Angast  saw 
ns  passing  up  a  most  lovely  valley,  the 
Vale  of  Sweet  Watera  We  had  en- 
camped in  it  the  night  before.  Leaving 
its  pretty  verdure,  we  mounted  a  long 
range  of  sun-burnt  hills  covered  with 
sun-dried  grass  and  immortelUt,  whose 
immortality  must  have  been  sorely  tried 
on  that  sun-exposed  place.  Achieving  a 
pass,  we  gaincMi  our  view  of  Van.  The 
scene  "was  worthy  of  Stanfield  in  his  hesi 
mood.  Before  ns,  on  the  north-east, 
brown,  quaintly-shaped  hills,  variegated 
with  many  tints,  filled  the  view  of  the 
far  horizon.  From  this  a  plain  led  to  the 
lake;  around  it  were  noble  mountains, 
snow  and  cloud  clad — their  beanty  en- 
hanced by  the  supervening  water.  Saphan 
Dagh,  with  a  wreath  of  mist  and  cap  of 
spotless  snow,  seen  across  the  sea,  waa 
imposing — I  might  say,  perfect 

^  The  plain  on  the  eastern  coast  spread 
out  broad  and  fair :  here  verdant  mea- 
dows, there  masses  of  fruit-laden  trees ; 
while  between  the  mass  wandered  the 
mountain  streams,  hastening  on  to  their 
homes  in  the  fair  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Van  itself  swept  round  its  castle,  which 
stands  on  a  curious  rock  that  rises  abrupt- 
ly ftrom  the  plain ;  but  the  lake,  indeed, 
was  the  queen  of  the  view^blue  as  the  far 
depth  of  ocean,  yet  unlike  the  ocean — so 
soft,  so  sweet,  so  calm  was  its  surface.  On 
its  near  coast,  bounded  by  silver  sands, 
soft  and  brilliant ;  while  its  far  west 
formed  the  foot  of  Nimrod  Dagh,  on 
whose  lofty  crest  are  said  to  be  a  lake 
and  a  castle 

"  The  waters  of  the  lake  have  lately 
been  analysed,  so  the  curious  substance 
found  floating  on  its  surface,  and  used 
as  soap,  will  be  accounted  for :  it  is  sold 
in  the  bazaars.  At  present  there  are  bat 
three  small  boats  or  launches  on  the 
lake,  and  eren  these  can  hardly  find  trade 
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enough  tonmanerate  then).  Their  prin- 
cipal occupation  14  carrjing  puMogtn 
to  Ihc  towna  on  the  c«ut." 

Mr  Laf  ard  remaiDed  at  Lske  Van  in 
order  to  copj  aome  inscriptions  ;  bnt 
Mr  Waipolo  was  iodoced  to  penetrata 
northward  aa  far  aa  Patnoa,  wbere  no 
European  had  jet  been  aeen.  Here 
bis  euterprise  was  rewarded  bj  tbe 
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crimBOQ,  tTpIfflng  Innocence  Mid 
blood.  The  policy  of  botb  waa  tit 
obtain  possession  of  strong  pUcea, 
and  b;  t«iTor  to  keep  the  snrronnd- 
iog  nations  in  BOlgectlOD.  The  Aaaas- 
ains  sQcceeded  la  this  oly«ct  so  far  u 
to  dictate  tb^wlU  to  Beveral  Sol- 
tana,  maorVuIera,  and  iDDDinerabla 
minor  anthoritiea.    When  the  Sidtan 
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After  a  T&riety  of  adrentores  in  the 
coarse  of  his  travels  from  Aleppo 
through  Persia,  he  at  length  obtained 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Alamnt,* 
near  Khaswin.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  never 
leaving  the  castle,  and  only  twice 
moving  from  his  own  apartment  to 
the  terrace  daring  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years.  Here  he  perfected,  in 
mystery  and  deep  seclusion,  his 
diabolical  doctrines,  and  soon  sent 
^*  Dais,"  or  missionaries,  of  his  own 
Into  all  lands.  The  secret  society  of 
which  he  was  the  head  contained 
several  grades,  embracing  the  ini- 
tiated, the  aspirant,  and  the  devoted 
— mere  executioners  or  tools  of  higher 
Intel!  igences.t  The  grand-master 
was  called  Sidna  (Sidney)  *^  onr 
lord ; "  and  more  commonly  Sheik 
el  Djebel,  the  Sheik  or  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  because  the  Order 
always  possessed  themselves  of  the 
castles  in  moantainons  regions  in 
Irak,  EuhisUn,  and  Syria.  The  Old 
Man,  robed  in  white,  resided  always 
in  the  mountain  fort  of  Alamut. 
There  he  maintained  himself  against 
all  the  power  of  the  Sultan,  until  at 
length  the  daggers  of  his  Fedavic,  or 
devoted  followers,  freed  him  from  his 
most  active  enemies,  and  appalled  the 
others  into  quiescence.  Alamut  was 
now  called  *'  the  abode  of  Fortune," 
and  all  the  neighbouring  strongholds 
snbmittcd  to  the  Ancient  of  the 
Mountain.  The  Assassins  were  pro- 
scribed in  all  civilised  communities, 
and  the  dagger  and  the  sword 
found  constant  work  on  their  own 
professors.  The  Assassins,  however, 
like  the  Indian  Thugs,  depraved  all 
societies,  in  all  sorts  of  disguises.  At 
one  time  the  courtiers  of  a  Caliph 
being  solemnly  invoked,  with  a  pro- 
mise of  pardon  and  impunity,  five 
chamberlains  stepped  forward,  and 
each  showed  the  av^gi^r^  which  only 
waited  an  order  from  the  Old  Man 
to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  any  human 
being  it  could  reach.  By  such  agency 
Hassan  kept  entire  empires  in  a 
atate  of  revolution  and  carnage. 
From  his  remote  fortress  he  miule 
his  influence  felt  and  Ibared  to  the 
extreme  confines  of  Khorassan  and 


Syria.  And  thence,  too,  he  propagated 
the  still  more  infernal  engines  of  his 
authority,  his  catechisms  of  atheism 
and  licentionsness  —  "  Nothing  Is 
true ;  all  things  are  permitted  to  the 
initiated.**  Such  was  the  foundation 
of  his  creed. 

This  villain  died  tranqnillj  In  his 
bed,  having  survived  to  the  age  of 
ninety.  His  spiritoal  and  temporal 
power  was  continued  with  various 
vicissitudes  through  a  long  succession 
of  impostors,  the  dagger  still  main- 
taining its  mysterious  and  Inevitalde 
agency.  The  list  of  the  best,  and  some 
of  the  most  powerful,  of  Oriental 
potentates  who  perished  by  it,  swells, 
as  the  history  of  the  Order  proceeds, 
to  an  incrediUe  extent.  During  all 
this  time  the  fundamental  maxim  of 
the  creed,  which  separates  the  secret 
doctrines  of  the  initiated  from  the 
public  tenets  of  the  people,  was  pre- 
served. These  last  were  (and  now 
are,  according  to  Mr  Walpole)  held 
to  the  strictest  injunctions  of  Ma- 
hometanism.  TheEast  did  not  detect 
the  motive  power  of  the  Assassins* 
chief:  they  only  saw  the  poniard 
strike  those  who  had  offended  the 
envoy  of  the  invisible  Imam,  who  was 
soon  to  arrive  in  power  and  glory,  and 
to  assert  his  dominion  over  earth.  In 
the  Crusades,  the  hand  of  the  As- 
sassins is  traced  in  the  fate  of  Bay- 
mond  of  Tripoli — perhaps  in  that  of  ^e 
Marquis  of  Montferrat — and  in  many 
meaner  instances.  At  that  period 
the  numbers  of  people  openly  profess- 
ing the  creed  is  stated  by  William 
of  Tyre  at  sixty  thousand ;  and  by 
James,  Bishop  of  Alia,  at  forty  thou- 
sand. At  this  day  Mr  Walpole  esti- 
mates the  number  of  the  Ansayrii 
at  forty  thousand  fighting  men,  in- 
cluding Ismaylis.  These  numbera 
are  to  be  understood,  however,  in 
former  times,  as  well  as  in  the  pre- 
sent, to  comprise  the  whole  sect,  and 
not  merely  the  executioners,  who 
always  formed  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, and  are  now  probably  extinct. 
The  Old  Man  is  no  longer  recognised, 
so  fiEur  as  can  be  ascertained,  among 
the  mountains,  (where,  as  usual  in 
other  parts  of  Syria,  the  patriarchal 
form  prevails ;)  and  the  strange  oreed 


•  The  Vulture's  Nest. 
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that  their  ancestors  held,  together 
with  a  singular  recklessness  of  life, 
alone  remains  to  mark  their  descent. 
Concerning  this  creed  we  are  referred 
by  Mr  Walpole  to  some  discoveriea 
which  he  intends  to  publish  in  a 
fature  Tolame.  We  roost  confess  to 
considerable  disappointment  in  the 
meagre  information  that  is  here  af- 
forded to  ns  on  the  subject,  espe- 
cially after  onr  expectations  have 
been  raised  by  such  a  preface  as  the 
following : — 

**  Alone,  without  means,  withovl 
powen  to  boy  or  bribe,  I  hare  pene- 
trated a  secret,  the  enigma  of  ages — 
have  dared  alone  to  Tenture  where  none 
haTe  been — where  the  goremment,  with 
five  handred  soldiers,  oonld  not  follow; 
and,  better  than  all,  I  hare  gained  esteem 
among  the  race  condemned  as  saTagen^ 
and  feared  as  robbers  and  assassiks. 

Nevertheless,  our  author  has  tdd 
ns  a  good  deal  that  is  new  and  inte- 
resting about  the  Ansayrii,  as  will  be 
seen  from  our  extracts. 

The  Ismaylis,  concerning  whose 
woman-worship  and  peculiar  habits 
sDch  strange  stories  have  been  whis- 
pered, live  among  the  southern  moun- 
tains of  the  Ansayrii.  They  amount 
only  to  five  thousand  sonls,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  a  different  tribe,  (probably 
Arab,)  grafted  upon  them,  and  gra- 
dually, by  superior  vigour,  possessing 
themselves  of  the  strongest  places  in 
the  mountains.  These  people  hold  a 
creed  quite  di<<tinct  from  the  Ansayrii, 
aroonf^  whom  they  dwell ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary pravcr,  or  address  used  bj 
them  seems  fully  to  bear  out  the  lonff« 
questioned  assertion  of  their  aphrodi- 
sial  worship. 

Marco  I'olo*  was  the  first  to  fttmlsh 
some  curious  accounts  of  the  Ansay* 
rii,  and  of  the  discipline  and  eate- 
chism  of  the  Fedavie :  we  hope  thai 
Mr  Walpole,  In  his  promised  Volome, 
will  add  to  the  many  Tindicatiom 
which  that  bravo  old  traveller  has  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time.  Bot  at 
the  sack  of  AlamQt,  in  1267,  all  the 
Assassins*  books  (except  the  Korao) 
were  burned  as  irapioos ;  and  all  thai 
now  remains  of  their  doctrioei  flUMl 
l>e  traditional.    We  have  dwali  thai 


long  on  the  Ansayrii  in  order  to  dis- 
play the  interest  that  belongs  to  thai 
secluded  and  mysterious  people,  and 
the  importaoce  of  any  novel  intelli- 
gence respecting  them.  Before  we 
J  proceed  to  illnstrate  their  country 
rom  Mr  Walpole^s  volumes,  we  mnst 
find  space  for  some  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  initiation  of  the 
Assassins  is  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed. The  two  great  strongholdi 
of  the  Order  were  the  castle  oi  Ala- 
mOt  in  Irak,  and  that  of  Massiatnear 
Latakia  in  the  Lebanon.  These  Ibr^ 
tresses,  stem  and  fanpregni^  in 
themselveit  are  said  to  have  been 
BUTonnded  with  exqvhdte  gardmSi 
enclosed  ftom  all  vnlgar  gaie  by 
walls  of  immense  height.  These 
ffardens  were  filled  with  the  aoal 
delioate  flowers  and  delieions  frahi. 
Streams  flowed,  and  IbonlafaH 
sparkled  briahtly,  ihrongh  the  grale- 
ftal  gloom  of  inxorianKbUage.  Boweia 
of  roses,  and  poroelain-paved  kioaka, 
and  carpets  ftom  the  riehest  looms  of 
Persia,  invited  to  repose  the  senssa 
heavy  with  Inxnrr.  Cireasslan  girto. 
bright  as  the  honns  of  Paradise,  wStna 
the  happy  guests  with  golden  goblets 
of  Schiraa  wine,  and  glances  yet  mem 
intoxicating.  The  moaic  of  harps,  and 
women's  sweetest  voices,  sentfoseinn^ 
tion  through  the  ear  as  well  as  9fm* 
Everfthing  breathed  raptore  and  sen- 
suality, intensified  hf  sednslon  and 
deep  calm.  The  yonth,  where  energy 
and  coarage  seeoMd  to  qnaiity  him  m 
tiieofllceofyMmi,  was  bivwBd  to  llm 
table  of  the  grond-OMSIer,  (at  IrokO 
or  the  mnd-prlor,  (at  Massiat)  JSk 
was  there  intozieated  with  tha 
maddening,  yet  deUghtiyd  iniifiis. 
In  his  insensible  state  he  was  mmo* 
ported  to  the  fotden,  which,  he  wan 
told,  was  Parafise,  and  whieh  ho  woa 
too  rendr  to  take  Ibr  the  aeeno  ef 
eternal  dsllght,  as  he  revelled  hi  si 
the  pleasare  that  Eastern  Tolnptnoni- 
nesscoidd devise.  HewaathersMlad 

side.    Aahanwotn,  nnmheiaof  ilnl 
tiatod  jeniha  were  odmltltd  In  hear 
hli  oeoonnlof  thoFlmdiBO  wMsklkn 

Sower  of  the  Old  Man  hnd. 
Im  to  taoto*   And  thna  loola 
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fonnd  and  formed  for  the  execution 
of  the  wildest  projects.  That  glimpse 
of  Paradise  for  ever  haunted  the 
inflamed  imagination  of  the  novices, 
and  any  death  appeared  welcome  that 
could  restore  them  to  such  joys. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  this  singular 
people,  as  maintained  by  Von  Ham- 
mer, which  it  remains  for  future  dis- 
coveries— now  that  Mr  Walpole  has 
opened  the  way  for  them — to  vindi- 
cate or  refute.  There  are  also  some 
remnants  of  the  Persian  tribes  of  this 
people,  an  account  of  which,  by  Mr 
Badger,  we  are  informed,  is  soon  to 
appear :  the  Syrians  scarcely  know  of 
their  existence.  The  Syrian  Ansayrii 
amount,  as  we  have  said,  including 
Ismaylis,  to  about  forty  thousand 
souls:  they  have  always  preserved 
their  seclusion  inviolate;  setting  at 
nought  the  various  tyrannies  that  have 
harassed  the  neighbouring  states, 
denying  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
and  blaspheming  the  Prophet,  while 
they  outwardly  conform  to  his  rites. 
They  occupy  the  northernmost  range 
of  the  Lebanon,  from  Tortosa  and 
Latakia,  as  far  as  Adana. 

Notwithstanding  Von  Hammer^s 
elaborate  and  ingenious  theory,  many 
^amongst  whom  is  our  author)  have 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  the  whole  story 
of  the  Assassins,  and  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  himself,  as  myths. 
It  was,  they  say,  the  sort  of  romance 
that  the  Crusaders  would  have  lent 
a  ready  ear  to,  and  that  their  trou- 
badours would  have  made  the  most 
of.  They  deny  the  existence  of  the 
powerful  hill  fortresses  surrounded 
by  the  intoxicating  gardens;  they 
point  to  the  renowned  Syrian  castle 
of  £1  Massiat,  whose  ruins  occupy 
a  space  of  only  one  hundred  yards 
square,  and  in  whose  vaulted  stables 
there  is  an  inscription  purporting 
that  the  castle  was  *^  the  work  of 
Boostan  the  Mameluke." 

Mr  Walpole,  however,  does  not 
enter  into  any  controversy  respecting 
this  strange  people.  Of  the  little  that 
he  has  confided  in  his  present  two 
volumes  to  the  public,  the  following 
extracts  must  be  taken  as  an  instal- 
ment : — 

**  The  Ansayrii  nation — ^for  such  it 
is — being  capable  of  mustering  forty 
thousand  warriors  able  to  bear  arms, 
'f    divided     into    two    cUsBes— sheiks 


and  people ;  the  sheiks  again  into  two 
— Sheiks  or  Chiefs  of  Religion,  Sheik  el 
Maalem,  and  the  temporal  Sheiks,  or 
Sheiks  of  GoTemment;  these  being  ge- 
nerally called  Sheik  el  ZuUom,  or 
Sheiks  of  Oppression.  These  latter, 
thongh  some  of  them  are  of  good  fami- 
lies, are  not  so  generally :  having  gained 
favour  with  government,  they  have  re- 
ceived the  appointment.  Others  there 
are,  however,  whose  families  have  held 
it  for  many  generations — such  as  Shem- 
seen  Sultan,  Sheik  Succor,  &c.  The 
sheiks  of  religion  are  held  as  almoat 
infallible,  and  the  people  pay  them  the 
greatest  respect.  With  regard  to  the 
succession,  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed 
rule:  the  elder  brother  has,  however, 
rule  over  the  rest;  but  then  I  have  seen 
the  son  the  head  of  the  family  while  the 
father  was  liying. 

"  The  sheik  of  religion  enjoys  great 
privileges:  as  a  boy  he  is  taught  to  read 
and  write;  he  is  marked  from  his  fellowi 
fVom  very  earliest  childhood,  by  a  white 
handkerchief  round  his  head.  Early  as 
his  sense  will  admit,  he  is  initiated  into 
the  principles  of  his  faith:  in  this  ho 
is  schooled  and  perfected.  Early  be  is 
taught  that  death,  martyrdom,  is  a  glo- 
rious reward ;  and  that,  sooner  than 
divulge  one  word  of  his  creed,  he  is  to 
suffer  the  case  in  which  his  soul  is 
enshrined  to  be  mangled  or  tortured  in 
any  way.  Frequent  instances  have  been 
known  where  they  hare  defied  the 
Turks,  who  have  threatened  them  with 
death  if  they  would  not  divulge,  saying, 
'  Try  me  ;  cut  my  heart  out,  and  see  if 
anything  is  within  there.'  During  his 
manhood  he  is  strictly  to  conform  to  his 
faith:  this  forbids  him  not  only  eating 
certain  things  at  any  time,  but  eating 
at  all  with  any  but  chiefs  of  religion; 
or  eating  anything  purchased  with 
unclean  money; — and  the  higher  sheiks 
carry  this  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  only  eat  of  the  produce  of  their  own 
grounds;  they  will  not  even  touch  water, 
except  such  as  they  deem  pure  and  clean. 
Then  the  sheik  must  exercise  the  most 
unbounded  hospitality;  and,  after  death, 
the  people  will  build  him  a  tomb,  (a 
square  place,  with  a  dome  on  the  top,) 
and  he  will  be  revered  as  a  saint. 

**  The  lower  classes  are  initiated  into 
the  principles  of  their  religion,  but  not 
into  its  more  mystical  or  higher  parts : 
they  are  taught  to  obey  their  cMefli 
without  question,  without  hesitation,  and 
to  give  to  them  abundantly  at  feasts 
and  religious  ceremonies :  above  all,  even 
the  uninitiated  is  to  die  a  thousand 
deaths  sooner  than  betray  his  faith^ 

*'  In  their  houses,  wldch,  as  I  have 
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arc  the  sons  of  your  youth !  these  are  the 
rhiMrf  II  of  yoiir  old  age.'—*  My  fon,*  ha 
h:ii«l,  luuking  up,  *  is  there  :  nightly  he 


Huiiles  on  me,  and  invites  me  to  come.* 

"  They  pray  five  times  a  day,  saying 
KOTeral  prayorH  each  time,  turning  this 
\v:iy  or  that,  having  no  keblah.  If  a 
Chri-tian  or  Turk  hces  them  at  their  de- 
v<»tion-,  the  prayers  are  of  no  avail.  At 
thi'ir  fi.*a>t.-»,  tlu-y  pray  in  a  room  clo.-'ed 
and  guarded  from  the  .^ight  or  ingress  of 
the  uiiiuitiatcil. 

'*  This  will  ^ive  a  gomral  outline  of 
the  faith  and  eu.<;tom.s  of  the  An^ayrii. 
My  intercourse  with  them  was  »»n  the 
motit  friendly  footing,  and  daily  a  little 
"was  added  to  my  .-tuck  of  inforniation. 
Let  me,  ho\v<rver,  warn  thi*  traveller 
ag;nn:^t  enteriu:;  into  arj;ument  with 
them,  or  avowing,  through  the  drn^oman, 
any  knowlcfl:;e  of  their  croe«i.  They  are 
as  ready  and  prompt  to  avenge  as  they 
an*  generous  and  ho>pital)le  to  protect. 
To  de-tpiv  one  who  deceives  them  on 
this  point  is  an  imperative  tluty  ;  and  I 
firmly  believe  they  would  do  it  though 
vou   took  ^lleller   (»n    the    divan   of  the 

• 

Siillan.  l\»r  my.-elf.  the  ri>k  is  pa^!-ed  : 
1  ha\e  gone  llirou;:h  the  ordeal,  and  owe 
my  life  several  times  to  perfect  accident." 


77te  AnaayriL  [Dec 

To  tbU  long  extract  \Te  shall  onlj 
add,  that  a  good  deal  of  additional 
light  is  indirectly  thrown  upon  tfaij 
singular  people  tfaroughoat  the  wbole 
of  the  third  volame  of  Mr  Walpole'a 
work.  It  is  the  btsst  written,  as  well 
as  the  most  important,  of  the  series ; 
it  abounds  in  hauiour,  anecdote, 
originality,  and  iu  no  small  degree  of 
curious  researcti. 

And  now,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
bid  out*  entertaining  fellow-traveller 
heartily  farewell.  Although,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  volame,  we  have 
tVlt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  style 
occasionally,  we  have  found  his  good- 
huniour,  his  thoughtful  sentiment,  and 
his  recklees  wit,  at  lost  irresistible. 
His  very  imperifections  often  prove 
his  fidelity,  and  his  apparent  contra- 
dictions his  innate  truthfulness.  We 
commend  to  him  a  little  more  study 
of  the  art  of  composition,  and  a  good 
deal  more  care ;  but  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  when  we  meet 
with  another  author  of  as  many  faults, 
if  thi'y  are  atoned  for  by  as  many 
merits. 
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A  aooD  many  years  ago,  a  late 
corrcsfvondent  and  writer  in  this 
Magazine^  Dr  M^Nish  of  Glasgow, 
published  a  work  entitled  The  Ana- 
tomy of  Drunkenness,  The  book  was 
an  excellent  one :  most  perfect  In  its 
portraiture  of  the  different  phenomena 
which  accompany  and  sncceed  a  de- 
bauch ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  regular 
tcc-totallcr,  it  was  undeniably  worth 
some  reams  of  vapid  sermons.  The 
preacher,  who  never,  we  are  boond 
to  believe,  had  experienced  the  vinons 
or  npirituous  excitement  in  his  own 
person,  was  enabled  fh>m  it  to  hold 
forth,  with  all  the  unction  of  reidity, 
to  his  terrified  audience,  upon  the 
awful  effects  of  intemperance.  Old 
ladies,  who  rarely  in  their  lives  had 
transgressed  beyond  a  second  glass  of 
weak  ncgns  at  some  belated  party, 
when  whist  or  commerce  bad  been 
suggested  to  while  away  the  weary 
hours,  listened  to  the  warnings  of  the 
gifted  apostle  of  temperance,  and  hied 
them  home  in  the  tremendous  convic- 
tion that  they  had  only  escaped,  by 
the  merest  miracle,  the  horrors  of 
dtlinum  tremens.  Dyspeptic  gentle- 
men were  rendered  wretched,  as  they 
reflected  that,  for  years  past,  they 
had  l>een  accustomed  to  wash  down 
their  evening  Finnan  haddock,  or 
moderate  board  of  oysters,  with  a 

f)int  of  Younger*s  prime  ale,  or,  mav- 
mp«  a  screeching  tumbler.  The 
enormity  of  their  offence  became 
vittible  to  their  eyes,  and  they  locon- 
tincutly  conceived  amendment. 

But  we  doubt  very  much  whether 
the  /lFia/c;ifiy  would  have  been  pleasant 
reading  to  a  gentleman  who  overnight 
had  iiiibil>ed  ''not wisely  bnt  too welL** 
How  could  he  l)ear  to  be  told,  not  only 
of  the  sensations  of  the  previous  even- 
in;;,  minutely  traced  through  the  grada- 
tions of  each  consecotlve  decanter, 
but  of  the  state  of  thirst  and  onnatural 
fliscomfort  to  which  he  was  preaentlv 
a  victim  ?  Would  it  relieve  kla  head- 
arh  to  assure  him  that,  after  iwalloir- 
ing  three  bottles  of  claret,  moit  men 
are  apt  to  be  out  of  sorts  ?    Conld  be* 


the  8Q£ferer,  derive  any  assuagement 
of  his  pains  by  knowing—if  he  did 
not  know  it  already — that  unlimited 
brandy  and  water,  however  agreeable 
during  consumption,  was  clearly  pre- 
judicial to  the  nerves?  Sermons  may 
come  too  soon.  The  sufferer  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  least  a  day  or  two  to 
recover,  before  hia  offence  is  laid 
before  nim  in  all  its  hnge  deformity. 
Give  him  time  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self. A  man*s  own  conscience  Is  bis 
best  accuser;  and,  unless  the  vice 
be  absolutely  inherent,  or  totally 
beyond  the  hope  of  remedy,  his  own 
misery  will  be  more  likely  to  effect  a 
cnre  than  any  amount  of  philosophical 
dissertations  upon  its  nature. 

These  thooffnts  have  been  irresis- 
tibly suggested  to  ns  by  a  pemsal  of 
the  two  ponderous  tomes  of  Mr 
Francis,  entitled,  A  UiUory  of  the 
EngKsh  Railway :  iU  Social  KtimmB 
and  RevelatHmM,  A  more  nnfortnnate 
kind  of  apocalvpse  oonld  hardly  have 
been  basarded  at  the  present  time. 
Most  people  are  tderably  well  awaroi 
without  the  aid  of  Mr  rands,  of  the 
changes  In  social  rdatloDs  which  have 
been  worked  by  the  Britisb  railway; 
and  as  for  revelations,  a  good  many 
would  give  a  trifle  to  nave  these 
enUrely  suppressed.  We  bave  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  time  when  the 
history  of  the  ''  *46  **  of  this  oen- 
tnnr  can  be  calmly  or  dlsptaskNiatdj 
written.  Too  many  of  ns,  still  re- 
manent here,  bave  bnmed  onr  fingeiti 
and  too  many  of  oar  kith  and  ktai 
bave  been  sent  to  exile,  In  eonseqaoDea 
of  that  notable  enterprise.  Stam 
the  standard  was  last  nnftirM  in  tte 
vale  of  Glenmntohkln,  a  oonslderaMa 
nomber  of  the  popnktiiNi  bave  ban 
bitten  I7  the  sod,  If  tb^  did  Ml 
literally  Mte  It.  Tbat  mtw  tf 
taming  over  tnrib,  bj  the  ara  of  dhir 
spadea  and  wiabogany  wbeelbiiTOwai 

tlian  tba  aooundalkM  of  aoj  loalNr 
of  Celtic  bogplpin  wtAlavir.  & 
waa  a  grtad  intaraMt  of  cobML 
Who  has  lbf|atl«  tbe  aisaiy  of  MM 


A  Ifirtorf  oftks  SmgOsk  RaOwaf:  Hi  BstM 
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times,  when  letters* of  railway  calls 
arrived  punctually  onco  a  quarter? 
Two  pound  ten  per  share  might  be  a 
moderate  instalment ;  but  if  you  were 
the  unfortunate  holder  of  a  hundred 
shares,  you  had  better  have  been 
boarded  with  a  vampire.  Repudiation, 
though  a  clear  Christian  duty  to  your- 
self and  your  family,  was  utterly 
impossible.  It  mattered  not  that  the 
majority  of  the  original  committee- 
men and  directors  had  bolted ;  yon, 
the  subscriber,  were  tied  to  the  stake. 
The  work  was  begun,  the  contracts 
opened,  and  money  must  be  had  at  all 
hazards  and  sacrifices.  You  found 
yourself  in  the  pitiable  situation  of  an 
involuntary  philanthropist.  Three- 
score hulking  Iri.sh  navvies  were  daily 
fed,  liquored,  and  lodged  at  your 
expense.  Your  dwindlinj;  resources 
were  torn  from  you,  to  make  the  for- 
tunes of  engineers  and  contractors. 
So  long  as  you  had  a  penny,  or  a 
convertible  equivalent,  you  were 
forced  to  surrender  it.  Your  case 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Jew  incarcerated  in  the  vaults  beneath 
the  royal  treasury  of  King  John.  One 
by  one  all  your  teeth  were  drawn.  If 
you  managed  to  survive  the  extraction 
of  the  last  grinder,  and  to  behold  the 
opening  of  the  line,  your  position  was 
not  one  whit  improved.  Dividend 
of  course  there  was  none.  That 
awful  and  mysterious  item  of  charge, 
**  working  expenses,"  engulfed  nearly 
the  whole  revenue.  What  was  over 
went  to  pay  interest  on  preference 
debentures.  That  gallant  body  of 
men,  the  directors,  laid  before  you, 
with  the  utmost  candour,  a  state  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company;  from  which 
it  appeared  that  they  had  exceeded 
their  borrowing  powers  by  perhaps  a 
brace  of  millions,  and  had  raised  the 
money  by  interposing  their  own  indi- 
vidual security.  These  obligations 
you  were,  of  course,  expected  to 
redeem ;  and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
your  finer  feelings,  urging  you  to  con- 
sent to  a  further  issue  of  stock  I 

It  is  no  great  consolation  to  the 
men  who  have  suffered  more  woes 
from  the  railways,  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  much-enduring  Ulysses 
from  the  relentless  anger  of  the 
deities,  to  know  that  they  have  ren- 
dered perfect  a  vast  chain  of  inter- 
nal  communication   throughout   the 


country.  We  doubt  whether  the 
Israelites,  who  built  them,  took  any 
especial  pride  in  surveying  the  pile  of 
the  pyramids.  The  gentleman  in 
embarrassed  circnmstauces,  who  is 
pondering  over  the  memory  of  his 
perished  capital,  is  not  likely  to  feel 
his  heart  expand  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  thought  that  through  his  agency, 
and  that  of  his  fellows,  thonsauds  of 
bagmen  are  daily  being  whirled  along 
the  rails  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning. He  may  even  be  pardoned  if, 
in  the  sadness  and  despondency  of 
his  soul,  he  should  seriously  ask  him- 
self what,  after  all,  is  the  use  of  this 
confounded  hurry  ?  Is  a  man*s  life 
prolonged  because  he  can  get  along 
at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
an  hour?  Is  existence  to  be  mea- 
sured by  locomotion  ?  In  that  case 
Chifney,  who  passed  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  the  saddle,  ought  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  rival  to  Methuselah, 
and  a  stoker  on  the  Great  Western 
lives  in  one  week  far  longer  than  the 
venerable  Parrl  Is  enjoyment  mul- 
tiplied ?  That,  too,  will  admit  of  a 
serious  doubt.  In  a  railway  carriage 
you  have  no  fair  view  of  the  fresh 
aspect  of  nature :  you  dash  through 
the  landscape — supposing  that  there 
is  one — before  its  leading  features  are 
impressed  upon  your  mind.  There 
is  no  time  for  details,  or  even  for 
reflection.  You  must  accommodate 
your  thought  to  your  pace,  other- 
wise you  are  left  behind,  and  see 
nothing  whatever  for  at  least  a 
couple  of  stations.  But  for  the  most 
part  your  way  lies  between  embank- 
ments and  cuttings,  representing 
either  sections  of  whinstonc,  or  bare 
banks  of  turf,  dotted  over  with  brown 
patches,  where  the  engine  has  effected 
arson.  Even  furze  will  not  willingly 
flourish  in  such  an  uncomfortable 
locality.  Then  yon  roar  through 
tunnels,  the  passage  of  which  makes 
your  flesh  creep — for  you  cannot 
divest  yourself  of  a  horrid  idea  that 
yon  may  possibly  be  encountered  in 
the  centre  of  the  darkness  by  an 
opposing  engine,  and  be  pounded  into 
paste  by  the  shock  of  that  terrific 
tilt ;  or  that  a  keystone  of  the  arch 
may  give  way,  and  the  whole  train 
be  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  exca- 
vated mountain.  Sensual  gratifica- 
tion there  is  none.  .  If  yon  do  not 
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condescend  to  the  iniquity  of  carrying 
sandwiches  along  with  70a — in  which 
case  joar  habiliments  are  certain  to 
be  grievously  defiled  with  buttered 
crumbs— you  arc  driven  by  the  pangs 
of  sheer  hunger  into  the  refreshment- 
room  at  some  station,  and  find  your- 
self at  the  bar  of  an  inferior  gin- 
palace.  Very  bad  is  the  pork-pie,  for 
which  you  are  charged  an  exorbi- 
tant ransom.  Call  ye  this  sherry, 
my  masters  ?  If  it  be  so,  commend 
us  for  the  future  to  Bucellas.  The 
oranges  look  well  outside,  bnt  the 
moment  you  have  penetrated  the 
rind,  you  find  that  they  have  been 
boiled  and  are  fozy.  Do  not  indulge 
in  the  vain  hope  that  you  may  ven- 
ture on  a  glass  of  anything  hot.  Hot 
enough  you  will  find  it  with  a  venge- 
ance ;  for,  the  instant  that  yon  receive 
the  rummer,  the  bell  is  sure  to  ring, 
and  you  must  either  scald  your  throat 
by  gulping  down  two  mouthfnls  of 
mahogany- water  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture which  would  melt  solder,  or 
consign  the  prepaid  potion  to  the 
leisure  of  the  attendant  Hebe.  Smok- 
ing is  strictly  prohibited.  Even  if 
you  are  alone  in  a  carriage,  yon  can- 
not indulge  in  that  luxury  withoat 
rendering  yourself  liable  to  a  fine ; 
and,  if  your  appetite  should  over- 
come your  prudence,  and  yon  shoold 
venture  to  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
before  you  have  inhaled  two  whiffs,  a 
railway  guard  appears  as  if  by  magic 
at  the  window  —  for  tboee  fellows 
have  the  scent  of  the  vnltnre,  and 
can  race  along  the  foot- boards  as 
nimbly  as  a  cat  along  a  gutter — and 
you  are  ordered  to  abandon  yonr 
Havanna.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, literature  is  a  poor  retonroe. 
You  read  the  Timet  twice  over,  ad- 
vertisements and  all,  and  then  sink 
into  a  feverish  slumber,  from  which 
you  are  awakened  by  a  demand  from 
a  rufllan  in  blue  livery,  with  a  glased 
leather  belt  across  his  shoulder,  ftr 
the  exhibition  of  yonr  ticket.  Talk  oJP 
the  inconvenience  of  passports  abroad! 
The  Continental  system  Is  naridlaal- 
cal  compared  with  oars.  At  length, 
after  fingering  yonr  watch  witk  an 
insane  desire  to  accelerate  its  more* 
ment,  yon  run  into  the  ribs  of  eome« 
thing  which  resembles  the  akelelenof 
a  whale— the  train  stops— and  yon 
know  that  yonr  journey  Is  at  an  end. 
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Yon  select  yonr  loggage,  after  havhig 
nndergone  the  scrutiny  of  a  member 
of  the  police  force,  who  evidently 
thinks  that  he  has  seen  you  before 
under  circumstances  of  considerable 
pecnllarity.  ensconce  yourself  in  a 
cab,  and  drive  off,  being  favoured  at 
the  gate  of  the  station  by  a  shower 
of  diminutive  pamphlets,  purporting 
to  be  poetical  tributes  to  the  merits  w 
Messrs  Moses  and  Hyams.  Yon 
have  done  the  distance  In  twelve 
honrSf  bat  pleasure  yoa  have  had 
none. 

Mr  Frauds,  who  is  gifted  ^th  no 
more  Imagination  than  an  ordinary 
tortoise,  though  he  asserts  the  snpe« 
riority  of  the  hare,  begins  his  book 
with  an  exceedingly  stujM  disserta- 
tion open  the  dlmculties  of  ancient 
travel.  Broken  bridges,  impassable 
quagmires,  and  ferodous  highwaymen 
constitute  leading  features  In  his  pic* 
tnro ;  and,  as  yon  read  him,  yon  mar- 
vel, between  your  fits  of  yawning* 
what  manner  of  men  our  ancestors 
must  have  been  to  brave  so  many 
dangers.  Sheer  drivel  all  of  it  1  The 
old  roads  wera  uncommonly  good,  and 
the  bridges  kept  In  splendid  repair 
from  the  time  they  were  built  by  the 
Romans.  Who  ever  beard  of  a  <|nag- 
mhne  on  a  turnpike?  Aaforaeasnal 
encounter  with  Tnrpbi,  Duval,  or  any 
other  of  the  minions  of  the  moon,  wn 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  sneli 
Inddents  mnatkave  added  modi  to 
the  exdtement  of  the  Jonm^.  A 
stout  fellow,  wdl  Bonnted,  nsnaUy 
carried  about  him  both  poM  and  n 
cutlass,  and,  if  he  was  eool  and  eol* 
lected,  micbt  very  easIlT  square  ao* 
counts  wltn  the  moat  ardent  derk  of 
StNfcholas.  Does  Mr  Fraads reaqy 
suppose  thai  tlie  antbor  of  Jndl  Skm» 
vard  Ukep  railway  tim?ellinc?  Not 
he.  Dearer  to  bb  aonl  Is  a  praaclw 
prad  upon  Hoonsloir  Heatk  than  au 
the  engines  that  ever  wUstied  atoif 
aline.  Mount hfan npon Bfawk BeM. 
arm  hhn  with  a  braee  of  bnrheni  aad 
In  the  twiakUBf  of  hi  fyo  there 
wonld  be  daylAt  tkron^  the  ear* 
ease  of  Ike  Golta  Ftonrer.  Is  ad- 
Tenture  nothing  t  Had  tke  rend  an 
Ji^f   Are  we  to  eonsidir  the  whole 


dote  whieh  ii  Cho  M|ie 
eldeaf    Waa  w$$m% 
in  order  that 
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town  to  town,  at  the  tail  of  a  shriek- 
intj  LMij:inc,  ivjranlU'ss  of  all  the  glori- 
oud  jiccnery  which  intervenes?  To 
onr  taste,  the  ol<l  mode  of  travelling 
— nay,  the  oldest — was  intinitely  sn- 
perior  to  the  jiresent  si<'kenini(  sys- 
tem. Vnn  rose  bv  tinn's  in  the 
morninu' ;  took  a  snbstantial  hreak- 
f.i-it  of  be«f  and  ale—  none  of  your 
nii-jerable  slnj)s — and  nionnted  your 
hnrst.*  between  vour  saddh'-bairs,  in 
time  to  hearllie  lark  carullinj;  on  his 
earlii'st  tbVlit  to  heavtMi.  V<»ur  wav 
ran  thron;,'h  din^'lf  and  lliivkrt,  ahuii^ 
the  bank-8  of  riviTS,  .skirlini?  ma;:ni- 
iieent  ]>arks,  rich  in  tin*  posM'ssion  of 
j)rimeval  oaks,  nndiT  wliii-h  the  deer 
lav  tranciniilv  an«l  still.  Von  entered 
a  villa;:^,  stojUM-d  at  the  door  of  tlic 
juiblie-honrfe,  and  eooled  vonr  brow 
in  tlie  foam  of  the  wholesome  home- 
l»rewi'd.  You  ilincd  at  mid-ilay,  in 
some  town  where  the  execrable  in- 
vtMitirins  i.if  Arkwri'jfht  and  Watt  were 
unknown :  wh(?re  vou  encountered 
only  honest,  healthy,  rosy- cheeked 
(.'hri^tians,  who  went  re«:ularly  once 
a-w«'ek  U\  church,  and  identified  the 
devil  with  the  fnst  di-senter- instead 
of  meeting'  ^ranir-'  of  hollow-eyal  lean 
mechanics,    talkiu;^'    radiealism.    and 
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the  asking;.  At  every  large  inn  on  the 
road  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  tra- 
vellers who,  for  the  sake  of  secaritr, 
agreed  to  journey  in  company.  Was 
that  no  fun?  Have  you  anything 
like  it  in  your  modern  railways? 
Just  compare  your  own  experiences 
of  a  ruckct-lligbt  along  the  Great 
Western  with  Chaucer's  delineatioa 
of  liis  Canterbury  pil^hnage,  and 
you  will  see  what  you  have  lost. 
Nice  sort  of  tales  you  would  elicit 
either  from  that  beetle-browed  Brad- 
ford Free-Tradcr,  evidently  a  dealer 
in  devil's-dust,  who  is  your  vis-h-vii 
in  the  railway  carriage  4  or  from  that 
singular  specimen  of  a  nun  who  is 
o;;lin<,'  you  deliberately  on  the  left  I 
Can  you  associate  the  story  of  Pala- 
nion  and  Arcite— can  you  connect 
anything  wliich  is  noble,  lofty,  inspi- 
riting, humane,  or  gentle,  'with  a 
i«)urney  made  in  an  express  train? 
If  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
present  times.  Doubtless  you  may 
iiear  something  aboat  Thompson  oV 
lJri;;ht,  but  we  may  be  excused  if  we 
jirefer  the  mention  of  the  earlier 
heroes.  Also,  you  may  pick  up  in- 
formation touching  the  price  of  cali- 
coes, or  tlie  value  of  stocks,  or  the 
discu>>inj:  the  fmidaniental  points  <»f    amount  of  exports  of  cotton  twist — 


the  Charter.  You  moved  throii^di 
merry  KiiLdand  as  a  man  oiiirhi  loilo, 
who  is  boih  content  \>ilh  his  own  lot 
and  can  enjoy  tiie  happiness  of  others. 
As  vou  >aw  the  sun  n>in«',  so  vou 
saw  him  set.  The  clou<ls  reddened 
in  the  we>t — you  heard  the  sweet 
carol  («f  the  ihruth  from  the  cnpjijce, 
and  lin;:ered  to  eatch  the  melody. 
The  shades  of  evening:  frrew  deeper. 
The  glow-W(.nus  III  their  tiny  lan- 
terns on  the  l^ank,  the  owl  lliited 
]ia>t  with  Uiii'-eless  wiii;^',  the  villa;;e 
cauilles  bejran  to  ai)pear  in  the  dis- 
tance; and  as  you  dismounti'd  at  the 
door  of  ynnr  humble  inn,  and  surren- 
dered vour  wearv  beast  to  the  hands 
of  the  caret'iil  hostler,  you  felt  that 
vou  were  the  richer  bv  a  dav  spent 
in  the  fre-h  air  an*!  •^'ladsonic  sun- 
shine, and  made  happy  by  all  the 
sounds  and  si;,'hts  which  are  dear  to 
the  heart  of  man. 

l?ut  this  was  solitary  travelling, 
and  mij,'ht  not  suit  every  one.  Well 
— if  vou  were  a  little  fellow,  deficient 
m  pluck,  and  ^niuly  afraid  of  rob- 
bers, you  might  have  company  for 


and  wc  wish  you  much  pood  of  all 
that  you  get."  But,  O  dear,  is  that 
travelling?  AVould  yon  like  to  go 
from  London  to  Ispahan  in  snch  com- 
pany y  How  long  do  you  think  yon 
could  stand  it  V  And  yet  this  is  the 
improved  system  of  locomotion  for 
which  we  are  told  to  be  thankful,  and 
in  honour  of  which  such  weariful 
volumes  as  those  of  Mi*  Francis  are 
written. 

*'  r.ut,  mercy  on  us  I  "  we  hear  Mr 
Francis  or  some  of  his  backers  ex- 
claim—'* is  it  nothing  that  commer- 
cial gentlemen  can  now  make  four 
trips  a-day  between  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  and  do  a  stroke  of  business 
on  each  occasion  ?  "  We  reply,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  said  com- 
mercial gentlemen,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  if  they  would  content  them- 
selves with  a  more  moderate  pursuit 
(•f  Mammon.  Happiness  in  this  life 
does  not  depend  upon  the  amonnt  of 
sales  etl'ected.  The  assistant  in  the 
London  grocer's  shop,  who  dailj-  ties 
up  a  thousand  packages  of  tea  and 
sugar,  is  not  greatly  to   be  envied 
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without  is  heard  calling,  <^  Francis  1" 
To  which  sammons  Francis  inconti- 
nently rei^iethy  *' Anon,  anon,  sir  I" 
and  then — "  Enter  Poins,  Peto,  Gads- 
hill,  and  the  rest"  No  loftier  appa- 
rition ever  comes  npon  the  sta^; 
bnt  we  are  warned  that,  in  sarveying 
these,  we  look  npon  individnals  des- 
tined in  all  coining  time  to  occupy  a 
lofty  niche  in  BritiBh  history.  Thus, 
to  quote  at  random  from  the  indez« 
we  have  the  following  entries  — 
"Richard  Creed  ...  bis  services 
and  character.**  *^  Who  may  this  Mr 
Richard  Creed  be?  "  says  the  uncon- 
scions  reader;  *^wo  never  heard  of 
him  before!**    '' Fool  1**  qaoth  Fran- 
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bovond  hi3  brother  in  the  country,  who 
twidts  the  twine  around  fifty.  We 
have  an  intense  respect  for  worlc 
while  kept  within  wholesome  limits ; 
bnt  we  cannot  regard  the  man  whose 
sole  pursuit  Is  grubbing  after  gold  as 
otherwise  than  an  ignominions  slave. 
The  railways  are  in  one  sense  excel- 
lent things.  You  can  get  from  point 
to  point,  if  necessity  requires  it,  much 
sooner  than  before,  at  less  cost,  and 
perhaps  with  less  inconvenience.  Bnt 
there  the  advantage  ends.  There  is 
no  pleasure  in  them ;  and,  compared 
with  former  methods  of  locomotion, 
they  are  decidedly  less  healthy  and 
less  instructive.  We  decry  them  not. 
We  only  wish  to  stop  the  babbling  of    cis,  "  he  was  tbb  Secrktakt  or 


the  blockheads  who  would  have  us  to 
believe  that,  until  the  steam-engine 
was  invented,  this  earth  was  an  un- 
endurable waste,  a  wilderness  of  bar- 
barians, and  an  unfit  residence  for 
civilised  and  enlightened  man.  Would 


TBB  London  and  BiBMiNoaAic 
UNB !  *  On  his  honesty  and  integrity^' 
said  Mr  Glyn  on  one  occasion  empbk- 
tlcally,  *  I  pin  my  faith,  and  yon  may 
pin  yoors  alsol***  And  he  adds,  re- 
ferring to  an  occasion  which  most 


the  genius  either  of  Shakspeare  or    have  been  ezceeduigly  gratifying  to 


Newton  have  been  greater  had  they 
known  of  the  rails  ?  Would  the  splen- 
dour of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  have 
been  heightened  had  Stephenson  then 
existed  ? 

The  admiration  of  Mr  Francis  for 
the  railway  system  is  so  intense  as  to 
be  purely  ludicrous,  lie  considers 
every  man  connected  with  its  deve- 
lopitKMU — whether  as  engineer,  con- 
tractor, or  director  —  as  a  positive 
pnblic  hero ;  and  this  work  of  his 
8(>(Mns  intended  as  a  kind  of  Iliad,  to 
chronicle  their  several  achievements. 
Since  wc  last  met,  Mr  Francis  has 
been  hard  at  work  u|)on  his  style. 
Formerly  ho  went  along,  pleasantly 
enough,  without  any  great  effort: 
now  he  h  not  satisfied  unless  he  can 

eclipse  Mr  Macaulay.  He  has  read  baa nnfortnnatelir perislied.  Tbennp* 
the  Hitiory  of  Emjiand  to  some  pnr-  pears  *'  Henry  fiooth  •  •  •  Hli ear- 
pose.  Fascinated  by  the  brilliancy  vioea.**  We  trust  th^weripropeilf 
of  the  sketches  which  the  acoom-  acknowledMd.  Tbeot  **  rermal 
plished  historian  has  drawn  of  the  aketebesoflfrLoekeaMlMrChapUa.'* 
statesmen  of  the  age  of  William  of  WearegreatlredlCcdlwtlMMtteiMMMb 
Oran;rp,  Mr  Francis  thinks  be  wiU  '•PecBonal  akelell  of  Siurael  MeilOft 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  nnlesa  be  Peto.**  We  alttll  tor,  If  poMlble,  Ml 
adopts  a  similar  mode  of  handling,  to  foml  hUi.  Mneh  ns  Mr  Ffinti 
Unfortunately  he  has  no  statesmen  has  moe  lo  perpt^ule  IImi  mmmM9 
to  cflebrate.    Hut  he  can  do  qoifia  it    of  tbeae  greal  nea,  it  la  pltfn  lliai  w 


the  feelings  of  the  recipient— **  Tbo 
testimonial  to  thia  gentleman,  In  1844, 
was  worthy  the  mnnificence  of  the 
dvers.  It  is  not  often  thai  a  cbeqno 
K>r  two  thonsand  one  hundred  gnlneaa 
accompanies  an  expreaakm  of  opinloot 
or  that  the  rich  man*s  praise  fructifiee 
into  a  service  of  plate.**  As  we  oon- 
template  onr  nnadomed  aideboard, 
we  acknowledge  the  tmth  of  thia  re- 
mark ;  atill,  we  hesitate  to  exalt  lir 
Creed  to  the  rank  of  a  Imto.  Then 
we  light  on  ^^  UndertaUnpofTbonas 
Brassey  ....  Aneedole  oonceraing 
him.**  Mr  Brassey  la  a  oontractor, 
eminent  no  donbt ;  bnt  so.  In  hla  owb 
age,  must  have  been  the  Boouui  gaa- 
tleman  who  undertook  the  oonatmetkMa 
of  tbeCloaca  Maxima,  tboogh  hiai 


well.    There  are  surveyors  and  oon«  powen  bftTe  been  eraapei  with  tto 

tractors  by  the  score,  whose  portralta  apace  of  two  Ikiek  oefeafO  TOlaaHi 

in  \\U  eyes  are  Jnst  M  iDteresUng.  laorderlo  ■akaUaIllaiperfal,«Fa 

Acconlingly ,  we  have  a  repetltioa  of  ongbl  to  hava  kad  a  Balilogi  af  til» 

the  old  scene  in  the  play.    A  Tolee  cUm  af  tha  aa?flei.   Bal  «a 
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rest  satisfied  with  the  acute  remark 
of  Herder,  that  *'  the  bunleii  of  the 
song  is  infinite,  but  the  powers  of  the 
human  voice  arc  finite."  Mr  Francis 
has  done  what  he  can.  Creed  and 
Brasscy — Brunei  and  Locke — Chap- 
lin, Peto,  and  Vignolles,  live  within 
his  inspired  volumes ;  and  we  beg  to 
congratulate  them  on  account  of  that 
assured  immortalisation.  They  are 
the  salt  of  tiie  earth.  The  compilers  of 
traffic-tables  have  disappeared — the 
old  standing  witnesses  before  commit^ 
tecs  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
dumb — the  young  engineering  gentle- 
men, who  could  do  auythiug  they 
pleased  in  the  way  of  levelling  moun- 
tains, are  amusing  themselves  in  Cali- 
fornia or  elsewhere — even  the  mighty 
counsel,  the  holders  of  a  hundred 
briefs,  for  which,  for  the  most  part, 
they  rendered  but  indifiercnt  service, 
are  unsung.  But  the  others  live.  In 
the  British  Valhalla  they  are  assured 
of  an  adequate  niche,  thanks  to  Mr 
Francis,  who,  as  Captain  Dangerfield 
says,  is  ready  to  stake  his  reputation 
that  they  are  the  only  men  worthy 
of  record  iu  such  an  enlighteued  age 
as  our  own. 

No — wo  are  wrong.  The  man  of 
all  others  to  be  deeply  venerated  is 
'*  Greorge  Carr  Glyn,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway,"  to  whom  these  volumes  are 
respectfully  dedicated.  Of  Mr  Glyn's 
career  as  a  statesman  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.  We  are  not  even 
aware  to  what  section  of  politicians 
he  belongs,  so  utter  is  our  ignorance 
of  his  fame.  As  wo  read  the  pages 
of  Francis,  and  encountered  the  con- 
tinual eulogiums  heaped  upon  this 
gentleman,  we  felt  remarkably  un- 
comfortable. Wo  could  not  divest 
ourselves  of  the  notion  that  wo  had 
been  asleep  for  some  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  had  therefore  missed  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  and  most  brilliant  star 
in  the  political  horizon.  About  Mr 
Glyn,  Francis  has  no  manner  of 
doubt.  He  is  not  only  the  most 
sagacious,  but  the  most  clever  per- 
sonage extant,  for  every  purpose 
which  can  smooth  railway  difficulties. 
He  is  the  Ulysses  of  his  line,  and  can 
rap  Thersites  on  the  sconce,  if  that 
cynical  fiend  should  insist  upon  an 
"^wkward  question.    We  really  and 


unaffectedly  ask  pardon  of  Mr  Glyn, 
if  we  mistake  him  through  his  eulo- 
gist. We  have  no  other  means  of 
knowing  him  ;  and  therefore  he  most 
settle  the  correctness  of  the  following 
sketch  with  Mr  Francis,  who  appears 
as  the  voluntary  artist.  If  the  draw- 
ing is  to  the  mind  of  Mr  Glyn,  and  if 
it  meets  his  ideas  of  ethics,  we  have 
nothing  in  the  world  to  aay  against 
it,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
line  over  which  he  presides.  Hear 
Francis :  "  The  proper  place  to  see 
Mr  Glyn  is  as  chairman  in  that  noble 
room,  where,  with  an  earnest  multi- 
tude around  him,  with  the  repreaen- 
tative  of  every  class  and  caste  before 
him — with  Jew  and  Gentile  ready  to 
carp  at  and  criticise  his  statements — 
he  yet  moves  them  at  his  pleasure, 
aud  leads  them  at  his  will.  And  per- 
haps the  ascendency  of  one  man  over 
many  is  seldom  more  agreeably  teen 
than  when,  standing  before  a  hnge  ex- 
pectant audience,  he  enlivens  the  pla- 
titudes of  one  with  some  light  epigram- 
matic touch,  answers  another  with 
a  clear  tabular  statement,  or  replies 
to  a  third  witlt  some  Jallacy  so  like  a 
fact  that  the  recipient  sits  contentedly 
down,  about  as  wise  as  he  was  be- 
fore." This  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  equivocal  sort  of  panegyric.  We 
all  know  what  is  implied  by  the  term 
^^ fallacies"  in  railway  matters,  and 
some  of  us  have  suffered  in  conse- 
quence. According  to  our  view,  this 
interchange  of  fallacies  between  di- 
rectors and  shareholders  is  a  custom 
by  no  means  laudable,  or  to  be  held 
in  especial  repute.  In  pure  matters 
of  business,  the  less  frequently  fallacies 
are  resorted  to,  the  better.  They  are 
apt,  in  the  long  run,  to  find  their  way 
into  the  balance-sheet — until,  as  we 
have  seen  in  some  notorious  instances, 
the  assumed  fact  of  a  clear  balance,  to 
be  applied  by  way  of  dividend,  turns 
out  also  to  be  a  fallacy.  In  the  case 
before  ns,  we  are  willing  to  believe 
that  Mr  Francis  is  altogether  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  statements  of  Mr 
Glyn,  made  in  his  official  capacity, 
which  appeared  to  the  blundering  re- 
porter to  be  fallacies,  were  in  reality 
stem  truths.  But  what  sort  of  esti- 
mate must  we  form  of  Mr  Francis^ 
moral  perception,  when  we  find  him 
selecting  such  a  trait  as  the  sabject 
of  especial  commendation  ?    He  hut, 
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however,  like  most  other  great  men, 
Inrge  sympathies.  He  does  battle  in 
behalf  of  Mr  Hadson  with  coDsider- 
ablo  cnerfry  ;  though,  after  all,  taking 
his  conclusions  as  legitimate,  his  de- 
fence simply  resolves  itself  into  this — 
that  Mr  Hudson^s  conduct  was  not 
more  blamable  than  that  of  others. 
So  be  it.  We  never  joined  in  the 
wholesale  censure  directed  against 
the  quondam  railway  monarch,  be- 
cause we  knew  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  morals  of  society  had  been  poi- 
soned by  the  villanous  system  en- 
gendered by  railway  speculation ; 
and  because  we  saw  that  many  of  his 
accusers,  if  their  own  conduct  had 
been  sifted,  might  have  been  arraigned 
equally  with  him  at  the  bar  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Therefore  we  have  no 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  operations 
of  Mr  Francis,  when  he  appears  with 
his  pot  of  whitewash.  Nay,  we  wish 
that  the  implement  were  more  roomy 
than  it  is,  and  the  contents  of  less 
questionable  purity — for  assuredly  he 
has  a  large  surface  of  wall  to  cover, 
if  he  sets  himself  seriously  to  the  task 
of  obliterating  the  traces  of  past  ini- 
quity. 

The  reader,  however,  mnst  not 
suppose  that  Mr  Francis  sees  nothing 
to  condemn,  or  that  he  has  not  at 
command  thunderbolts  of  wrath  to 
launch  at  the  heads  of  offenders. 
According  to  him,  the  most  painfal 
feature  of  the  railway  system  was  the 
rapacity  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  in 
driving  hard  bargains  for  their  land. 
As  this  is  a  charge  which  has  often 
been  made  by  men  more  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  npon  any  subject 
than  the  gentleman  whose  work  we 
are  now  reviewing,  we  shall  oonde- 
scend  to  notice  it.  Let  ns  premise 
however,  that,  in  this  matter,  the 
howl  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the 
har])ies  who  inveigled  the  pabllc  to 
join  their  nefarious  schemee,  and  to 
advance  their  capital  on  the  iiannuioe 
of  enormous  dividends. 

After  referring  to  the  negoUatioiie 
made  with  landowners  br  the  pro- 
moters of  the  London  and  Birmmf* 
ham  line,  Mr  Francis  comments  is 
follows : — 

**  TheM  thinp  are  writira  with  pain, 
for  they  dbpUy  a  low  toM  of  monl  fM» 
iog  io  that  clati  which,  by  viriee  ef  !■• 
heritaoce,  of  biiili,  aad 


possess  a  high  and  chivalrons  sense  of 
honour.  The  writer  is  far  firom  wishing 
to  blMue  those  who  honestly  opposed  the 
rail.  The  conscientioos  feeling  which 
prompts  a  inan,eTe]i  in  an  on  wise  action, 
ifmistaken,  is  at  least  respectable.  There 
is  much  to  palliate  the  honest  opposition 
of  the  landowner.  Scenes  and  spots 
which  are  replete  with  associations  of 
great  men  and  great  deeds  cannot  be 
peconiarily  paid  for.  Sites  which  bear 
memories  more  selfish,  yet  not  less  real, 
have  no  market  valae.  Homes  in  whiek 
boyhood,  manliood,  and  age  have  been 
passed,  carry  reooUeotions  which  are 
almost  hallowed.  Such  places  cannot 
be  bought  and  sold  ;  nor  are  the  various 
prejudices  which  cling  to  the  country  to 
be  overlooked.  If  the  nobleman  disliked 
the  destruction  of  his  fine  old  English 
park,  the  yeoman  deplored  the  deseei»- 
tion  of  his  homestead.  The  one  bore  its 
splendid  remembranees,  the  other  its 
affectionate  recollections.  If  the  peer 
hallowed  the  former  for  the  sake  of  its 
royal  visits,  the  farmer  cherished  the 
latter  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had  tilled 
the  land  before  him.  There  are  fan«r 
spots  in  this  onr  beantlfnl  England  whidi 
it  would  pain  the  nuMt  indillcrent  to  ds- 
stroy ;  what  then  must  be  the  feelings  of 
those  who  have  lived,  and  only  imk  to 
die  there  1 

"It  is  the  trafieker  in  sympalhisi^ U 
is  the  dealer  in  haunts  and  hornet,  al 
whom  the  finger  of  seom  should  be 
pointed.  It  is  the  trader  in  tovdiiag 
recollections,  only  to  be  soothed  by  goM^ 
that  should  be  denounced.  It  is  the  pssv 
who  made  the  historie  sMmories  m  his 
mansion  a  plea  for  rtpltttishiBf  an  hap 
poverished  estate ;  it  is  the  fumn  nto 
made  the  sacred  sssoeiations  ef  hsaie  s» 
excuse  for  receiving  treble  Its  valae  ;  ft  Is 
the  eostttry  gentleman  who  auule  his  opps 
sition  the  lever  by  which  he  prponie4 
the  money  from  the  proprietors*  poeksli^ 
who  should  be  shamed*  And  a  dsnhle 
portion  of  ignesUny  nmsi  isit  npsn  thsss^ 
when  It  Is  rtsMSKbsrsd  that  tlis  i 
thus  fauBorally  shtslnsd  is  n 


tan  on  the  ^snsnrss  sf  ths  nrtissnf  ss 
sfthsMi 


ths  work 

ths  wsfss  sf  ths  laUwnf  sAelaL** 


J  Vina 
hloed. 


llr  Fnuicis.  It  In  erldeBt,  Is  iiM- 
lag  hnidibr  us  nenriee  of  jplnte:  1ml 
we  donb!  mwck  whether  he  wlu  |el 
it    He  evideally  esMWsii  thelbit- 

mlSSS^Bf^U  mhlnkeB. "itk 
Bothiag  belter 
drifoL    iMm 
ena,Us 
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He  admits  that  associations  ought 
to  be  respected,  but  he  denies  that 
they  onght  to  have  been  paid  for. 
What  docs  he  mean  by  this?  By 
whom  were  the  said  associations  to  be 
respected  ?  By  the  projectors  of  the 
railway  companies  ?  Hardly  :  for 
those  very  sympathising  gentlemen 
were  precisely  the  persons  who  in- 
sisted upon  running  their  rails  right 
through  park  and  cottage,  and  who 
would  have  prostrated  without  re- 
morse the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  or  the 
Coliseum,  had  either  edifice  stood  in 
their  way.  What,  then,  was  the 
value  of  that  respect?  Precisely 
the  worth  of  the  tear  which  stood  in 
the  eye  of  the  tender-hearted  sur- 
veyor. What  was  the  operation  of 
that  respect?  Not  to  spare,  but  if 
possible  to  destroy. 

In  a  word,  Mr  Francis  maintains 
that  the  railway  companies  ought  to 
have  had  their  own  way  in  every- 
thing, and  to  have  got  possession  of 
the  land  at  the  lowest  conceivable 
prices.  He  thinks  that,  because  gen- 
tlemen whose  property  was  threatened 
with  invasion,  whose  privacy  it  was 
purposed  to  destroy,  and  whose  homes 
were  to  be  rendered  untenantable, 
demanded  a  high  price  from  the  joint- 
stock  trading  companies,  as  an  eqni- 
Talent  for  the  surrender  of  such  pri- 
vileges, they  manifested  a  *^  low  tone 
of  moral  feeling."  In  fact,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather  from  his  language,  he 
puts  no  value  whatever,  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  upon  the  associations 
which  he  admits  to  be  entitled  to 
respect ;  and  hardly  any,  if  any,  upon 
the  score  of  amenity.  He  is  anything 
but  an  Evelyn.  An  oak,  in  his  eyes, 
IS  merely  a  piece  of  standing  timber 
to  be  measured,  valued,  and  paid  for 
according  to  the  current  price  in  the 
dockyards.  The  land— no  matter  of 
what  kind — is  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  its  yearly  return, 
and  handed  over  without  further 
question  to  the  enterprising  company 
which  demands  it.  Perhaps  Mr 
Francis  may  remember  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  sacred  history,  narrating  the 
particulars  of  a  proposed  transfer  of 
ground — the  parties  being  King  Ahab 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Naboth  the 
Jezreelite  on  the  other  ?  If  not,  we 
recommend  it  to  his  attention,  assur- 
ing him  that  he  will  find  it  to  contain 


a  very  important  le«on  tonching  the 
rights  of  property.    His  present  ar- 
gument, if  it  is  worth  anything,  would 
go  far  to  vindicate  Ahab.   He  wanted 
the  other  man*s  vineyard  because  it 
lay  contiguous  to  his  house,  and  be 
ofiered  to  give  him  in  exchange  a 
better  vineyard  for  it,  or  an  equivalent 
in  money.    According  to  the  view 
maintained  by  Mr  Francis,  Naboth 
was  not  justified  in  refusing  the  ofier. 
But  let  us  look  into  this  matter  a 
little  more  closely.    On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  owner  of  a  property  which 
has  been  transmitted  through  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  which  is  now  to 
be  intersected  and  cut  up  by  a  pro- 
jected line  of  railway.    On  the  other 
hand  there  is    the  company,  which 
cannot  progress  a  step  until  they  have 
possession  of  the  land.    Now  let  us 
see  what  is  the  nature,  and  what  are 
the  objects  of  this  company.    It  will 
not  do  for  Mr  Francis  or  any  one  else 
to  babble  about  public  advantages, 
arising  from  more  direct  communica- 
tion between  cities  or  towns  of  impor- 
tance.    Public   advantage   may  be 
taken  for  granted  as  a  result,  but 
upon  pure  considerations  of  public 
advantage  no  railway  whatever  was 
undertaken.     It  is  the  commercial 
speculation  of  a  private  company.  No 
man  ever  took  a  share  in  any  railway 
from  motives  of  disinterested  philan- 
thropy.   He  took  them  because  be 
expected  to  make  a  profit  by  them,  to 
hold  them  as  a  safe  investment,  or 
finally  to  sell  them  for  a  larger  som 
than  he  paid.    A  condition,  and  the 
main  one,  of  the  existence  of  the  rail- 
way is  the  possession  of  the  land,  and 
at  this  point  proprietors  and  specula- 
tors join  issue.    The  former  do  not 
want  the  railway.    Their  wish  is  to 
preserve  their  property  uudissevered, 
and  to  be  spared  from  the  spectacle 
of  engines  roaring  by  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lawn.     They  very  naturally 
think  it  a  monstrous  hardship  that  the 
rights  of  private  property  should  be 
invaded  by  private  individuals,  even 
though  acting  upon  an  incorporated 
semblance,  who  are  simply  seeking 
their  own  profit ;    and  they  argpe 
that,  if  the  railway  was  required  for 
public  purposes,  the  government  was 
the  proper  party  to  have  undertaken 
its  constmction.    But  as,  under  the 
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existiog  law,  they  are  liable  to  be  dend  which  the  iHromotera  nndertook 

dragged,  session  after  session,  into  a  to  prove,  to  the  aaUsfaction  of  Parlia- 

ruinoas  expense  to  oppose  the  de-  meat  and  the  pnblic,  as  their  reaaon- 

mands  of  the  capitalists,  they  wisely  able  expectation.     It  was  part  of 

determine  to  make  the  best  arrange-  their  case  always,    and  ren^  often 

ment  they  can,  and  at  all  events  to  the  most  important  part ;  and  if  they 

secure  a  fall  remuneration  for  the  chose  so  to  commit  themselves,  they 

sacrifice.    So  the  S^qQire,  finding  that  were  bound  to  pay  accordingly.  Jnat 

the  law  is  so  conceived  and  modified  conceive  a  body  of  men  addressing 

that  any  one  individual  who  is  pos-  an  urban  proprietor  of  land,  upon 

sessed  of  landed  property  may  be  which  no  houses  were  yet  built,  in 

compelled   to   surrender   it   at   the  the  following  terms : — **  Sir,  we  per- 

demand  of  a  hundred  leagued  capital-  ceive  you  have  an  acre  and  a  half 

isu,  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  of  land  which  wonld  be  very  conve- 

demands  a  sum  corresponding  in  some  nient  for  our  purpose.    We  propose 

degree  to  the  extent  of  the  extorted  to  build  a  street  of  houses  upon  ift« 

sacrifice  :   whereupon  the  promoters  and  a  hotel,  from  the  rents  of  whiek 

of  the  railway  instantly  raise  such  a  we  expect  to  draw  fifteen  per  cent 

howl  that  you  would  think  somebody  yearly.    At  present  your  land  yieldt 

was  trying  to  rob  them^  or  to  take  you  little  or  nothing,  and  thciefore 

their  property  by  force — the  case  bebf  we  wish  you  to  dispose  of  it  al  ile 

notoriously  the  reverse.  present  value.    Let  us  say  that  jnal 

Undoubtedly  the  Squire  demanda  now  it  Is  worth  to  yon  five  ponndi 

more  from  the  railway  company,  as*  a-year :   we  shall  bay  U  from  yon 

compensation  for  his  land,  than  he  at  five-and-ftwenty  years*  purchase  I** 

could  calculate  on  receiving  ftt>m  a  We  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the 

neighbouring  proprietor  at  an  ordi-  reader  the  exaet  terms  In  wUcli  tiM 

nary  sale.    And  on  what  principle,  proprietor  wonld  aasnredlj  reply  to 

in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  he  the  ptoponnders  of  tUe  reasonable 

base  his  calculation  of  value?  Strictly  reqneat.    And  yet,  where  is  the  dif* 

upon  that  adopted  by  the  projectors  fisfenee  between  the  cease?     The 

of  the  line.     For  insUnce,  a  pro-  railway  prelector  telle  the  landed 

spcctus   of  a  railway   is  put  out,  proprietor  that  be  deeirse  to  bave 

announcing    that,    after    the   most  bis   property   for    the    pnipoae    eC 

careful     consideration    of    district  securing    fifteen    per  eent   for  hie 

traflic,  &c.,  the  clear  dividend,  after  own  monsgr:  the  leaded  proprietor 

clearing  all  expenses,  must  be  fifteen  tells  him  that  he  may  hnre  the  pnn 

pT  cent  per  aunum  to  the  proprietora.  perty  at  a  rate  eerrsspop^tog  to  the 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  pro-  adventeie  which  he  aaticlpatee.  Cms 

jectors.    Well,  then,  if  auch  are  the  nnythinf  be  Ihhrer?    If  Mr  Fraaeia 

prort|K>cts  of  the  concern,  is  it  un-  indeniteod  even  the  almplaat   elft* 

reasonable  that  the  land,  which  must  mente    of   poUtieal    eoonon^  -»  na 

be  taken  for  its  consCruaion,   and  amount  of  BMntal  oonprehenslea  of 

which  is,  in  fact,  to  form  the  railway,  which  we  beUeve  hiai  to  he  wheHf 

should  be  valued,  less  on  account  of  incapable— he  oedit  to  know  thai 

its  productivcuess,  than  on  account  demand  and  enppqrara  the  lending 

of  its  adaptation   fur  the   peculiar  conditloaa  of  priee.    If  there  Is  eallf 

pnr|)o.Mc  for  which  it  is  required?  one  aalmoa  In  the  Loadoa  BMifcaii 

\Vhy  is  an  acre  in  the  centre  of  %  it  will  eell,  ae  it  hae  doae  baihra  Bov, 

town  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  al  the  rate  of  a  fnlnea  per  poaad» 

than  an  acre  in   a   rural  district t  aad  it  wodd  he  ^Mmtkf  mnirto 

Simply  because   it   is  required  for  ehaiie  the  fishmeafir  wUh  hetoff 

buililiug,  and  the  value  of  the  land  actuated  bv  **a  lev  tone  of  aena 

rises  in  just  correspondence  to  the  iMUng.**    He  eoeieae  an  oaatoMeri 

demand.    The  subsequent  failure  or  he  afiq^y  etntoe  hhi  fiiee,  and  If 

diminution  of  the  railway  dlvidende  ao  oae  ehooeae  to  b^ytaa  oaehnea 

cannot  be  made  a  just  article  of  ifgU  to  eeaqdala.  Owftiead 

dittay  against  the  landed  proprietora.  aeeew  to  khoar  mim  the  ' 
Fifteen  per  cent,  or  ten,  aa  the 
might  be,  was 


,  or  ten,  aa  the  case    Hoa  thai  evenlhlii  lapliii  ftr  ft 
the  aatonnt  of  divl*    nBitoJ  «^  low  tmUmfi^ 
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prime  cost.  That  the  promoters  ex- 
pect fifteen  per  cent  is  nothing.  Nay, 
even  the  free-trading  rule  of  selling 
in  the  dearest  and  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  is  to  be  suspended 
for  their  behoof.  The  seller  is  to 
have  no  option:  he  must  be  cheap 
to  them,  else  ho  is  a  moral  monster. 
If,  however,  the  judicious  panegyrist 
of  Mr  Carr  Glyn  does  not  carry  his 
principles  quite  so  far,  he  lays 
nimsclf  open  to  the  charge  of  most 
monstrous  inconsistency.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  railway  mania,  all 
commodities  requisite  for  their  con- 
struction rose  greatly  in  value.  From 
iron  to  railway  sleepers — in  wood, 
metal,  and  everything  connected  with 
the  making  of  the  lines — there  was 
an  enormous  enhancement  of  price. 
And  why?  On  account  of  the  de- 
mand. Was  the  soil  on  which  that 
iron  and  wood  was  to  be  laid — the 
absolute  foundation  of  the  railway 
itself— to  be  paid  for  at  a  meaner 
rate?  Mr  Francis  seems  to  think 
so;  and  we  cannot  help  honouring 
him  for  the  candid  expression  of  his 
opinions,  even  while  we  regret  the 
conglomeration  of  ideas  which  gave 
tbem  birth.  We  are  afraid  that  he 
has  been  talked  over  by  some  of  his 
acute  acquaintances.  It  is  the  fashion 
at  railway  meetings  to  attribute  all 
disasters  t4>  some  other  cause  than 
the  mismanagement  of  the  directors ; 
and  we  daresay  that  Mr  Francis  has 
been  fully  indoctrinated  with  such 
opinions.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  meet 
shareholders  with  a  confession  of 
dwindled  dividend.  But  when  impe- 
rious circumstances  render  such  a 
conrse  inevitable,  it  is  convenient  to 
be  prepared  with  some  "  fallacy" 
which  may  help  to  account  for  the 
fact,  and  to  stifle  too  curious  investi- 
gation. The  readiest  scapegoat  is  the 
landowner.  All  accounting  with  him 
is  past  and  gone,  yet  he  still  can  be 
made  to  bear  the  blame  for  a  vast 
amount  of  reckless  prodigality.  He 
is  not  there  to  speak  for  himself— he 
has  no  connection  with  the  company. 
Therefore,  whenever  failure  must  be 
acknowledged,  the  onus  is  cast  upon 
him.  Railway  orators  and  railway 
writers  alike  conceal  the  real  cause 
of  the  disaster,  and  combine  to  cast 
discredit  and  aspersion  upon  the 
gentry  of  £ngland. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  system  of 
railway  management  in  this  country 
has  been,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  decid^ly  bad.  £ach  line,  as 
it  came  into  existence,  was  fostered 
by  quackery  and  falsehood.  The 
most  extravagant  representations 
were  usc^  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  shareholders,  and  to  procure  the 
public  support.  Rival  Unes  fought 
each  other  before  the  committees 
with  a  desperation  worthy  of  the 
cats  of  Kilkenny,  and  enormous 
expenses  and  law  charges  were  in- 
curred at  the  very  commencement. 
No  economy  whatever  was  used  in 
the  engineering,  and  no  check  placed 
on  the  engineers.  In  those  days, 
indeed,  an  engineer  of  established 
reputation  was  a  kind  of  demigod, 
whose  doctrine,  or,  at  all^  events, 
whose  chams,  it  was  sinfiil  to 
challenge.  But  engineers  have  their 
ambition.  They  like  viaducts  which 
will  be  talked  of  and  admired  as 
splendid  achievements  of  mechanical 
skill;  and  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
tribe  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  a  tunnel.  Such  tastes  are  natural, 
but  they  are  fearfully  expensive  in 
their  indulgence,  as  the  shareholders 
know  to  their  cost.  The  remunera- 
tion of  these  gentlemen  was  monstrous. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  most  of 
them  reidised  large  fortunes,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  the  majo- 
rity of  the  men  who  paid  tbem.  So  was 
it  with  the  contractors.  Mr  Francis 
tells  us  of  many,  '^  who,  beginning  life 
as  navigators,  have  become  contrac- 
tors ;  who,  having  saved  money,  have 
become  *  gangers,*  realised  capital 
and  formed  contracts,  first  forthon- 
sands,  and  then  for  hundreds  of 
thousands.  These  are  almost  a  caste 
by  themselves.  They  make  fortunes, 
and  purchase  landed  estates.  Many 
a  fine  property  has  passed  from 
some  improvident  possessor  to  a 
railway  labourer;  and  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  seats  in  Eng- 
land belong  to  men  who  trundled 
the  barrow,  who  delved  with  the 
spade,  who  smote  with  the  pick-axe, 
and  blasted  the  rock."  With  such 
statements  before  us,  it  is  not  difil- 
cnlt  to  see  how  the  money  went. 
Alas  for  the  shareholders  I  Poor 
geese!  they  little  thought  how  many 
were  to  have  a  pluck  at  their  pinions. 
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Indnstry,  we  freely  admit,  ongbt  to 
have  its  reward ;  bat  rewards  such  as 
these  are  beyond  the  reach  of  pore 
industry,  as  we  nsed  formerly  to 
understand  the  term.  These  reve- 
lations may,  however,  be  of  use  as 
indicating  the  durection  in  which  a 
great  part  of  the  money  has  gone. 
We  accept  them  as  snch,  and  as  illos- 
trations  of  that  profonnd  economy 
which  was  practised  by  the  different 
boards  of  railway  direction  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Mr  Francis,  in  his 
laudatory  sketches  of  his  favonrite  he- 
roes, usually  takes  care  to  tell  us  that 
they  are  *^  sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people."  Of  course  they  are.  Where 
else  were  they  to  spring  from  ?  Does 
Mr  Francis  suppose  it  to  be  a  popular 
article  of  belief  that  they  emerged 
from  the  bowels  of  a  steam-engine? 
What  he  means,  however,  is  plain 
enough.  Judging  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  book,  we  take  him  to 
be  one  of  those  jaundiced  persons 
who,  without  any  intelligible  reason 
beyond  class  prejudice,  are  filled 
with  bile  and  rancour  agdnst  the 
aristocracy,  and  who  wordip  at  the 
shrine  of  money.  He  grudges  every 
farthing  that  the  railway  companies 
were  compelled  to  pay  for  land ;  he 
bows  down  in  reverence  before  the 
princely  fortunes  of  the  contractors. 
Every  man  to  his  own  taste.  We 
cannot  truthfully  assert  that  we 
admire  the  selection  of  his  idols. 

But  what  is  this  ?  We  have  Just 
Ughted  upon  a  passage  which  compels 
us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  suspect 
that  our  Francis  is,  at  least,  a  bit  of 
a  repudiator,  and  that  he  woold 
regard  with  no  unfavourable  eye 
another  pluck  at  the  shareh<ddeira. 
Here  it  is :  -^ 

''The  aBsertion  that  land  and.eom- 
pensatioD  on  the  line  to  whidi  Mr 
Robert  Stephenson  waa  engineer,  iHiieh 
was  estimated  at  £250,000,  amounted  to 
£750,000,  appears  to  call  for  some  addi* 
tional  remark  ;  and  the  ^etiUm  wkkk  i$ 
now  propoKd  ii,  how  far  the  ri^  u  wUk 
the  raUroadi  to  demand^  and  ths  jmmmii- 
ger$  to  pay  an  increaied  fartf  in  ooxi»* 
quence  of  bargaint  whiik.  nnpui  in 
principUf  ought  neter  to  hai9€0U%alU/wtdt 
It  is  now  a  historio  iket  that  every  liiis 
in  England  hae  cost  more  than  it  ought* 
That  in  some— where,  too,  the  dinetors 
were  bnsinefla  men — laige  earns  w«ra 


improperly  paid  for  fand,  for  sompenia- 
tion,  for  eonsequential  damagee^  for  foaey 
proepeeta,  and  other  u^joat  demands 
onder  variona  names.  These  Boms  belm| 
immorally  obtained,  is  il  rtpill thai  AemS- 
lie  ehonldpajf  the  intereet  on  them  t  la  it 
Jnat  that  the  working  man  ahonld  forego 
hif  trifling  Inxnry  to  meet  titom  t  It  it 
foir  that  the  artisan  should  be  deprived 
of  his  ooeasional  trip,  or  that  the  fin- 
quenter  of  the  rail  slioald  pay  an  aditt- 
tional  tax  t " 

Is  it  fkir  that  anybody  should  pay 
anythhag  at  all  for  travelling  on  the 
railways?  That  is  the  question  whidi 
must  finally  be  considered,  if  Mr 
Frauds'  preliminary  questions  are  to 
be  entertained.  Becanse  some  part 
of  the  capital  of  the  shareholders  may 
have  been  needlessly  ezpoided,  th^ 
onght  in  this  view  to  receive  a  toss 
amount  of  Literest  for  the  remainder! 
The  silliness  of  the  above  passage  Is 
so  supreme— the  igtt<muioe  which  ift 
displays  of  the  first  mles  of  law  and 
equityf  regardhig  property.  Is  so  pro- 
fimnd,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  wliilo 
exposbgit.  It  betrays  anobUquUgr 
of  intellect  of  which  we  had  not  pre- 
viously suspected  even  Mr  FnidaL 
Pray  observe  the  exquisile  sereDilj 
with  which  this  Important  pefaouaM 
opens  Ills  case :  **  The  quesnon  which 

.  Is  now  proposedl**  Proposed— and 
for  whose  oonsideration?  Not  surely 
for  that  of  the  Legislature,  for  tna 
Legislature  has  already  pononneed 
Judgment.  Are  tlie  pumlo  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  deckto  on  the 
taUes  of  rates?  It  would  seem  so. 
In  that  case,  we  might  indeed  eakss- 
late  upon  travelling  cheap,  provided 
the  rails  were  not  shut  up.  But  the 
wlKrie  of  his  remarks  are  as  praetl* 
eallv  absurd  as  th^  are  mlscluevoas 
in  doctrine.  What  right  has  Jack, 
Tom,  or  Hany  to  questloii  the  eost 
of  his  conveyance?  Are  there  not, 
in  aU  oonsdence,  competing  Unei 
enough,  independent  altofpither  of  Per- 
Uamentaiy  regulatlmis,  to  secure  tbe 
public  agidnst  belnff  overehaifed  es 
therailways?  Onwhatasthorilydoaa 

«  Mr  Francis  assume  that  a  afaiiie  aere 
of  the  land  was  paid  for  at  an  nlnit 
rate?  Mr  Robert  Stepbenson'k  en* 
timate.  we  take  it.  has  not  the  aathe- 
rity  of  goqieL  »o  enidneeff^  estl* 
mats  has.  Thefar  maiipn  is  alwagre 
a  large  one ;  and  it  afanoBi  neter  luffN 
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pens  that,  when  the  works  are  com- 
pleted, their  actual  cost  is  fuand  to 
correspond  with  the  hj}>othetical 
calculation.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  value  paid  fur  the  land  taken  by 
railways  is  the  only  item  of  expense 
which  cannot  be  justly  challenged. 
The  reason  is  plain.  A  railway  com- 
pany has  in  the  Hrst  instance  to 
jirovc  the  preamble  of  its  bill — that 
is,  it  must  show  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  L<'{j:islature  that  the  construction 
of  the  work  will  be  attended  with 
public  and  local  advantage's.  The 
settlement  of  the  money  question, 
regarding  the  value  of  the  liinl,  is 
reservi'd  for  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 
country.  To  complain  of  the  verdicts 
given  is  t<>  imj»ugn  the  course  of 
justice,  and  to  cast  discredit  on  the 
.^vsttMU  tif  jurv  trial.  Vitv  wiselv 
was  it  determined  that  such  <{uestions 
should  br  so  a«ljudicated,  because  no 
reastmable  ground  of  complaint  can 
be  lift  to  cither  jiarty.  The  decision 
as  to  the  value  of  the  land,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  which  is 
due,  is  tak<Mi  fnun  the  hands  both  of 
Ahab  and  Naboth,  and  their  respec- 
tive engineers  and  valuators,  and  in- 
trusted to  neutral  parties,  wliose  duty 
it  is  to  src  fair  play  between  them. 

We  have  done  with  this  book.     It 
has  greatly  disappointed  us  in  every 


respect.    As  a  repertory  of  facts,  or 
as  a  history  of  the  railways,   it  is 
ill-arranged,    meagre,     and    atupid; 
and  the  sketches  which  it  oontjiiis 
are  so  absardly  conoeived,   and  so 
clumsily  executed,  that  they  entirely 
fail  to  cDliven  the  general  dalne^s  of 
the   volumes.     At    the   Tcry  point 
which    might   have    been    rendered 
roost  interesting  in  the   hands  of  an 
able  and  well-instracted  writer — the 
period    of    the   great    mania  —  Mr 
Francis  fails.  His  pen  is  not  adequate 
to  the  task  of  depicting   the  rapid 
occurrences  of  the  day,  or  the  fearful 
whirl  which  then  agitated  the  public 
mind.    In  short,  bo   is    insufferably 
prosy  throughout  the  first  four  acts 
of  his  drama,  and  makes  a  lamentable 
break-down  at  the  catastrophe.     His 
work  will  fail  to  please  any  portion  of 
the  public,  except  the  heroes  whose 
])raises  he  has  sung.     He  has  given 
them  sugar,  indeed ;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
a  sanded  article.    We  hope  they  will 
combine  to  buy  up  the  edition,  and 
thus  fulfil    the  prophecy    of   Shaic- 
si>eare — "Nay,  but  hark  yon,  Francis: 
for  the  sugar  thou  gavest  me — *twas 
a  pennyworth,  was't  not?  "  **  O  Lord, 
sir !   I  would  it  had  been  two."     "  I 
will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound: 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,   and  thoa 
Shalt  have  it.'*    *^  Anon,  anon,  sir  I  '* 
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Buckwheat,  use  of,  in  North  America, 
705. 

Buffon,  saperintendenee  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  by,  315. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  restoration  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  by,  315 — the  monu- 
ment to,  in  the  Hdtel  des  Inralides, 
817 — measures  of,  regarding  the  dra- 
ma,  324. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  son  of  Jerome, 
206. 

Burdon,  captain,  British  resident  at  Kot- 
tah,  94. 

Burke,  £.,  proposal  by,  to  gild  the  dome 
ofSt  Paul's,  316. 

Burning  forest,  a,  in  Brazil,  88. 

Cagliostro,  supposed  mesmeric  power  of, 
77. 

Cairo,  sketches  of  life,  &c.  at,  449. 

California,  sketches  in,  470  ti  aeq. 

Camino  theatre,  the,  at  St  Petersburg, 
168. 

Caicpaign  in  Taka,  a,  251. 

Camfaiqns  op  an  Austrian  Aide-db- 
CAicp,  the,  25. 

Canadas,  sketches  by  Professor  Johnston 
in  the,  706 — statistics  of  their  pro- 
gress, 708. 

Cancrin,  finance  minister  of  Russia, 
166. 

Cannibalism  of  New  Zealand,  the,  415. 

Carayan  journey  to  Mossul,  a,  98. 

Cards,  playing,  consumption  of,  in  Russia, 
169. 

Carey's  Harmony  of  Interests,  &o.,  ex- 
tracts from,  640. 

Carlists,  fall  of  the,  in  Spain,  356. 

Carr^,  Michel,  French  translation  of 
Goethe's  Faust  by,  556. 

Carrousel,  the  arch  of  the,  320. 

Cash  payments,  influence  of  the  suspen- 
sion of,  619 — and  that  of  their  resump- 
tion, 622. 

Catamount,  adrenture  with  a,  677. 

CaTalry,  the  Russian,  165. 

Caxton,  Pisistratus,  My  Norel  by,  Part 
XI.  Book  VI.  chapters  I.  to  XII.  1— 
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CxNSUS  AND  Fbie  Tbade,  the,  123. 

Chamfions  of  the  Rail,  the,  739. 

Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  sketches 
of,  30  et  $eq.  paM$im — his  conduct  with 
regard  to  Lombardy,  437 — hostilities 
begun  by  him,  440— d^etch  of  his  pre- 
Tioos  career,  442 — the  campaign  under 
him,  444 — his  last  defeat,  abdication, 
and  death,  446. 

Chartum,  the  town  of,  251. 

Cheapness,  examination  of  the  qaestion 
of,  638. 

Chemistry,  alchemy  the  parent  of,  564. 

Cherbourg,  the  harbour  of,  197. 

China,  sketches  in,  by  Madame  Pfeilfor, 
92. 

Chinese  junk,  TOjage  in  a,  93. 

Church,  Mr  Phelps  on  the,  388. 

Churches,  Ruskin  on,  327. 

**'  Claims  of  Labour,"  remarks  on  the, 
380. 

Clairroyance,  examination  of  the  elaims 
of,  70  et  teq. 

Clam,  General  Count,  38. 

Clergy,  influence  of  free  trade  on  the, 
500. 

Clouds,  Ruskin  on,  830. 

Coal  gas,  how  first  discorered,  569. 

Colonisation,  two  sonnets,  606. 

Column,  on  the,  as  the  monument,  319. 

<*  Companions  of  my  solitude,"  reyiew  of. 
386. 

Concorde,  the  Place  and  Pont  de  la,  in 
Paris,  202,  203,  312. 

Congress  and  the  Aoapximmb,  the, 
chap.  I.  359 — chap.  II.  365 — chap. 
III.  370— chap.  IV.  375. 

Conjurors,  Indian,  94. 

"  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  the,^ 
remarks  on,  380. 

Conscription,  the,  in  France,  823. 

Constable  the  painter,  the  trees  of,  332. 

Constantinople,  winter  aspect  of,  723. 

Constituencies,  large,  the  Timei  on,  301. 

Continent,  rerolutionary  tendencies  on 
the,  and  their  causes,  431. 

Cook,  Captain,  on  the  cannahalism  of 
New  Zealand,  416. 

Com  laws,  causes  which  brought  abont 
the  repeal  of  the,  115 — separation  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  induced  bj 
their  repeal,  610 — circumstances  whi^ 
orginated  them,  &c.,  621 — Hnakiason 
in  faTour  of  the,  632 — effects  of  their 
repeal  on  prices,  637. 

Comu,  Madame,  letters  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon to,  547. 

Costazza^  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at, 
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Cotton  manafactnre,  wheat  used  for 
starch  in  the,  497. 

CouDtics,  decrease  of  population  ia^ 
1841  to  1851,  129. 

Country,  immigration  of  population  into 
the  towns  from  the,  307. 

Country  districts,  flnt  failure  of  popula- 
tion in  the,  125. 

Crime,  increase  of,  under  the  free-trade 
system,  139— increase  of  it  in  the 
towns,  307. 

Croats,  the  troops  called,  443. 

Crusades,  increase  of  population  during 
the,  124. 

Crtotal  Palace,  Yoltairb  nr  thi,  142. 

Currency  reform,  necessity  for,  111. 

Currency  system,  the  new,  the  monetary 
crisis  due  to,  132 — relation  of  it  to  the 
free-trade  question,  618. 

Custine,  M.  de,  his  book  on  Rntaia,  160. 

Curier,  superintendence  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  by,  316. 

Daun,  Marshal,  the  Tictoryof,at  Kolin,  26. 
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i9,  467—111.  Earth  is  the  realm  of 
death,  469— IV.  Stand  by  the  ocean, 
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604— VI.  To ,  605— VII.  Oft  in  ft 

night  of  April,  ib. — VIII.  Dream  on, 
606 — IX.  Colonisation^  two  ionnet% 
ih, 

Defalla,  an  African  chief,  259. 

Delta,  The  Lament  of  Selim,by,  108— 
his  death,  and  sketch  of  hie  Ufe,  Ac., 
249. 

DembiuHki,  General,  in  the  Honfariaii 
war,  37. 

Depression,  the  present,  ita  uniTersality, 
630. 

Derby,  the  Karl  of,  on  protection,  613. 
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ance  of,  with  mesmerism,  77. 
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from  England  to  France,  568. 
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Fioftscia]  lyfUm,  relAiiimi  of  tbe»  to  tht 
Aree-trade  qoestion,  618. 

Flour,  fltllinfl:  price  of,  in  Now  York,  70S. 

Folkittone,  iiketcbei  of,  1 97. 

Foreign  shipping,  influence  of  iVee  trade 
on,  138. 

Foreign  trade,  itate  of,  ke^  645. 

Fur^Kt  life,  iketchei  of,  in  Maine,  kc,, 
670  et  teq. 

Forests  of  Brazil,  the,  88,  89. 

Fountains  of  the  Plaoe  de  la  Coneorde, 
the,  314. 

France,  the  protectire  policy  of,  117 — 
increase  of  population  ia,  during  the 
war,  124,  125— increased  facilities  of 
communication  with,  195^the  roToln- 
tions  of,  and  their  influences,  431 — the 
interrention  of,  in  Rome,  438 — the  inir 
portation  of  flour  into  Great  Britain 
fh>n,  489  Koto— sketches  of  the  present 
state  of,  by  Professor  Stahr,  545 — 
belief  in,  as  to  Napoleon  being  still 
aliTe,  549— laying  down  of  the  snl^ 
marine  telegraph  from  England  to,  568. 

Francis'  History  op  thb  Exolibu  Rail- 
way refiewed,  739. 

Frederick  the  Great,  his  defeat  at  Kolin, 
26. 

Freb  Trade,  the  Census  and,  123. 

Free  trade,  the  experienced  results  of, 
108  «f  sfq. — contrast  between  its  results 
and  those  of  protection,  1 1 6 — inflotaca 
of  it  on  trading  profits,  1 37-^nfluence 
of  it  on  shipping,  138 — its  influence 
on  crime,  emigration,  and  poor-rates, 
139 — and  on  exports  and  importe,  140 
— ^general  summary  of  its  results,  141 
— general  reaction  against  it,  245 — 
declarations  from  the  boroughs  against 
it,  299— the  experiment  of,  488— influ- 
ence of  it  on  the  income,  &o.,  of  the 
<!l®>'gy>  500  —  continued  depression 
under  it,  609 — reaction  against  it,  618 
— address  to  the  shopkeepers  on  its 
effects  on  them,  629  et  teq. — nniversa- 
lity  of  the  depression  from  it,  630 — ita 
progress  fh)m  the  time  of  Huskissony 
632 — prices  of  com  under  it,  637. 

Free-traders,  preponderance  of,  among 
the  Scottish  representatires,  297  — 
present  Tiews  of,  regarding  the  smaller 
boroughs,  305. 

Freedom,  Protestantism  essential  to,  447. 

French  in  Tahiti,  the,  90. 

French  army,  feeling  in,  toward  Lonia 
Napoleon,  546. 

French  opera,  the,  at  Paris,  310. 

French  railroads,  on,  199. 

French  theatres,  Stahr  on  the,  557. 

French  travellers,  contrast  between,  and 
English,  447. 

^  Friends  in  council,**  notice  of,  382. 

Fnn^i)  M  iCnssian,  "S,  112. 
vMton,  Pisistratns,  M^a,  171. 
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Gand,  Dr,  25S,  254. 

Garcia,    Madame,   reception    of,  ia   S4 
Petuibnrg,  168. 

Gas,  how  flrst  discoTered,  569. 

Ganfridy,  Lonis,  the  caae  of,  76. 

Gaza,  the  Lazaretto  at,  45S. 

Geology,  relations  of,  to  agrieiiltare^  70S. 

Georgey,  General,  36. 

German  Autbo&ih^  London  dimrj  of  •» 
209. 

German  Lbtterb  from  Parib,  543. 

Grerman  literature,  non-mppreeiation  of, 
in  France,  556. 

German  professors,  tomaer  and  preteil 
characters  of,  543. 

German  women,  Fanny  Lewald  on,  216L 

Gibelin,  the  Count  de,  caae  (tf,  82. 

GibUi  tobacoo,  468. 

Gibraltar,  a  leobnd  op.  Chap.  I.  522 — 
Chap.  II.  529— Chap.  III.  532— Chap. 
IV.  535— Chap.  V.  539. 

Gibraltar,  a  tali  or  TBI  anoi  or, 
648. 

Glasgow,  increase  of  popnlation  in,  1841 
to  1851,  129—1811  to  1851,  131— 
immigrations  of  Irish  into,  ib. 

Glastonbury  waters,  alleged  enm  bj  the, 
81. 

Goethe's  Faoat,  F^eneh  tranalation  of, 
556. 

Goito,  engagement  at,  443. 

Gold  diggings  in  California,  sketches  in 
the,  A70et9eq, 

Gos  Rajeb,  an  AfHean  town,  259. 

Graharae,  Sir  Jamea,  position  of,  and  his 
party,  118— his  conduct  towards  his 
tenantry,  499. 

Grain,  importations  of,  into  Ireland,  134 
— fall  in  the  prices  of,  in  Scotland,  491. 

Great  Britain,  to  the  Shopkeepebb  or, 
629. 

Great  Britain,  inerease  of  population  in, 
during  the  war,  124 — statistics  regard- 
ing her  population,  1801  to  1851,  127 
et  9eq, — immigration  of  Irish  into,  131 
— BTersion  to  revolution  among  the 
middle  classes  of,  297 — ^recent  foreign 
works  on,  209— contrast  between,  and 
the  Continent,  as  regards  rerolution, 
431 — comparatire  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion in,  and  in  the  United  States, 
715. 

Greatrakes,  Valentine,  the  cures  of,  81. 

Greenwich  fair,  Fanny  Lewald  on,  212. 

Greg,  Mr,  on  the  reduction  of  wages, 
634 — on  the  competition  to  which  our 
manufactures  are  exposed,  639. 

Gregory  XVI.,  death  of,  432. 

Gunpowder,  new  mode  of  discharging, 
570. 

H.  G.  K.,  Day-dreams  of  an  exile,  by, 
Nos.  I.  to  IV.  465— Nos.  V.  to  IX. 
604. 

Haddendas,  AfVican  tribe  of  the,  261  e( 
teq,  poMtim — a  visit  to  them,  264. 

Hallengas,  the,  an  Arab  tribe,  268, 272. 
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HamUton,  Mr,  Britisb  resident  at  Indorei 
95. 

Harles'  **  Career  in  the  Commone,"  notieo 
of,  120. 

Harris'  Ethiopia,  remarks  on,  251. 

Harvey,  James,  on  free  trade  and  ita 
results,  644,  645. 

Hassan,  the  founder  of  the  Assassins,  7S8. 

Heke  the  New  Zealand  ehief,  427. 

Helps,  Mr,  the  Essays  of,  879. 

Helaham,  Captaut,  note  on  the  ease  of, 
122. 

Henry  V.,  Stahr  on,  567. 

High  farming,  ineiBciencj  of,  to  eovnter- 
act  the  agricultural  depression,  491. 

Highlands,  present  state  of  the,  and  its 
causes,  308. 

Home  trade,  falling  off  in  the,  108— eflbett 
of  free  trade  on  the,  645. 

Horn,  Cape,  a  Toyage  round,  90. 

Hortense,  Queen,  mother  of  Lonii  Napo- 
leon, 547. 

Hotel  des  InTalides,  the,  316. 

Human  responsibility,  relationf  of  mes- 
merism to,  81. 

Hungary,  sketches  of  the  war  in,  S6  «l 
teq. 

Huskisson,  effects  of  the  commercial  sys- 
tem begun  by,  308 — strietaras  on  hit 
statue  at  Lloyds',  211 — his  eharactar, 
and  commencement  of  the  finse-trada 
system  under  him,  632. 

Husfars,  the  Hungarian,  38. 

Imitation,  Ruskin  on,  831. 

Immorality,  increase  of,  in  the  towns, 
307. 

Imports,  increase  of,  nnder  ftea  trade, 
140. 

Income-tax  returns,  falling  off  in  the,  137. 

India,  sketches  by  Madame  Pfeiffer  in, 
.03. 

Indians  of  Brazil,  the,  89. 

Indore,  frketches  at,  95. 

In«lustry,  relations  of,  to  population,  128. 

Infidelity,  influence  of,  on  Continantal 
rerolution,  431. 

IntercKts,  harmony  of,  Carey  on,  640. 

Inralides,  the  Hotel  des,  816. 

Inrention,  the  progress  of,  563. 

Ionic  column,  Ruskin  on  the,  327. 

Ireland,  diminution  of  the  population  of, 
123  —  decrease  of  its  popnlatioa  siact 
1 84(;,  1 28  —  increase  of  the  popalatiM 
in  the  towns  and  its  dlmianiion  la  tbt 
counties,  129— the  alleftd  lidlMMt  of 
the  potato  failure  on  the  popaUtte, 
131,132  — diminntioa  of  cvltiTatloB  ia« 
4SH,  note.  —  proofs  of  afriealtusl  da- 
pression  in,  497. 

Iriith.  immigration  of  the,  IbIo  Gfnl 
Britain,  131. 

Isaac  Comnenns,  the  drama  of,fafli«o|, 
517. 

Irmaylis,  the  sect  of  the,  786. 

Italian  insnrreetios,  aktitlMi  of  lbt|ti 


Italian  opera,  the,  in  St  Petersbnrg,  168. 
Italian  Retolotion,  the,  481. 
Italy,  the  war  between  Anstria  and  Sar- 
dinia in,  29  it  9eq, — its  disunited  state, 

434  —  character  of  the  Austrian  ad- 
ministration in,  t5.  et  teq, 
Jacobleff,  a  Russian,  anecdotes  of,  170. 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  sketches  in  the,  314. 
Jellachich,  baron,  operations  of,  during 

the  Hungarian  insurreetioo,  89 — sketch 

of  his  career,  444. 
JxEBMAim's  ncnmia  fbom  Sr  Pexsm- 

Bumo,  roTiew  of,  154. 
Jew's  LniAcr,  the,  a  tale  of  the  siego  of 

Cribraltar,  chap.  I.  648— diap.  II.  668 

—chap.   III.   656— chap.  IT.  669— 

chap.  v.  668. 
JoHNtTOM'a  Nora  on  Nobsb  Ammmsc^ 

699. 
JoiuTille,  the  prince  do,  diaraetor  of>  565w 
Judicial  systom,  the,  of  the  United  Statoi^ 

718. 
JusUce,  the   adBiaistntloB  of,  la  81 

Petersbuif ,  162  sf  9eq, 
KasseU,  the  AMcaa  aomtaiB  of,  270l 
Kent,  the  aeenery  of,  196. 
KUif ,  Mr,  report  by,  Ott  tlio  fold 'diggiifi 

of  California,  477. 
Kiss,  general,  48. 
Kkber,  general,  skolotoa  of  tho  Bsrdonr 

of,  816. 
Kleinmiehael,  gOBoral,  ncoaetractkm  of 

the  winter  palaoo  al  St  Petonhntg  by, 

169. 
Knareabofoogb  elootfoB,  tho»  248, 946. 
Kohl,  nisatatemoBti  o^  rogaidiaf  Raaria, 

171. 
Kolin,  an  Inddent  of  tbt  batUo  of,  26. 
Kurdistan,  Jonnej  of  liiifo  FMftr 

through,  99. 
Labourers,  the  agrlonltmL  loeo  wUoh 

wiU  fiUl  OB,frMa  ft«e  Vmi^  492. 
Labottriag  elaeoea,  oa  tho  ooadJIJoa  of  tho 

dwellings  of  the,  381. 
LAJcnrr  or  Sium,  the,  101. 
Lanarkohiro,  Jnewioo  of  popditiOB  la, 

1841  to  1851, 129. 
Landlord  asd  toaaal,  iopwlfai  Mioii 

by  ftae  trada  botwooa,  610. 
LaadWidi,  ptoportios  of  loio  iimi  nw 

tndo  to  bo  iartifaod  by  tho»  4M^ 

their  oottdaolao:       idolMrlinalvf^ 

612. 
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LefislmtiTe  inUrfcrenM,  on,  ai  applied  to 
saniUry  meararefl,  S8l. 

Leicester,  depressed  state  of,  644. 

I^itzendorf,  colonel,  death  of,  31. 

Lrtijvtine  Rambles,  447. 

Lrwald*8  Durt  IX  ExoLAXD,  roTiew  of, 
209. 

Liberal  policy,  experienoed  results  of,  in 
the  Peniosula,  349. 

Liberals,  preponderance  of  the,  in  Scot* 
land,  *.>97. 

Liberals,  the  Portagnese,  difision  among 
the,  &c.,  352. 

Life  amo.io  the  Looobrs,  669. 

Limerick  Examiner,  the,  on  emigration 
from  Ireland,  134. 

Liszt  the  pianist,  reception  of,  at  St 
Petersburg,  169. 

Littledale,  Messrs,  on  the  manufacturing 
depression,  609. 

Lodging-house,  a,  in  San  Francisco,  473. 

Lookers,  Life  among  the,  669, 

Logrolling,  origin  of  the  phrase,  712. 

Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  the  Aus- 
trian administration  of  the,  435. 

Lombard/,  the  insurrection  of,  against 
Austria,  26  et  ieq,,  433 — the  goTem- 
ment  of  it  by  Austria,  435. 

London,  the  shopkeepers  of,  effects  of  fVee 
trade  on,  1 1 1  —  increase  of  population 
in,  1841  to  1851,129. 

London  Diary  op  a  German  Authoress, 
the,  209. 

Louis  XIII.,  foundation  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantesby,  315. 

Louis  Napoleon,  improvement  of  the 
passport  system  by,  196  —  Stahr*8  pic- 
ture of  him,  545  —  anecdotes,  &o.  of 
him,  547 — causes  of  his  election,  548. 

Louis  Philippe,  improvement  of  the  Bou- 
levard of  Paris  under  him,  202  —  the 
final  act  of  his  dethronement,  204 — 
Stahr's  sketches,  &c.  of  him,  548  et  teq, 
pamMf  550  et  teq, 

Luxor,  the  obelisk  of,  at  Paris,  312. 

M'Corkindale,  R.,  letter  from  A.  R.  Dun- 
shunner  to — Downward  tendencies,  1 06. 

Madeleine,  church  of  the,  at  Paiis,  312. 

Magic,  the  secrets  of,  564. 

Maine,  sketches  among  the  wood-cutters 
of,  669  et  seq. 

Maize,  extensive  use  of,  in  the  United 
States,  705. 

Malthus,  the  views  of,  on  population,  123. 

Mammiani,  the  Roman  demagogue,  437, 
438. 

Mantua,  the  Austrian  possession  of,  433. 

Manufactures,  British,  their  rise  during 
the  war,  633  —  their  state  under  free 
trade,  643. 

Manufacturers,  depressed  state  of  the. 
108. 

Manufacturing  districts,  distress  and  de- 
pression in  the,  305,  609. 

Manufacturing  towns,  check  to  the  popu- 
lation in  the,  130, 131. 


Maria,  Donna,  podiimi  of,  in  Portugal, 

84.9. 
Maronitea,  aketohea  of  the,  455. 
Martineau,  Miss,  testimony  of,  regarding 

mesmerism,  75  —  atheiaiieal  work  by 

her,  76,  note. 
Master  Thief,  the,  a  Noree  popnUr  tale, 

595. 
Mazarin,  encouragement  of  the  drama  by, 

in  France,  323. 
Mazzini,  proceedings  of,  in  Rome,  488. 
Mechanics,  the  poetry  of,  567. 
Meohi,  Mr,  his  high  farming  system,  491. 
Medusa's  head,  the,  in  connection  with 

mesmerism,  77. 
Mehmet  Pasha  of  Acre,  sketches  of,  459 

et  teq, 
Mesmer,  the  alleged  powers,  8lc,  of,  82. 
Mesmerism,  what  is  it  !  70^po6tscript, 

83. 
Metallic  tractors,  cure  by,  79. 
Metropolitan  representatives,  character 

of  the,  300— the  Timet  on  them,  301. 
Middle  classes,  their  aversion  to  revolu- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  297. 
Miguel,  Don,  Whig  policy  toward,  and 

its  results,  349  —  his   dethronement, 

350  —  party  still  adhering  to  him,  351 

et  teq.  pcutim, 
Miguelites,  strength  of  the  party  of,  in 

Portugal,  352. 
Milan,  the  duchy  of,  the  Austrian  posses- 
sion of,  433. 
Milan,  city  of.    Radetsky*8  retreat  from 

it,  440 — its  aspect  after  the  suppression 

of  the  insurrection,  35. 
Military  service,  term  of,  in  RoBsia,  155. 
Millais,  painting  by,  212. 
Milton  on  emigration,  503. 
Ministry,  uncertain  position  of  the,  110. 
Mitkenab,  visit  to  village  of,  264. 
"  Modern  Painters,"  review  of,  326. 
Modern  State  Trials — Note  on  Part 

III.  —  Captain  Uelsham  —  Duelling, 

122. 
Mohammed  Din,  an    Arab    chief,    261 

et  teq.  pattim, 
MoiR,  the  late  D.  M.,  249. 
Molesworth,  Mr,  account  of  cannibalism 

in  New  Zealand,  by,  418. 
Monetary  Crisis,  the,  its  alleged  influ- 
ence on  population,  132. 
Montanara,  battle  of,  33. 
Montemolin,  the  Count  de,  356. 
Montpensier,  the  duke  de — his  character, 

555. 
Monuments  of  London,  Fanny  Lewald  on 

the,  210. 
Moor,  action  at,  in  the  Hungarian  war, 

37. 
Moose-deer,  adventure  vrith  a,  679. 
Morgan,  lady,  sketch  of,  by  Lewald,  218. 
Morroqueimado,  Swiss  settlement  of,  in 

Brazil,  88. 
Mossul,  a  caravan  journey  to,  08. 
Mosul,  town  of,  729. 
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Malgrave,  the  earl  of,  defeat  of,  at  Sear- 
borough,  245. 

Miilot,  M.,  the  engineer  of  the  great 
Artesian  well  at  Paris,  317. 

Montz,  Mr,  on  the  reduction  of  wages  by 
free  trade,  634. 

Music,  passion  for,  in  St  Petersburg,  168. 

My  Notel  ;  or.  Varieties  in  Engliw  Life, 
by  Pisistratus  Caxton.  Book  YI.,  Ini- 
tial Chapter,  1. — chap.  iL  3— chap.  iii.  6 
— chap.  iy.  6 — chap.  t.  7— chap.  yi.  10 
— chap.  Tii.  11 — chap,  riii,  13 — chap, 
ix.  15— chap.  x.  17— chap.  xi.  20 — 
chap.  xii.  21 — chap.  xiii.  1 73— chap.  xIt. 
175 — chap.  XT.  178— chap.  xri.  i6. — 
chap.  xyii.  180 — chap,  xyiii.  i6.— chap, 
xix.  184— chap.  xx.  185— chap,  xxi.187 
—chap.  xxii.  189— <jhap.  xxiii.  ISO- 
chap,  xxiy.  192 — chap.  xxy.  194 — 
Book  VII.,  Initial  Chapter,  275— chap, 
ii.  277— chap.  iii.  t*.— chap.  iy.  278— 
chap.  y.  280— chap.  yi.  281— chap.  ylL 
t6.— chap.  yiii.  283— chap.  ix.  285— 
chap.  X.  286 — chap.  xL  288— Hshap.  xii. 
289— chap.  xiii.  290— chap.  xiy.  291— 
chap.  xy.  292 — chap.  xyi.  893— ehi^ 
xyii.  397— chap,  xyiil  899 — chap.  xix. 
400— chap.  XX.  403— chap.  xxi.  407— 
chap.  xxii.  412— Book  VIII.,  Initial 
Chapter,  the  abuse  of  intellect,  578 — 
chap.  ii.  575— chap.  iii.  580 — chap.  iy. 
585— chap.  y.  590— chap.  yi.  594— 
chap.  yii.  681 — chap.  yiii.  682— chap.  ix. 
687— chap.  x.  689 — chap.  xi.  691— 
chap.  xii.  693 — chap.  xiii.  695 — chap. 
xiy.  697. 

Naples,  the  reyolt and  reyolntion  in,438. 

Napoleon  column,  the,  in  the  Place 
Venddme,  318. 

Narraez,  the  downfall  of,  in  Spain,  356. 

National  debt,  recent  increase  of  the,  138. 

National  gallery,  the  British,  buildings 
of  the,  210. 

National  guard,  debate  on  the,  in  the 
French  Assembly,  205— their  oondnot 
during  the  Reyolntion  of  1848,  550^ 
551. 

National  wealth,  origin  of,  from  tlie  soil, 
107. 

Neale*s  eight  years  in  Syria,  &o.  re- 
viewed, 447. 

Nelson  column,  the,  210. 

Nemours,  the  duke  de,  character  of,  551. 

Nertal's  Scenes  db  la  yie  orikmtal^ 
reviewed,  447. 

Neuilly,  conduct  of  the  National  gnard  of, 
in  1848,  550— the  destruction  of  the 
chateau  of,  551 — ^its  present  state,  552. 

New  Brunswick,  sketches  in,  709. 

New  York,  diminishing  price  of  flour  at| 
703— agricultural  improyement  in,  704. 

New  Zealand  Company,  the,  422. 

New  Zealand  Pahs,  sketches  of,  420. 

New  Zealanders,  the,  414. 

Nicholas,  the  emperor,  character  of,  154 
et  seq. 
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Nile,  expedition  up  the,  S51  #<  Mg; 

Ninereh,  the  exeayations  at,  &o.,  729. 

North  America,  Jomimoir's  Notbs  aa, 
699. 

North  Amerioa^  wood-cntting  lifo  in,  669 
ateq, 

Nottingham,  depressed  state  of,  644. 

Noyara,  defeat  of  CSiarles  Albert  at,  446. 

NoYo  f^bofgo,  Swiss  colony  of,  in  Brasil, 
88. 

Nngent,  general,  448. 

Obelisk  of  Lnxor,  the,  at  Paris,  812. 

<'  Oft  in  a  night  of  April,"  605. 

Oligarchies  of  medieyal  Italy,  the,  485. 

Opm»  the,  at  Paris,  310. 

Orleans,  the  Ute  doike  of,  aneedotes  and 
sketches  of,  647,  et  $eq.  pattim,  554, 655. 

Orleans,  the  duchess  of,  oondnot  o^  on  the 
24th  Febniary,  204. 

Orleans  dynasty,  Stahr  on  the,  549. 

Otaki,  New  Zealand  yiUage  of,  480. 

Ottinger,  general,  dketohes  of,  86, 87. 

Oudinot,  general,  the  stege  ot  Rome  by, 
48a 

Onroomia,  American  missionaiy  settle- 
ment at,  101. 

Palestine,  interest  of,  719. 

Palmerston,  lord|  on  the  state  of  Spain, 
855. 

Papal  states,  the  reyolntion  of  1848  in 
the,  487. 

Paris  im  1851,  195^tlM  Jovmey,  fta, 
196  et  seg.— the  Bonleyard,  200— 4lia 
Legislatiye  Assembly,  201^— the  Da- 
bate,  205— the  Opens  310-4he  Obelisk 
of  Lnxor,  812— die  Jardhi  des  Plantes, 
814— the  H5tel  dee  Infalides,  816— 
the  Artesian  well|  817 — ^the  Napoleon 
oolomn,  818— the  Are  de  l'£t<me^  819 
—the  Are  dn  Carronsel,  820-Hniieidfls^ 
321— the  drama,  828. 

Paris,  Gbrman  urrrs  vrok,  548. 

Paris  in  1815,  pietue  of,  801. 

Parochial  ekltgj  and  sehodmaslsrs^  in- 
flnenee  of  free  trade  on  the,  501. 

Pasq«ali»  the  baron  di,  a  SieiliM  tcm- 
gade,  258, 254. 

Passport  system,  improremenl  in  thsu 
195. 

Pfcnperism/inereiis  nf,  wadn  frse  fandsw 
119. 

PiACEFUL  LmmiAiiT  ard  urn  vmsom^ 
the,  a  thtee  bonrs*  plalonio  gssrip^. 
Hour  Third — oontainiu;  tondiy  'pas* 
sages  in  the  UeafsoaBftt  «wb  UstMy. 
and  the  stiange  legend  of  Us  rappoMd 
gnmdihiher,  45. 

Pool,  Sir  R.  afbets  of  Ui  frat-inda  n^ 
tern,  115— insidiofas  ehaimeter  af  Ii* 
free-trade  adyasMs^  68ff— «■  tfw  nil* 
eipated  priea  of  eom  andar  fraa  twiiia^ 
686— eflbets  of  his  maasnns^  64/0. 

Pisel,  the  prsssn*  Sir  R,  his  liHar  ta  Ms 
tensatry,  106. 

PetdnsakL  aiparijwmd  lasaUi  of  Iha 
Libtnl  poUey  in  the,  849. 
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Perowtky,  a  RiutUn  miniiUr,  163. 
PertiA)  i&ttohM  by  madanie  Pfoiffer  is, 

07. 
Pcschiera,  the  captor«  of,  bj  the  Pied- 

montoM,  444. 
Peter  the  Great,  the  first  residenee  of, 

at  St  Petenborg,  171. 
Peterwardein,  a  captivitj  in,  S9. 
Petropolis^  German  colony  of,  in  Braul, 

87. 

PVKIPFKB,  MADAMS,    WANDKRIIfOB    aOIJND 

THC  WORLD,  by,  reriewed,  8d. 
Philip  Tan  ArteTelde,  reyiew  of,  505. 
Phreno-meBmerism,  exhibitiona  of,  74. 
Picnie,  an  Ilastem,  725. 
Pietnre  gallery  of  Venaillee,  Stahr  on 

the,  552. 
PiCTDEBg  raoM  St  Prbbbbubo,  154. 

PiMODAN,    THC   COUMT    DB,  CAMPAlQMS  OP, 

reyiewed,  25. 
Pine,  the,  in  Ameriea,  671. 
Pins  IX.,  the  acooMion  of,  and  reyiew  of 

his  proceedings,  432  e<  ieq. 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  the,  at  Paris,  202. 
Place  Vend6me,  the  Napoleon  eolnmn  in 

the,  318. 
Playing  cards,  oonsnmption  of,  in  Russia, 

169. 
Poetry  :  The  Lament  of  Selim,  by  Delta, 

103 — Day-dreams  of  an  exUe,  by  H. 

G.  K.,  465,  604. 
Police,  abuses  of  the,  in  St  Petersburg, 

1^2  etteq. 
Political  agitation,  eyils  connected  with, 

296. 
Pomaree,  queen,  sketches  of,  91. 
Poor-rates,  influence  of  free  trade  on, 

139. 
Popery,  influence  of,  on  Continental  Re- 

Tolution,  431. 
Population,  the  yiews  of  Malthus  on,  123 

— the  influence  of  employment  on  it,i6. 

— its  decrease  in  Great  Britain  since 

1845, 128— immigration  of  it  from  the 

country  into  the  towns,  307. 
Porter,  Mr,  on  surplus  population,  625. 
Portugal,  the  ancient    constitution    of, 

351. 
PoBTUOUESE  Politics,  349. 
Potato  failure,  influence  of  the,  on  popu- 
lation, 1 31 — the  free-traders  on  it,  641. 
Ponssin,  Ruskin  on,  328. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  Lewald  on,  212. 
Production,  true  policy  with  regard  to, 

107. 
Prodnctiye  classes,  all  classes  dependent 

on  the,  631. 
Property-tax  returns,  falling  off  in  the, 
.  137. 
Prosperity,  anticipations  regarding,  and 

their  disappointment,  609. 
Prostitution,  Mr  Helps  on,  389. 
Protection,   prosperity    enjoyed   under, 

115. 
Protestantism,  necessity  of,  to  freedom, 

447. 


Pnrchas,  account  of  wumihaliwa  in  Africa 
by,  416. 

Pnris  of  BrasU,  the,  8a 

Pusey,  Mr,  his  letters  on  protection,  Ac., 
119. 

Radetsky,  marshal,  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ter of,  31 — sketches  of,  during  the 
campaign  in  Italy,  26,  et  seg.  jMunai — 
his  first  proclamation  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection,  439 — sketch  of  his 
preyions  career,  441. 

Raid  op  Arnaboll,  the,  chap.  i.  220— 
chap.  iL  225— chap.  iii.  230-— chap.  iy. 
236. 

Rail,  thb  Chamfiohb  of  thb,  789. 

Railroads,  French  and  EngliiOiy  199. 

Railway  trayelling,  on,  196. 

Rangihaeata^  a  New  Zealand  chief,  425. 

Rauparaha,  a  New  Zealand  chief,  425. 

Rayandos,  tofm  of,  100. 

Recreation,  Mr  Helps  on,  884. 

Reform  Bill,  agitation  connected  with 
the,  296. 

Reform  Bill,  the  proposed  new,  297  €i 
teq. 

Rent,  reduction  of,  its  inefficiency  to 
meet  the  agricultural  crisis,  492,  611, 
612. 

Rents,  alleged  rises  of,  494. 

Responsibility,  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of,  in  Russia,  164. 

Resumption  of  cash  payments,  inflaence 
of,  622. 

Reyenue,  influence  of  free  trade  on  the, 
137. 

Reyolution,  ayersion  to,  in  Great  Britain, 
297. 

Reyolutionary  war,  increase  of  popula- 
tion during  the,  124. 

Rhodes,  sketch  of,  723. 

Richelieu,  encouragement  of  the  drama 
by,  in  France,  323. 

Riyoli,  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at,  444. 

Roman  states,  the  reyolt  of  the,  in  1830, 
432— and  in  1848, 437. 

Rome,  rise  of,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
124— progress  of  the  decline  of  popu- 
lation in,  125 — the  siege  of,  by  Oudi- 
not,  438. 

Rosicrucians,  supposed  acquaintance  of 
the,  with  mesmerism,  77. 

Rossi,  the  papal  minister,  murder  of,  437. 

Rossi,  the  countess,  168, 169. 

Royal  Academy's  exhibition,  Fanny  Le- 
wald on  the,  211. 

Rubini,  reception  of,  in  St  Petersburg, 
168. 

Ruskin,  thb  works  of,  326. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  proposed  new 
Reform  Bill,  297  0<  uq. — on  the  state 
of  the  agricultunl  interest,  489. 

Russia,  sketches  of  goyernment,  society, 
&.C.  in,  154  et  se^.-— extrayagance  of 
the  higher  classes,  170. 

Russians,  cheerfulness  of  the,  166. 

Sabbath,  a,  in  California,  472. 
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St  Denifl,  the  arch  of,  820. 

St  Jean  d*  Acre,  sketches  in,  459. 

St  Lawrence  river,  the,  708. 

St  Martin,  the  arch  of,  320. 

St  Petersbnrg,  pictures  from,  154. 

Saldanha,  the  marquis,  his  insurreoiion 

in  Portugal  and  its  results,  849 — ^his 

present  position,  357. 
Salis,  general,  death  of,  80. 
San  Francisco,  sketches  in,  472  ei  ieq. 
Sanitary  measures,  on  gOTemmeni  inter- 
ference in,  381. 
Sanitary  regulations,  Mr  Helps  on,  S8S. 
Sardinia  and  Austria,  sketches  of  the 

war  between,  25  ft  ieq.,  437  €t  itq. 
Savoy,  sketch  of  the  princes  of,  441. 
Scanderoon,  the  town  of,  463. 
Scarborough    election,  the,  245 — ^the 

Times  on  it,  303. 
ScheremetieWy  count,  anecdote  of,  156. 
Schoolmasters,  influence  of  free  trad«  on 

the,  501. 
Science,  the  superstitions  of,  565. 
Scotland,  increase  of  population  in,  1841 

to   1851,  129 — preponderance  of  the 

liberal  representatives  in,  297~faU  in 

the  prices  of  grain  as  shown  by  the 

Fiars,  491 — alleged  rise  of  rents,  494. 
Scottish  clergy  and  schoolmasters,  influ- 
ence of  free  trade  on  the  incomes  of, 

500  et  $eq. 
.Scribe,  M.,  the  words  of  Zerline  by,  811. 
Scully,  Mr,  his  motion  regarding  panptr- 

inm  in  Ireland,  136. 
Ski.im*s  Lament,  by  Delta,  103. 
Sena,  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  at,  444. 
Serfdom,  provisions  for  the  abolition  of, 

in  Russia,  155 — sketches  of  it  there, 

\')G  cf  ftfj. 
Servants  and  employers,  on  the  reUtioai 

between,  381. 
Shawns  CIolden   dreams  and  WaXZRG 

HKALiTiF-s  review  of,  470. 
Shi'lley's  Cenci,  remarks  on,  505. 
Shipping,  influence  of  free  trade  on,  188. 
SiiorKEKrEHfl  OF  Orrat  BaiTAiif,  to  tbei 

rt2J). 
Shopkeeper:*,  etPecin  of  free  trade  on  the, 

1 1 1  -  iwrfdom  of  the,  in  St  Petersbnif, 

1.1(1. 
"  Sigh  thou  not  for  a  happier  lot,**  S04, 
Slavery,    Mr   Helps    on,  384— diftnnt 

circumstances    in    which    origiBaMf 

3^5. 
Small  boroughs,  the  Time$  on  thSy  946, 

.-.00. 
Small  trades,  effects  of  the  snpprtMiM  of 

the,  308. 
Snake-charmiog  in  India,  94. 
Snakes,  accounts  of,  371. 
Soil,  true  origin  of  national  wooltk  with 

the,  107. 
Soliman  £ffendi,a  renegadoSkillMuSSlL 
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